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Fahme  the  Plrst. 


TO 

MR.  MAYNWARING.* 


MR, 


THE  tUte  of  coDTenatioD  and  burioeti  Id 
this  town  bavhi^  been  lon|^  perplexed  with 
Pretendcn  in  both  kinds;  fai  order  to  open 
men's  eyes  s^nst  such  abuses,  it  appeared  no 
unprofitable  undertaking  to  publish  a  Paper, 
which  should  obsenre  upon  the  manners  of  the 
pleasurabUy  as  well  as  the  busy  part  of  man- 
kind. To  make  this  generally  r^ul.  it  seemed 
the  most  proper  method  to  form  it  by  way  of 
a  letter  of  bitelUgencey  cdnsistiAg  of  such  parts 
as  might  gratify  the  curiosity  of  persons  of  all 
conditions*  and  of  each  sex.  But  a  work  of  ^ 
this  nature  requiring  time  to  grow  into  the 
notice  of  the  world,  it  happened  rery  luckily, 
that,  a  nttle  before  I  had  resolved  upbn  this 
design,  a  jgentleman  had  written  predictions, 
and  two  or  three  other  pieces  in  my  name, 
whkh  rendered  it  famous  through  all  parts  of 
Europe ;  and,  'by  an  inimitable  spirit  and  hu- 
mour,  raised  it  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  reputation 
as  it  could  possibly  arrive  at. 

By  this  good  fortune,  the  name  of  Isaac 
BickentaV  gained  an  audience  of  all  who  had 
any  taste  ot  wit ;  and  the  addition  of  the  ordi- 
oaiy  occurrences  of  common  Journals  of  News 
brought  in  a  multitude  of  other  readera.  I 
cobid  not,  I  confess,  long  keep  up  the  opinion 
of  the  town,  that  these  Lucubrations  were 
wrtttrti  by  the  same  hand  with  the  first  works  | 


which  were  published  under  mymmie;  but, 
before  I  lost  the  participation  of  that  author's 
fame,  I  had  already  found  the  advantage  of  his 
authority,  to  which  1  owe  the  sudden  accept- 
ance which  my  labours  met  with  in  the  world. 
I  The  general  purpose  of  this  Paper  is  to  ex-  ; 
pose  the  false  arts  of  life,  to  pull  off  the  dis- 
guises of  cunning,  vanity,  and  affectation,  and 
to  recommend  a  general  simplicity  in  our  dress, 
our  discourse,  and  our  behaviour!  No  man 
has  a  better  Judgment  for  the  discovery,  or  a 
nobler  spirit  for  the  contempt  of  all  imposture, 
than  yourself ;  which  qualities  render  you  the 
most  proper  patron  for  the  author  of  these 
Essays.  In  the  general,  the  design,  however 
executed,  has  met  with  so  great  success,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  name  now  eminent  among 
us  for  power,  wit,  beauty,  valour,  or  wisdom, 
which  is  not  subscribed  for  the  encouragement 
of  these  volumes.  Thb  is,  indeed,  an  honour, 
for  which  it  is  impossible  to  express  a  suitable 
gratitude;  and  there  is  nothing  could  be  an 
addition  to  the  pleasure  I  take  in  it  but  the 
reflection,  that  it  gives  me  the  most  conspi- 
cuous occasion  I  can  ever  have,  of  subscribing 
myself,  Si^, 

Your  moflft  obliged,  most  obedient, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

ISAAC  BICKB^STAFF. 


*  Arihar  Afjiynwanng,  Esq. 

Pciume  the  Second. 
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you  are  usually  conversant.  The  images  which 
you  will  meet  with  here»  will  be  very  faint, 
after  the  perusal  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  are  yuur  ordinary  companions.  I  most, 
confess  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  taste  of 
many  of  their  excellences,  which  I  had  not  ob- 
served until  you  pointed  them  to  me.  I  am 
very  proud  that  there  are  some  things  in  these 
papers  which  I  know  you  pardon  ;*  and  it  is 
no  small  pleasure  to  hare  one's  laboura  suffered 
by  the  judgment  of  a  man,  who  so  well  under- 


•  'Ab  seems  to  amoant  to  a  declaration  that  £.  WoiDey 
Montafoe,  Esq.  was  tiimself  a  writer  In  these  papers. 


stands  the  true  charms  of  eloquence  and  poesy. 
But  I  direct  this  address  to  you ;  not  that  I 
think  I  can  entertain  you  with  my  writings^ 
but  to  thank  you  for  the  new  delight  I  have, 
from  your  conversation,  in  those  of  other  men. 
May  you  ei^oy  a  long  continuance  of  the 
true  relish  of  the  happiness  heaven  has  be- 
stowed upon  you!  I  know  not  bow  to  say  a 
more  affectionate  thing  to  you,  than  to  wish 
that  you  may  be  always  what  you  are ;  and 
that  you  may  ever  think,  as  I  loiow  you  now 
dOf  that  you  have  a  much  larger  fortune  than 
yon  want.  I  am.  Sir,  your  moat  obedient, 
and  most  humble  Servant, 

ISAAC  BICKERSIAFF. 


Fblume  the  Third. 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  LORD  COWPER, 


BARON   OF   WING  HAM, 


MY  LORD, 

Aftbr  having  long  celebrated  the  supertor 
graces  and  excellences,  among  men,  in  an 
imaginary  character,  1  do  myself  the  honour 
to  show  my  veneration  for  transcendent  merit 
under  my  own  name,  in  this  address  to  your 
lordship.  The  Just  application  of  those  high 
accomplishments  of  which  you  are  master,  has 
been  an  advantage  to  all  your  fellow-subjects ; 
and  it  is  from  the  common  obligation  you  have 
laid  upon  all  the  world,  that  I,  though  a  pri- 
vate man,  can  pretend  to  be  affected  with,  or 
take  the  liberty  to  acknowledge,  your  g^eat 
talents  and  public  virtues. 

It  gives  a  pleasing  prospect  to  your  friends, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  friends  of  your  country, 
that  you  have  passed  through  the  highest 
offices,  at  an  age  when  others  usually  do  but 
form  to  themselves  the  hopes  of  them.  They 
may  expect  to  see  you  in  the  house  of  lords 
as  many  years  as  you  were  ascending  to  it.  It 
is  our  common  good,  that  your  admirable  elo- 
quence can  now  no  longer  be  employed,  but 
in  the  expression  of  your  own  sentiments  and 
judgment.  The  skilful  pleader  is  now  for  ever 
changed  into  the  just  judge ;  which  latter  cha- 
racter your  Lordship  exerts  with  so  prevailing 
an  impartiality,  that  you  win  the  approbation 
even  of  those  who  dissent  from  you,  and  you. 
always  obtain  favour,  because  you  are  never 
moved  by  it. 

This  gives  you  a  certain  dignity  peculiar  to 
your  present  situation,  and  makes  the  equity, 
even  of  a  lord  high  diancellor,  appear  but  a 


degree  towards  the  magnanimity  of  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain. 

Forgive  me,  my  lord,  when  I  cannot  con« 
ceal  from  you,  that  I  shall  never  hereafter  be. 
hold  you,  but  I  shall  behold  you,  as  iateiy, 
defending  the  brave  and  the  unfortunate.* 

When  we  attend  to  your  lordship  engaged 
in  a  discourse,  we  cannot  but  reflect  upon  t^e 
many  requisites  which  the  vain-glorious  speak- 
ers of  antiquity  have  demanded  in  a  man  who 
is  to  excel  in  oratory ;  I  say,  my  lord,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  precepts  by  viewing  the 
example,  though  there  is  no  excellence  pro- 
posed by  those  rhetoricians  wanting,  the  whole 
art  seems  to  be  resolved  into  that  one  motive, 
of  speaking,  sincerity  in  the  intention.  The 
graceful  manner,  the  apt  gesture,  and  the  as- 
sumed concern,  are  impotent  helps  to  persua- 
sion, in  comparison  of  the  honest  countenance 
of  him  who  utters  what  he  really  means.  From 
whence  it  is,  that  all  the  beauties  which  others 
attain  with  labour,  are  in  your  lordship  but 
the  natural  effects  of  the  heart  that  dictates. 

It  is  this  noble  simplicity,  which  makes  you 
surpass  mankind  in  the  facilities  wherein  man- 
kind are  distinguished  fit>m  other  creatures, 
reason  and  speech. 

If  these  gifts  were  communicated  to  all  men 
in  proportion  to  the  truth  and  ardour  of  their 
hearts,  I  should  speak  of  you  with  the  same 
force  as  you  express  yourself  on  any  other  sub- 
jects    But  1  resist  my  present  impulse  as 

*  IIm  duke  pf  Marlboroagh. 
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agreeable  as  it  is  to  aie ;  thoagfa,  indeed*  had 
I  any  pretensions  to  a  fame  of  this  kind^  1 
should,  above  all  other  themes,  attempt  a  pa- 
ncgrric  upon  my  lord  Cowper;  for  the  only 
sore  way  to  a  reputation  for  eloquence,  in  an 
a^e  wherein  that  perfect  orator  lives^  is  to 


choose  an  argument,  upon  which  be  bimtell 
must  of  necessity  he  silent. 
I  am,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  devoted, 
most  obedient,  and  most  humble  semnt, 

aiCIIARD  £T£fiLE. 


Volume  the  Fburth. 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  CHARLES,  LORD  HALIFAX. 


Ftrocn  the  HoTel  at  Hamptonwick, 
MV  XX>RD,  April  7, 1711. 

When  I  flnt  resolved  upon  doing  myself 
this  honour,  I  could  not  but  indulge  a  certain 
vanity,  in  dating  from  this  little  covert,  where 
1  have  frequently  had  the  honour  of  your  lord- 
ships  company,  and  received  from  you  very 
many  obligiations.  The  elegant  solitude  of  this 
place,  and  the  greatest  pleasures  of  it,  I  owe 
to  its  being  so  near  those  beautiful  manors 
wherein  jrou  sometimes  reside.  It  is  not  re- 
tmng  from  the  world,  but  eiijoying  its  most 
Yatnable  blessings,  when  a  roan  is  permitted 
to  share  in  your  lordship's  conversations  in 
the  country.  All  the  bright  images  which  the 
wits  of  past  ages  have  left  behind  them  in 
their  writings,  the  noble  plans  which  the  great- 
est statesmen  have  laid  down  for  administra- 
tion of  affiurs,  are  equally  the  familiar  otgects 
'  of  your  Icnowledge.  But  what  is  peculiar  to 
your  lordship  above  all  the  illustrious  person- 
ages that  have  appeared  in  any  age,  is,  that 
wit  and  learning  have  from  yeur  example  fal- 
len into  a  new  sra.  Teur  patronage  has  pro- 
duced those  arts,  which  before  shunned  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  into  the  service  of  lif^ ; 
and  it  is  to  you  we  owe,  that  the  man  of  wit 
bas  turned  himself  to  be  a  man  of  business. 
The  felse  delicacy  of  men  of  genius,  and  jthe 
obfectioDs  which  others  were  apt  to  insinuate 


against  their  abilities  for  entering  into  aflfkirs 
have  equally  vanished.  And  experience  has 
shown,  that  men  of  letters  are  not  only  qua- 
lifted  with  a  greater  capacity,  but  also  a  greater 
integrity  in  the  despatch  of  business.  Your 
own  studies  have  been  diverted  from  being  the 
highest  ornament,  to  the  highest  use  to  man- 
kind; and  the  capacities  which  would  have 
rendered  you  the  greatest  poet  of  your  age> 
have,  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain,  been 
employed  in  pursuits  which  have  made  you  the 
most  able  and  unbiassed  patriot.  A  vigorous 
imagination,  an  ext^sive  apprehension,  and 
a  ready  Judgment,  have  distinguished  you  in 
all  the  illustrious  parts  of  administration,  in  a 
reign  attended  witJi  such  difficulties,  that  the 
same  talents,  without  the  same  quickness  in 
the  possession  of  them,  would  have  been  inca- 
pable of  conquering.  The  natural  success  qj 
such  abilities,  has  advanced  you  to  a  seat  in 
that  illustrious  house,  where  you  w^re  received 
by  a  crowd  of  your  relations.  Great  as  you 
are  in  your  honours,  and  personal  qualities,  I 
know  you  will  forgive  an  humble  neighbour 
the  vanity  of  pretending  to  a  place  in  your 
fHeiidship,  and  subscribing  himself,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 

and  most  devoted  servant, 

aiCHARD  STBELS. 


^»^^#^#^#^^^^»^^^* 


PREFACE  TO  THE  OCTAVO  EDITION,  1710. 


In  the  last  Tatler  I  promised  some  expla- 
nation of  passages  and  persons  mentioned  in 
this  work,  as  well  as  some  account  of  the  as- 
sistances I  have  had  in  the  performance.  I 
shall  do  this  in  very  few  words ;  for  when  a 
man  has  no  design  but  to  speak  plain  truth, 
he  may  say  a  great  deal  in  a  very  narrow  com- 


pass. I  have,  in  the  dedication  of  the  first  vo- 
lume, made  my  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Swift, 
whose  pleasant  writings,  in  the  name  of  Bicker- 
staff,  created  an  inclination  in  tlie  town  to- 
wards any  thing  that  could  appear  in  the  same 
disguise.  I  must  acknowledge  also,  that,  at 
my  first  entering  upon  this  work,  a  certain 
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uocominoa  way  of  thinking,  and  a  turn  in 
conversation  peculiar  to  that  agreeable  gentle- 
man»  rendered  bis  company  rery  adyantageoua 
to  one  whose  imagination  was  to  be  oontinuaUy 
employed  upon  obvious  and  cpnunon  sul)|ects» 
though,  at  the  same  time,  obliged  to  treat  of 
tlrem  in  a  new  and  unb^ten  method.  His 
verses  on  the  *  Shower  in  Town/  and  the 
'  Description  of  the  Morning,'  are  instances 
of  the  happiness  of  that  genius,  which  could 
raise  such  pleasing  ideas  upon  occasi^^  so.bar- 
ren  to  an  ordinary  invention. 

When  I  am  upon  the  house  of  Bickerstafl^ 
I  must  not  forget  that  genealogy  of  the  family 
sent  to  me  by  the  post,  and  written,  as  I  since 
understand,  by  Mr.  Twisden,  who  died  at  the 
battle  of  Monf ,  and  hM  a  monii^iu^t  in  West* 
minster-abbey,  suitable  to  the  respect  which 
if  due  to  his  wit  and  his  valour.  There  are 
through  the  course  of  the  work  very  many 
incidents  which  were  written  by  unknown  cor- 
respondents. Of  this  kind  is  the  tale  in  the 
second  Tatler,  and  the  epistle  from  Mr.  Downes 
the  prompter,  with  others  which  were  very 
well  received  by  the  public.  But  I  have  only 
tne  gentleman^  who  will  be  namelett,  to  thank 
for  any  frequent  assistance  to  roe,  which  in- 
deed it  would  have  been  barbarous  in  him  to 
have  denied  to  one  with  whom  he  has  lived  in 
an  intimacy  from  childhood,  considering  the 
great  ease  with  which  he  is  able  to  despatch 
the  most  entertaining  pieces  of  this  nature. 
This  good  office  he  performed  with  such  force 
of  genius,  humour,  wit,  and  learning,  that  I 
fared  like  a  distressed  prince,  who  calls  in  a 
powerful  neighbour  to  his  aid;  1  was  undone 
by  my  auxiliary ;  when  I  bad  6nce  called  him 
m»  I  could  not  subsist  without  dependence  on 
him. 

The  same  hand  writ  the  distin^ishing  cha- 
racters of  men  and  women  under  the  names  of 
'  Musical  Instrument^,'  *  The  Distress  of  the 
News-writers,'  *  The  Inventory  of  the  I  lay- 
house,'  and  '  The  description  of  the  Thermo- 
meter,' which  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as  the 
greatest  eifabellishments  cf  this  woi-k. 

Thus  far  I  thought  necessary  to  say  relating 
to  the  great  hands  which  have  been  concerned 
in  these  volumes,  with  relation  to  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  the  work;  and  am  far  from 
pretending  to  modesty  in  making  this  acknow- 
ledgment. What  a  man  obtains  from  the 
good  opinkm  and  friendship  Qf  worthy  men,  is 


a  much  greater  honour  than  he  ca^  paitibly 
reap  from  any  accomplishments  of  his  own. 
But  ail  the  credit  of  wit  which  was  given  me 
by  the  gentlemen  above*D|entioned,  with  whom 
I  have  now  accounted,  has  not  been  able  to 
atone  for  the  exceptions  made  against  me  fojc 
some  raillery  in  behalf  of  that  learned  advocata 
for  the  episcopacy  of  the  church,  and  the  li« 
berty  of  the  people,  Mr.  Hoadly.  I  mentioned 
this  only'to  defend  myself  against  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  moved  rather  by  party  than  opi- 
nion ;  and  I  think  it  is  apparent.  I  have  with 
the  utmost  frankness  alk>wed  merit  wherever 
I  found  it,  though  joined  in  interests  different 
from  those  for  which  I  have  declared  myself. 
When  my  Favonius  is  acknowledged  to  be  Dr. 
Sm^ridge,  and  the  amiable  character  of  the 
Dean  in  the  sixty-sixth  Tatler,  drawn  for  Dr. 
Atterbuiy ;  I  hope  I^need  say  no  more  as  to 
my  impartiality. 

I  really  have  acted  hi  these  cai^  with  ho- 
nesty, and  am  concerned  it  should  be  1;bought 
otherwise  ;  for  wit,  if  a  man  had  it,  unless  li^ 
be  directed  to  some  useful  end,  is  but  a  ifanton 
frivokiua  quality ;  aU  that  one  ahould  vi^ue 
himaelf  upon  in  this  kind  is,  t^  he  had  some 
honourable  intention  in  it. 

As  for  this  point,  never  hero  in  romance'was 
carried  away  with  a  more  furious  ambi^n  to. 
conquer  giants  and  tyrants,  than  I  have  been 
in  extirpating  gamesters  and  duellists,  i^nd 
indeed,  like  one  of  those  knights  too,  though 
I  was  calm  before,  I  am  apt  to  fly  out  agaji^ 
when  the  thing  that  first  disturbed  ma  is  pre- 
sented to  my  imagination.  I  shall  therefore 
leave  off  when  I  am  well,  and  fight  with  wind^ 
roiHs  no  more ;  only  shall  be  so  arrogant  as  to 
say  of  myself,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  force  of 
fashion  and  prejudice,  in  the  face  of  all  the 
world,  I  alone  bewailed  the  condition  of  an 
English  gentleman,  whose  foirtune  and  life  are 
at  this  day  precarious ;  while  his  estate  is  liable 
to  the  demands  of  gamestexs,  through  a  false 
s^nse  of  justioe ;  and  to  the  demands  of  duel- 
lisu,  through  a  false  sense  of  honour.  A>  to 
the  fimt  of  these  orders  of  men,  I  have  not  oi^e 
word  more  to  say  of  them ;  as  to  the  latter, 
I  shall  conclude  ail  I  hav^  more  to  offer  against 
them,  with  respect  to  their  being  prompted  by 
the  fear  of  shame,  by  applying  to  the  duellist 
what  I  think  Dr.  South  says  somewhere  of  the 
liar,  *  He  is  a  coward  to  man,  and  a  bravo  te 
Qod.' 
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Qnlzqald  tnA  homines 

VfMUi  rm.  brraffo  Ubclli.  Juv,  Sat.  1.  89, 88. 

'  Whace'er  men  do,  or  My,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paprr  aelzca  for  ka  them*.*  P, 

^  I  ^HOUGH  the  other  papei^  which  are  pub- 
-L  lished  for  the  use  of  the  good  people  of 
England,  have  certainly  very  wholesome  ef- 
fects, and  are  laudable  in  their  particular  kinds, 
they  do  not  seem  to  come  up  to  the  main  de- 
si^  of  such  narrations ;  which,  I  humbly  pre- 
sume, should  be  principally  intended  for  the 
use  of  politic  persons,  who  are  so  public-spirited 
as  to  neglect  their  own  affairs  to  look  into  trans- 
actions of  state.  Now  these  gentlemen,  for 
the  most  part,  being  persons  of  strong  zeal  and 
weak  intellects,  it  is  both  a  charitable  and  ne- 
nessary  work  to  offer  something  whereby  such 
worthy  and  well-affected  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth may  be  instructed,  after  their  read- 
ing, what  to  think ;  which  shall  be  the  end  and 
purpose  of  this  my  paper,  wherein  I  shall  from 
time  to  time  report  atid  consider  all  matters  of 
what  kind  soever  that  shall  occur  to  me,  and 
publish  such  my  advices  and  reflections  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  in  the' week, 
lor  the  convenience  of  the  p(»st.  I  resolve  to 
bave  something  which  may  be  of  entertainment 
to  the  fair-sex,  in  honour  of  whom,  I  have  in- 
vented the  title  of  this  paper.  I  therefore  ear- 
nestly desire  aII  persons,  without  distinction, 
to  take  it  in  for  the  present,  gratis,  and  here- 
after, at  the  price  of  one  penny,  forbidding  all 
hawkers  to  take  more  for  it  at  their  peril.  And 
I  desire  all  persons  to  consider,  that  I  am  at  a 
vriy  great  charge  for  proper  materials  for  this 
work,  as  well  as  that,  before  I  resolved  upon 
it,  I  bad  settled  a  correspondence  in  all  parts 
of  the  known  and  knowing  world.  And  foras* 
much  as  this  globe  is  not  trodden  upon  by  mere 
drudges  of  business  only,  but  that  men  of  spirit 
and  genius  are  justly  to  be  esteemed  as  con- 
Wen^  agents  in  it,  w«  shall  not,  upon  a 


dearth  of  news,  present  you  with  musty  foreign 
edicts,  or  dull  proclamations,  but  shall  divide 
our  relatwn  of  the  passages  which  occur  in  ac- 
tion or  discourse  throughout  this  town,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  under  such  dates  of  places  as  may 
prepare  you  for  the  matter  you  are  to  expect^ 
in  the  following  manner. 

'*  All  accounts  of  gallantry,  pleasure,  and 
entertainment,  shall  be  under  the  article  of 
White's  Chocolate-bouse  ;*  poetry,  under  that 
of  Wiirs  Coffee-house  jf  learning,  under  the 
title  of  Qrecij^ ;  X  foreign  and  domestic  news, 
you  will  have  from  Saint.  James's  Cofl^-bouse; 
and  vvhat  else  I  have  to  oflbr  on  any  other  sub- 
jeet  shall  be  dated  from  my  Qwn  apartment. 

"  I  once  more  desire  my  reader  to  conskler, 
that  as  I  cannot  keep  an  ingenious  man  to  go 
daily  to  Will's  under  twopence  each  day,  merely 
for  his  charges ;  to  White's  under  sixpence ;  nor 
to  the  Grecian,  without  alk>wing  him  some  plain 
Spanish,  to  be  as  able  as  others  at  the  learned 
table ;  and  that  a  good  observer  cannot  speak 
with  even  Kidney  ||  at  Saint  James's  without 
clean  linen ;  I  say,  these  considerations  will,  I 
liope,  make  all  persons  willing  to  comply  with 
my  humble  request  (when  my  gratis  stock  is 
exhausted)  of  a  penoya-piece;  especially  since 
they  are  sure  of  some  proper  amusement,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  want  means  to 
entertain  tbem,  having,  besides  the  force  of  my 
own  parts,  the  power  of  divination,  and  that  I 


•  Wlihe't  ChocolMfrlionae  waa  then  on  tlie  west  aide  of 
St.  Jamea's-Mreet. 

f  **  Will's  ColfiMHioaae  w«a  on  the  novtli  side  of  RoaaeL 
atrceC,  CoTent-canwn,  where  the  wits  of  that  time  naed  I* 
aasemble,  and  where  Drydcp  iiad,  wImd  he  lived,  beea  ae 
cuilomcd  tu  preMde* 

Joknsote^  "  Uvea,**  teb  vol.  Iv.  p.  Id.  8vo.  edlu  I78t. 

I  The  Gredai.  was,  and  atlll  Is,  In  Deveremc-conrt  ti^  the 
Strand ;  probably  the  moal  ancient  ooffee^ioaae  in  or  aboot 
London.  In  l65S,  an  Englivb  I'nrkey-nierchani  broofht 
home  with  him  a  Ore^  wrvant,  who  Ant  opened  a  hooae 
for  maldnf  and  selling  coflfee. 

I  Kidney  was  one  of  Uie  waUer'a  at  SC  Jamei'a  CoO^ 


liooae. 


k  , 
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cao,  b]r  castiog  a  fi^re,  tell  you  all  that  will 
happen  before  it  comes  to  pass. 

'  But  this  last  faculty  I  shall  use  very  spa- 
rio<r|y,  and  speak  but  of  few  things  until  they 
are  passed,  for  fear  of  divulging;  matters  which 
may  offend  our  superir  rs.*** 

f^hUe$  Choc9i4Ue'hou$€,  Jpril  7. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  a  very  pretty 
gentleman,  who  walks  here  at  the  hours  when 
men  of  quality  first  appear,  is  what  is  very  much 
lamented.  His  history  is,  that  on  the  ninth  of 
September,  1 705,  being  in  his  one-aod-tweiitieth 
year,  he  was  washing  his  toeth  at  a  tavern  win- 
dow in  Pall.Mall,  when  a  fine  equipage  passed 
by»  and  in  it  a  young  lady  who  looked  up  at 
him ;  away  goes  the  coach,  and  the  young  gen- 
tleman pulled  off  his  night-cap,  and  instead  of 
fubbing  his  gums,  as  he  ought  to  do,  out  of 
i^  window  until  about  four  of  the  dock,  sits 
htm  down  and  spoke  not  a  word  until  twelve  at 
nigbt ;  after  which,  he  began  to  enquire  if  any 
body  knew  the  lady  ?«-The  company  asked  what 
lady  ?  but  he  said  no  more,  until  they  broke 
up  at  fix  in  the  moniing.  All  the  ensuing 
winter  he  went  from  church  to  church  every 
Sunday,  and  from  play-house  to  play-house 
•very  night  in  the  week ;  but  couM  never  find 
the  origiBal  of  the  pii<u?e  which  dwelt  ki  his 
boson.  In  a  word,  his  attention  to  any  thing 
but  his  passion  was  utterly  gone.  He  has  kist 
all  the  oMBcy  heever  played  fbr,aml  been  con- 
futed in  evory  argument  he  has  entered  upon, 
since  the  motnent  be  Ant  saw  her.  He  is  of  a 
noUe  fsmity,  has  aatvrally  a  very  good  air,  and 
is  of  a  Irank,  honest  temper ;  but  this  passion 
has  so  extremely  mauled  him,  that  hit  features 
are  set  and  uninformed,  and  his  whole  visage 
is  deadened  by  a  long  abseiMe  of  thought.  He 
never  appears  In  aigr  alacrity  but  when  raised 
By  wine ;  at  which  time  he  b  eure  to  come 
oither  and  throw  away  a  great  deal  of  wit  on 
fellows  who  have  no  sente  farther  than  just  to 
observe,  that  our  poor  lover  has  most  under- 
standing when  he  is  drunk,  and  is  least  in  his 
senses  when  be  is  sober.f 

The  reader    i  desired  to  take  notice  of  the 


Love  for  Love.*  Those  excellent  players, 
Mrs.  Barry,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  Mr.  Dogget, 
though  not  at  present  concerned  in  the  house, 
acted  on  that  occasion.  There  has  not  been 
known  so  great  a  concourse  of  persons  of  dis- 
tinction as  at  that  time ;  the  stage  itself  was 
covered  with  gentlemen  and  ladies«»and  when 
the  curtain  was  drawn,  it  discovered  even  there, 
a  very  splendid  audience.  This  unusual  en- 
couragement, which  was  given  to  a  play  fur 
the  advantage  of  so  great  an  actor,  gives  an 
undeniable  instance,  t^at  the  true  relish  for 
manly  entertainments  and  rational  pleasures 
is  not  wholly  lost.  AU  the  parts  were  acted  to 
perfection :  the  actors  were  careful  of  their  car- 
riage, and  no  one  was  guilty  of  the  affectation 
to  insert  witticisms  of  his  own ;  but  a  due  re- 
spect was  had  to  the  audience  for  encouraf^ng 
this  accomplished  player.  It  is  not  now  doubted 
but  plays  will  revive,  and  take  their  usual  place 
in  the  opinion  of  persons  of  wit  and  merit,  not- 
withstanding their  late  apostacy  in  favour  of 
dress  and  sound.  This  place  is  very  much  al- 
tered  since  Mr.  Dryden  frequented  it ;  where 
you  used  to  see  songs,  epigrams^  and  satires, 
in  the  hands  of  every  man  you  met,  you  have 
now  only  a  pack  of  cards ;  and  instead  of  the 
cavils  about  the  turn  of  the  expression,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  style,  and  the  like,  the  learned 
now  dispute  only  about  the  truth  of  the  game. 
But  however  the  company  is  altered,  all  have 
shewn  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Betterton ;  and 
the  very  gaming  part  of  this  house  have  been 
so  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs  (which  alter  with  themselves 
every  moment)  that  in  this  gentleman,  they 
pitied  Mark  Anthony  of  Rome,  Hamlet  of  Den- 
mark, Mithridates  of  Pootui^  Theodosius  of 
Greece,  and  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England.*  It 
is  well  known,  he  has  been  iu  the  condition  of 
each  of  those  illustrious  personals  for  several 
hours  together,  and  behaved  himself  in  those 
high  stations,  in  all  the  changes  of  the  scene, 
with  suitable  dignity.  For  these  reasons,  we 
intend  to  repeat  this  late  favour  to  him  on  a 
proper  occasion,  lest  he»  who  can  instruct  us 
so  well  in  personating  feigned  sorrows,  should 
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'*reekB  and  Romans*  wherein  be  is  but  faintly 
Imitated  in  the  translations  of  the  modem 
Italian  operas. 

Si.  Jameii  Offfee-funue^  April  1 1. 

Letters  from  the  Hague  of  the  sixteenth  say, 
that  Major-general  Cadogan  was  g[one  to  Brus- 
%els,  with  orders  to  disperse  proper  instructions 
for  assembling  the  whole  force  of  the  allies  in 
Tlanders^  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  month. 
The  late  offers  concerning  peace  were  made  in 
the  style  of  persons  who  think  themselves  upon 
equal  terms ;  bat  the  allies  have  so  just  a  sense 
of  their  present  advantages,  that  they  will  not 
admit  of  a  treaty,  except  France  offers  what  is 
more  suitable  to  her  present  condition.  At  the 
same  time,  we  make  preparations  as  if  we  were 
aUrmcd  by  a  greater  force  than  that  which  we 
are  carrying  into  the  field.  Thus  this  point 
seems  now  to  be  argued  sword  in  hand.  This 
was  what  a  great  general  *  alluded  to,  when 
being  asked  the  names  of  those  who  were 
to  be  plenipotentiaries  for  the  ensuing  peace, 
be  answered  with  a  serious  air,  **  There  are 
about  an  hundred  thousand  of  us.**  Mr.  Kidney, 
who  has  the  ear  of  the  greatest  politicians  that 
oome  hither,  tells  me,  there  is  a  mail  come  in 
to-day  with  letters*  dated  Hague,  April  the 
nineteenth,  N.  S.  which  say,  a  design  of  bring- 
ing part  of  our  troops  into  the  field,  at  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  is  now  altered  to  a 
resolution  of  marching  towards  the  camp  about 
the  twentieth  of  the  next.  Prince  Eugene  was 
then  returned  thither  from  Amsterdam.  He 
sets  out  from  Brussels  on  Tuesday :  the  greater 
number  of  the  general  officers  at  the  Hague, 
have  orders  to  go  at  the  same  time.  The 
squadron  at  Dunkirk  consbts  of  seven  vessels. 
There  happened  the  other  day,  in  the  road  o% 
Scfaevelinf^y  an  engagement  between  a  priva- 
teer of  2^1and  and  one  of  Dunkirk.  The 
Dttokirker,  carrying  thirty-three  pieces  of  can- 
non was  taken  and  brought  into  the  Texel.  It 
is  said,  the  courier  of  Monsieur  Rouille  is  re- 
tamed  to  bim  from  the  court  of  France.  Mon- 
sieur Vendosme,  being  re-instated  in  the  favour 
of  the  dutcfaess  of  Burgundy,  is  to  command 
in  Flanders. 

Mr.  Kidney  added,  that  there  were  letters  of 
the  seventeenth  from  Ghent,  which  give  an  ac- 
count that  the  enemy  had  formed  a  design  to 
wrprise  two  battaUons  of  the  allies  which  lay 


with  so  moth  dieoovrse  upon  a  matter  which 
I  at  the  very  first  mentraned  as  a  trifle,  vi^* 
the  death  of  Mr.  Partridge,*  under  whose  name 
there  is  an  almanack  come  out  for  the  year 
17D9 ;  in  one  page  of  which,  it  is  asserted  by 
the  said  John  Partridge,  that  ha  is  still  living ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  be  was  also  living 
some  time  beime,  and  even  at  the  instant  when 
I  writ  of  his  death.  I  have  in  another  place, 
and  in  a  paper  by  itself,  sufficiently  convinced 
this  man  that  he  is  dead,  and,  if  he  has  any 
shame,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  by  tbb  time 
he  owns  it  to  all  his  acquaintance ;  for  though 
the  legs  and  arms  and  whole  body  of  that  man 
may  still  appear,  and  perform  their  animal  func- 
tions ;  yet  since,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed, 
ha  art  Is  gone,  the  man  is  gone.  I  am,  as  I 
said,  concerned  that  this  little  matter  should 
make  so  much  noise ;  but  since  I  am  engaged, 
I  take  myself  obliged  in  honour  to  go  on  in  my 
lucubrations,  and  by  the  help  of  these  arts,  of 
which  I  am  master,  as  well  as  my  skill  in  as- 
trological speculatk>ns,  I  shall  as  1  see  occa^ 
sion,  proceed  to  confute  other  dead  men  who 
pretend  to  be  in  being,  although  they  are  ac- 
tually deceased.  I  therefore  give  all  men  fair 
warning  to  mend  their  manners;  for  I  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  print  bills  of  mortality ;  and 
I  beg  the  pardon  of  all  such  who  shall  be  named 
therein,  if  they  who  are  good  for  nothing  shall 
find  themselves  in  the  number  of  the  deceased. 


No.  t]      Thursday,  April  14,  1709 

Qaicqnlfl  agant  homines 

Nottri  tm.  fiirrago  libelli.  Jwf,  Sat.  1. 89,  G6. 

WlMte*er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Oar  motley  paper  tcixea  for  its  theme.  P. 

ff^lTs  Coffee-hoHset  Jpril  13. 
There  has  lain  all  this  evening  on  the  table, 
the  following  poem.  The  subject  of  it  being 
matter  very  useful  for  families,  1  thought  it 
deserved  to  be  considered,  and  made  more  pnb- 
lic.  The  turn  the  poet  gives  it,  is  very  happy ; 
but  the  foundation  is  from  a  real  accident  which 
happened  among  my  acquaintance.  A  young 
gentleman  of  a  great  estate  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  a  great  beauty  of  very  high  quality, 
but  as  ill-natured  as  long  flattery  and  an  ha- 
bitual self-will  could  make  her.  However,  my 
young  spark  ventures  upon  her  like  a  man  of 
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ipark  fliet  to  the  bottle  for  relief  frooi  satiety. 
She  disdains  him  for  beinf^  tired  with  that  for 
which  all  men  envied  him ;  and  he  never  came 
home,  but  it  was — '*  Was  there  no  sot  that 
would  stay  longer  ?  would  any  man  liviiii^  but 
vou  ?  did  I  leave  all  the  world  for  this  usaf^e  ?'* 
to  which,  he—"  Madam,  split  me,  you  are  very 
mpertinent  !*'  In  a  word,  this  match,  was  wed- 
ock  in  its  most  terrible  appearances.  She,  at 
.ast,  weary  of  railings  to  no  purpose,  applies  to 
a  good  uncle,  who  gives  her  a  bottie  he  pre- 
tended he  bad  bought  of  Mr.  Partridge  the  con- 
jurer. "  This,"  said  be,  "  I  gave  ten  guineas 
for.  llie  virtue  of  the  enchanted  liquor  (said 
he  that  sold  it)  is  such,  that  if  the  woman  you 
roan^  proves  a  scold  (which  it  seems  my  dear 
niece  is  your  misfortune ;  as  it  was  your  good 
mother's  before  you)  let  her  hold  three  spoon- 
fuls in  her  mouth  for  a  full  half  hour  after  you 
come  home — **  But  1  find  I  am  not  in  humour 
for  telling  a  tale,  and  nothing  in  nature  is  so 
ungraceful  as  story-telling  against  the  grain, 
therefore  take  it  as  the  author  has  given  it  you. 

THE   MEDICINE. 
A  Tale^/br  the  Ladles. 

M\m  Molly,  a  flim'd  toMt,  was  fiiir  and  yoang. 
Had  weakli  and  ehanua— bat  then  she  had  a  tongue  I 
From  morn  to  nifbt  th'  eternal  Urum  ran» 
Which  often  lost  those  huirts  her  eyes  had  won. 

Sir  John  was  shittten,  and  confoss'd  his  flame. 
Sigh'd  oat  the  nsoal  time,  then  wed  the  dame  { 
Possessed,  he  tboaght,  of  every  Joy  of  life ; 
Bat  bis  dear  Molly  proT'd  a  very  wife. 
Excess  of  fondness  did  in  time  decline. 
Madam  lov*d  money,  and  the  knif  ht  lov'd  wine. 
From  whence  some  petty  discord  would  arise. 
As,  •«  YoaVe  a  fool  T— «nd, "  Yoo  are  miglily  wise  T 

Though  be  and  all  the  world  allow'd  her  wit, 
ller  voice  was  shrill,  and  rather  load  thxn  sweet ; 
When  slie  began— for  hat  and  sword  he'd  call, 
Then  after  a  foint  kiss,— cry,  "  Bye,  dear  Moll  I 
"  Sapper  and  friends  expect  me  at  the  Rose."- 
*'  And,  what  Sir  John,  yoa'il  get  your  usaal  dose ! 
Go,  stink  of  smoke,  and  guszle  na*ty  wine ; 
Sore,  never  virtaoas  love  was  ns*d  like  mine  I" 

Oft  as  the  watchfhl  bell>man  march'd  his  ronnd. 
At  a  fresh  bottle  gay  Sir  John  he  foand. 
By  four  the  knight  wonld  get  hu  bosiucss  done. 
And  only  then  red'd  olT,  becanse  alone ; 
Fall  well  he  knew  the  dreadful  storm  to  come. 
Bat,  arm'd  with  Boardeanx,  he  dnrst  vemare  home. 
^  My  lady  with  hw  tongne  was  sUll  prepar'd. 
She  rattled  load,  and  he  impalient  heard  : 
"  Tk  a  fine  hoar  f  In  a  swe«:t  pickle  made  f 
And  this.  Sir  John,  is  every  day  the  trade. 
Here  1  sit  moping  all  the  Uvo^ug  niglit, 
Bcvoar'd  with  spleen,  and  stranger  to  delight ; 
'nil  mom  sends  staggering  home  a  drunken  beast, 
Rcsolv*d  to  break  my  heart,  as  well  as  rest."       (spoose, 

**  Hey !    boop  I   d'ye  hear  my  damn'd  dbstreperoos 
What,  can*t  you  And  one  bed  about  the  house  t 
Wilt  that  perpetual  clack  lie  never  stUlf 
That  rival  to  Ihe  soAnen  of  a  mill ! 
Some  cottch  and  distant  room  most  be  my  cbotee,  ^ 
Where  I  may  sleep  nncors'd  with  wife  and  noise." 

Long  this  ancomfortable  life  they  led, 
With  tnarilng  meals,  and  each  a  sep'rate  bed. 
To  an  old  ancle  oft  sbe  would  complain, 
Beff  bis  advice,  and  scarce  f^m  tears  reftaln. 
Old  WIsewood  smok*d  the  matter  as  It  was, 
•<  Cheer  opr  cried  be,"  and  TU  remove  tiw caose. 

**  A  woiKfroas  sprtag  wkhia  my  garden  flows, 
Of  ioverfigii  virtue,  chiefly  to  compost 


Domcatfc^art,  and  raatrlmoiiial  slrMr, ' 

The  best  elixir  t*  appease  man  and  wU'e ; 

Strange  are  th'  effects,  the  qaalitles  divine, 

'Us  water  cadl'd,  but  worth  Its  weight  in  wins. 

If  in  his  sallen  airs  Sir  John  riionld  come, 

'llirce  spoonftils  lake,  hokl  in  yonr  mooilH-tlieii  mnrr. 

Smile,  and  look  pleas'd,  when  he  sliall  rage  and  sctJc, 

Still  iu  your  miMMh  the  healing  cordial  bold ; 

One'  month  this  sympathetic  med'cine  Iry'd, 

He'll  grow  a  lover,  yoa  a  happy  bride. 

But,  dearest  niece,  keep  this  grand  secret  doae. 

Or  every  praitliug  hussy  11  beg  a  dose." 

A  water-botile's  briMighl  for  her  relief; 
Not  Nants  could  sooner  ease  tlie  lady's  grief: 
Her  busy  thoughts  are  on  the  trial  bent. 
And.  female  like,  impatient  for  th'  event  I 

'ilie  bomiy  knight  reels  home  exceeding  clear, 
Prepar'd  for  damonr  and  domestic  war : 
Entering,  he  cries,— ^<  Hey  f  Where's  our  thnndcr  fled  ! 
"So  hurricane  I  Betty  'syoor  lady  deadf* 
Madam,  aside,  an  ample  mootbfnl  takes, 
Coort'sies,  looks  kmd,  bat  not  a  wont  she  speaks : 
Wondering,  he  star'd,  scarcely  his  eyes  bellev'd. 
But  found  his  ears  agreeably  deoelv'd. 
"  Why,  how  now,  Molly,  what's  the  crotchet  now  V 
She  smiles,  and  answers  only  with  a  bow. 
Then  claspiug  her  about—"  Why,  let  me  die  I 
These  nigtit-cloaths,  Moll,  become  thee  migluiiy  r 
With  that  he  sigk'd,  her  hand  began  to  press. 
And  Betty  calls,  her  lady  to  undress. 
«*  Nay,  kiss  me,  Molly.— for  I'm  much  IncHnM.** 
Her  lace  she  cuu,  to  take  him  in  the  mind. 
Thus  the  f<Nid  pAr  to  bed  enaraonr'd  went, 
llie  lady  pleas'<t,  and  tlie  good  knight  content. 

For  many  days  these  fund  endearments  past. 
The  reconciling  bottle  M\t  at  last ; 
Twas  us'd  and  gnne<— Then  mMnight  storms  arofe. 
And  looks  and  words  the  union  discompose. 
Her  coach  is  order'd,  and  post-haste  «he  flies 
To  beg  her  uncle  for  some  fresh  supplies, 
Tramtporied  does  the  strange  efiects  relate, 
Her  kniglit's  conversion,  and  her  happy  sUte/ 

"  Why,  niece,"  s.iys  he,—"  1  pr'ythee  apprehend, 
llie  water's  %vater— be  thyself  thy  friend ; 
Such  beantjr  would  the  coldest  bosbaad  warm. 
But  yoar  provoldng  tongne  undoes  the  charm  : 
Be  silent  and  complying.— You'll  soon  find. 
Sir  John  withoat  a  metrcinc  will  be  kind." 

Si,  James's  Cnfee-house,  Jpril  13. 

Letters  from  Venice  say,  the  disappointment 
of  their  expectation  to  see  his  Danish  majesty 
has  very  much  disquieted  the  court  of  Rome. 
Our  last  advices  from  Germany  inform  us  that 
the  minister  of  Hanover  has  urged  the  council 
at  Ratisbonne  to  exert  themselves  in  behalf  of 
tbe  common  cause,  and  taken  the  liberty  to 
say,  that  the  dignity,  the  virtue,  tbe  prudence 
of  his  electoral  highness, his  master,  were  called 
to  tbe  head  of  their  affairs  in  vain,  if  they  thought 
fit  to  leave  him  naked  of  tbe  proper  means  to 
make  those  excellencies  useful  for  the  honour 
and  safety  of  the  empire.  They  write  from 
Berlin  of  the  thirteenth,  O.  S.  that  tbe  true 
design  of  general  Fleming's  visit  to  that  court 
was  to  insinuate,  that  it  will  be  for  tbe  mutua 
interest  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  king  Au- 
gustus to  enter  into  a  new  alliance;  but  that 
the  minfsterB  of  Prussia  are  not  inclined  to  hiB 
sentiments.  We  hear  from  Vienna,  that  hie 
imperial  maiesty  has  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion in  their  high  mightinesses  having  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  whole  that  bat  paned  in 
the  affiir  of  a  peace.    Though  there  hsfe  beeti 
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praiticct  used  by  the  a^nti  of  France,  in  all 
tfse  court!  of  Europe,  to  break  the  good  under- 
fUtodiD^  of  the  allieft,  they  have  bad  no  other 
effect,  but  to  make  all  the  members  concerned 
In  the  alliance  more  doubtful  of  their  safety, 
fnm  the  great  oflfers  of  the  enemy.  The  em- 
peror is  roused  by  this  alarm,  and  the  frontiers 
of  all  d|e  French  dominions  are  in  danger  of 
being  Tusulted  the  ensuing  campaign.  Advices 
IroA  all  parts  confirm,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Fnmce  to  find  a  way  to  obtain  so  much  credit 
as  to  gain  any  one  potentate  of  the  allies,  or 
conceive  any  hope  for  safety  from  other  prot- 
pects. 

Fhtm  my  awn  jfparimeni,  j^pril  13. 

I  $nd  it  of  very  great  use,  now  I  am  setting 
up  for  a  writer  of  news,  that  I  am  an  adept  in 
astrological  speculations ;  by  which  means,  I 
avoid  speaking  of  things  which  may  offend  great 
persons.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  not 
prostitute  the  liberal  sciences  so  far,  as  not  to 
utter  the  truth  in  cases  which  do  immediately 
concern  the  good  of  my  native  country.  I  must, 
therefore,  contradict  what  has  been  so  assuredly 
reported  by  the  news- writers  of  England,  that 
France  is  in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  and 
that  their  people  die  in  great  multitudes.  I 
will  therefore  let  the  world  know,  that  my 
corres|)Oadent  by  the  way  of  Brussels,  informs 
me  upon  his  honour,  that  the  gentleman  who 
writes  the  gazette  of  Pmhs,  and  ought  to  know 
as  well  as  any  man,  has  told  him,  that  ever 
since  the  king  has  been  past  bis  sixty- third  year, 
or  grand  climacteric,  there  has  not  died  one 
man  of  the  French  nation  who  was  younger 
than  his  majesty,  except  a  very  few  who  were 
taken  suddenly  near  the  village  of  Hockiitet  in 
Germany ;  and  some  more  who  were  straitened 
for  lodging  at  a  place  called  Ramilies,  and  died 
on  the  road  to  Ghent  and  Bruges.*  There  are 
also  other  things  given  out  by  the  allies,  which 
are  shifts  below  a  conquering  nation  to  make 
use  of.  Among  others,  it  is  said  there  is  a  ge- 
neral murmuring  among  the  people  of  France, 
though  at  the  same  time,  all  my  letters  agree, 
that  there  is  so  good  an  understanding  among 
them,  that  there  is  not  one  morsel  carried  out 
of  any  market  in  the  kingdom  but  what  is  de- 
livered upon  credit. 

No.  S.]      Saturday,  April  16, 1709. 


Qoieqnld  agnnt  honiiic*— 
Nouri  eiC  ferrago  UbeUL 


Juv.  Sat.  i.  85,  as. 


•  Whatever  men  do,  or  ny,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Oar  moUey  p«per  leisca  for  iu  theme.' 


*  An  homonroot  compliment  to  the  Doke  of  Marlboroaiefai 
wbo,  at  Mr.  Steele  insinaale*,  to  reduced  the  Ffench,  Uiat 
9»y  had  now,  neitfaer  more  yoony  men  to  go  to  war,  nor 
mora  ready  money  to  carry  to  market. 


ff^Ufi  Offee-house,  A/tril  14. 
Th  IS  evening  the  comedy*  called  the  Country 
Wife,  was  acted  in  Drury-lane,  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Bignell.  ^The  part  which  gives  name 
to  the  play  was  performed  by  herself.  Through 
the  whole  action  she  made  a  very  pretty  figure, 
and  exactly  entered  into  the  nature  of  the  part. 
Her  husband,  in  the  drama,  is  represented  to 
be  one  of  those  debauchees  who  run  through 
the  vices  of  the  town,  and  believe  when  they 
think  fit,  they  can  marry  and  seftle  at  their 
ease.  His  own  knowledge  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  age,  makes  him  choose  a  wife  wholly  igno- 
rant of  it,  and  place  his  security  in  her  want 
of  skill  to  abuse  him.  The  poet  on  many  oc- 
casions, where  the  propriety  of  the  character 
will  admit  of  it^  insinuates,  that  there  is  no 
defence  against  vice,  hut  the  contempt  of  it: 
and  has,  in  the  natural  ideas  of  an  untainted 
innocent,  shown  the  gradual  steps  to  ruin  and 
destruction  which  persons  of  condition  run  into, 
without  the  help  of  a  good  education  to  form 
their  conduct.  The  torment  of  a  jealous  cox- 
comb, which  arises  from  his  own  falsje  maxims, 
and  the  aggravation  of  his  pain,  by  the  very 
words  in  which  he  sees  her  innocence,  makes 
a  very  pleasant  and  instructive  satire.  I'he 
character  of  Homer,  and  the  design  of  it,  is  a 
good  representation  of  the  age  in  which  that 
comedy  was  written  ;  at  which  time,  love  and 
wenching  were  the  business  of  life,  and  the 
gallant  manner  of  pursuing  women  was  the 
best  recommendation  at  court.  To  this  only, 
it  is  to  be  imputed,  that  a  g^tleman  of  Mr. 
Wycherly's  character  and  sense,  condescends 
to  represent  the  insults  done  to  the  honour  of 
the  bed,  without  just  reproof;  but  to  have 
drawn  a  man  of  probity  with  regard  to  such 
considerations  had  been  a  monster,  and  a  poet 
had  at  that  time  discovered  his  want  of  know- 
ing the  manners  of  the  court  he  lived  in,  by  a 
virtuous  character  in  his  fine  gentleman,  as  be 
would  show  his  ignorance  by  drawing  a  vicious 
one  to  please  the  present  audience.  Mrs.  Bignell 
did  her  part  very  happily,  and  had  a  certain 
grace  in  her  rusticity,  which  gave  us  hopes  of 
seeing  her  a  very  skilful  player,  and  in  some 
parts,  supply  our  loss  of  Mrs.  Verbruggen.  I 
cannot  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  my  friends 
and  fellow-labourers,  the  Reformers  of  Man- 
ners, in  their  severity  towards  plays;  but  mu«t 
allow,  that  a  good  play,  acted  before  a  well- 
bred  audience,  must  raise  very  proper  incite- 
ments to  good  behaviour,  and  be  the  most 
quick  and  most  prevailing  method  of  giving 
young  people  a  turn  of  sense  and  breeding. 
But  as  I  have  set  up  for  a  weekly  historian,  I 
resolve  to  be  a  faithful  one;  and  therefore  take 
this  public  occasion  to  admonish  a  young  no- 
bleman,  who  came  flustering  into  the  box  last 
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I:igfat,  and  let  bim  know  how  much  all  his 
Iriendfl  were  out  of  countenance  for  bim.  The 
women  sat  id  terror  of  bearinf^  sometbiDg^  that 
should  shock  their  modesty,  and  all  the  ^ntle- 
meo  in  as  much  pain  out  of  compassion  to  the 
ladies,  and  perhaps  resentment  for  the  indig- 
nity which  was  offered  in  coming  into  their 
presence  in  so  disrespectful  a  manner.  Wine 
made  him  say  nothing  that  was  rude,  therefore 
he  is  forgiven,  upon  condition  he  never  will 
hazard  his  offending  more  in  this  kind.  As  I 
just  now  hinted,  I  own  myself  of  the  "  Society 
for  Reformation  of  Manners.**  *  We  have  lower 
instruments  than  those  of  the  fomlly  of  Blck- 
erstaff  for  punishing  great  crimes  and  expo- 
sing the  abandoned.  Therefore,  as  I  design 
to  have  notices  from  all  public  assemblies,  I 
shall  take  upon  me  only  indecorums,  impro- 
prieties, and  negligences,  in  such  as  should 
give  us  better  examples.  After  this  declaration, 
if  a  fine  lady  thinks  fit  to  giggle  at  church,  or 
a  great  beau  come  in  drunk  to  a  play,  either 
shall  be  sure  to  hear  of  it  in  my  ensuing  paper ; 
for,  merely  as  a  well>bred  man,  I  cannot  bear 
these  enormities. 

After  the  play,  we  naturally  stroll  to  this 
coffee-house.  In  hopes  of  meeting  some  new 
poem  or  other  entertainment  among  the  men 
of  wit  and  pleasure,  where  there  is  a  dearth  at 
present.  But  it  is  wonderful  there  should  be 
so  few  writers,  when  the  art  is  become  merely 
mechanic,  and  men  may  make  themselves  great 
that  way  by  as  certain  and  infallible  rules  as  you 
may  be  a  joiner  or  a  mason.  There  happens 
a  good  instance  of  this  in  what  the  hawker 
has  just  now  offered  for  sale,  to  wit,  "  Instruc- 
tions to  Vanderbank :  A  Sequel  to  the  Advice 
to  the  Poets :  A  Poem,  occasioned  by  the  glo- 
rioiM  success  of  her  Majesty's  arms  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  last 
year  in  Flanders.*' f  Here  you  are  to  under- 
stand that  the  author,  finding  the  poets  would 
not  take  his  advice,  troubles  bfmself  no  more 
about  them;  but  has  met  with  one  Vander- 
bank, {  who  works  in  arras,  and  makes  very 
good  tapestry  hangings :  therefore,  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  hero  of  the  age,  he  claps  toge- 
ther all  that  can  be  said  of  a  man  that  makes 
hangings : 

Tnen  artbt,  \«bo  doc«  iMtnre's  Dice  express 
In  silk  imri  koKI,  mid  teenes  of  action  *h*im ; 


Do«t  fifnrM  amu  antinaCcd  Imve, 

Spin  a  briglit  story,  or  a  paisioii  weave ; 

By  mlngliof  threads,  canst  minfle  slMdc  and  Ught, 

Uelineale  trfantphs,  or  deicrilw  a  figlit  f 

Well,  what  shall  this  workman  do  ?  why,  to 
show  how  great  an  hero  the  poet  intend^^e 
provides  him  a  very  good  horse :  ' 

Champing  his  foam,  and  bonndiiig  on  the  pl^» 
Arch  his  high  nede,  and  graccAU  spread  his  ^fap*. 

Now  as  to  the  intrepidity,  the  calm  coumge* 
the  constant  application  of  the  hero,  it  ia  not 
necessary  to  take  that  upon  yourself:  you  may, 
in  the  lump,  bid  him  you  employ  raise  htm.  at 
high  as  he  can ;  and  if  he  does  it  not,  let  Ijift 
answer  for  disobeying  orders. 

Let  flime  and  victory  In  inferior  sky 
Hover  with  balanc'd  wings,  and  sniiliitg  fly 
Above  Ms  head.  Sec  t  _ 

A  whole  poem  of  this  kind  may  be  ready 
against  an  ensuing  campaign,  as  well  as  a  space- 
left  in  the  canvass  of  a  piece  of  tapestry  for  the 
principal  figure,  while  the  under-parts  are  work- 
ing; so  that  in  effect,  the  adviser  copies  after 
the  man  he  pretends  to  direct.  This  method 
should,  methinks,  encourage  young  beginners ; 
for  the  invention  is  so  fitted  to  all  capacities, 
that  by  the  help  of  it  a  man  may  make  a  re- 
ceipt for  a  poem.  A  young  man  may  observe, 
that  the  jig  of  the  thing  is,  as  I  said,  finding 
out  all  that  can  be  said  in  his  way  whom  you 
employ  to  set  forth  your  worthy.  Waller  and 
Denham  had  worn  out  the  expedience  of  '*  Ad- 
vice to  a  Painter  :**  this  author  has  transferred 
the  work,  and  sent  his  Advice  to  the  Poets ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  Turners  of  Verse,  as  he 
calls  them.  Well,  that  thought  is  worn  out 
also;  therefore  he  directs  his  genius  to  the 
loom,  and  will  have  a  new  .set  of  bangiogii  io 
honour  of  the  last  year  in  Flanders.  I  must 
own  to  you,  1  approve  extremely  this  invention, 
and  it  might  be  improved  for  the  benefit  of 
manufactoiy :  as,  suppose  an  ingenious  gentle 
man  should  write  a  poem  of  advice  to  a  Calico 
printer ;  do  you  think  there  is  a  girl  in  £ng 
land  that  would  wear  any  thing  but  the  *'  Tak 
ing  of  Lisle,"  or,  *'The  Battle  of  Oudenarde?** 
They  would  certainly  be  all  the  fashion  until 
the  heroes  abroad  had  cut  out  some  more  pat- 
terns. I  should  fancy  small  skirmishes  might 
do  for  under- petticoats,  provided  they  bad  a 
siege  for  the  npper.  If  our  adviser  were  well 
imitated,  many  industrioos  people  roiglit  he 
put  to  work.    Little  Mr.  Dactile,  now  in  the 
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itocU»  of  so  useful  a  turn  as  this  adviser.  1 
»bail  think  of  it;  and,  in  this  time  of  taxes, 
''-all  consult  a  great  critic  employed  in  the 
eaatom-hDuse,  in  order  to  propose  what  tax 
maj  he  pfx>per  to  be  put  upon  knives,  seals, 
tines,  hangings,  wrought  beds,  gowns,  and  pet- 
ticoats, where  any  of  these  commodities  bear 
■lottoes,  or  are  worked  upon  poetical  grounds. 

51.  Jameit  Coffee-house^  Jpril  15. 
Letters  from  Turin  of  the  third  instant,  N.  S. 
inform  us,  that  his  royal  highness  *  employs 
all  his  address  in  alarming  the  enemy,  and 
perplexing  their  speculations  concerni ug  his 
real  designs  the  ensuing  campaign.  Contracts 
are  entered  into  with  the  merchants  of  Milan 
for  a  great  number  of  raules  to  transport  his 
jnovisions  and  ammunition.  His  royal  high- 
ness has  ordered  the  train  of  artillery  to  be 
conveyed  to  Susa  before  the  twentieth  of  the 
next  month.  In  the  mean  time,  all  accounts 
agree,  that  the  enemy  are  veiy  backward  in 
their  preparations,  and  almost  incapable  of  de- 
fending themselves  against  an  invasion,  by  rea- 
son of  the  general  murmurs  of  their  own  peo- 
ple; which,  they  find,  are  no  way  to  be  quieted 
but  by  giving  them  hopes  of  a  speedy  peace. 
When  these  lettt^rs  were  despatched  the  mar- 
shal de  Thesse  was  arrived  at  Genoa,  where  he 
lutf  taken  much  pains  to  keep  the  correspond- 
ents of  the  merchants  of  Prance  in  hopes  that 
measures  will  be  funnd  out  to  support  the  credit 
and  commerce  between  that  state  and  Lyons : 
but  the  late  declaration  of  the  agents  of  Mon- 
sieur Bernard,  that  they  cannot  <jischarge  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  has  quite  dispirited 
all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  remittances 
of  France. 

Rrom  M|f  oum  Jpartmeta,  Jfrii  15. 
It  is  a  very  natural  passron  in  all  good  mem- 
ben  of  the  commonwealth,  to  take  what  care 
they  can  of  their  fismilies.  Therefore,  I  hope 
the  reader  will  forgive  me,  that  I  desire  he 
would  go  to  the  play  caHed,  the  Stratagem,t 
this  evening,  which  is  to  be  acted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  near  kinsman  Mr.  John  Bickerstaff.^ 
I  protest  to  you,  the  gentleman  has  not  spoken 
Co  DM  to  desire  this  favour ;  but  I  have  a  re- 
.spect  ier  bim»  as  well  in  regard  to  consan- 
guinity, as  that  he  is  an  intimate  friend  of  that 
famous  and  heroic  actor,  Mr.  George  Powel ; 
who  formerly  played  Alexander  the  Great  in  all 
places,  though  he  is  lately  grown  so  reserved, 
as  to  act  it  only  on  the  stage.  H 


*  FHsee  Eafene. 

t  TlM  Bcanz  StrMafeni,  bjr  G.  Fu-<iQlMr.  Acted  at  the 
Hajr-aaarket,  4to.  J707.  It  was  befan  and  finbhed  lo  Uie 
co«ne  of  six  week*,  while  the  author  Ubonred  under  the 
Wmtm  ofwhleh  be  died  darinc  the  ran  oThta  pUy. 

S  A  real  plajrer  ofthat  name. 

|A.d«Uea(e  anlmadTenion  on  the  Irrefalaritjr  of  Mr. 
IVwd,  who,  alywt  thto  time,  betan  todok  in  hia  repatatlon 
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Quic^nid  atnat  bomtoca 

nottri  eat  fkrraco  libelli.   JW».  Sat.  1. 85, 80. 

Wbale'er  inen  do,  or  aay,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  aeizes  for  lu  theme.  P. 

'  It  is  usual  with  persons  who  mount  the 
stage  for  the  cure  or  information  of  the  crow4 
about  them,  to  make  solemn  professions  of  theit 
being  wholly  disinterested  ia  the  pains  they 
take  for  the  public  good.    \t  the  same  time, 
those  very  men  who  make  harangues  in  plush 
doublets,  and  extol  their  own  abilities  and  ge- 
nerous inclinations,  tear  their  lungs  In  vending 
a  drug,  and  show  no  act  of  bounty,  except  it 
be,  that  they  lower  a  demand  of  a  crown  to  six, 
nay,  to  one  penny.    We  have  a  contempt  far 
such  pakiy  barterers,  and  have  therefore,  all 
along  informed  the  public,  that  we  intend  to 
give  them  our  advices  for  our  own  sakes,  and 
are  labouring  to  make  oar  lueubratious  coo^e 
to  some  price  in  money,  for  our  more  convenient 
support  in  the  service  of  the  pnUic     It  is  cer- 
tain, that  many  other  schemes  have  been  pro- 
posed to  me;  as  a  friend  offered  to  show  me  a 
treatise  he  had  writ,  which  he  called,  '  The 
whole  Art  of  Life;  or.  The  Introduction  to 
great  Men,  ilkistraied  in  a  Pack  of  Cards/ 
But,  being  a  novice  at  all  HMnner  of  play,  I 
declined  the  offer.    Another  advised  me,  for 
want  of  money,  to  set  up  my  coach,  and  prac- 
tise physic;  but,  having  been  bred  a  scholar,  I 
feared  I  should  not  succeed  that  way  neither, 
therefore,  resolved  to  go  on  in  my  present  poo- 
ject.    But  you  are  to  understand  that  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  raise  a  credit  to  this  work  upon 
,the  weight  <if  my  politic  news  only,  but,  as  my 
Latin  sentence  in  the  title-page  informs  you, 
ehioil  Uke  any  ihrnf  /Acrf  ^ere/or  tkt  subjed 
^my  ducouree.  Thus,  new  perM>us,  as  well  as 
new  things,  are  to  come  imder  my  considera- 
tion ;  as,  when  a  toast  or  wit  is  first  pronounced 
suoh>  you  shall  have  the  freshest  advice  of  their 
preferment,  from  me,  with  a  description  of  the 
beauty's  manners,  and  the  wit's  style;  as  also, 
in  whose  places  they  are  advanced.    For  this 
town  is  never  good-Aatured  enough  to  raise  one 
without  depressing  another.     But  it  is  my  de- 
sign to  avoid  saying  any  thing  of  any  person 
which  ought  justly  to  displease;  hut  shall  en- 
deavour, by  the  variety  of  the  matter  and  style, 
to  give  entertainment  for  men  of  pleasure,  with- 
out offsnce  to  those  of  business." 

ff^hUe*s  Chocoiate-house,  Jpril  18. 
All  hearts  at  present  pant  for  two  ladies  only, 
who  have  for  some  time  engrossed  the  domi- 
nion of  the  town.  They  are,  indeed,  both  ex- 
ceeding charming,  but  differ  very  much  in  their 
excellencies.  The  beauty  of  Clarissa  Is  soft,  that 
of  Chloe  piercing.  When  you  look  at  Clanssa* 
you  see  the  most  exact  harmony  of  feature^ 
complexion,  and  shape ;  you  find  in  Chloe  no* 
thing  extraordinaiy  in  any  one  of  those  par* 
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ticukurt,  but  tb«  whole  vtoniAn  iiTMittible :  Cla- 
ritsa  looks  laoguUhing;  Cbloe  killiog^:  Clariua 
never  fails  of  gaining  admiration;  Cbloe  of 
moving  desire.  The  gasers  at  Clarissa  are  at 
first  unconcerned,  as  if  they  were  observing  a 
fine  picture.  Tbej  who  behold  Cbloe,  at  the 
first  glance  discover  transport,  as  if  tbey  met 
their  dearest  friend.  These  different  perfec- 
tions are  suitably  represented  by  the  bst  great 
painter  Italy  has  sent  us,  Mr.  Jervas.  Clarissa 
is  by  that  skilful  hand  placed  in  a  manner  that 
looks  artless,  and  innocent  of  the  torments  she 
gives;  Cbloe  is  drawn  with  a  liveliness  that 
shows  she  is  conscious  of,  but  not  affected  with, 
her  perfSections.  Clarissa  Is  a  shepherdess,  Cbloe 
a  country  girL  I  must  own,  the  design  of  Cbloe's 
picture  shows,  to  me,  great  mastery  in  the 
painter ;  for  nothing  could  be  better  imagined 
than  the  dress  be  has  given  her  of  a  straw>hat 
and  a  ribbon,  to  represent  that  sort  of  beauty 
which  enters  the  heart  with  a  certain  fami- 
liarity, and  cheats  it  into  a  belief  that  it  has 
received  a  lover  as  well  as  an  object  of  love. 
The  force  of  their  different  beauties  is  seen  also 
in  the  effects  it  makes  on  their  lovers,  llie 
admirers  of  Cbloe  are  eternally  gay  and  well- 
pleased:  those  of  Clarissa,  melancholy  and 
thougbtful.  And  as  this  passion  always  changes 
the  natural  man  into  a  quite  different  creature 
from  what  he  was  before,  the  love  of  Cbloe 
makes  coxcombs;  that  of  Clarissa,  madmen. 
There  were  of  each  kind  just  now  in  this  room. 
Here  was  one  that  whistles,  laughs,  sings,  and 
cuts  capers,  for  love  of  Cbloe.  Another  has 
)ust  now  writ  three  lines  to  Clarissa,  then 
tjdcen  a  turn  in  the  garden,  then  came  back 
again,  then  tore  bis  fragment,  then  called  for 
some  chocolate,  then  went  away  without  it. 

Cbloe  has  so  many  admirers  in  the  bouse  at 
present  that  there  is  too  much  noise  to  pro- 
ceed in  my  narration ;  so  that  the  progress  of 
the  loves  of  Clarissa  and  Cbloe,  together  with 
the  bottles  that  are  drunk  each  night  for  the 
one,  and  the  many  sighs  which  are  uttered, 
and  songs  written  on  the  other,  must  be  our 
subject  on  future  oceaskins. 

fFtlCt  Offfee-kmue,  jipril  18. 
Letters  from  the  Hay-market  inform  us,  that 
on  Saturday  night  last  the  Opera  of  Pjrrrhus 
and  Demetrius  was  performed  with  great  ap- 
plause. This  intelligence  is  not  very  acceptable 


formauce  was  done  in  Italian ;  and  a  great  eritic* 
fell  into  fits  in  the  gallery,  at  seeing,  not  onlf 
time  and  place,  but  languages  and  nations  con. 
fused  in  the  most  incorrigible  manner.  Hjl 
spleen  is  so  extremely  moved  on  this  ocoask» 
that  be  ^  going  to  publish  a  treatise  againtf 
operas,  which,  he  thinks,  have  already  indinea 
us  tu  thoughts  of  peace,  and,  if  tolerated,  mus^ 
'infallibly  dispirit  us  from  carrying  on  the  war. 
He  has  communicated  his  scheme  to  the  whole 
room,  and  declared  in  what  manner  things  o 
this  kind  were  first  introduced.  -  He  has  upoi 
this  occasion  considered  the  nature  of  soundL 
in  general,  and  made  a  very  elaborate  digres- 
sion upon  the  London  Cries,  wherein  be  baa 
shown  from  reason  and  philosophy,  why  oysten 
are  cried,  card-matches  sung,  and  turnips  an 
all  other  vegetables  neither  cried,  sung,  nor 
said,  but  sold,  with  an  accent  and  tone  neitbet 
natural  to  man  nor  beast.  This  piece  seems  to 
be  taken  from  the  model  of  that  excellent  dis- 
course  of  Mr8.Manlyf  the  school-mistress,  con- 
cerning samplers.  Advices  from  the  upper  end 
of  Piccadilly  say,  that  May-fair  t  is  utteriy 
abolished;  and  we  bear  Mr.  Penkethman  has 
removed  bis  ingenious  company  of  strollers  to 
Greenwich.  But  other  letters  from  Deptford 
say,  the  company  is  only  making  thither,  and 
not  yet  settled ;  but  that  several  heathen  gods 
and  goddesseSyWhich  are  to  descend  in  machines, 
landed  at  the  KingVbead  Stairs  last  Saturday. 
Venus  and  Cupid  went  on  foot  from  thence  to 
Greenwich ;  Mars  got  drunk  in  the  town,  and 
broke  his  landlord's  head,  for  which  he  sat  in 
the  stocks  the  whole  evening;  but  Mr.  Pen* 
ketbman  giving  security  that  be  should  do  no* 
thing  this  ensuing  summer,  he  was  set  at  11- 
beKy.  The  most  melancholy  part  of  all  wa», 
that  Diana  was  taken  in  the  act  of  fomicA' 
tiun  with  a  boatman,  and  committed  by  justice 
Wrathful ;  which  has,  it  seems,  put  a  stop  to 
the  diversions  of  the  theatre  of  Blackheath. 
But  there  goes  down  another  Diana  and  a  Pa* 
tient  Griizel  next  tide  from  Billingsgate. 

It  is  credibly  reported,  that  Mr.  D — y^  naa 
agreed  with  Mr.  Penkethman  to  have  his  play 
acted  before  that  audience  as  soon  as  it  has  had 
its  first  sixteen  days  run  in  Drury-lane. 

St.  Jam€»U  Oiffee-koufe,  April  18. 
They  write  from  Saxony,  of  the  thirteenth 
instant,  N.  S.  that  the  grand  general  of  the 
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ten  cireuUr  letters,  wherein  he  exhorted  the 
Palatines  to  join  against  hhn ;  declaring  that 
this  was  the  most  favourable  conjuncture  for 
asserting  their  liberty. 

Letters  firom  the  Hague  of  the   twenty- 
I  bird  instant,  N.  S.  say,  they  have  advices  from 

Vienna  which  ini|K>rt  that  his  electoral  high- 
Bess  of  Hanover  bad  signified  to  the  imperial 
court,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  empire,  except 
more  eflfhstual  measures  were  taken  for  acting 
vigorously  against  the  enemy  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. Upon  this  representation,  the  emperor 
has  given  orders  to  several  regiments  to  march 
towards  the  Rhine ;  and  despatched  expresses 
to  the  respective  princes  of  the  empire  to  de- 
we  an  augmentation  of  their  forces. 
These  letters  add,  that  an  express  arrived  at 
file  Hague  on  the  twentieth  instant  with  ad- 
rice  that  the  enemy  having  made  a  detach- 
neot  from  Toumay  of  fifteen  hundred  horse, 
each  trooper  carrying  a  foot  soldier  behind  him, 
n  order  to  surprise  the  garrison  of  Alost ;  the 
allies,  upon  notice  of  their  march,  sent  out  a 
trong  body  of  troops  from  Ghent,  which  en- 
gaged the  enemy  at  Asche,  and  took  two  hun- 
chred  of  them  prisoners,  obliging  the  rest  to 
retire  without  making  any  further  attempt. 
On  the  twenty-second  in  the  morning,  a  fleet 
of  merchant  ships,  coming  from  Scotland,  were 
attacked  by  six  French  privateers,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Meuse.  We  have  yet  no  certain 
advice  of  the  event;  but  letters  from  Rot- 
terdam say,  that  a  Dutch  man-of-war  of  forty 
guns,  which  was  convoy  to  the  said  fleet,  was 
taken,  as  were  also  eighteen  of  the  merchants. 
The  Swiss  troops  in  the  service  of  the  States 
have  completed  the  augmentation  of  their  re- 
spective companies.  Those  of  Wirtemberg  and 
Prussia  are  expected  on  the  frontiers  within  a 
few  days;  and  the  auxiliaries  from  Saxoty,  as 
also  a  battalion  of  Holstein,  and  another  of 
Wolfenbuttle,  are  advancing  thither  with  all 
expedition.  On  the  twenty-first  instant  the 
deputies  of  the  States  had  a  conference  near 
Woerden,  with  the  president  Rouille;  but 
the  matter  which  was  therein  debated  is  not 
made  public.  His  grace  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  prince  Eugene  continue  at  the 
Hague. 

Rwn  my  own  jipartment,  April  10. 

I  kav*  l«t«»1v  h««n  verv  KtitriiniM  for  intel. 


minister  has  entered  into  a  firm  league  with 
the  ablest  and  best  men  of  the  nation,  ttt  carry 
on  the  cause  of  liberty,  to  the  encouragemeni 
of  religion,  virtue,  and  honour.  Those  persom 
at  the  helm  are  so  useful,  and  in  themselves, 
of  such  weight,  that  their  strict  alliance  must 
needs  tend  to  the  universal  prosperity  of  the 
people.  Camillo,*  it  seems,  presides  over  the 
deliberations  of  state  ;  and  is  so  highly  valued 
by  all  men  for  his  singular  probity,  courage, 
aflfability,  and  love  of  mankind,  that  his  being 
placed  in  that  station  has  dissipated  the  fears 
of  that  people,  who  of  all  the  world  are  the 
roost  jealous  of  their  liberty  and  happiness,  and 
the  least  provident  for  their  security.  The 
next  member  of  their  society  is  Iloratk>,f 
who  makes  all  the  public  despatches.  This 
minister  is  master  of  all  the  languages  in  use, 
to  great  perfection.  He  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  imaginable  for  a  severe  honesty,  and 
love  of  his  country :  he  lives  in  a  court  unsul- 
lied with  any  of  its  artifices,  the  refuge  of  the 
oppressed,  and  terror  of  oppressors.  Martio^ 
has  joined  himself  to  this  council ;  a  man  of 
most  undaunted  resolution,  and  great  know- 
ledge in  jnaritime  affisirt;  famous  for  destroy- 
ing the  navy  of  the  Pranks,  ||  and  singulariy 
happy  in  one  particular,  that  he  never  preferred 
a  man  who  has  not  proved  temarkably  service- 
able to  his  country.  Philander  §  is  mentioned 
with  particular  distinction ;  a  nobleman  wlio 
has  the  most  refined  taste  of  the  true  pleasures 
and  elegance  of  life,  joined  to  an  indeifatigable 
industry  in  business ;  a  man  eloquent  in  assem- 
blies, agreeable  in  conversation,  and  dexterous 
in  all  manner  of  public  negotiations.  These 
letters  add,  that  Verono,^  who  is  also  of  this 
council,  has  lately  set  sail  to  his  government  of 
Patricia,  with  design  to  confirm  the  affections  of 
the  people  in  the  interests  of  his  queen.  This 
minister  is  master  of  great  abilities,  and  is  as 
industrious  and  restless  fur  the  preservation  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  the  greatest  ene- 
my can  be  to  subvert  them.  The  influence  of 
these  personages,  who  are  men  of  such  distin- 
guished parts  and  virtues,  makes  the  people 
enjoy  the  utmost  tranquillity  in  the  midst  of 
a  war,  and  gives  them  undoubted  hopes  of 
a  secure  peace  from  their  vigilance  and  inte- 
grity. 

ADVBRTISBMBNT. 
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Qufcqnid  acunt  bomioes 

nostri  e«  furafo  libelU.     Juv.  Sat.  1. 85, 86. 

Whate'er  mco  do,  or  aay,  or  ifafnk,  or  dream. 
Oar  motley  paper  seises  Air  Its  tbeme.  P, 

fFhiiet  Chocolate  house^  4pril  80. 

*  Who  Bam«  that  loM  tidnff,  Idtc  without  a  (ear, 
Siooe  ao  debaHch'd  by  ill4Nned  costoms  here  f 
To  an  exact  perfecUon  they  have  broogbt 
The  action  love,  the  pavlon  b  forfeit.' 

This  was  long  ago  a  witty  author's  lamenta- 
tion, but  the  evil  still  cootioues;  and  if  a  man 
of  any  delicacy  were  to  attend  the  discourses  of 
the  youog  fellows  of  this  age,  he  would  believe 
there  were  none  but  prostitutes  to  make  the 
objects  of  passion.  So  true  it  is  what  the  au- 
thor of  the  above  verses  said  a  little  before  bis 
death  of  the  modem  pivtenders  to  gallantry : 
*  they  set  up  for  wits  in  this  age,  by  saying 
when  they  are  sober,  what  they  of  the  last, 
f  poke  only  when  they  were  drunk/  But  Cupid 
is  not  only  blind  at  present,  but  dead  drunk ; 
he  has  lost  all  his  faculties:  else  how  should 
Celia  be  so  long  a  maid  with  that  agreeable 
behaviour?  Corinoa  with  that  sprightly  wit? 
Lesbia  with  that  heavenly  voice?  and  Sacha« 
rissa,  with  all  those  excellencies  in  one  person, 
frequent  the  park,  the  play,  and  murder  the 
poor  tiU  that  drag  her  to  public  places,  and  not 
a  man  turn  pale  at  her  appearance?  But  such 
is  the  Callen  state  of  love,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
bgoest  CynthiO|  who  is  true  to  the  cause,  we 
■bould  hardly  have  a  pattern  left  of  the  ancient 
worthies  that  way ;  and  indeed,  he  has  but  very 
little  encouingemeot  to  persevere;  but  be  has 
a  devotion,  rather  than  love,  for  bis  mistress, 
and  says 

'  Oaly  tell  her  that  I  love. 

Leave  (he  rest  to  her  and  fine ; 
Some  klod  planet  from  above 
May,  perhaps,  her  passion  move ; 
l*o^M  on  their  sian  nnst  waH.' * 

But  the  stars  I  am  so  intimately  acquainted 
with,  that  I  can  assure  him  he  will  never  have 
her;  for,  would  you  believe  it  ?  though  Cynthio 
has  wit,  good  sense,  fortune,  and  his  very  being 
depends  upon  her,  the  termagant  for  whom  be 
sighs  is  in  love  with  a  fellow  who  stares  in  the 
glass  all  the  time  he  is  with  lier,  and  lets  her 
plainly  see,  she  may  possibly  be  his  rival,  but , 
never  his  mistress.  Yet  Cyothio,  the  same  uo- 
oappy  man,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  first  nar- 
rative, pleases  himself  with  a  vain  itnagination. 
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W»  real  character  U,  a  little  thief  that  squints  • 
for  ask  Mrs.  Meddle,  who  is  a  conBdent  or 
spy  upon  all  the  passions  in  town,  and  she  wil 
tell  you  that  the  whole  is  a  game  of  cross  pur- 
poses.  The  k)ver  is  generally  pursuiug  one  who 
is  in  pursuit  of  another,  and  running  from  one 
that  desires  to  meet  him.    Nay,  the  nature  of 
this  passion  is  so  justly  represented  in  a  squint- 
log  little  thief  (who  is  always  in  a  double  ac- 
tion,) that  do  but  observe  Clarissa  next  time 
you  see  her,  and  you  will  find,  when  her  eyes 
have  made  their  soft  tour  round  the  company, 
she  makes  no  stay  on  him  they  say  she  is  t« 
marry,  but  rests  two  seconds  of  a  minute  on 
Wildair,  who  neither  looks  nor  thinks  on  her 
or  any  woman  else.     However,  Cynthio  had  % 
bow  from  her  the  other  day,  upon  which  he  is 
very  much  come  to  himself;  and  I  heard  him 
send  his  man  of  an  errand  yesterday,  without 
any  manner  of  hesitation ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  which  he  reckoned  twenty,  rememberc^ 
he  was  to  sup  with  a  friend,  and  went  exactly 
to  his  appointment.    I  sent  to  know  how  ht 
did  this  morning;  and  I  find  that  he  hath  not 
forgot  that  he  spoke  to  roe  yesterday. 

ff^ilts  Offee-home,  April  20. 
This  week  being  sacred  to  holy  things,  and 
no  public  diversions  allowed,  there  has  been  ^ 
taken  notice  of,  even  here,  a  little  treatise,  * 
called,  '  A  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Re- 
ligion: dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Berke- 
ley  :•  •  the  title  was  so  uncommon,  and  pro- 
mised so  peculiar  a  way  of  thinking,  that  every 
man  here  has  read  it,  aud  as  many  as  have  done 
so,  have  approved  it.  It  is  written  wrth  the 
spirit  of  one  who  has  seen  the  world  enough  to 
undervalue  it  with  good- breeding.  The  author 
must  certainly  be  a  man  of  wisdom  as  well  as 
piety,  and  have  spent  much  tine  in  the  exer- 
cise of  both.  The  real  causes  of  the  decay  of 
the  interest  of  religion  are  set  forth  in  a  clear 
and  lively  manner  without  unseasonable  pas- 
sions  ;  and  the  whole  air  of  the  book,  as  to  the 
language,  the  sentiments,  and  the  reasonings, 
shows  it  was  Written  by  one  whose  virtue  sits  easy 
about  him,  and  to  whom  vice  is  thoroughly 
contemptible.  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany, alluding  to  that  knowledge  of  the  world 
the  author  seems  to  have,  "  The  man  writes 
much  like  a  gentleman,  and  goes  to  heaven 
with  a  very  good  mien." 
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with  be  acknowledged  king  of  Spein,  by  a  m- 
lemn  act  of  the  congregation  of  cardinalf,  ap- 
poiDted  for  that  pnrpote :  he  ded v^dt  at  the 
aasie  time,  that  if  the  least  bcAitation  were 
made  in  this  most  important  article  <if  the  Ute 
treaty,  he  should  not  only  be  obbged  to  leave 
Rome  himself,  but  also  transmit  his  master's 
carders  to  the  imperial  troops  to  foce  about, 
and  return  into  the  ecclesiastical  dominions. 
When  the  cardinal  reported  this  message  to 
the  pope,  his  holiness  was  stroek  with  so  sen- 
sible an  affliction,  that  he  burst  into  tears :  bis 
sorrow  was  aggravated  by  letters  which,  imme- 
diately after,  arrived  from  the  court  of  Madrid, 
wherein  his  nuncio  acquainted  him,  that,  upon 
the  news  of  his  accommodation  with  the  em- 
peror, be  had  received  a  message  to  forbear 
coming  to  court ;  and  the  people  were  so  highly 
provoked,  that  they  could  hardly  be  restrained 
from  insulting  his  palace.  Th^  letters  add, 
"diat  the  king  of  Dejimark  was  gone  from  Flo- 
rence to  Pisa,  and  from  Pisa  to  Leghorn,  where 
the  governor  paid  his  maiesty  all  imaginable 
honours.  The  king  designed  to  go  from  thence 
to  Lucca,  where  a  magnificent  tournament  was 
prepared  fur  his  diversion.  An  English  man- 
of-war,  which  came  from  Port-Mahon  to  Leg- 
born  in  six  days,  brought  advice,  that  the 
fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Whitaker,  was 
safely  arrived  at  Barcelona,  with  the  troops 
and  ammunition  which  he  had  taken  in  at 
Naples. 

General  Boneval,  governor  of  Coinachio, 
had  summoned  the  magistrates  of  all  the  towns 
near  that  place  to  appear  before  him,  and  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Iris  imperial  majesty,  com- 
manding also  the  gentry  to  pay  him  homage 
on  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  goods. 
Advices  from  Switzerland  inform  us,  that  the 
bankers  of  Geneva  were  utterly  ruined  by  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Bernard.  They  add,  that  the 
deputies  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  were  returned 
from  Sole u re,  where  they  were  assembled  at 
the  instance  of  the  French  ambassador,  but 
were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  reception 
they  had  from  that  minister.  It  is  true,  he 
omitted  no  civilities  or  expressions  of  friendship 
from  bis  roaster,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  their 
pensions  and  arrears:  what  further  provoked 
their  indignation  was,  that,  instead  of  twenty- 
five  pistoles,  formerly  allowed  to  each  member, 
for  their  charge  in  coming  to  the  diet,  he  had 
presented  them  with  six  only.  They  write  from 


for  speculation.  Letters  from  PaciSy  of  the 
twenty-second  el  this  month  say,  that  mar- 
shal Hareourt  nad  the  duke  of  Berwick  were 
preparing  to  go  into  Alsaoe  and  Dauphin^,  but 
that  their  troops  were  in  want  of  all  manner 
of  necessaries.  The  court  of  France  had  re- 
ceived advices  from  Madrid,  that  on  the  seventh 
of  this  month,  the  states  of  Spain,  bad,  with 
much  magnificenoe,  acknowledged  the  prince 
of  Asturias  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  This 
was  performed  at  Buen-Retiro;  the  deputies 
took  the  oaths,  on  that  occasion,  from  the 
hands  of  cardinal  Portocarrero.  These  advices 
add,  that  it  waa  signified  to  the  pope's  nunciu, 
by  order  of  council,  to  depart  ftrom  that  court, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  a  guard  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  conduct  him  to 
Bayonne. 

Letteit  from  the  Hague,  of  the  twenty-sixth 
instant,  inform  U8»  that  prince  Eugene  was  to 
set  out  the  next  day  for  Brussels,  to  put  all 
things  in  readiness  fur  opening  the  campaign. 
They  add,  that  the  grand  pensioner  having 
reported  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  what 
passed  in  the  last  conference  with  Mr.  Rouille, 
his  grace  had  taken  a  resolution  immediately 
to  return  to  Great  Britain,  to  conunimioale  to 
her  ma^iesty,  aU  that  has  been  transacted  in 
that  impoftant  aflbir. 

JFhfm  my  9WH  ApartmetU,  jfyril  20. 

The  nature  of  my  miscellaneous  work  b  such, 
that  I  shall  always  take  the  liberty  to  tell  for 
news,  such  things  (let  them  have  happened  ne» 
ver  so  much  before  the  titne  of  writing)  as  have 
escaped  public  notice,  or  have  been  misrepre- 
sented to  the  worid;  provided  that  1  am  still 
within  rules,  and  trespass  not  as  a  Tatler,  any 
farther  than  in  an  incorrectness  of  style,  and 
writing  in  an  air  of  common  speech.  Thus,  if 
any  thing  that  is  said,  even  of  old  Anchises  or 
iEueas,  be  set  by  me  in  a  different  light  than 
has  hitherto  been  hit  upon,  in  order  to  inspjce 
the  love  and  admiration  of  worthyl[gtions»  you 
winr^6mlrfeSacr,~rTiope,  accept  of  it  for  in- 
telligence you  bad  not  before.  But  I  am  going 
upon  a  narrative,  the  matter  of  which,  1  know 
to  be  true:  it  is  not  only  doing  justice  to  the 
deceased  merit  of  such  persons  as,  had  they 
lived,  would  not  have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
thank  me,  but  also  an  instance  of  the  greatness 
of  spuit  in  the  lowest  of  her  majesty's  sul^U. 
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oppoiianities  even  to  strke  bis  rival,  and  pro- ' 
fete  the  spite  aod  reTenge  which  moved  him  to  It. 
The  centinel  hore  it  without  resistance;  but 
frequently  said,  he  would  die  to  be  reven<:ed 
of  that  tyrant.  They  bad  spent  whole  months 
thus,  one  injuring,  the  other  complaining; 
when,  in  the  midst  of  this  rage  towards  each 
other,  they  were  commanded  upon  the  attack 
of  the  castle,  where  the  corporal  received  a  shot 
in  the  thigh,  and  fiell;  the  French  pressing 
on,  and  be  expecting  to  be  trampled  to  death, 
called  out  to  his  enemy,  'Ah,  Valentine !  can 
you  leave  me  here  ?'  Valentine  immediately  ran 
back,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  fire  of  the 
French,  took  the  corporal  upon  his  back,  and 
brought  him  through  all  that  danger,  as  far  as 
the  abbey  of  Salsine,  where  a  cannon  ball  took 
off  bis  head :  his  body  fell  under  his  enemy  whom 
be  was  carrying  off.  Unnion  immediately  for- 
got hb  wound,  rose  up,  tearing  his  hair,  and 
thbn  threw  himself  upon  the  bleeding  carcass, 
erying,  '  Ah,  Valentine!  was  it  for  me,  who 
have  so  barbarously  used  thee,  that  thou  hast 
died  ?  I  will  not  live  after  thee.'  He  was  not, 
by  any  means,  to  be  forced  from  the  body,  but 
was  removed  with  it  bleeding  in  his  arms,  and 
attended  with  tears  by  all  their  comrades  who 
knew  their  enmity.  When  he  was  brought  to 
a  tent,  bis  wounds  were  dressed  by  force ;  but 
the  next  day,  still  calling  upon  Valentine,  and 
lamenting  his  cruelties  to  him,  he  died  in  the 
pangs  of  remorse  and  despair. 

It  may  be  a  question  among  men  of  noble 
sentiments,  whether  of  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons had  the  greater  soul ;  he  that  was  so  ge- 
nerous as  to  venture  his  life  for  his  enemy,  or 
be  who  could  not  survive  the  man  that  died,  in 
laying  upon  him  such  an  obligation  ? 

When  we  see  spirits  like  these  in  a  people, 
to  what  heights  may  we  not  suppose  their  glory 
may  rise  ?  but  (as  it  is  excellently  oberved  by 
Sallust)  it  is  not  only  to  the  general  bent  of  a 
nation  that  great  revolutions  are  owing,  but 
to  the  extraordinary  genio*s  that  lead  them. 
On  which  occask>n^  he  proceeds  to  say,  that 
the  Roman  greatness  was  neither  to  be  attri- 
buted to  their  superior  policy,  for  in  that  the 


til  he  has  ascended  to  the  character  of  a  prinee, 
and  become  the  scourge  of  a  tyrant,  who  ssC 
0.1  one  of  the  greatest  thrones  of  Europe, 
be/ore  the  man  who  was  to  have  the  greatest 
part  in  his  dowTifal,  had  made  one  step  into 
the  world.  But  such  elevations  are  the  natural 
consequenees  of  an  exact  prudence,  a  calm 
courage,  a  well-governed  t-'mper,  a  patient 
ambition,  and  an  affable  be:uviour.  These 
arts,  as  they  were  the  steps  to  his  greatness,  so 
they  are  the  pillars  of  it  now  it  is  raise-!.  To 
this,  her  glorious  son,  Great  Britain  is  indebtec 
for  the  happy  conduct  of  her  arms,  whom  she 
can  boast,  that  she  has  produced  a  man  formed 
by  nature  to  lead  a  nation  of  heroes. 


No.  6.]      Saiunia$,  Aytil  25,  1709. 
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Wbiile*er  men  do,  or  uy,  or  Uilnk,  or  dream, 

Oar  moUey  paper  seizes  for  Us  Uicme.  P. 

ff^ilfs  Cqffee-houie,  April  99. 

I  AM  just  come  from  visiting  Sappho,  a  fine 
lady,  who  writes  verses,  sings,  dances,  and  can 
say  and  do  whatever  she  pleases,  without  the 
imputation  of  any  thing  that  can  it\}ure  her 
character;  for  she  is  so  well  known  to  have  no 
passion,  but  selMove ;  or  folly,  but  affectation ; 
that  now,  upon  any  occasion,  they  only  cry,  ^ 
'  It  is  her  way  !*  and,  '  That  is  so  like  her !' 
without  farther  reflection.  As  I  came  into  the 
room,  she  crieo, '  Oh !  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  I  am 
utterly  undone ;  I  have  broke  that  pretty 
Italian  fan  I  shewed  you  when  you  were  here 
last,  wherein  were  so  admirably  drawn  our  first 
parents  in  Paradise,  asleep  in  each  other's  arms. 
But  there  is  such  an  afiinity  between  painting 
and  poetry,  that  I  have  been  improving  the 
images  which  were  raised  by  that  picture,  by 
reading  the  same  representation  in  two  of  our 
greatest  poets.  Look  you,  here  are  the  same 
passages  in  Milton  and  in  Dryden.  All  Milton's 
thoughts  are  wonderfully  Just  and  natural,  in 
that  inimitable  description  which  Adam  makes 
of  himself,  in  the  eighth  book  of  Paradise  Lost. 
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fint  AMind  mm,  and  vrith  loft  oppreauon  seiz'd 
My  drownca  aenM,  antronblcd,  thoagh  I  tboagfat 
1  then  WM  paMinff  to  my  former  stsite 
iMcnsiblc,  and  ftxtbwhh  to  dlisolve. 

But  now  I  cannot  foi^ve  this  odious  tbin|^, 
this  Dryden,  wbo,  in  his  *  State  of  Innocence/ 
aas  given  my  great  grandmother  Eve  the  same 
apprehension  of  annihilation  on  a  very  different 
occasion ;  as  Adam  pronounces  it  of  himself» 
when  be  was  seized  with  a  pleasing  kind  of 
stupor  and  deadness,  Eve  fancies  herself  fSedling 
away,  and  dissolving  in  the  huny  of  a  rapture. 
However,  the  verses  are  very  good,  and  I  do 
not  know  but  what  she  says  may  be  natural ;  I 
will  read  them: 

When  yonr  kind  eyes  lookM  L-ingaiahiiMr  on  mine, 
And  wreathinf  arms  did  soft  embraces  join ; 
A  doabcfal  tremblinc  seis'd  me  first  all  o'er. 
Then  wWms,  and  a  warrotli  unknown  before ; 
Wliat  fuHow'd  was  all  ecstasy  and  trance, 
InuBortal  pleasores  roand  my  swimming  eyes  did  dance. 
And  speechless  Joys,  In  whose  sweet  tamulis  tost, 
1  tbooKht  my  breath  and  my  new  being  lost. 

She  went  on,  and  said  a  thousand  good  things 
at  random,  but  so  strangely  mixed,  that  you 
would  be  apt  to  say,  all  her  wit  is  mere  good 
luck,  and  not  the  effect  of  reason  and  judgment. 
When  I  made  my  escape  hither,  I  found  a  gen- 
tleman playing  the  critic  on  two  other  great 
poets,  even  Virgil  and  Homer.*  He  was 
observing,  that  Virgil  is  more  judicious  than 
the  other  in  the  epithets  he  gives  his  hero. 
Homers  usual  epithet,  said  he,  is  n^a;  «^f> 
or  Iloldi^iip,  and  his  indiscretion  has  been  often 
rallied  by  the  critics,  fur  mentioning  the  nim- 
bleness  of  foot  in  Achilles,  though  he  describes 
him  standing,  sitting,  Ijring  down,  fighting, 
eating,  drinking,  or  in  any  other  circumstance, 
however  foreign  or  repugnant  to  speed  and 
activity.  Virgils  common  epithet  to  ^neas, 
is  Pius  or  PaUr.  1  have  therefore  considered, 
said  he,  what  passage  there  is  in  any  of  his 
bero*s  actions,  where  either  of  these  appella- 
tions would  have  been  most  proper,  to  see  if  1 
could  catch  him  at  the  siune  fault  with  Homer: 
and  this,  I  think,  is  his  meeting  with  Dido  in 
the  cave,  where  Pius  ^neas  would  have  been 
ab6urd,  and  Paier  ^neas  a  burlesque :  the 
poet,  therefore,  wisely  dropped  them  both  for 
Dux  TVvftmus;  which  he  has  repeated  twice  in 
Juno*s  speech,  and  his  own  narration:  for  he 
very  well  knew,  a  loose  action  might  be  con- 
sistent enough  with  the  usual  manners  of  a 
soldier,  though  it  became  neither  the  chastity 
of  a  pious  man,  nor  the  gravity  of  the  father 
of  a  people. 

Grecian  Orffee-houset  April  22* 
While  other  parts  of  the  town  are  amused 


*  AddiMHi,  on  raiding  here  this  cnrions  remark  npon  Vir- 
gil, which  he  himwir  had  commonicalcd  to  Steele,  instanUy 
diMovercd  that  his  friend  was  the  author  of  the  Tatler,  to 
wiiicfa,  be  vny  soon  after,  became  a  principal  contributor. 
lie  was  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  secretary  to  lord  Wharton. 
nd  refamcd  Ut  Englaiid  with  the  lord  lleatenant,  Um  eighth 
orSvftesuber  foU-nvbig,  1709. 


with  the  present  actions,  we  generally  spend 
the  evening  at  this  table  in  enquiries  into  au« 
tjquity,  and  think  any  thing  news  which  gives 
us  new  knowledge.  Thus  we  are  making  a 
very  pleasant  entertainment  to  ourselves,  in 
putting  the  actions  of  Homer's  Iliad  into  an 
exact  journal. 

This  poem  is  introduced  by  Chryses,  king 
of  Chrysels  and  priest  of  Apollo,  who  comes  to 
re-demand  his  daughter,  who  had  been  carried 
off  at  the  taking  of  that  city,  and  given  to 
Agamemnon  for  his  part  of  the  booty.  The 
refusal  he  received  enrages  Apollo,  who  for 
nine  days,  showered  down  darts  upon  them, 
which  occasioned  the  pestilence. 

The  tenth  day,  Achilles  assembled  the  coun- 
cil, and  encourages  Chalcas  to  speak  for  the 
surrender  of  Chrysels,  to  appease  Apollo.  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles  storm  at  one  another, 
notwithstanding  which,  Agamemnon  will  not 
release  his  prisoner,  unless  he  has  Brisels  in 
her  stead.  After  long  contestations,  wherein 
Agamemnon  gives  a  glorious  character  of  Achil- 
les's  valour,  he  determines  to  restore  Chrysels 
to  her  father,  and  sends  two  heralds  to  fetch 
away  Brisels  from  Achilles,  wbo  abandons  him- 
self to  sorrow  and  despair.  His  mother  Thetis, 
comes  to  comfort  him  under  his  affliction,  and 
promises  to  represent  his  sorrowful  lamentation 
to  Jupiter :  but  he  could  not  attend  to  it ;  for, 
the  evening  before,  he  had  appointed  to  divert 
himself  for  two  days,  beyond  the  seas,  with  the 
harmless  Ethiopians. 

It  was  the  twenty-first  day  after  Chrysels's 
arrival  at  the  camp,  that  llietis  went  very  early 
to  demand  an  audience  of  Jupiter.  The  means 
be  used  to  satisfy  her  were,  to  persuade  the 
Greeks  to  attack  the  Trojans;  that  so  they 
might  perceive  the  consequence  of  contemning 
Achilles,  and  the  miseries  they  suffer  if  be  does 
not  head  them.  The  next  night  he  orders 
Agamemnon,  in  a  dream,  to  attack  them ;  who 
was  deceived  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  vic- 
tory, and  also  taking  the  city,  without  sharing 
the  honour  with  Achilles. 

On  the  twenty-second,  in  the  morning,  he 
assembles  the  council,  and  having  made  a  feint 
of  raising  the  siege  and  retiring,  he  declares  to 
them  his  dream;  and,  together  with  Nestor 
and  Ulysses,  resolves  on  an  engagement. 

This  was  the  twenty-third  day,  which  is  full 
of  incidents,  and  which  continues  from  almost 
the  beginning  of  the  second  canto  to  the  eighth. 

The  armies  being  then  drawn  up  in  view  of 
one  another,  Hector  brings  it  about,  that  Me- 
nelaus  and  Paris,  the  two  persons  concerned 
in  the  quarrel, should  decide  it  by  a  single  com- 
bat, which  tending  to  the  advantage  of  Mene- 
laus,  was  interrupted  by  a  cowardice  infused 
by  Minerva:  then  both  armies  engage,  where 
the  Trojans  have  the  disadvantage ;  but  being 
afterwards  animated  by  Apollo,  they  repulse 
the  enemyi  yet  they  are  once  again  forced  to 
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pve  ground;  but  their  aflUrt  were  retriered 
by  Heetor,  who  has  a  tingle  oombat  with  i^ax. 
The  gods  threw  themselves  into  the  battle: 
Juno  and  Minerva  took  the  Greeians*  part,  and 
Apollo  and  Mars,  the  Trojans' :  but  Mars  and 
Venus  are  both  wounded  by  Dtomedes. 

The  truce  for  burying  the  slain  ended  the 
twenty-third  day,  after  which  tbe  Greeks  threw 
up  a  great  intreochmenty  to  secure  their  navy 
from  danger.  Councils  are  held  on  both  sides. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  day,  the 
battle  is  renewed,  but  in  a  very  disadvantageous 
manner  to  the  Greeks,  who  are  beaten  back  to 
their  intrenchments.  Agamemnon,  being  in 
despair  at  this  ill  success,  proposes  to  the  coun- 
cil to  quit  the  enterprise,  and  retire  from  Troy. 
But,  by  the  advice  of  Nestor,  he  it  persuaded 
to  regain  Achilles,  by  returning  Chrysels,  and 
sending  him  considerable  presents.  Hereupon 
Ulysses  and  Ajax  are  sent  to  that  hero,  who 
continues  inflexible  in  his  anger.  Ulysses,  at 
his  return,  joins  himself  with  Diomedes,  and 
goes  in  tbe  night  to  g^in  intelligence  of  tbe 
enemy:  they  enter  into  their  very  camp,  where 
finding  the  centinels  asleep,  they  made  a  great 
slaughter.  Rhesus,  who  was  just  then  arrived 
with  recruits  from  Thrace,  for  the  Trojans, 
was  killed  in  that  action.  Here  ends  the  tenth 
canto.  The  sequel  of  this  journal,  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  next  article  from  thb  place. 

Si.  James's  Cnffee-house^  April  29. 

We  hear  from  Italy,  that  notwithstanding 
tbe  pope  ha«  received  a  letter  from  the  duke 
of  Anjuu,  demanding  of  him  to  explain  himself 
upon  the  affair  of  acknowledging  king  Charles, 
his  holiness  has  not  yet  thought  fit  to  send  any 
answer  to  that  prince.  The  court  of  Rome  ap- 
pears very  much  mortified,  that  they  are  not 
to  see  his  m;\)esty  of  Denmark  in  that  city, 
having  perhaps  gpven  themselves  vain  hopes 
from  a  visit  made  by  a  Protestant  prince  to 
that  see.  The  pope  has  despatched  a  gentle- 
man to  compliment  his  majesty,  and  sent  the 
king  a  present  of  all  the  curiosities  and  anti- 
quities of  Rome,  represented  in  seventeen  vo- 
lumes, very  richly  bound,  which  were  taken 
out  of  the  Vatican  library.  Letters  from  Genoa 
of  the  fourteenth  instant,  say,  that  a  felucca 
was  arrived  there,  in  five  days  from  Marseilles, 
with  an  account,  that  the  people  of  that  city 
had  made  an  insurrection,  by  reason  of  the 
scarcity  of  provisions ;  and  that  the  intendant 


A  vessel  which  lately  came  into  Legborn,brought 
advice  that  the  British  squadron  was  arrived  at 
Port  Mahon,  where  they  were  taking  in  more 
troops,  in  order  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Alicant, 
which  still  made  a  very  vigorous  defence.  It 
is  said  admiral  Byng  will  be  at  the  head  of  that 
expeditkm.  The  king  of  Denmark  was  gone 
from  Leghorn  towards  Lucca. 

They  write  from  Vienna,  that  in  case  the 
allies  should  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
France,  count  Zinxeudorf  will  be  appointed  first 
plenipotentiary,  the  count  de  Goes  the  second, 
and  monsieur  Van  Koiisbruch  a  third.  Major- 
general  Palmes,  envoy  extraordinary  from  her 
Britannic  majesty,  has  been  very  urgent  with 
that  court,  to  make  their  utmost  efforts  against 
Prance  the  ensuing  campaign,  in  order  to 
oblige  her  to  such  a  peace,  as  may  establish  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  for  the  future. 

We  are  also  informed,  that  the  pope  usei  all 
imaginable  shifts  to  elude  the  treaty  concluded 
with  the  emperor,  and  that  he  demanded  the 
immediate  restitution  of  Comachio;  insisting 
also,  that  his  imperial  mi^esty  should  ask  par> 
don,  and  desire  absolution  for  what  had  for- 
merly passed,  before  he  would  solemnly  ac- 
knowledge king  Charles.  But  this  was  utterly 
refused. 

They  hear  at  Vienna,  by  letters  from  Con- 
stantinople, dated  the  twenty- second  of  Febru- 
ary last,  that  on  the  twelfth  of  that  month, 
the  in^nd  seignior  took  occasion,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  festivals  of  the  Mussulmeo,  to 
set  all  the  Christian  slaves,  which  were  in  the 
galleys,  at  liberty. 

Advices  from  Switzerland  import,  that  the 
preachers  of  the  county  of  Tockenburg,  con- 
tinue to  create  new  jealousies  of  the  Protestants  ; 
and  some  disturbances  lately  happened  there 
on  that  account.  The  Protestants  and  Papitts 
in  the  town  of  Hamman,  %q  to  divine  serrioe 
one  after  another,  in  the  same  church,  as  is 
usual  in  many  other  parts  of  Switzerland  ; 
but  on  Sunday,  the  tenth  instant,  the  popish 
curate,  having  ended  his  service,  attempted  to 
hinder  tbe  Protestants  from  entering  into  the 
church,  according  to  custom;  but  tbe  Pro- 
testants briskly  attacked  him  and  his  party, 
and  broke  into  it  by  force. 

Last  night,  between  seven  and  eight,  his 
grace  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  arrived  at 
court. 

Erom  m]t  ^x^  Jpariment^  April  33. 
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must  be  allowed,  that  tbcy  bad  an  equal  great- 
nca  of  fonl ;  but  Ossar's  was  more  corrected, 
and  allayed  by  a  wiixtore  of  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection. Tbis  Is  teen  coo«pic«onaly  in 
one  particular,  in  tbeir  bittories,  wherein  they 
seem  to  have  shewn  exactly  the  difference  of 
tbeir  tempers.  When  Alexander,  after  a  long 
course  of  victories,  wouM  still  have  led  his  sol- 
diers farther  from  home,  they  unanimously  re- 
fused to  follow  him.  We  meet  with  the  like 
behaviour  in  C«8ar*s  army,  in  the  midst  of  his 
march  against  Ariovistus.  Let  us,  therefore, 
observe  the  conduct  of  our  two  generals  in  so 
nice  an  affair :  and  here  we  find  Alexander  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  upbraiding  them  with 
their  cowardice,  and  meanness  of  spirit ;  and, 
in  the  end,  telHng  them  plaiialy,  he  would  go 
forward  himself,  though  not  a  man  followed 
him.  This  shewed,  indeed,  an  excessive  braveiy; 
but  how  would  the  commander  have  come  off. 
If  the  speech  had  not  succeeded,  and  the  sol- 
diers had  taken  him  at  his  word  ?  the  project 
seems  of  a  piece  with  Mr.  Bayes*s  in '  The  Re. 
bearsal,*  who,  to  gain  a  clap  in  his  prologue, 
comes  out  with  a  terrible  frilow,  in  a  fur-cap, 
following  him,  and  telb  hb  audience,  if  they 
would  not  like  his  play,  he  would  lie  down  and 
have  his  head  struck  off.  If  this  gained  a  clap, 
all  was  well :  but  if  not,  there  was  nothing  leift 
but  for  the  executioner  to  do  his  office.  But 
Cssar  would  not  leave  the  success  of  his  speech 
to  such  uncertain  events :  he  shews  his  men  the 
unreasonableness  of  their  fears  in  an  obliging 
manner,  and  concludes,  that  if  none  else  would 
march  along  with  him,  he  would  go  himself, 
with  the  tenth  legion,  for  he  was  assured  of 
their  fidelity  and  valour,  though  all  the  rest 
forsook  him ;  not  but  that,  in  all  probability, 
they  were  as  much  against  the  march  as  the 
rest.  The  result  of  all  was  very  natural :  the 
tenth  legion,  fired  with  the  praises  of  their  ge- 
neral, send  thanks  to  him  for  the  just  opinion 
be  entertains  of  them ;  and  the  rest,  ashamed 
to  be  outdone,  assure  him,  that  they  are  as 
ready  to  follow  where  he  pleases  to  lead  them, 
as  any  other  part  of  the  army. 
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dying  man,  in  oonparisoa  of  the  vigoor  with 
which  1  first  set  out  in  the  world.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  you  may  be  sure  1  would  not  have 
pretended  to  have  given  for  news,  as  I  did  last 
Saturday,  a  diary  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  But 
man  is  a  creature  very  inconsistent  with  him- 
self: the  greatest  heroes  are  sometimes  fear- 
ful ;  the  sprigbtliest  wits  at  some  hours  dull ; 
and  the  greatest  politicians,  on  some  occasions, 
whimsical.  But  I  shall  not  pretend  to  paliate 
or  excuse  the  matter;  for  I  find,  by  a  calcula- 
tk>n  of  my  own  nativity ;  that  I  cannot  hold 
out  with  any  tolerable  wit  longer  than  two 
nunutes  after  twehe  of  the  clock  at  night, 
between  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  of  the 
next  month :  for  which  space  of  time  you  may 
still  expect  to  hear  from  me,  but  no  longer ; 
except  you  will  transmit  to  me  the  occurences 
you  meet  with  relating  to  your  amours,  or  any 
other  subject  within  the  rules  by  which  1  have 
proposed  to  walk.  If  any  gentleman  or  lady 
sends  to  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  esq.  at  Mr.  Mor- 
pbew's,  near  Stationer's-hall,  by  the  penny- 
post,  the  grief  or  Joy  of  their  soul,  what  they 
think  fit  of  the  matter  shall  be  related  in  co- 
lours as  much  to  tbeir  advantage,  as  those  in 
which  Gervass  *  hasdrawn  the  agreeable  Chfoe. 
But  since,  without  such  assistance,  I  frankly 
confess,  and  am  sensible,  that  1  have  not  a 
month's  wit  mere,  I  think  I  ought,  while  I  am 
in  my  sound  health  and  senses,  to  make  my  will 
and  testament;  which  I  do  in  manner  and  form 
following  :— 

'  Imprimis,  I  give  to  the  stock-jobbers  about 
the  Exchange  of  London,  as  a  security  for  Uie 
trusts  daily  reposed  in  them,  all  my  real  estate ; 
which  I  do  hereby  vest  in  the  said  body  of 
worthy  citizens  for  ever. 

'  Hfm,  Forasmuch  as  it  is  very  hard  to  keep 
land  in  repair  without  ready  cash,  I  do,  out 
of  my  personal  estate,  bestow  the  bear>skin,f 
which  I  have  frequently  lent  to  several  societies 
about  this  town,  to  supply  their  necessities ;  I 
Bay,  I  give  also  the  said  bear-skin,  as  an  im- 
mediate fund  to  the  said  citizens  fur  ever. 

*  Item,  I  do  hereby  appoint  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  said  citizens  to  take  all  the  custom- 
house or  customary  oaths  concerning  all  goods 
imported  by  the  whole  city ;  strictly  directing, 
that  some  select  members,  and  iK>t  the  whole 
number  of  a  body  corporate,  should  be  per- 
jured. 
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the  Kxdiang»y  to  the  dimiDution  and  wronj;  of 
tbe  said  stock-jobbers. 

'Tbus  far,  in  as  brief  and  intelli^ble  a  man- 
ner an  any  will  can  appear,  until  it  is  explained 
by  tbe  learned,  I  have  disposed  of  my  real  and 
personal  estate ;  but,  as  I  am  an  adept,  I  have 
by  birth  an  equal  ripht  to  g^ve  also  an  inde- 
feasible title  to  my  endowments  and  qualifica- 
tions, which  I  do  in  tbe  following^  manner. 

'  Item,  I  ^ve  my  chastity  to  all  yiiiepns  who 
have  withstood  their  market 

'Hem,  I  gire  my  courage  among  all  who 
are  ashamed  of  their  distressed  friends,  all 
sneakers  in  assemblies,  and  men  who  show 
valour  in  common  conversation. 

'  Item,  I  give  my  wit  (as  rich  men  give  to  the 
rich)  among  such  as  think  they  have  enough 
already.  And  in  case  they  shall  not  accept  of 
the  legacy,  I  give  it  to  Bentivolio  *  to  defend 
bis  works,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  shall  think 
fit  to  publish  them. 

'Item,  I  bestow  my  learning  upon  the  ho- 
norai7  members  of  the  Royal  Society. 

'  Now  for  the  disposal  of  this  body, 

'  As  these  eyes  must  one  day  cease  to  gaze 
on  Teraminta,  and  this  heart  shall  one  day 
pant  no  more  for  her  indignation :  that  is  to 
say,  since  this  body  must  be  earth ;  I  shall 
commit  it  to  the  dust  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
my  character.  Therefore,  as  there  are  those 
who  dispute,  whether  there  is  any  such  real 
person  as  Isaac  Bickerstaff  or  not;  I  shall  ex- 
cuse all  persons  who  appear  what  they  really 
are,  from  coming  to  my  funeral.  But  all  those 
who  are,  in  their  way  of  life,  persona,  as  the 
Latins  have  it,  persons  assumed,  and  who  ap- 
pear what  they  really  are  not,  are  hereby  in- 
vited to  that  solemnity. 

'The  body  shall  be  carried  by  six  watchmen, 
who  are  never  seen  m  the  day. 

'  Item,  The  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  the  sue 
most  known  pretenders  to  honesty,  wealth,  and 
power,  who  are  not  possessed  of  any  of  them. 
The  two  first,  a  half-lawyer  and  a  complete 
justice.  The  two  next,  a  chymist  and  a  pro- 
jector. The  third  couple,  a  treasury-solicitor 
and  a  small  courtier. 

'  To  make  my  funeral  (what  that  solemnity, 
when  done  to  common  men,  really  is  in  itself) 
a  very  farce;  and  since  all  mourners  are  mere 
actors  on  these  occasions,  1  shall  desire  those 
who  are  professedly  such  to  attend  mine.  I 
humbly,  therefore,  beseech  Mrs.  Barry  to  act 
once  more,  and  be  my  widow.  When  she  swoons 
away  at  tbe  church-porch,  I  appoint  the  merry 
sir  John  Falstaff,  and  the  gay  sir  Harry  Wildair, 
to  support  her.  I  desire  Mr.  Pinkethman  to 
follow  in  tbe  habit  of  a  cardinal,  and  Mr.  Bul- 
.ock  in  that  of  a  privy-counsellor.  To  make 
up  the  rest  of  the  appearance,  I  desire  all  the 


•  Dr.  lUobard  Bcmler.  bora  at  WakHMd  In  YorkiUre, 
Jan.  1661,  diad  io  July  174t. 


ladies  from  the  balconies  to  weep  *wlth  Mra. 
Barry,  as  they  hope  to  be  wives  and  widows 
themselves.  I  invite  all,  who  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  to  accept  of  gloves  and  scarves. 

'  Thus,  with  the  great  Charles  V.  of  Spain, 
I  resign  the  glories  of  this  transitory  world  s 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  shew  you  my  indif- 
ference, and  that  my  desires  are  not  too  much 
fixed  upon  any  thing,  I  own  to  you,  I  am  as 
willing  to  stay  as  to  go:  therefore  leave  it  in 
the  choice  of  my  gentle  readers,  whether  I  shall 
hear  from  them,  or  they  hear  no  more  from 
me." 

fP^Aite*t  Chocolaie-kouee^  Jpril  25. 
Easter  day  being  a  time  when  you  cannot 
well  meet  with  any  but  humble  adventurers  $ 
and  there  being  such  a  thing  as  low  gallantry, 
as  well  as  low  comedy.  Colonel  Ramble  *  and 
myself  went  early  this  morning  into  the  fields, 
which  were  strewed  with  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses, but  indeed  of  a  different  turn  from 
the  simplicity  of  those  of  Arcadia.  Every 
hedge  was  conscious  of  more  than  what  the  re- 
presentations of  enamoured  swains  admit  of. 
While  we  were  surveying  the  crowd  around  us, 
*vo  saw  at  a  distance  a  company  coming  to. 
*-  .-ds  Pancras  Church ;  but  though  there  was 
not  much  disorder,  we  thought  we  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man  stuck  through  with  a  sword, 
and  at  every  step  ready  to  fall,  if  a  woman  by 
his  side  had  not  supported  him  ;  the  rest  fol- 
lowed two  and  two.  When  we  came  nearer 
this  appearance,  who  should  it  be  but  monsieur 
Guardeloop,  mine  and  Ramble's  French  taylor, 
attended  by  others,  leading  one  of  madam 
Depingle's  maids  to  the  church,  in  order  to 
their  espousals.  It  was  his  sword  tucked  so 
high  above  his  waist,  and  the  circumflex  which 
persons  of  his  profession  take  in  their  walking, 
that  made  him  appear  at  a  distance  wounded 
and  falling.  But  the  morning  being  rainy, 
metbought  the  march  to  this  wedding  was  but 
too  lively  a  picture  of  wedlock  itself.  They 
seemed  both  to  have  a  month's  mind  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  single ;  yet  both  tugged 
arm  in  arm ;  and  when  they  were  in  a  dirty 
way,  he  was  but  deeper  in  the  mire,  by  endea- 
vouring to  pull  out  bis  companion,  and  yef 
without  helping  her.  The  bridegroom's  fea- 
thers in  his  hat  all  drooped ;  one  of  his  shoes 
had  lost  a  heel.  In  short,  he  was  in  his 
whole  person  and  dress  so  extremely  soused, 
that  there  did  not  appear  one  inch  or  single 
thread  about  him  unmarried,^  Pardon  me, 
that  the  melancholy  object  still  dwells  upon 
me  so  far,  as  to  reduce  me  to  punning.  How- 
ever, we  attended  them  to  the  chapel,  where 
we  stayed  to  hear  the  irrevocable  words  pro- 


•  Probably  colonel  Brett,  who  la  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  chief  companions  of  Addison  and  Steele. 

t  Allnding  to  Uie  sinilUrity  of  aoand  between  tlic  worO 
unmarred  and  unmorried. 
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Dounced  upon  our  M  servaut,  and  made  the 
best  uf  our  way  to  towu.  1  took  a  resolution 
to  forbear  all  married  persons,  or  any  iu  dan- 
ger of  being  sucb,  for  four  and  twenty  bours 
at  least;  therefore  dressed,  and  went  to  visit 
Florimel,  the  vainest  thing  in  towu,  where  1 
Knew  would  drop  iu  colonel  Picket,  just  come 
from  the  camp,  her  professed  admirer.  He  is 
of  that  order  of  men  who  have  much  honour 
and  merit,  but  withal  a  coxcomb ;  the  other 
of  that  set  of  females,  who  has  innocence  and 
wit,  but  the  first  of  coquets.  It  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve, these  must  be  admirers  of  each  other. 
She  says,  the  colonel  rides  the  best  of  any  man 
in  England :  The  colonel  says,  she  talks  the 
best  of  any  woman.  At  the  same  time,  he  un- 
derstands wit  just  as  she  does  horsemanship. 
You  are  to  know,  these  extraordinary  persons 
see  each  other  daily ;  and  they  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  towu,  think  it  will  be  a  match : 
but  it  can  never  happen  that  they  can  come  to 
the  point;  for,  instead  of  addressing  to  each 
other,  they  spend  their  whole  time  in  the  re- 
ports of  themselves:  he  is  satisfied  if  he  can 
convince  her  he  is  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a 
roan  of  consequence ;  and  she  in  appearing  to 
bim  an  accomplished  lady  and  a  wit,  without 
further  design.  Thus  he  tells  her  of  hisii  -mn- 
ner  of  posting  his  men  at  such  a  pas8>  with 
the  numbers  he  commanded  on  that  detach- 
ment: she  tells  him,  how  she  was  dressed  on 
such  a  day  at  court,  and  what  offers  were 
made  her  the  week  following.  She  seems  to 
hear  the  repetttk>n  of  his  men's  names  with 
admiration,  and  waits  only  to  answer  him  with 
as  false  a  muster  of  lovers.  They  talk  to  each 
other,  not  to  be  informed,  but  approved.  Thus 
they  are  so  like*  that  they  are  to  be  ever  dis- 
tant, and  the  parallel  lines  may  run  together 
for  ever^  but  never  meet. 

ff^ilfs  Oiffee-houae,  April  25. 

This  evening  the  comedy,  called  '  Epsom 
Wells,' •  was  acted  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Bul- 
lock, who,  though  he  is  a  person  of  much  wit 
and  ingenuity,  has  a  peculiar  talent  of  looking 
like  a  fool,  and  therefore  excellently  well  quali- 
fied for  the  part  of  Bisket  in  this  play.  I  can- 
not indeed  sufficiently  admire  his  way  of  bear- 
ing a  beating,  as  he  does  in  this  drama,  and 
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not  but  say,  when  the  judgment  of  any  gou<l 
author  directs  him  to  write  a  beating  fur  Mr. 
Bullock  from  Mr.  William  Pinkethman,  or  fur 
Mr.  William  Pinkethman  from  Mr.  Bullock, 
those  excellent  players  seem  to  be  in  their 
most  shining  circumstances,  and  please  me 
more,  but  with  a  different  sort  of  delight,  than 
that  which  1  receive  from  those  grave  scenes 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  or  Antony  and  Ventidius. 
llie  whole  comedy  is  very  just,  and  the  low 
part  of  human  lifis  represented  with  much  hu- 
mour and  wit. 

St,  Jamett  Qtffee-hmue,  Jpril^S. 

We  are  advised  from  Vienna,  by  letters  o 
the  twentieth  instant,  that  the  emperor  hath 
lately  added  twenty  new  members  to  his  coun- 
cil of  state,  but  they  have  not  yet  taken  their 
places  at  the  board.  General  Thaun  is  returned 
from  Baden,  his  health  being  so  well  re-esta- 
blished by  the  baths  of  that  place,  that  he  de- 
signs to  set  out  next  week  for  Turin,  to  his 
command  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  service 
of  the  duke. of  Savoy.  His  imperial  majesty 
has  advanced  his  brother,  count  Henry  Thaun, 
to  be  a  brigadier,  and  a  counsellor  of  the  Aulic 
council  of  war.  These  letters  import,  that  king 
Stanislaus  and  the  Swedish  general  Crassau, 
are  directing  their  march  to  the  Nieper  to  join 
the  king  of  Sweden's  army  in  Ukrania;  that 
the  states  of  Austria  have  furnished  marshal 
Heister  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to 
enable  him  to  push  on  the  war  vigorously  in 
Hungary,  where  all  things  as  yet  are  in  perfect 
tranquillity;  and  that  general  Thungen  has 
been  veiy  importunate  for  a  speedy  reinforce- 
ment of  the  forces  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  re- 
presenting at  the  same  time,  what  miseries 
the  inhabiUnts  must  necessarily  undergo,  if 
the  designs  of  France  on  those  parts  be  not 
speedily  and  effectually  prevented. 

Letters  from  Rome,  dated  the  thirteenth  in- 
stant, say,  that  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  his 
holiness  was  carried  in  an  open  chair  from  St. 
Peter's  to  St.  Mary's,  attended  by  the  sacred 
college,  in  cavalcade;  and,  after  mass,  distri- 
buted several  dowries  for  the  marriage  of  poor 
and  distressed  virgins.  The  proceedings  of  that 
court  are  very  dilatory  concerning  the  recog- 
nition of  king  Charles,   notwithsUnding  the 
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news  which  they  recetveil  by  an  express  from 
FeiTara,tbat  general  Boneval,  who  cooimands 
iu  Comachio,  had  sent  circular  letters  to  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Alberto,  Longastrino,  Fillo, 
and  other  adjacent  parts,  enjoining  them  to 
come  and  swear  fealty  to  the  emperor,  and 
receive  new  investitures  of  their  fiefis  from  his 
hands.  Letters  from  other  parts  of  Italy  say, 
thattl^e  king  of  Denmark  continues  at  Lucca; 
that  four  English  and  Dutch  men-of-war  were 
seen  off  Onglia,  botrad  for  Final,  in  order  to 
transport  the  troops  designed  for  Barcelona; 
and  that  her  majesty's  ship  the  Colchester  ar- 
rived at  Leghorn  the  fourth  instant  from  Port- 
Mabon,  with  advice  that  ma^r-general  Stan- 
hope designed  to  depart  from  thence  the  first 
instant  with  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  to  at- 
tempt the  relief  of  the  castle  of  Alicant. 

Our  last  advices  from  Berlin,  bearing  date 
the  twenty-seventh  instant,  import  that  the 
kins:  was  gone  to  Linum,  and  the  queen  to 
Mecklenburg ;  but  that  their  majesties  design- 
ed to  return  the  next  week  to  Oranienburg, 
where  a  great  chace  of  wild  beasts  was  prepared 
for  their  diversion,  and  from  thence  they  in- 
tend to  proceed  together  to  Potsdam ;  that  the 
prince  royal  was  set  out  for  Brabant,  but  in- 
tended to  make  some  short  stay  at  Hanover. 
These  letters  also  inform  us,  that  they  are  ad- 
vised from  Obory,  that  the  king  of  Sweden, 
being  on  his  march  towards  Holki,  met  gene- 
ral Renne  with  a  detachment  of  Muscovites, 
who,  placing  some  regiments  in  ambuscade, 
attacked  the  Swedes  in  their  rear,  and  putting 
them  to  flight,  killed  two  thousand  men,  the 
king  himself  having  his  horse  shot  under  him. 

We  hear  from  Copenhagen,  that  the  ice  be- 
ing broke,  the  Sound  is  again  open  for  the 
ships;  and  that  they  hoped  bis  majesty  would 
return  sooner  than  they  at  first  expected. 

Letters  from  the  Hague,  dated  May  the 
fourth,  N.  S.  say,  that  an  express  arrived  there 
on  the  first,  from  prince  Eugene  to  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  States  are  ad- 
vised that  the  auxiliaries  of  Saxony  were  ar- 
rived on  the  frontiers  of  the  United  Provinces ; 
as  also,  that  the  two  regiments  of  Wolfenbuitel, 
and  four  thousand  troops  from  Wirtemberg, 
who  are  to  serve  in  Flanders,  are  in  full  march 
thither.  Letters  from  Flanders  say,  that  the 
great  convoy  of  ammunition  and  provisions, 
which  set  out  from  Ghent  for  Lisle,  was  safely 
arrived  at  Courtray.  We  bear  from  Paris,  that 
the  king  has  ordered  the  militia  on  the  coasts 
of  Normandy  and  Bretagne  to  be  in  readiness 
to  march ;  and  that  the  court  was  in  appre- 
hension of  a  descent  to  animate  the  people  to 
rise  in  the  midst  of  their  present  hardships. 

They  write  from  Spain,  that  the  pope's  nuncio 
left  Madrid  the  tenth  of  April,  in  order  to  go 
to  Bayonne ;  that  the  marquis  de  Bay  was  at 
Badajos,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Portu- 
gueie ;  and  that  the  oount  d'Estain,  with  a 


body  of  five  thousand  men,  was  on  his  march 
to  attack  Gironne.  The  duke  of  Anjou  has  de- 
posed the  bishop  of  Lerida,  as  being  a  favourer 
of  the  interest  of  king  Charles,  and  has  sum- 
moned a  convocation  at  Madrid,  composed  of 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  states  of  that 
kingdom,  wherein  he  hopes  they  will  come  to  a 
resolution  to  send  for  no  more  bulls  to  Rome. 


No.  8.]       Thwrsdag,  April  28, 1709. 


QiUcqttid  afinit  hominc*- 


-nostri  est  farrago  Ubdli.     Jnv.  S  it.  i.  B5, 06. 

Wliatc'er  meii  do,  or  My,  or  Uiiiik,  or  dicjin, 
Oar  luotlcy  pa|>er  ■ei/ct  fur  it's  theme.  P. 

^Mie*s  Chocoiate^house,  April  96. 

The  play  of  the  London  Cuckolds*  was  acted 
this  evening  before  a  suitable  audience,  who 
were  extremely  well  diverted  with  that  heap 
of  vice  and  absurdity.  The  indignation  which 
Eugenio,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  a  Just  taste, 
has  upon  occasion  of  seeing  human  nnture  fall 
so  low  in  its  delights,  made  him,  I  thought, 
expatiate  upon  the  mention  of  this  play  very 
agreeably.  Of  all  men  living,  said  he,  I  pity 
players  (who  must  be  men  of  good  unden^tand- 
ing,  to  be  capable  6f  being  such,)  that  they 
are  obliged  to  repeat  and  assume  proper  ges- 
tures for  representing  things  of  which  their 
reason  must  he  ashamed,  and  which  they  must 
disdain  their  audience  for  approving.  The 
amendment  of  these  low  gratifications  is  only 
to  be  made  by  people  of  condition,  by  encourag- 
ing the  representation  of  the  noble  characters 
drawn  by  Shat^^peare  and  others,  from  whence 
it  is  impossible  to  return  without  strons:  im- 
pressions of  honour  and  humanity.  On  these 
occasions,  distress  is  laid  before  us  with  all  its 
causes  and  consequences,  and  our  resentment 
placed  according  to  the  merit  of  the  persons 
afflicted.  Were  dramas  of  this  nature  more 
acceptable  to  the  taste  of  the  town>  men  who 
have  genius  would  bend  their  studies  to  excel 
in  them.  How  forcible  an  affect  this  would 
have  on  our  minds,  one  nee<Is  no  more  than  to 
observe  how  strongly  we  are  touched  by  mere 
pictures.  Who  can  see  Le  Brun's  picture  of 
the  battle  of  Porus,  without  entering  into  the 
character  of  that  fierce  gallant  man,*  and  being 
accordingly  spurred  to  an  emulation  of  his  con- 
stancy and  courage  ?  When  he  is  falling  with 
his  wound,  the  features  are  at  the  same  time 
very  terrible  and  languishing ;  and  there  is  such 
a  stem  faintness  diffused  through  all  his  lo<ik, 
as  is  apt  to  move  a  kind  of  horror,  as  well  as 
pity,  in  the  beholder.  This,  I  say,  is  an  effect 
wrought  by  mere  lights  and  shades;  consider 
also  a  representation  made  by  words  only,  as 


«  A  very  immoral,  as  well  as  a  very  ilUwriUen  comedy, 
by  Edward  Ravensoroft.  It  used  lo  be  acte<l  frequently, 
e^Mdally  open  Lord  Mayor's  days,  in  conteotpt,  aud  to 
the  diifrMa  of  the  eity. 
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iaan  account  given  by  a  good  writer:  Catiline 
in  Sallttst  makes  jutt  such  a  fiKure  as  Vonu  by 
La  Bran.  It  is  said  of  bim,  Gsit/taa  verb  iongi 
a  nut  inUr  kosUutn  eodavera  repertus  est; 
ffouiuimm  etiam  spirant,  ferocUatemque  ani- 
mi,  guam  viinu  kahverai,  in  vuitu  retinent, 
'  Cataline  was  found  killed,  far  fram  bis  own 
men,  aaMMg  tbe  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy :  be 
seemed  still  to  breathe,  and  still  retained  io 
bis  fiace  the  same  fierceness  he  bad  when  he 
was  living.*  You  have  in  that  one  sentence  a 
lively  impression  of  his  whole  lifie  and  actions. 
What  I  would  insinuate  from  all  this  is,  that 
if  tbe  painter  and  tbe  historian  can  do  thus 
much  in  colours  and  language,  what  may  not 
he  performed  by  an  excellent  poet,  when  the 
character  be  draws  is  presented  by  the  person, 
the  manner,  the  look,  and  the  motion,  of  an 
accomplished  player?  If  a  thing  painted  or  re- 
lated ean  irresistibly  enter  dur  hearts,  <wbat 
may  not  be  brought  to  pass  by  seeing  generous 
things  performed  before  our  eyes?  Eugeniu 
ended  bis  discourse,  by  recommending  the  apt 
use  of  a  theatre,  as  the  must  agveeable  and 
easy  method  of  making  a  polite  and  moral 
gentry ;  which  would  end  in  rendering  the  rest 
of  the  people  regular  in  their  behaviour,  and 
ambitious  of  laudable  undertakings. 

51.  James's  Coffee-house,  April  27. 

Letters  from  Naples  of  tbe  ninth  instant, 
N.  8.  advite,  that  cardinal  Grimani  had  or- 
dered tbe  regiment  commanded  by  general 
Pate  to  march  towards  Final,  in  oi  der  to  em- 
bark for  Catalonia ;  whither  also  a  thousand 
horse  are  to  be  transported  from  Sardinia,  be- 
sides tbe  troops  which  come  from  the  Milanese. 
An  English  man-of-war  has  taken  two  prizes, 
one  a  vessel  of  Malta,  the  other  of  Genoa,  both 
laden  with  goods  of  the  enemy.  They  write 
from  Florence  of  the  thirteenth,  that  his  ma- 
jesty of  Denmark  had  received  a  courier  from 
the  Hague,  with  an  account  of  some  matters 
relating  to  tbe  treaty  of  a  peace;  upon  which 
he  declared,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
hasten  to  his  own  dominions. 

Letters  from  Switzerland  inform  us,  that  the 
effects  of  the  great  scarcity  of  corn  in  France 
were  felt  at  Geneva ;  the  magistrates  of  which 
city  had  appointed  deputies  to  treat  with  the 
cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich,  fur  leave  to  buy 
up  such  quantities  of  grain  within  their  terri- 
tories as  should  he  thought  necessary,  llie 
protestants  of  Tockenburg  are  still  in  arms 
about  the  convent  of  St.  Juhn,  and  have  de- 
clare<l,  that  they  will  not  lay  them  down,  until 
they  shall  have  sufficient  security,  from  the 
Roman  Catholics,  of  living  unmolested  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion.  In  the  mean  time, 
tbe  deputies  of  Bern  and  Tockenburg  have  fre- 
quent conferences  at  Zurich  with  the  regency 
of  that  canton,  to  find  out  methods  for  quieting 
tbcte  disorders. 


Letters  firom  tbe  Hague,  of  tbe  third  of  M«y> 
advise,  that  tbe  president  Ruuille*  after  his  last 
conference  with  tbe  deputies  of  the  States,  bad 
retired  to  Bodegrave,  five  miles  distant  from 
Worden,  and  expected  the  return  of  a  courier 
from  France  on  the  fourth,  with  new  instruc- 
tions. It  is  said,  if  his  answer  from  tbe  French 
court  shall  not  prove  satisfactory,  he  will  be 
desired  to  withdraw  out  of  these  parts.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  also  reported,  that  his  equipage. 
as  an  ambassador  on  this  great  occasion,  is  ac- 
tually on  the  march  towards  bim.  Tliey  write 
from  Flanders,  that  tbe  great  convoy  of  provi- 
sions, which  set  out  from  Ghent,  is  safely  ar- 
rived at  Lisle.  Those  advices  add,  that  the 
enemy  had  assembled  near  Tournay  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops,  drawn  out  of  tbe 
neighbouring  garrisons.  Their  high  mighti- 
nesses having  sent  orders  to  their  ministers  at 
Hamburgh  and  Dantzie,  to  engage  tbe  magis- 
trates of  those  cities  to  forbid  tbe  sale  of  com 
to  the  French,  and  to  signify  to  them,  that 
the  Dutch  merchants  will  buy  up  as  much  ol 
that  commodity  as  they  can  spare;  the  Ham- 
buiighers  have  accordingly  contracted  with  the 
Dutch,  and  refused  any  commerce  with  tbe 
French  on  that  occasion. 

jFVom  mjf  own  jipartment. 
After  tbe  lassitude  of  a  day,  spent  in  iIm 
strolling  manner  which  is  usual  with  men  U 
fdeasure  in  this  town,  and  with  a  bead  full  of 
a  million  of  impertinenctes,  which  bad  danoed 
round  it  for  ten'  hours  together,  I  came  to  my 
lodging,  and  hastened  to  bed.  My  valet  de 
chambre  knows  my  university-trick  of  reading 
there ;  and  he,  being  a  good  scholar  for  a  gen- 
tleman, ran  over  the  names  of  Horace,  Tibul- 
lus,  Ovid,  and  others,  to  know  which  I  would 
have.  '  Bring  Virgil,*  said  I ;  *  and  if  I  fall 
asleep,  take  care  of  the  candle.'  I  read  the 
sixth  book  over  with  the  most  exquisite  de- 
light, and  had  gone  half  through  it  a  second 
time,  when  the  pleasing  ideas  of  Elysian  fields, 
deceased  worthies  walking  in  them,  true  lovers 
enjoying  their  languisbment  without  pain,  com- 
passion for  tbe  unhappy  spirits  who  had  mis- 
spent their  short  day-light,  and  were  exiled 
from  the  seats  of  bliu  for  ever ;  I  say,  I  was 
deep  again  in  my  reading,  when  this  mixture 
of  images  had  taken  place  of  all  others  in  my 
imaginatk>n  before,  and  lulled  me  into  a  dream, 
from  which  I  am  Just  awake,  to  my  great  dis- 
advantage. The  happy  mansions  of  Elysium, 
by  degrees,  seemed  to  be  wafted  from  me»  and 
the  very  traces  of  my  late  waking  tbougfals 
began  to  fade  away,  when  i  was  cast  by  a  sad- 
den whirlwind  upon  an  island,  encompassed 
with  a  roaring  and  troubled  sea,  which  shaked 
its  very  centre,  and  rocked  its  inhabitants  as 
in  a  cradle.  The  islanders  lay  on  their  faces, 
without  offering  to  look  «^p,  or  hope  for  preser- 
vation;  all  her  barboors  were  crowded  with 
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marlncn,  and  tall  vettelfl  of  war  lay  in  danger 
of  beinf  driven  to  pieces  on  her  tbores.  '  Bless 
me  !*  said  I,  '  why  have  I  lived  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  convulsion  of  nature  should  be 
so  terrible  to  me,  when  1  feel  in  myself  that 
the  better  part  of  me  is  to  survive  it  ?  Oh ! 
may  that  be  in  happiness  1*  A  sudden  shriek. 
in  which  the  whole  people  on  their  faces  joined, 
interrupted  my  soliloquy,  and  turned  my  eyes 
and  attention  to  the  object  that  had  given  us 
that  sudden  start,  in  the  midst  of  an  incon- 
solable and  speechless  affliction.  Immediately 
the  winds  grew  calm,  the  waves  subsided,  and 
the  people  stood  up,  turning  their  faces  upon 
a  magnificent  pile  in  the  midst  of  the  island. 
There  we  beheld  an  hero  of  a  comely  and  erect 
aspect,  but  pale  and  languid,  sitting  under  a 
canopy  of  state.  By  the  faces  and  dumb  sor- 
row of  those  who  attended,  we  thought  him  in 
the  article  of  death.  At  a  distance  sat  a  lady 
whose  life  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  same  thread 
with  his ;  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him, 
and  seemed  to  smother  ten  thousand  thousand 
nameless  things,  which  urged  her  tenderness 
to  elasp  him  in  her  arms ;  but  her  greatness 
of  spirit  overcame  those  sentiments,  and  gave 
ner  power  to  forbear  disturbing  his  last  mo- 
ment; which  immediately  approached.  The 
hero  looked  up  with  an  air  of  negligence,  and 
satiety  of  being,  rather  than  of  pain  to  leave  it ; 
and,  leaning  back  his  head,  expired. 

When  the  heroine,  who  sat  at  a  distance, 
siw  his  last  instant  come,  she  threw  herself  at 
his  feet,  and,  kneeling,  pressed  his  hand  to 
her  lips,  in  which  posture  she  continued  un- 
der the  agony  of  an  unutterable  sorrow,  until 
conducted  from  our  sight  by  her  attendants. 
That  commanding  awe,  which  accompanies  the 
grief  of  great  minds,  restrained  the  multitude 
while  in  her  presence ;  but  as  soon  as  she  re- 
tired, they  gave  way  to  their  distraction,  and 
all  the  islanders  called  upon  their  deceased 
hero.  To  him,  methought,  they  cried  out,  as 
to  a  guardian  being ;  and  I  gathered  from  their 
broken  accents,  that  it  was  he  who  had  the 
empire  over  the  ocean  and  iu  powers,  by  which 
he  bad  long  protected  the  island  from  shipwreck 
and  invask>n.  They  now  give  a  loose  to  their 
moan,  and  think  themselves  exposed  without 
hopes  of  human  or  divine  assistance.  While 
the  people  ran  wild,  and  expressed  all  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  lamentation,  methought  a  sable 
cloud  overshadowed  the  whole  land,  and  co- 
vered its  inhabitants  with  darkness :  no  glimpse 
of  light  appeared,  except  one  ray  from  heaven 
upon  the  place  in  which  the  heroine  now  se- 
cluded herself  from  the  world,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  those  abodes  to  which  her  consort 
was  ascended.  Methought  a  long  period  of 
time  had  passed  away  in  mourning  and  in 
darkness,  when  a  twilight  began  by  degrees  to 
enlighten  the  hemisphere ;  and,  looking  round 
me,  I  saw  a  boat  rowed  towards  the  shore,  in 


which  sat  a  personage  adorned  with  warlike 
trophies,  bearing  on  his  left  arm  a  shield,  on 
which  was  engraven  the  image  of  victory,  and 
in  his  right  hand  a  branch  of  olive.  His  visage 
was  at  once  so  winning  and  so  awful,  that  the 
shield  and  the  olive  seemed  equally  suitable  to 
bis  genius. 

When  this  illustrious  person*  touched  on 
the  shoro,  he  was  received  by  the  acclamations 
of  the  people,  and  followed  to  the  palace  of 
the  heroine.  No  pleasure  in  the  glory  of  her 
arms,  or  the  acclamations  of  her  applauding 
subjects,  were  ever  capable  to  suspend  her  sor* 
row  for  one  moment,  till  she  saw  the  olive- 
branch  in  the  hand  of  that  suspicious  mes- 
senger. At  that  siglit,  as  heaven  bestows  its 
blessings  on  the  wanu  and  importunities  of 
mortals,  out  of  its  native  bounty,  and  not  to 
increase  its  own  power  or  honour,  in  compassion 
to  the  world,  the  celestial  mourner  was  then 
first  seen  to  turn  her  regard  to  things  below  ; 
and,  taking  the  branch  out  of  the  warrior's 
hand,  looked  at  it  with  much  satisfaction,  and 
spoke  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  with  a  voice 
and  accent,  such  as  in  that  which  guardian 
spirits  whisper  to  dying  penitents  assurances 
of  happiness.  The  air  was  bushed,  the  multi- 
tude attentive,  and  all  nature  in  a  pause  while 
she  was  speaking.  But  as  soon  as  the  messen- 
ger of  peace  had  made  some  low  reply,  in  which, 
methought,  I  heard  the  word  Iberia,  the  he- 
roine, assuming  a  more  severe  air,  but  such  as 
spoke  resolution  without  rage,  returned  him 
the  olive,  and  again  veiled  her  face.  Loud 
cries  and  clashing  of  arms  immediately  fol- 
lowed, which  forced  me  from  my  charming 
vision,  and  drove  mc  back  to  these  mansions 
of  care  and  sorrow. 

•»*Mr.  Bickerstaff  thanks  Mr.  Quarterstaff 
for  his  kind  and  instructive  letter  dated  the 
twenty-sixth  instant. 
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Wbatc'cr  men  do,  or  My,  or  Ihluk,  or  dreun. 
Oar  motley  paper  acixe*  for  it's  theme. 


P. 


ff^iWs  Qiffee-housf,  April  58. 
This  evening  we  were  entertained  with  I1ie 
Old  Bachelor,t  a  comedy  of  deserved  reputa- 
tion. In  the  character  which  gives  name  to 
the  play,  there  is  excellently  represented  the 
reluctance  of  a  battered  debauchee  to  come 
into  the  trammels  of  order  and  decency ;  he 
neither  languishes  nor  bums,  but  frets  for  love. 
The  gentlemen  of  more  regular  behaviour  are 


•  Aboot  thU  Ume  Uic  dnke  of  Marlboroogb  reUiraed  Arom 
IloUand,  widi  the  preliminaries  of  »  peace. 
t  Uy  Congrevc.    His  first  play,  and  OrH  acted  in  IdjS. 
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drawn  with  much  spirit  and  wit,  and  the  ib^ma 
iotroduced  by  the  dialogue  of  the  first  scene 
with  uncommoiT,  yet  natural  conversation.  The 
part  of  Fondlewife  is  a  lively  ima^  of  the  un- 
seasonable fondness  of  a^  and  impotence.  But, 
instead  of  such  agreeable  works  as  these,  tlie 
town  has  for  half  an  age  been  tormented  with 
insects  called  Ea*y  ff^riters,  whose  abilities 
Mr.  Wycherly  one  day  described  excellently 
well  Id  one  word :  '  That,*  says  he,  *  among 
these  fellows  is  called  Easy  ff^rkmgt  which 
any  one  may  easily  write.'  Such  janty  scrih- 
Uecs  are  so  justly  laughed  at  for  their  sonnets 
on  Phillis  and  Chloris,  and  fantastical  descrip- 
tions in  them,  that  an  ingenious  kinsman  of 
mine,  of  the  family  of  the  Staffs,  Mr.  Humphrey 
Wagstafif  by  name,  has,  to  avoid  their  strain, 
run  into  a  way  perfectly  new,  and  described 
things  exactly  as  they  happen ;  *  .  he  never 
forms  fields,  or  nympha,  or  groves,  where  they 
are  not ;  but  makes  the  incidents  just  as  they 
really  appear.  For  an  example  of  it:  1  stole 
out  of  his  manuscript  the  following  lines ;  they 
are  a  description  of  the  moming»  but  of  the 
rooming  in  town ;  nay,  of  the  morning  at  this 
end  of  the  town>  where  my  kinsman  at  present 
lodges  £ 

Kow  hardly  here  and  there  an  hackney  coach 
Appearing,  sbow'd  Uie  ruddy  morn's  approach. 
Kow  Betty  from  her  master's  bed  bad  flowu. 
And  softly  stole  to  discompose  her  own. 
The  ftUjMhud  'prentice,  (h»n  his  master's  door. 
Had  par'd  the  street,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor ; 
Vow  Moll  bad  whlrl'd  her  mop  with  dcx'troiis  airs, 
Prepar'd  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 
The  youth  irlth  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 
The  kennei-edge,  where  wheels  bad  worn  the  place. 
The  small-coal  man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep, 
Till  drownM  In  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep. 
Dims  at  his  lordship's  gattt  began  to  meet ; 
And  brick-dnit  Moll  liad  scream'd  thro'  half  a  street : 
The  turnkey  now  his  flock  retaining  see?, 
Daly  let  out  a'  nifihts  to  steal  for  f^es. 
11>e  watcbftil  baiUBI  Uke  their  silent  stands ; 
And  school-boys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 

All  that  I  apprehend  is,  that  dear  Numps 
will  be  angry  I  have  published  these  lines ;  not 
that  he  has  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  them, 
but  for  fear  of  those  rogues,  the  bane  to  all  ex- 
cellent performances,  the  imitators.  There- 
fore, beforehand,  I  bar  all  descriptions  of  the 
evening;  as  a  medley  of  verses  signifying  grey 
peas  are  now  cried  warm;  that  wenches  now 
begin  to  amble  rotind  the  passages  of  the  play- 
house: or  of  noon;  as,  that  fine  ladies  and 
great  lieaux  are  just  yawning  out  of  their  beds 
and  windows  in  Pall-mall,  and  so  forth.  I 
forewarn  also  all  persons  from  encouraging 
any  draughts  after  my  cousin ;  and  foretell  any 
man  who  shall  go  about  to  imitate  him,  that 
he  will  be  very  insipid.  The  family-stock  is 
embarked  in  this  design,  and  we  will  not  ad- 
mit of  counterfeits.    Dr.  Anderson  f  and  his 


heirs  enjoy  his  pills ;  Sir  William  Read  *  has 
the  cure  of  eyes,  and  monsieur  Rossellif  only 
can  cure  the  gout.  We  pretend  to  none  of 
these  things ;  but  to  examine  who  and  who 
are  ttigether,  to  tell  any  mistaken  man  he  is 
not  what  he  believes  he  is,  to  distinguish  merit, 
and  expose  false  pretences  to  it,  is  a  liberty 
our  family  has  by  law  in  them,  from  an  inter- 
marriage with  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Scoggin,  X 
the  famous  droll  of  the  last  century.  This 
right  1  design  to  make  use  of;  but  will  not 
encroach  upon  the  above-mentioned  adepts,  or 
any  other.  At  the  same  time,  I  shall  take  all 
the  privileges  I  may,  as  an  Englishman,  and 
will  lay  hold  of  the  late  act  of  naturalization 
to  introduce  what  I  shall  think  fit  from  France. 
The  use  of  that  law  mtiy,  I  hope,  he  extended 
to  people  the  polite  world  with  new  characters, 
as  well  as  the  kingdom  itself  with  new  sub- 
jects. Therefore  an  author  of  that  nation, 
called  La  Bmyere,  I  shall  make  bold  with  on 
such  occasions.  The  last  person  1  read  of  in 
that  writer  was  lord  Timon.  I'imon,  says  my 
author,  is  the  most  generous  of  all  men ;  but 
is  so  hurried  away  with  that  strong  impulse  of 
bestowing,  that  he  confers  benefits  without 
distinction,  and  is  munificent  without  layuig 
oblig^ations.  For  all  the  unworthy,  who  re- 
ceive from  him,  have  so  little  sense  of  this  no- 
ble infirmity,  that  they  look  upon  themselves 
rather  as  partners  in  a  spoil,  than  partakers  of 
a  bounty.  The  other  day,  coming  into  Paris, 
I  met  Timon  going  out  on  horseback,  attended 
only  by  one  servant.  It  struck  me  with  a 
sudden  damp,  to  see  a  man  of  so  excellent  a 
disposition,  and  who  understood  making  a  figure 
so  well,  so  much  shortened  in  his  retinue.  But, 
passing  by  his  house,  1  saw  his  great  coaeh 
break  to  pieces  before  his  door,  and,  by  a  strange 
enchantment,  immediately  turned  into  many 
different  vehicles.  The  first  was  a  very  pretty 
chariot,  into  which  stepped  his  lordship's  se- 
cretary. Tbe  second  was  hung  a  little  heavier ; 
into  that  strutted  the  fat  steward.  In  an  in- 
stant followed  a  chaise,  which  was  entered  by 
the  butler.  The  rest  of  the  body  and  wheels 
were  forthwith  changed  into  go-carts,  and  run 
away  with  by  the  nurses  and  brats  of  the  rest 
of  the  family.  What  makes  these  misfortunes 
in  the  affairs  of  Timon  the  more  astonishing 
is,  that  he  has  better  understanding  than  those 
who  cheat  him;  so  that  a  man  knows  not 


•  Dr.  Swift. 

t  A  ndersun  was  a  Scotcfl  phy  »lcian  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
I.  and  Charles  II. 


•  *  Hciiley  would  fidn  have  me  to  go  with  Steele  and 
Rowe,  &c.  to  an  invlution  at  Sir  William  Read's.  Sorely 
yon  have  heard  of  him.  He  has  been  a  mountebank,  and 
U  the  queen's  oculist ;  he  makes  admirable  punch,  and  treats 
y<m  in  eold  vessels.  But  I  am  engaged,  and  won't  go; 
neither  indeed  am  I  fond  of  the  Jaunt."  April  11, 17  U.— 
Swift's  Works,  vol.  xxiL  p.  £0. 

It  is  said  that  the  queen's  ocidist,  though  he  was  wonder- 
fully successftil,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

t  Roaselli,  snflkriently  known  f)rom  the  Romance  of  t^% 
life,  which  was  written  by  himself. 

1  Scoggin  was  a  baffbon  In  the  reign  of  king  James  I. 
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\^hkh  more  to  wonder  at,  the  indiffierence  of 
tte  master,  or  the  impodence  of  the  servant. 

ff^hUe**  Ckocolaie-houte,  Jprii  99. 
It  is  a  matter  df  much  speculation  among 
the  beaux  and  oglers,  what  it  is  that  can  have 
made  so  sudden  a  change,  as  has  been  of  late 
observed,  in  the  whole  behaviuur  of  Pastorella, 
who  never  sat  still  a  moment  until  she  was 
eighteen,  which  she  has  n«iw  exceeded  by  two 
mtmths.  Her  aunt;  who  has  the  care  of  her, 
has  not  been  always  so  lig'd  as  she  is  at  this 
present  date ;  but  has  «o  good  a  sense  of  the 
frailty  of  woman,  and  falsehood  of  man,  that 
she  resolved  on  all  manner  of  methods  to  keep 
P^tnrella,  if  possible,  in  safety,  against  herself 
and  all  her  admirers.  At  the  same  time  the 
good  lady  knew  by  long  experience,  that  a  gay 
inclination,  curbed  too  rashly,  would  but  run 
to  the  greater  excesses  for  that  restraint ;  she 
therefore  intended  to  watch  her,  and  take  some 
opportunity  of  engaging  her  insensibly  in  her 
own  interests,  without  the  anguish  of  an  ad- 
munition.  You  are  to  know,  then,  that  miss, 
with  all  her  flirting  and  ogling,  had  also  na- 
turally a  strong  curiosity  in  her,  and  was  the 
greatest  eaves- dropper  breathing.  Parisatis  (for 
s«)  her  prudent  aunt  is  called)  olwerved  this  hu- 
mour, and  retires  one  day  to  her  closet,  into 
wliich  she  knew  Pastorella  would  peep,  and 
listen  to  know  how  she  was  employed.  It 
happened  accordingly;  and  the  young  lady 
saw  her  good  govemanle  on  her  knees,  and,, 
after  a  mental  behaviour^  break  into  these 
words, — *  As  for  the  dear  child  committed  to 
my  care,  let  her  sobriety  of  carriage,  and  seve- 
rity of  behaviour,  be  such  as  may  make  that 
noble  lord  who  b  taken  with  her  beauty,  turn 
his  designs  to  such  as  are  honourable.*  Here 
Parisatfs  heard  her  niece  nestle  closer  to  the 
key- hole:  she  then  goes  on:  *  Make  her  the 
joyful  mother  of  a  numerous  and  wealthy  off- 
spring;  and  let  her  carriage  be  such,  as  may 
make  this  noble  youth  expect  the  blessings  of 
a  happy  marriage,  from  tlie  singularity  of  her 
life,  in  this  loose  and  censorious  age.'  Miss, 
having  beard  enough,  sneaks  off  for  fear  of 


ture  went  to  far,  as  to  make  hln  put  off  hit 
admonitions  to  his  son,  even  until  af(er  his 
death ;  and  did  not  give  him  his  thoughts  of 
him,  until  he  came  to  read  that  memorable 
passage  in  his  will :  '  All  the  rest  of  my 
estate,'  says  he,  *  I  leave  to  my  son  Edward 
(who  is  executor  to  this  my  will)  to  be  squan- 
dered as  he  shall  think  fit :  I  leave  it  him  for 
that  purpose,  and  hope  no  better  for  him."  A 
generous  disdain,  and  reflection  upon  how 
little  he  deserved  from  so  excellent  a  father, 
reformed  the  young  man,  and  made  Edward, 
from  an  arrant  rake,  become  a  fine  gtmtlemau. 

St.  James's  C^fifee^ouse,  April  29. 

Letters  from  Portugal  of  the  eighteenth  in- 
stant, dated  from  Estremos,  say,  that  on  the 
sixth  the  carl  of  Galway  arrived  at  that  place, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  quarters 
well  furnished  with  all  manner  of  provisions, 
and  a  quantity  of  bread  sufficient  (br  subsist- 
ing the  troops  for  sixty  days,  besides  biscuit  for 
twenty-five  days.  The  enemy  give  out,  that 
they  shall  bring  into  the  field  fourteen  regi- 
ments of  horse,  and  twenty-four  battalions. 
The  troops  in  the  service  of  Portugal  will  make 
up  14,000  foot,  and  4000  horse.  On  the  day 
these  letteis  were  despatched,  the  earl  of  Gal 
way  received  advice,  that  the  marquis  de  Bay 
was  pre|mring  for  some  enterprise,  by  gather- 
ing liis  t  roops  together  on  the  frontiers.  Where- 
upon his  excellency  resolved  to  go  that  same 
night  to  Villa  Viciosa,  to  assemble  the  troops 
in  that  neighboarbood,  in  order  to  disappoint 
his  designs. 

Yesterday,  in  the  evening,  captam  Foxton, 
aid-de-carap  to  major-general  Cadogan,  arrived 
here  express  from  the  duke  ()f  Marlborough ; 
and  this  day  a  mail  is  come  in  with  letters 
from  Brussels  of  the  sixth  of  May,  N.  S.  which 
advise,  that  the  enemy  had  drawn  together  a 
body,  consisting  uf  2t),000  uten,  with  a  design, 
as  was  supfiosed,  to  intercept  the  great  convoy 
on  the  march  towards  Lisle,  which  was  safely 
arrived  at  Menin  and  Courtray,  in  its  way  to 
that  place,  ibe  French  having  retired  without 
making  any  attempt. 
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Tke  manbal  is  come  Co  (iheiit:  the  other  two 
are  arrived  at  the  H.tgue. 

It  is  OMnfidently  roportetl  here,  that  the  rii^ht 
.booourable  the  lord  Townshend  is  to ^  witli 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Marlborough  into  Hol- 
hiid. 

*•*  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  received  the  epistles 
of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Wagstaff,  Timothy  Pikestaff 
and  Wagstaff,  which  he  will  acknowledge  far- 
ther as  occasion  shall  serve. 


No.  1(1.]       Tuesday,  May  3,  1709. 


Quirquid  acaht  homines 

Doatri  eu  ftrrago  iibcUi. 


Juv.  Sat.  1. 85. 86. 


Whate'cr  men  do,  or  aay,  or  think,  or  dreniu. 
Our  nv}(l<fy  paper  aeiJaen  for  ii*s  tberoe.  P. 

BY  MRS.  JENNY  DISTAFF.  HALF.SISrER  TO  MR. 
BICKETlsrAFF. 

I^om  my  own  Apartment,  May  1. 
My  brother  Isaac,  having  a  sudden  occasion 
to  go  out  of  town,  ordered  me  to  take  upon 
roe  tbe  despatch  ofthe  next  advices  from  home, 
with  liberty  to  speak  in  my  own  way ;  not 
doubting  the  allowances  which  would  be  given 
to  a  writer  of  my  sex.  Vou  may  be  sure  I 
undertook  it  with  much  satisfaction  ;  and  I 
confess,  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  op- 
portunity of  running  o^-er  all  the  papers  in  his 
closet*  which  he  has  left  open  for  my  use  on 
this  occasion.  The  first  that  I  Uy  my  hands 
on»  is  a  treatise  concerning  *the  empire  of 
beauty,'  and  the  effects  it  has  had  in  all  nations 
of  tbe  world,  upon  the  public  and  private  ac- 
tk>ns  of  men ;  with  an  appendix,  which  he  calls, 
*  The  Bachelor's  scheme  for  governing  his  wife/ 
The  first  thing  he  makes  this  gentleman'  pro- 
pose, is,  that  she  shall  be  no  woman ;  for  she  is 
to  have  an  aversion  to  balls,  to  operas,  to  visits : 
she  is  to  think  his  company  sufficient  to  fill  up 
all  the  hours  of  life  with  great  satisfaction ;  she 
is  never  to  believe  any  other  man  wise,  learned, 
or  valiant ;  or  at  least,  but  in  a  second  degree. 
Jn  tbe  next  place,  he  intends  she  shall  be  a 
y'  cuckold ;  but  expects,  that  he  himself  must 
live  in  perfect  security  from  that  terror.  He 
dwells  a  great  while  on  instructions  for  her 
discreet  behaviour,  in  case  of  his  falsehood.  1 
have  not  patience  with  these  unreasonable  ex- 
pectations, therefore  turn  back  to  the  treatise 
itself.  Here  indeed  my  brother  deduces  all  the 
revolutions  among  men  from  the  passion  of 
love;  and  m  his  preface  answers  that  usual 
observation  against  us,  '  that  there  is  no  quar- 
rel without  a  woman  in  it ;'  with  a  gallant  as- 
sertion, that  '  there  is  nothing  else  worth 
quarrelling  for.'  My  brother  is  of  a  complexion 
truly  amorous;  all  his  thoughts  and  actions 
carry  in  them  a  tincture  of  that  obliging  in- 
clination ;  and  this  turn  has  opened  his  eyes  to 
see,  that  we  are  not  the  inconsiderable  crea- 
tures which  unlucky  pretenders  to  our  favour 


would  insinuate.  He  observes,  that  no  man 
begins  to  make  any  tolerable  figure,  until  he 
sets  out  with  the  hopes  of  pleasing  some  one 
of  us.  No  sooner  he  takes  that  in  hand,  but 
he  pleases  every  one  else  by  the  bye.  It  has 
an  immediate  effect  upon  his  behaviour.  There 
is  colonel  Ranter,*  who  never  spuke  without 
an  oath,  until  he  saw  tbe  lady  Betty  Modish ; 
now,  never  gives  his  man  an  order,  but  it  is, 
'  Pray,  Tom,  do  it.'  The  drawers  where  he 
drinks  live  in  perfect  happiness.  He  asked  Will 
at  the  George  the  other  day,  how  he  did  ?  Where 
he  used  to  say,  '  Damn  it,  it  is  so ;'  he  now 
'  believes  there  is  some  mistake ;  he  must  con- 
fess, he  is  of  another  opinion;  but  however  he 
will  not  in*»i«it.* 

Every  temper,  except  downright  insipid,  is 
to  be  animated  and  softened  by  the  influence 
of  beauty;  hut  of  this  untractable  sort  is  a 
lifeless  handsome  fellow  that  visits  as,  whom  I 
have  dressed  at  this  twelvemonth,  but  he  is  as 
insensible  of  all  the  arts  I  use,  as  if  he  con- 
versed all  that  time  with  his  nurse.  He  out- 
does our  whole  sex  in  all  the  faults  our  enemies 
impute  to  us ;  he  has  brought  laziness  into  an 
opinion,  and  makes  his  indolence  bis  philoso- 
phy :  insomuch  that  no  longer  ago  than  yester- 
day in  the  evening  he  gave  me  this  account  of 
himself:  *  1  am,  madam,  perfectly  unmoved  at 
all  that  passes  among  men,  and  seldom  give 
myself  the  fatigue  of  going  among  them  ;  but 
when  I  do,  I  always  appear  the  same  thing  Xo 
those  whom  I  converse  with.  IWy  hours  of  ex- 
istence, or  being  awake,  are  from  eleven  in  the 
morning  to  eleven  at  night ;  half  of  which  I 
live  to  myself,  in  picking  my  teeth,  washing 
my  hands,  paring  my  nails,  and  looking  in  the 
glass.  The  insignificancy  of  my  manners  to 
the  rest  of  the  world, f  makes  the  laughers 
call  me  a  Quidnunc^  a  phrase  which  I  neither 
understand,  nor  shall  ever  enquire  what  they 
mean  by  it.  The  last  of  me  each  night  is  at 
St.  James's  coffee-house,  where  I  converse,  yet 
never  fall  into  a  dispute  on  any  ocpa^on  ;  but 
leave  the  understanding  1  have,  passive  of  all 
that  goes  through  it,  without  entering  into  the 
business  of  life.  And  thus,  madam,  have  I 
arrived  by  laziness,  to  what  others  pretend  to 
by  philosophy,  a  perfect  neglect  of  the  world.* 
Sure,  if  our  sex  had  the  liberty  of  frequenting 
public  houses  and  conversations,  we  should  put 


*  There  is  probably  an  allaeion  here  to  llic  cclcLnited  Mrf . 
Anne  Oldfield  and  brigndler-gencral  Chnrchill.  Mr*.  O. 
played  at  tliia  lime  inimitably  well  the  character  of  Lidy 
Betty  Modish  in  Uic  *  Carelew  Ila«band,'  which  the  anihor, 
Mr.  Gibber,  ackuowtedges  was  not  only  written  for  her,  bat 
copied  fh>m  her,  so  that  she  waa  both  the  player,  and  the 
orifinal  of  tbe  character.    Biog,  BrU,  Art.  Oldfield. 

t  What  follows  is  livjerled  as  a  farther  specimen  of  the 
manner  of  ihc  Annotat'or  on  the  Taller,  and  of  Uie  natore 
of  his  remarks.  See  Ta.tler,  Nos.  5.  ami  7.  '  Nothing  is 
more  wpropos,  than  to  lal  k  in  a  dialect  that  is  not  English, 
of  a  phrase  that  Is  not  sense.'  JbimUOiomiontkeTaiUr, 
part  i.  p.  80. 
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tbe^e  rivals  of  our  faulU  and  follies  out  of  couii- 
tbnance.  However,  we  shall  soon  have  the  plea- 
sure of  being  acquainted  with  them  one  way 
or  other ;  for  my  brother  Isaac  designs,  for  the 
use  of  our  sex,  to  give  the  exact  characters  of 
all  the  chief  politicians,  who  frequent  any  of 
the  coffee-houses  from  St.  James's  to  the  Ex- 
change ;  but  designs  to  begin  with  that  cluster 
of  wtse-headsy  as  they  are  found  sitting  every 
evening  fVom  the  .left  side  of  the  fire,  at  the 
Smyrna,  to  the  door.  This  will  be  of  great 
service  for  us,  and  I  have  authority  to  promise 
an  exact  journal  of  their  deliberations;  the 
publication  of  which  I  am  to  be  allowed  for 
;  pin-money.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cast  my 
eye  upon  a  new  book,  whjpch  gave  me  more 
pleasing  entertainment,  being  a  sixth  part  of 
Miscellany  Poems  published  by  Jacob Tonson,* 
which,  I  find,  by  my  brother's  notes  upon  it, 
no  way  inferior  to  the  other  volumes.  There 
is,  it  seems  in  this,  a  collection  of  the  best 
pastorals  that  have  hitherto  appeared  in  Eng- 
land; but,  among  them,  none  superior  to  that 
dialogue  between  Sylvia  and  Dorinda,  written 
by  one  of  my  own  sex;f  where  all  our  little 
weaknesses  are  laid  open  in  a  manner  more 
just,  and  with  truer  raillery,  than  ever  man 
yet  bit  upon. 

Only  this  I  now  discern, 

fVom  Uie  things  ihoa'dat  have  nte  learn, 

That  womaDkiod's  pecniiar  Jo>s 

From  past  or  prcacnt  bcaoties  rise. 

But,  to  reassume  my  first  design,  there  can- 
not be  a  greater  instance  of  the  command  of 
females,  than  in  the  prevailing  charms  of  the 
heroine  in  the  play,  which  was  acted  this  night, 
called,  •  All  for  Love ;  or  The  World  well  Lost.'J 
The  enamoured  Anthony  resigns  glory  and 
power  to  the  force  of  the  attractive  Cleopatra, 
whose  charms  were  the  defence  of  her  diadem 
against  a  people  otherwise  invincible.  It  is  so 
natural  for  women  to  talk  of  themselves,  that 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  all  my  own  sex  at  least  will 
pardon  me,  that  I  could  fall  into  no  other  dis- 
course. If  we  have  their  favour,  we  give  our- 
selves very  little  anxiety  for  the  rest  of  our 
readers.  I  believe  I  see  a  sentence  of  Latin 
in  my  brother's  day-book  of  wit,  which  seems 
applicable  on  this  occasion,  and  in  contempt 
of  the  critics, 

■  Trlstltiam  ct  metus 

Tradam  proCervis  in  mare  Cretlcam  i 
'  Portare  Tentls.  Hmr.  1.  Od.  zxvi.  2. 

Vo  boding  fears  shall  break  my  rest, 
Nor  anxiooa  cares  invade  my  breast ; 
Fofflheroi  ye  wanton  tales,  away, 


But  1  am  interrupted  by  a  packet  from  Mr. 
Kidney,  from  St.  James's  coffee-house,  which 
I  am  obliged  to  insert  in  the  very  style  and 
words  which  Mr.  Kidney  tises  in  his  letter. 

St  Jameis  Coffee-house^  May  3. 

We  are  advised  by  letters  from  Bern,  dated 
the  first  insunt,  N.  S.  that  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick arrived  at  Lyons  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
last  month,  and  continued  his  journey  the  next 
dajr  to  visit  the  passes  of  the  mountains  and 
other  posts  in  Dauphin^  and  Provence.  These 
letters  also  informed  us,  that  the  miseries  of 
the  people  in  France  are  heightened  to  that 
degree,  that  unless  a  peace  be  speedily  con- 
cluded, half  of  that  kingdom  would  perish  for 
want  of  bread.  On  the  twenty-fourth,  the 
marshal  de  Thesse  passed  through  Lyons,  in 
his  way  to  Versailles ;  and  two  battalions,  which 
were  marching  from  Alsace  to  reinforce  the 
army  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  passed  also 
throBgh  that  place.  Those  troops  were  to  be 
followed  by  six  battalions  more. 

Letters  from  Naples  of  the  sixteenth  of  April 
say,  that  the  msirquis  de  Prie's  son  was  arrived 
there,  with  instructions  from  bis  father,  to  sig- 
nify to  the  viceroy  the  necessity  his  imperial 
majesty  was  under,  of  desiring  an  aid  from  that 
kingdom,  for  carrying  on  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  war.  On  the  fourteenth  of 
the  same  month  they  made  a  review  of  the 
Spanish  troops  in  that  garrison,  and  after- 
wards of  the  marines;  one  part  of  whom  will 
embark  with  those  designed  for  Barcelona,  and 
the  rest  are  to  be  sent  on  board  the  galleys 
appointed  to  convoy  provisions  to  that  place. 

We  hear  from  Rome,  by  letters  dated  the 
twentieth  of  April,  that  the  count  de  Mellos, 
envoy  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  had  made 
bis  public  entry  into  that  city  with  much  state 
and  magnificence.  The  pope  has  lately  held 
two  other  consistories,  wherein  be  made  a  pro- 
motion of  two  cardinals;  but  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  king  Charles  is  still  deferred. 

Letters  from  other  parts  of  Italy  advise  us, 
that  the  doge  of  Venice  continues  dangerously 
ill ;  that  the  prince  de  Carignaii,  having  relapsed 
into  a  violent  fever,  died  the  twenty-third  of 
April,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

Advices  from  Vienna  of  the  twenty-seventh 
of  April  import,  that  the  archbishop  of  Saltz- 
burg  is  dead,  who  is  succeeded  by  count  Har- 
rach,  formerly  bishop  of  Vienna,  and  for  these 
last  three  years  coadjutor  to  the  said  arcb- 


t.:-i ^»J    «U.* 


^^^  s;r««:n«:i:. 
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Letten  from  Pant,  dated  May  the  tixth,  say 
that  the  narabal  de  Tbcsse  arrired  there  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  Ian  month,  and  that  the 
chevalier  de  Bouil  w%  sent  thither  by.  Don 
Pedro  Ronquillo  with  advice,  that  the  confe* 
aerate  tquadroa  appeared  before  Alioaiit  on 
the  seventeenth ;  and,  having  for  tone  time 
cannonaded  the  city,  endeavoured  to  land  tome 
troops  for  the  relief  of  the  eastle;  but  general 
Stanhope,  Bnding  the  pastes  well  guarded^  and 
tbe  enterprise  dangerous,  demanded  to  capku* 
late  for  the  castle;  which  benig  granted  Mm, 
tbe  garrison,  consisting  of  six  hundred  regular 
troops,  marched  out  with  their  arms  and  bag- 
gage the  day  following ;  and  being  received  ou 
board,  tbey  Immediately  set  sail  for  Barcelona. 
These  letters  add,  that  the  march  of  the  French 
and  Swiss  regiments  Is  further  deferred  for  a 
few  days ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Nomlles  was 
just  ready  to  set  out  fbr  Roossillon,  as  well  as 
the  count  de  Bexons  fat  Catalonia. 

The  same  advices  say,  bread  was  sold  at 
Paris  for  sixpence  a  pound}  and  that  there 
was  not  half  enough,  even  at  that  rate,  to  sup« 
ply  tbe  necessities  of  the  people,  which  n* 
daced  them  to  the  utmost  despair;  that  three 
hundred  men  had  taken  up  arms,  andg  having 
plundered  the  market  of  the  suburb  of  St.  Ger- 
main, pressed  down  by  their  multitude  tbe  king's 
guards  who  opposed  them.    Two  of  those  mu-^ 
tineers  were  afterwards  seixed  and  condemned 
to  death ;  hot  foor  others  went  to  tbe  magis- 
trate who  pronounced  that  sentence,  and  told 
him,  be  must  expect  to  answer  with  bis  own 
life  fbr  those  of  their  comrades.   All  order  and 
sense  of  government  being  thas>  lost  among 
Che  enraged  people ;  to  keep  up  a  show  of  an* 
thority,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  Who  saw  aH 
their  Insoleoce,  pretended,  that  be  had  repre- 
sented to  the  king  their  deplorable  condition, 
and  had  obtained  tbel^  pardon.    Jt  is  further 
reported,  that  the  dauphin  and  dutcbess  of 
Burguncty,  as  they  went  to  the  opera,  were 
surrounded  by  crowds  of  people,  who  upbraided 
them  with  their  neglect  of  the  general  calamity, 
in  going  to  diversions,  when  the  wbofe  people 
were  ready  to  perish  for  want  of  bread.  Edicts 
are  daily  poblbbed  to  suppress  these  riots; 
Afid  papers,  with  mehace  against  the  govern- 
■teot,  as  publicly  thrown  aboat*  Among  others, 
these  words  v»ere  dropped  in  a  court  of  Justice. 


been  sent  blank  by  mounieur  Ruuille,  be  wait 
there  two  days  before  his  <|UAlity  was  known. 
That  nainister  offered  to  communicate  to  mon- 
sieur Heinous  the  proposals  which  he  had  to 
make ;  but  the  pensionary  refused  to  see  thorn, 
and  said,  he  would  signify  it  to  the  states,  who 
deputed  some  of  their  own  body  to  acquaint 
him,  that  they  would  enter  into  no  negotiation 
until  the  arrival  of  his  grace  tbe  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  tbe  other  ministers  of  the  alliance. 
Prince  Eugene  was  expected  there  the  twelfth 
instant  from  Brussels,  ft  is  said,  that  be^hJes 
monsieur  dc  Torcy,  and  inonsieur  Pajot,  direc- 
tor-general of  the  posts,  there  are  two  or  three 
persons  at  the  Hague  wboSe  names  are  not 
known ;  but  it  is  supposed,  that  the  dukp 
d'AIha,  ambassador  from  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
was  one  of  them.  The  states  have  sent  letters 
to  all  the  cities  of  the  provinces,  desiring  them 
to  send  their  deputies  to  receive  the  proposi- 
tions of  peace  made  by  the  court  of  France. 

*«*  In  tbe  absence  of  Mr.  BickerstaflT,  Mrs. 
DistafTbas  received  Mr.  Nathaniel  Broomstti-k's 
letter. 

N.  B.  Under  the  Signature  of  Natb.  BroOm*- 
stick,  tlie  subsequent  p^r,  «r  hints  fur  it, 
blight  have  been  communieatod  to  Steele  by 
Swift,  by  Anthony  Henley,  Es^.  or  by  Mr.  Jabet 
Hughes.    See Tatler«  No.  II. 

No.  11.]      TAttrs(%,  May  5,  1709. 

Qdtcqnid  agnat  koniloes 

ooitrl  Mt  farrago  libelM.     /uv.  Sat.  i.  85, 66. 

Whate'er  men  do,  or  ny,  or  tMnk,  or  cWesun, 
Oor  motley  paper  seize*  fur  it*B  theme.  P. 

DY  ISAAC  BICKERS  FAFF.  ESQUIRE, 

0Ws  Cfffee^hmte,  JUay  S. 
A  KINSMAN  has  sent  tne  h  letter,  therein  he 
informs  me,  be  had  lately  resolved  to  write  an 
heroic  poem,  but  by  business  ba$  been  inter- 
rupted, and  has  only  made  one  similitude, 
which  be  should  be  afflicted  to  have  wholly 
lost ;  and  begs  of  me  to  apply  it  to  something, 
being  very  desirous  to  see  it  well  placed  in  the 
world.  I  am  so  willing  to  help  the  distressed, 
that  I  have  taken  it  in ;  but,  tfaodgh  hta  gi^ater 
genius  might  very  well  distinguish  his  verses 
from  mine,  I  have  marked  where  his  begin.  His 
lines  are  a  description  of  the  sftn  In  eclipse. 
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DetpoiMtins  mortalf,  whh  oflisioos  care. 
The  coocuvc  dram  and  magic  bra*  prepare ; 
Implore  him  to  soiOdD  th'  important  fight. 
Ami  save  dcpendini  -worlds  from  endless  night: 
Fowlly  tliey  hope  their  labour  may  avail 
To  eaae  hto  conflict,  and  assist  his  toil. 
Whilst  he,  in  beams  of  native  splcndoar  bright,  j 
frhoogh  dark  his  orb  appear  to  haman  rftht)     j 
Shines  to  the  gods  with  more  dilliwlve  light ;     ' 
To  distant  stars  with  equal  glory  boms. 
Inflames  their  lamps,  and  feeds  ihdr  golden  oms, 
Sore  to  retain  hit  known  snperior  tract. 
And  proves  the  more  illoslrioos  by  Uefccl.' 


^     Thii  is  a  very  lively  image  5  but  I  must  take 
the  liberty  to  say,  my  kinsman  drives  the  sun 
a  little  like  Phafiton ;  *  he  has  all  the  warmib 
of  Phcebus,  but  will  not  stay  for  his  dirtction 
of  it    Jvail  and  toU,  drfect  and  tracts  will 
nerer  do  for  rhymes.    But,  however,  he  has 
the  true  spirit  in  bim ;  for  which  reason  I  was 
willing  to  entertain  any  thing  be  pleased  to  send 
me.  The  subject  which  be  writes  upon,  naturally 
raises  great  reflexions  in  the  soul,  and  puts  us 
in  mind  of  the  mixed  condition  which  we  mor- 
tals are  to  support ;  which,  as  it  varies  to  good 
or  bad,  adorns  or  defaces  our  actions  to  the 
beholders ;  all  which  glory  and  shame  must 
end  in,  what  we  so  much  repine  at,  death. 
Bat  doctrines  on  this  occasion,  any  other  than 
that  of  living  well,  are  the  most  insignificant 
and  most  empty  of  all  the  labours  of  men. 
None  but  a  tragedian  can  die  by  rule,  and 
•    wait  till  he  discovers  a  plot,  or  says  a  fine 
thing  upon  bis  exU^     In  real  life,  this  is  a 
chimera;  and  by  noble  spirits  it  will  be  done 
decently,  without  the  ostentation  of  it.    We 
see  men  of  all  conditions  and  characters  go 
through  it  with  equal  resolution  5  and  if  we 
consider  the  speeches  of  the  mighty  philoso- 
phcis,  heroes,  lawgivers,  and  great  capUins, 
they  can  produce  no  more  in  a  disoeming  spirit, 
tbftn  rules  to  make  a  man  a  fop  on  his  death- 
bed.   Commend  me  to  that  natural  greatoess 
of  soul,  expressed  by  an  innocent,  and  conse- 
quently resolute  country-fellow,  who  said  in 
the  pains  of  the  cholic,  *  If  1  once  get  this 
breath  out  of  my  body,  you  shall  hang  me  be- 
fore you  put  it  in  again.'     Honest  Ned!  and 
so  he  died,  f 

Bat  it  b  to  be  supposed,  that  from  this  place 
you  may  expect  an  account  of  such  a  thing  as 
a  new  play  is  not  to  be  omitted.    That  acted 


taken  from  bis  audience  all  manner  of  super- 
stition, by  the  agitatrons  of  pretty  Mrs.  Bignell, 
whom  he  has,  with  great  subtilty,  made  a  lay- 
sister,  as  well  as  a  prophetess ;  by  which  means 
she  carries  on  the  aflfairs  of  both  worids  with 
great  success.    My  friend  designs  to  go  on 
^ith  another  work  against  winter,  which  be 
^intends  to  call,  *  The  Modem  Poets,'  a  people 
no  less  mistaken  in  their  opinions  of  being  in- 
spired, than  the  other.     In  order  to  this,  be 
has  by  him  seven  songs,  besides  many  ambi- 
guities,  which  caiif\pt  be   mistaken  for  any 
thing  but  what  he  means  them.     Mr.  Durfey 
generally  writes  state-plays,  and  is  wonderfully 
useful  to  the  world  in  such   represenUtions. 
This  method  is  the  same  that  was  used  by  the 
old  Athenians,  to  laugh  out  of  countenance, 
or  promote,  opinions  among  the  people.     My 
friend  has  therefore,  against  this  play  is  acted 
for  his  own  benefit,  made  two  dances,  which 
may  be  also  of  an  universal  benefit.     In  the 
first,  he  has  represented  absolute  power  in  the 
person  of  a  tall  roan  with  a  bat  and  feather, 
who  gives  his  first  minister,  that  stands  just 
before  him,  an  huge  kick ;  the  minister  gives 
the  kick  to  the  next  before  j  and  so  to  the 
end  of  the  stage.    In  this  moral  and  practical 
jest,  you  are  made  to  understand,  that  there 
is,  in  an  absolute  government,  no  gratifica- 
tion but  giving  the   kick  you  receive  from 
one  above  you  to  one  below  you.    This  is  per- 
formed to  a  grave  and  melancholy  air ;  bul  on 
a  sudden  the  tune  moves  quicker,  and  the 
whole  company  fall  into  a  circle,  and  take 
bauds;  and  then,  at  a  certain  sharp  note,  they 
move  round,  and  kick  as  kick  can.    This  lat- 
ter performance  he  makes  to  be  the  represen- 
tation of  a  free  state;  where,  if  you  all  mind 
your  steps,  you  may  go  round  and  round  very 
joUily,  with  a  motion  pleasant  to  yourselvet 
and  those  you  dance  with ;    nay,  if  you  put 
yourselves  out,  at  the  worst,  you  only  kick 
and  are  kicked,  like  friends  and  equals. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  May  4. 
Of  all  the  vanities  under  the  sun,  I  confess 
that  of  being  proud  of  one's  birth  is  the  great- 
est. At  the  same  time,  since  in  this  unreason- 
able age,  by  the  force  of  prevailing  custom, 
things  in  which  men  have  nahand  are  imputed 
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avoitl  mistakes,  i  shall  give  you  my  cousin's 
letter  vcHnUim,  without  altering  a  syllable. 

*  DE  VR  COUSIN, 

'  Since  you  have  been  pleased  to  make  your- 
self so  famous  of  late,  by  your  ingenious  nrrit- 
ings,  and  some  time  ago  by  your  learned  pre- 
Actions ;  since  Partridge,  of  immortal  memory, 
is  dead  and  gone,  who,  poetical  as  b«  was«  could 
not  understand  his  own  poetry ;  and  pbiloma> 
tical  as  he  was,  could  not  read  his  own  destiny ; 
since  the  pope,  the  king  of  France,  and  great 
part  of  his  court,  are  either  literally  or  meta- 
phorically defunct ;  since,  I  say,  these  things 
(not  foretold  by  any  one  but  yourself)  have 
come  to  pau  after  so  surprising  a  manner ;  it 
b  with  no  small  concern  I  see  the  original  of 
the  Scaflftan  race  so  little  known  in  the  world 
as  it  is  at  this  time;  for  which  reason,  as  you 
have  employed  your  studies  in  astronomy,  and 
the  occult  sciences,  so  I,  my  mother  being  a 
Welch  woman,  dedicated  mine  to  genealogy, 
particularly  that  of  our  own  family,  which,  for 
its  antiquity  and  number,  may  challenge  any 
in  Great  Britain.  The  Staffs  are  originally  of 
Staffordshire,  which  took  its  name  from  them  : 
the  first  that  I  find  of  the  Staffs  was  one  Jacob- 
staff*,  a  famous  and  renowned  astronomer,  who, 
by  Dorothy  bis  wife  had  issue  seven  sons  ;  viz. 
BickersUff,  Longstaff,  Wagstaff,  Quart erstaff; 
Whitestaff;  Falstaff,  and  Tipstaff.  He  also  bad 
a  younger  brother,  who  was  twice  married, 
and  had  five  sons ;  viz.  Distaff,  Pikestaff,  Mop- 
staff,  Broomstaff,  and  Raggedstaff.  As  for 
the  branch  from  whence  you  spring,  I  shall 
say  very  little  of  it,  only  that  it  is  the  chief  of 
the  Staffs,  and  called  Bickerstaff,  quasi  Bigger- 
staff;  as  much  as  to  say,  the  Great  Staff,  or 
Staff  of  Staffs ;  and  that  it  has  applied  itself 
to  astronomy  with  great  success,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  our  aforesaid  forefather.  The  de- 
scendants from  LongitAff,  the  second  son,  were 
a  rakish  disorderly  sort  of  people,  and  rambled 
from  one  place  to  another,  until,  in  the  time 
of  Harry  the  Second,  they  settled  in  Kent,  and 
were  called  Long-tails,  from  the  long  tails 
which  were  sent  them  as  a  punishment  for  the 
murder  of  Thomas  a-Becket,  as  the  legends 
say.  They  have  always  been  sought  after  by 
tbe  ladies;  but  whether  it  be  to  show  their 
aversion  to  popery,  or  their  love  to  miracles, 
I  cannot  say.  Tbe  Wagstaffs  are  a  merry 
thoughtless  sort  of  people,  who  have  always 
been  opinionated  of  their  own  wit ;  they  have 
turned  themselves  mostly  to  poetry.  This  is 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  our  family,  and 
the  poorest.  The  Quarterstaffs  are  most  of  them 
prixe-fighters  or  deer-8tealers ;  there  have  been 
•o  many  of  them  banged  lately,  that  there  are 
very  few  of  th^  branch  of  our  family  left.  The 
Wbitestaffii*  are  all  courtiers,  and  have  had 


•  An  alliuiim  lo  the  iAolf  carried  by  the  first  lord  of  Uic 
treanry,  afterwards  bofiMxiroosly  oempared  by  Steele  to 
i  <ll9tingoj»hedfroin  \m  fellow?  by  a  \ftihc  itraw." 


very  considerable  places.  There  have  been 
some  of  them  of  that  strength  and  dexterity, 
that  five  hundred  *  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
kingdom  have  often  tugged  in  vain  to  pull  a 
staff  out  of  their  hands.  The  Faktafiii  are 
strangely  given  to  whoring  and  drinking;  there 
are  abundance  of  them  in  and  about  London. 
One  thing  is  very  remarkable  of  this  branch, 
and  that  is,  there  are  just  as  many  women  as 
men  in  it.  There  was  a  wicked  stick  of  wood 
of  this  name  in  Harry  the  Fourth's  time,  one 
sir  John  Falstaff.  As  for  Tipstaff,  t  he  youngest 
son,  he  was  an  honest  fellow ;  but  bis  sons,  and 
his  sons*  sons,  have  all  of  them  been  tbe  veriest 
rogues  living ;  it  is  this  unlucky  branch  that 
has  stocked  the  nation  with  that  swarm  of 
lawyers,  attorneys,  Serjeants,  and  baiUflb,  with 
which  the  nation  is  over-run.  Tipstaff,  being 
a  seventh  son,  used  to  cure  tbe  king's-evil ; 
but  his  rascally  descendants  are  so  far  from 
having  that  healing  quality,  that,  by  a  touch 
upon  the  shoulder,  they  give  a  man  such  an  ill 
habit  of  body,  that  be  can  never  come  abroad 
afterwards.  This  is  all  I  know  of  the  line  of 
Jacobstaff;  his  younger  brother  Isaacstaff,  as 
1  told  you  before,  had  five  sons,  and  was  mar- 
ried twice :  bis  first  wife  was  a  Staff  (for  they 
did  not  stand  upon  false  heraldry  in  those  days) 
by  whom  be  had  one  son,  who,  in  process  of 
time,  being  a  schoolmaster  and  well  read  in 
the  Greek,  called  himself  Distaff  or  Twice- 
staff.  He  was  not  very  rich,  so  he  put  his 
children  out  to  trades;  and  the  Distaf&  have 
ever  since  been  employed  in  tbe  woollen  and 
linen  manufactures,  except  myself,  who  am  a 
genealogist.  Pikestaff,  the  eldest  son  by  the 
second  venter^  was  a  man  of  business,  a  down- 
right p^ddding  fellow,  and  withal  so  plain,  that 
he  becume  a  proverb.  Most  of  this  family  are 
at  present  in  the  army.  Raggedstaff  was  an 
unlucky  boy,  and  used  to  tear  his  deaths 
in  getting  birds  nests,  and  was  always  playing 
with  a  tame  bear  bis  father  kept  Mopstaff 
fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  father's  maidst  and 
used  to  help  her  to  clean  the  house.  Broom- 
staff  was  a  Chimney-sweeper.  The  Mopstaffs 
and  Broomstaf&  are  naturally  as  civil  people 
as  ever  went  out  of  doors ;  but  alas !  if  they 
once  get  into  ill  bantls,  they  knock  down  all 
before  them.  Pilgramstaff  ran  away  from  bis 
friends,  and  went  strolling  about  the  country ; 
and  Pipestaff  was  a  wine-cooper.  These  two 
were  the  unlawful  issue  of  Longstaff. 

N.  6.  Tbe  Canes,  the  Clubs,  the  Cudgels, 
the  Wands,  tbe  Devil  upon  two  Sticks,  and  one 
Bread,  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Staff  of  Life, 
are  none  of  our  relations.        I  am, 
*  Dear  Cousin, 

'  Your  humble  servant. 
From  the  Herald's  Office,  *D.  DISrrAFF.* 

May  1.  ITOg, 


*  Tfie  lloiiwr  of  Coiiinj»iM. 
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St.  James's  Coffee-Mouse,  May  4, 


As  political  news  Is  nut  the  principal  subject 
nn  which  we  treat,  we  are  so  happy  as  to  have 
no  occasion  for  that  art  of  cookery  whidi  our 
brother  newsmongers  so  much  excel  in ;  ns 
appears  by  their  excellent  and  inimitable  mnu* 
ner  of  dressing  <ip  a  second  time  ft>r  your  taste 
the  same  dish  whicb  they  gav^  you  the  day 
before,  in  case  there  come  over  no  new  pickles 
from  Holland.  Therefore,  when  we  have  no- 
thing t^  say  to  3rou  from  tourts  And  camfis,  we 
hope  stiU  to  give  you  somewhat  new  and  curi- 
ous from  ourselves:  the  women  of  our  house, 
upon  occasion,  being  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  business,  aecordlng  to  the  laudable  custom 
of  the  wives  in  Holland ;  but,  without  farther 
prefoce,  take  wbat  we  have  not  mentioned  in 
our  former  relations. 

Letters  from  Hanover  of  the  thtrti^th  of  the 
last  month  say,  that  the  prince  royal  of  Prussia 
arrived  there  on  the  fiftee&th,  and  left  that 
court  on  the  second  of  this  month,  in  pursuit 
of  his  journey  to  Flanders,  where  he  makes 
the  ensuing  campaign.  Those  advices  add, 
that  the  young  prince  Nassau,  hereditary  go- 
vernor of  Friesland,  oelebrated,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  the  last  month,  his  marriage  with  the 
beauteous  princess  of  Hesse- Cassel,  with  a  pomp 
and  magnificence  suitable  to  their  age  and 
quality. 

Letters  from  Paris  say,  his  roost  ChHsiian 
majesty  retired  to  Marjey  on  the  flnt  instant, 
N.  S.  and  oiir  last  advices  from  Spain  inform 
us,  that  the  prinee  of  Asturias  had  made  his 
public  entry  into  Madrid  in  great  splendour. 
The  duke  of  Anjou  has  given  Don  Joseph  Har- 
tado  de  Amaraga  the  government  of  Terra  firnia 
de  Veragua,  and  the  presidency  of  Panama  in 
America.  l*hey  add,  that  the  forces  com- 
manded by  the  marquis  de  Bay  have  been  re- 
inforced by  kix  battalions  of  Spanish  Walloon 
guards.  XiCttors  from  Lisbon  advise,  that  the 
army  of  the  king  of  Portugal  was  at  £lvas  on 
the  twenty-second  of  the  last  mouth,  and  wouKi 
decamp  on  the  twenty-fourth,  in  order  to  march 
upon  the  enemy  who  lay  at  Badajos. 


No.  1^.]       SafHt'day  May  7,  170i>. 

Quicquid  afonl  homines 

nostri  est  farnigo  llbclli.    Juv.  Sat.  1. 99, 86. 

WhateVr  men  do,  or  lay,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  moUey  paper  seisct  for  ii*i  Uieme.  /». 

May  5, 
Whkn  a  roan  has  engaged  to  keep  a  stage 
coach,  he  is  obliged,  whether  he  has  passengers 
or  not,  to  set  out ;  thus  it  fares  with  us  weekly 
htstorians;  but  indeed,  for  my  particular,  I 
hope,  1  shall  soon  have  little  more  to  do  in  this 
worky  than  to  publish  what  is  sent  me  from 
snch  as  have  leisure  and  capacity  for  giving 
delight,  and  being  pleased  in  an  elegant  man- 
ner. The  present  grandeur  of  the  British  na- 
tion might  make  us  expect,  that  we  should  rise 
in  our  public  diversions,  and  manner  of  eryoy- 
ing  lifie,  in  proportion  to  our  advancement  in 
glory  and  power.  Instead  of  that,  survey  this 
town,  and  you  will  find  rakes  and  debauchees 
are  your  men  of  pleasure;  thoughtless  atheists 
and  illiterate  drunkards  call  themselves  free- 
thinkers; and  gamesters,  banterers>  biters, 
swearers,  and  twenty  new-born  insects  more, 
are,  in  their  several  species,  the  modern  men 
of  wit.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  man,  who  has  been 
out  of  town  but  one  hall  year,  has  lost  the  lan- 
guage, and  must  have  Some  friend  to  stand  by 
him,  and  keep  him  in  countenance  for  talking 
common  sense.  To- day  I  saw  a  short  inter- 
lude at  White's  of  this  nature,  which  I  took 
notes  of,  and  put  togetlter  as  well  as  1  oould 
in  a  public  plaoe.  The  persons  of  the  drama 
are  Pip,  the  last  gentleoMin  that  has  been  made 
so  at  cards ;  Trimmer,  a  person  half  undone  at 
them,  and  who  is  now  between  a  cheat  and  a 
gentleman;  Acorn,  an  honest'  Englishman  of 
good  plain  sense  and  meaning ;  and  Mr.  Friend- 
ly, a  reasonable  mau  of  the  town. 

fp' kite's  Chocolate-house,  May  5. 
Enter  Pip,  Trimmer,  and  Acorn. 
Ae.  What  is  the  matter,  gentlemen  ?  what ! 
take  no  notice  of  an  old  friend  ?  ' 

Pip.  Pox  on  it!  do  not  talk  to  me,  I  am 
voweled  by  the  count,  and  cursedly  out  of 
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Ac.  How !  heaven  forbid  \  after  all  our  glo* 
rijus  victories  i  all  the  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure ! 
Pip.  Bite. 
Ac.  Biiel  bow? 

TViw.  Nay,  he  has  bit  you  fairly  euoug^h  ; 
that  is  certain. 
^4c.  Pox  \  1  do  not  feel  it — How  ?  where  ? 

LExeunt  Pip  and  Trimmer  laughing. 
Ac.  Ho !  Mr.  Friendly*  your  roost  humble 
servanc ;  you  beard  what  passed  between  those 
i]oe  gentlemen  and  me.  Pip  complained  to 
joe,  that  be  had  been  voweled ;  and  they  tell 
lue  I  am  bit. 

Friend.    You    are  to  understand,  sir,  that 
simplicity  of  behaviour,  which  is  the  perfection 
of  {^ood  breeding  and  good  sense,  is  utterly  lost 
in  the  world ;  and  in  the  ro^im  of  it  there  are 
started  a  thousand  little  inventions,  which  men, 
barren  of  better  things,  take  up  in  the  place  of 
it.    Thus,  for  every  character  in  conversation 
that  used  to  please,  there  is  an  impostor  put 
upon  you.     Him  whom  we  allowed,  formerly, 
for  a  certain  pleasant  subtilty,  and  natural 
way  of  giving  you  an  unexpected  hit,  called  a 
drolls  U  now  mimicked  by  a  liier,  who  is  a 
dull  fellow,  that  tells  you  a  lie  with  a  grave 
face,  and  laughs  at  yoii  for  knowing  him  no 
better  than  to  believe  biro.     Instead  of  that 
sort  of  companion  who  could  rally  you,  and 
keep  bis  countenance,  until  be  made  you  fall 
into  some  little  inconsistency  of  behaviour,  at 
which  you  yourself  could  laugh  with  him,  you 
have  the  sneerer,  who  will  keep  you  company 
from  morning  to  night,  to  gather  your  follies 
of  the  day  (which  perhaps  you  commit  out  of 
confidence  in  htm)  and  expose  you  in  the  even- 
ing to  all  the  scomers  In  town.   For  your  man 
of  sense  and  free  spirit,  whose  set  of  thoughts 
were  built  upon  learning,  reason,  and  expe- 
rience, you  have  now  an  impudent  creature 
made  up  of  viee  only,  who  supports  his  igno- 
rance by  bis  courage,  and  want  of  learning  by 
c»ntempc  of  it. 

Ae.  Dear  sir,  hold:  what  you  have  told  roe 
already  of  this  change  in  conversation  is  too 
mMenible  to  be  beard  with  any  deliEht;  but. 


sions,  which  were  too  dangerous  to  be  cured 
by  the  skill  of  little  king  Oberou,*  who  then 
sat  in  the  throne  of  it.  The  laziness  of  this 
prince  threw  him  upon  the  choice  of  a  person 
who  was  fit  to  spend  bis  life  in  contentions,  an 
able  and  profound  attorney,  to  whom  he  mort- 
gaged his  whole  empire.  This  Divitof  is  the 
most  skilful  of  all  politicians;  he  has  a  perfect 
art  in  being  unintelligible  in  discourse,  and 
uucomeatable  in  business.  But  be,  having  no 
understanding  in  this  polite  way,  brought  in 
upon  us,  to  get  in  his  money,  ladder  dancers, 
jugglers,  and  mountebanks,  to  strut  in  the 
place  of  Shakspeare's  heroes,  and  Jouson*s 
humorists.  When  the  seat  of  wit  was  thus 
mortgaged  without  equity  of  redemption,  an 
architect  t  arose,  who  has  built  the  muse  u 
new  palace,  but  secured  her  no  retinue;  so 
that,  instead  of  action  there,  we  have  been  put 
off  by  song  und  dance.  This  lattfu*  help  of 
sound  has  also  begun  to  fail  for  want  of  voices  ; 
therefore  the  palace  has  since  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  surgeon,  who  cuts  any  foreign 
fellow  into  a  eunuch,  §  and  passes  him  upon 
us  for  a  singer  of  Italy. 

Ac.  I  will  go  out  of  town  to-morrow. 

Fricfid.  Things  are  come  to  this  pass ;  and 
yet  the  world  will  not  understand,  that  the 
theatre  has  much  the  same  effect  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  age,  as  the  bank  on  the  credit  of 
the  nation.  Wit  and  spirit,  humour  and  good 
sense,  can  never  be  revived,  but  under  the  go- 
government  of  those  who  are  judges  of  such 
talenU;  who  know,  that  whatever  is  put  up 
in  their  stead,  is  but  a  short  and  trifling  expe- 
dient, to  support  the  appearance  of  them  for  a 
season.  It  is  possible,  a  |ieaoe  will  give  leisure 
to  put  these  matters  under  new  regulations, 
but,  at  present,  all  the  assistance  we  can  see 
towards  our  recovery  is  as  for  from  giving  us 
help,  as  a  poultice  is  from  performing  what 
can  be  done  only  by  the  grand  elixir. 

JFilVs  Oiffee-hoHse,  Maff  6. 
According  to  our  late  design  in  the  applauded 
verses  on  the  morning,  H  which  you  lately  had 
from  hf>nrp.  \rft  oroceed  to  imorove  that  just 
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peohagen,  and  is  as  fine  a  winter- piece  as  we 
hare  ever  bad  from  any  of  the  schools  of  the 
most  learned  painters.  Such  images  as  these 
givt  us  a  new  pleasure  in  our  sight,  and  fix 
upon  our  minds  traces  of  reflection,  which  ac- 
company us  whenever  the  like  objects  occur. 
In  short,  excellent  poetry  and  description  dwell 
upon  us  so  agreeably,  that  all  the  readers  of 
them  are  made  to  think,  if  not  write,  like  men 
of  wit.  But  it  would  be  injury  to  detain  you 
longer  from  this  excellent  performance,  which 
is  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Dorset  by  Mr.  Philips, 
the  author  of  several  choice  poems  in  Mr.  Ton- 
son's  new  MiscellaDy. 

Copenhagen^  March  g,  I709. 
From  frozen  dimes,  and  endleu  tracts  of  snow. 
From  streams  that  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow. 
What  present  shall  the  muse  to  Dorset  brine. 
Or  how,  so  near  the  pole,  attempt  to  sing  f 
llic  hoary  winter  here  conceals  flrom  sight 
All  pleating  objects  that  to  verse  invite. 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightftil  woods. 
The  flow'ry  plains,  and  silver-strearoing  floods, 
^y  uiow  dlsgoisM,  in  bright  oonftision  lie. 
And  with  one  dazzling  waste  flitigue  the  eye. 

No  gentle-breathing  brecxe  prepares  the  spring. 
No  birds  within  the  desert  region  sing  : 
The  ships  anmov'd  the  boisterons  winds  defy, 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 
The  vast  leviathan  wants  room  to  play, 
•  And  spoat  his  waters  in  the  fiiee  of  day, 
piic  starving  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prowl. 
TVnd  to  the  moon  in  icy  valleys  howl. 
For  many  a  shining  leagoe  the  level  main 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain : 
Tliere  solid  billows  of  enormons  sise, 
Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rbe. 

And  yet  bat  lately  have  [  seen,  ev'n  bcre. 
The  winter  In  a  lovely  dress  appear. 
Ere  yet  the  cloods  let  fall  the  treasor'd  snow. 
Or  winds  began  thro'  hazy  skies  to  blow. 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  brcese  arose ; 
And  the  descending  rain  ansully'd  froze. 
Soon  as  the  ^ent  shades  of  night  withdrew. 
The  mddy  morn  disclos'd  at  once  to  view 
The  fooe  of  natnre  in  a  rich  disguise. 
And  brighten'd  cv'ry  object  to  my  eyes : 
For  every  sbnib,  and  every  blade  of  grass, 
And  every  pointed  thorn,  secmM  wrought  In  glass 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorn's  show. 
While  thro'  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow. 
The  thick-sprung  reeds  the  watery  marshes  yield 
Seem  potish'd  lances  in  a  hostile  field. 
The  stag  in  limpid  carrents,  with  surprise. 
Sees  crystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise. 
The  q)reading  oak,  the  beech,  and  lowering  piuc, 
Glaz'd  over,  in  tlie  ft-eceing  sether  shine. 
The  frighted  birds  the  ratUhig  branches  shun. 
That  wave  and  glitter  in  the  disunt  son. 

When,  if  a  sodden  gust  of  wind  arise, 
The  brittle  forest  Into  atoms  flics : 
The  crackling  wood  lieneath  the  tempest  bends, 
And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends ; 
Or,  if  a  southern  gale  the  region  warm. 
And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wlntery  charm. 
Hie  traveller  a  miry  country  socs. 
And  Joomeys  sad  beneath  tlie  dropping  trees. 

like  tome  delisded  peasant  Merlin  leads 
Thro'  Aragrant  Iwwers,  and  thro^  delicious  mead* ; 
While  hero  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise. 
And  airy  fobrics  there  attract  his  eyes. 
His  wandering  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue ; 
And  while  be  thinks  the  fUr  Uluskm  true. 


The  trackless  soejtes  disperse  in  fluid  air, 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appeal : 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretdi  returns. 
And  as  he  goes,  tlie  transient  vision  mourns. 

From  my  own  ApartmetU^  May  6. 

There  has  a  mail  this  day  arrived  from  Hol- 
land; but  the  matter  of  the  advices  importing^ 
rather  what  pves  us  ^reat  expectations^  thau 
any  positive  assurances,  I  shall,  for  this  time, 
decline  ^ving  you  what  I  know;  and  apply 
the  following  verses  of  Mr.  Dryden,  in  the 
second  part  of  '  Almanzor,'  to  the  present 
circumstanoes  of  things,  without  discovering 
what  my  knowledge  in  astronomy  suggests  to 


When  empire  in  its  cbildh<iod  first  appears, 
A  watchttal  (kte  o'ersees  its  tender  years : 
Till,  grown  more  strong  it  thrusts  and  stretches  out. 
And  elbows  all  the  Idngdoros  round  about. 
The  place  thus  made  for  its  first  breathing  free. 
It  moves  again  for  ease  and  luxury : 
Till,  swelling  by  degrees,  it  has  poasest 
Ttie  greater  space,  and  now  crowds  up  the  nM. 
When  fi-om  behind  tliere  starts  some  petty  state. 
And  poshes  on  its  now  unwieldy  fote : 
Then  down  the  precipice  of  time  it  goes, 
And  sinks  in  minutes,  which  in  ages  rose. 
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Quicquid  aguut  liomines 

nostn  est  fkrrago  libelli. 


Juv.  Sat.  i.  85, 86. 


Wliatc'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  moUey  paper  seises  for  its  theme.  P. 

Prom  my  own  Apartment,  May  8. 

Much  hurry  and  business  has  to-day  per- 
plexed me  into  a  mood  too  thoughtful  for  going 
into  company;  for  which  reasen,  instead  of  the 
tavern,  I  went  into  Lincoln's  Inn  walks;  and, 
having  taken  a  round  or  two,  I  sat  down,  ac- 
cording to  the  allowed  familiarity  of  these 
places,  on  a  bench ;  at  the  other  end  of  which 
sat  a  venerable  gentleman,  who  speaking  witb 
a  very  affable  air, — '  Mr.  Bickerstaff,'  said  he, 
'  I  take  it  for  a  very  great  piece  of  good  for- 
tune that  you  have  found  me  out.* .  *  Sir,' 
said  1,  *  J  had  never,  that  I  know  of,  the  ho- 
flour  of  seeing  you  before.'  '  That,'  replied 
he,  '  is  what  I  have  often  lamented ;  but,  1 
assure  you,  I  have  for  many  years  done  you 
good  oflBces,  without  being  observed  by  you ; 
or  else,  when  you  had  any  little  glimae  of  my 
being  concerned  in  an  affair,  you  have  fled 
from  me,  and  shunned  me  like  an  enemy ;  but, 
however,  the  part  1  am  to  act  in  the  world  is 
such,  that  1  am  to  go  un  in  doing  good,  though 
I  meet  with  never  so  many  repulses,  even  from 
those  I  oblige.'  This,  thought  I,  shews  a  great 
good>nature,  but  little  judgment  in  the  per- 
sons up<m  whom  he  confers  his  favours.  He 
immediately  took  Dotioe  to  me,  that  he  ob- 
served by  my  countenance  I  thought  him  in- 
discreet in  his  beneficence,  and  proceeded  to 
tell  me  hit  qutlHy^m^tlgi^ f^ltop^jj^gDwner : 
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*  I  know  tbee,  Isaac,  to  be  so  well  versed  in 
tbe  occult  sciences,  that  I  need  not  much  pre- 
lisGe,  or  make  long  preparations  to  g^ain  your 
faith  that  there  are  airy  beings  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  care  and  attendance  of  men,  as 
nurses  are  to  infants,  until  they  come  to  an 
ai^in  which  they  can  act  of  themselves.  These 
beings  are  usually  called  amongst  men,  guar- 
tlian-angels ;  and,  Mr.  Bickerstaflf,  I  am  to 
acquaint  you,  that  I  am  to  be  yours  for  some 
time  to  come ;  it  being  our  orders  to  vary  our 
stalsons,  and  sometimes  to  have  one  patient 
under  our  protection,  and  sometimes  another, 
with  a  power  of  assuming  what  shape  we  please, 
to  ensnare  our  wards  into  their  own  good.  I 
have  of  late  been  upon  such  hard  duty,  and 
know  you  have  so  much  work  for  me,  that  1 
think  fit  to  appear  to  you  face  to  face,  to  de- 
sire you  will  give  me  as  little  occasion  for  vijci- 
lance  as  you  can.'  *  Sir,*  said  I,  *  it  will  be 
a  great  instruction  to  me  in  my  behaviour,  if 
you  please  to  give  me  some  account  of  your 
late  employments,  and  what  hardships  or  satis- 
fiactions  you  have  bad  in  them,  that  I  may 
govern   myself  accordingly/      He  answered, 

•  To  give  you  an  example  of  the  drudgery  we 
go  through,  I  will  entertain  you  only  with  my 
three  last  stations :  I  was  on  the  first  of  April 
last  put  to  mortify  a  great  beauty,  with  whom 
I  was  a  week ;  from  her  1  went  to  a  common 
swearer,  and  have  been  last  with  a  gamester. 
When  1  first  came  to  my  lady,  I  found  my 
great  work  was  to  guard  well  her  eyes  and 
ears ;  but  her  flatterers  were  so  numerous,  and 
tbe  bouse,  after  the  modem  way,  so  full  of 
kwking-glagses,  that  I  seldom  had  her  safe  but 
in  her  sleep.  Whenever  we  went  abroad,  we 
were  surrounded  by  an  army  of  enemies :  when 
a  well-made  man  appeared,  he  was  sure  to  have 
a  side  glance  of  olMervation ;  if  a  disagreeable 
fellow,  he  had  a  full  face,  out  of  mere  inclina- 
tion to  conquests.  But  at  the  close  of  the 
evening,  on  tbe  sixth  of  the  last  month,  my 
ward  was  sitting  on  a  couch,  reading  Ovid's 
Epistles;  and  as  she  came  to  this  line  of  Helen 
Co  Paris, 

'  She  lulf  coDscuU  wbo  lUeDtly  denk-s  ;'* 

entered  Pbilander,t  ^^o  >>  ^^^  most  skilful  of 
all  men  in  an  address  to  women.  He  is  arrived 
at  the  perfection  of  that  art  which  gains  them, 
which  is,  '  to  talk  like  a  very  miserable  man, 
bat  look  like  abappy  one.'  I  saw  Dictinna  blush 
at  his  entrance,  which  gave  me  the  alarm  ; 
bat  be  immediately  said  something  so  agree- 
ably on  her  being  at  study,  and  the  novelty  of 
finding  a  lady  employed  in  so  grave  a  manner. 


•  Thia  line  oeewn  in  a  joint  traiMlatioD  of '  Helen's  Bpb- 
tie  to  VtuK'  by  tbe  earl  of  Mnlgrave  and  0ryden,  In  tbe 
«ditioa  of  *  Ovid's  EpisUes/  1709. 

t  Smniosed  to  be  lord  HaUAs. 


that  he  on  a  sadden  became  very  Csmiliarly  a 
man  of  no  consequence;  and  in  an  instant  laid 
all  her  suspicions  of  his  skill  asleep,  as  he  had 
almost  done  mine,  until  I  observed  him  very 
dangerously  turn  bis  discourse  upon  tbe  ele- 
gance of  her  dress,  and  jier  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  that  very  pretty  mourning.  Having 
had  women  before  under  my  care,  I  trembled 
at  the  apprehension  of  a  man  of  sense  who 
could  talk  upon  trifles,  and  resolved  to  stick 
to  my  post  with  all  the  circumspection  ima- 
ginable. In  short,  I  prepossessed  her  against 
all  he  oould  say  to  the  advantage  of  her  dress 
and  person  ;  but  he  turned  again  the  discourse, 
where  I  found  I  had  no  power  over  her,  on 
the  abusing  her  friends  and  acquaintance.  He 
allowed  indeed  that  Flora  had  a  little  beauty, 
and  a  great  deal  of  wit ;  but  then  she  was  so 
ungainly  in  her  behaviour,  and  such  a  laughing 
hoyden! — Pastorellahad  with  him  the  allowance 
of  being  blameless ;  but  what  was  that  towards 
being  praise-worthy  ?  To  be  only  innocent,  is 
not  to  be  virtuous!  He  afterwards  spoke  so 
much  against  Mrs.  Dipple's  forehead,  Mrs. 
Prim's  mouth,  Mrs.  Dentifrice's  teeth,  and 
Mrs.  Fidget's  cheeks,  that  she  grew  downright 
in  love  with  him ;  for,  it  is  always  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  a  lady  takes  all  you  detract  from 
the  rest  of  her  sex  to  be  a  gpft  to  her.  In  a 
word,  things  went  so  far,  that  I  was  dismissed, 
and  she  will  remember  that  evening  nine 
months,  from  the  sixth  of  April,  by  a  ver^ 
remarkable  token.  The  next,  as  I  said,  I 
went  to,  was  a  common  swearer:  never  was  a 
creature  so  puzzled  as  myself,  when  1  came 
first  to  view  bis  brain :  half  of  it  was  worn  out, 
'and  filled  up  with  mere  expletives,  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  other  parts  of  the  tex- 
ture ;  therefore,  when  he  called  for  bis  clothes 
in  a  morning,  he  would  cry,  *  John  !* — John 
does  not  answer.  '  What  a  plague  !  nobody 
there  ?  What  the  devil,  and  rot  me,  John,  for 
a  lazy  dog  as  you  are  !*  I  knew  no  way  to 
cure  him,  but  by  writing  down  all  he  said  one 
morning  as  he  was  dressing,  and  hying  it  be- 
fore him  on  the  toilet  when  he  came  to  pick 
his  teeth.  The  last  recital  I  gave  him  of  what 
he  said  for  half  an  hour  before  was,  '  What,  a 
pox  rot  me !  where  is  the  wash-ball  ?  call  the 
chairmen :  damn  them,  I  warrant  they  are  at 
the  alehouse  already!  zounds,  and  confound 
them !'  When  he  came  to  the  glass,  he  takes 
up  my  note — *  Ha !  this  fellow  is  worse  than 
1 : — what,  does  be  swear  with  pen  and  ink  !' 
But,  reading  on,  he  found  them  to  be  his  own 
words.  The  stratagem  had  so  good  an  eflect 
upon  him,  that  he  grew  immediately  a  new 
man,  and  is  learning  to  speak  without  an 
oath,  which  makes  him  extremely  short  in  his 
phrases ;  for,  as  I  observed  before,  a  common 
swearer  has  a  brain  without  any  idea  on  the 
swearing  side;  therefore  my  ward  has  yet 
mighty  little  to  say,  and  is  forced  to  substitute 
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f^ome  other  vehicle  of  nonsense,  to  supply  the 
defect  of  his  usual  expletives.  When  I  left 
him*  he  made  use  of  *  Odsbodikins !  Oh  me ! 
and  never  stir  alive  !*  and  so  forth ;  which 
^ave  me  hopes  of  his  recovery.  So  I  went  to 
the  next  I  told  you  of,  the  gamester.  When 
vfe  first  take  our  place  about  a  man,  the  re- 
ceptacles of  the  pericranium  are  immediately 
searched.  In  his,  1  found  no  one  ordinary  trace 
of  thinking ;  but  strong  passion,  violent  desires, 
and  a  continued  series  of  different  changes,  had 
torn  it  to  pieces.  There  appeared  no  middle 
condition ;  the  triumph  of  a  prince*  or  the 
misery  of  a  beggar,  were  his  alternate  states. 
I  was  with  him  no  longer  than  one  day,  which 
was  yesterday.  In  the  morning  at  twelve,  we 
were  worth  four  thousand  pounds ;  at  three,  we 
were  arrived  at  six  thousand ;  half  an  hour 
after,  we  were  reduced  to*one  thousand  ;  at  four 
of  the  clock,  we  were  down  to  two  hundred ;  at 
five,  to  fifty;  at  six,  to  five;  at  seven,  to  one 
guinea ;  the  next  bet,  to  nothing.  This  morning 
he  borrowed  half-a-crown  of  the  maid  who  cleans 
his  shoes ;  and  is  now  gaming  in  LincolnVlnn- 
Fields  among  the  boys  for  farthings  and  oranges, 
until  he  has  made  up  three  pieces,  and  then 
he  returns  to  White  s  into  the  best  company  in 
town.* 

Thus  ended  our  first  discourse;  and,  it  is 
hoped,  you  will  forgive  me  (hat  I  have  picked 
80  little  out  of  my  companion  at  our  first  in- 
terview. In  the  next,  it  is  possible,  he  may 
tell  me  more  pleasing  incidents ;  for,  though 
be  is  a  fiamiliar,  he  is  not  an  evil  spirit. 

Si.  James's  Cnffee- house ^  3ffty  9. 
We  hear  from  the  Hague,  of  the  fourteenth 
instant}  N.  S.  that  monsieur  de  Torcy  bath  had 
frequent  conferences  with  the  grand  pensioner, 
and  the  other  ministers  who  were  heretofore 
commissioned  to  tr^t  with  monsieur  Rouille. 
The  preliminaries  of  a  peace  are  almost  settled, 
and  the  proceedings  wait  only  for  the  arrival 
of  the  duk»  of  Marlborough  ;  after  whose  ap- 
probation of  the  articles  proposed,  it  is  not 
doubted  but  the  methods  of  the  treaty  will  be 
publicly  known.  In  the  mean  time,  the  States 
have  declared  an  abhorrence  of  taking  any  step 
in  this  great  affair,  but  in  concert  with  the  court 
of  Great  Bntain,  and  other  princes  of  the  alli- 
auc&  The  posture  of  affairs  in  France  does  ne- 
cessarily oblige  that  nation  to  be  very  much  in 
earnest  in  their  offers ;  and  monsieur  de  Torcy 
bath  professed  to  tl>e  grand  pensioner,  that  he 
will  avoid  all  occasions  of  giving  him  the  least 
jealousy  of  his  using  any  address  in  private 
conversation  for  accomplishing  the  ends  of  his 
embassy.  It  is  said,  that  as  soon  as  the  pre- 
liminaries are  adjusted,  thai  minister  is  to  re- 
turn to  the  French  court.  The  states  of  Hol- 
land have  resolved  to  make  it  an  instruction  to 
all  their  men-of-war  and  privateers,  to  bring 
into  their  ports  whatever  neutral  ships  they 


shall  meet  with,  laden  with  com,  and  bound 
for  France;  and,  to  avoid  all  cause  of  com- 
plaint from  the  potentates  to  whom  these  ships 
shall  belong,  their  full  demand  for  their  freight 
shall  be  paid  them  there.  The  French  Pni- 
testants  residing  in  that  country  have  applied 
thenYselves  to  their  rt^spective  magistrates,  de 
siring  that  there  may  be  an  article  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  which  may  give  liberty  of  conscience 
to  the  Protestants  in  France.  Monsieur  Bus- 
nage,  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Rot- 
terdam, has  been  at  the  Hague,  and  hath  hail 
some  conferences  with  the  deputies  of  the  States 
on  that  subject.  It  is  reported  tbel^,  that  all 
the  French  refugees  in  those  dominions  are  to 
be  naturalized,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  same 
good  effects  of  the  treaty  with  the  Hollanders 
themselves,  in  respect  of  France. 

Letters  from  Paris  say,  the  people  conceive 
great  hopes  of  a  sudden  peace,  from  monsieur 
Torcy's  being  employed  in  the  negotiation  ;  !»« 
being  a  minister  of  too  great  weight  in  that 
court,  to  be  sent  on  any  employ  met  iu  which 
his  roaster  would  not  act  in  a  n^anner  wbereih 
he  might  justly  promise  himself  success.  Tito 
French  advices  add,  that  there  is  an  insurrec 
tion  in  Poictou,  three  thousand  men  having 
taken  up  arms,  and  beaten  the  troops  which 
w&re  appointed  to  disperse  them  ;  three  of  the 
mutineers,  being  taken,  were  immediately  exe- 
cuted ;  and  as  many  of  the  kingV  party  were 
used  after  the  same  manner. 

Our  late  act  of  naturalization  hath  had  sc 
great  an  effect  in  foreign  parts,  that  some 
princes  have  prohibited  the  Fredch  refugee*  ir 
their  dominions  to  sell  or  transfer  theif  estates 
to  any  other  of  their  subjects ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  granted  them  greater  immunities 
than  they  hitherto  enjoyed.  It  haft  b«pn  also 
thought  necessary  to  restrain  their  own  subjects 
from  leaving  their  country  on  pain  of  death. 
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Qukqaid  agant  homines 

nofciri  e«l  fiirraso  HbcllL  Juv.  Sat.  1. 85,  C6. 

•  Whate'cr  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  leises  for  its  Uicme.'  P, 

From  my  own  Apartment ,  May  10. 

Had  it  not  been  that  my  familiar  had  ap- 
peared to  me,  as  1  told  you  in  my  last,  in  per- 
son, 1  had  certainly  been  unable  to  have  found 
even  words  without  meaning,  to  keep  up  my 
intelligence  with  the  town ;  but  he  has  checked 
me  severely  for  my  despondence,  and  ordered 
me  to  go  on  In  my  design  of  observing  upiiu 
things,  and  forbearing  persons;  for,  said  he, 
the  age  you  live  in  is  such,  that  a  good  picture 
•of  any  vice  or  virtue  will  infallibly  be  misrepre- 
sented; and  though  none  will  take,  the  kind 
descriptkms  you  make  so  much  to  themselves, 
as  to  wish  well  to  the  author,  yet  all  will  resent 
the  ill  characters  you  produce,  out  of  fear  of 
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tbev  own  turn  in  the  licence  you  mutt  be 
obliged  to  Ulce,  if  you  point  at  particular  |>er- 
fODs.  I  took  his  admonition  kindly,  and  imme. 
dJately  promised  him  to  beg;  pardon  of  tbe 
lathor  of  the  **  Advice  to  the  Poets,**  for  my 
rulleiy  upon  his  work ;  though  1  aimed  at  no 
more  in  that  examination,  but  to  conviiice  him, 
and  all  men  of  genius,  of  tbe  folly  of  layinf^ 
themselves  out  on  such  plans  as  are  below  their 
characters.  I  hope  too  it  was  done  without  ill 
breeding,  and  nothinjif  spoken  below  what  a 
civilian  (as  it  Is  allowed  1  am,)  may  utter  to  a 
physician.*  After  this  preface,  all  the  world 
may  be  safe  from  my  writings ;  for,  if  I  can 
find  nothing  to  commend,  I  am  silent,  and  will 
forbear  the  subject:  for,  though  I  am  a  re- 
former, 1  scorn  to  be  an  inquisitor. 

It  would  become  all  meo,  as  well  as  me,  to 
Uy  before  them  the  noble  character  of  Verus 
tbe  magistrate,t  who  always  sat  in  triumph 
over,  and  contempt  of,  vice :  he  never  searched 
after  it,  or  spared  it  when  it  came  before  him : 
at  the  same  time  he  could  see  through  the  hy- 
fiocrisy  and  disguise  of  those,  who  have  no  pre- 
tence to  virtue  themselves*  but  by  their  seve- 
rity to  the  vicious.  This  same  Verus  was,  in 
times  past,  chief  justice  (as  we  call  it  amongst 
US,)  in  Felicia.§  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  as 
just  an  observer  of  them  in  his  own  person. 
He  considered  justice  as  a  cardinal  virtue,  not 
15  a  trade  for  maintenance.  Wherever  he  was 
iidge,  he  never  forgot  that  be  was  also  counsel, 
rhe  criminal  before  him  was  always  sure  he 
ttood  before  his  country,  and,  in  a  sort,  a 
parent  of  it.  The  prisoner  knew,  that  though 
bis  spirit  was  broken  with  guilt,  and  incapable 
of  language  to  defend  itself,  all  would  be 
gathered  from  him  which  could  conduce  to  bis 
sa/cty ;  and  that  his  judge  would  wrest  no  law 
to  destroy  him,  nor  conceal  any  that  could 
save  him.  In  this  time  there  was  a  nest  of 
pretendere  to  justice,  who  happened  to  be  em- 
ployed to  put  things  in  a  method  for  being 
examined  before  him  at  his  usual  sessions : 
these  aoimals  were  to  Verus,  as  monkeys  are 
to  meo,  so  like,  that  you  can  hardly  disown 
them ;  but  so  k>ase,  that  you  are  ashamed  of 
their  fraternity.  It  grew  a  phrase,  *  Who 
would  do  justice  on  the  justices  ?*  That  cer- 
tahily  would  Verus.  I  have  seen  an  old  trial 
•here  he  sat  judge  on  two  of  t!iem;  one  was 
called  Trick-track  y  the  other  Tear-shift:  one 


wantfcd  a  lodging,  Trick*track  sent  him  to 
gaol  Air  a  thief:  if  a  poor  whor^  went  only 
with  one  thin  petticoat.  Tear-shift  would  im- 
prison her  for  being  loose  in  her  dress.  These 
patrfots  infested  the  days  of  Verus,  while  they 
alternately  committed  and  released  each  other  s 
prisoners.  But  Verus  regarded  them  as  cri- 
minals, and  always  looked  upon  men  as  they 
stood  in  the  eye  of  justice,  without  respecting 
whether  they  sat  on  the  bench,  or  stood  at  the 
bar. 

Wiltt  Coffee-hou$e,  May  11. 

Yesterday  we  were  entertained  with  the 
tragedy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex* ;  in  which  there 
is  not  one  good  line,  and  yet  a  play  which  was 
never  seen  without  drawiug  tears  from  some 
part  of  the  audieuce ;  a  remarkable  instance 
that  the  soul  is  not  to  be  moved  by  words,  but 
things  ;  for  the  incidents  in  this  drama  are  laid 
together  so  happily,  that  the  spectator  makes 
the  play  for  himself,  by  the  force  which  the 
circumstance  has  upon  his  imagination.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  the  most  dry  discourses,  and  expres- 
sions almost  ridiculous  with  respect  to  pro- 
priety, it  is  imposible  for  one  unprejudiced  to 
see  it,  untouched  with  pity.  I  must  confess, 
this  e^ect  is  not  wrought  on  such  as  examine 
why  they  are  pleased  ;  but  it  never  fails  to 
appear  on  those  who  are  not  too  learned  in 
nature*  to  be  moved  by  her  first  suggestions. 
It  is  certain,  the  person  and  behaviour  of  Mr. 
Wilks  has  no  small  share  in  conducing  to  the 
popularity  of  the  play  ;  and  when  a  handsome 
fellow  is  going  to  a  more  coarse  exit  than  be- 
heading, his  shape  and  countenance  make 
every  tender  one  reprieve  him  with  all  her 
heart,  without  waiting  until  she  hears  his  dying 
words. 

This  evening.  The  Alchymist  was  played,  f 
This  comedy  is  an  example  of  Ben  Joosons 
extensive  genius*  and  penetration  into  the  pas- 
sions and  follies  of  mankind.  The  scene  in 
the  fourth  act,  where  all  the  cheated  people 
oppose  the  man  that  would  open  their  eye^ 
has  something  in  it  so  inimitably  excellent, 
that  it  is  certainly  as  great  a  roaster-piece  9» 
has  ever  appeared  by  any  hand.  Tbe  author* 
great  address  in  showing  covetousness,  the 
motive  of  the  actions  of  the  puritan,  the  epi- 
cure,the  gamester,  and  the  trader;  and  that  all 
their  endeavours,  how  differently  soever  they 
seem  to  tend,  centre  only  in  that  one  point  of 
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lence  of  our  desires  will  carry  os  towards  our 
own  deceit  in  tbe  pursuit  of  what  we  wish  for. 
A  gentleman  here  this  erening  was  g^ivini;  me 
to  account  of  a  dumb  fortuDe-tcller,*  who 
sutdoes  Mr.  Partridge,  myself,  or  the  Unborn 
.joctor,f  for  predictions ;  all  his  visitants  come 
to  him  full  of  expectations,  and  pay  bis  own 
rate  for  the  interpretations  they  put  upon  his 
shrugs  and  nods.  There  is  a  line  rich  city- 
widow  stole  thither  the  other  d»y  (though  it  is 
not  six  weeks  since  her  husband's  departure 
frum  her  company  to. rest,)  and  with  her  trusty 
maid  demanded  of  him,  whether  she  should 
marry  again,  by  holding  op  two  fingers  like 
horns  on  her  forehead.  The  wizard  held  up 
both  his  hands  forked.  Tbe  relict  desired  to 
know,  whether  he  meant,  by  bis  holding  up 
both  hands,  to  represent  that  she  had  one  hus- 
band before,  and  that  she  should  have  another  ? 
or,  that  be  intimated  she  should  have  two 
more?  The  cunning  man  looked  a  little  sour, 
upon  which  Betty  jogged  her  mistress,  who 
gave  the  other  guinea;  and  he  made  her 
understand,  she  should  positively  have  two 
more;  but  sbaked  his  bead,  and  hinted  that 
they  should  not  live  long  with  her.  The  widow 
sighed,  and  gave  him  the  other  half-guinea. 
After  this  prepossession,  all  that  she  hail  next 
to  do  was  to  make  sallies  to  our  end  of  the 
town,  and  find  out  who  it  is  her  fate  to  have. 
There  are  two  who  frequent  this  place,  whom 
she  takes  to  be  men  of  vogue,  and  of  whom  her 
imagination  has  given  her  (he  choice.  They 
are  l)oth  the  appearances  of  fine  gentlemen,  to 
such  as  do  not  know  when  they  see  persons  of 
that  turn  ;  and,  indeed  they  are  industrious 
enough  to  come  at  that  character,  to  deserve 
the  reputation  of  being  such.  But  this  town 
will  not  allow  us  to  be  the  things  we  seem  to 
aim  at,  and  is  too  discerning  to  be  fobbed  o(f 
with  pretences.  One  of  these  pretty  fellows 
fails  by  his  laborious  exactness  ;  the  other,  by 
his  as  much  studied  negligence.  Frank  Care- 
less, as  soon  as  his  valet  has  helped  on  and  ad- 
justed his  cloaths,  goes  to  his  glass,  sets  his  wig 
avviy,  tumbles  his  cravat;  and,  in  short,  un- 
dresses himself  to  go  itito  company.  Will  Nice 
is  so  little  satisfied  with  his  dress,  that  all  the 
time  he  is  at  a  visit,  he  is  still  mending  it,  and 
is  for  that  reason  the  more  insufferable ;  fbr 
he  who  studies  carelessness  has,  at  hast,  his 
work  the  sooner  done  of  the  two.  The  widow 
is  distracted  whom  to  take  for  her  first  man  ; 
for  Nice  is  every  way  so  careful,  that  she  fears 
his  length  of  days  ;  and  Frank  is  so  loose,  th:it 
she  has  apprehensions  for  her  own  health  with 
him.     I  am  puzzled  how  to  give  a  just  idea  of 


*  Doncaii  Campbell,  mM  to  be  deaf  aoU  dumb,  mIio 
pi-9C(1sed  at  this  time  on  the  crcdnlity  of  the  vnlgar,  aod 
preteoicd  to  predict  fuitunes  by  the  second  ■iglil,  &c. 

t  The  real  name  of  the  qiuck.«loctor  aiid  man-mi<]wifc, 
vlu>  affected  to  be  dlatingnisbcd  as  '  onborn,'  was  Kirlca«. 


tbero ;  but,  in  a  word,  Careless  Ii  a  coxcomb, 
and  Nice  a  fop :  both,  you  will  say,  very  hope- 
ful  cfltididatei  for  a  gay  young  woman  Just  set 
at  liberty.  But  there  it  a  whisper,  her  maid 
will  give  her  to  Tom  -Terror  the  gamester. 
This  fellow  has  undone  so  many  women,  that 
he  will  certainly  sticceed  if  he  is  introduced  ; 
for  nothing  so  much  prevails  with  the  vain  pa;t 
of  that  sex,  as  the  glory  of  deceiving  them  who 
have  deceived  others. 

Desuni  multa, 
St»  Jameses  Coffee-house,  May  1 1 . 

Letters  from  Berlin,  bearing  date  May  the 
eleventh,  N.  S.  inform  us,  that  the  birth-day  o^ 
her  Prussian  majesty  has  been  celebrated  there 
with  all  possible  magnificence ;  and  (hit  king 
made  her,  on  that  occasion,  a  present  of  jewels 
to  the  value  of  thirty  thousand  crowns.  The 
marqv^L  de  Quesne,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  great  zeal  for  the  Protestant  in- 
terest, was,  at  the  time  of  the  despatch  of  these 
letters,  at  that  court,  soliciting  the  king  to 
take  care,  that  an  article  iu  behalf  of  the  refik- 
gees,  admitting  their  return  to  France,  should 
be  inserted 'in  the  treaty  of  peace.  They  write 
from  Hanover,  of  the  fourteenth,  that  his  elec- 
toral highness  bad  received  an  express  from 
count  Merci,  representing  how  necessary  it  was 
to  the  common  cAuse,  that  he  would  please  to 
hasten  to  the  Rhino ;  for  that  nothing  but  his 
presence  could  qoieken  the  mt^asures  towards 
bringing  tbe  imperial  army  into  the  field. 
There  are  very  many  speculations  upon  tbe  in- 
tended interview  of  the  king  of  Denmark  and 
king  Augustus.  The  latter  has  made  such  pre- 
paratrons  for  the  reception  of  the  other,  that  it 
is  said,  his  Danish  ui;v)e6ty  will  be  entertained 
in  Saxony  with  much  more  elegance  than  he 
met  with  in  Italy  itself. 

Letters  from  the  Hague,  of  tbe  eighteenth 
instant,  N.  S.  say,  that  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  landed  the  night  before  at  the 
Brill,  after  having  been  kept  out  at  sea,  by  ad- 
verse winds,  two  days  longer  than  is  tisual  in 
that  passage.  His  excellency  the  lord  Town- 
shend,  her  majesty's  ambassador  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  the  states-general,  was 
drivc4i  into  the  Veer  in  Zealand  on  Thursday 
last,  from  whence  he  came  to  the  Hague 
within  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  his  grace. 
The  duke,  soon  after  his  coming  to  the  Hague, 
had  a  visit  from  the  pensioner  of  Holland.  All 
things  relative  to  the  peace  were  in  suspeuio 
until  this  interview  ;  nor  is  it  yet  known  what 
resolutions  will  he  taken  on  that  subiect ;  for 
the  troops  of  the  allies  have  fresh  orders  des- 
patched to  them,  to  move  from  their  respective 
quarters,  and  march  with  all  expedition  to  tbe 
frontiers,  where  the  enemy  jire  making  their 
utmost  efforts  for  the  defence  c»f  their  country. 
These  advices  further  inform  us,  that  the  mar- 
quis de  Torcy  had  received  an  answer  from  the 
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court  of  Fmoce,  to  bis  letters  wbldi  he  had 
sent  thither  by  an  express  on  the  Friday  be- 
fore. 

*  Mr.  Biekerstaff  has  reot«iTed  letters  from 
Mr.  CoitetafT,  Mr.  Wbipstaff;  and  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Wagstaff;  a%  which  relate  chiefly  to  their 
beinf^  lelt  out  In  the  genealogy  of  the  fsorily 
lately  published  ;*  butmy  eouslo  who  writ  that 
draugbt,  being  a  clerk  in  the  Herald's  office, 
and  being  at  present  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  chapter ;  K  is  feared,  if  that  matter  should 
be  touched  upon  at  this  tiaie,  the  young  gen- 
tleman would  lose  his  place  for  treason  against 
tbe  king  of  arms. 

*  CastabeHa's  complaint  is  eome  to  hand.* 

No.  15.]        Sainr^a^f  May  14»  1709. 

Qidcqaid  agont  homines 

M«ri  e«l  ftorafo  i|bdti. 

JUV,  Sot.  i.  85,  86. 
Whatever  aicii  (1%  or  ny,  or  Uiiuk,  or  dioatn, 
Oar  motley  paper  wizct  (or  it's  Uieme.  P, 

FWm  my  mm  Apartmenii  May  19. 

I  HArs  taken  a  resolution  bereaftery  on  any 
want  of  intelligence,  to  carry  my  familiar 
abroad  with  me,  who  has  promised  to  give  me 
very  proper  and  just  notices  of  persons  and 
things,  to  make  up  the  history  of  tbe  passing 
day.  He  is  wonderfully  skilful  in  the  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners,  which  has  made  me 
more  thin  ordinary  curious  to  know  how  ha 
came  to  that  perfection,  and  I  communicated 
to  him  that  doubt.  '  Mr.  Pacolet/  said  I, '  I 
am  mightily  surprised  to  see  you  so  good  a 
judge  of  our  nature  and  circumstances,  since 
you  are  a  mere  spirit,  and  have  no  knowledge 
of  tbe  bodily  part  of  us.*  He  answered,  smiling. 
*  You  are  mistaken  ;  I  have  been  one  of  you, 
and  lived  a  month  amimgst  yon,  which  gives. 
me  an  exact  sense  of  your  condition.  You  are 
to  know,  that  all>  who  enter  into  human  life, 
have  a  certain  date  or  stamen  given  to  their 
being,  which  they  only  who  die  of  age  may  be 
said  to  have  arrived  at ;  but  it  is  ordered  some- 
times by  fate,  that  such  as  die  infants  are, 
after  deaths  to  attend  mankind  to  the  end  of 
that  siamen  of  being  in  themselves,  which  whs 
broke  off  by  sickness  or  any  other  disaster. 

^rbcfie  are  proffCr  guardians  to  men,  as  being 
Sensible  of  the  infirmity  of  their  state.  You 
are  philosopher  enough  to  know,  that  the  dif- 
forencc  of  men  s  understandings  proceeds  only 
from  the  various  dispositkius  of  their  organs  ; 
so  that  he  who  dies  at  a  month  old,  is  in  the 
neat  life  as  knowing,  though  more  innocent,  as 
they  who  live  to  fifty ;  and  after  death,  they 
have  as  perfect  a  memory  and  Judgment  of) 
all  that  passed  in  their  lifetime,  as  I  have  of 

^all  the   revolutions  in  that  uneasy  turbulent 


•  Ser  Ji  haiin.«ir«ni*  gvoraU^jical  acconnt  of  ihe  Stifli ui 
Uiiiily,  No.  II. 


condition  of  yours ;  and  you  would  say  I  bad 
enough  of  it  in  a  mon^h,  were  1  to  tell  you  all 
my  misfortunes,'  *  A  life  of  a  month  cannot 
have,  one  would  think,  much  variety.  But 
pray,'  said  I, '  let  us  have  yotir  stary.' 
Then  he  proceeds  in  the  following  mauDer: 
'  It  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  familes  in 
Great  Britain  into  which  1  was  born,  and  it 
was  a  very  great  happiness  to  use  that  it  so 
happened,  otherwise  1  bad  still,  in  all  proba- 
bility, been  living  ;  but  I  shall  recount  (o  you 
all  the  occurrences  of  my  short  and  miserable 
existence,  just  as,  by  examining  into  the  traces 
made  in  my  brain,  they  appeared  to  me  at  that 
time.  The  first  thing  tliat  ever  struck  my 
senses  was  a  noise  over  my  bead  of  one 
shrieking }  after  which,  metbought,  I  took  a 
full  jump,  and  found  myself  in  the  hands  of  a 
sorceress,  who  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  long** 
waking,  and  employed  in  some  incantation :  I " 
was  thoroughly  fri^tened,  and  eried  out ;  but 
she  immediately  seemed  to  go  on  in  some 
magical  operation,  and  anointed  me  from  head 
to  foot.  What  they  meant,  I  could  not  ima- 
gine ;  for  there  gathered  a  great  crowd  about 
me,  crying,  **  An  heir!  an  heir!''  u|»on  which 
I  grew  a  little  still,  and  believed  this  was  a 
ceremony  to  be  used  only  to  great  persons,  and 
such  as  made  them,  what  they  called  heirs* 
I  lay  very  quiet ;  but  the  witch,  for  no  manner 
of  reason  or  provocation  in  the  world,  takes 
me,  and  binds  my  head  as  hard  as  possibly  she 
could ;  then  ties  up  both  my  legs,  and  makes 
me  swallow  down  a  horrid  mixture.  I  thought 
it  a  harsh  entrance  into  life,  to  begin  with 
taking  physic ;  but  I  was  forced  to  it,  or  else 
must  have  taken  down  a  great  instrument  in 
which  she  gave  it  me.  When  I  was  thus 
dressed,  I  was  carried  to  a  bed  side,  where  a 
fine  young  lady  (my  mother  I  wot)  had  like  to 
have  bugged  me  to  death.  From  her,  tbey 
faced  me  about,  and  there  was  a  thing  with 
quite  another  look  from  tbe  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, to  whom  tbey  talked  about  my  nose. 
He  seemed  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  me ;  but 
1  knew  since,  my  nose  belonged  to  another  fa- 
mily. That  into  which  J  was  bom  is  one  of 
the  most  numerous  amongst  you  ;  therefba, 
crowds  of  relations  came  every  day  to  congra- 
tulate my  arrival,  amongst  others,  my  cousin 
Betty,  tbe  greatest  romp  in  nature  :  she  whisks 
me  such  a  height  over  her  head,  that  I  cried 
out  for  fear  of  falling.  She  pinched  me,  and 
called  me  squealing  chit,  and  threw  me  into 
a  girl's  arms  that  was  taken  in  to  tend  me. 
The  girl  was  very  proud  of  tbe  womanly  em- 
ployment of  a  nurse,  and  took  upon  her  to 
strip  and  dress  me  a-new,  because  I  made  a 
noise,  to  see  what  ailcl  me :  she  did  so,  and 
stuck  a  pin  in  every  joint  about  me.  I  still 
cried :  upon  which,  she  lays  me  on  my  face  in 
her  lap  ;  and*  to  quiet  me,  fell  a-nailing  in  all 
the  pins,  by  clapping  nve  on  the, back,  and 
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tcreamlo;  a  lullaby.  But  my  pain  ^mtAe  me 
exalt  my  voice  above  hers,  which  brouorht  up 
the  nurse,  the  witch  I  first  saw,  and  my  fc^and- 
mother.  Hie  g^rl  is  turned  duwu  stairs,  and 
I  stripped  a^ain,  as  well  to  find  what  ailed  me, 
as  to  satisfy  my  gran am*s  further  curiosity.  This 
t^ood  old  woman's  visit  was  the  cause  of  all  my 
troubles.  You  are  to  understand,  that  1  was 
hitherto  bred  by  hand,  and  any  body  that 
stood  next  ^ve  me  pap,  if  1  did  but  open  my 
lips ;  insomuch,  that  I  was  growing  so  cunning, 
as  to  pretend  myself  asleep  when  I  was  not,  to 
prevent  my  being  crammed.  But  my  grand- 
mother began  a  loud  lecture  upon  the  idleness 
of  the  wives  of  this  age,  who,  fur  fear  of  tht>ir 
shapes,  forbear  suckling  their  own  offspring: 
and  ten  nurses  were  immediately  sent  for ;  one 
was  whispered  to  have  a  wanton  eye,  and 
would  soon  spoil  her  milk  ;  another  was  in  a 
cimsumption  ;  the  third  had  an  ill  voice,  and 
would  frighten  me  instead  of  lulling  me  to 
sleep.  Such  exceptions  were  made  against  all 
but  one  country  milch-wench,  to  whom  I  was 
committed,  and  put  to  the  breast.  This  care- 
.ess  jade  was  eternally  romping  with  the  foot- 
man, and  downright  starved  me;  insomuch 
that  I  daily  pined  away,  and  should  never 
have  been  relieved  had  it  not  been  that,  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  my  life,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  who  had  writ  upon  Cold  Bieiths,  came 
to  visit  me,  and  solemnly  protested,  I  was  ut- 
terly lost  for  want  of  that  method  :*  upon 
which  be  soused  mc  head  and  ears  into  a  pail 
of  water,  where  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
drowned ;  and  so  escaped  being  lashed  into  a 
linguist  until  sixteen,  running  after  wenches 
until  twenty-five,  and  being  married  to  an  ill- 
natured  wif^  until  sixty :  which  had  certainly 
been  my  fate,  had  not  the  enchantment  be- 
tween body  and  soul  been  broke  by  this  philo- 
sopher. Thus,  until  the  age  1  should  have 
otherwise  lived,  J  am  obliged  to  watch  the 
steps  of  men  ;  and,  if  you  please,  shall  accom- 
pany you  in  your  present  walk,  and  get  you 
intelligence  from  tlie  aSrial  lacquey,  who  is  in 
waiting,  what  are  the  thoughts  and  purposes 
of  any  whom  you  enquire  for/ 

'  1  accepted  his  kind  offer,  and  immediately 
took  him  with  me  in  a  hack  to  White's. 

ff^hiies  Chocolate- house,  May  13. 
We  got  in  hither,  and  my  companion  threw 


at  cards  with  a  creature  of  a  black  and  horrid 
countenance,  wherein  were  plainly  delineated 
the  arts  of  his  mind,  cozenage,  and  falsehood* 
They  were  marking  their  game  with  counters, 
on  which  we  could  see  inscriptions,  imprecep. 
tible  to  any  but  us.  My  lord  had  scored  with 
pieces  of  ivory,  on  which  were  writ  *  Good 
Fame,  Glory,  Riches,  Honour,  and  Posterity. 
The  spectre  over-against  him  had  on  his  coun- 
ters the  inscriptions  of  '  Dishonour,  Impu* 
dence,  Poverty,  Ignorance,  and  want  of  Shame. 
'  Bless  roe !'  said  I  ;  *  sure  my  Lord  does  not 
see  what  he  plays  for  ?'  '  As  well  as  I  do,' 
says  Pacolet.  *  He  despises  that  fellow  he 
plays  with,  and  scorns  himself  for  making  brm 
his  companion.'  At  the  \'ery  instant  he  was 
speaking,  I  saw  the  fellow  who  played  with  my 
lord,  hide  two  cards  in  the  roll  of  his  stocking : 
Pacolet  immediately  stole  them  from  thence ; 
upon  which  the  nobleman  soon  after  won  the 
game.  The  little  triumph  he  appeared  in, 
when  he  got  such  a  trifling  stock  of  ready 
money,  though  he  had  ventured  so  great  sums 
with  indifference,  increased  my  admiration. 
But  Pacolet  began  to  talk  to  roe.  Mr.  Isaac, 
this  to  you  looks  wonderful,  but  not  at  all  to  us 
higher  beings :  that  nobleman  has  as  many  good 
qualities  as  any  man  of  his  onler,  and  seems  to 
have  no  faults  but  what,  as  1  may  say,  are 
eccrescences  from  virtues.  He  is  generous  to 
a  prodigality,  more  afi^ble  than  is  consistent 
with  his  quality,  and  courageous  to  a  rashness. 
Yet,  after  all  this,  the  source  of  his  whole 
conduct  Is  (though  he  would  hate  himself  if  he 
knew  it )  mere  avarice.  The  ready  cash  laid 
before  tlie  gamesters  counters  makes  him  ven- 
ture, as  you  see,  and  lay  distinction  against 
infamy,  abundance  against  want ;  in  a  word, 
all  that  is  desirable  against  all  that  is  to  be 
avoided.  However,  said  I,  be  sure  yon  disap- 
point the  sharpers  to  night,  and  steal  from 
them  all  the  cards  they  hide.  Pacolet  obcycil 
me,  and  my  lord  went  home  with  their  whole 
bank  in  bis  pocket.* 

f9\lt9  Oaffee-house,  Map  13. 
To-night  was  acted  a  second  time  a  comedy 
called  The  Busy  Body :  this  play  is  written  bf 
a  lady.*  In  old  times,  we  used  to  sit  upon  n 
play  here  after  it  was  acted  ;  but  now  the  en- 
tertainment is  turned  another  way ;  not  but 
there  are  considerable  men  in  all  ages,  wbo^ 
for  some  emraent  quality  or  invention,  deserve 
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mirably  said  of  htm  wbo  first  touk  notice,  that 
(res  est  tevera  twluptcu)  *"  there  is  a  certain 
sererity  in  pleasure/  Without  that,  all  decency 
u  banished  ;  and  if  reason  is  not  to  he  present 
at  our  greatest  satisfactions,  of  all  the  race  of 
creatures,  the  human  is  the  most  miserable. 
It  was  not  so  of  old ;  when  Virgil  describes  a 
wit,  he  always  means  a  virtuous  man ;  and  all 
bis  sentiments  of  men  of  genius,  are  such  as 
show  persons  distinguished  from  the  common 
level  of  maukind  ;  such  as  placed  happiness  in 
the  contempt  of  low  fears  and  mean  gratifi- 
cations :  fears  which  we  are  subject  to  with  the 
vulgar  ;  and  pleasures  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  beasts.  With  these  illustrious  per- 
sonages, the  Wfftest  man  was  the  greatest  wit ; 
and  none  was  thought  worthy  of  that  character, 
unless  he  answered  this  excellent  description  of 
the  poet : 

Qii m^as  omncB  et  incxorabile  fatum 

iteibjccit  pedlbos,  itrepitamqne  Acherontis  avari. 

Firg,*  Oaorr.  ii.  49t. 

Happy  the  man, 

HbmiDd  poswMing  In  a  qoiet  itale. 

Fearkas  of  fbrtone,  and  roign'd  to  Aito.    Dryden. 

St,  Jameses  Coffee-htntsey  May  IS. 
We  had  this  morning  advice,  that  some 
English  merchant-ships,  convoyed  by  the  Bris- 
tol of  fifty- four  guns,  were  met  with  by  a  part 
of  Monsieur  du  dui  Trouio's  squadron,  who 
engaged  the  convoy.  That  ship  defended  itself 
until  the  English  merchants  got  clear  of  the 
enemy ;  but,  being  disabled,  was  herself  taken. 
Within  few  hours  after,  my  lord  Dursleyf 
came  up  with  part  of  his  squadron,  and,  en- 
gaging the  French,  retook  the  Bristol  (which, 
being  very  much  shattered,  sunk ;)  and  took  the 
Gbrieux,  a  ship  of  forty- four  guns,  as  also  a 
privateer  of  fourteen.  Before  this  action,  his 
kmifihip  had  taken  two  French  merchant-men, 
and  hsid,  at  the  despatch  of  these  advices, 
brought  the  whole  safe  into  Plymouth. 
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Qoicqaid  afnnt  1 

DocCriMtfiurraffolibeUl.  Jnf .  Sat  1. 8d,  86. 

Whate'er  men  do,  or  ny,  or  dilnit,  or  dream. 
Oar  notley  paper  seises  for  its  Ibeme.  P. 

fP%ites  Chocolate- hottse,  May  15. 

Sir  Thomas,  X  ^^  ^^^  house,  has  showed  me 
letters  from  the  Bath,  which  give  accounts 


of  whet  passes  among  the  good  compauy  of 
that  place  ;  and  allowed  me  to  transcribe  one 
of  them,  that  seems  to  be  writ  by  some  of  sir 
Thomas's  particular  acquaintance,  and  is  as 
follows : 

*  D£AR  KN  K>H  V,  M^y  9,  V\y^. 

*  I  desire  you  would  give  my  humble  service 
to  all  our  friends,  which  I  speak  of  to  you  (tint 
of  method)  in  the  very  beginning  of  my  epistle, 
lest  the  present  disorders,  by  which  this  seat  ^ 
gallantry  and  pleasure  is  torn  to  pieces,  should 
make  me  forget  it.  You  keep  so  good  com- 
pany, that  you  know  Bath  is  stocked  with  such 
as  come  hither  to  be  relieved  firom  luxuriant 
health,  or  imaginary  sickness ;  and  consequently 
is  always  as  well  stowed  with  gallanU,  as  in- 
valids, who  live  together  in  a  very  good  under- 
standing. But  the  season  is  so  early,  that  our 
fine  company  is  not  yet  arrived  ;  and  the  warm 
bath,  which  in  heathen  times  was  dedicated  to 
Venus,  is  now  used  only  by  such  as  really  want 
it  for  health's  sake.  There  are,  however,  a 
good  many  strangers,  among  whom  are  two 
amhitious  ladies,  who  being  both  in  the  au- 
tumn of  their  life,  take  the  opportunity  of 
placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  such  as  we 
are,  before  the  Cbloe's,  Clarisso's,  and  Pastu- 
rella*s  come  down.  One  of  these  two  is  exces- 
sively in  pain>  that  the  ugly  being  called  Time, 
will  make  wrinkles  in  spite  of  the  lead  fore- 
head cluth ;  *  and  therefore  bides  with  the 
gaiety  of  her  air,  the  volubility  of  her  tongue, 
and  quickness  of  her  motion,  the  injuries  which 
It  has  done  her.  llie  other  lady  is  but  two 
years  behind  her  in  life,  and  dreads  as  much 
being  laid  aside  as  the  former;  and  conse- 
quently has  taken  the  necessary  precautions 
to  prevent  her  reign  over  us.  But  she  is  very 
discreet,  and  wonderfully  turned  for  ambition, 
being  never  apparently  transported  either  with 
affection  or  malice.  Thtis  while  Florimel  is 
talking  in  public,  and  spreading  her  graces  in 
assemblies,  to  gain  a  popular  dominion  over 
our  diversions,  Prudentia  visits  very  cunningly 
all  Uie  lame,  the  splenetic,  and  the  superan- 
nuated, who  have  their  distinct  classes  of  follow- 
ers and  friends.  Among  these  she  has  found, 
that  somebody  has  sent  down  printed  certifi- 
cates of  Florimel's  age,  which  she  has  read  and 
distributed  to  this  unjoyful  set  of  people,  who 
are  always  enemies  to  those  in  possession  o, 
the  good  opinion  of  the  company.  This  un 
DTOvoked  initirv  done  Kv  Pf>tiHentia.   was  Dm 
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Mexander  the  Great,  to  be  acted  by  the  com- 
faiiy  Of  ftroUert,  and  desired  ua  all  to  be  there 
•n  ThuTiday  last.  When  she  spoke  to  me  to 
coine,  *  as  you  are/  said  she^  *  a  lover,  you  will 
not  fail  the  death  of  Alexander :  the  passioo 
of  love  is  wonderfully  hit — Statira!  O  that 
happy  woman — to  have  a  conqueror  at  her 
feet  I— But  you  will  be  sure  to  be  there.'  I, 
and  several  others,  resolved  to  be  of  her  party. 
But  see  the  irresistible  streo^h  of  that  unsus- 
pected creature,  a  'silent  woman.*  Prudentia 
bad  counterplotted  us,  and  had  bespoke  on  the 
tame  evening  the  puppet-show  of '  The  Creation 
of  the  World.'  *  She  had  engaged  every  body 
to  be  there ;  and,  to  turn  our  leader  into  ridi- 
cule, had  secretly  let  them  know,  that  the 
puppet  Eve  was  made  the  most  like  Fh>rimel 
that  ever  was  seen.  On  Thursday  morning 
the  puppet-drummer,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  se- 
veral others  who  Uved  before  the  flood,  passed 
tbrought  the  streets  on  horseback,  to  invite 
OS  all  to  the  pastrroe,  and  the  representation 
of  such  things  as  we  all  knew  to  be  true :  and 
Mr.  Blayor  was  so  wise,  as  to  prefer  these  inim- 
oent  people  the  puppets,  who,  he  aaki,  wete  to 
represent  Christians,  before  the  wicked  players 
who  were  to  show  Alexander,  an  heathen  phi- 
losopher. To  be  short,  this  Prudentia  had  so 
laid  it,  that,  at  ten  of  the  dock,  footmen  were 
sent  to  take  places  at  the  puppet-show,  and  all 
we  of  Florimers  party  were  to  be  uut  of  iashion, 
or  desert  her.  We  chose  the  hitter.  All  tlie 
workl  crowded  to  Prudentia's  house,  because 
it  was  given  out  nobody  could  get  an.  When 
we  came  to  Noah's  flood  in  the  show,  Punch 
and  his  wife  were  introduced  dancing  in  the 
ark.  An  honest  plain  friend  of  Florimel's,  but 
a  critic  withal,  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  the  re- 
presentation, and  made  many  very  good  ex- 
ceptions to  the  drama  itself,  and  told  us,  that 
it  was  against  all  morality,  as  well  as  rules  of 
the  stage,^  that  punch  should  be  in  jest  in  the 
deluge,  or  indeed  that  he  should  appear  at  all. 
This  was  certainly  a  just  remark,  and  I  thought 
to  second  him  ;  but  he  was  hissed  by  Pmden- 
tia's  party :  upon  which,  really,  sir  Thomas, 
we,  who  were  his  friends,  hissed  him  too.  Old 
Mrs.  Petulant  desired  both  her  daughters  to 
mind  the  moral ;  then  whispered  Mrs.  Mayoress, 
*  This  is  very  proper  for  young  people  to  see  !* 
Punch,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  made  Pruden- 
tia a  compliment,  and  was  very  civil  to  the 
whole  company,  making  bows  until  his  buttons 
touched  the  ground.  All  was  carried  trium- 
phantly against  our  party.  In  the  mean  time 
Florimel  went  to  the  tragedy,  dressed  as  fine 
as  hands  could  make  her,  in  hopes  to  see  Pru- 
dentia pine  away  with  envy.    Instead  of  that. 


•  A  detbnned  cripple  of  the  name  of  Powel  wm  ttie  inA»- 
tcr  or  a  popular  poppcC-iliow  at  Uiii  tirae,  and  made  Punch 
mtermaay  tfakigt  that  would  Bolluive  beea  cndnred  la  aiiy 
other  way  of 


she  sat  a  full  hour  alone»  and  at  last  was  enter- 
tained with  this  whole  relation  from  Statira, 
who  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  tragical  cut  hand, 
kerchief,  and  lamented  the  ignorance  of  the 
quality.  Floritpel  was  stimg  with  this  affront, 
and  the  next  day  bespoke  the  puppet-show. 
Prudentia,  insolent  with  power,  bespoke  Alex- 
ander. The  whole  company  came  then  to  Alex- 
ander. Madam  Petulant  desired  her  daughters 
to  mind  the  moral,  and  believe  no  man's  fair 
words :  '  For  you  will  see  children,'  said  she, 
*  these  suldiersare  never  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
they  are  sometimes  here,  sometimes  there. — Do 
not  you  see,  daughter  Betty,  Colonel  Clod,  our 
next  neighbour  in  the  country,  pull  off  his  hat 
to  yon  }  court'sy,  good  child,  his  estate  is  just 
by  us.'  Florimel  was  noir  mortified  down  to 
Prudentia's  humour;  and  Prudentia  exalted 
into  hers.  This  was  ob»erved ;  Florimel  in- 
vites us  to  the  play  a  second  time,  Prudentia 
to  the  show.  See  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs !  the  beaux,  the  wits,  the  gamesters,  the 
prudes,  the  coquettes,  the  valetudinarians  and 
gallants,  ail  now  wait  upon  Florimel.  Such  is 
the  state  of  things  at  this  present  date;  and  i. 
there  happens  any  new  commotions,  you  shall 
have  immediate  advice  from, 
•  Sir, 
*  Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant/ 

To  Cattabella. 

•MADAM,  Maylfi.nOQ. 

'  I  have  the  honour  of  a  letter  ffVom  a  fViend 
of  yours,  relating  to  an  incivility  dune  to  you 
at  the  opera,  by  one  of  your  own  sex ;  hut  I, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  accident,  can 
testify  to  you,  that  though  she  pressed  before 
you,  she  lost  her  ends  in  that  design  J  for  she 
was  taken  notice  of  for  no  other  reason,  but 
her  endeavours  to  hide  a  finer  woman  than 
herself.  But,  indeed,  I  dare  not  go  farther  in 
this  matter,  than  just  this  bare  mention ;  for 
though  it  was  taking  your  place  of  right,  rather 
than  place  of  precedence,  yet  it  is  so  tender  a 
point,  and  on  which  the  very  life  of  female  am- 
bition depends,  that  it  is  of  the  last  consequence 
to  meddle  in  it :  all  my  hopes  are  from  your 
beautiful  sex  ;  and  those  bright  eyes,  which  are 
the  bane  of  others,  are  my  only  sun-shine.  My 
writings  are  sacred  to  you  ;  and  I  hope  I  shall 
always  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  under  your 
protection  ;  therefore  take  this  public  oppor- 
tunity to  signify  to  all  the  world,  that  1  design 
to  forbear  any  thing  that  may  m  the  least  tend 
to  the  diminution  of  your  interest,  reputation, 
or  power.  You  will  therefore  forgive  me,  that 
1  strive  to  conceal  every  wrong  step  made  by 
any  who  have  the  honour  to  wear  petticoats, 
and  shall  at  all  times  do  what  is  in  my  power 
to  make  all  mankind  as  much  their  slaves  as 
myself.  If  they  would  consider  things  as  they 
ought,  there  needs  not  much  argument  to  con- 
vince them,  that  it  is  their  fata  to  be  obedient 
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to  you,  and  that  your  greatest  rebels  do  .mly 
•enre  with  a  worse  grace.*   I  am,  Madam, 
'  Your  roost  obedient  and 

'  most  horable  servant^ 

«  ISAAC  BiCKE&STAFF.* 

Si,  Janu**s  Qffee-koute^  May  16. 

Lettres  ttom  the  Hague,  bearing  date  the 
twenty-first  instant,  N.  S.  advise,  that  his 
flCrace  the  duke  of  Marlboroagh,  immediately 
nfter  his  arrival,  sent  his  secretary  to  the  pre- 
•ident  and  the  pen^ionnry,  to  acquaint  them 
therewith.  Soon  after,  these  ministers,  visited 
the  dnke,  and  made  him  compliments  in  the 
name  of  the  States^General ;  after  which  they 
entered  into  a  conference  with  him  on  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  aflhirs,  and  gave  his  grace  as- 
9urances  of  the  fUtn  adherence  of  the  States  to 
the  alliance:  at  the  same  time  acquainting 
bkn,  that  all  overtures  of  peace  were  rejected, 
until  they  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  in  con- 
cert with  their  allies  on  that  subject.  After 
this  interview,  the  pensionary  and  the  presi- 
dent returned  to  the  assembly  of  the  States. 
Monsieur  Torcy  has  had  a  conference  at  the 
pensioner's  house  with  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  Prince  Eugene,  and  his  excel- 
lency the  lord  Townshcnd.  The  result  of 
what  was  debated  at  that  time  is  kept  secret ; 
but  there  appears  an  air  of  satisfaction  and 
guod  understanding  between  these  ministers. 
Wc  are  apt  also  to  give  ourselves  very  hojH?ful 
prospects  from  monsieur  Torcy's  being  em- 
ployed in  this  negotiation,  who  had  been 
always  remarkalble  for  a  particular  way  of 
thinking  in  his  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
France  ;  which  be  has  always  said,  '  was  to 
be  promoted  rather  by  the  arts  of  peace,  than 
those  of  war.'  His  delivering  himself  freely 
on  this  subject  has  formerly  appeared  an  un- 
'^uecessful  way  to  power  in  that  court ;  but 
in  its  present  circumstances,  those  maxims  are 
iMStter  received ;  and  it  is  thought  a  certain 
nr^ment  of  the  sincerity  of  the  French  king's 
intentions,  that  this  minister  is  at  present 
made  use  of.  The  marquis  is  to  return  to 
PSuris  within  few  days,  who  has  sent  a  e<»urier 
thither  to  give  notice  of  the  reasons  of  his  re- 
turn, that  the  court  may  be  the  sooner  able  to 
.despatch  commissions  for  a  formal  treaty. 

The  expectations  of  peace  are  increased  by 
afl vices  from  Paris  of  the  twelfth  instant,  which 
say,  the  Dauphin  has  altered  bis  resolution  of 
commanding  in  Flanders  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. The  Saxon  and  Prussian  reinforce- 
ments, together  with  count  Mercy's  regiment 
of  imperiHl  horse,  are  encamped  in  the  neigh' 
Itoarhood  of  Brussels ;  and  the  sufficieht  stores 
of  com  and  forage  are  transported  to  that  place 
and  Ghent,  for  the  service  of  the  confederate 
army. 

They  write  from  Mons,  that  the  elector  of 
i$a«-nria  had  advice,  that  an  advanced  party  of 


the  Portuguese  army  htkd  been  defeated  by  th« 
Spaniards. 

We  bear  trom  Langoedoe,  that  their  com, 
olivet,  and  figs,  were  wholly  destroyed;  but 
that  they  have  a  hopeful  prospect  of  a  plentiful 
vintage. 
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Wbale'er  men  do,  or  lay,  or  Iblok,  or  dresm. 

Our  moUey  paper  Beixes  for  its  themo^  P. . 

fFtlts  Coffee-house,  May  18. 

The  discourse  has  happened  to  turn  this 
e  'ening  upon  the  true  panegyric,  the  perfection 
ol  which  was  asserted  to  consist  in  a  certain 
arrful  way  of  conveying  the  applause  in  an 
indirect  manner.  There  was  a  gentleman  gav« 
us  several  instances  of  it.  Among  others,  be 
quoted  from  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  'Advance- 
ment of  Learning.'  a  very  great  compliment 
made  to  Tiberius,*  as  follows:  In  a  full  debate 
upon  public  atFairs  in  the  senate,  one  of  the 
assembly  rose  up,  and  with  a  very  grave  air 
said,  he  thought  it  for  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  Tiberius  should  be 
declared  a  god,  and  have  divine  worship  paid 
him.  The  emperor  was  surprised  at  the  pro- 
posal, aud  demanded  of  him  to  declare,  whether 
he  had  made  any  application  to  incline  him  to 
that  overture  ?  The  senator  answered,  with  a 
bold  and  haughty  tone,  *  Sir,  in  matters  that 
concern  the  commonwealth,  I  will  be  governed 
by  no  man.*  Another  gentleman  mentioned 
something  of  the  same  kind,  spoken  by  the  late 
duke  of  Buckingham  to  the  late  earl  of  Orreiy ; 

*  My  lord,'  (says  the  duke,  after  bis  libertine 
way)  *  y(»u  will  certainly  be  damned.  *  How 
my  lord!'   says  the  earl   with  some  warmth, 

*  Nny,  said  the  duke)  *  there  is  no  help  for 
it,  for  it  is  positively  said.  Cursed  is  be  of 
whom  all  men  speak  well.'f  This  is  taking  a 
man  by  surfiri^,  and  being  welcome  when 
you  have  so  surprised  him.  The  person  flat- 
tered receives  you  into  his  closet  at  once; 
aud  the  sudden  change  of  his  heart,  from 
the  expectation  of  an  ill-wisher,  to  find  you  his 
friend,  makes  you  in  his  full  favour  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  spirits  that  were  raised  so  suddenly 
against  you,  are  as  suddenly  for  you.  There 
was  another  instance  given  of  this  kind  at  the 
table  :  a  geutleman,  who  had  a  very  great 
favour  done  him,  and  an  employment  bestowed 
upon  him,  without  so  much  as  being  personally 
known    to  his    beneractor,  waited  upon    the 


*  An  n]|n«ion  to  au  inslanoe  of  artful  Hattcry  practlacd  bf 
M'^fiila  Valcritn, 

t  Liike  Ti.  26.  Ilia  grace  did  not  anderitand,  aor^iiole 
fairly,  the  pauage  of   scriptur*,  to  whlcb  he  thovght  U  w 
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great  man  who  was  so  geoerous,  ani!  wa^  be- 
ginning to  say,    he   was  infinitely  obliged. — 

*  Not  at  allf'  savs  the  patron,  turning  from 
him  to  another,  bad  1  known  a  more  deserv. 
ing  roan  in  England,  he  should  not  have  had 
it/ 

We  should  certainly  have  had  more  exam- 
ples had  not  a  gentleman  produced  a  book 
which  he  thought  an  instance  of  this  kind  * : 
it  was  a  phamphlet,  called  '  The  Naked  Truth/ 
The  idea  any  one  would  have  of  that  work  from 
the  title  was,  that  there  would  be  much  plain 
dealing  with  people  in  power,  and  that  we 
should  see  things  in  their  proper  light,  stripped 
of  the  ornaments  which  are  usually  given  to 
the  actions  of  the  great :  but  the  skill  of  this 
author  is  such,  that  he  has,  under  that  rugged 
appearance  approved  himself  the  finest  gentle- 
man and  courtier  that  ever  writ.  The  lan- 
guage is  extremely  sublime,  and  not  at  all  to 
be  understood  by  the  vulgar:  the  sentiments 
are  such  as  would  make  no  figure  in  ordinary 
words  ;  but  such  is  the  art  of  the  expression, 
and  the  thoughts  are  elevated  to  so  high  a  de- 
gree, that  I  question  whether  the  discourse 
will  sell  much.  There  was  an  ill-natured  fellow 
present*    who   hates  all  panegyric  mortally; 

*  P take  him,*  said  he,  *  what  the  devil 

means  his  Naked  Truth,  in  speaking  nothing 
but  to  the  advantage  of  all  whom  he  mentions  ? 
This  is  just  such  a  great  actim  as  that  of  the 
champion's  on  a  coronation-day,  who  challenges 
all  mankind  to  dispute  with  him  the  right  of 
the  sovereign,  surrounded  with  his  guards.* 
ll>e  gentleman  who  produced  the  treatise 
desired  him  to  be  cautious,  and  said,  it  was 
writ  by  an  excellent  soldier,  which  made  the 
company  observe  it  more  narrowly ;  and  ( as 
critics  are  the  greatest  conjurers  at  finding  out 
a  known  truth)  one  said,  be  was  sure  it  was 
writ  by  the  hand  of  his  sword-arm.  I  could 
not  perceive  much  wit  in  that  expression  ;  but 
it  raised  a  laugh,  and,  1  suppose,  was  meant  as 
a  sneer  upon  valiant  men.  The  same  man 
pretended  to  see  in  the  style,  that  it  was  an 
horse-officer ;  but  sure  that  is  being  too  nice ; 
for  thouerh  vou  mav  know  officers  of  the  oavalrv 


Looginus,  shall,  as  well  as  I  can,  make  my 
observations  in  a  style  like  the  author's  d 
whom  I  treat,  which  perhaps  I  am  a$  capable 
of  as  another,  having  '  an  unbounded  force  oi 
thinking,  as  well  as  a  most  exquisite  address, 
extensively  and  wisely  indulged  to  me  by  the 
supreme  powers/  My  author,  1  will  dare  to 
assert,  shows  the  most  universal  knowledge  of 
any  writer  who  has  appeared  this  century  :  he 
is  a  poet  and  merchant,  which  is  seen  in  two 
master-words,  '  credit  blossoms/  he  is  a  gram» 
marian  and  a  politician ;  for  he  says, '  The 
uniting  of  the  two  kingdoms  is  the  emphasis 
uf  the  security  of  the  Protestant  succession/ 
Some  would  be  apt  to  say,  he  is  a  conjuror; 
for  he  has  found,  that  a  republic  is  not  made 
up  of  every  body  of  animals,  but  is  composed 
of  men  only,  and  not  of  horses.  '  Liberty  and 
property  have  chosen  their  retreat  within  the 
emulating  circle  of  an  human  commonwealth/ 
He  is  a  physician ;  for  he  says,  *  1  observe  a 
constant  equality  in  its  pulse,  and  a  just  quick- 
ness of  its  vigorous  circulation.'  And  again« 
*  I  view  the  strength  of  our  constitution  plainly 
appear  in  the  sanguine  and  ruddy  complexion 
of  a  well-contented  city/  He  is  a  divine :  for  he 
says,  *  1  cannot  but  bless  myself.'  And  indeed 
this  excellent  treatise  has  had  that  good  effect 
upon  me,  who  am  far  from  being  superstitious* 
that  I  also '  cannot  but  bless  myself.' 

St»  James's  Coffee-house^  May  18. 
This  day  arrived  a  mail  from  Lisbon,  with 
letters  of  the  thirteenth  instant,  N.  S.  contain- 
ing a  particular  account  of  the  late  action  in 
Portugal.  On  the  seventeenth  instant,  the 
army  of  Portugal,  under  the  command  of  the 
marquis  de  Frontera,  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
Cay  a,  and  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Bay,  on  the 
other.  The  latter  commander  having  an  am- 
bition to  ravage  the  country,  in  a  manner  in 
sight  of  the  Portugueze,  made  a  motion  with 
the  whole  body  of  his  horse  toward  fort  Saint 
Christopher,  near  the  town  of  Bad^jos.  The 
generals  of  the  Portuguese,  disdaining  that 
such  an  insult  should  be  offered  to  their  arms. 
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Mine  body  of  hone,  in  three  Baoceielve  charges, 
with  great  order  and  resolution.  While  this 
WIS  transacting^,  the  British  General  com- 
manded the  brigade  of  Pearce,  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  diveraion  by  a  new  attack.  This  was 
so  well  executed,  that  the  Portuguese  infantry 
had  time  to  retire  in  good  order,  and  repass 
the  river.  But  that  brigade,  which  rescued 
them,  was  its^  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
major-general  Sarkey,  brigadier  Pearce,  to- 
gether with  botAi  their  regiments,  and  that  of 
the  lord  Galway,  lately  raised,  were  taken  pri- 
soners. 

During  the  engagement,  the  earl  of  Barri- 
more,  having  advanced  too  far  to  give  some 
necessary  order,  was  hemmed  in  by  a  squadron 
of  the  enemy ;  but  found  means  to  gallop  up 
to  the  brigade  of  Pearce,  with  which  be  re- 
mains also  a  prisoner.  My  lord  Galway  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him  in  this  action ;  and 
the  Conde  de  Saint  duan,  a  Portuguese  ge- 
neral, was  taken  prisoner.  The  same  night  the 
army  encamped  at  Aroncbes,  and  on  the  ninth 
moved  to  EUvas,  where  they  lay  when  these  de- 
spatches came  away.  Colonel  Stanwix's  regi- 
ment is  also  taken.  The  whole  of  this  affair 
has  given  the  Portuguese  a  great  idea  of  the 
capacity  and  courageof  my  lord  Galway,  against 
whose  advice  they  entered  upon  this  unfortu- 
nate aSbify  and  by  whose  conduct  they  were 
rescued  from  it.  The  prodigious  oonstancy 
and  resolution  of  that  great  man  is  hardly  to 
be  paralleled,  who,  under  the  oppression  of  a 
maimed  body,  and  the  reflection  of  repeated  ill 
fortune,  goes  on  with  an  unspeakable  alacrity 
in  the  service  of  the  common  cause.  He  has 
already  put  things  in  a  very  good  posture  after 
this  ill  accident,  and  made  the  necessary  dis- 
positions  for  covering  the  country  from  any 
further  attempt  of  the  enemy,  who  still  lie  in 
the  camp  they  were  in  before  the  battle. 

Letters  from  Brussels,  dated  the  twenty-fifth 
instant,  advise,  that  notwithstanding  the  nego- 
tiatrans  of  a  peace  seem  so  far  advanced,  that 
some  do  confidently  report  the  preliminaries  of 
a  treaty  to  be  actually  agreed  on,  yet  the  allies 
hasten  their  preparations  for  opening  the  cam- 
pa^  ;  and  the  forces  of  the  empire,  the  Prus- 
sians, the  Danes,  the  Wirtembergers.  the  Pa- 
latines, and  Saxon  auxiliaries,  are  in  motion 
towards  the  general  rendezvous,  they  being  al- 
ready arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels. 
These  advkres  add,  that  the  deputies  of  the 
States  of  Holland,  having  made  a  general  re- 
view of  the  troops  in  Flanders,  set  out  for 
Antwerp  on  the  21st  instant  from  that  place. 
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B'om  my  own  Apartment,  May  SO. 
It  is  observed  too  often  that  men  of  wit  do  so 
much  employ  their  thoughts  upon  fine  specula- 
tions, that  things  useful  to  mankind  are  whuUy 
neglected ;  and  they  are  busy  in  making  emen- 
dations upon  some  enclytics  in  a  Greek  author 
while  obvious  things,  that  every  man  may  have 
use  for  are  wholly  overlooked.    It  would  be  a 
happy  thing,  if  such  as  have  real  capacities  for 
public  service  were  employed  in  works  of  ge- 
neral use  ;  but  because  a  thing  is  every  body's 
business,  it  is  nobody's  business :  this  is  fof 
want  of  public  spirit.   As  for  my  part,  who  av 
only  a  student,  and  a  man  of  no  great  interest 
1  can  only  remark  things,  and  recommend  the 
correction  of  them  to  higher  powers.    There  is 
an  offence  I  have  a  thousand  times  lamented, 
but  fear  I  shall  never  see  remedied  ;  which  is, 
that  in  a  nation  where  learning  is  so  frequent 
as  in  Great  Britain,  there  should  be  so  many 
gross  errors  as  there  are  in  the  very  directions 
of  things  wherein  accuracy  is  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  life.    This  is  notoriously  observed 
by  all  men  of  letters  when  they  first  come  to 
town  (at  which  time  they  are  usually  curious 
that  way)  in  the  inscriptions  on  sign -posts.     I 
have  cause  to  know  this  matter  as  well  as  any 
body ;  for  I  have,  when  I  went  to  Merchant- 
Taylors'  school,  suffered  stripes  for  spelling 
after  the  signs  I  observed  in  my  way ;  though 
at  tbe  same  time,  I  must  confess,  staring  at 
those  inscriptions  first  gave  roe  an  idea  and  cu- 
riosity for  medals,  in  which  I  have  since  ar- 
rived at  some  knowledge.    Many  a  man  has 
lost  bis  way  and  his  dinner  by  this  general  want 
of  skill  in  orthography  ;  for,  considering  that 
the  painters  are  usually  so  very  bad,  that  you 
cannot  know  the  animal  under  whose  sign  you 
are  to  live  that  day,  how  must  tbe  stranger  be 
misled  if  it  be  wrong  spelled,  as  well  as  ill 
painted  ?  1  have  a  cousin  now  in  town,  who 
has  answered  under  bachelor  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, whose  name  is  Humphrey  Mopstaff  (he  is 
a-kin  to  us  by  his  mother:)  this  young  man, 
going  to  see  a  relation  in  Barbican,  wandered  a 
whole  day  by  the  mistake  of  one  letter,  for  i^ 
was  written, '  this  is  the  Beer,'  instead  of  *  thi 
is  the  Bear.'    He  was  set  right  at  last,  by  ^I^ 
quiring  for  the  house,  of  a  fellow  who  couU 
not  read,  and  knew  the  place  mechanically 
only  by  having  been  often  drunk  there.    But 
in  the  name  of  goodness,  let  us  make  ou 
learning  of  use  to  us,  or  not.    Was  not  this 
shame,  that  a  philosopher  should  be  thus  di 
rected  by  a  cobbler  ?  I  will  be  sworn,  if  it  were 
known  how  many  have  suffered  in  this  kind 
by  false  spelling  since  the  Union,  this  mattei 
would  not  long  lie  thus.    What  makes  these 
evils  the  more  insupportable  is,  that  they  are 
so  easily  amended,  and  nothing  done  in  it.  But 
it  is  so  far  from  that,  that  the  evil  goes  on  in 
other  arts  as  well  as  orthography  ;  places  are 
ofitizedbyLnOOgle 
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confouDdedy  as  well  fur  want  of  proper  dis- 
tinctionsy  as  things  for  want  of  true  characters. 
Had  I  not  come  by  the  other  day  very  early  in 
the  morning,*  there  might  liave  been  mischief 
done :  for  a  worthy  North  Briton  was  swear- 
ing at  Stocks  Marl&ety  that  they  would  not  let 
him  in  at  bis  lodgings;  but  I,  knowing  the 
gentleman,  and  observing  hnn  look  often  at  the 
king  on  horseback*  and  then  double  his  oaths 
that  he  was  sure  he  was  right,  found  he  mistook 
that  for  Charing  Cross,  by  the  erection  of  tlie 
like  statue  in  each  place.  I  grant,  private  men 
may  distinguish  their  abodes  as  they  please :  as 
one  of  my  acquaintance,  who  lives  at  Maiy- 
bone,f  has  put  a  good  sentence  of  bis  own  in- 
vention upon  his  dwelling- pUce,t  to  find  out 
where  he  lives :  he  is  so  near  London,  that  his 
conceit  is  this, '  the  country  in  town  ;'  or, '  the 
town  in  the  country  ;*  for,  you  know,  if  they 
are  both  in  one,  they  are  all  one.  Besides  that, 
the  ambiguity  is  not  of  great  consequence ;  if 
you  are  safe  at  the  place,  it  is  no  matter  if  you 
do  not  distinctly  know  where  the  place  is.  But 
to  return  to  the  orthography  of  public  places  ; 
1  propose,  that  every  tradesman  in  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westmiuster  shall  give  me  six 
pence  a  quarter  for  keeping  their  signs  in  re. 
pair  as  to  the  grammatical  part ;  and  I  will 
take  into  my  house  a  Swiss  county  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  can  remember  all  their 
names  without  book,  for  despatch  sake,  setting 
up  the  head  of  the  said  foreigner  for  my  sign ; 
the  features  being  strong,  and  fit  for  hanging 
high 

Si.  Jamtit  Offee-house,  Ma»  20. 

This  day  a  mail  arrived  from  Holland,  by 

which  there  are  advices  from  Paris,  that  the 

kingdom  of  Prance  is  in  the  utmost  misery  and 

distraction.  The  merchants  of  Lyons  have  been 


•  Wit  has  Its  prerocative, '  ai^  about  it,  there  Is  not,  aiid 
there  oiifht  not,  to  be  here,  dthcr  rUspate  or  observation.' 
Tnthp  Devenfaeifen,  elain»  the  privUefo  to  remark,  that 
these  two  equestrian  statoes  were  very  unlike.  The  one  was 
made  by  tiie  ftmoos  La  Sear,  for  KioK  Charles  I. ;  the  other 
was  origfnaHy  intended  for  John  SoMeiki,  king  of  Poland, 
•ad,mtUatUmmiOHdi»,encM  hi  bonoarof  Kinf  Ckv*es 
IL  Xhe  Tkurk  ondemeath  the  horse  was  devcny  mMamor. 
phosed  Into  Oliver  Cromwell ;  bitt  his  turbtm  escaped 
■mMCieed,  or  nnaltered,  to  testify  the  troth.  The  one  is  of 
brass  Mackeand,  the  other  was  of  wUte  aurttle.  Set,  The 
statne  In  Stoclcs  Market,  with  the  conduit  and  all  Its  oma- 
tnents.  were  all  removed  to  make   wnv  fnr  thm  Mnnainn. 


at  court,  to  remonstrate  their  great  sufferings 
fay  the  fiallure  of  their  public  crtsUit  {  but  hays 
received  no  other  satisfaction,  than  promises  of 
a  sudden  peace ;  and  that  their  debts  will  be 
made  good  by  funds  out  of  the  revenue,  whioh 
will  not  answer,  but  in  case  of  tlie  peace  which 
is  promised.  In  the  mean  time,  the  cries  of 
the  common  people  are  loud  for  want  of  bread, 
the  gentry  have  lost  all  spirit  and  zeal  fur  their 
country,  and  the  king  himself  seems  to  languish 
under  the  anxiety  of  the  pressing  calamities  of 
the  nation,  and  retires  from  hearing  those 
grievances  which  he  hach  not  power  to  redress. 
Instead  of  preparations  for  war,  and  tlie  defence 
of  their  coimtry,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  evident  marks  of  a  general  despair ;  pro- 
cessions, fastings,  public  mournings  and  humi- 
liations are  become  the  sole  employments  of  a 
people,  who  were  lately  the  most  vain  and  gay 
of  any  in  the  universe. 

The  pope  has  written  to  the  French  king  on 
the  subject  of  a  peace  ;  and  his  m;\jesty  has  an- 
swered in  the  lowliest  terms,  that  he  entirely 
submits  his  affairs  to  divine  providence,  and 
shall  soon  shew  the  world,  that  he  prefers  the 
tranquillity  of  his  people  to  the  glory  of  his 
arms,  and  extent  of  his  conquests. 

Letters  fro,m  the  Hague  of  the  twenty-fourth 
say,  that  bis  excellency  the  lord  Townshend 
delivered  his  credentials  on  that  day  to  the 
States  General,  as  plenipotentiary  from  the 
queen  of  Great  Britain  ;  as  did  also  count  Zin- 
seudorf,  who  bears  the  same  character  from 
the  emperor. 

Prince  Eugene  intended  to  set  out  the  neat 
il^y  for  Brussels,  and  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  on  the  Tuesday  following.  The 
ntarquis  de  Torcy  talks  daily  of  going,  but  stil. 
continues  there.  .  The  army  of  the  allies  is  to 
assemble  on  the  seventh  of  neat  month  at  H el- 
chin  ;  though  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
prelimiiiaries  to  a  treaty  are  fully  acyusted. 

The  approach  of  the  peace  -strikes  a  panic 
through  our  armies,  though  that  of  a  battle 
could  never  do  it,  and  they  almost  r^>ent  of 
their  bravery,  that  made  such  haste  to  humble 
themselves  and  the  French  king.  The  duke  of 
Mariborougby  though  otherwise  the  greatest 
general  of  the  age,  has  plainly  shewn  himself 
unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  husbanding  a 
war.  He  might  have  grown  as  old  as  the  duke 
of  Alva,  or  prince  WaJdeck  in  the  Low  Coun- 
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xmC  a  yttrd  of  lineo/  ■»;•  my  honoored  pro* 
gvnitor  ^r  John  Palstaff,  '  in  my  whole  oom- 
pany :  bat  as  fbr  diat,'  says  this  worthy  knight, 
*  I  am  in  no  preat  pain ;  we  shall  find  shirts 
on  every  hedge.'     There  is  another  surt  of ' 
geotienien  whom  I  am  roach  more  concerned 
Cm*,  and  tbat  is  the  ingenious  fraternity  of  irtiioh 
I  fa«v6  the  honour  to  be  an  unworthy  member ; 
I    mean   the  news-writers   of  Great- Britain, 
whether  f  ost-men  or  post-beys,*  or  by  what 
other  name  or  title  soerer  dignified  or  distln- 
gnkbed.    The  case  of  these  gentlemen  is,  I 
think,  more  hard  than  that  of  the  soldiers,  con- 
fiideriog  that  they  have  taken  more  towns,  and 
fought  more  battles.    Tliey  liawe  been  upon 
parties  and  skirmishes,  when  our  amies  have 
bin  still ;  and  given  the  general  assault  to  many 
ft  plaoe,  when  the  hesiegera  were  quiet  in  their 
trenches.  They  have  made  us  masters  of  several 
Gtfong  towns  many  weeks  hel»re  our  generals 
omild  do  it ;  and  completed  victories,  when  our 
greatest  captsuns  have  been  glad  to  come  off 
with  a  drawn  battle.     Where  prince  Eugene 
has  slain  hia  thousands,  Boyer  f  has  slain  his 
ten  tbettsands.    This  gentleman  ean  indeed  be 
never  enough  commended  fbr  his  eourage  and 
intrepidity  daring  this  whole  war :  he  has  laid 
aboot  him  with  an  inexpressible  fury ;  and,  like 
the  ofleoded  Marius  of  ancient  Rome,  has  made 
such  laiTOo  among  his  countrymen,  as  must  be 
the  work  of  two  or  three  ages  to  repair,    ft 
mnst  be  eoofcssed,  the  redoubted  Mr.  Bockley| 
has  shed  as  much  blood  as  the  former  ;  but  I 
cannot  forbear  sayhsg  (and  I  hope  it  will  not 
look  like  envy)  that  we  regard  our  brother 
Buckley  at  a  khdd  of  Drawcansir,  who  spares 
neither  fMend  nor  foe  \  but  generally  kilk  as 
oaany  of  bis  own  side  as  the  enemy's.    It  is 
iasposslhle  Imt  this  ingenious  sort  of  men  to 
sufcsist  alter  a  peace :  every  one  remembers  the 
shifts  they  were  driven  to  in  the  reign  of  king 
Chailes  the  Second,  when  they  could  not  fur- 
nish ottt  a  single  paper  of  news,  without  light- 
ing up  a  comet  in  Germany*  or  a  fire  in  Moscow. 
There  scarce  appeared  a  letter  without  a  para- 
graph cm  an  earthquake.  Prodigies  were  grown 
so  femiillar,  that  tbey  had  lost  their  name,  as 
a  great  poet  of  that  age  has  it.    1  remember 
Mr.  Dyer,  §  wbo  b  justly  looked  upon  by  all 
the  fbs-honters  in  the  nation  as  the  greatest 


river  Thames,  besides  two  porpoises  and  a  stur- 
geon. The  judicious  and  wary  Mr.  Ichabod 
Dawks*  bath  all  along  been  the  rival  of  this 
great  writer,  and  got  himself  a  reputatk>n  from 
plagues  and  fttmines ;  by  which,  in  those  days, 
be  destroyed  as  great  multitudes  as  be  has 
lately  done  by  the  sword.  In  every  dearth  of 
news,  Grand  Cairo  was  sure  to  be  unpeopled. 

It  being  therefore  visible,  that  our  society 
will  be  greater  sufferers  by  the  peace  than  the 
soldiery  itself,  insomuch  that  the  Daily  Courant 
is  in  danger  of  being  broken,  my  friend  Dyer 
of  being  reformed,  and  the  very  best  of  the 
whole  band  of  being  reduced  to  half-pay ;  might 
I  prrsuroe,  to  offer  any  thing  in  the  behalf  of 
my  distressed  brethren,  I  would  humbly  move, 
that  an  ap)iendix  of  proper  apartments,  fur« 
nisbed  with  pen.  Ink,  and  paper,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  should  be  added  to  the  hospital 
of  Chelsea,  for  the  relief  of  such  decayed  news- 
writers  as  have  served  their  country  in  the 
wars ;  and  that,  fbr  their  exercise,  they  should 
compile  the  annals  of  their  brother  veterans, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  service, 
and  are  still  obliged  to  do  duty  after  the  same 
manner. 

I  cannot  be  thought  to  speak  this  out  of  an 
eye  to  any  private  interest ;  for,  as  my  chief 
scenes  of  action  are  coffee-houses,  play-bouses, 
and  my  own  apartment,  I  am  in  no  need  of 
camps,  fortifications,  and  fields  of  battle,  to 
support  me ;  I  do  not  call  for  heroes  and  gene- 
rals to  my  assistance.  Though  the  officers  are 
broken,  and  the  armies  disbanded  1  shall  still 
be  safe,  as  long  as  there  are  men,  or  women, 
or  politicians,  or  lovers,  or  poets,  or  nymphs, 
or  swains,  or  cits,  or  courtiers,  in  being. 


No,  t9j      Tuesday,  May  i4t,  1709. 

Qolcqoid  «gpnt  homines 

nostrl  est  fiuTago  libcUl.     Juv,  Sat.  L  B5. 06. 

Whatever  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seises  for  it's  theme.  P. 

f^om  my  own  Apartment ^  May  98. 
Thbrb  is  nothing  can  give  a  man  qf  any 
consideration  greater  pain,  than  .to  see  order 
and  distinctkMi  laid  aside  amongst  men,  es- 
pecially when  the  rank  (of  which  he  himself  is 
member)  is  intruded  upon  by  such  as  have  no 
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In  the  first  ages  of  the  worid,  before  the  in- 
vention of  jointures  and  settlements,  when  the 
noble  passion  of  love  bad  possession  of  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  the  fair  sex  were  not  yet 
cultivated  into  the  merciful  disposition  which 
they  have  showed  in  latter  centuries,  it  was 
natural  for  g^reat  and  heroic  spirits  to  retire  to 
rivulets,  woods,  and  caves,  to  lament  their  des- 
tiny, and  the  cruelty  of  the  fair  persons  who 
are  deaf  to  their  lamentations.  The  hero  in 
this  distress  was  generally  in  armour,  and  in  a 
leadiness  to  fight  any  man  he  met  with,  espe- 
cially if  distinguished  by  any  extraordinary 
lualifications :  it  being  the  nature  of  heroic  love 
to  bate  all  merit,  lest  it  should  come  within 
the  observation  of  the  cruel  one  by  whom  its 
own  perfections  are  neglected.  A  lover  of  this 
kind  had  always  about  him  a  person  of  a  se- 
cond value,  and  subordinate  to  him,  who  could 
hear  his  affiictions,  carry  an  enchantment  for 
his  wounds,  hold  his  helmet  when  he  was  eat- 
ing (if  ever  he  did  eat,)  or  in  his  absence,  when 
be  was  retired  to  his  apartment  in  any  king's 
palace,  tell  the  prince  himself,  or  perhaps  his 
daughter,  the  birth,  parentage,  and  adventures 
of  his  valiant  master.  This  trusty  companion 
was  styled  his  Esquire,  and  was  always  fit  for 
any  oflfices  about  him ;  was  as  gentle  and 
chaste  as  a  gentleman-usher,  quick  and  active 
as  an  equerry,  smooth  and  eloquent  as  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  A  man  thus  qua- 
lified was  the  first,  as  the  ancients  affirm,  who 
was  called  an  Esquire ;  and  none  without  these 
accomplishments  ought  to  assume  our  order : 
but,  to  the  utter  disgrace  and  confusion  of  the 
heralds,  every  pretender  is  admitted  into  this 
fraternity,  even  persons  the  roost  foreign  to 
this  courteous  institution.  I  have  taken  an 
inventory  of  all  within  this  city,  and  looked 
over  every  letter  in  the  Post-ofl^ce,  for  my 
better  infbrmation.  There  are  of  the  middle 
Temple,  including  all  in  the  buttery-books, 
and  in  the  lists  of  the  house,  five  thousand.* 
In  the  Inner,  four  thousand.f  In  the  King's- 
Bench  Walks,  the  whole  buildings  are  inhabited 
by  Esquires  only.  The  adjacent  street  of  Essex, 
from  Morris's  Coffee-house,  t  and  the  turning 
towards  the  Grecian*  you  cannot  meet  one 
who  is  not  an  Esquire,  until  you  take  water. 
Every  house  in  Norfolk  and  Arundel  streets  is 


But  If  you  travel  into  the  counties  of  Great 
Britain,  we  are  still  more  imposed  upon  by  in- 
novation.  We  are  indeed  derived  from  the 
field  :  but  shall  that  give  title  to  all  that  ride 
mad  after  foxes ;  that  halloo  when  they  see  a 
hare,  or  venture  their  necks  full  speed  after 
an  hawk,  immediately  to  commence  Esquires  ? 
No ;  our  order  is  temperate,  cleanly,  sober,  and 
chaste  ;  but  these  rural  Esquires  commit  im- 
modesties upon  haycocks,  wear  shirts  half  a 
week,  and  are  drunk  twice  a  day.  'These  men 
are  also,  to  the  last  degree,  excessive  in  their 
food :  an  Esquire  of  Norfolk  eats  two  pounds 
of  dumplin  every  meal,  as  if  obliged  to  it  by 
our  order :  an  Esquire  of  Hampshire  is  as  ra- 
venous in  devouring  hog*s  flesh :  one  of  Essex 
has  as  little  mercy  on  calves.  But  I  must 
take  the  liberty  to  protest  against  them,  and 
acquaint  those  persons,  that  it  is  not  the  quan- 
tity they  eat,  but  the  manner  of  eating,  that 
shows  an  Esquire.  But,  above  all,  I  am  most 
offended  at  small-quill  men,  and  transcribing 
clerks,  who  are  all  come  into  our  order,  for 
no  reason  that  I  know  of,  but  that  they  can 
easily  flourish  at  the  end  of  their  name.  I 
will  undertake  that,  if  you  read  the  super- 
scriptions to  all  the  offices  in  the  kingdom, 
you  will  not  find  three  letters  directed  to  any 
but  Esquires.  I  have  myself  a  couple  of  clerks^ 
and  the  rogues  make  nothing  of  leaving  mes- 
sages upon  each  other's  desk :  one  directs,  *  To 
Gregory  Goosequill,  Esquire;'  to  which  the 
other  replies  by  a  note,  *  To  Nebemiah  Dash- 
well,  Escfuire,  with  respect ;'  in  a  word,  it  is 
now  Popului  ArmigtroTTumy  a  people  of  Es- 
quires. And  I  do  not  know  but,  by  the  late 
act  of  naturalisation,  foreigners  will  assume 
that  title,  as  part  of  the  immunity  of  being  £u|^- 
lishmen.  All  these  improprieties  flow  from  the 
negligence  of  the  Heralds  office.  Those  gentle- 
men in  party-coloured  habits  do  not  so  rightly » 
as  they  ought*  understand  themselves ;  though 
they  are  dressed  cap-a^pee  in  hieroglyphica* 
they  are  inwardly  but  ignorant  men.  I  asked 
an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  is  a  man  of  wit, 
but  of  no  fortune,  and  is  forced  to  appear  as  a 
jack-pudding  on  the  stage  to  a  mountebank  : 
'  Pr'tbee,  Jack,  why  is  your  coat  of  so  many 
colours  ?'  He  replied,  '  I  act  a  fool ;  and  ibis 
spotted  dress  is  to  signify,  that  every  man  livin|f 
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and  diligence.  A  Sqatre  is  property  borb  for 
the  service  of  the  aex,  and  bis  credentials  shall 
be  signed  by  three  toasts  and  one  prude,  before 
his  title  shall  be  received  in  my  office. 

fFilCs  Chfee-house,  May  23. 

On  Saturday  last  was  presented  the  Busy 
Body,  a  comedy,  written  (as  I  have  heretofore 
lemarked)  by  a  woman.  The  plot  and  inci- 
dents of  the  play  are  laid  with  that  subtilty  of 
spirit  which  is  peculiar  to  females^of  wit,  and 
is  very  seldom  well  performed  by  those  of  the 
other  sex,  in  whom  craft  in  love  is  an  act  of 
invention,  and  not,  as  with  women,  the  effect 
of  nature  and  instinct. 

To-morrow  will  be  acted  a  play,  called.  The 
Trip  to  the  Jubilee.*  This  performance  is  the 
greatest  instance  that  we  can  have  of  the  ir- 
resistible force  of  proper  action.  The  dialogue 
in  itself  has  something  too  low  to  bear  a  cri- 
ticism upon  it :  but  Mr.  Wilks  enters  into  the 
part  with  so  much  skill,  that  the  gallantry,  the 
ycNith,  and  gayety  of  a  young  man  of  a  plen- 
tiful fortune,  are  looked  upon  with  as  much 
indulgence  on  the  stage,  as  in  real  life,  without 
any  of  those  intermixtures  of  wit  and  humour, 
which  usually  prepossess  us  in  favour  of  such 
characters  in  other  plays. 

SI.  Jame**»  Coffee-houie^  May  83. 
Letters  from  the  Hague  of  the  twenty-third 
instant,  N.  S.  say,  that  Mr.  Watpole  (who  is 
since  arrived)  was  going  with  all  expedition  to 
Great  Britain,  whither  they  doubted  not  but 
be  carried  with  him  the  preliminaries  to  a 
treaty  of  peace.  The  French  minister,  mon- 
sieur Torcy,  has  been  observed,  in  this  whole 
negotiation,  to  turn  his  discourse  upon  the  ca- 
lamities sent  down  by  heaven  upon  France, 
and  imputed  the  necessities  they  were  under 
to  the  immediate  hand  of  Providence,  in  in- 
flicting a  general  scarcity  of  provision,  rather 
than  the  superior  genius  of  the  generals,  or 
the  bravery  of  the  armies  against  them.  It 
would  be  impious  not  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dulgence of  heaven  to  us ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  are  to  love  our  enemies,  we  are 
glad  to  see  them  mortified  enough  to  mix 
Christianity  with  their  politics.  An  authentic 
letter  from  madam  Maintenon  to  monsieur 
Torcy  has  been  stolen  by  a  person  about  him, 
who  has  communicated  a  copy  of  it  to  some 
of  the  dependents  of  a  minister  of  the  allies. 


hitherto  transacted  the  great  affisirj  9     v 

management.  Yon  well  observd 
wants  here  are  not  to  be  concealec 
it  is  vanity  to  use  artifices  with  the  knowing 
men  with  whom  you  are  to  deal.  Let  me  beg 
you,  therefore,  in  this  representation  of  our 
circumstances,  to  lay  aside  art,  which  ceases 
to  be  such  when  it  is  seen,  and  make  use  of 
all  your  skill  to  gain  us  what  advantages  you 
can  from  the  enemy's  jealousy  of  each  other's 
greatness  ;  which  is  the  place  where  only  you 
have  room  for  any  dexterity.  If  you  have  any 
passion  for  your  unhappy  country,  or  any  af- 
fection for  your  distressed  master,  come  home 
with  peace.  Ob  heaven  t  do  I  live  to  talk  of 
Lewis  the  Great,  as  the  object  of  pity  ?  The 
king  shows  a  great  uneasiness  to  be  informed 
of  all  that  passes :  but,  at  the  same  time,  is 
fearful  of  every  one  who  appears  in  his  presence, 
lest  he  should  bring  an  account  of  some  new 
calamity.  I  know  not  in  what  terms  to  re- 
present my  thoughts  to  you,  when  1  speak  of 
the  king,  with  relation  to  his  iK)dily  health. 
Figure  to  yourself  that  immortal  man,  who 
stood  in  our  public  places  represented  with 
trophies,  armour,  and  terrors,  on  his  pedestal : 
consider,  the  invincible,  the  great,  the  good, 
the  pious,  the  mighty,  which  were  the  usual 
epithets  we  gave  him,  both  in  our  language 
and  thoughts.  I  say,  consider  him  whom 
you  knew  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of 
monarchs,  and  now  think  you  see  the  same 
man  an  unhappy  lazar,  in  the  lowest  circum- 
stances of  human  nature  itself,  without  regard 
to  the  state  from  whence  he  is  fallen.  I  write 
from  his  bed-side :  he  is  at  present  in  a  slum- 
ber. I  have  many,  many  things  to  add ;  but 
my  tears  flow  too  fast,  and  my  sorrow  is  too 
big  for  utterance.  '  I  am,  &c.' 

There  is  such  a  veneration  due  from  all  men 
to  the  persons  of  princes,  that  it  were  a  sort 
of  dishonesty  to  represent  further  the  condition 
which  the  king  is  in ;  but  it  is  certain,  that, 
soon  after  the  receipt  of  these  advices,  mon- 
sieur Torcy  waited  upon  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  the  lord  Townshend ;  and  in 
that  conference  gave  up  mftny  points,  which  he 
had  before  said  were  such  as  he  must  return  to 
France  before  he  could  answer. 
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."^cient  tcstlmoDy  of  the  tratb  of  tbii  observa. 
lion. 

I  bad  the  honour  the  other  day  of  a  viiit 
from  a  gentlewoman  (a  stranftr  to  me)  who 
seemed  to  be  about  thirty.  Her  eorapiexion  it 
brown  ;  but  the  air  of  her  face  bat  an  agree- 
ablenest  which  surpatset  the  beautiei  of  the 
fairest  women.  Tbere  appeared  in  her  h>ok 
and  mein  a  tprightly  health  ;  and  her  eyet  bad 
too  much  vivacity  to  become  the  language  of 
complaint,  which  she  began  to  eater  into. 
She  seemed  sensible  of  it  i  and  therefore,  with 
downcast  looks,  said  she,  Mr.  Biokerstaff,  you 
see  before  you  the  unbappiett  of  women ;  and 
therefore,  as  you  are  esteemed  by  all  the  world 
both  a  great  dvUian,  as  well  as  an  astrologer, 
1  must  desire  your  advice  and  assistance,  in 
putting  me  in  a  method  of  obtaining  a  divorce 
from  a  marriage,  which  I  know  the  law  will 
pronounce  void.'  'Madam,'  said  I,  *  your  griev- 
ance is  of  such  a  nature,  that  you  must  be  very 
ingenious  in  representing  the  causes  of  your 
complaint,  or  I  cannot  give  you  the  satisfac- 
tion you  desire.'  '  Sir,'  she  answers,  *  I  bdieve 
there  would  be  no  need  of  half  your  skill  in 
the  art  of  divination,  to  guess  why  a  woman 
would  part  from  her  husband.'  *  It  is  true,' 
said  £ ;  *  but  suspicions,  or  guesses  at  what  you 
mean,  nay  certainty  of  it,  unlets  you  plainly 
speak  it,  are  no  foundation  for  a  formal  suk.' 
She  dapped  her  fan  before  her  face ;  *  My  bus- 
band,'  said  she,  *  is  no  more  an  husband'  (here 
she  burst  into  tears)  '  than  one  of  the  Italian 
singers.' 

*  Madam,'  said  I,  '  the  affliction  you  com- 
plain of  is  to  be  redressed  by  law ;  but,  at  the 
tame  time,  consider  what  mortiftoatioas  you 
are  to  go  through,  in  bringing  it  into  open 
court:  bow  will  you  be  able  to  bear  the  im- 
pertinent  whispers  of  the  people  present  at  the 
trial,  the  licentious  reflections  of  the  pleaders, 
and  the  interpretations  that  will  in  general  be 
put  upon  your  conduct  by  all  the  world?  **  How 
little  (wUi  they  say)  could  that  lady  command 
ber  patsions  !*'  Besides,  consider^  that  curbing 
our  desires  is  the  greatest  gloiy  we  can  arrive 
at  in  this  worlds  and  will  be  most  rewarded  in 
the  next.'  Sbe  answered,  like  a  prudent  ma- 
tron :  '  Sir,  if  you  please  to  remember  the  of- 
fice of  matrimony,  the  first  cause  of  its  institu- 
tion is  that  of  having  posterity.  Therefiore,  as 
to  the  curbing  desires,  I  am  willing  to  undergo 
any  abstinence  from  food  as  you  please  to  en- 
join me ;  but  I  cannot,  with  any  quiat  of  mind, 
live  in  the  neglect  of  a  neeetsary  duty,  and  an 
express  commandment,  Inergeu*  and  multiply' 
Observing  she  was  learned,  and  knew  so  well 
the  duties  of  life,  1  turned  my  arguments  ra- 
ther to  dehort  her  from  this  public  procedure 
by  examples  than  precepts.  *  Do  but  consider, 
madam,  what  crowds  of  beauteous  women  live 
iu  nunneries,  secluded  for  ever  from  the  tight 
and  conversation  of  men,  with  all  the  alacrity 


of  tplrit  imaginable ;  they  spend  their  time  in 
heavenly  raptures,  in  constant  and  frequent 
devotions,  and  at  proper  hours  in  agreeable 
conversations.'  '  Sir,'  said  she  hastily,  *  tell  not 
me  of  Papists,  or  any  of  their  idolatries.'  '  Well 
then,  madam,  consider  how  many  ftne  ladies 
live  innocently  in  the  eye  of  the  worid,  and 
this  gay  town,  in  the  midst  of  temptation: 

tbere  is  the  witty  Mrs.  W is  a  viirgin  of 

forty-four,  Mrs.  T— ^s  is  thirty-nine,  Mrs. 
Lr-~eB  tbiPty-tbree ;  yet  you  see  they  laugh, 
and  are  gay,  at  the  park,  at  the  playhouse,  at 
balls,  and  at  visits ;  and  so  much  at  ease,  that 
all  this  seems  hardly  a  self-denial.'  '  Mr.  Bick- 
erstaff,'  said  she,  with  some  emotion, '  you  are 
an  excellent  easuist ;  but  the  last  word  de- 
stroyed your  whole  arggmcmt ;  if  it  is  not  aelf- 
denial,  it  Is  no  virtue.  I  presented  you  with 
an  half<^uinea,  in  hopes  not  only  to  have  my 
conscience  eased,  but  my  fortune  told*  Yet'-*' 
'  Well  madan,'  said  I,  *  pray  of  what  age  is 
your  husband  ?'  '  He  is,'  replied  my  injured 
client,  '  fifty ;  and  1  have  been  his  wife  fifteen 
years.'  How  happened  it  you  never  communi- 
cated your  diatrest,  in  all  this  time  to  your 
friends  and  relations  ?'  Sbe  answered.  *  He  has 
been  thus  but  a  fortnight,'  I  am  the  most 
serious  man  in  the  world  to  look  at,  and  yet 
could  not  forbear  laughing  out.  '  Why,  ma- 
dam, in  ease  of  Infirmity  which  proceeds  only 
from  age,  the  law  gives  no  remedy.'  '  Sir,' 
said  she,  '  I  find  yon  have  no  more  learning 
than  Dr.  Case  {  and  I  am  told  of  a  young  man, 
not  five-and-twenty,  just  oome  from  Oxford,  to 
whom  I  will  communicate  this  whole  matter, 
and  doubt  not  but  be  will  appe^M*  to  have  seven 
timet  more  uteful  and  tatisfaotory  knowledge- 
than  you  and  all  your  boasted  family.'  Thus 
I  have  entirely  lost  my  client  i  but  if  this  te- 
dious narrative  preserves  Pastorella  from  the 
intended  marriage  with  one  tweoty  years  her 
seniof^^to  save  a  fine  lady,  I  am  contented  to 
have  my  learning  decried,  and  my  predictions 
bound  up  with  poor  Robin's  almanacks.* 

mift  Cofee-hause,  May  25. 

This  evening  was  acted  the  Recruiting  Ofii- 
eer»f  in  which  Mr.  Eastcourt*s  proper  sense 
and  observation  is  what  supports  the  play. 
There  is  not.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  hu- 
mour hit  in  Sergeant  Kite ;  but  it  is  admirably 
supplied  by  bis  action.  If  1  have  skill  to  judge, 
that  man  is  an  excellent  aetor ;  bat  the  crowd 
of  the  audience  are  fitter  for  representations  at 
Mav-fair,  than  a  theatre-royal.  Yet  that  fair 
is  now  broke,  as  well  as  the  theatse  is  break- 
ing ;  but  it  is  allowed  still  to  sell  animals  there. 
Therefore,  if  any  lady  or  gentleman  have  oc- 
casion for  a  tame  elephant,  let  them  enquire 


*  Poor  Robin  began  to  pablish  bit  aUnuutck  early  in  the 
reicn  of  Charles  II. 
t  A  oomody  by  Mr.  VluraiilMr. 
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of  Mr.  PiDketbmaiit  who  has  oim  Io  dispoie  of 
At  a  raiODable  rate.  The  ilownfall  of  May-lair 
has  quite  sunk  tbe^irice  of  this  aoble  ereature, 
■■  well  as  of  maoy  other  curiosities  of  nature. 
A  ti^er  will  sell  almost  as  cheap  as  an  ox ;  and, 
J  am  credibly  informed,  a  man  may  purchase 
a  eat  with  three  legs,  for  yeiy  near  tlie  yalae 
of  one  with  four.  I  hear  likewise  that  there  is 
a  great  desolation  asMng  the  gentlemen  and 
la4yeB  who  were  the  ornaments  of  the  town, 
and  osed  to  shine  in  plumes  and  diadems ;  the 
beroes  being  uaoat  of  them  pressed,  and  the 
queens  beating  hemp.  Mrs.  SarabraiKl  so  la- 
moos  for  her  ingenious  puppet-show,  has  set 
up  a  shop  in  the  Exchange,  where  she  sells  her 
little  troop  under  the  term  of  joinied  btM^s, 
I  could  not  but  be  solicitous  to  know  of  her, 
how  she  had  disposed  of  that  rake<bell.  Punch, 
whose  lew j  life  and  conversation  had  given  so 
much  scandal,  and  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
the  ruin  of  the  fair.  She  told  me  with  a  sigh, 
'  That,  despairing  of  ever  reclaiming  him,  she 
would  not  ofier  to  plaoe  him  in  a  civil  family, 
but  got  him  in  a  post  upon  a  stall  in  Wapping, 
where  he  may  be  seen  from  sun-risifig  to  sun- 
aetting,  with  a  glass  ia  one  hand,  and  a  pipe 
in  the  other,  as  oentry  to  a  brandy-shop.'  The 
great  revolutions  of  this  nature  bring  to  my 
mind  the  distresses  of  the  unfortunate  Ca- 
milU,*  who  has  had  the  ill  luck  to  break  be- 
Ibre  her  voice,  and  to  disappear  at  a  time  when 
her  beauty  was  in  the  height  of  its  bloom. 
This  lady  entered  so  thoroughly  into  the  great 
characters  she  acted,  that  when  she  had  fi- 
nished her  part,  she  could  not  think  of  re- 
trenching her  e<|ttipa^,  but  would  appear  in 
her  own  lodgings  with  the  same  magnificence 
that  she  dul  upon  the  stage.  This  greatness 
of  soul  had  reduced  that  unhappy  princess  to 
an  involuntafy  retirement,  where  she  now 
passes  her  time  among  the  woods  and  forests, 
thinking  on  the  crowns  and  sceptres  she  has 
lost,  a[nd  often  humming  over  in  her  solitude, 

I  wu  born  of  royal  nice, 

Ya^  moat  irwMter  ia  disKraoe,  &c. 

But,  for  fear  of  being  overheard,  and  her  qua- 
lity known,  she  usually  smgs  it  in  Italian, 

Kaqoi  4I  regno,  naoul  al  trouo, 

Epersono 

I  veatnrata  pMtoreUa. 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  subject,  I 
shall  communicate  to  my  reader  part  of  a  letter 
I  have  received  flrom  an  ingenious  friend  at 
Amsterdam,  where  there  is  a  veiy  noble  the- 
atre ;  though  the  manner  of  furnishing  it  with 
actors  is  something  peculiar  to  that  place,  and 
gives  us  occasion  to  admire  both  the  politeness 
and  frugality  of  the  people. 


«  Mn.  Tofts,  who  pcrrormed  Camilla  in  Ihe  opera  of  that 
same,  was  thr  danghter  of  a  person  in  tlie  fomlly  of  bi^p 
Btvoet.  She  lived  at  the  Introdoctlou  of  the  opera  into  this 
klepkMD«  sad  nog  irlth  NieeUai. 


'My  friends  have  kept  ma  here  a  week 
longer  than  ordinary,  to  see  one  of  their  plays, 
which  was  perforined  last  night  irith  great 
applause.  The  actors  are  all  of  them  trades- 
men ;  who,  after  their  day's  work  is  over,  earn 
about  a  guilder  a-night  by  personating  kings 
and  generals.  The  hero  of  the  tragedy  1  saw 
was  a  journeyman  tailor,  and  his  first  minister 
of  state  a  cofiee-man.  The  empress  made  roe 
think  of  Parthenope  in  the  Rehearsal ;  for  her 
mother  keeps  an  alehouse  io  the  suburbs  of 
Amsterdam.  When  the  tragedy  was  over, 
th^  entertained  us  with  a  short  farce,  in 
which  the  cobbler  dkl  bis  part  to  a  miracle ; 
but,  upon  enquiry,  I  found  be  bad  really  been 
working  at  his  own  trade,  and  representing  on 
the  stage  what  he  acted  every  day  in  his  shop. 
The  profits  of  the  theatre  maintain  an  hospital ; 
for,  as  here  they  do  not  think  the  profession  of 
an  actor  the  only  trade  that  a  man  ought  to 
exercise ;  so  they  will  not  allow  any  body  to 
grow  rich  in  a  profession  that,  In  their  opinion, 
so  little  conduces  to  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  your  playhoiues 
in  England  have  done  the  same  thing;  for, 
unless  1  am  misinformed,  the  hospital  at  Dul- 
wich  was  erected  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Alleyn, 
a  player:*  and  it  is  also  said,  a  famous  she- 
tragedian  has  settled  her  estate,  after  her 
death,  for  the  maintenance  of  decayed  wits,  who 
are  to  be  taken  in  as  soon  as  they  grow  dull,  at 
whatever  time  of  their  life  that  shall  happen.' 

St.  Jame$*i  Qiffee-h^use,  May  25. 

Letters  from  the  Hague  of  the  thirty- first 
instant,  N.  S.  say,  that  the  articles  preliminary 
to  a  general  peace  were  settled,  communicated 
to  the  States-general,  and  all  the  foreign  mi- 
nisters residing  there,  and  transmitted  to  their 
respective  masters  on  the  twenty-eighth.  Mon- 
sieur Torcy  immediately  returned  to  the  court 
of  Prance,  from  whence  he  is  expected  again 
on  the  fourth  of  the  next  month  with  those 
articles  ratified  by  that  court.  The  Hague  is 
agreed  upon  for  the  ptace  of  treaty,  and  the 
fifteenth  of  the  next  month  the  day  on  which 
it  is  to  commence.  The  terms  whereon  this 
negotiation  is  founded  are  not  yet  delivered  by 
public  authority ;  but,  what  is  most  generally 
received,  is  as  follows : 

Her  majesty*s  right  and  title,  and  the  Pro 
testant  succession  to  these  dominions,  is  forth 
with  to  be  acknowledged.  King  Charles  is  t( 
be  owned  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Spain.  The 
French  king  shall  not  only  recall  bis  troops  out 
of  that  kingdom,  and  deliver  up  to  the  allies 
the  towns  of  Roses,  Fonterabia,  and  Pampelona 
but,  in  case  the  duke  of  Anjou  shall  not  retire 


•  £dward  Alleyn,  esq.  the  protodramatM  of  his  time,  is 
1614,  founded,  raiaod,  and  bHlU  an  liospitai  at  .Dalwich  ia 
Surrey,  called  *  The  Colledge  of  God'a  Gift,'  with  a  revenat 
which  ia  reckoned  700L  per  anaam. 
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out  of  the  Spanish  domioions,  he  fhall  be 
obliged  to  assist  the  allies  to  force  him  from 
thence.  A  cessation  of  arms  is  agreed  upon  for 
two  months  from  the  first  day  of  the  treaty. 
The  port  and  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  are  to  be 
demolished  within  four  months ;  but  the  town 
itself  left  in  the  bands  of  the  French.  The  pre- 
tender is  to  be  obliged  to  leave  Prance.  All 
Newfoundkind  is  to  be  restored  to  the  English. 
As  to  the  other  parts  of  America,  the  French 
are  to  restore  whatever  they  may  have  taken 
from  the  English,  as  the  English  in  like  man- 
ner  are  to  give  up  what  they  may  have  taken 
from  the  French,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  treaty.  The  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  shall  be  settled  upon  the  same 
foundation  as  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the 
Second. 

The  Dutch  are  to  have  for  their  barriers, 
Newport,  Berg,  St.  Vinox,  Fumes,  Ipres,  Lisle, 
Toumay,  Douay,  Valenciennes,  Conde,  Mau- 
beuge,  Mons,  Charleroy,  Namur,  and  Luxem- 
burg; all  which  places  shall  be  delivered  up  to 
the  allies  before  the  end  of  June.  The  trade 
between  Holland  and  France  shall  be  on  the 
same  foot  as  in  1664.  The  cities  of  Strasburg, 
Brisac,  and  Alsatia,  shall  be  restored  to  the 
emperor  and  empire;  and  the  king  of  France, 
pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648, 
shall  only  retain  the  protection  of  ten  impe. 
rial  cities,  viz,  Colmar,  Schlestat,  Haguenau, 
Monster,  Turkeim,  Keisember,  Obrenheim, 
Rosheim,  Weiseroberg,  and  Landau.  Hunin- 
guan,  Fort-Louis,  Fort-Kbiel,  and  New-Brisac, 
shall  be  demolished,  and  all  the  fortifications 
from  Basil  to  Philipebui^.  The  king  of  Prussia 
shall  remain  in  the  peaceable  poss^ion  of 
Neufchatel.  The  affair  of  Orange,  as  also 
the  pretensions  of  his  Prussian  majesty  in  the 
Franchc  Comt^,  shall  be  determined  at  this 
general  negotiation  of  peace.  The  duke  of 
Savoy  shall  have  a  restitution  made  of  all  that 
has  been  taken  from  him  by  the  French,  and 
remain  master  of  Exilles,  Chamont,  Fenes- 
trelles,  and  the  valley  of  Pragelas.* 


■^  ^**^^  0  »  *^^ 
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Wbate'er  meo  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  sefaces  for  Its  theme.  p. 

White* s  Chocolatt'house,  May  26. 
A  GENTLEMAN  has  writ  to  me  out  of  the 


which  I  suppress  with  great  violence  to  my  va- 
nity, lliere  are  many  terms  in  my  narratives 
which  he  complains  want  explaining ;  and  hat 
therefore  desired  that,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
country  readers,  I  would  let  him  know  what 
^mean  by  a  Gentleman,  a  Pretty  Fellow,  a 
Voast,  a  Coquet,  a  Critic,  a  Wit,  and  all  other 
appellations  of  those  now  in  the  gayer  world, 
who  are  in  possession  of  these  several  charac- 
ters ;  together  with  an  account  of  those  who 
unfortunately  pretend  to  them.  I  shall  begin 
with  him  we  usually  call  a  Gentleman,  or  man 
of  conversation. 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  warmth  of  ima- 
gination, quick  relish  of  pleasure,  and  a  man- 
ner of  becoming  it,  are  the  most  essential  qua- 
lities for  forming  this  sort  of  man.  But  any 
one  that  is  much  in  company  will  observe,  that 
the  height  of  good  breeding  is  shown  rather  in 
never  giving  offence,  than  in  doing  obliging 
things.  Thus  he  that  never  shocks  you,  though 
he  is  seldom  entertaining,  is  more  likely  to 
keep  your  favour,  than  he  who  often  enter- 
tains, and  sometimes  displeases  you.  The  most 
necessary  talent  therefore  in  a  man  of  conver- 
sation, which  is  what  we  ordinarily  intend  by 
a  fine  gentleman,  is  a  good  judgment.  He 
that  has  this  in  perfection,  is  master  of  his 
companion,  without  letting  him  see  it ;  and 
has  the  same  advantage  over  men  of  any  other 
qualifications  whatsoever,  as  one  that  can  see 
would  have  over  a  blind  man  of  ten  times  his 
strength. 

This  is  what  makes  Sophronius  the  darling 
of  all  who  converse  with  him,  and  the  most 
powerful  with  his  acquaintance  of  any  man  in 
town.  By  the  light  of  this  faculty  he  acts  with 
great  ease  and  freedom  among  the  men  of 
pleasure,  and  acquits  himself  with  skill  and  de- 
spatch  among  the  men  of  business.  All  which 
he  performs  with  such  success,  that,  with  as 
much  discretion  in  life  as  any  man  ever  had, 
he  neither  is,  nor  appears  cunning.  But  as 
he  does  a  good  office,  if  ever  he  does  it,  with 
readiness  and  alacrity,  so  he  denies  what  he 
does  not  care  to  engage  in,  in  a  manner  that 
convinces  you  that  you  ought  not  to  have  asked 
it.  His  judgment  is  so  good  and  unerring,  and 
accompanied  with  so  cheerful  a  spirit,  that  hii 
conversation  is  a  continual  feast,  at  which  he 
helps  some,  and  is  helped  by  others,  in  such 
manner,  that  the  equality  of  society  is  perfectlj 
kept  up,  and  every  man  obliges  as  much  as  h« 
is  obliged :  for  it  is  the  greatest  and  justest  skil. 
in  a  man  of  superior  understanding,  to  know 
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tbmt  animal  we  call  a  Pretty  Fellow ;  who,  be- 
■nf  just  able  to  find  out,  that  wbat  makes  So- 
libroouui  acceptable  is  a  natural  behaviour,  in 
order  to  tbe  same  reputation,  makes  bis  own 
an  artificial  one.  Jack  Dimple  is  his  perfect 
mimic,  whereby  he  is,  of  course,  the  most  un- 
like him  of  all  men  living.  Supbronius  just 
flow  passed  into  the  inner  room  directly  fur- 
ward  ;  Jack  comes  as  fast  after  as  he  can  for 
the  right  and  left  looking-glass,  in  which  he 
had  but  just  approved  himself  by  a  nod  at  each, 
and  marched  on.  He  will  meditate  within  for 
half  an  hour  until  be  thinks  be  is  not  careless 
enough  in  his  air,  and  come  back  to  the  mir- 
ror to  recollect  bis  forgetfuloess. 

ffMCs  Cbff'ee-houte^  May  27. 
This  night  was  acted  the  comedy  called  *The 
Foa  ;'*  but  I  wonder  the  modem  writers  do  not 
use  their  interest  in  the  house  to  suppress  such 
representations.     A  man  that  ^as  b^n  at  this 
will  hardly  like  any  other  play  during  the  sea- 
son :  therefore  I  humbly  move,  that  the  wri- 
tings, as  well  as  dresses,  of  the  last  age  should 
give  way  to  the  present  fashion.    We  are  come 
into  ^  good  method  enough  (if  we  were  not  in- 
terrupted in  our  mirth  by  such  an  apparition 
at  a  pUy  of  Jonson's)  to  be  entertained  at 
more  ease,  both  to  the  spectator  and  the  writer, 
than  in  the  days  of  old.     It  is  no  difficulty 
CO  get  bats  and  swords,  and  wigs  and  shoes, 
and  every  thing  else  from  the  shops  in  town ; 
and  make  a  man  show  himself  by  bis  habit, 
without  more  ado,  to  be  a  counsellor,  a  fop,  a 
courtier,  or  a  citisen,  and  not  be  obliged  to 
make  those  charactera  talk  in  different  dialects 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other.    This  Is 
certainly  the  surest  and  best  way  of  writing : 
but  such  a  play  as  this  makes  a  man  for  a 
month  after  over-run  with  criticism,  and  en- 
quire, '  Wbat  every  man  on  the  stage  said  ? 
what  bad  such  a  one  to  do  to  meddle  with  such 
a  thing  ?  bow  came  the  other,  who  was  bred 
after  this  or  that  manner,  to  speak  so  like  a 
man  conversant  among  a  different  people  ?' 
These  questions  rob  us  of  all  our  pleasure ;  for, 
at  this  rate^o  sentence  in  a  play  should  be 
spoken  by  aAy  one  character  which  could  pos- 
aibly  enter  into  the  head  of  any  other  man  re- 
prcs«fnted  in  it ;  but  every  sentiment  should^ 
he  peculiar  to  him  only  who  utters  it.     Labo- 
rious Ben's  works  will  bear  this  sort  of  ioqui- 


or  endeavours  to  obtain  it,  any  way  but  what 
is  peculiar  to  him  onl^  one  sacrifices  his  wife, 
another  his  professioi^  another  his  posterity, 
from  the  same  motive ;  bu^heir  characters 
are  kept  so  skilfully  apart,  tnat  it  seems  prodi- 
gious their  discourses  should  rise  from  the  in- 
vention of  the  same  autboj^i^ 

But  the  poets  are  a  nest  of  hornets,  and  1 
will  drive  these  thoughts  no  farther ;  but  uiu>c 
mention  some  hard  treatment  I  am  likely  to 
meet  with  from  my  brother- writers.  1  am 
credibly  informed,  that  the  author  of  a  play, 
called  '  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree,'*  has  made 
some  remarks  upon  my  late  discourse  on  *  The 
Naked  Truth.'  1  cannot  blame  a  gentleman 
for  writing  against  any  error;  it  is  for  the  good 
of  the  learned  world.  But  I  would  have  the 
thing  fairly  left  between  us  two,  and  not  under 
the  protection  of  patrons.  But  my  intelligence 
is,  that  he  hath  dedicated  his  treatise  to  the 
honorable  Mr.  Ed d  H rd.f 

F^om  my  own  Jpartmeni,  May  27. 

To  J$aat  Biekersinff^  Ety. 
'SIK,  York,  Miu  16, 1709. 

*  Being  convinced,  as  the  whole  world  is, 
how  infallible  your  predictions  are,  and  having 
the  honour  to  be  your  near  relation  of  the  Staf- 
fian  family,  I  was  under  great  concerii  at  one 
of  your  predictions  relating  to  yourself,  where- 
in you  foretold  your  own  death  would  happen 
on  the  seventeenth  instant,  unless  it  were 
prevented  by  the  assistance  of  well-disposed 
people :  1  have  therefore  prevailed  on  my  own 
modesty  to  send  you  a  piece  of  news,  which 
may  serve  Instead  of  Goddard'st  drops,  to 
keep  you  alive  for  two  days,  until  nature  be 
able  to  recover  itself,  or  until  you  meet  with 
some  better  help  from  other  hands.  There- 
fore, without  further  ceremony,  I  wil.  relate  a 
singular  adventure  just  happened  in  the  place 
where  I  am  writing,  wherewith  it  may  be  highly 
useful  for  the  public  to  be  informed. 

*  Three  young  ladies  of  our  town  were  01^ 
•Saturday  last  indicted  for  witchcraft.  The 
witnesses  against  the  first  deposed  upon  oath 
before  justice  Bindover,  that  she  kept  spirits 
locked  up  in  vessels,  which  sometimes  appeared 
in  flames  of  blue  fire ;  that  she  used  magical 
herbs,  with  some  of  which  she  drew  in  hundreds 
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of  men  ilaily  to  her,  who  went  oat  from  her 
presence  all  inflained^  their  mouths  parche'd, 
and  a  hot  steam  issuing  from  them,  attended 
with  a  grievous  stench :  that  many  of  the  said 
men  were  by  the  force  of  that  herb  metamor- 
phosed into  swine,  and  lay  wallowing  in  the 
kennels  for  twenty-four  hours,  before  they  could 
reassume  their  shapes  or  their  senses. 

*  It  was  proved  against  the  second,  That  she 
cut  off  by  night  the  limbs  from  dead  bodies 
that  were  hanged,  and  was  seen  to  dig  holes  in 
the  ground,  to  mutter  some  conjuring  words, 
and  bury  pieces  of  the  flesh  after  the  usual 
manner  of  witches. 

'  The  third  was  accused  for  a  notorious  piece 
of  sorcery,  long  practised  by  hags,  of  moulding 
up  pieces  of  dough  into  the  shapes  of  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  then  heating  them  at 
a  gentle  fire,  which  had  a  sympathetic  power 
to  torment  the  bowels  of  those  in  the  nelgh- 
iM>urhood. 

'This  was  the  sum  of  what  was  objected 
aorainst  the  three  ladies,  who  indeed  had  no- 
thing to  say  in  their  own  defence  but  down- 
right deny  the  facts,  which  is  like  to  avail  very 
little  when  they  come  upon  their  trials. 

'  But  the  parson  of  our  parish,  a  strange  re- 
fractory man,  will  believe  nothing  of  all  this  : 
so  that  the  whole  town  cries  out  '*  Shame  that 
one  of  his  coat  should  be  such  an  atheist ;'  and 
design  to  complain  of  him  to  the  bishop.  He 
goes  about  very  oddly  to  solve  the  matter.  He 
supposes,  that  the  first  of  these  ladies  keeping 
a  brandy  and  tobacco  shop,  the  fellows  went 
out  smoakiog;  and  got  drunk  towards  even* 
ing,  and  made  themselves  beasts.  He  says, 
the  second  is  a  butcher  8  daughter,  and  some- 
times brings  a  quarter  of  mutton  from  the 
slaughter-house  over- night  against  a  market- 
day,  and  once  buried  a  bit  of  beef  in  the  ground, 
as  a  known  receipt  to  cure  warta  on  her  hands. 
The  parson  affirms,  that  the  third  sells  ginger- 
bread, which,  to  please  the  children,  she  is  forced 
tu  stamp  with  images  before  it  is  baked ;  and 
if  it  burns  their  guts,  it  is  because  they  eat  too 
much,  or  do  nut  drink  after  it. 

*  These  are  the  ans  were  she  gives  to  solve  those 
wonderful  phenomena ;  upon  which  1  shall  not 
animadvert,  but  leave  it  among  philosophers : 
and  so,  wishing  you  all  success  in  your  under- 
takings for  the  amendment  of  the  world,  I  re- 
main>  dear  cousin, 

'  Vour  most  aflectionate  kinsman 
'  and  humble  servant, 

'JiPHRAIM  BEDSTAFF. 

*  P.  S.  Those  who  were  condemned  to  death 
among  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  take  a 
dose  of  poison,  which  made  them  die  upwards  ; 
seizing  firet  upon  their  feet,  making  them  cold 
and  insensible,  and  so  ascending  gradually, 
until  it  reached  the  vital  parts.  I  believe  your 
death,  which  you  foretold  i^ould  happen  on  the 
seventeenth  instant,  will  fall  out  the  same  way. 


and  that  your  distemper  hath  already  seiicu 
on  you,  and  makes  progress  daily.  The  lower 
part  of  you,  that  is,  the  advertisements,  is 
dead  ;  and  these  have  risen  for  these  ten  days 
last  past,  so  that  they  now  take  up  almost  a 
whole  paragraph.  Pray,  sir,  do  you  endeavour 
to  drive  this  distemper  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  extreme  parts,  and  keep  it  there,  as  wise 
folks  do  the  gout :  for  if  it  once  gets  into  your 
stomach,  it  will  soon  fly  up  into  your  bead,  and 
you  are  a  dead  man.* 

Si.  James* s  Cqffee- house,  May  27* 

We  hear  from  Leghorn,  that  sir  Edwanl 
VVhitaker,  with  five  men-of-war,  four  trans- 
ports, and  two  firc-shifis,  were  arrived  at  that 
port ;  and  admiral  Byng  was  suddenly  expected. 
Their  squadrons  being  joined,  they  di^signed  to 
sail  directly  for  Final,  to  transport  the  rein- 
forcements lodged  in  those  parts  to  Barcelona. 

They  write  from  Milan,  that  count  Tliauu 
arrived  there  on  the  sixteenth  instant,  N.  S. 
and  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Turin  on  the 
twenty-first,  in  order  to  concert  such  measures 
with  his  royal  highness,  as  shall  appear  neces- 
sary for  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 

Advices  from  Dauphin^  say,  that  the  troops 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy  begin  already  to  appear 
in  those  vallies,  whereof  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter the  last  year ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Berwick 
applied  himself  with  all  imaginable  diligence  to 
secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  by  order- 
ing intrencbments  to  be  made  towards  Brian- 
^on,  Toumeau>  and  the  valley  of  Queiras.  That 
general  has  also  been  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon, 
to  hasten  the  transportation  of  the  corn  and 
provisions  designed  for  his  army. 

Letters  from  Vienna  bearing  date  May  the 
twenty-third,  N.  S.  import,  that  the  cardinal 
of  Saxe  Zeits  and  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein 
were  preparing  to  set  out  for  Presburg,  to  assist 
at  the  diet  of  the  States  of  Hungary,  which  is 
to  be  assembled  at  that  place  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  this  month.  General  Heister  will  shortly 
appear  at  the  head  of  his  army  at  Trencbiu, 
which  place  is  appointed  for  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  the  imperial  forces  in  Hungary ; 
from  whence  he  will  advance  to  lay  siege  to 
Newhausel.  In  the  mean  time  reinforcements, 
with  a  great  train  of  artillery,  are  marching 
the  same  way.  l^he  king  of  Denmark  arrived 
on  the  tenth  instant  at  Inspruck,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  at  Dresden,  under  a  triple  dis- 
charge of  the  artillery  of  that  place;  but  his 
majesty  refused  the  ceremonies  of  a  public 
entry. 

Our  letters  from  the  Upper  Rhine  say,  that 
the  imperial  army  began  to  form  itself  at 
Etiingen  ;  where  the  respective  deputies  of  the 
elector  Palatine,  the  prince  of  Baden  Durlach, 
the  bishoprick  of  Spires,  &c.  were  assembled, 
and  had  taken  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
provision  of  forage,  the  security  of  the  country 
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ai^ainst  the  iucuniomof  the  enemy,  and  Uyiiif: 
a  bridge  over  the  Rhine.  Several  vessels  laden 
with  com  are  daily  passing  before  Frankfurt 
for  tbe  Lower  Rhine. 

Letters  fmm  Poland  inform  us,  that  a  de* 
tachment  of  Muscovite  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  f^rneral  Instand,  had  joined  the  con- 
federate army ;  and  the  infantry,  commanded 
hy  i^eneral  GuUz,  was  expect^  to  come  up 
within  few  days.  Theste  succours  will  amount 
to  twenty  thousand  men. 

Our  last  advices  from  the  Hague,  dated  June 
the  fourth,  N.  S.  say,  that  they  expected  a 
courier  from  tbe  French  court,  with  a  ratifica- 
tion of  the  preliminaries,  that  night  or  the  day 
following.  His  grace  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
will  set  out  for  Brussels  on  Wednesday  orTburs- 
day  next,  if  the  dispatches  which  are  expected 
from  Paris  do  not  alter  his  resolutions.  Letters 
from  Majorca  confirm  the  honourable  capitula- 
tion  of  tbe  castle  of  Alieant,  and  also  the  death 
of  the  governor,  major-general  Richards,  colonel 
Siboarg,  and  major  Vignolles,  who  were  all 
buried  in  tbe  ruins  of  that  place  by  the  spring- 
ing of  tbe  g^at  mine,  which  did,  it  seems, 
more  execution  than  was  reported.  Monsieur 
Torey  passed  through  Mons  in  his  return,  and 
had  there  a  long  conference  with  tbe  elector  of 
Bavaria ;  after  which,  the  prince  spoke  publicly 
of  tbe  treatment  he  had  received  from  France, 
with  tbe  utmost  indignation. 

*'  Any  persofi  that  shall  come  publicly  abroad 
in  a  faintastical  habit,  contrary  to  the  present 
mode  and  fashion,  except  Dun  Diego  Dismallo,* 
or  any  other  out  of  poverty,  shall  have  his  name 
and  dress  inserted  in  our  next.' 

*  N.  B.  Mr.  How'd'yecall  is  desired  t<>  leave 
off  those  buttons.' 
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Whatever  men  do,  or  %\y,  or  ihink,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizet  for  its  theme.  P. 

fF'hites  Chocolate- housty  May  26. 
I  CAM  IS  hither  this  evening  to  see  fashious  ; 
and  who  should  1  first  encounter  but  my  old 
friend  Cyntbio  (encompassed  by  a  crowd  of 
young  fellows}  dictating  on  tbe  passion  of  love 
with  the  gayest  air  imaginable !  *  Well,*  says 
he,  'as  to  what  1  know  of  the  matter,  there  is 
nothing  but  ogling  with  skill  carries  a  woman  ; 
but  indeed  it  is  not  every  fool  that  is  capable 
of  this  art ;  you  will  find  twenty  can  speak 
eloquently,  fifty  that  can  fight  manfully,  and 


*  Thb  is  well  known  to  hare  been  n  nkk-aame  given.  In 
the  ragv  of  party,  to  «  very  respectaUe  nobleman,  the  carl 
of  Nottingbiuii.  who  is  mentioned  ander  that  name  in  the 

History  of  John  Bqll,'  in  the  <  Examiner,'  and  in  Swift's 
works,  vol.  xix.  p.  t0B.  and  vol.  xx.  p.  iZS.  au  I  '  Examiner/ 
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a  thousand  that  can  dress  genteelly  at  a  mis- 
tress, where  there  is  one  that  can  gaze  skil- 
fully. This  requires  an  exquisite  judgmeitt, 
to  take  the  language  of  her  eyes  to  yours  ex- 
actly, and  not  let  yours  talk  too  fast  for  hers  \ 
as  at  a  play  between  tbe  acts,  when  beau  Frisk 
stands  upon  a  bench  full  in  Lindamira  s  fact 
and  her  dear  eyes  are  searching  round  to  avoid 
that  fiaring  open  fool ;  she  meets  the  watchful 
glance  of  her  true  lover,  and  sees  bis  heart  at- 
tentive on  her  charms,  and  waiting  for  a  second 
twinkle  of  her  eye  for  it's  next  motion.*  Here 
the  good  company  sneered;  but  be  goes  on.  *  Nor 
is  this  attendance  a  slavery,  when  a  man  meets 
with  encouragement,  and  her  eye  comes  often 
in  his  way :  for  after  an  evening  so  spent,  and 
the  repetition  of  four  or  five  significant  looks 
at  him,  the  happy  roan  goes  home  to  his  lodg- 
ing full  of  ten  tliousand  plea&ing  images ;  his 
brain  is  dilated*  and  gives  him  all  the  ideas  and 
proapects  which  it  ever  lets  into  its  seat  of  plea- 
sure. Thus  a  kind  look  from  Lindamira  revives^ 
in  his  imagination  all  the  beauteous  lawns, 
green  fields,  woods,  forests,  rivers,  and  soli- 
tudes, which  be  had  ever  before  seen  in  picture, 
description,  or  real  life  :  and  all  with  this  ad- 
dition, that  he  now  sees  them  with  the  eyes  of 
a  happy  lover,  as  before  only  with  those  of  ;y 
common  man.  You  laugh,  gentlemen,  but 
consider  yourselves  (you  common  people  that 
were  never  in  love)  and  compare  yourfielves  in 
good  humour  with  yourselves  out  of  buinuur, 
and  ye  will  then  acknowledge,  that  all  extertial 
objects  affect  you  according  to  the  dispositions 
ye  are  in  to  receive  their  impressions,  and  not 
as  those  objects  are  in  their  own  nature.  How 
much  more  shall  all  that  passes  within  his  view 
and  observation  touch  with  delight  a  man  who 
is  pre)>os$essed  with  successful  love,  which  is 
an  assemblage  of  soft  affection,  gay  desires,  and 
hopeful  resolutions  ?- 

Poor  Cyntbio  went  on  at  this  rate  to  the 
crowd  about  him,  without  any  purpose  in  his 
talk,  but  to  vent  a  heart  overflowing  with  senso 
of  success.  I  wondered  what  could  exalt  him 
from  the  distress  in  which  he  had  long  appeared, 
to  so  much  alacrity:  hut  my  familiar  has  given 
me  the  state  of  his  affairs.  It  seems,  then,  that 
lately  coming  out  of  the  play-house,  his  mis- 
tress, who  knows  he  is  in  her  livery,  as  the 
manner  of  insolent  beauties  is,  is  resolved  to 
keep  him  still  so,  and  gave  him  so  much  wages 
as  to  complain  to  him  of  the  crowd  she  was  to 
pass  through.  He  had  his  wits  and  resolution 
enough  about  him  to  take  her  hand,  and  say.  he 
would  attend  her  to  the  coach.  All  the  way 
thither  my  good  young  man  stammered  at 
every  word,  and  stumbled  at  every  step.  His 
mistress,  wonderfully  pleased  with  her  triumph, 
put  to  him  a  thousand  questions,  to  make  a 
man  of  bis  natural  wit  speak  with  hesitation ; 
and  let  drop  her  fan,  to  see  him  recover  it 

aukwardly.    This  is  the  whole  ipundation  of 
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Cynthio*t  recovery  to  the  sprightly  air  he  ap- 
fwart  with  at  present. 

I  gnw  mi^ty  eurioot  to  know  tomething 
more  ot  that  lady's  affiiirs«  as  beinfp  amaied 
bow  she  could  dally  with  an  offer  of  one  of 
his  merit  and  fortana  I  sent  Pacolet  to  her 
lodgnoir*>  ^^o  immediately  brought  me  back 
the  following  letter  to  her  friend  and  confidant, 
Amanda,  in  the  country,  wherein  she  has 
opened  her  heart  and  all  its  folds. 

'  DEAR  AMANDA. 

*  The  town  grows  so  empty,  that  you  must 
expect  my  letter  so  too,  except  you  will  al- 
low me  to  talk  of  myself  instead  of  others : 
you  cannot  imagine  what  pain  it  is,  after  a 
whole  day  spent  in  public,  to  want  your  com- 
pany, and  the  ease  which  friendship  allows  in 
being  vain  tu  each  other,  and  speaking  all  our 
mluds.  An  account  of  the  slaughter  which 
these  unhappy  eyes  have  made  within  ten  days 
last  past,  would  make  me  appear  too  great  a 
tyrant  to  be  allowed  in  a  christian  country. 
I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  tu  my  principal 
conquests,  which  are  the  hearts  of  beau  Frisk 
and  Jack  Freeland,  besides  Cynthio,  who  you 
know,  wore  my  fetters  before  you  went  out  of 
town.  Shall  I  tell  you  my  weafcness  ?  I  begin 
t»»  love  Frisk :  It  is  the  best-humoured  imperti- 
nent thing  in  the  world :  he  is  always  too  in 
waiting,  and  will  certainly  carry  me  off  one 
time  or  other.  Freeland*s  father  and  mine 
have  been  upon  treaty  without  consulting  me ; 
and  Cynthio  has  been  eternally  watching  my 
eyes,  without  approaching  me,  my  friends,  my 
maid,  or  any  one  about  me :  he  hopes  to  get 
me,  I  believe,  as  they  say  the  rattle-snake  does 
the  squirrel,  by  staring  at  me  until  I  drop  into 
his  mouth.  Freeland  demands  me  for  a  join- 
ture, which  he  thinks  deserves  me :  Cynthio 
thinks  nothing  high  enough  to  be  my  value : 
Freeland  therefore  will  take  it  for  no  obligation 
to  have  me ;  and  Cynthi<>*s  idea  of  me  is  what 
will  vanish  by  knowing  me  better.  Familiarity 
will  equally  turn  the  veneration  of  the  one, 
and  the  indifference  of  the  other,  into  con- 
tempt. I  will  stick  therefore  to  my  old  maxim, 
to  have  that  sort  of  man,  who  can  have  no 
greater  views  than  what  are  in  my  power  to 
give  him  possession  of.  The  utmost  of  my 
dear  Frisk's  ambition  is,  to  be  thought  a  man 
of  fftahion  i  and  therefore  has  been  so  much  in 


so  many  bars  to  my  happiness  with  any  other 
man.  However,  since  Frisk  can  wait,  I  shall 
enjoy  a  summer  or  two  longer,  and  remain  a 
single  woman,  in  the  sublime  pleasure  of  being 
followed  and  admired ;  which  nothing  can  equal, 
except  that  of  being  beloved  by  you.  I  am,  &c.* 

f^ts  Coffee-house,  May  30. 

My  chief  business  here  this  evening  was  to 
speak  to  my  friends  in  behalf  of  honest  Cave 
Underbill,*  who  has  been  a  comic  for  three 
generations:  my  father  admired  him  extremely 
when  he  was  a  boy.  There  is  certainly  nature 
excellently  represented  in  his  manner  of  action ; 
in  which  he  ever  avoided  that  general  fault  in 
players,  of  doing  too  much.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, be  has  not  the  merit  of  some  ingenious 
persons  now  on  the  stage,  of  adding  to  his  au- 
tbors  ;  for  the  actors  were  so  dull  in  the  last 
age,  that  many  of  them  have  gone  out  of  the 
world,  without  having  ever  spoke  one  word  uf 
their  own  in  the  theatre.  Poor  Cave  is  so 
mortified,  that  he  quibbles  and  tells  you,  be 
pretends  only  to  act  a  part  fit  for  a  man  who 
has  one  foot  in  the  grave,  viz»  a  grave-digger. 
All  admirers  of  true  comedy,  it  is  hoped,  will 
have  the  gratitude  to  be  present  on  the  last  day 
of  his  acting,  who,  if  he  does  not  happen  to 
please  them,  will  have  it  even  then  to  say,  that 
it  is  his  first  offence. 

But  there  is  a  gentleman  here,  who  says  he 
has  it  from  good  hands,  that  there  is  actually 
a  subscription  made  by  many  persons  of  wit 
and  quality  for  the  encouragement  of  new 
comedies.  This  design  will  very  much  contri- 
bute to  the  improvement  and  diversion  of  the 
town :  but  as  every  man  is  most  concerned  for 
himself,  I,  who  am  of  a  saturnine  and  melan- 
choly complexion,  cannot  but  murmur,  that 
there  is  not  an  equal  invitation  to  write  tra- 
gedies ;  having  by  me,  in  my  book  of  common 
places,  enough  to  enable  me  to  finish  a  very 
sad  one  by  the  fifth  of  the  next  month.  I  have 
the  farewell  of  a  general,  with  a  truncheon  in 
his  hand,  dying  for  love,  in  six  lines.  I  have 
the  principles  of  a  politician  (who  does  all  the 
mischief  in  the  play,)  together  with  his  decla- 
ration on  the  vanity  of  ambition  in  his  last 
moments  expressed  in  a  page  and  a  half.  I  have 
all  my  oaths  ready,  and  my  similies  want  no- 
thing but  application.     I  will  not  pretend  to 
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fjtfe  you  an  account  of  the  plot,  it  being  the 
same  deti^  upon  which  all  tragedies  have  been 
writ  for  several  years  last  past ;  and  from  the 
Deginning  of  the  first  scene,  the  frequenters  of 
the  house  may  know  as  well  as  the  author, 
when  the  battle  is  to  be  fought>  the  lady  to 
yield,  and  the  hero  proceed  to  bis  wedding  and 
coronation.  Besides  these  advantages  which  1 
have  in  readiness,  1  have  an  eminent  tragedian 
very  much  my  friend,  who  shall  come  in  and  go 
through  the  whole  five  acts,  without  troubling 
me  for  one  sentence,  whether  he  is  to  kill  or 
be  killed,  love  or  be  loved,  win  battles  or  lose 
them,  or  whatever  other  tragical  performance 
I  shall  please  to  assign  him. 

Fivm  my  own  Apartment^  May  30. 
I  have  this  day  received  a  letter,  subscribed 
Fidelia,  that  gives  me  an  account  of  an  en- 
chantment under  which  a  young  lady  suffers, 
and  desires  my  help  to  exorcise  her  from  the 
power  of  the  sorcerer.  Her  lover  is  a  rake  of 
sixty ;  the  lady  a  virtuous  woman  of  twenty- 
five  :  her  relatium  are  to  the  last  degree  af- 
flicted and  amazed  at  this  irregular  passion : 
their  sorrow  1  know  not  how  to  remove,  but 
can  their  astonishment ;  for  there  is  no  spirit 
in  woman  half  so  prevalent  as  that  of  contra- 
diction, which  is  the  sole  cause  of  her  perse- 
verance. Let  the  whole  family  go  dressed  in  a 
body,  and  call  the  bride  to-morrow  morning  to 
her  nuptials,  and  I  will  undertake  the  incon- 
stant will  forget  her  lover  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  aches.  But  if  this  expedient  does  not  suc- 
ceed, t  muftt  be  so  just  to  the  young  lady's  dis- 
tinguishmg  sense,  as  to  applaud  her  choice.  A 
fine  young  woman,  at  last,  is  but  what  is  due 
from  fate  to  an  honest  fellow,  who  has  suffered 
so  unmercifully  by  the  sex ;  and  I  think  we  can- 
not enough  celebrate  her  heroic  virtue,  who  (like 
the  patriot  that  ended  a  pestilence  by  plunging 
himself  into  a  gulph)  gives  herself  up  to  gorge 
that  dragon  which  has  devoured  so  many  vir- 
gins before  her. 

A  letUr  directed  '  To  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
enquire.  Astrologer  and  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  her  majesty's  subjects  of  Great- Britain,  with 
respect,'  is  come  to  hand* 
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lings  have  most  need  of.  I  pretended,  when  I 
first  set  up,  to  astrology  only ;  but,  1  am  told,  I 
have  deep  skill  also  in  medicine.  1  am. applied  to 
now  by  a  gentleman  for  my  advice  in  behalf  of 
his  wife,  who  upon  the  least  matrimonial  diffi- 
culty, is  excessively  troubled  with  fits,  and  can 
bear  no  manner  of  passion  without  falling  into 
immediate  convulsions.  I  must  confess  it  is  a 
case  I  have  known  before,  and  remember  the 
party  was  recovered  by  certain  words  pro- 
nounced in  the  midst  of  the  fit,  by  the  learned 
doctor  who  performed  the  cure.  These  ails  have 
usually  their  beginning  from  the  affiections  of  the 
mind :  therefore  you  must  have  patience  to  let 
me  give  you  an  instance,  whereby  you  may 
discern  the  cause  of  the  distemper,  and  then 
proceed  in  the  cure  as  follows : 

A  fine  town-lady  was  married  to  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  descent  in  one  of  the  counties  of 
Great-Britain,  who  had  good-humour  to  a 
weakness,  and  was  that  sort  of  person,  of 
whom  it  is  usually  said,  is  no  man's  enemy  but 
his  own  :  one  who  had  too  much  tenderness  of 
soul  to  have  any  authority  with  his  wife  ;  and 
she  too  little  sense  to  give  him  any  authority, 
for  that  reason.  His  kind  wife  observed  thi^ 
temper  in  him,  and  made  proper  use  of  it. 
But,  knowing  it  was  below  a  gentlewoman  to 
wrangle,  she  resolved  upon  an  expedient  to 
save  decorum,  and  wear  her  dear  to  her  point 
at  the  same  time.  She  therefore  took  upon 
her  to  govern  him,  by  falling  into  fits  when- 
ever she  was  repulsed  in  a  request,  or  contra- 
dicted in  a  discourse.  It  was  a  fish-day,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  her  husband's  good-humour  at 
table,  she  bethought  herself  to  try  her  project. 
She  made  signs  that  she  had  swallowed  a  bone. 
The  man  grew  pale  as  ashes,  and  ran  to  her 
assistance,  calling  for  drink.  '  No>  my  dear,' 
said  she,  recovering,  '  it  is  down ;  do  not  be 
frightened.'  This  accident  betrayed  his  soft- 
ness enough.  The  next  day  she  complained, 
a  lady's  chariot,  whose  husband  had  not  half 
his  estate,  had  a  crane-neck,  and  hung  with 
twice  the  air  that  hers  did.  He*  answered, 
*  Madam,  you  know  my  income;   you  know 

1  have  lost  two  coach-horses  this  spring 

down  she  fell. *  Hartshorn  '.  Betty,  Susan, 

Alice,  throw  water  in  her  face.'  With  much 
care  aud  pains,  she  was  at  last  brought  to 
herself,  and  the  vehicle  in  which  she  visited 
was  amended  in  the  nicest  manner,  to  prevent 
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an  invective  against  chioa,  protesting,  he  would 
never  let  6ve  pounds  more  uf  his  money  be  laid 
out  that  way  as  long  as  be  breathed.*  She  im- 
mediately fainted.— He  starts  up  as  amazed, 
and  calls  for  help. — The  maids  run  to  the 
closet. — He  chafes  her  face,  heiids  her  forward, 
and  beats  the  palms  of  her  bauds  :  her  convul- 
sions increase,  and  down  she  tumbles  on  the 
ihior,  where  she  lies  quite  dead,  in  spite  of 
what  the  whole  family,  from  the  nursery  to  the 
kitchen,  could  do  for  her  relief. 

While  every  servant  was  thus  helping  or  la. 
menting  their  mistress,  he,  fixing  bis  cheek  to 
hers,  seemed  to  be  followini^  in  a  trance  of  sor- 
row ;  but  secretly  whispers  her, '  My  dear,  this 
will  never  do:  what  is  witbiu  my  power  and 
ft)rliine,  you  may  always  command  ;  but  none 
of  vdur  artifices:  you  arc  quite  m  other  hands 
thati  those  you  passed  these  pretty  passions 
upon.'  This  made  her  almost  in  the  condition 
she  pretended ;  her  convulsions  now  came 
thicker,  nor  was  she  to  be  held  down.  The 
kind  man  doubles  his  care,  helps  the  servants 
to  throw  water  in  her  face  by  full  quarts  ;  and 
when  the  sinking  part  of  the  fit  c^me  again, 
'  Well,  my  dear,'  said  he,  '  I  applaud  your 
action  ;  but  1  must  take  my  leave  of  you  until 
you  are  more  sincere  with  me  ;  farewell  for 
ever:  you  shall  always  know  where  to  bear  of^ 
me,  and  nant  for  nothing.'  With  that  he  or- 
dered tlie  maids  to  keep  plying  her  with  harts- 
horn, while  he  went  for  a  physician :  be  was 
scarce  at  the  stair-head  when  she  followed, 
and,  pulling  him  into  a  closet,  thanked  him 
for  her  cure  ;  which  was  so  absolute,  that  she 
gave  me  this  relation  herself,  to  be  communi- 
cated for  the  benefit  of  all  the  voluntary  in- 
▼4 lids  of  her  sex. 

St.  James*M  Coffee-house,  June  1 . 
Advices  from  Brussels  of  the  sixth  instant, 
N.  S.  say  his  highness  prince  Eugene  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  monsieur  Torcy,  wherein 
that  minister,  after  many  expressions  of  great 
respect,  acquaints  him,  that  his  master  had 
.ibsolutcly  refused  to  sign  the  preliminaries  to 
the  treaty  which  he  had,  in  his  majesty  s  l)e- 
balf,  consented  to  at  the  Hague.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the  face  of  things 
at  that  place  was  immediately  altered,  and  the 
necessary  orders  werr  transmitted  to  the  troops 
(which  by  most  remote  from  thence)  to  move 
tiiward  the  place  of  rendezvous  with  all  cxpe- 


tum  the  fate  of  the  war  to  the  advantage  uf 
his  master. 

They  write  from  the  Hague  of  the  seventh, 
that  monsieur  Rouille  had  received  orders  from 
the  court  of  France,  to  signify  to  the  states* 
general,  and  the  ministers  of  the  high  allies, 
that  the  king  could  not  consent  to  the  piyli- 
minaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  as  it  was  oflfercd 
to  him  by  monsieur  Torcy.  The  great  diflli. 
culty  is  the  business  of  Spain,  on  which  parti- 
cular his  ministers  seemed  only  to  say,  during 
the  treaty,  that  it  was  not  so  immediately 
under  their  master's  direction,  as  that  he  could 
engage  for  its  being  relinquished  by  the  duke 
of  Anjou  :  but  now  he  positively  answers,  that 
he  cannot  comply  with  what  his  minister  has 
promised  in  his  behalf,  even  in  such  points  as 
are  wholly  in  himself  to  act  in,  or  not.  This 
has  had  no  other  effect  than  to  give  the  alli- 
ance fresh  arguments  for  being  diffident  of 
engagements  entered  into  by  France.  The 
pensioner  made  a  report  of  all  which  this  mi- 
nister had  declared  to  the  deputies  of  the  states- 
general,  and  all  things  turn  towards  a  vigorous 
war.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  designed  to 
leave  the  Hague  within  two  days,  in  order  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  which  is 
to  assemble  on  the  seventeenth  instant  between 
the  Scbeld  and  the  Lis.  A  fleet  of  eighty  sail, 
laden  with  corn  from  the  Baltic,  is  arrived  in 
the  Texel.  The  states  have  sent  circular  let- 
ters to  all  the  provinces,  to  notify  this  change 
of  affairs,  and  animate  their  subjects  to  new 
resolutions  in  defence  of  their  coutitry. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  May  31. 
The  pubhc  is  not  so  little  my  concern, 
though  I  am  but  a  student,  as  that  I  should 
not  interest  myself  in  the  present  great  tbinga 
in  agitation.  1  am  still  of  opinion  the  French 
king  will  sign  the  preliminaries.  With  that 
view,  1  have  sent  him,  by  my  familiar,  the  fol- 
lowing epistle,  and  admonished  him,  on  pain 
of  what  I  shall  say  of  him  to  future  genera- 
tions, to  act  with  sincerity  on  this  occasion. 

London,  May  31. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff,  esquire ,  of  Great  Britain , 
to  Lewis  -Y7K  of  France. 
*  The  surprizing  news  which  arrived  this  day* 
of  your  majesty's  having  refused  to  sign  the 
treaty  your  ministers  have  in  a  manner  sueil 
for,  is  what  gives  ground  to  this  applicalioti 
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aation  or  dislike  are  equally  contemptihle  in 
Ibeir  eyes,  when  they  re^rd  the  thrones  of 
:OTereigns.  But  your  majesty  has  shewn, 
ibrough  the  whole  course  of  your  rei^i,  too 
f^reat  a  vafne  for  liberal  arts,  to  he  insensible 
that  true  fame  lies  only  in  the  hands  of  learned 
men,  by  whom  it  is  to  be  tran<%mitted  to  futu- 
rity, with  marks  of  honour  or  reproach  to  the 
end  of  time.  The  date  of  human  life  is  too 
short  to  recompense  the  cares  which  attend 
the  must  private  condition.  Therefore  it  is 
that  our  souls  are  made,  as  it  were,  too  big  for 
it ;  and  extend  themselves  in  the  prospect  of 
a  lon^r  existence,  in  a  good  fame,  and  memory 
of  worthy  actions,  after  our  decease.  The 
whole  race  of  men  have  this  passion  in  some 
dt^ree  implanted  in  their  bosoms,  which  is  the 
stron^st  and  noblest  incitation  to  honest  at- 
tempts :  but  the  base  use  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  all  the  parts  of  learning, 
have  been  possessed  by  souls  so  unworthy  of 
those  faculties,  that  the  names  and  appellations 
of  things  have  been  confounded  by  the  labours 
and  writings  of  prostituted  men,  who  have 
stamped  a  reputation  upon  such  actions  as  are 
in  themselves  the  objects  of  contempt  and  dis- 
grace. This  is  that  which  has  misled  your  ma- 
jesty  in  the  conduct  of  your  reign,  and  made 
that  life,  which  might  have  been  the  most  imi- 
table,  the  most  to  be  avoided.  To  this  it  is, 
that  the  gn^at  and  excellent  qualities,  of  which 
your  majesty  is  master,  are  lost  in  their  ap- 
plication :  and  your  majesty  has  been  carrying 
OD  for  many  years  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  with 
all  the  noble  methods  which  are  used  to  sup- 
port a  just  reign.  Thus  it  is,  that  it  avails  no- 
thing that  you  are  a  bountiful  master;  that 
yoa  are  so  generous  as  to  reward  even  the  un- 
successful with  honour  and  riches;  that  no 
laudable  action  passes  unrewarded  in  your 
kingdom ;  that  yon  have  searched  all  nations 
for  obscure  merit :  in  a  word,  that  you  are  in 
your  private  character  endowed  with  every 
princely  quality ;  when  all  that  is  subjected  to 
imjust  and  ill-taught  ambition,  which,  to  the 
injury  of  the  world,  is  gilded  by  those  endow- 
ments. However,  if  your  majesty  will  conde- 
scend to  look  into  your  own  soul,  and  consider 
all  Us  faculties  and  weaknesses  with  imparti- 
ality ;  if  you  will  but  be  convinced,  that  life  is 
supported  in  you  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
food,  rest,  and  sleep ;  you  will  think  it  impos- 
sible that  you  could  ever  be  so  much  imposed 
on,  as  to  have  been  wrought  into  a  belief,  that 
so  many  thousands  of  the  same  make  with 
yourself  were  formed  by  Providence  for  no 
other  end,  but  by  the  hasard  of  their  very  be- 
ing to  extend  the  conquests  and  glory  of  an 
individual  of  their  own  species.  A  very  little 
reflection  will  convince  your  majesty,  that  such 
cannot  be  the  intent  of  the  Creator ;  and,  if 
not,  what  borror  must  it  give  your  majesty  to 
think  of  the  vast  devastations  your  ambition 


has  made  among  your  fellow-creatur«s !  While 
the  warmth  of  youth,  the  flattery  of  crowdi^ 
and  a  continual  series  of  success  and  triumph, 
indulged  your  majesty  in  this  illusion  of  mind, 
it  was  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that  you  pro- 
ceeded  in  this  mistaken  pursuit  of  grandeur ; 
but  when  age,  di^apptiintments,  public  calami- 
ties, personal  distempers,  and  the  reverse  of  all 
that  makes  men  forget  their  true  bein?,  are 
fallen  upon  yon;  heavens!  is  it  possible  you 
can  live  without  rttmorse?  can  the  wretched 
man  be  a  tyrant  ?  can  grief  study  torments  ? 
can  Sorrow  be  cruel  ? 

*  Vour  majesty  will  observe,  I  do  not  bring 
against  you  a  railing  accusation  ;  but,  as  you 
are  a  strict  professor  of  religion,  I  beseech  your 
majesty  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  by  re- 
ceiving the  opportunity  which  presents  itself 
for  the  preservation  of  your  distressed  people. 
Be  no  longer  so  infatuated,  as  to  hope  for  re- 
nown from  murder  and  violence :  but  consider 
that  the.  great  day  will  come,  in  which  this 
world  and  all  its  glory  shall  change  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  when  nature  shall  sicken,  and  the  earth 
and  sea  give  up  the  bodies  committed  to  them, 
to  appear  before  the  last  tribunal.  Will  it  then, 
O  king!  be  an  answer  for  the  lives  of  millions, 
who  have  fallen  by  the  sword,  *  They  perished 
for  my  glory  V  That  day  will  come  on,  and 
one  like  it  is  immediately  approaching :  injured 
nations  advance  towards  thy  habitation :  ven- 
geance has  begun  its  march,  which  is  to  be 
diverted  only  by  the  penitence  of  the  oppressor. 
Awake,  O  monarch,  from  thy  lethargy  !  disdain 
the  abuses  thou  hast  received :  pull  down  the 
statue  which  calls  thee  immortal:  be  truly  great . 
tear  thy  pun>l«»  and  put  on  sackcloth.  1  am, 
*  Thy  generous  enemy, 

♦ISAAC  BICKIiRSTAfF. 


No.  f4.}      Satwrdoff,  Junt  4,  1709. 

Qnicquiti  agtint  homines 

nostri  est  fiuraru  libelli.     Jhv.  Shi.  1. 83, 06. 

WhatcVr  men  do,  or  »ay,  or  lUink,  or  dieam. 
Our  iiiotloy  paper  adzes  for  It's  thenra.  P. 

fyhite*$  Chocolaie-hotue,  June  2. 
In  my  paper  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  last 
month,  I  mentioned  several  characters  which 
want  explanation  to  the  generality  of  readers : 
among  others  I  spoke  of  a  Pretty  Fellow.  I 
have  received  a  kind  admonition  in  a  letter,  to 
take  care  that  1  do  not  omit  to  show  also  what 
is  meant  by  a  Very  Pretty  Fellow,  which  is  to 
be  allowed  as  a  character  by  itself,  and  a  person 
exalted  above  the  other  by  a  peculiar  spright- 
liness ;  as  one  who,  by  a  distinguishing  vigour, 
outstrips  his  companions,  and  has  thereby  de- 
served and  obtained  a  particular  appellation  or 
nick-name  of  familiarity.  Some  have  this  dis- 
tinction from  the  fair-sex,  who  are  so  generous 
as  to  take  into  ^tbeir  protection  such  as  art 
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Augfaed  at  by  the  men,  ami  place  tbem  for 
that  reason  in  degrees  of  favour. 

The  chief  of  this  sort  is  colonel  Brunett, 
who  is  a  man  of  fashion,  because  he  will  be  so ; 
and  practises  a  very  janty  way  of  beliaviour, 
because  he  is  too  careless  to  know  when  he 
oflends,  and  too  sanguine  to  be  mortiHed  if  he 
did  know  it.  Thus  the  colonel  has  met  with 
a  town  ready  to  receive  him,  and  cannot  pos> 
sibly  see  why  he  should  not  make  use  of  their 
favour,  and  set  himself  in  the  first  degree  of 
conversation.  Therefore  he  is  very  successfully 
loud  among  the  wits,  and  familiar  among  the 
ladies,  and  dissolute  among  the  rakes.  Thus 
he  is  admitted  in  one  place  because  he  is  so  in 
another ;  and  every  man  treats  Brunett  well, 
not  out  of  his  particular  esteem  for  him,  but 
in  respect  to  the  opinion  of  others.  It  is  to 
me  a  solid  pleasure  to  see  the  world  thus  mis- 
taken on  the  good-natured  side ;  for  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  the  colonel  mounts  into  a  general 
officer,  marries  a  fine  lady,  and  is  master  of  a 
good  estate,  before  they  come  to  explain  upon 
him.  What  gives  most  delight  to  me  in  this 
observation  is,  that  all  this  arises  from  pure 
nature,  and  the  colonel  can  accouut  for  his 
success  no  more  than  those  by  whom  he  suc- 
ceeds. Fur  these  causes  and  considerations, 
I  pronounce  him  a  true  woman's  man,  and  in 
the  first  degree  *  A  very  Pretty  Fellow.* 

The  next  to  a  man  of  this  universal  genius 
is  one  who  is  peculiarly  formed  for  the  service 
of  the  ladies,  and  his  merit  chiefly  is  to  be  of 
no  consequence.  I  am  indeed  a  little  in  doubt, 
whether  he  ought  not  rather  to  be  called  a 
very  Happy,  than  a  very  Pretty  Fellow  ?  for 
he  is  admitted  at  all  hours  :  all  he  says  or  does, 
which  would  offend  in  another,  are  passed  over 
in  him;  and  all  actions  and  speeches  which 
please,  doubly  please  if  they  come  from  him  : 
no  one  wonders  or  takes  notice  when  he  is 
wrong ;  but  all  admire  him  when  he  is  in  the 
right. — By  the  way,  It  is  fit  to  remark,  that 
there  are  people  of  better  sense  than  these, 
who  endeavour  at  this  character ;  but  they  are 
out  of  nature ;  and  though,  with  some  industry, 
they  get  the  characters  of  fools,  they  cannot 
arrive  to  be  vertft  seldom  to  be  merely  *  Pretty 
Fellows.'  But,  where  nature  has  formed  a 
person  for  this  station  amongst  men,   he  is 


But  when  we  come  into  more  free  air,  one  may 
talk  a  little  more  at  large. 

Give  me  leave  then  to  mention  three,  whom 
I  do  not  doubt  but  we  shall  see  make  consi- 
derable figures  ;  and  these  are  such  as  for  their 
Bacchanalian  pei  formances  must  be  admitted 
into  this  order.  They  are  three  brothers  lately 
landed  from  Holland  :  as  yet,  indeed,  they  have 
not  made  their  public  entry,  but  lodge  and 
converse  at  Wapping.  They  have  merited  al- 
ready on  the  water-side  particular  titles :.  the 
first  is  called  Hogshead ;  the  second,  Culverin ; 
and  the  third,  Musquec.  This  fraternity  is 
preparing  for  our  end  of  the  town  by  their 
ability  in  the  exercises  of  Bacchus,  and  mea- 
sure their  time  and  merit  by  liquid  weight, 
and  power  of  drinking.  Hogshead  is  a  prettier 
Fellow  than  Culverin,  by  two  quarts  $  and  Cul- 
verin than  Musquet,  by  a  full  pint.  It  is  to 
be  feared  Hogshead  is  so  often  too  full,  and 
Culverin  overloaded,  that  Musquet  will  be  the 
only  lasting  Very  Pretty  Fellow  of  the  three. 

A  third  sort  of  this  denomination  is  such  as, 
by  very  daring  adventures  in  love,  have  pur- 
chased to  themselves  renown  and  new  names  ; 
as  Jo  Carry,  for  his  excessive  strength  and  vi- 
gour ;  Tom  Drybones,  for  his  generous  loss  of 
youth  and  health ;  and  Cancrum,  for  his  me- 
ritorious rottenness. 

l^hese  great  and  leading  spirits  are  proposed 
to  all  such  of  our  British  youth  as  would  arrive 
at  perfection  in  these  different  kinds ;  and  if 
their  parts  and  accomplishments  were  well  imi- 
tated, it  is  not  doubted  but  that  our  nation 
would  soon  excel  all  others  in  wit  and  arts,  as 
they  already  do  in  arms. 

N.  B.  The  gentleman  who  stole  Betty  Pepin* 
may  own  it,  for  he  is  allowed  to  be  '  A  very 
Pretty  Fellow.* 

But  we  must  proceed  to  the  explanation  of 
other  terms  in  our  writings. 

To  know  what  a  Toatf  is  in  the  country 
gives  as  much  perplexity  as  she  herself  does 
in  town :  and  indeed  the  learned  differ  ver> 
much  upon  the  original  of  this  word,  and  th 
acceptation  of  it  among  the  modems.  How- 
ever, it  is  by  all  agreed  to  have  a  Joyous  and 
cheerful  import.  A  toast  in  a  cold  morning, 
heightened  by  nutmeg,  and  sweetened  with 
sugar,  has  for  many  ages  been  given  to  our 
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fcoUeistood  as  ao  apt  name  for  a  thing  which 
Tabes  us  in  the  moftt  tiiverei^  degree.  But 
BiaojT  of  the  wks  of  the  last  age  will  assert 
that  the  word,  in  ita  present  sense,  was  known 
arooog  tbem  in  their  youth,  and  had  its  rise 
from  an  accident  at  the  town  of  Bath,  in  the 
*eign  of  king  Charles  the  Second. 

It  happened  that,  on  a  public  day,  a  cele- 
orated  beauty  of  those  times  was  in  the  Cross 
Bith,  and  one  of  the  crowd  of  her  admirers 
I  luk  a  glass  of  the  water  in  which  the  fair  one 
)tood,  and  drank  her  health  to  the  company, 
rbere  was  in  the  place  a  gay  fellow  half  fud- 
dled, who  offered  to  jump  in,  and  swore,  though 
be  liked  not  tbe  liquor,  he  would  have  the 
toast.     He  was  opposed  in  his  resolution ;  yet 
this  whim  gave  foundation  to  the  present  ho- 
noar  which  is  done  to  the  lady  we  mention  in 
oar  liquors,  who  has  ever  since  been  called  a 
Toast. 

Though  this  institution  had  so  trivial  a  be> 
ginning*  it  is  now  elevated  into  a  formal  order ; 
and  that  happy  virgin,  who  is  received  and 
drunk  to  at  their  meetings,  has  no  more  to  do 
in  this  life  but  to  judge  and  accept  of  the  first 
good  offer.  The  manner  of  her  inauguration 
is  Inuch  like  that  of  the  choice  of  a  doge  in 
Venice :  it  is  performed  by  balloting ;  and  when 
she  is  so  chosen,  she  reigns  indisputably  fur 
that  ensuing  year;  but  must  be  elected  a- new 
to  prok>ng  her  empire  a  moment  beyond  it. 
When  she  is  regularly  chosen,  her  name  is 
written  with  a  diamond  on  a  drinkiiig-glass.* 
Tbe  hieroglyphic  of  the  diamond  is  to  show 
oer,  that  her  value  is  imaginary ;  and  that  of^ 
the  glass  to  acquaint  her,  that  her  condition 
»  frail,  and  depends  oii  the  hand  which  holds 
her.  This  wise  design  admonishes  her,  neither 
to  over-rate  or  depreciate  her  charms  ;  as  welt 
considering  and  applying,  that  it  is  perfectly 
according  to  the  humour  and  taste  of  the  com- 
pany, whether  tbe  toast  is  eaten,  or  left  as  an 
oflU. 

Tbe  foremost  of  the  whole  rank  of  toasts, 
and  tbe  most  indisputed  in  their  present  em- 
pire, are  Mrs  Gatty  and  Mrs.  Frontlet :  the 
first  an  agreeable,  the  second  an  awful  beauty. 
These  ladies  are  perfect  friends,  out  of  a  know- 


the  man  that  diverts  her  ;  Frontlet,  him  who 
adores  her.  Gatty  always  improves  the  soil  in 
which  she  travels;  Frontlet  lays  waste  the 
country.  Gatty  does  not  only  smile,  but  laughs 
at  her  lover ;  Frontlet  not  only  looks  serious, 
but  frowns  at  him.  All  the  men  of  wit  (and 
coxcombs  their  followers)  are  professed  servants 
of  Gatty :  the  politicians  and  pretenders  give 
solemn  worship  to  Frontlet.  Their  reign  will 
be  best  judged  of  by  its  duration.  Frontlet 
will  never  be  chosen  more ;  and  Gatty  is  a  toast 
for  life. 

St,  Jameses  Cbfee-koute,  June  3. 

Letters  fiom  Hamburgh  of  the  seventh  in- 
stant, N.  S.  inform  us,  that  no  art  or  cost  is 
omitted  to  make  the  stay  of  his  Danish  majesty 
at  Dresden  agreeable ;  but  there  are  various 
speculations  upon  the  interview  between  king 
Augustus  and  that  prince,  many  putting  politic 
constructions  upon  bis  Danish  majesty's  arrival 
at  a  time  when  his  troops  are  marching  out  of 
fiungary,  with  orders  to  pass  through  Saxony, 
where  it  is  given  out,  that  they  are  to  be  re- 
cruited. It  is  said  also,  that  several  Polish 
senators  have  invited  king  Augustus  to  return 
into  Poland.  His  majesty  of  Sweden,  according 
to  the  same  advices,  has  passed  the  Nieper 
without  any  opposition  from  the  Muscovites, 
and  advances  with  all  possible  expedition  to- 
wards Volhinia,  where  he  proposes  to  join  king 
Stanislaus  and  general  Crassau. 

We  bear  from  Bern  of  the  first  instant,  N.  S. 
that  there  is  not  a  province  in  France,  from 
whence  tbe  court  is  not  apprehensive  of  re- 
ceiving accounts  of  public  emotions,  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  corn.  The  general  diet  of  the 
thirteen  cantons  is  assembled  at  Baden,  but 
have  not  yet  entered  upon  business,  so  that 
the  affair  of  Tockenburgb  is  yet  at  a  stand. 

Letters  from  the  Hague,  dated  the  eleventh 
instant,  N.  S.  advise,  that  monsieur  Rouille 
having  acquainted  the  ministers  of  the  allies, 
that  his  master  had  refused  to  ratify  tbe  pre- 
liminaries of  a  treaty  adjusted  with  monsieur 
Torcy,  set  out  for  Paris  on  Sunday  morning. 
The  same  day  the  foreign  ministers  met  a 
committee  of  the  states -general,  where  mon- 
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coiumou  enemy.  His  grace  the  tluko  of  Marl- 
borough bet  out  from  the  Hague  on  the  ninth 
of  the  afternoon,  and  lay  that  night  at  Rot- 
terdam, from  whence,  at  four  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  proceeded  towards  Antwerp,  with  a  de- 
sign to  reach  Ghent  the  next  day.  All  the 
troops  in  the  Low  Countries  are  in  motion 
towards  the  general  rendezvous  between  the 
Scheld  and  the  Lis ;  the  whole  army  will  he 
formed  on  the  twelfth  instant ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  on  the  fourteenth,  they  will  advance  to- 
wards the  enemy's  country.  In  the  mean  time 
the  marshal  de  Villars  has  assembled  the  French 
forces  between  Lens,  La  Bassee.  and  Douay. 

Yesterday  morning  sir  John  Norris,  with  the 
squadron  under  his  command,  sailed  from  the 
Downs  for  Holland. 

P^om  my  own  JpartmeJitt  June  3. 
1  have  the  honour  of  the  following  letter 
fr<'m  a  gentleman  whom  I  receive  into  my  fa- 
mily, and  order  the  heralds  at  arms  to  enroll 
him  accordingly. 

•Ma.  BICKERSTAFF, 
*  Though  you  have  excluded  me  the  honour 
of  your  family,  yet  I  have  ventured  to  corres- 
pond with  the  same  great  persons  as  yourself, 
and  have  wrote  this  post  to  the  king  of  France ; 
though  I  am  in  a  manner  unknown  in  his 
country,  and  have  not  been  seen  there  these 
many  months : 

7b  Lewis  Le  Grand, 

*  Thongh  in  yonr  coaulry  Vm  nnkiKywn, 

Yet,  fir,  I  most  advise  yoa : 
Of  late  so  poor  and  mc.m  yon*rc  grown. 
That  alt  Uic  world  despise  you. 

Here  vermin  cat  yoor  ni;\)c8ty, 
There  meagre  sabjects  stand  nnOed : 

What  Mrer  atgni  of  poverty, 
Than  many  Uee  and  Ihtle  bread  f 

Then,  sir,  the  praicui  minate  choose. 

Oar  armies  arc  advaurcl : 
Those  terras  you  at  the  tlagve  reftue, 

At  Paris  woo*t  be  grouted. 

Consider  diis,  and  Dottldrk  rate. 

And  Anna's  title  own ; 
Scud  one  pretender  out  to  graze. 

And  call  the  other  home. 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

« BREAD  Til  E  STAFF  OF  LIFK." 
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Quioqaid  agvnt  homines 

noaU-i  est  forrago  libclli.       Juv.  SaU  t  H5, 06. 

Wb^te'cr  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  ftir  its  theme.  P. 

ffliite*s  Chocolate- house t  June  6. 
A  letter  from  a  young  lady,  written  in  the 
most  passionate  terms,  wherein  she  laments 
the  misfortune  of  a  gentleman,  her  lover,  who 
was  lately  wounded  in  a  duel,  has  turned  my 
thoughts  to  that  subject,  and  mclined  me'  to 


examine  into  i  he  causes  which  precipitate  me^ 
into  so  fatal  a  folly.  And  as  it  has  been  prt^ 
posed  to  treat  of  subjects  of  gallantry  in  tbe 
article  from  hence,  and  bo  one  point  in  nature 
is  more  proper  to  be  considered  by  the  com« 
pany  who  frequent  this  place  than  that  of  dueU 
it  is  worth  our  consideration  to  examine  into 
this  chimerical  groutidless  humour,  and  to  lay 
every  other  thotight  aside,  untH  we  have  strip- 
ped it  of  alt  its  false  preieuces  to  credit  and 
reputation  amongst  men. 

But  I  must  confess,  when  I  consider  what  I 
am  going  about,  and  run  over  hi  my  imagina- 
tion all  the  endless  crowd  of  men  of  honour 
who  will  be  offended  at  such  a  discourse  ;  I  am 
undertaking,  methinks,  a  work  worthy  an  in- 
vulnerable hero  in  romance,  rather  than  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  with  a  single  rapier:  hut  as  1 
•am  pretty  well  ac<)uainted  by  great  opportuni- 
ties with  the  nature  of  man,  and  know  of  a 
troth  that  all  men  fight  against  their  will,  the 
danger  vanishes,  and  resolution  riaes  upon  this 
subject.  For  this  rt;astm,  I  shall  talk  very 
freely  on  a  custom  which  all  men  wish  «x 
pluded,  though  no  man  has  courage  enough 
t(»  resist  it. 

Rut  there  is  one  unintelligible  word,  which  I 
fear  will  extremely  perplex  my  diseertation, 
and  I  confess  to  you  I  ftiid  very  hard  to  explain, 
which  is  the  tern  '  satisfaction.*  An  honest 
country  gentleman  had  the  misfortune  io  fall 
into  company  with  two  or  three  modern  nicii 
of  honour,  where  he  happened  to  be  very  ill 
treated  ;  and  one  of  the  company,  being  con- 
scious of  his  offence,  sends  a  note  to  hin  in  the 
morning,  and  tells  him,  he  was  ready  to  give  hhn 
soHsfactum.  '  This  is  fine  doing,*  says  the  plain 
ielk)w  ;  *  last  night  he  sent  me  away  cursedly 
out  of  humour,  and  this  morning  he  fancies  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  be  run  throngh  the 
body.* 

As  the  matter  at  present  stands,  it  is  not  to 
do  handsome  actions  denominates  a  man  of 
honour;  it  is  enough  if  ho  dares  to  defend  ill 
ones.  Thus  you  often  see  a  enmmon  sharper 
in  competition  with  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
rank ;  though  all  mankind  is  convinced,  that 
a  fighting  gamester  is  only  a  pick- pocket  with 
the  courage  of  a  highwayman.  One  cannot 
with  any  patience  reflect  on  the  unaccountable 
jumble  of  persons  and  things  in  this  town  an& 
nation,  which  occasions  very  frequently,  that 
brave  man  falls  hy  ahand  below  that  of  a  c(»tti- 
mon  hangman,  and  yet  his  executioner  escapes 
the  clutches  of  the  hansrman  for  doing  it. 
shall  therefore  hereafter  consider,  how  tlie 
bravest  nlV^n  in  other  ages  and  nations  have 
behaved  themselves  upon  such  incidents  as  we 
decide  by  combat ;  and  show,  from  their  prac- 
tice, that  this  resentment  neither  has  its  foun- 
dation  from  true  reason  or  solid  fame  ;  but  is 
an  imposture,  made  of  cowardice,  falsehood,  and 
want  of  u.der.Undinj..^^  1%^^^^^  S"*" 
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history  of  qnarrelf  would  be  very  edifying  to  the 
public,  and  I  apply  loyself  to  the  town  fur  par- 
tictiUrs  and  circumstances  witbin  their  know- 
mdfe,  which  may  serve  to  embellish  the  disser- 
atioQ  with  proper  cuts.  Most  of  the  quarreU 
'  have  ever  known,  have  proceeded  from  some 
valiant  coxcomb's  persisting  in  the  wrong,  to 
Mend  some  prevailing  faUy»  and  preserve  him- 
self from  the  ingenuousness  of  owning  a  mistake. 
By  this  means  it  is  called  '  giving  a  man  sa- 
tisfaction,* to  urge  your  offence  against  him 
with  your  sword ;  which  puts  me  in  mind  of 
Peter's  order  to  the  keeper,  in  '  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub :  if  you  neglect  to  do  all  this,  damn  you 
and  yoiu*  generation  fur  ever:  and  so  we  bid 
you  heartily  farewell.*  If  the  contradiction  in 
the  very  terms  of  one  of  our  challenges  were 
as  well  explained  and  turned  iuto  downright 
EngUsby  would  it  not  run  after  this  manner  ? 

•MR, 
•  Your  extraordinary  behaviour  last  night, 
and  the  liberty  you  were  pleased  to  take  with 
me,  makes  mc  this  morning  give  you  this,  to 
tell  you,  b4f cause  you  are  an  ill-bred  puppy,  1 
will  meet  you  in  Hyde- park  an  hour  hence ; 
and  because  you  want  both  breeding  and  hu- 
manity, I  de»ire  you  would  come  with  a  pistol 
in  your  hand,  on  horseback,  and  endeavour  to 
shoot  me  through  the  head,  to  teach  you  more 
manners,  if  you  fail  of  doing  me  this  pleasure, 
I  shall  say,  you  are  a  rascal,  on  every  post  in 
town :  and  so,  sir,  if  you  will  not  injure  me 
more,  I  shall  never  forgive  what  you  have  done 
already.  Pray,  sir,  d4>  not  fail  of  getting  every 
thing  ready ;  and  you  will  infinitely  oblige,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  Sec* 

i^rom  mjf  own  jiportmeni,  June  6. 
Among  the  many  employments  I  am  neces- 
sarily put  upon  by  my  friends,  that  of  giving 
advice  is  the  most  unwelcome  to  roe ;  and,  in- 
deed I  am  forced  to  use  a  little  art  in  the  man- 
ner; for  some  people  will  ask  counsel  of  you, 
when  they  have  already  acted  what  they  tell 
you  is  still  under  deliberation.  1  bad  almost 
lost  a  very  good  friend  the  other  day,  who  came 
to  know  '  how  I  liked  his  design  to  marry  such 
a  lady  ?'  I  answered,  *  By  no  means ;  and  I  mu»t 


exorbitant  bills  which  came  from  Oxford  every 
quarter.*  *  Make  the  rogue  bite  upon  the  bridle,' 
said  I ;  '  pay  none  of  his  bills,  it  will  hut  en- 
courage him  to  further  trespasses/  He  looked 
plaguy  sour  at  me.  His  son  soon  after  sent  up 
a  paper  of  verses,  forsooth,  in  print  on  the  la^t 
public  occasion ;  upon  which,  be  is  convinced 
the  boy  has  parts,  and  a  lad  of  spirit  is  not  to 
be  too  much  cramped  in  his  maintenance,  lest 
he  take  ill  courses.  Neither  father  nor  son  can 
ever  since  endure  the  sight  of  me. 

These  sort  of  people  ask  opinions  only  out 
of  the  fullness  of  their  heart  on  the  subject  of 
their  perplexity,  and  not  from  a  desire  of  infor- 
mation. 

There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  find  out  which 
opinion  the  man  in  doubt  has  a  mind  (u  ; 
therefore  the  sure  wi^  is,  to  tell  him  that  is 
certainly  to  be  chosen.  Then  you  are  to  he 
very  clear  and  positive ;  leave  no  handle  for 
scruple.  '  Bless  me !  sir,  there  is  no  room  for 
a  question  !*  This  rivets  you  into  his  heart ; 
for  you  at  once  applaud  his  wisdom,  and  gratify 
bis  inclination.  However,  I  had  too  much 
bowels  to  be  insincere  to  a  man  who  came  yes 
terday  to  know  of  me,  with  which  of  two  emi- 
nent men  in  the  city  he  should  place  his  son  ? 
their  names  are  Paulo  and  Avaro.  This  gave 
me  much  debate  with  myself,  because  not  only 
the  fortune  of  the  youth,  but  bis  virtue  also  de- 
pendeth  upon  this  choice.  The  men  are  equally 
wealthy ;  but  they  differ  in  the  use  and  applica- 
tion  of  their  riches,  which  you  immediately  sec 
upon  entering  their  doors. 

The  habitation  of  Paulo  has  at  once  the  air 
of  a  nobleman  and  a  merchant.  You  see  the 
servants  act  with  affection  to  their  master,  and 
satisfaction  in  themselves :  the  master  meets  you 
with  an  open  countenance,  full  of  benevulence 
and  integrity ;  your  business  is  despatched  with 
that  confidence  and  welcome  which  always  ac« 
comi^ny  honest  raind^:  his  table  is,the  image  of 
plenty  and  generosity,  supported  by  justice  and 
frugality.  After  »ve  had  dined  here,  our  affair 
was  to  visit  Avaro:  out  comes  an  aukward  fil- 
low,  with  a  careful  countenance;  Sir,  would 
you  speak  with  my  master?  may  I  crave  your 
name  ?*  After  the  first  preamble,  he  leads  us 
into  a  noble  solitude,  a  great  house  that  seemed 
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tor  it  is,  you  must  know,  the  utmost  vanity  of 
a  mean-spirited  rich<  man  to  be  contradicted 
when  he  calls  himself  poor.  But  I  resolved  to 
Tex  him,  by  consenting  to  all  he  said ;  the  main 
desi|:u  of  which  was,  that  he  would  have  us 
find  out,  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
[^ndon,  and  lived  like  a  beggar.  We  left  him, 
and  took  a  turn  on  the  Exchange.  My  friend 
was  ravished  with  Avaro :  *  this,'  said  he,  *  is 
certainly  a  sure  man/  I  contradicted  him  with 
much  warmth,  and  summed  up  their  different 
characters  as  well  as  I  could.  *  This  Paulo,' 
said  I,  *  grows  wealthy  by  being  a  common 
good;  Avaro,  by  being  a  general  evif:  Paulo 
has  the  art,  Avaro  the  craft  of  trade.  When 
Paulo  gains,  all  men  he  deals  with  are  the  bet- 
ter :  whenever  Avaro  profits,  another  certainly 
loses.  In  a  word,  Paulo  is  a  citizen,  and  Avaro 
a  cit.'  I  convinced  my  friend,  and  carried  the 
young  gentleman  the  next  day  to  Paulo,  where 
he  will  learn  the  way  both  to  gain  and  enjoy  a 
good  fortune.  And  though  I  cannot  say  1  have, 
by  keeping  him  from  Avaro,  saved  him  from 
the  gallows,  1  have  prevented  his  deserving  it 
every  day  he  lives :  for  with  Paulo  he  will  be 
an  honest  man,  without  being  so  for  fear  of  the 
law  ;  as  with  Avaro  he  would  have  been  a  villain 
within  the  protection  of  it 

5/.  James's  Coffee-Jtouse,  June  6. 
We  hear  from  Vienna  of  the  first  instant, 
that  baron  Imhoff,  who  attended  her  Catholic 
majesty  with  the  character  of  envoy  from  the 
duke  of  Wolfembuttel,  was  returned  thither. 
That  minister  brought  an  account,  that  major- 
general  Stanhope,  with  the  troops  which  em- 
barked at  Naples,  was  returned  to  Barcelona. 
We  hear  from  Berlin,  by  advices  of  the  eighth 
instant,  that  his  Prussian  majesty  had  received 
an  account  from  his  minister  at  Dresden,  that 
the  king  of  Denmark  desired  to  meet  his  ma- 
jesty at  Magdeburg.  The  king  of  Prussia  has 
sent  for  answer,  that  his  present  indisposition 
will  not  admit  of  so  great  a  journey  ;  but  has 
s  'lit  the  king  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  come 
I*)  Berlin  or  Potsdam.     These  advices  say,  that 


defend  their  country  against  a  victorious  and  ex* 
asperated  enemy.  Monsieur  Rouille  bad  passed 
through  Brussels  without  visiting  either  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  or  prince  Eugene,  who 
were  both  there  at  that  time.  The  States  have 
met,  and  publicly  declared  their  satisfaction  in 
the  conduct  of  their  deputies  during  the  whole 
treaty.  Letters  from  France  say,  that  the 
court  is  resolved  to  put  all  to  the  issue  of  the 
ensuing  campaign.  In  the  mean  time,  they 
have  ordered  the  preliminary  treaty  to  l)e  pub- 
lished, with  observations  upon  each  article,  io 
order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
persuade  them  that  it  has  not  been  in  the 
power  of  the  king  to  procure  a  peace,  but  to 
the  diminution  of  his  majesty's  glory,  and  the 
hazard  of  his  dominions.  His  grace  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  and  prince  Bugene  arrived  at 
Ghent  on  Wednesday  last,  where,  at  an  assem- 
bly of  all  the  general  officers,  it  was  thought 
proper,  by  reason  of  the  great  rains  which  have 
lately  fallen,  to  defer  forming  a  camp,  or  bring- 
ing the  troops  together;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
*weather  would  permit,  to  march  upon  the 
enemy  with  all  expedition. 


No.  26.]       Thursday y  June  9, 1709. 

Qnicquid  agtint  homines 

noatri  est  farrago  Ubetli.     Juv.  SaU  i.  85, 86. 

Wlwle'er  mcu  do,  or  wy,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Oiir  motley  p^per  seizes  fur  its  theme.  P. 

FHm  my  own  Apartment^  June  8. 
I  have  read  the  following  letter  with  delight 
and  approbation ;  and  I  hereby  order  Mr.  Kid- 
ney at  St.  James's,  and  sir  Thomas  at  White's, 
(who  are  my  clerks  for  enrolling  all  men  in 
their  different  classes,  before  they  presume  to 
drink  tea  or  chocolate  in  those  places,)  to  take 
care  that  the  persons  within  the  descriptions  in 
the  letter  be  admitted  and  excluded,  according^ 
to  my  friend's  remonstrance. 

'Sill,  June  6, 1709. 

/*  Vour  paper  of  Saturday  has  raised  up  in 
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courage,  it  m  well  known  I  have  more  than 
ODce  bad  sufficient  witneilseaof  my  drawing  my 
Bword  both  in  tavern  and  playhouse.  Dr. 
Wall  •  is  my  particular  friend  ;  and  if  it  were 
any  service  to  the  public  to  compose  the  diffe- 
•ence  between  Martin*  and  Sintilaer*  the 
Dearl-driller^t  I  do  not  know  a  jud^  of  more 
experience  than  mj-self :  for  in  that  I  may  say 
^itb  the  poet : 

*  Onaf  regio  in  vella  uotlrl  non  plena  laborts.* 
VfhAl  Jtrcd  reaounrts  not  with  ray  great  exploits  t 

*  I  omit  other  lest  particulars,  the  nedessary 
consequence  of  greater  actions.  But  my  reason 
for  troubling  you  at  this  present  is.  to  put  a 
stop,  if  it  may  be,  to  an  insinuating  increasing 
set  of  people,  who,  sticking  to  the  letter  of 
yoar  treatise,  and  not  to  the  spirit  of  it,  do 
assume  the  name  of  '  Pretty  Fellows  ;*  nay 
and  even  get  new  names,  as  you  very  well  hint. 
Some  of  them  I  have  heard  calling  to  one  an- 
other as  I  have  sat  at  White's  and  St.  James*s, 
by  the  names  of  Betty,  Nelly,  and  so  forth.  You 
see  them  accost  each  other  with  effeminate 
airs:  they  have  their  signs  and  tokens  like 
free-masons :  they  rail  at  woman-kind  ;  receive 
visits  on  their  l)eds  in  gowns,  and  do  a  thousand 
other  unintelligible  prettinesses  that  I  cannot 
tell  what  to  make  of.  1  therefore  heartily  de- 
sire you  would  exclude  all  this  sort  of  animals. 

'There  is  another  matter  I  foresee  an  ill 
consequence  from,  that  may  be  timely  pre- 
vented by  prudence ;  which  is,  that  for  the  last 
fortnight,  prodigious  shoals  of  volunteers  have 
gone  over  to  bully  the  French,  upon  hearing 
'  the  peace  was  just  sigpaing ;  and  this  is  so  true, 
that  I  can  assure  you,  all  ingrossing  work  about 
the  Temple  is  risen  above  three  shillings  in  the 
pound  for  want  of  hands.  Now  as  it  is  possible 
some  little  alteration  of  affairs  may  have  broken 
their  measures,  and  that  they  will  post  back 
again,  I  am  under  the  last  apprehension,  that 
these  will,  at  their  return,  all  set  up  for  'Pretty 
Fellows,'  and  thereby  confound  all  merit  and 
service,  and  impose  on  us  some  new  alteration 
in  our  night-cap  wigs  and  pockets,  unless  you 
can  provide  a  particular  class  for  them.  I  can- 
not apply  myself  better  than  to  you,  and  I  am 
sure  1  speak  the  mind  of  a  very  great  number, 
as  deserving  as  myself.' 

The  pretensions  of  this  correspondent  are 
worthy  a  particular  distinction  ;  he  caunot  in- 
deed be  admitted  as  *  Pretty,*  but  is  what  we 
more  justly  call  a  *  Smart  Fellow.*  Never  to 
pay  at  tlie  play-house  is  an  act  of  frugality 
that  lets  you  into  his  character ;  and  bis  expe- 
dient  in  sending  his  children  begging  before 
they  can  go,  are  characteristical  instances  that 
be  belongs  to  this  class.  I  never  saw  the  gen- 
tleman ;  but  I  know  hy  his  letter,  he  hangs  his 


cane  to  his  button ;  and  by  some  lines  of  it  ha 
should  wear  red-heeled  shoes ;  which  are  es- 
sential parts  of  the  habit  belonging  to  the  order 
of  *  Smart  Fellows.' 

My  familiar  is  returned  with  the  following 
letter  from  the  French  king. 

*  Venailles,  Jane  13,  nCQ. 
*  Lewis  Xiy,  to  Isaac  Bickerstafft  Esq, 

'SIR, 

'  I  have  your  epistle,  and  must  take  the  li- 
berty to  say,  that  there  has  been  a  time,  when 
there  were  generous  spirits  in  Great  Britain, 
who  would  not  have  suffered  my  name  to  be 
treated  with  the  familiarity  you  think  fit  to  use* 
I  thought  liberal  men  would  not  be  such  time- 
servers,  as  to  fall  upon  a  man  because  bis 
friends  are  not  in  power.  But>  having  some 
concern  for  what  you  may  transmit  to  posterity 
concerning  roe,  I  am  willing  to  keep  terms 
with  you,  and  make  a  request  to  you,  which 
is,  that  you  would  give  my  service  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  (if  ever  you  or  yours  reach 
them,)  and  tell  them,  that  I  have  settled  all 
matters  between  them  and  me  by  monsieur 
Bolieau.     I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  here.* 

It  is  very  odd,  this  prince  should  offer  to  in- 
vite me  into  his  dominions,  or  believe  I  should 
accept  the  invitation.  No,  no,  I  remember 
too  well  how  he  served  an  ingenious  gentleman, 
a  friend  of  mine,  whom  he  locked  up  in  the 
Bastile  for  no  reason  in  the  world,  but  because 
he  was  a  wit,  and  feared  be  might  mention  him 
with  justice  in  some  of  his  writings.  His  way 
is,  that  all  men  of  sense  are  preferred,  banished, 
or  imprisoned.  He  has  indeed  a  sort  of  justice 
in  him,  like  that  of  the  gamesters ;  for  if  a 
stander-by  sees  one  at  play  cheat,  he  has  a 
right  to  come  in  for  shares,  as  knowing  the 
mysteries  of  the  game.* 

This  is  a  very  wise  and  just  maxim  ;  and  if 
I  have  not  left  at  Mr.  Morphew's,  directed  to 
me,  bank  bills  for  two  hundred  pounds,  on  or 
before  this  day  seven- night,  I  shall  tell  how 
Tom  Cash  got  his  estate.  I  expect  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  Mr.  Soilett,  for  concealing  all 
tho  money  he  has  lent  to  himself,  and  his 
landed  friend  bound  with  him  at  thirty  per 
cent,  at  his  scrivener's.  Absolute  princes  make 
people  pay  what  they  please  in  deference  to 
their  power :  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  not 
do  the  same,  oiit  of  fear  or  respect  to  my 
knowledge.  I  always  preserve  decorums  and 
civilities  to  the  fair  sex:  therefore,  if  a  certain 
lady,  who  left  her  coach  at  the  New-exchange 
door  in  the  Strand,  and  whipt  down  Durham- 
yard  into  a  boat  with  a  young  gentleman  for 
Vauxball  \f  1  say,  if  she  will  send  me  word,  that 
I  may  give  the  fan  which  she  dropped,  and  I 


•  Three  practitkNiert  Id  phytic  or  snrecry,  of  some  note 
■tlliaK  ttoic  f^corioff  diacaaes  contracted  by  dehucbery. 
t  A  tenn  now  become  noiDtetligible. 


*  Sh*  John  Vanburgh,  who  was  ouce  confined  In  the  Bus. 
tUe,  b  probably  the  pcraon  here  allndcd  to.  1 1  is  being  called 
*  a  Wit,'  aecuMto  coantennnce  the  Idea. 

t  Hito,  in  tbe  original  ediUoo,  b  Foxhal^Q  [^ 
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found,  to  my  sister  Jennys  there  shall  be  do 
inore  said  of  it.  1  expect  hush-money  to  be 
reguhirty  sent  for  every  folly  or  vice  any  one 
commits  in  this  whole  town  ;  and  hope,  I  may 
pretend  to  deserve  it  better  than  a  chamber- 
maid  or  a  valet  de  cbambre ;  they  only  whisper 
it  to  the  little  set  of  their  companions  ;  but  I 
tan  tell  it  to  all  men  living,  or  who  are  to  live, 
therefore  1  desire  all  my  readers  to  pay  their 
hies,  or  mend  their  lives. 

fThUe's  Coffee-house,  Mat^  27. 

My  ^XQJIiar  being  come  from  France,  with 
an  answer  to  my  letter  to  Lewis  of  that  kiug- 
dom,  instead  of  going  on  In  a  discourse  of  what 
he  had  seen  in  that  couri,  be  put  on  the  im^ 
mediate  concern  of  a  guardian,  and  fell  to  en- 
quiring into  my  thoughts  and  adventures  since 
bis  journey.  As  short  as  his  stay  h.id  been, 
1  confessed  I  had  had  many  occasions  for  his 
Assistance  in  my  conduct;  but  communicated 
to  him  my  thoughts  of  putting  all  my  force 
against  the  horrid  and  senseless  custom  of  duels. 
'  If  it  were  possible,*  said  he, '  to  laugh  at 
things  in  themselves  so  deeply  tragical  as  the 
impertinent  profusion  of  human  life,  I  think  I 
could  divert  you  with  a  figure  X  saw  just  after 
my  death,  when  the  philosopher  threw  me,  as 
1  told  you  some  days  ago,  into  the  pail  of  water. 

*  You  are  to  know  that»  when  men  leave  the 
body,  there  are  receptacles  for  them  as  soon 
as  they  depart,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  lived  and  died.  At  the  very  instant 
i  was  killed,  there  came  away  with  me  a  spirit 
which  had  lost  its  body  in  a  duel.  We  were 
both  examined.  Me  the  wliole  as<iembly  looked 
at  with  kindness  and  pity,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  air  of  welcome  and  consolation  : 
they  pronounced  me  very  happy,  who  bad  died 
in  innocence  ;  and  told  mc,^  **  a  quite  different 
place  was  allotted  for  my  companion ;  there 
being  a  great  distance  from  the  mansions  of 
f  K)ls  and  innocents :  though,  at  the  same  time, 
s^id  one  of  the  ghosts,  there  is  a  great  affinity 
between  an  idiot  who  has  been  so  fur  a  long 
life,  and  a  child  who  departs  before  maturity. 
But  this  gentleman  who  has  arrived  with  you 
is  a  fool  of  his  own  making,  is  ignorant  out  of 


"  Ves,  Sir/  the  new  guest  ans^vered, "  I  have 
left  it  in  a  very  good  coadition,and  made  my  will 
the  night  before  this  occasion.  **  Did  you  read 
it  before  you  signed  it  ?"  **  Yes,  sure.  Sir,"  said 
the  new  conker.  Socrates  replies,  "  Could  a 
man,  that  would  not  give  bis  estate  without 
reading  the  instrument,  dispose  of  his  life 
without  asking  a  question?"  That  illustrious 
shade  turned  from  him,  and  a  crowd  of  imper- 
tinent goblins,  who  had  been  drolls  and  pa- 
rasites in  their  life-time,  and  were  knocked  on 
the  head  for  their  sauciness,  came  about  my 
fellow-traveller,  and  made  themselves  very 
merry  with  questions  about  the  words  Carte  And 
Tierce,  and  other  terms  of  foncers.  But  his 
thoughts  began  to  settle  into  refl«?ction  o|H>n 
the  adventure  which  had  robbed  him  of  his  la^e 
being;  and,with  a  wretched  sigh, said  he,*'  How 
terrible  are  conviction  and  Ruilt,  when  they 
come  too  late  for  penitence!" 

Pacolet  was  going  on  in  his  strain,  but  he 
recovered  fnim  it,  and  told  me,  *  It  was  too 
soon  to  give  my  discourse  on  this  subject  so 
serious  a  turn  ;  you  "have  chiefly  to  do  with 
that  part  of  mankind  which  must  be  led  into 
reflection  by  degrees,  and  you  must  treat  this 
custom  with  humour  and  raillery  to  get  an  au- 
dience, before  you  come  to  pronounce  sentence 
upon  it.  There  is  foundation  enough  for  raising 
such  entertainment;,  fn)m  the  practice  on  this 
occasion.  Do  not  you  know  th«t  often  a  man 
is  called  out  of  bed  to  follow  implicitly  a  cox- . 
comb  (with  whom  he  would  not  keepcomp:^ny 
on  any  other  occasion)  to  ruin  and  death  ? — 
Then  a  good  list  of  such  as  are  qualified  by  the 
laws  of  these  unconrteous  men  of  chivalry  to 
enter  into  combat  (who  are  often  persons  of 
honour  without  common  honesty ;)  these,  I  say, 
ranged  and  drawn  up  in  their  proper  order, 
would  give  an  aversion  to  doing  any  thing 
in  common  with  such  as  men  laugh  at  and 
contemn.  But  to  go  through  this  work,  you 
must  not  let  your  thoughts  vary»  or  make  ex- 
cursions from  your  theme :  consider,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  matter  has  been  often 
treated  by  the  ablest  and  greatest  writers,  yet 
th^t  must  not  discourage  yon  :  for  the  proper- 
est  person  to  handle  it,  is  one  who  has  rove 
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PTfdie^t  Oioeoiatt'koute,  thtme  9- 
l»5<H>j^Brr  being  ^ne  a-strollhig  amonp  the 
I  of  Che  sword,  in  order  to  find  oot  the  se- 
cret causes  of  the  frequent  disputes  we  meet 
with,  and  furnish  me  with  materials  for  my 
treatise  on  duelling :  I  bare  room  left  to  go  on 
m  my  information  to  my  country  readers, 
whereby  they  may  understand  the  bright  peo- 
ple witose  memoirs  1  have  taken  upon  me  to 
write.  But  ia  my  discourse  of  the  twenty - 
eighth  of  the  last  month,  I  omitted  to  mention 
the  most  agreeable  of  all  bad  characters y  and 
that  is,  a  Rake. 

A  Rake  is  a  man  always  to  be  pitied ;  and 
if  he  lives,  is  one  day  certainly  reclaimed ;  for 
his  faults  proceed  not  from  choice  or  inclina- 
tion, but  from  strong  passions  and  appetites, 
which  are  in  youth  too  violent  for  the  curb  of 
reason,  good  sense,  good  manners,  and  good- 
nature :  all-wbich  he  must  have  by  nature  and 
education,  1>efore  he  can  be  allowed  to  be,  or 
to  have  been  of  this  order.  He  is  a  poor  un- 
wieldy wretch  that  commits  faults  out  of  the 
ledundance  of  his  good  qualities.  His  pity  and 
compassion  make  him  sometimes  a  bubble  to 
all  his  fellows,  let  them  be  never  so  much  below 
oim  in  uuderstanding.  His  desires  run  away 
•vith  him  through  the  strengtii  and  force  of  a 
lively  imagination,  which  hurries  him  on  to 
unlawful  pleasures,  before  reason  has  power  to 
come  in  to  his  rescue.  Thus,  with  all  the  good 
intentions  in  the  world  to  amendment,  this 
creature  sins  on  against  heaven,  himself,  his 
friends,  and  his  country,  who  all  call  for  a 
better  use  of  bis  talents.  Inhere  is  not  a  being 
under  the  sun  so  miserable  as  this  :  he  goes  on 
in  a  pursuit  be  himself  disapproves,  and  has 
so  enjoyment  but  what  is  followetl  by  remorse ; 
BO  relief  from  remorse,  but  the  repetition  of 
Ms  crime.  It  is  possible  I  may  talk  of  this 
person  with  too  much  indulgence ;  but  I  must 
repeat  it,  that  I  think  this  a  character  which 
IS  the  most  the  object  of  pity  of  any  in  the 
worid.  The  man  in  the  pangs  of  the  stone, 
gout,  or  any  acute  distemper,  is  not  in  so  de- 
plorable a  condition,  in  the  eye  of  right  sense, 
as  be  that  errs  and  repents,  and  repents  and  errs 
on.  The  fellow  with  broken  limbs  justly  de- 
serves your  alm^  for  his  impotent  condition ; 
but  he  that  cannot  use  his  own  reason  is  in 
a  much  worse  state  ;  for  you  see  him  in  miser- 
able circumstances,  with  his  remedy  at  the 
same  time  in  his  own  possession,  if  he  would,  or 
could  use  it  This  is  the  cause  that,  of  all  ill 
tharacters,  the  Rake  has  tbe  best  quarter  in 
&c  world ;  for  when  he  is  himself,  and  un- 
ruffled with  intemperance,  you  see  his  natural 
(ieumlties  exert  themselves,  and  attract  an  eye 
of  favour  towards  his  infirmities. 

But  if  we  look  round  us  here,  how  many 
dnil  rogues  are  there,  that  would  fain  be  what 
this  poor  man  bates  himself  for  ?  All  the  noise 


towards  sii  in  the  evening  4s  caused  by  his  mi. 
mics  and  imitattirs.  How  ought  men  of  sens« 
to  be  carelul  of  their  actions,  if  it  were  merely 
from  the  indignation  of  seeing  themselves  ill- 
drawn  by  such  little  pretenders !  Not  to  say 
he  that  leads  is  guilty  of  all  the  actions  of  la' 
followers  ;  and  a  Rake  has  imitators  whomyof 
would  never  expect  should  prove  so.  Secoiul 
band  vice,  sure,  of  all  is  the  most  nausi:ou& 
There  is  hardly  a  folly  more  absurd,  or.whicb 
seems  less  to  be  accounted  for  (though  it  ii 
what  we  see  every  day,)  than  U»at  grave  and 
honest  natures  give  into  this  way,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  giKid  sense,  if  they  thought  fit 
to  use  it;  but  the  fatality  (under  which  nm^t 
men  labour)  of  desiring  to  be  what  they  are 
not,  makes  them  goout  vf  a  method  in  which 
they  migitt  be  received  with  applause,  ami 
would  certaii'ly  excel,  into  one,  wherein  they 
will  all  their  Hves  have  the  air  of  strangers  td 
what  they  aim  at. 

For  this  reason,  1  have  not  lamented  the 
metamorphosis  of  any  one  I  know  so  much  as 
of  Nobilis,  who  was  born  with  sweetness  of 
tem|>er,  just  apprehension,  and  every  thing  ek*; 
that  might  make  him  a  man  fit  for  his  order. 
But  instead  of  the  pursuit  of  sober  studies  and 
applications,  in  which  be  would  certainly  be 
capable  of  making  a  considerable  figure  in  t\w 
noblest  assembly  of  men  in  the  world  ;  1  say, 
in  spite  of  that  good  nature,  which  is  his 
pix>]>er  bent,  he  will  say  ill-natured  things 
aloud,  put  such  as  be  was,  and  still  should  be, 
out  of  countenance,  and  drown  all  the  natu- 
ral goofl  in  him,  to  receive  an  artificial  ill 
character,  in  which  he  will  never  succeed  ;  for 
Nobilis  is  no  Rake.  He  may  guzzle  as  much 
wine  as  he  pleases,  talk  bawdy  if  be  thinks  fit ; 
but  he  may  as  well  drink  waler-gruel,  and  go 
twice  a-day  to  church,  for  it  will  never  do. 
I  pronounce  it  again,  Nobilis  is  no  Rake.  To 
be  of  that  order,  he  must  be  vicious  against 
his  will,  and  not  so  by  study  or  application. 
All  *  Pretty  Fellows*  are  also  excluded  to  a 
man,  as  well  as  all  inamoratoes,  or  persons  o 
the  epicene  gender,  who  gase  at  one  another 
in  the  presence  of  ladies.  This  class,  of  which 
I  am  giving  you  an  account,  is  pretended  to 
also  by  men  of  strong  abilities  in  drinking ; 
though  they  are  such  whom  the  liquor,  not 
the  conversation,  keeps  together.  But  block- 
heads may  roar,  fight,  and  stab,  and  be  never 
the  nearer;  their  labour  is  also  lost;  they 
want  sense  :  they  are  no  Rakes. 

As  a  Rake  among  men  is  the  man  who  lives 
in  the  constant  abuse  of  his  reason,  so  a  Co- 
quette among  women  is  one  who  lives  in  con 
tinual  misapplication  of  her  beauty.  The  chief 
of  all  whom  1  have  the  honour  to  be  acquainted 
with,  is  pretty  Mrs.  Toss  :  she  is  ever  in  prac- 
tice of  something  which  disfigures  her,  and 
takes  from  her  charms,  though  all  she  does 
tends  to  a  contrary  efiect.     She  has  ns^turally 
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a  vetf  agreeable  voice  and  utterauco,  which 
she  has  changed  for  the  prettiest  lisp  imagina- 
ble. She  sees  what  she  has  a  mind  to  see  at 
half  a  mile  distance ;  but  poring  with  her  eyes 
half  shut  at  every  one  she  passes  by,  she  be- 
lieves much  more  becoming.  The  Cupid  on 
her  fan  and  she  have  their  eyfS  full  on  each 
other,  all  the  time  in  which  they  are  not  both 
in  motion.  Whenever  her  eye  is  turned  from 
that  dear  object,  you  may  have  a  glance,  and 
your  bow,  if  she  is  in  humour,  returned  as 
civilly  as  you  make  it ;  but  that  must  not  be  iu 
the  presence  of  a  man  of  greater  quality :  for 
Mrs.  Toss  is  so  thoroughly  well-bred,  that  the 
chief  person  present  has  all  her  regards.  And 
she  who'giggles  at  divine  service,  and  laughs 
at  her  very  mother,  can  compose  herself  at  the 
approach  of  a  man  of  a  good  estate. 

ff^Ws  Coffee-housey  June  9. 
A  fine  lady  showed  a  gentleman  of  this  com- 
pany, for  an  eternal  answer  to  all  bis  addresses, 
a  paper  of  verses,  with  which  she  is  so  capti- 
vated, that  she  professed  the  author  should  be 
the  happy  man  in  spite  of  all  other  pretenders. 
It  is  ordinary  for  love  to  make  men  poetical, 
and  it  had  that  effect  on  this  enamoured  man  : 
but  he  was  resolved  to  try  his  vein  U|>on  some 
of  her  confidants  or  retinue,  before  he  ventured 
upon  so  high  a  theme  as  herself.  To  do  other- 
wise than  so,  would  be  like  making  an  heroic 
poem  a  man's  first  attempt.  Among  the  fa- 
vourites to  the  fair  one,  he  found  her  parrot 
not  to  be  in  the  last  degree :  he  saw  Pull  had 
her  ear,  when  his  sighs  were  neglected.  To 
write  against  him  had  been  a  fruitless  labour ; 
therefore  be  resolved  to  flatter  him  into  his 
interest  in  the  following  manner : 

TV  a  Lad)/,  on  her  Parrot. 
When  nymphs  were  coy,  and  love  cooUi  not  prevail, 
The  Kods  diitois'd  were  seldom  known  to  fail ; 
LedA  was  chaste,  but  yet  a  feather 'd  Jove 
Sarpris'd  the  fair,  and  taaght  her  how  to  love. 
There's  uo  celestial  but  his  heaven  would  quit, 
For  any  form  which  mijfht  to  thee  admit. 
Sec  how  the  wanton  bird  at  every  glance. 
Swells  hb  glad  plames,  and  feels  an  amorous  trance : 
The  queen  of  beauty  has  forsouk  the  dove : 
Henceforth  the  parrot  be  the  Wrd  of  love. 

It  is  indeed  a  very  just  proposition  to  give 
that  honour  rather  to  the  parrot  than  the 
other  volatile.  The  parrot  represents  us  in 
the  state  of  making  love:  the  dove,  in  the 
possession  of  the  object  beloved.  But,  instead 
of  turning  the  dove  off,  I  fancy  it  would  be 
belter  if  the  chaise  of  Venus  had  hereafter  a 
^  parrot  added  (as  we  see  sometimes  a  third 
horse  to  a  coach,)  which  might  intimate,  that 
to  be  a  parrot,  is  the  otily  way  to  succeed  ;  and 
to  be  a  dove,  to  preserve  your  conquests.  If 
the  swain  would  go  on  successfully,  he  must 
imitate  the  bird  he  writes  upon;  for  he  who 
would  be  loved  by  women,  must  never  be  silent 
befort  the  favour,  or  open  bis  lips  after  it. 


JFh>m  my  own  ApartmeiU,  June  10. 
I  have  so  many  messages  from  young  gen- 
tlemen who  expect  preferment  and  distinction, 
that  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  t<i 
acquit  myself.  The  writer  of  the  following 
letter  tells  me  in  a  postscript,  he  cannot  go 
out  of  town  until  I  have  taken  some  notice  of 
him,  and  is  very  urgent  to  be  somebody  in  it, 
before  he  returns  to  his  commons  at  the  uni- 
versity.    But  take  it  from  himself. 

*  To  Isaac  Bicker Uaff^  Esq.  Monitor  General 
of  Great- Britain, 
'  SIR,  Shcer-Lane,  June  8. 

*  I  have  been  above  six  months  from  the  uni- 
versity, of  age  these  three  months,  and  so  long 
in  town.  I  was  recommended  to  one  Charles 
Bubbleboy  *  near  the  Temple,  who  has  supplied 
me  with  all  the  furniture  he  says  a  gentleman 
ought  to  have.  I  desired  a  certificate  thereof 
from  him,  which  be  said  would  require  some 
time  to  consider  of;  and  when  I  went  yesterday 
morning  for  it,  he  tells  me,  upon  due  consi- 
deration, 1  still  want  some  few  odd  things 
more,  to  the  value  of  threescore  or  fourscore 
pounds,  to  make  me  complete.  I  have  bespoke 
them  ;  and  the  favour  I  beg  of  you  is,  t>  know, 
when  I  am^equippeil,  in  what  part  or  class  of 
men  in  this  town  you  will  place  me.  Pray  send 
me  word  what  1  am,  and  you  shall  find  me, 
*  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•  J  El  TRY  NICKNACK,* 

1  am  very  willing  to  encourage  young  be- 
ginners, but  am  extremely  in  the  dark  how  to 
dispose  of  this  gentleman.  I  cannot  see  either 
his  person  or  habit  in  this  letter  ;  but  1  will 
call  at  Charles's,*  and  know  the  shape  of  his 
snuff-box,  by  which  I  can  settle  his  character. 
Though  indeed,  to  know  his  full  capacity,  I 
ought  to  be  informed  whether  he  takes  Spanish 
or  Musty.f 

St.  James's  Coffee-house,  June  10. 
Letters  from  the  Low  Countries  of  the  se- 
venteenth instant  say,  that  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  the  pritice  of  Savoy  intended  to 
leave  Ghent  on  that  day,  and  join  the  army 
which  lies  betwc^en  Pont  d'Elspiere  and  Cour- 
tray,  their  head-quarters  being  at  Helchiii. 
The  same  day  the  Palatine  foot  were  expected  at 
Brussels.  Lieu  tenant- general  Dompre,  with 
a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  is  posted  at 
Alost,  in  order  to  cover  Ghent  and  Brussels. 
I'he  marshal  de  Villars  was  still  on  the  plain 
of  Lenz  ;  and  it  is  said  the  duke  of  Vendosme 


«  Cfiaiics  Malher,  at  th  it  lime  nn  emment  toyman  in 
Flcct-sti  et;t. 

t  A  great  quantity  of  musty  snuff  was  captnrcd  in  the 
Spanish  fleet  w  hich  was  taken  or  burnt  at  Vigo  In  1703  ;  it 
s(Hin  became  fasliionable  to  use  no  snuff  but  what  had  iliia 
musty  flavour.  I1me,  and  the  tricks  of  the  tobacconista 
and  perforoer?,  put  an  end  at  last  to  this  absurd  custom. 
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is  appointed  to  oominand  in  conjunction  with 
that  general.  Advices  from  Paris  say,  mon- 
sieur Voisin  is  made  secretary  of  state,  upon 
monsieur  Charaillard's  resignatioD  of  that  em- 
ployment. The  want  of  money  in  that  king- 
dom is  so  great,  that  the  court  has  thought  fit 
to  command  all  the  plate  of  private  families  to 
be  brought  into  the  mint.  They  write  from 
the  Hague  of  the  eighteenth,  that  the  states 
of  Holland  continue  their  session ;  and  that 
they  have  approved  the  resolution  of  the  states- 
general,  to  publish  a  second  edict  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  com  to  the  enemy.  Many  eminent 
persons  in  that  assembly  have  declared  that 
they  are  of  opinion,  that  all  commerce  what- 
soever with  France  should  be  wholly  forbidden ) 
which  point  is  under  present  deliberation ;  but 
tt  is  fNU^  it  will  meet  with  powerful  oppo- 
sition. 


No.  «&]       Tuetdatf,  Jum  14, 1709 
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nosiri  at  Cwneo  Ubelli.     /mv.  Sat.  i.  85, 86. 

Whaie'er  men  do,  or  uy,  or  think,  or  dream. 

Our  motley  paper  seizes  tar  its  theme.  P. 

iVhUet  ChocokUe-kouse,  June  13. 
I  BAD  suspended  the  business  of  duelling  to 
a  distant  time,  but  that  I  am  called  upon  to 
declare  myself  on  a  point  proposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

*  8IR.  Jane  9,  at  night. 

*  I  desire  the  fovour  of  you  to  decide  this 
qnestiott,  whether  calling  a  gentleman  a  Smart 
Fellow  is  an  affront  or  not  ?  A  youth  entering 
a  certain  coffee-house,  with  bis  cane  tied  to  his 
button,  wearing  red-heeled  shoes,  I  thought  of 
your  description,  and  could  not  forbear  telling 
a  friend  of  mine  next  to  me,  '*  There  enters  a 
Smart  Fellow.**  The  gentleman  hearing  it,  had 
immediately  a  mind  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me, 
and  desired  satisfaction ;  at  which  I  was  more 
puzzled  than  at  the  other,  remembering  what 
mentioQ  yotir  familiar  makes  of  those  that  had 
lost  tbeir  lives  on  such  occasions,  llie  thing 
is  referred  to  your  Judgment ;  and  I  expect 
3rou  to  be  my  second,  since  you  have  been  the 
cause  of  our  quarrel.  I  am,  Sir,  your  friend 
and  bumble  servant.' 

I  absolutely  pronounce,  that  there  is  no  oc- 
casion of  oflfence  given  in  this  expression  ;  for 
•  '  Smart  Fellow '  is  alwajrs  an  appellation  of 
pratise,  andis  a  man  of  double  capacity.  The 
true  cast  or  mould  in  which  you  may  be  sure 
to  know  him  is,  wbeB  his  livelihood  or  educa- 
tion is  in  the  civil  list,  and  you  see  him  express 
a  vivadty  or  mettle  above  the  way  he  b  in  by 
a  little  Jerk  in  bis  motion,  short  trip  in  his 
steps,  well-£sncied  lining  of  his  coat,  or  any 
other  indications  which  may  be  given  in  a  vi- 
Ipnrons  dress.  Now,  what  possible  insinuation 
can  there  be,  that  it  is  a  cause  of  quarrel  for 


a  man  to  say,  he  allows  a  ^^tleman  really  to 
be,  what  hU  tailor,  his  hosier,  and  his  milli- 
ner, have  conspired  to  make  him  ?  I  confess, 
if  this  person  who  appeals  to  me  had  said,  he 
was  '  not  a  Smart  Fellow,'  there  had  been 
cause  for  resentment ;  but  if  he  stands  to  it 
that  he  is  one,  he  leaves  no  manner  of  ground 
for  misunderstanding.  Indeed  it  is  a  most 
lamentable  thing,  that  there  should  be  a  dispute 
raised  upon  a  man's  saying  another  is  wha^  he 
plainly  takes  pains  to  be  thought. 

But  this  point  cannot  be  so  well  atyusted, 
as  by  enquiring  what  are  the  sentiments  of  wise 
nations  and  communities,  of  the  use  of  the 
sword,  and  from  thence  conclude  whether  it 
is  honourable  to  draw  it  so  frequently  or  not  ? 
An  illustrious  commonwealth  of  Italy*  has 
preserved  itself  for  many  ages,  without  letting 
one  of  their  subjects  handle  this  destructive 
instrument;  always  leaving  that  work  to  such 
uf  mankind  as  understand  the  use  of  a  whole 
skin  BO  little,  as  to  make  a  profession  of  ex- 
posing it  to  cuts  and  scars. 

But  what  need  we  run  to  such  foreign  in- 
stances ?  Our  own  ancient  and  well  governed 
cities  are  conspicuotis  examples  to  all  mankind 
in  their  regulation  of  military  achievements. 
The  chief  citizens,  like  the  noble  Italians,  hire 
mercenaries,  to  carry  arms  in  their  stead  ;  and 
you  shall  have  a  fellow  of  a  desperate  fortune, 
for  the  gain  of  one  half-crown,  go  through  all 
the  dangers  of  Totbill-Fields,  or  the  Artiilery- 
Ground,  clap  his  right  jaw  within  two  inches 
of  the  touch-hole  of  a  musquet,  fire  it  off,  and 
huzza,  with  as  little  concern  as  he  tears  a  pul- 
let, •f'  Thus  j^ou  see,  to  what  soom  of  danger 
these  mercenaries  arrive,  out  of  a  mere  love  of 
sordid  gain  :  but  methiuks  it  should  take  off 
the  strong  prepossession  men  have  in  favour  of 
bold  actions,  when  they  see  upon  what  low 
motives  men  aspire  to  them.  Do  but  observe 
the  common  practice  in  the  government  of 
those  heroic  bodies,  our  militia  and  lieutenan- 
cies, the  most  ancient  corps  of  sokiiers,  per- 
haps, in  the  universe;  I  question,  whether 
there  is  one  instance  of  an  animosity  between 
any  two  of  these  illustrious  sons  of  Mars  since 
their  institution,  which  was  decided  by  com- 
bat? I  remember  indeed  to  have  read  the 
chronicle  of  an  accident  which  had  like  to  have 
occasioned  bloodshed  in  the  very  field  before 
all  the  general  officers,  though  most  of  them 
were  justices  of  the  peace.  Captain  Crabtree 
of  Bircbing-lane,  haberdasher,  had  drawn  a 
bill  upon  mijor-general  Maggot,  cheesemonger 
in  Thames-street.  Crabtree  draws  this  upon 
Mr.  William  Maggot  and  company.  A  country 


•  Venice,  whldi  declined  engaging  In  the  war  of  (lie 
Grand  AllUnce  in  1702. 

t  The  state  and  discipline  of  the  city  train-bands  «t  thb 
time  was  very  Jiuily  a  rtandine  subject  of  ridicule  lu  ilm 
wit».  See  a  poem  on  this  subject,  ascribed  to  Swift,  In  IIm 
Uarleian.  Misc.  vol.  1.  p.  906. 
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lad  recc'iveU  this  blll^  and  not  understanding 
the  word  coinpaDy,  used  in  drawing  bills  on 
men  in  partnership,  carried  it  to  Mr.  Jeffrey 
Stitch  of  Crooked-lane  (lieutenant  of  the  ma- 
jor^neral's  company*)  whnm  be  bad  the  day 
before  seen  0181*011  by  the  door  in  all  the  pomp 
of  his  coknmission.  The  lieutenant  accepts  it, 
for  the  honour  of  the  company,  since  it  had 
come  to  him.  But  repayment  being  asked 
from  Che  major-general,  ho  absolutely  refuses. 
Upon  this,  the  lieutenant  thinks  of  nothing 
less  than  to  bring  this  to  a  rupture,  and  takes 
for  his  second  Tobias  Armstrong  of  the  Coun- 
ter,* and  sends  him  with  a  challenge  in  a  scrip 
of  parchment,  wherein  was  written  Stitch  con- 
tra Maggot,  and  all  the  fury  vanished  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  major-general  gives  satisfaction 
to  the  second,  and  all  was  well. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  bold  spirits  of  our  city 
are  kept  in  such  subjection  to  the  civil  power. 
Otherwise,  where  would  our  liberties  soon  be, 
if  wealth  and  valour  were  suffered  to  exert 
themselves  with  their  utmost  force?  if  such 
officers  as  are  employed  in  the  terrible  bands 
above-mentioned,  were  to  draw  bills  as  well  as 
swords,  these  dangerous  captains,  who  could 
victual  an  army  as  well  as  lead  it,  would  be 
too  powerful  for  the  state.  But  the  point  of 
honour  justly  gives  way  to  that  of  gain;  and, 
by  long  and  wise  regulation,  the  richest  is  the 
bravest  man.  I  have  known  a  captain  rise  to 
a  colonel  in  two  days  by  the  fall  of  stocks ; 
and  a  m^jor,  my  good  friend  near  the  Monu- 
ment, ascended  to  that  honour  by  the  fall  of 
the  price  of  spirits,  and  the  rising  of  right 
Nantz.  By  this  true  sense  of  honour,  that 
body  of  warriors  are  ever  in  good  order  and 
discipline,  with  their  colours  and  coats  all 
whole:  as  in  other  battalions  (where  their 
principles  of  action  are  less  solid)  you  see  the 
men  of  service  look  like  spectres  with  long 
sides  and  hmk  cheeks.  In  this  army  you  may 
measure  a  ilnan*s  service  by  his  waist,  and  the 
most  prominent  belly  is  certahaly  the  man 
who  has  been  most  upon  action.  Besides  all 
this,  -there  is  another  excellent  remark  to  be 
made  in  the  discipline  of  these  troops.  It  be- 
ing of  absolute  necessity,  that  the  people  of 
England  should  see  what  they  have  for  their 
money,  and  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  advantages 
they  gain  by  it,  all  battles  which  are  fought 
abroad  are  represented  here.  But,  since  one 
side  must  be  beaten,  and  the  other  conquer, 
which  might  create  disputes,  the  eldest  com- 
pany is  always  to  make  the  other  run,  and  the 
younger  retreats,  according  to  the  last  news 
and  best  intelligence.  1  hav^  myself  seen 
prince  Eugene  make  Catinat  fly  from  the 
Wkside  of  Grays- Inn-lane  to  Huckley  Id  the 
Hole,  and  not  give  over  the  pursuit,  until  obliged 

-'• ^—    -        •  ■■■■■■  i,.ii  I »— 


to  leave  the  Bear-garden  on  the  right,  to 
avoid  being  borne  down  by  fencers,  wild  bulls, 
and  monsters,  too  terrible  for  the  encounter  of 
any  heroes,  but  such  whose  lives  are  their  live- 
lihood. 

We  have  hereseen^  that  wise  nation*  do  not 
admit  of  fighting,  even  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  as  a  laudable  action ;  and  thny  live 
within  the  walls  of  our  own  city  in  great  hoiiour 
and  reputation  without  it.  It  would  be  very 
necessary  to  understand,  by  what  force jof  the 
climate,  food,  education,  or  employment,  one 
man's  sense  is  brought  to  diffsr  so  essentially 
from  that  of  another  (  that  one  is  ridiculous 
and  contemptible  for  fbrbearing  a  thing  which 
makes  for  his  safety  ;  and  another  applauded 
(br  consulting  bis  ruin  and  destruction. 

It  will  iberfore  be  necessary  for  us  (to  show 
our  travelling)  to  examine  this  subject  fuHy, 
and  tell  you  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  man 
of  honour  in  Spain,  though  you  offend  him 
never  so  gallantly,  stabs  you  basely ;  in  Eng- 
land, though  you  offend  biro  never  so  basely, 
challenges  fairly ;  the  former  kills  you  out  of 
revenge,  the  latter  out  4)f  good-breeding.  But 
to  probe  the  heart  of  man  in  this  particular  to 
its  utmost  thoughts  and  recesses^  I  must  wait 
for  the  return  of  Pacolet,  who  is  now  attending 
a  gentleman  lately  in  a  duel,  and  sometimes 
visits  the  person  by  whose  hands  he  received 
his  wounds. 


St.  Jameses  Coffee-house,  June  13. 

Letters  from  Vienna  of  the  eighth  instant 
say,  there  bat  been  a  journal  of  the  nmrches  and 
actions  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  January  to  the  eleventh  of  April, 
N.  S.  communicated  by  the  Swedish  ministers 
to  that  court.  These  advices  inform,  that  his 
Swedish  majesty  entered  the  territories  of 
Muscovy  in  February  last,  with  the  main  tKMly 
of  his  army,  in  order  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  a 
general  engagement ;  but  that  the  Muscovites 
declining  a  battle,  and  an  universal  thaw  hav- 
ing rendered  the  rivers  unpa&snble,  the  king 
returned  into  Ukrania.  There  are  mentioned 
several  rencounters  t>etween  considerable  du- 
tachments  of  the  Swedish  ind  Russian  armies* 
Marshal  Heister  intended  to  take  his  leave  of 
court  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  these  letters, 
and  pot  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  in 
Hungary.  The  mate-contents  had  attempted 
to  send  in  a  supply  of  provision  into  Newhausel  | 
but  their  design  was  disappointed  byt  he  Ger- 
mans. 

Advices  fhim  Berlin  of  the  fifteenth  instant, 
N.  S.  sayv  that  his  Danish  majesty  having  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  an  interview,  designed  to  come  to  Potsdam 
within  a  few  days,  and  that  king  Augustus  re- 
solved to  accompany  him  thither.  To  avoid 
all  difficulties  in  ceremony,  the  three  kingi, 
and  all  the  company  who  shall  have  the  boDOttf 
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tosU  with  them  %t  table,  are  to  draw  luts,  aod 
take  preoedence  accordhi^ly. 

They  write  from  Hamburgh  of  the  eighteenth 
Instant,  N.  S.  that  some  particular  letters  from 
Dantxic  speak  of  a  late  action  between  the 
Swedes  and  Moscovites  near  Jerislaw ;  but  that 
engagement  being  mentioned  from  no  other 
place,  there  is  not  .much  credit  given  to  this 
intelligence. 

We  bear  from  Brussels,  by  letters  dated  the 
twentieth*  that  on  the  fourteenth,  in  the  even- 
ings the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  En* 
gene  arrived  at  Court  ray,  with  a  design  to  pro* 
ceed  the  d;iy  following  to  Lisle^  in  the  neigh- 
hoorhood  of  wbiob  city,  the  confederate  army 
was  to  rendejTvous  the  same  day.  Adrices  from 
Faris  inform  us,  that  the  marshal  de  Besons  is 
appointed  to  eomraand  in  Dsuphine,  and  that 
the  duke  of  Berwick  is  set  out  for  Spain,  with 
a  design  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  in  case  the  French  king  should  comply 
with  the  late  demands  of  the  allies. 

The  court  of  France  has  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  all  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  to  recom- 
mend to  their  consideration  his  majesty's  late 
conduct  %n  the  affair  of  peace.  It  is  thought 
lit,  in  that  epistle,  to  condescend  to  a  certain 
appeal  to  the  people,  whether  it  is  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  or  the  French 
name,  to  submit  to  the  preliminaries  demanded 
by  the  confederates  ?  That  letter  dwells  upon 
the  univasonableness  of  the  allies,  in  requiring 
his  migesty's  assistance  in  dethroning  hii  grand- 
son ;  and  treats  this  particular  in  language 
more  suitable  to  it,  as  it  is  a  topic  of  oratory, 
than  a  real  circumstance  on  which  the  interests 
of  nations,  and  reasons  of  state,  which  affect 
all  Eorope,  are  concerned. 

The  close  of  this  memorial  seems  to  prepare 
the  people  to  espect  all  events,  attributing  the 
confidence  of  the  enemy  to  the  goodness  of  their 
troops  ;  butackno%rledging,  that  bis  sole  depen- 
dence is  opon  the  intervention  of  providence. 

No.  «9.]     Thunday,  June  14, 1709. 

oo^  eat  rarragp  iibelli.  Juv.  Sat.  I.  p5, 86. 

Whoe'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dreani. 
Out  iDotlex  |>aper  8ek«s  for  ita  Uieine,  P. 

fF'hUei  Chocolate-hmne,  June  14. 
Having  a  very  solid  respect  for  human  na- 
ture, however  it  is  distorted  from  its  natural 
make,  by  affectation,  humour,  custom,  mis- 
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comply  with  that  ridiculous  custom  of  duel- 
ling ?  I  must  desire  you  to  reflect,  that  custom 
has  dished  up  in  ruA  the  wisest  heads  of  our 
ancestors,  and  put  the  best  of  the  present  age 
into  huge  falbala  periwigs.  *  Men  of  sense 
would  not  impose  such  encumbrances  on  them* 
selves,  but  be  glad  they  might  show  their  (bccm 
decently  in  public  upon  easier  terras.  If  then 
such  men  appear  reasonably  slaves  to  the 
fashfon,  in  what  regards  the  %ure  of  their 
persons,  we  ought  not  to  wonder,  that  they  are 
at  least  so  in  what  seems  to  touch  their  repu- 
tations.  Besides,  yon  cannot  be  ignorant,  that 
dress  and  chivalry  have  been  always  encouraged 
hy  the  ladies,  as  the  two  principal  branches  of 
gallantry.  It  is  to  avoid  being  sneered  at  for 
his  singularity,  and  from  a  desire  to  appear 
more  agreeable  to  his  mntreu,  that  a  wise,  ex- 
perienced, and  polite  man,  complies  with  the 
dress  commonly  received ;  and  is  prevailed  i»poii 
to  violate  his  reason  and  principles,  in  hazard- 
ing his  life  and  estate  by  a  tilt,  as  well  as  suf- 
fering his  pleasures  to  be  constrained  and  soured 
by  the  constant  apprehension  of  a  quarrel. 
This  is  the  more  surprising,  because  men  of 
the  most  delicate  sense  and  principles  have  na- 
turally in  other  cases  a  particular  repugnance 
in  accommodating  themselves  to  the  maxims  of 
the  world :  but  one  may  easily  distinguish  the 
man  that  is  affected  with  beauty,  and  the  re- 
putation of  a  tilt,  from  him  who  complies  with 
both,  merely  as  they  are  imposed  upon  him  by 
custom )  for,  in  the  former,  you  will  remark  an 
air  of  vanity  and  triumph  ;  whereas,  when  the 
latter  appears  in  a  long  duvillierf  full  of  pow- 
der, or  has  decided  a  quarrel  by  the  sword,  you 
may  perceive  in  his  face,  that  be  appeals  to 
custom  for  an  excuse.  I  think  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  enquire  into  the  genealogy  of  this 
chimerical  monster  called  a  Duel,  which  1  take 
to  be  an  illegitimate  species  of  the  ancient 
knight-errantry.  By  the  laws  of  this  whim, 
the  heroic  person,  or  man  of  gallantry,  was 
indispensably  obliged  to  starve  in  armour  a 
certain  number  of  years  in  the  chace  of  mon- 
sters, encounter  them  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
and  suffer  great  hardshipsi  in  order  to  gain  the 
affection  of  the  fair  lady,  and  qualify  himself 
for  assuming  the  tfelle  air\  that  is,  of  a  Pretiy_y 
Fellowjj>r  man  of  i honour,  according  to  the  ' 
fashion  t  but,  since  the  publishing  of  Don 
Quixote,  and  extinction  of  the  race  of  dragons, 
which  Suetonius  says  happened  in  that  of 
Wantley,J  the  gallant  and  heroic  spirits  of 
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own  seBy  and  tbe  ladiet^  thai  tbev  are  in  all 
points  men  of  nice  honour,  fiiit,  to  do  Justice 
to  tbe  arTcient  and  real  monsters,  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  tbey  never  molested  tbose  wbo  were 
not  of  a  bumour  tu  hunt  for  them  in  woods 
and  deserts;  whereas,  on  tbe  contrary,  our 
modern  monsters  are  so  familiarly  admitted 
and  entertained  in  all  tbe  courts  and  cities  of 
Europe  (except  France,)  that  one  can  scarce 
be  in  tbe  most  humanized  society  without  risk- 
ing one'a  life ;  tbe  people  of  tbe  best  sort,  and 
tbe  fine  f^ntlemen  of  tbe  age,  being  so  fond 
of  then:,  that  tbey  seldom  appear  in  any  pub- 
lic place  without  one.  1  have  some  further 
considerations  upon  this  sul^ct,  which,  as  you 
encourage  me,  shall  be  communicated  to  you 
by,  sir,  a  cousin  but  one  remove  from  tbe  best 
family  of  the  Stafl^  namely,  sir,  your  humble 
servant*  kinsman,  and  friend, 

•TIM  SWItCH.' 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Switch  has  hit  upon  the 
true  source  of  this  evil ;  and  that  it  proceeds 
only  from  the  force  of  custom,  that  we  contra- 
dict ourselves  in  half  the  particulars  and  occur- 
rences of  life.  But  such  a  tyranny  in  love, 
which  the  fair  impose  upon  us,  is  a  little  tdo^ 
severe ;  that  we  must  demonstrate  our  affection 
for  them  by  no  certain  proof  but  hatred  to  one 
another,  or  come  at  them  (only  ta  one  does  at 
an  estate)  by  survivorship.  This  way  of  appli- 
cation to  gain  a  lady*s  heart  is  taking  her  as 
we  do  towns  and  castles,  by  distressing  the 
place,  and  letting  none  come  near  them  with- 
out our  pass.  Were  such  a  lover  once  to  write 
the  truth  of  his  heart,  and  let  her  know  his 
whole  thoughts,  he  would  appear  indeed  to 
have  a  passion  for  her ;  but  it  would  hardly  be 
called  love.  The  billet-doux  would  run  to  this 
purpose: 

« MADAM. 
*  I  have  so  tender  a  regard  for  you,  and  your 
interests,  that  I  will  knock  any  man  on  the 
head  whom  I  observe  to  be  of  my  mind,  and 
like  you.  Mr.  Truman,  the  other  day,  looked 
at  you  in  so  languishing  a  manner,  that  I  am 
resolved  to  run  him  through  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. This,  I  thiuk,  he  deserves  for  his  guilt 
in  admiring  you :  than  which  1  cannot  have  a 


lents*  pf  any  two  classes  of  men  in  the  world ; 
for  Co  profess  Judgment,  and  to  profess  wit, 
both  arise  from  the  tame  failure,  which  is  want 
of  judgment.  Tbe  poverty  of  the  Critic  this 
way  proceeds  from  the  abuse  of  thu  faculty  i 
that  of  the  Wit,  from  the  neglect  of  it.  It  is 
a  particular  observation  1  have  always  made, 
that  of  all  mortals  a  Critic  is  tbe  silliest ;  for, 
by  enuring  himself  to  examine  all  things,  whe- 
ther they  are  of  consequence  or  not,  he  never 
looks  upon  any  thing  but  with  a  design  of  pass- 
ing sentence  upon  it ;  by  which  means  be  is 
never  a  companion,  but  alwajrs  a  censor.  This 
makes  him  earnest  upon  trifles,  and  dispute  on 
the  most  indifferent  occasions  with  vehemence. 
If  he  offers  to  speak  or  write,  that  talent,  which 
should  approve  the  work  of  tbe  other  faculties, 
prevents  their  operation.  He  comes  upon  ac* 
tion  in  armour,  but  without  weapons ;  he  stands 
in  safety,  but  can  gain  no  glory.  The  Wit,  on 
tbe  other  band,  has  been  hurried  so  long  away 
by  imaginatk>n  only,  that  judgment  seems  not 
to  have  ever  been  one  of  his  natural  faculties. 
This  gentleman  takes  himself  to  be  as  much 
obliged  to  be  merry,  as  the  other  to  be  grave. 
»^  ^  thorough  Critic  is  a  sort  of  Puritan  in  the 
polite  world.  As  an  enthusiast  in  religion 
stumbles  at  tbe  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  if 
be  cannot  quote  scripture  examples  on  tbe  oc- 
casion ;  so  the  Critic  is  never  safe  in  his  speech 
,or  writing,  without  be  has,  among  tlie  cele- 
brated writers,  an  authority  for  the.  truth  of 
his  sentence.  You  will  believe  we  had  a  very 
[good  time  with  these  brethren,  who  were  so 
nir  out  of  the  dress  of  their  native  country,  and 
so  lost  in  its  dialect,  that  they  were  as  much 

ttrangers  to  themselves,  as  to  their  relation  to 
ach  other.  They  took  up  the  whole  discourse ; 
Isometimes  the  Critic  grew  passionate,  and  when 
reprimanded  by  tbe  Wit  for  any  trip  or  hesita- 
tion in  his  voice,  be  would  answer,  *  Mr.  Drydeo 
makes  such  a  character,  on  such  an  occasion, 
break  off  in  the  same  manner ;  so  that  the  stop 
was  according  to  nature,  and  as  a  man  in  a 
passion  should  do.'  Tbe  Wit  who  is  as  far  gone 
in  letters  as  himself,  seems  to  be  at  a  loss  to 
sllnswer  such  an  apology ;  and  concludes  only, 
thiat  though  bis  anger  is  Justly  vented,  it  wants 
fire  in  tbe  utterance.      If  wit  is  to  be  mea- 
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have  been  eDCertafniof  myself  with  ?'  Then  out 
comes  a  premeditated  tura ;  to  wbichvit  is  to  no 
parpose  to  answer,  for  he  goes  on  in  the  same 
itrain  of  thought  be  designed  without  your 
^peaking.  Therefore  I  have  a  general  answer 
to  all  he  can  say ;  as,  *  Sure  there  never  was 
any  creature  had  so  much  6re !'  Spondee,  who 
IS  a  Critic,  is  seldom  out  of  this  6ne  man*s  com- 
pany. They  have  no  manner  of  affection  for 
each  other,  but  keep  togethert  like  Novel  and 
ddfox  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  because  they  show 
each  other.  I  know  several  men  uf  sense  who 
can  be  diverted  with  this  couple  ;  but  I  see  no 
curiosity  in  the  thing,  except  it  be,  that  Spondee 
is  dull,  and  seems  dull ;  but  Dactyle  is  heavy 
with  a  brisk  face.  It  must  be  owned  also,  that 
Dactyle  has  almost  vigour  enough  to  be  a  cox- 
comb; but  Spondee,  by  the  lowness  of  his  con- 
stituUoDy  is  only  a  blockhead. 

iSC.  Janu$*$  C^ee-kouaey  June  15. 
We  have  no  particulars  of  moment  since  our 
last,  except  it  be,  that  the  copy  of  tbe  following 
original  letter  came  by  tbe  way  of  Ostend.  It 
IS  said  to  have  been  found  in  tbe  closet  of  mon- 
sieur Chamillard,  the  late  secretary  of  state  of 
Prance,  since  bis  disgrace.  It  was  signed  by 
two  brothers  of  tbe  famous  Cavallier,*  who  led 
xheCevennoUf  and  bad  a  personal  interview  with 
the  king,  as  well  as  a  capitulation  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  leave  tbe  dominions  of  France. 
lltere  are  many  other  names  to  it;  among 
whom  is  the  chief  of  tbe  family  of  the  marquis 
Ouiscard.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  mon- 
sieur Chamillard  bad  any  real  design  to  favour 
the  Protestant  interest,  or  only  thought  to 
place  himself  at  tbe  head  of  that  peo|>le,  to 
make  himself  considerable  enough  to  oppose 
his  enemies  at  court,  and  reinstate  himself  in 
-power  there. 

•  SIR, 
'  We  have  read  your  majesty's  letter  to  the 
governors  of  your  provinces,  with  instructions 
what  sentiments  to  insinuate  into  tbe  minds 
.  of  your  people  ;  but  as  you  have  always  acted 
upon  the  maxim,  that  we  were  made  for  you, 
and  not  yon  for  us ;  we  must  take  leave  to  as- 
sure your  ma'iesty,  that  we  are  exactly  of  the 
contrary  opinion  ;  and  must  desire  you  to  send 
for  your  grandson  home,  and  acquaint  him, 
that  you  now  know,  by  experience,  absolute 


power  Is  only  a  vertigo  In  the  brain  of  princes, 
which  for  a  time  may  quicken  their  motion,  and 
double,  in  their  diseased  sight,  the  instances  of 
power  above  them;  but  must  end  at  last  in  their 
fall  and  destruction.  Your  memorial  speaks 
you  a  good  father  of  your  family,  but  a  very  ill 
one  of  your  people.  Your  miyesty  is  reduced 
to  hear  truth,  when  you  are  obliged  to  speak 
it.  There  is  no  governing  any  but  savages  by 
other  methods  than  their  own  consent,  which 
yon  seem  to  acknowledge  in  appealing  to  us 
for  our  opinion  of  your  conduct  in  treating  of 
peace.  Had  your  people  been  always  of  your 
council,  the  king  of  France  bad  never  been  re- 
duced so  low  as  to  acknowledge  bis  arms  were 
fallen  into  contempt.  But  since  it  is  thus,  we 
must  ask,  bow  is  any  man  of  France,  but  they 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  better,  that  Philip 
is  king  of  Spain?  We  have  outgrown ibat  fi)lly 
of  placing  our  happiness  in  your  migesty's  be- 
ing called,  Tbe  Great.  Therefore  you  and 
we  are  all  alike  bankrupts,*  and  undone,  let 
us  nut  deceive, ourselves;  but  compound  with 
our  adversaries,  and  not  talk  like  their  equals. 
Your  majesty  must  forgive  us,  that  we  cannot 
wish  you  success,  or  lend  you  help ;  for,  if  you 
lose  one  battle  more,  we  may  have  a  hand  in 
tbe  peace  you  make ;  and  doubt  not  but  your 
majesty's  faith  in  treaties  will  require  tbe  ra- 
tification of  the  states  of  your  kingdom.  So 
we  bid  you  heartily  farewell,  until  we  have  tbe 
honour  to  meet  you  assembled  in  parliament. 
This  happy  expectation  makes  us  willing  to 
wait  the  event  of  another  campaign,  froui 
whence  we  hope  to  be  raised  from  tbe  misery 
of  slaves  to  the  privileges  of  subjects.  We  are 
your  majesty's  truly  faithful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, &c.* 


^■9^0*^*^^^ 


No.  30.]        Saturdayy  June  18, 1709. 

Qiiicqnid  ajant  homines 

nostri  eat  farrago  libetli.  Juv.  Sat.  i.  85,  £6. 

Whate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dicam. 
Our  motley  paper  adzes  ft>r  I's  ihcmc  P. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  June  16. 
The  vigilance,  tbe  anxiety,  the  tenderness, 
which  I  have  for  the  good  people  of  England, 
I  am  persuaded,  will  in  time  be  much  com- 
mended }  but  I  doubt  whether  they  will  be 
ever  rewarded.  However,  I  must  go  on  cheer- 
fully in  my  work  of  reformation :  that  being 
my  great  desisrn.  I  am  studious  to  prevent  mv 
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Low  useftxl  this  study  is,  and  what  great  evils 
cr  beneBts  arise  from  putting  us  in  our  tender 
years  to  what  we  are  fit  or  unfit  t  therefore,  on 
Tuesday  last  (with  a  design  to  sound  their  in- 
clinations) I  toolc  three  lads,  who  are  under  my 
piardianship,  a-rambling  in  a  haokney.ooaeh, 
tu  show  them  the  town ;  as  the  lions,  the  tombs. 
Bedlam,  and  the  other  places  which  are  eoter- 
(ainments  to  raw  minds,  because  they  strike 
forcibly  on  the  fimcy.  The  boys  are  brothers, 
uue  of  sixteen,  the  other  of  fourteen,  the  other 
of  twelve.  The  first  was  his  father's  darling,  the 
second  his  mothers,  and  the  third  mine,  who 
am  their  uncle.  Mr.  William  is  a  lad  of  true 
genius ;  but,  tieing  at  the  upper  end  of  a  great 
school,  and  having  all  the  boys  below  him,  his 
arrogance  is  insupportable.  If  1  begin  to  show  a 
little  of  my  Latin,  he  immediately  interrupts : 

*  Uncle,  under  favour,  that  which  you  say,  is 
nut  understood  in  that  manner/  'Brother,' 
says  my  boy  Jack, '  you  do  not  show  your  man- 
ners much  in  contradicting  my  uncle  Isaae !' 

*  You  queer  cur,'  says  Mr,  William,  '  do  you 
think  my  uncle  takes  any  notice  of  such  a  dull 
rogue  as  you  are  ?'  Mr.  William  goes  on,  '  He 
is  the  most  stupid  of  all  my  mother's  children  : 
he  knows  nothing  of  his  book:  when  he  should 
mind  that,  he  is  hiding  and  hoarding  his  taws 
and  marbles,  or  laying  up  farthings.  His  wxy 
of  thinking  is,  four-aod-twenty  farthings  make 
sixpence,  and  two  sixpences  a  shilling;  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  half^a-crown,  and  two 
half-crowns  five  shillings.  So  within  these  two 
montlis  the  close  hunks  has  scraped  up  twenty 
hhillings,  and  we  will  make  him  spend  it  all 
before  be  comes  home.'  Jack  immediately 
claps  bis  hands  into  both  pockets,  and  turns 
as  pale  as  asltes.  There  is  nothing  touches  a 
parent  (and  such  I  am  to  Jack)  so  nearly  as  a 
provident  conduct*  This  lad  has  in  him  the 
true  temper  for  a  good  husband,  a  kind  father, 
aud  an  honest  executor.  All  the  great  people 
you  see  make  considerable  figures  on  the  ex- 
change, in  court,  aud  sometimes  in  senates, 
are  such  as  in  reality  have  no  greater  faculty 
than  what  may  be  called  human  instinct,  which 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  their  own  preservation, 
aud  that  of  their  friends,  without  being  capable 
of  striking  out  the  road  for  adventurers.  There 
is  sir  William  Scrip  was  of  this  sort  of  capacity 
from  his  childhood ;  he  has  bought  the  country 
round  him,  and  nmkes  a  bargain  better  than 
sir  Harry  Wildfire,  with  all  his  wit  and  humour. 
Sir  llany  never  wants  money  but  he  comes  to 


1  once  heard  a  man  of  excelleiit  sense  observe, 
that  more  aflRaira  in  the  world  failed  hy  being 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  too  large  eapaoities  for 
their  business,  than  by  being  in  the  conduct  of 
such  as  wanted  abilities  to  execute  them.  Jacli» 
therefore,  being  of  a  plodding  make,  shall  be  a 
citiaen :  and  1  design  him  to  be  the  refuge  of 
the  family  in  their  distrcssy  arwell  as  their  Jeai 
in  pruaperity.  His  brother  Will  shall  go  to  Oa- 
"^ford  with  all  speed,  ivbere«  if  he  does  not  arrive 
at  being  a  man  of  sense,  be  will  soon  be  in- 
formed wherein  he  is  a  coxcomb.  There  is  in 
that  plaoe  such  a  true  spirit  of  raillery  and 
humour,  that  if  they  oannot  make  you  a  sriae 
man,  they  will  certainly  let  you  know  you  are 
a  fool ;  which  is  all  my  cousin  wants,  to  cease 
to  be  so.  Thus,  having  taken  these  two  out  of 
the  way,  I  have  leisure  to  kiok  at  my  third  lacL 
I  observe  in  the  young  rogue  a  natural  subtilty 
of  mind,  which  discovers  itself  rather  in  for- 
bearing to  deelare  bis  thoughts  on  any  occi^ 
sion,  than  in  any  visible  way  of  exerting  him- 
self in  diseourse.  For  which  reason  I  will  plase- 
him,  where,  if  he  oommits  no  faults,  be  mi^ 
go  farther  than  those  in  other  stations,  though 
they  excel  in  \irtues.  The  boy  is  well-fasbionedr 
and  will  easily  fall  into  a  graceful  manner^ 
wherefore,  1  have  a  design  to  make  him  a  page 
to  a  great  lady  of  my  acquaintance ;  by  which 
means  he  will  be  well  skilled  in  the  oommofr 
modes  of  life,  and  make  a  greater  progress  in 
the  world  by  that  knowledge,  than  with  the 
greatest  qualities  without  it.  A  gou<l  mein  'm 
a  court,  will  carry  a  man  greater  lengths  than 
a  good  understanding  in  any  other  place.  We 
see  a  world  of  pains  taken,  and  the  best  yean 
of  life  spent  in  collecting  a  set  of  tboughta  in 
a  college  fur  the  conduct  of  life,  and,  after  all, 
the  man  so  qualified  shall  hesitate  in  a  speech 
to  a  good  suit  of  cloaths,  and  want  common 
sense  before  an  agreeable  woman.  Hence  it 
is,  that  wisdom,  valour,  justice,  and  learning, 
cannot  keep  a  man  in  countenance  that  is  pos- 
sessed with  these  excellencies,  if  he  wants  that 
inferior  art  of  life  and  behaviour,  called  good- 
breeding.  A  man  endowed  with  greivt  perfec- 
tions, without  this,  is  like  one  who  has  hia- 
pockeu  full  of  gold,  but  always  wants  cbangie 
for  his  ordinary  occasions. 

Will  Courtly  is  a  living  instance  of  this 
truth,  and  has  had  the  same  edueation  which 
1  am  giving  my  nephew.  He  never  spoke  a 
thing  but  what  was  said  before,  and  yet  can 
converse  with  the  wittiest  men  without  being 
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ff^iUt  C^ce  house,  Jime  17. 
Tbo  tuipettti«n  of  the  ptay-honfte  hAs  made 
ne  bate  nothing  to  t«iiil  you  from  hence ;  but 
eaUiBf^  here  thit  evening,  I  folmd  the  pitrty  I 
mimlly  tit  with,  upon  the  buiineM  of  writing* 
and  eratnintng  what  wai  the  handsomest  style 
in  wbieh  to  addrtes  women,  and  write  letters 
ofgalhmtry.    Many  were  -the  opinions  which 
were  immecKately  declared  on  this  subject. 
Some  were  for  a  certain  softness  ;  some  for  I 
know  not  what  delicacy ;  others  for  something 
inexpressibly  tender.    When  it  came  to  me, 
I  said  there  was  no  rule  in  the  world  to  be 
made  for  writing  letters,  but  that  bf  being  as 
near  what  you  speak  face  to  face  as  you  can  ; 
which  is  so  great  a  truth,  that  I  am  of  opiniou, 
wilting  bfls  lost  more  mistresses  than  any  one 
mistake   in  the  whole  legend  of  love  ;    for, 
when  you  write  to  a  lady  for  whom  you  have 
a  solid  and  honourable  passion,  the  great  idea 
you  have  of  her,  joined  to  a  quick  sense  of  her 
absence,  fills  your  mind  with  a  sort  of  tender 
aess,  that  gives  your  langua^  too  much  the 
air  of  complaint,  which  is  seldom  successful. 
For  a  mail  may  flatter  himself  as  be  pleases ; 
but  be  will  find  that  the  women  have  more 
understanding  in  their  own  aflfairs  than  we 
have,  and  women  of  spirit  are  not  to  be  won  by 
monmers.      He  that   can  keep  handsomely 
within  rules,  and  support  the  carriage  of  a 
eompanion   to  his    mistress,  is   much    more 
likely  to  prevail,  than  he  who  lets  her  see  the 
whole  relish  of  his  life  depends  upon  her.     If 
possible,  therefore,  divert  your  mistress  rather 
than  sigh  for  her.    The  pleasant  roan  she  will 
desire  for  her  own  sake,  but  the  languishing 
lover  has  nothing  to  hope  from,  but  her  pity. 
To  show  the  difference,  I  produced  two  letters  a 
lady  gave  ftie,  which  had  been  writ  by  two 
gentlemen  who  pretended  to  her,  but  were  both 
killed  the  next  day  after  the  date,  at  the  battle 
of  Alttoanza.    One  of  them  was  a  mercurial 
gay-humoured  man  ;  the  other  a  man  of  a  se- 
rious, but  a  great  and  gallant  spirit.     Poor 
Jack  Ouvless !  this  is  his  letter :  you  see  how 
it  is  folded  :  the  air  of  it  is  so  negligent,  one 
itoig^bt  have  read  half  of  it  by  peeping  into  it, 
without  breaking  it  open.    He  had  no  exact- 
nets. 

•  MADAM, 

'  It  Ib  a  very  pleasant  eireumstanee  I  am  in, 
that  while  I  should  be  thinking  of  the  good 


oat  of  the  field.  All  my  comfort  is>  you  arc 
more  troublesome  to  my  colonel  than  myself : 
I  permit  you  to  visit  me  only  now  and  tbcu } 
but  he  downright  keeps  you.  I  laUgh  at  his 
honour,  as  far  as  his  gravity  will  allow  me  ; 
but  I  luiow  him  to  be  a  num  of  too  much  merit 
to  succeed  with  a  woman.  Therefore  defend 
your  heart  as  well  as  you  can :  I  shall  rome  homa 
this  winter  irresistibly  dressed,  and  with  quite 
a  new  foreign  air.  And  so  I  had  like  to  say,  I 
rest,  but,  alas !  1  remain^  madam,  your  most 
obedient,  most  humble  servant, 

'JOHN  CARELESS.' 

Now  for  colonel  Constant's  epistle ;  you  see 
it  is  folded  and  directed  with  the  utmost  care. 

'MADAM 

*  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  write  to  you  this 
evening,  because  I  believe  to-morrow  will  be 
the  day  of  battle ;  and  something  forebodes  in 
my  breast  that  I  shall  fall  in  it.  If  it  proves 
so,  I  hope  you  will  hear  I  have  done  nothing 
below  a  man  who  had  the  love  of  his  country, 
quickened  by  a  passion  for  a  woman  of  honour. 
If  there  be  any  thing  noble  in  going  to  a  certain 
death ;  if  there  be  any  merit,  that  I  meet  it 
with  pleasure,  by  promising  myself  a  place  in 
your  esteem ;  if  your  applause,  when  I  am  no 
more,  is  preferable  to  the  most  glorious  life 
without  you:  I  say,  madam,  if  any  of  these 
considerations  can  have  weight  with  you,  you 
will  give  me  a  kind  place  in  your  memory, 
which  I  prefer  to  the  glory  of  Cawar.  I  hope 
this  will  be  read,  as  it  is  writ,  with  tears.* 

The  beloved  lady  is  a  woman  of  a  sensible 
mind  ;  but  she  has  confiessed  to  me,  that  after 
all  her  true  aud  solid  value  for  Constant,  she 
had  much  more  concern  for  the  loss  of  Care- 
less.    Those  noble  and  serious  spirits  have 
something  equal  to  the  adversities  they  meet 
with,  and  consequently  lessen  the  objects  ol 
pity.  .  Great  accidents  seem  not  cut  out  so 
much  for  men  of  familiar  characters,  which 
makes  them  more  easily  pitied,  and  soon  after 
beloved.     Add  to  this,  that  the  sort  of  love 
which  generally  succeeds,  is  a  stranger  to  awe 
and  distance.     I  asked  Romana,  whether  of  the 
two  she  should  have  chosen,  had  they  survived  ? 
She  said,  she  knew  she  ought  to  have  taken 
Constant :  but  believed  she  should  have  chosen 
Careless. 

Si,  James" t  Cbjfvekowe,  Jw^  17. 
Letters  from  Lisbon  of  the  ninth  instant,  X 
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held  a  council  of  war  on  the  fourth  instant, 
wherein  it  was  concluded  to  advance  towards 
Badajos.  With  this  design  the  army  decam|)ed 
on  the  fifth  from  Jerumena,  and  marched  to 
Cancai>n.  It  is  hoped,  chat  if  the  enemy  fid . 
low  their  motions,  they  may  have  opportunity 
to  put  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provision  and 
ammunition  into  Olivenza. 

'  Mr.  Bickerstaff  ^vea  notice  to  all  persons 
that  dress  themselves  as  they  please,  without 
reg^ard  to  decorum  (as  with  blue  and  red  stock- 
ings in  mourning,  tucked  cravats,  and  night- 
cap  wigs,  before  people  of  the  first  quality,) 
that  he  has  yet  received  no  fine  for  indulging 
them  in  that  liberty,  and  that  he  expects  their 
compliance  with  this  demand,  or  that  they  go 
home  immediately  and  shift  themselves.  This 
is  further  to  acquaint  the  town,  that  the  report 
of  the  hosiers,  toymen,  and  milliners,  having 
compounded  with  Mr.  Bickerstaff  for  tolerating 
such  enormities,  is  utterly  false  and  scandalous.* 

No.  31 .]      Tuesday,  June  2 1 ,  1709. 

Qaicqold  afant  homines 

Doatri  cat  r«rraco  libelll.     JUv.  Sat.  1.  C5,  8C. 

Wh«lc*cr  men  do,  or  my,  or  think,  or  dream, 

Onr  moUcy  paper  adzes  for  iU  thcroc.  P. 

Grtcian  Coffee-hoiue,  June  18. 
In  my  dissertation  against  the  custom  of 
single  combat,  it  has  been  objected,  that  there 
X  not  learning, or  much  reading,  shown  therein, 
which  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  all  treatises ; 
for  which  reason,  being  always  easy  to  receive 
admonitions  and  reform  my  errors,  1  thought 
fit  to  consult  this  learned  board  on  the  subject. 
Upon  proposing  some  doubts,  and  desiring  their 
assistance,  a  very  hopeful  young  gentleman, 
my  relation,  who  is  to  be  called  to  the  bar  within 
a  year  and  a  half  at  farthest,  told  me,  that  he 
had  ever  since  1  first  mentioned  duelling  turned 
his  head  that  way;  and  that  he  was  principally 
moved  thereto,  because  he  designed  to  follow 
the  circuits  in  the  north  of  England  and  south 
of  Scotland,  and  to  reside  mostly  at  his  own 
estate  at  Landbademawz*  in  Cardiganshire. 
The  northern  Britons  and  the  southern  Scots 
are  a  warm  people,  and  the  Welsh  '  a  nation 
of  gentlemen ;'  so  that  it  behoved  him  to  un- 
derstand well  the  science  of  quarreling.  The 
young  gentleman  proceeded  admirably  well, 
and  gave  the  board  an  account  that  he  had 


the  trial  upon  the  duel.  Further  he  argued, 
under  favour  of  the  court,  that  when  the  issue 
is  joined  by  the  duel,  in  treason  or  other  capital 
crimes,  the  parties  accused  and  accuser  must 
fight  in  their  own  proper  persons :  but  if  the 
dispute  be  for  lands,  you  may  biro  a  champion 
at  Hockleo  in  the  Hole,  or  any  where  else. 
This  part  of  the  law  we  had  from  the  Saxons ; 
and  they  had  it,  as  also  the  trial  by  ordeal, 
from  the  Laplanders.  It  is  indeed  agreed,  said 
he,  the  southern  and  eastern  nations  never 
knew  any  thing  of  it ;  for  though  the  ancient 
Romans  would  scold  and  call  names  filthily, 
yet  there  is  not  an  example  of  a  challenge  that 
ever  passed  among  them. 

His  quoting  the  eastern  nations  put  another 
gentleman  in  mind  of  an  account  be  had  from 
a  boatswain  of  an  Cast-Indiaman ;  which  was, 
that  a  Chinese  had  tricked  and  bubbled  him, 
and  that  when  he  came  to  demand  satisfaction 
the  next  morning,  and  like  a  true  tar  of  honour 
called  him  a  son  of  a  whore,  liar,  dog,  and 
other  rough  appellatives  used  by  persons  con- 
versant with  winds  and  waves ;  the  Chinese, 
with  great  tranquillity,  desired  him  '  not  to 
come  abroad  fasting,  nor  put  himself  into  a 
heat,  for  it  would  prejudice  his  health.'  Thus 
the  east  knows  nothing  of  this  gallantry.    . 

There  sat  at  the  left  of  the  table  a  person  of 
a  venerable  aspect,  who  asserted,  that '  half 
the  impositions  which  are  put  upon  these  ages 
have  been  transmitted  by  writers  who  have 
given  too  great  pomp  and  magnificence  to  the 
exploits  of  the  ancient  bear-garden,  and  made 
their  gladiators,  by  fabulous  tradition,  greater 
than  Gorman*  and  otliers  of  Great  Britain.' 
He  informed  the  company,  that  *  he  had 
searched  authorities  for  what  he  said,  and  that 
a  learned  antiquary,  Humphrey  Scarecrow,  es- 
quire, of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  recorder  to  the 
bear-garden,  was  then  writing  a  discourse  on 
the  subject.  It  appears  by  the  best  accounts/ 
says  this  gentleman,  '  that  the  high  names 
which  are  used  among  us  with  so  great  vene- 
ration, were  no  other  than  stage-fighters,  aud 
worthies  of  the  ancient  bear-garden.  The  re- 
no  wneil  Hercules  always  carried  a  quarterstafl^ 
and  was  from  thence  called  Claviger.f  A  learned 
chronologist  is  about  proving  what  wood  this 
staff  was  made  of,  whether  oak,  ash,  or  crab- 
tree.  The  first  trial  of  skill  he  ever  performed 
was  with  one  Cacus,  a  deer-stealer,  the  next 

was  with  Tvnhnniift.  a  ^Jan*   *\t  #V»i^i»  r-ii»  Am.- 
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tUt  sreat  hero  drooped  like  a  scabbed  iheep. 
Him  bk  coDtemporary  Tbeseus  succeeded  in 
the  bear-gardeo,  which  hooour  he  held  for 
Baoy  years.  This  f  rand  duellist  went  to  hell, 
and  was  the  only  one  of  that  sort  that  erer 
came  biurk  aKain.  As  for  Aishilles  and  Hector 
(as  the  ballads  of  those  times  mention,)  they 
were  pretty  sm^rt  feUows  5  they  fought  atsword 
and  buckler;  but  the  former  had  much  the 
better  of  it;  his  mother,  who  was  an  oyster- 
woman,  having  ^t  a  blacksmith  of  Lemnos 
to  make  her  son's  weapons.  There  is  a  pair 
of  trosty  Tlrqjans  in  a  song  of  Virgil  that  were 
£smotts  for  handling  their  gauntlets,  Dares  and 
Entellus;  and  indeed  it  does  appear,  they 
fought  DO  sham-priae.' 

The  Roman  bear>garden  was  abundantly 
more  magnificent  than  any  thing  Greece  could 
boast  of:  it  flourished  most  under  those  de- 
lighu  of  mankind,  Nero  and  Domitian.  At 
one  time  it  is  recorded,  four  hundred  senators 
entered  the  list,  and  thought  it  an  honour  to 
be  cudgelled  and  quarterstaflled.  1  observe  the 
LanistsB  were  the  people  chiefly  employed, 
which  makes  me  imagine  our  bear-gardeu  co* 
pied  much  after  this,  the  butchers  being  the 
greatest  men  in  it 

Thus  for  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  bear- 
garden stood  secure,  until  fate,  that  irresistible 
ruler  of  sublunary  things,  in  that  universal  ruin 
of  arts,  and  politer  learning,  by  those  savage 
people  the  Goths  and  Vandak,  destroyed  and 
levelled  it  to  the  ground.  ITien  fell  the  gran- 
dear  and  bravery  of  the  Roman  state,  until  at 
last  the  warlike  genius  (but  accompanied  with 
more  courtesy)  revived  in  the  Christian  world 
onder  those  puissant  champions,  Saint  George, 
Saint  Dennis,  and  other  dignified  heroes :  one 
killed  hb  dragon,  another  his  lion,  and  were 
all  afterwards  canonized  for  it,  having  red  let- 
ters* before  them  to  illustrate  their  martial 
temper.  The  Spanish  nation,  it  must  be  owned, 
were  devoted  to  gallantry  and  chivalry  above 
the  rest  of  the  world.  What  a  great  figure 
does  that  great  name,  Don  Quixote,  make  in 
histofy !  How  shines  this  gbrious  star  in  the 
western  worMI  O  renowned  hero!  O  mirror 
of  knighthood! 

Thy  brudiihM  wMnyard  all  the  workl  d«flMb 
Aad  kills  ur tare  M  del  ToboM%  eyes. 
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my  own,  and,  therefore,  the  kind  4'ecoptidn 
1  have  met  with,  is  not  so  deserved  as  it  ought 
to  be.  But  I  hope,  though  it  be  never  so  true 
that  1  am  obliged  to  my  friends  for  laying  their 
cash  in  my  hands,  since  I  give  it  them  agai  n 
when  they  please,  and  leave  them  at  their  li- 
berty to  call  It  home,  it  will  not  hurt  me  with 
my  gentle  readers.  Ask  all  the  merchanu 
who  act  upon  consignments,  where  is  the  ne- 
cessity (if  they  answer  readily  what  their  cor- 
respondents draw)  of  their  being  wealthy  them- 
selves? Ask  the  greatest  bankers,  if  all  the 
men  they  deal  with  were  to  draw  at  once,  nhai 
would  be  the  consequence?  But  indeed  a  coun- 
tiy  friend  has  writ  me  a  letter  which  gives  me 
great  mortification;  wherein  I  find  I  am  so 
for  from  expecting  a  supply  from  thence,  that 
some  have  not  heard  of  me,  and  the  rest  do 
not  understand  me :  his  epistle  is  as  follows, 

*  DEAR  COUSIN, 

'  I  thought,  when  I  left  the  town,  to  have 
raised  your  fame  here,  and  helped  you  to  sup- 
port it  by  intelligence  from  hence;  but,  alas ! 
they  had  never  heard  of  the  Tatler  until  I 
brought  down  a  set.  I  lent  them  from  house 
to  house,  but  they  asked  me  what  they  meant. 
I  began  to  enlighten  them,  by  telling  who  and 
who  were  supposed  to  be  intended  by  the  cha- 
racters drawn,  I  said,  for  instance,  Chfoe  and 
Clarissa  are  two  eminent  toasts.  A  gentleman, 
who  keeps  his  greyhound  and  gun,  and  one 
would  think  might  know  better,  told  roe,  he 
supposed  they  were  Papithes,  for  their  names 
were  not  English.  *  Then,*  said  he,  'why  do 
you  call  live  people  toasts  ?'  I  answered,  *  That 
was  a  new  name  found  out  by  the  wits,  to  make 
a  lady  have  the  same  effect,  as  burridge  in  the 
glass  when  a  man  is  drinking.  But  says  I, 
Sir,  1  perceive  this  is  to  you  all  bamboozling ; 
why,  you  look  as  if  you  were  Don  Diego*d  to 
the  tune  of  a  thousand  pounds.  All  this  good 
language  was  lost  upon  him  :  he  only  stared, 
though  he  is  as  good  a  scholar  as  any  layman 
in  the  town,  except  the  barber.  Thus,  cousin, 
you  must  be  content  with  London  for  the  cen- 
tre of  your  wealth  and  fame ;  we  have  no  relish 
for  you,  Wit  must  describe  its  proper  circum- 
ference,  and  not  go  beyond  it,  lest,  like  little 
boys  when  they  straggle  out  of  their  own 
narish.  it-  maw  ».«««^o..  fn  .%i....^  wmUo^-A  u  :.  ^-. 
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the  other,  with  a  sly  gerlous  one,  saytt  home 
Ibin^  enoujgli.  The  first,  mistress  Giddy,  is 
very  quick  ;  but  the  second,  misttess  Slim,  fell 
hito  Giddy's  own  style,  aud  wis  as  good  com- 
pany as  she.  Giddy  happens  to  drop  her  ^love ; 
Slim  reaches  it  to  her.   '  Madam,'  says  Giddy, 

*  I  hope  you  Will  have  a  l>etter  offtce.*  Upon 
which  Slim  immediately  repartees,  and  sits  in 
ber  lap,  and  cries,  '  Are  you  not  sorry  for  hiy 
beJiVihess  ?'  The  sly  wench  pleased  me,  to  'see 
h6w  she  hit  her  height  of  understanding  so 
well.  We  sat  down  to  dinner.  Says  Giddy, 
mighty  prettily,  '  Two  hands  in  b  dish,  and 
one  in  a  purse.'  Says  Slim,  '  Ay,  madam,  the 
more  the  merrier ;  but  tfce  fewer  the  better 
cheer.'  I  quickly  took  the  htnt,  and  Vks  as 
Witty  and  talkative  as  they.    Says  1, 

lie  Uiat  will  not  wben  hem4>', 
X  When  he  will,  he  ihall  have  uay. 

and  so  helped   myself.    Giddy  turns  about; 

*  What,  have  yo*i  found  your  tongoe  ?'  *  Ves/ 
says  I,  *  it  is  manners  to  speak  wben  1  am  spo- 
ken to ;  but  your  greatest  talkers  are  the  least 
loers,  and  the  still  sow  eats  up  all  the  broth.' 

*  Ha !  ha !'  says  Giddy,  *  one  would  think  he  had 
nothing  in  him,  and  do  yon  hear  how  he  talks, 
Wlben  he  pleases  !*  I  grew  imniediatefy  Aguish 
and  pleasant  to  a  degree,  in  the  same  strain. 
Slim,  who  knew  bow  good  company  we  had 
been,  cries, '  You  will  certainly  prtht  this  bright 
conversation.' 

It  is  so ;  and  liereby  you  may  !see  ho¥r  small 
an  appearance  the  prettiest  things  said  in  com- 
pany make,  when  in  print. 

St,  James' 9  O^ee- house ^  June  20. 
A  mail  from  Lisbon  has  brought  advices,  of 
June  the  twelfth,  from  the  king  of  Portugal's 
army  encamped  at  Torre  Allegada,  which  in- 
forms us,  that  the  general  of  the  army  called 
a  court-martial  on  the  fourth  at  the  camp  of 
Jerumena,  where  it  was  resulved  to  march  with 
a  design  to  attempt  the  succour  of  Olivenza. 
Accordingly  the  army  moved  on  the  6fth, 
and  marched  towards  Badajos.  Upon  their 
approach,  the  marquis  de  Bay  detached  so  great 
a  party  from  the  blockade  of  Olivenza,  that 
the  marquis  das  Minas,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
detachment,  covered  a  great  convoy  of  provi- 
sions towards  Olivenza,  which  threw  in  their 
stores,  and  marched  back  to  their  army,  with- 
out molestation  from  the  Spaniards.  They 
add,  that  each  army  must  necessarily  march 
into  quarters  within  twenty  days. 

Whosoever  can  discover  a  surgeon's  appren- 
tice who  fell  upon  Mr.  Bit'kerstaflTs  messenger 
or  (as  the  priuterB  call  him)  Devil,  going  to 
the  press,  and  tore  out  of  his  hand  part  of  his 
essay  against  duels,  in  the  fragments  of  which 
were  the  words  *  you  lie,'  and  '  roan  of  honour,' 
taken  up  at  the  Temple-gate,  and  the  words, 

*  perhai»8,' — *  may  be  not,' — *  by  your  leave, 


glV^/..^ticl  ofltftr  t^frms  fif  fnrtivneafiofi,  taiken 
up  at  the  door  df  Yoaitg  tfMm*^  Coffee JhdMe, 
shall  receive  satisfHction  f^om  Mr.  Morpbew, 
betides  a  set  of  argumems  to  be  spoken  to  any 
man  in  a  pasrion,  which,  if  the  aald  enraged 
taiab  nstefls  to,  will  pt^v^t  <fMM>relKiif . 

•^*  Mr  Bickerstaff  does  hereby  give  no- 
tice that  he  has  taken  the  two  famous  Univer- 
sities of  this  land  under  his  immediate  care, 
and  does  hereby  promise  all  tutors  and  pupils^ 
that  he  will  hear  what  can  be  said  of  each  side 
between  them,  and  to  correct  them  impar- 
tially,  by  placing  them  in  orders  and  classes 
in  the  learned  world,  according  to  their  merit.' 
Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  received  the  advices 
from  Clay-hill,  which,  with  all  intelligence 
from  honest  Mr.  Sturdy  and  others,  shall  havo 
their  place  in  our  future  story. 


^^^^#»^J<^>*<».*s*^>»^ 


Ko.  32.]      thursday  June  23, 1709. 

QofcqoM  ikeuBt  ttbotfnea 

ooitri  est  ftirrago  libelli.    Juv,  SiO.  1. 85, 86. 

Whatever  men  <lo,  or  m>',  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  inpcr  seixes  fhr  iu  theme.  P. 

ff^hite's  Chocolate-house,  June  S2. 
At*  aflSwei'tothc  following  letter  being  ab- 
solutely necessary'to  be  despatched  with  aH  ex- 
pedition, I  must  trespass  upon  all  that  come 
with  horary  questions  Itoto  my  atitichamber,  to 
give  the  gentleman  my  Opinion. 

To  IHMC  Bidker^^,  Esquite. 
<8IR,  Jnae  10,  1709. 

'  1  know  not  whether  ^u  ought  to  pity  or 
laugh  at  me;  fbr  I  am  fallen  desperately  in 
love  with  a  professed  PlHtonne,  the  most  un- 
accountable creattire  of  her  sex.  To  hear  ber 
talk  seraphics,  and  run  over  Norris,  and  More, 
and  Mllttro,  and  the  whole  aet  of  Intellectual 
triflers,  torments  me  heartily ;  for,  to  a  lover 
who  understands  metaphors,  all  (bis  pretty 
prattle  of  Idem  gives  very  fiwe  views  of  pleasure, 
which  only  the  dear  ^deelaimer  prevents,  by 
understanding  them  literally :  why  shotlld  ahe 
wish  to  be  a  eheHibVm,  tfhWn  it  is  flash  Und 
blood  that  makes  her  adorable  ?  If  I  ftpeak  to 
ber,  that  is  a  high  breach  of  tlw  idea  of  intui- 
tion. If  I  offer  at  her  hand  or  Kp,  «he  shrinks 
from  the  touch  like  a  sensftive  plant,  and  wduld 
contract  herself  into  met«  spirit.  She  ealk 
her  chariot,  vehicle;  her  furbek>wed  scarf; 
pinions ;  her  blue  niantaa  and  petticoat  is 
her  azure  dress;  and  her  Tout  man  goes  by  tlie 
name  of  Oberon.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be 
six  feet  and  a  half  high,  two  full  spans  between 
the  shoulders,  thirteen  inches  dtameterin  the 
calves  v;  and,  before  I  was  in  love,  I  had  a  mfble 
stomach,  and  usually  went  to  bed  sober  with 
two  bottles.  I  am  not  quite  six-and-twcnty, 
and  my  nose  is  marked  truly  aquiline.  For 
these  reasons,  I  am  in  a  very  particular  manner 
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.htF  aveiBioii.  Wbat  sb^U  1  dol  I^npudenec 
iUdf  camMit  recUin  ber.  If  I  wriu  miserabliy, 
•he  reekoM  tsm  moooc  tbe  ebU4ren  of  p«r«ti- 
tioo,  ttod  (lUoanU  me  bet  reftoa :  if  I  tstume 
tbe  gru»  wid  lubstamial,  aj»  play«tbft  real 
^bost  wUb  me*  and  vaaJAbes  io  «  moa^ni.  1 
ba«l  bopee  in  tbe  bypoen^  of  ber  sex  r  but 
peneveraace  makes  it  •«  bad  at  fixed  ayers^Mi. 
I  desire  your  ofitnioo,  wbetber  I  may  oot  k^w- 
fii%  play  tbe  inqoisiiioo  laitoii  ber»  oiake  u&e 
of  a  little  fofee,  and  put  ber  to  tbe  rack  end 
tbe  torture*  only  to  convince  ber,  sbs  ban  realb^ 
6ae  Umba»  vitbout  spoiling  or  distorting  tbem. 
I  expect  y^r  directions,  before  I  proceed  to 
dwiodJe  and  taJA  away  with  despair ;  which  at 
present  I  do  not  think  adviseaUe.  because.  If 
sbe  shouM  recant,  she  may  then  hate  me  per- 
haps, io  tbe  other  extreme,  for  my  tenuity. 
I  am  (with  impatience)  your  most  humble 
servant, 

«  CHAHl'IiS  STURDY.' 

B^y  patient  has  put  bis  c^  with  very  much 
warmth,  and  represented  it  in  so  lively  a  man- 
ner, that  I  see  both  bis  tormeiit  and  tormentor 
with  great  perspicuity.  This  order  of  Platonic 
ladies  ^re  to  be  de^lt  with  in  a  (pauper  peculiar 
from  all  tbe  rest  of  the  sex.  Flattery  is  tbf^ 
general  way,  and  the  way  in  this  case  ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  dune  grossly.  Every  man  that  has 
wit,  and  humour,  and  reJUery,  can  make  ^ 
good  flatterer  fur  women  in  general :  but  a 
Platonne  i$  not  to  be  touched  with  panegyric: 
she  will  tell  you,  it  is  a  sensuality  in  the  sofil 
to  be  di: lighted  that  way.  You  ar«  not  ^here- 
fore  to  commeodj  but  silently  consent  to  all 
she  does  and  says.  You  are  %o  copsider,  in  her 
tbe  scorn  of  you  is  not  humour,  but  opinion. 
^  There  were,  some  years  ^iuce,  a  ^et  of  these 
ladies  who  ifere  of  quality,  and  gave  out,  that 
virginity  was  to  be  their  state  of  life  (furing 
this  iQortal  condition,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  join  their  fortuoeSi  and  erect  a  nunnery. 
The  place  of  residence  was  pitched  upon  ;  and  a 
pretty  situation;,  full  of  na(if  ral  falls  an(|  risings 
of  waters,  with  sb^dy  coyerts,  and  flowery  ar- 
bours, was  approved  by  sevep  of  the  founders. 
There  ^ere  as  naany  qf  our  sex  who  took  t^e 
liberty  to  visit  their  mansions  of  intended  se- 
verity ;  among  others,*  a  famous  rake  uf  ^b^t 
time,  who  had  tbe  grave  w)^  to  an  excellence. 
fie  came  in  first ;  out,  upon  seeing  a  servant 
coming  toward^  bJm,  with  i^  4^igp  to  tell  him 
this  was  no  place  for  bipn  or  bis  companions^ 
up  goes  my  grave  impudence  to  the  maid ; 

Iv*  . • :Jt.-(*<>  o.t       If 


iA^  foreign  PMts.  where  «0D»e  of  uf  have  al- 
ready  been.'  Here  he  bows  in  tbe  most  hum- 
ble manner,  and  kissed  tbe  girl,  who  knew  oot 
bow  to  behave  to  such  a  sort  oJf  carriage.  He 
goes  on ;  '  Now,  you  muf t  know,  we  bnve  an 
ambitioo  to  have  it  to  say,  tbi^  we  have  a  pro- 
testant  nunnery  in  England :  but  pray  Mrs. 
Betty* — *  Sir,*  she  replied,  *  my  name  is  Susan, 
at  your  service.*  Tbeo  I  bearti^  beg  your 
pardon' — *  >^  offence  U^  the  least,'  9aMl  #be, 
'  for  I  have  a  coMsiji-germao,  wbo^  name  is 
£(e(ty.'  *  li^d^/  sftid  be  '  I  protest  to  you, 
that  WHS  vtore  t^n  I  knew ;  I  spoke  «t  ran- 
dom :  but  si,noe  it  bftpp^^s  that  I  w^  near  io 
the  right,  give  me  leave  to  present  this  gen- 
tleman to  the  favour  of  a  civil  salute.'  His 
friend  adva,uces,  and  so  on,  until  they  had  all 
saluted  ber,  By  this  means  the  poor  girl  was 
in  tbe  middle  of  the  crowd  of  ^Uese  fellows,  at 
a  loss  what  to  4p,  without  courage  tp  pass 
through  tbeiv ;  and  tbe  Platonics,  at  seyeral 
peep-boJe^  pule,  trembling,  and  freiting.  Rake 
perceiyed  they  were  observed,  and  t\ierefore 
took  care  to  keep  Sukey  in  chat  with  question! 
concen[iiiig  tbe^r  w^  of  lifp ;  when  i^pei^red 
at  last  Madoi^ll^,*  a  l^dy  wbo  bad  writ  a  ^ 
fiqe  b^ok  cono^4iing  the  recluse  life,  and  was 
the  projectrif  of  tbe  foundation.  She  ap- 
proaches into  tbe  ball ;  and  Rake,  knowing  the 
digpity  of  bis  own  mien  and  aspect,  goes  de- 
puty from  his  company.  H\^e  begins,  '  Sir,  I 
am  obliged  to  follow  tbe  servant,  who  was  sent 
put  to  know  wbat  afl^ir  could  make  strangers 
press  upon  a  solitude  which  w^,  who  are  to  io- 
babit  this  place,  have  devoted  to  heaven  and 
our  ovyn  thoughts  ?'  '  Madam,'  replies  Rake, 
with  an  airof  grea^  distance,  mixed  with  a  cer- 
tain indifference,  by  which  be  could  dissemble 
dissimulation,  *  your  great  intention  has  made 
mor^  noise  |u  tbe  wofM  th|^n  you  design  it 
Sjhould ;  and  we  travellers,  who  have  seeo  mai^ 
foreign  institutions  of  this  kind,  have  a  curio- 
sity to  see,  ip  its  first  rudimei|ts,  the  seat  of 
primitive  piety  ;  for  such  it  must  be  called  by 
future  ages,  to  the  etf  rnj^l  honpur  of  tbe  foun- 
ders :  I  bav^  read  Ma(|qnella*s  excellent  and 
graphic  discourse  on  this  sutyect.'  The  lady 
immediately  answered,  '  If  what  I  have  said 
could  have  contributed  to  raise  any  thoughts 
in  you  that  p^ay  make  for  tbe  advancement  of 
intellectuai  and  divine  conversation,  I  should 
tbink  myself  extremely  happy.'  He  immedi- 
ately  fell  back  with  the  profoundest  veneration  ; 
then  advancing,  *  Are  you  then  that  admired 
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laHy  ?  If  I  may  approacb  lips  which  have  ottered 
things  so  sacred.' — He  sahites  her.  His  friends 
followed  his  example.  The  devoted  within 
stood  in  amazement  where  this  would  end,  to 
see  Madonella  receive  their  address  and  their 
company.  But  Rake  goes  on-^'  We  would  not 
transgress  rules ;  but  if  we  may  take  the  liberty 
to  see  the  place  you  have  thought  fit  to  choose 
fbr  everi  we  would  go  into  such  parts  of  the 
gardens*  as  is  consistent  with  the  severities 
you  have  imposed  on  yourselves.' 

*  To  be  short,  Madonella  permitted  Rake  to 
lead  her  into  the  assembly  of  nuns,  followed 
by  his  friends,  and  each  took  his  fair-one  by 
the  hand,  after  due  explanation,  to  walk  round 
the  gardens.  The  conversation  turned  upon 
the  lilies,  the  flowers,  the  arbours,  and  the 
growing  vegetables ;  and  Rake  had  the  solemn 
impudence,  when  the  whole  company  stood 
round  him,  to  say,*  that '  he  sincerely  wished 
men  might  rise  out  of  the  earth  like  plants ; 
and  that  our  minds  were  not  of  necessity  to 
be  sullied  with  carnivorous  appetites  for  the 
generation,  as  well  as  support,  of  our  species.* 
This  was  spoken  with  so  easy  and  fixed  an  as- 
surance, that  Madonella  answered, '  Sir,  under 
the  notion  of  a  pious  thought,  you  deceive 
yourself  in  wishing  an  institution  foreign  to 
that  of  Providence.  These  desires  were  im- 
planted  in  us  for  reverend  purposes,  in  pre- 
serving the  race  of  men,  and  giving  opportu- 
nities for  making  our  chastity  more  heroic' 

<rhe  conference  was  continued  in  this  celestial 
strain,  and  carried  on  so  well  by  the  managers 
on  both  sides,  that  it  created  a  second  and  a 
third  interview;  and,  without  entering  into 
further  particulars,  there  was  hardly  one  of 
them  but  was  a  mother  or  fiather  that  day 
twelvemonth.*!* 

Any  unnatural  part  is  long  taking  up  and  as 
long  laying  aside ;  therefore  Mr.  Sturdy  may 
assure  himself,  Platonica  will  fly  for  ever  from 
a  forward  behaviour ;  but  if  he  approaches  her 
according  to  this  model,  she  will  fall  in  with 
the  necessities  of  mortal  life,  and  condescend 
to  look  with  pity  upon  an  unhappy  man,  im- 
tirtsonMl  in  so  mueh  hodv.  anil  iirffipH  hv  «iink 


suppressed,  and  is  called  punning.  1  have  s«>- 
veral  arguments  ready  to  prove,  that  he  cannot 
be  a  man  of  honour,  who  is  guilty  of  this  abuse 
of  human  society.  But  the  way  to  expose  it 
is,  like  the  expedient  of  curing  drunkenness, 
showing  a  inan  in  that  condition ;  therefore  I 
must  give  my  reader  warning,  to  expect  a  col- 
lection of  these  offiences ;  without  which  pr» 
paration,  I  thought  it  too  adventurous  to  in. 
troduce  the  very  mention  of  it  in  good  company ; 
and  I  hope,  I  shall  be  understood  to  do  it,  at 
a  divine  noentions  oaths  and  curses  only  for 
their  condemnation.  I  shall  dedicate  this  dis- 
course to  a  gentleman,  my  very  good  friend, 
who  is  the  Janus*  of  our  times,  and  whom, 
by  his  years  and  wit,  you  would  take  to  be  of 
the  last  age ;  but  by  bis  dress  and  morals,  of 
thb. 

Si,  James* t  Coffee-house,  Jwte  2^t 
Last  night  arrived  two  mails  from  Holland, 
which  bring  letters  from  the  Hague  of  the 
twenty-eighth  instant,  N.  S.  with  advice,  that 
the  enemy  lay  encamped  behind  a  strong  re- 
trenchment, with  the  marsh  of  Romiers  on 
their  right  abd  left,  extending  itself  as  far  as 
Bethune :  La  Basse  is  in  their  front.  Lens  in 
their  rear,  and  their  camp  is  strengthened 
by  another  line  from  Lens  to  Douay.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough  caused  an  exact  observa- 
tion to  be  made  of  their  ground,  and  the  works 
by  which  they  were  coveretl,  which  appeared 
so  strong,  that  it  was  not  thought  proper  to 
attack  them  in  their  present  posture.  How- 
ever the  duke  thought  fit  to  make  a  feint  as 
if  he  designed  it :  his  grace  accordingly  marched 
from  the  abbey  at  Looze,  as  did  prince  Eugene 
from  Lampret,  and  advanced  with  all  possible 
diligence  towards  the  enemy.  To  favour  the 
appearance  of  an  intended  assault,  the  ways 
were  made,  and  orders  distributed  in  such  man* 
ner,  that  none  in  either  camp  could  have 
thoughts  of  any  thing  but  charging  the  enemy 
by  break  of  day  next  morning ;  but  soon  after 
the  fall  of  the  night  of  the  twenty  sixth,  the 
whole  army  faced  towards  Tournay,  which 
nlace    thev  invested  earlv  in  th«>  mnmin**  t%t 
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BavariMs,  WallooDt,  and  the  troops  of  ColofD, 
have  joined  the  gnmd  army  of  the  enemy. 


^•^^•^  *^^^^^^^^^^*^ 
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Wbaie'cr  moi  do,  or  ny,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Oar  motley  M>cr  leiaee  Ibr  lis  thcme^  P. 

BY  MAS.  JENNT  DUrTAFF,  HALF-SISTEA  TO 
MR.  6ICKERSTAFF. 

Fi^m  my  ovn  Jpartmmt^  Jkme  Sd. 

My  brother  has  made  an  excursion  into  the 
country,  and  the  work  aptinit  Saturday  lies 
upon  me.  1  am  very  glad  I  hare  got  pen  and 
ink  in  my  hand;  for  I  have  for  some  time 
longed  for  his  absence,  to  give  a  right  idea  of 
things,  which  I  thought  he  put  in  a  reiy  odd 
light,  and  some  of  them  to  the  disadvantage  of 
my  own  sex.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  make  discourses,  and  publish 
treatises,  to  keep  the  horrid  creatures,  the 
men,  within  the  rules  of  common  decency. 

I  gladly  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express 
myself  with  the  resentment  I  ought,  on  people 
who  take  liberties  of  speech  before  that  sex* 
of  whom  the  honoured  names  of  Mother, 
Daughter,  and  Sister  are  a  part:  I  had  like  to 
bare  named  Wifie  in  the  number;  but  the 
senseless  world  are  so  mistaken  in  their  senti- 
ments of  pleasure,  that  the  most  amiable  term 
in  human  life  is  become  the  derision  of  fools 
and  scomers.  Afy  brother  and  I  have  at  least 
fifty  times  quarrelled  upon  this  topic  1  ever 
argue,  that  the  frailties  of  women  are  to  be 
Imputed  to  the  £alse  ornaments  which  men 
of  wit  put  upon  our  folly  and  coquetry.  He 
lays  all  the  rices  of  men  upon  women's  secret 
approbation  of  libertine  characters  in  them* 
I  did  not  care  Co  give  up  a  point ;  but,  now 
he  is  out  of  the  way,  I  cannot  but  own  I  believe 
there  is  reiy  much  in  what  he  asserted:  but 
if  you  will  beliere  your  eyes,  and  own,  that  the 
wickedest  and  wittiest  of  them  all  marry  one 
day  or  other,  it  is  impossible  to  believe,  that 
if  a  man  thought  he  should  be  for  ever  inca- 
pable of 'bdng  received  by  a  woman  of  merit 
and  honour,  he  would  persist  in  an  abandoned 
way  ;  and  deny  himself  this  possibility  of  en- 
pying  the  happiness  of  well-governed  desires, 
orderly  satislactions,  and  honourable  methods 
of  life.  If  our  sex  were  wise,  a  lover  should 
hare  a  certificate  from  the  last  women  he 
served,  how  he  was  turned  away,  before  he 
was  reeeired  Into  the  serrice  of  another :  but 
at  present  any  ragabond  is  welcon^,  provided 
be  promises  to  enter  into  our  livery.  It  is  won- 
derful, that  we  will  not  take  a  footman  with- 
out credentials  from  his  last  master ;  and  in 
the  greatest  concern  of  life,  we  make  no  scruple 
of  falling  into  a  treaty  with  the  most  notorious 


offender  in  this  bebavkmr  against  oCnett.  But 
thu  breach  of  commerce  between  the  texet 
proceeds  from  an  unaccountable  prevalence  ol 
custom,  by  which  a  woman  is  to  the  last  degree 
reproachable  for  being  deceired,  and  a  man 
suffers  no  loss  of  credit  for  being  a  decelrer. 

Since  this  tyrant  humour  has  gained  place, 
why  are  we  represented  in  the  writings  of  mev 
in  ill  figures  for  artifice  in  our  carriage,  when 
we  hare  to  do  with  a  professed  impostor? 
When  oaths,  imprecations,  rows,  and  adora- 
tions are  made  use  of  as  words  of  course,  what 
arts  are  not  necessary  to  defend  us  from  such  as 
glory  In  the  breach  of  them  ?  As  for  my  part, 
I  am  resolved  to  bear  all,  and  believe  n<me  of 
them ;  and  therefore  solemnly  declare  no  tow 
shall  deceive  me,  but  that  of  marriage :  for  I 
am  turned  of  twenty,  and  being  of  a  small  for- 
tuoe,  some  wit,  and  (if  I  can  believe  my  loreit 
and  my  glass)  handsome,  I  hare  heard  all  that 
can  be  said  towards  my  undoing;  and  shall 
therefore,  for  warning-sake,  gire  an  account 
of  the  offers  that  hare  been  made  me,  my 
manner  of  rejecting  them,  and  my  assbtances 
to  keep  my  resolution. 

In  the  sixteenth  year  of  my  life,  I  fell  into 
the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  extremely  well 
known  in  this  town  for  the  quick  advancement 
of  her  husband,  and  the  honours  and  distinc- 
tions which  her  industry  has  procured  him  and 
all  who  belongs  to  her.  This  excellent  body 
sat  next  to  me  for  some  months  at  church, 
and  *  took  the  liberty,  which,'  she  said,  *  her 
years  and  the  aeal  she  had  for  my  welfare  gave 
her  claim  to,  to  assure  me,  that  she  obserred 
some  parts  of  my  behaviour  which  would  lead 
me  into  errors,  and  give  encouragement  to 
some  to  entertain  hopes  I  did  not  think  of. 
What  made  you,*  said  she, '  look  through  your 
fan  at  that  lord,  when  your  eyes  should  hare 
been  turned  upwards,  or  closed  in  attention 
upon  better  objects?'  I  blushed,  and  pretended 
filty  odd  reuses ; — but  confounded  myself  the 
more.  She  wanted  nothing  but  to  see  that 
confusion,  and  goes  on  ;  '  Nay,  child,  do  not 
be  troubled  that  I  take  notice  of  it ;  my  value 
for  you  made  me  speak  it ;  for  though  he  is 
my  kinsman,  I  have  a  nearer  regard  to  virtue 
than  any  other  consideration.'  She  had  hard^ 
done  speaking,  when  this  noble  lord  came  up 
to  us  and  led  her  to  her  coach. 

My  head  ran  all  that  day  and  night  on  the 
exemplary  carriage  of  this  woman,  who  could 
be  so  virtuously  impertinent,  as  to  admonish 
one  she  was  hardly  acquainted  with.  How- 
ever, it  struck  upon  the  vanity  of  a  girl,  that 
it  may  possibly  be,  bis  thoughts  might  have 
been  as  favourable  of  me,  as  mine  were  amorous 
of  him;  and  as  unlikely  things  as  that  have 
happened,  if  he  should  make  me  his  wife.  She 
never  mentioned  this  more  to  me ;  but  I  still 
in  all  public  places  stole  looks  at  this  man,  who 
easily  observed  my  passion  for  him. .  It  is  so 
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hard  a  tiling  to  check  the  return  of  ayreoable 
tbou^btSf  that  he  became  my  Uream,  my  vistoin 
my  food,  ny  wish,  my  torment. 

That  minutreM  of  darkness,  the  lady  Som* 
pronia,  perceived  too  well  the  temper  I  was  ia, 
and  would  one  di^  alter  eveninf;  service,  needs 
take  me  to  the  park.  When  we  were  there, 
osy  lord  passes  by ;  I  flushed  into  a  flame.  *  Mrs. 
DistaflP,'  sa3rs  she,  *  you  may  vary  well  remember 
the  concern  I  was  in  upon  the  Arst  notice  I  took 
of  your  regard  to  that  lord ;  and  forgive  me, 
who  had  a  tender  frieadsbip  for  y«iir  mother 
(now  in  her  grave)  that  I  am  vigilant  of  your 
conduct.'  She  went  on  with  much  severity, 
and  after  great  solicitation,  prevailed  en  me  to 
go  with  her  into  the  count ry,  and  there  spend 
the  ensuing  summer  out  of  the  way  of  a  man 
she  saw  I  loved,  atid  one  whom  she  perceived 
meditated  my  ruin,  by  frequently  desiring  her 
to  introduce  him  to  roe :  which  she  absolutely 
refused,  excepc  he  would  give  his  honour  that 
he  had  no  other  design  hut  to  marry  me.  To 
her  country-house,  a  week  or  two  after,  we 
went:  there  was  at  the  further  end  of  her 
garden,  a  kind  of  wilderness,  in  the  middle  of 
which  ran  a  soft  rivulet  by  an  arbour  of  .fes- 

^samine.  In  this  place  I  usually  passed  my  re- 
tired hours,  and  read  some  romautic  or  poetical 
tale  until  the  dose  of  evening.  It  was  near  that 
time  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when  gentle  winds, 
soft  murmurs  of  water,  and  notes  of  nightin- 
gales, had  given  my  mind  an  indolence,  which 
added  to  that  repose  of  soul  twilight  and  the 
end  of  a  warm  day  naturally  throws  upon  the 
spirits.  It  wa9  at  such  an  hour,  and  in  such  a 
state  of  tranquillity  I  sat,  when,  to  my  inex- 
pressible amazement,  I  saw  my  lord  walking  to- 
wards me,  whom  I  knew  not  until  that  moment 

^  to  have  been  in  the  country.  I  could  observe  in 
his  approach  the  perplexKy  which  attends  a  man 
nig  with  design ;  and  I  had,  while  he  was  coming 
forward,  time  to  reflect  that  I  was  betrayed  5 
the  sense  of  which  gave  me  a  resentment  suit- 
able to  such  a  baseness ;  but,  when  lie  entered 
into  the  bower  where  I  was,  my  heart  flew  to- 
wards him,  and,  1  confess,  a  certain  joy  came 
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raptures,  and  a  thousand  otbev  phrasas  dmni 
from  the  iouiges  we  have  of  heaven^  which  iN 
men  use  for  the  service  of  hell,  when  run  over 
with  uncommon  vehemence.  After  which,  ha 
seized  nie  in  his  arms :  his  design  was  too  evi- 
dent.   In  ray  utmost  distress,  1  fell  upon  my 

kncca '  My  lord,  pity  me,  on  my  knees— ob 

my  knees  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  as  you  wera 
lately  in  that  of  wickedness.  Can  you  think 
of  destroying  the  labour  of  a  whole  life,  the 
purpose  of  a  long  education,  for  the  base  service 
of  a  sudden  appetite ;  to  throw  one  that  loves 
you,  that  dffats  o»  you,  out  of  the  company 
and  the  road  of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  praise- 
worthy ?  Have  I  taken  in  all  the  instructions  of 
piety,  religion,  and  reafon,  for  no  other  end,  but 
to  be  the  sacriflce  of  lust^  and  ajbandoned  to 
scorn  ?  Assume  yourself,  my  lord ;  and  do  not 
attempt  to  vitiate  a  temple  sacred  to  Inno- 
cence, honour,  and  religion.  If  I  have  injured 
you,  stab  this  bosom,  and  let  me  die,  but  not  be 
ruined  by  the  hand  I  love.*  The  ardency  of  my 
passion  made  me  incapable  of  uttering  ipore ; 
and  I  saw  my  lover  astonished,  and  reformed  by 
my  behaviour :  when  rushed  in  Sempropia^*  Ha  ! 
faithless  base  man>  could  you  then  ^teal  put  of 
town,  and  lurk  like  a  robber  fiboyt;  my  house 
for  such  brutish  purposes  ?* 

My  lord  was  by  this  time  recovered,  apd  fell 
into  a  violent  laughter  at  the  tqrn  which  8em- 
pronia  designed  to  give  her  vlllany.  He  bowed 
to  me  with  the  utmost  respect :  '  Mrs.  Distaff,' 
said  he,  *  be  car^l  hereafter  of  your  company ;' 
and  so  retired,  The  t\end  Sempronia  congra- 
tulated my  deliverance  with  a  flood  of  t^ars. 

This  nobleman  has  sipce  very  frequently 
made  his  addresses  to  me  with  honour ;  but  I 
have  as  often  refused  them ;  as  well  knowiq^ 
that  familiarity  and  marriage  will  mak$  bim^ 
on  some  ill-natured  occasion,  cfU  all  I  said  in 
the  arbour  a  theatrical  action.  Besides  that^ 
I  glory  in  contemning  a  mun,  who  h^  tbou^ht^ 
to  my  dishonour.  If  this  method  were  the 
imitation  of  the  whole  sex,  innoc^nc^  would  he 
the  only  dress  of  beauty ;  and  all  affectation  b^ 
any  other  arts  to  please  the  eye^  of  men  would 
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a  UemHug  on  tht  wm  of  tbe  i^lioi  tbb  «nta- 
ia^caknpugn.  LeTtcn  from  Drtiden  «re  rery 
jputicmkmt  in  tbe  aocoont  of  tlie  galbntiy  and 
ligninnHnce,  io  which  tbaicoiirt  fai^pyofBd 
siate  the  aniv«l  dftbe  king  of  DenoMrk.  No 
di^  has  passed  hk  wfafieh  pvAAkt  shows  faaM  not 
been  ^exhibited  for  hif  entertmlnHient  wUd  di- 
▼cnlofi ;  tbt  latft  «r  that  khid  ivhieh  it  ■Sen- 
tftaned  k  a  oaMteal,  wherein  laany  ef  tbe  youth 
eftbte  ftrst  quality 4re«ed  in  the  muit  tplemlid 
lamoer,  ran  ier  the  prise.  His  Danish  ara^e^ 
ce»dcsccnded  to  the  satne ;  but  having  ob- 
•erwd  that  (there  w«6  anlesign  laid  to  thvow  k 
in  bis  *w8y,  passed  hy  withoi*  sAtempthn^  to 
gain  it.  The  court  of  Dresden  was  proparinf: 
to  aoeompany  bis  Danish  nu^eAy  to  Potsdisn, 
where  tbe  expeotatiun  of  sai  interview  <»f  thsee 
kin^9  had  drawn  together  sach  aMltttMikos  vt 
people,  that  "many  persons  of  distiwctidn  will 
be  dbKged  to  lie  io  tent8»  'as  long  as  those 
(  continue  in  tl»t  place. 


Naw  34^]      Tacsday,  June  28, 1709. 


^'HMU.     Jw».Siil.l.^»86. 
ansite>r  OMO  do,  or  viy,  or  thtok,  or  draam. 
Oar  moMjr  paper  Mtees  An-its theme.  P, 

BY  ISAAC  mCKETRsrrAFFp'ftSQ. 
ffldU't  ChocokUe'h(mse,rJune^&, 
Having  taken  -upon  we-to  tvtre  ail  the  dis- 
tempers which  proceed  from  affections  of  the 
laitid,  I  have  laboured,  since  I  fiiat  kept  this 
ptiblic  itage,  to  do  all  the  good  I  eoukl,  and 
hara  >perfitf«tcd  many  cures  at  aiy  own  lodg- 
ingps;  osrefhily  avoiding  the  aoumon  methods 
of  -snountebaniis,  to  'do  their  most  eminent 
opsratians  in  'Sig bt  of  the  people ;  but  most  be 
SO  jnit'to  my  pntletatsas  to  dechtfe,  they  have 
tfesttfied  nader  their  bands,  ttteir  sense  of  my 
pOHT  abilities,  and  (heigoed  I  have  dona  them, 
whi^h  I  pttbiish  for  the  benefit  of  the  worU, 
—d- riot  4>ut  >of  any ttbanghts  of  private <advan- 


Jibave  oot^  ftnellts.Spyof  agrsatimper- 
^MtioBin  her  eyes,  which  made  her  eternally 
aollfnp<them  from*one  ceacoaib  to  another  in 
pablie  places,  in  scKfengoiAtng  a  manner,  that 
it  at  onee  lessened  her  own  power,  and  her 
beholders'  vanity.  Twenty  drops  of  my  ink, 
placed  in  certain  letters  on  which  she  atten- 
tively looked  for  half  an  hour,  have  restored 
her  to  the  tme  use  of  her  sight ;  which  is,  to 
guide  and  not  mistead  us.  Ever  since  she  took 
tbe  liquor,  which  1  call  Bickerstaff's  drona- 
speeiiM  wmter^  she  looks  right  forward,  and 
can  bear  being  looked  at  for  half  a  day  without 
returning  one  glance.  This  water  has  a  peculiar 
▼irtoe  in  it,  which  makes  it  the  only  true  cos- 
metic or  beauty-wash  in  the  world :  the  nature 
of  it  Is  such,  that  if  you  go  to  a  glass  with  a, 
design  to  admire  your  face,  it  immediately! 


changes  it  into  dowaright  deformity.  If  you^ 
coosidt  It  aaly  to  look  with  a  better  counte-^ 
nance  upon  your  friends,  it  -immediately  gives 
ab  alacrity  to  the  vissga,  and  aew  grace  to  the 
whole  person.  There  is.  indeed,  a  great  de^ 
owiag  to  the  ceastiitutk>n  of  Uie  parson  to 
whom  It  is  applied :  it  4s  in  vain  to  five  it  when 
tbe  jpalieot  is  in  the  w^gfi  of  tlie distemper;  a 
bride  in  bar  ^fiiat  modtl^  a  lady  soon  after  her 
buabond'a  behig  kmgbtcd,  or  any  person  of 
either  'sea,  *who  has  latefy  obtained  any  new 
good  fortune  or  prefera»ent,  must  be  .{>repared 
some  (time  befone  tb^  use  it  It  has  an  effect 
upon  ^others,  as  wcdl  as  the  patient,  when  it  is 
taken  in  4ne  form.  Liady  Petulaot  has-by  -the 
use  'of  It  tmrad  her  husband  of  |aalo«sy,  and 
lady<Gad  htarwfade  neighbonahoad^f  datiao- 
tiou. 

The  fome^f  these  things,  added  to  my  being 
an  old'fenow,  makes  me  ei^tremely  acceptable 
to  llhe  'fair  sex.  You  would  hardly  believe  me, 
when  I  tefl  you  there  is  not  a  man  in  town  so 
much  their  delight  as  myself.  They  make  no 
more  of  visiting  me,  than  going  to  madam 
Depingle's  ;  there  were  two  of  them,  namely, 
Damia  and  CHdamira,  (1  assure  you  women  of 
distinction)  who  came  to  see  me  this  morning 
in  their  wsyr  to  "prayers ;  and  being  in  a  very 
diverting  humour  (as  innocence  always  makes  ' 
people  cheerful,)  theywodld  needs  'have  me, 
according  to  the  distinction  of  Pretty  and  Very 
Pretty  Fellows,  iUform  them  if  I  thought  either 
of  them  had  a  title  to  tbe  Very  Pretty  among 
those  oF  their  own  sex ;  and  if  1  did,  which  was 
tbe  more  deserving  Of  the  two  ? 

To  pdt  them  to  the  trial,  *  Lo6k  ye,*  said  I, 
^  f  must  not  rashly  give  my  judgment  in  matters 
of  this  importance ;  pray  let  me  see  you  dance, 
1  play  upon  the  kit.'  They  immediately  fell 
back  to  the  lower  end  of  the  room  (you  may 
he  sure  they  courtesied'low  enough  to  me)  and 
hegan.  Never  were  two  in  the  world  so  equally 
matched,  and  both  stholars  to  my  name-sake 
Isaac:*  Never  was  man  hi  so  dangerous 
condition  as  myself,  when  they  began  to  ex- 
pand their  <iharms.  "Oh!  ladies,  ladies, 
cried  I,  '  nOt  half  that  air,  you  will  fire  the 
house.'  Both  smiled ;  for,  l^  the  bye,  there 
is  no  carrying  a  metaphor  too- far,  when  a  lady*s 
charms  are  spoken  of.  Somebody,  I  think, 
has  called  a  fine  woman  dancing,  *  a  brandished 
torch  of  beauty.'  These-  rivals  moved  with  such 
an  agreeable  freedom,  that  you  would  believe 
their  gesture  was  the  necessary  effect  of  the 
music,  and  not  the  product  of  skill  and  prac- 
tice. Now  Clidamira  came  on  with  a  crowd 
of  graces,  and  demanded  my  judgment  with 
so  sweet  an  air — and  she  had  no  sooner  car- 
ried it,  but  Damia  made  her  utterly  forgot, 
by  a  gentle  sinking,  and  a  rigadoon  step.   Tbe 


*  Mr.  iMUic,  a  finnoiM  dando|4DMler  si  that  dme,  wa*  a 
Frencbman,  and  a  Koinaa  CaUioUe 
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contest  held  a  full  halMiaur ;  and,  1  protest, 
I  saw  DO  maDoer  of  diflRereoce  in  their  per- 
feetions,  until  they  came  up  together,  and  ex- 
pected sentence.  '  Look  ye,  ladies,'  said  I, 
I  see  no  difference  in  the  least  in  your  per- 
Ibroiance ;  but  you,  Clidamira,  seem  to  be  so 
well  satisfied  that  I  shall  determine  for  you, 
that  I  most  gire  it  to  Damia,  who  stands  with 
so  much  diffidence  and  fear,  after  showing  an 
equal  merit  to  what  she  pretends  to.  There- 
fore, Clidamira,  you  are  a  pretty ;  but,  Damia, 
you  are  a  rery  pretty  lady :  for,'  said  I,  *  beauty 
loses  its  force,  if  not  accompanied  with  mo- 
desty. She  that  has  an  humble  opinion  of 
herself,  will  bare  erery  body's  applause,  be- 
cause she  does  not  expect  it ;  while  the  vain 
creature  loses  approbation  through  too  great 
a  sense  of  desenring  it.* 

jBism  my  own  j^/wrimenti  June  97. 
Being  of  a  very  spare  and  hective  constitutbn, 
I  am  forced  to  make  frequent  'Journeys  of  a 
mile  or  two  for  fresh  air;  and  indeed  by  this 
last,  which  was  no  farther  than  the  village  of 
Chelsea,  I  am  farther  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  travelling  to  know  the  world ;  for,  as 
it  is  usual  with  young  voyagers,  as  soon  as  they 
land  upon  a  shore,  to  begin  their  accounts  of 
the  nature  of  the  people,  their  soil,  their  go- 
vernment, their  inclinations,  and  their  pas- 
sions ;  so  really  I  fancied  I  could  give  you  an 
immediate  description  of  this  village,  from  the 
five  fields  where  the  robbers  lie  in  wait,  to  the 
coffee-house  where  the  Literati  sit  in  council. 
A  great  ancestor  of  ours  by  the  mother's  side, 
Mr.  Justice  Overdo*  (whose  history  is  written 
by  Ben  Jonson,)  met  with  more  enormities 
by  walking  incognito  than  be  was  capable  of 
correcting  ;  and  found  great  mortifications  in 
observing  also  persons  of  eminence,  whom  he 
before  knew  nothing  of.-  Thus  it  fared  with 
roe,  even  in  a  place  so  near  the  town  as  this. 
When  I  came  into  the  coffee-house,  I  had  not 
time  to  salute  the  company,  before  my  eye 
was  diverted  by  ten  thousand  gimcracks  round 
the  room,  and  on  the  deling.  When  my  first 
astonishment  was  over,  comes  to  me  a  sage  of 
a  thin  and  meagre  countenance ;  which  aspect 
made  me  doubt,  whether  reading  or  fretting 
had  made  it  so  philosophic:  but  I  very  soon 
perceived  him  to  be  of  that  sect  which  the  an- 
cients call  GingfaristsB ;  in  our  language,  tooth- 
drawers.  I  immediately  had  a  respect  for  the 
man ;  for  these  practical  philosophers  go  upon 


for  such  is  the  name  of  this  eminent  barber  and 
antiquary.  Men  are  usually,  but  ui\|ustly  dis- 
tinguished rather  by  their  fortunes  than  their 
talents,  otherwise  this  personage  would  make 
a  great  figure  in  that  class  of  men  which  I  dis- 
tinguish under  the  title  of  Odd  Fellows.  But 
it  is  the  misfortune  of  persons  of  great  genius 
to  have  their  faculties  dissipated  by  attention 
to  too  many  things  at  once.  Mr.  Salter  is  an 
instance  of  thb :  if  he  would  wholly  give  him 
self  up  to  the  string,*  instead  of  playing  twenty 
beginnings  to  tunes,  he  might,  before  he  dies, 
play  Roger  de  Caubly  quite  out.  I  heard  hira 
go  through  his  whole  round,  and  indeed  1  think 
be  does  play  the '  Merry  Christ  Church  bells'f 
pretty  Justly ;  but  he  confessed  to  me,  he  did 
that  rather  to  show  he  was  orthodox,  than  that 
he  valued  himself  upon  the  music  itself.  Or, 
if  he  did  proceed  in  bis  anatomy,  why  might 
be  not  hope  in  time  to  cut  off  legs,  as  well  as 
draw  teeth  ?  The  particularity  of  this  man  put 
me  into  a  deep  thought,  whence  it  should  pro- 
ceed, that  of  all  the  lower  order,  barbers  should 
fgo  further  in  hitting  the  ridiculous  than  any 
other  set  of  men.  Watermen  brawl,  cobblers 
sing:  but  why  must  a  barber  be  for  ever  a 
politician,  a  musician,  an  anatomist,  a  poet, 
and  a  physician.'  The  learned  Vossius  says, 
his  barber  used  to  comb  his  head  in  Iambics. 
And  indeed,  in  all  ages,  one  of  this  useful  pro- 
fession, this  order  of  cosmetic  philosophers,  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  most  eminent  hands. 
You  see  the  barber  in  Don  Quixote  is  one  of 
the  principal  characters  in  the  history ;  which 
gave  me  satisfaction  in  the  doubt,  why  Don 
Saltero  writ  his  name  with  a  Spanish  termina- 
tion :  for  he  b  descended  In  a  right  line,  not 
from  John  Tradescant,  t  as  he  himself  asserts, 
but  from  that  memorable  companion  of  the 
knight  of  Mancha.  And  I  hereby  certify  all 
the  worthy  citisens  who  travel  to  see  his  rari- 
ties, that  his  double-barrelled  putds,  tai|^, 
coats  of  mail,  his  Sclopeta  and  sword  of  To- 
ledo, were  left  to  his  ancestor  by  the  said  Don 
Quixote,  and  by  the  said  ancestor  to  all  his 
progeny  down  to  Don  Saltero.  Though  I  go 
thus  far  in  fovour  of  Don  Saltero's  great  merit, 
I  cannot  allow  a  liberty  he  takes  of  imposing 
several  names  (without  my  licence)  on  the 
collections  he  has  made,n  to  the  abuse  of  the 


*  There  was  do  paMlnc  hit  hoose,  If  be  wai  at  home, 
wHhoot  baTin£  one*!  ear*  grated  with  the  toond  of  his 
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food  people  of  Enf^and ;  one  of  which  is  par- 
ticnUrly  calcuUted  to  deceive  religious  per- 
tons,  to  the  gnat  scaodal  of  the  well-diipoied, 
and  may  introdace  heterodox  opinions.  He 
•bows  you  a  itraw-hat,  which  1  know  to  be 
made  by  Madge  Peskad,  within  three  miles  of 
Bedford ;  and  telb  you,  '  It  b  P6ntius  Pilate's 
wife's  chambermaid's  sister^s  hat.*  To  my 
knowledge  of  this  very  hat  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  covering  of  straw  was  never  used 
among  the  Jews,  since  it  was  demanded  of  them 
to  make  bricks  wKhout  it.  Therefore  this  is 
really  nothing  but,  under  tlie  specious  pretence 
of  learning  and  antiquities,  to  impose  upon 
d»e  worid.  There  are  other  things  which  I 
cannot  tolerate  among  his  rarities:  as,  the 
diina  figure  of  a  lady  in  the  glass-case ;  the 
Italian  engine  for  the  imprisonment  of  those 
who  go  abroad  with  it:  both  which  I  hereby 
order  to  be  taken  down,  or  else  he  may  expect 
to  have  his  letters  patent  for  making  punch 
superseded,  be  debarred  wearing  his  muff  next 
winter,  or  ever  coming  to  London  without  his 
wife.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  I  have  dwelt 
too  long  upon  the  affiuiy  off  this  operator ;  but 
I  desire  the  reader  to  remember,  that  it  is  my 
way  to  consider  men  as  they  stand  in  merit, 
and  not  according  to  their  fortune  or  figure ; 
and  if  he  is  in  a  coffee-house  at  the  reading 
hereof,  let  bim  look  round,  and  he  will  find, 
there  may  be  more  characters  drawn  in  this 
account  than  that  of  Don  Saltero ;  for  half  the 
politicians  about  bim,  he  may  ofa«erve,  are  by 
their  place  in  nature,  of  the  class  of  tooth- 
drawers. 


^*^^^>^»^^^^^ 
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▼bate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  tbiiik,  or  dream, 
Our  modcy  paper  Ktoes  for  tU  theme. 


A 


Grecian  Coffee-house ,  June  28. 

Thbrb  is  a  habit  or  custom  which  I  have 
put  my  patience  to  the  utmost  stretch  to  have 
suffered  so  long,  because  several  of  my  intimate 
friends  are  m  the  guilt ;  and  that  is,  the  hu- 
mour of  taking  snuff,  and  looking  dirty  about 
the  mouth  by  way  of  ornament. 

My  method  is,  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  a 
sore  before  I  pretend  to  apply  a  remedy.  For 
this  reason,  1  sat  by  an  eminent  story-teller  and 
politician,  who  takes  half  an  ounce  in  five  se- 
Gondsy  and  has  mortgaged  a  pretty  tenement 


seeches  him  to  finish  his  narration :  then  be 
prooeeds;  '  And  so,  sir — ^where  can  my  bok 
be  ?'  Then  turning  to  me,  *  Pray,  sir,  did  you 
see  my  box  ?'  *  Yes,  sir,'  said  f  '  I  took  it  to 
see  how  long  you  could  live  without  it.'  He 
resumes  his  tale>  and  I  took  notice  that  his 
dulness  was  much  more  regular  and  fluent  than 
before.  A  pinch  supplied  the  place  of '  As  I 
was  saying,'  and  '  So,  sir ;'  and  he  went  on 
currently  enough  in  that  style  which  the 
learned  call  the  insipid.  This  observatkm 
easily  led  me  into  a  philosophic  reason  for 
taking  snuff,  which  is  done  only  to  supply  with 
sensations  the  want  of  reflection.  This  I  take 
to  be  an  «2^i}»a,  a  nostrum  ;  upon  which  '  hope 
to  receive  the  thanks  of  this  board :  for  as  it  is 
natural  to  lift  a  man's  hand  to  a  sore,  when 
you  fear  any  thing  coming  at  you  ;  so  when  a 
person  feels  his  thoughts  are  run  out,  and  he 
has  no  more  to  say,  it  is  as  natural  to  supply 
his  weak  brain  with  powder  at  the  nearest 
place  of  access,  vis.  the  nostrils.  This  is  so 
evident,  that  nature  suggests  the  use  according 
to  the  indigence  of  the  persons  who  take  this 
medicine,  without  being  prepossessed  with  the 
force  of  fashion  or  custom.  For  example ;  the 
native  Hibernians,  who  are  reckoned  not  much 
unlike  the  ancient  Boeotians,  take  this  specific 
for  emptiness  in  the  head,  in  greater  abundance 
than  any  other  nation  under  the  sun.  The 
learned  Sotus,  as  sparing  as  he  is  in  bis  words, 
would  be  still  more  silent  if  it  were  not  for  this 
powder. 

However  low  and  poor  the  taking  of  snuff 
argues  a  man  to  be  in  his  own  stock  of 
thoughts,  or  means  to  employ  his  brains  and 
his  fingers ;  yet  there  is  a  poorer  creature  in 
the  world  than  he,  and  this  is  a  borrower  of 
snuff;  a  fellow  that  keeps  no  box  of  bis  own, 
but  is  always  asking  others  for  a  pinch.  Such 
poor  rogues  put  me  always  in  mind  of  a  com- 
mon phrase  among  school-boys  when  they  are 
composing  their  exercise,  who  run  to  an  upper . 
scholar,  and  cry,  '  Pray  give  me  a  little  sense.' 
But  of  all  things  commend  me  to  the  ladies 
who  are  got  into  this  pretty  help  to  discourse. 
I  have  been  these  three  years  persuading  Sa- 
gissa*  to  leave  it  off ;  but  she  talks  so  much, 
and  is  so  learned,  that  she  is  above  contradic- 
tion. However,  an  accident  the  other  day 
brought  that  about,  which  my  eloquence  could 
never  accomplish.  She  had  a  very  Pretty  Fel- 
low m  her  closet,  who  ran  thither  to  avoid  some 
conapany  that  came  to  visit  her :  she  made  an 
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snatched  a  kiss;  but,  beinf  oDused  to  tnuQT^ 
•oiBe  graiDt  from  off  her  upper  lip  nade  bim 
toeexe  alovd,  which  ahurmed  the  visitaats,  aud 
has  made  a  discovery,  that  profound  reading, 
very  much  iBtcUigeiice,  and  a  general  know- 
ledge of  who  and  who  are  together,  cannot  fill 
her  Tacant  hours  so  much,  but  she  is  sonetinies 
obliged  Co  descend  to  eotertainments  leH  i&- 
telleotual. 

^Mte*t  Oto€0tate^houup  June  2$, 
I  know  no  manner  of  news  from  this  place, 
but  that  Cyntbtu,  having  been  lotig  in  despair 
for  the  inexorable  Clarissa,  lately  resolved  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  good  old  wmf  of  bargain 
and  sale,  and  has  pitched  upon  a  very  agree* 
able  young  woman.  He  will  undoubtedly  sne- 
eeed ;  for  he  accosts  her  io  a  strain  of  femi- 
liarity,  without  breaking  through  the  deference 
that  is  due  to  a  woman  whom  a  man  would 
choose  for  his  life.*  I  have  hardly  ever  heard 
rough  truth  spoken  with  a  better  grace  than 
in  this  his  letter. 

<  MADAM, 

'  I  writ  to  you  on  Saturday  by  Mrs,  Lucy, 
and  give  you  this  trouble  to  urge  the  same 
request  I  made  then,  whidi  was,  that  1  may 
be  permitted  to  wait  upon  you.  I  should  be 
very  far  from  desiring  this,  if  it  was  a  trans- 
gre^ion  of  the  most  severe  rules  to  hUow  it : 
I  know  you  are  very  UMich  above  the  little  arts 
which  are  frequent  in  your  sex,  of  giving  un- 
nece<isary  torments  to  their  admirers;  there- 
fore hope  you  will  do  so  much  justice  to  the 
generous  passion  I  have  for  you,  as  to  let  me 
have  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  you  upon 
what  motives  I  pretend  to  your  good  opinion. 
1  shall  not  trouble  you  with  my  sentiments 
until  1  know  huw  they  will  he  received;  and 
as  I  know  no  reason  why  difference  uf  sex 
should  make  our  language  to  each  other  differ 
from  the  ordinary  rules  of  right  reason,  I  shall 
affect  plainness  and  sincerity  in  my  discourse 
to  you,  as  much  as  other  lovers  do  perplexity 
and  rapture.  Instead  of  saying,  1  shall  die  fur 
you^  I  profess,  I  should  be  gUd  to  lead  my  life 
with  you:  you  are  as  beautiful,  as  witty,  as 
prudent,  and  as  good-humoured  as  any  woman 
breathiaiT ;  but  I  must  confess  to  you,  I  regard 
all  these  excellencies  as  you  will  please  to  di- 
rect them  for  my  happiness  or  misery.  With 
me,  madam y  the  only  lasting  motive  to  love  is 
the  hone  of  its  becoming  mutual.    I  be?  of  vou 


obedient,  and  most  faithM  bmnble  icnranta 

Ac,' 

ff^UCs  O^ee-kouse,  Junt  29. 

Having  taken  a  lesoMition,  when  plays  am 
acted  next  winter  by  an  entire  good  company, 
to  publish  obtervatwns  from  time  to  time  on 
the  performance  ol  the  actors,  I  think  it  but 
just  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  laws  of  actiong 
for  the  help  of  the  less  learned  part  of  the 
audience,  that  they  may  rationally  cnroy  so 
refined  and  inaiructive  a  pleaMire  as  a  just  re- 
presentatMHi  of  human  life.  The  gi«at  errora 
in  playing  aie  admirably  well  exposed  in  Ham- 
let's directions  to  the  actors  who  are  to  play 
in  bis  supposed  tragedy ;  by  which  we  shall 
form  our  future  judgments  on  their  behavioar» 
and  for  that  reason  you  have  the  discourse  aa 
fblbws: 

*  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounc'd  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue  : 
but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do» 
I  had  as  Have  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines* 
Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your 
hand,  thus ;  but  use  all  gently :  for  In  the  very 
torrent,  tempest,,  and  (as  I  may  say)  whirl- 
wind of  your  pasaioB,  you  must  acquire  and 
beget  a  temperance,  that  may  give  it  smooth- 
ness. O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a 
robustious  perriwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion 
to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  ca- 
pable of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows^ 
and  noise ;  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipp*d( 
for  o'er-  doing  Termagant ;  it  out-herods  Herod : 
pray  you,  avoid  it.  Be  not  too  tame  neither, 
but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor:  suit 
the  action  to  the  word,  the  won!  to  the  actk>n ; 
with  this  special  observance,  that  yoQ  o'erstep 
not  the  modesty  of  nature :  for  any  thing  so 
overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose 
end,  both  at  the  first,  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to 
hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to 
show  virtue  her  own  feature,  seom  her  own 
image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  pressure.  Now  this,  overdone,  or 
come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful 
laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicwus  grieve ; 
the  censure  of  which  one,  must,  in  your  allow- 
ance, o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  O, 
there  he  players,  that  I  have  seen  play,— nnil 
heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly— no%  to 
speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither  bsving  the 
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Ibe  mean  time*  tome  neemmrj  qotftion  of  th% 
play  be  then  to  be  eontidered ;  tbat*i  villanous, 
and  shews  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  flbol 
that  uses  it.' 

14*19111  mp  own  JpartmmUt  $hme  229* 
It  would  be  a  rery  freat  obligation,  and  an 
assistance  to  my  tfeatise  upon  punninf^,  if  any 
one  wouM  please  to  inform  me  in  what  class 
amen;  the  learned,  who  play  with  words,  to 
place  the  author  of  the  followinf;  letter. 

'SIR, 
*  Not  long  since  you  were  pleased  to  give  us 
a  ehimerieal  aeeonnt  ef  the  fismous  family  of 
the  Staib,  from  whenee  I  suppose  you  would 
insinuate^  that  it  Is  the  most  ancient  and  nu« 
merows  houae  in  all  Europe.  But  I  positively 
deny  that  it  is  either,  and  wonder  much  at 
yovT  audadotts  proeeedings  in  this  manner, 
siaee  it  is  well  known,  that  our  most  iHustrioos, 
most  renowned,  and  most  eelebrated  Roman 
family  of  is  has  enjoyed  the  precedency  to  all 
others,  from  the  reign  of  good  old  Saturn.  I 
could  say  araoh  to  the  defamation  and  disgrace 
of  your  family ;  as,  that  your  relations  Distaff 
and  Broomstaff  were  both  inconsiderable  mean 
persons,  ene  spinning,  the  other  sweeping  the 
streets,  for  their  daily  bread.  But  1  forbear 
to  vent  my  spleen  on  objects  so  muoh  beneath 
my  indignation.  I  shall  only  give  the  world 
a  eatalogue  of  my  ancestors,  and  leave  them 
to  deterasine  which  hath  hitherto  had,  and 
which  for  the  future  ought  to  have,  the  pro- 


Piffst  then  comes  the  most  famous  and  popu- 
lar lady  Merctris,  parent  of  the  fsrtile  fsmily 
of  BeHatris,  Ptennilatrix,  Nutrix,  Obstetrix, 
Latrix,  Nelrix,  Coctrix,  Omatrix,  Sareinatrix, 
Fextrix,  Balneatria,  Pbrtatrix,  Saltatrix.  Divi- 
natrix,  Cenjectrix,  Comtrix,  Defaitrix,  Credi* 
trtx,  Donatris,  Ambulatrix,  Mercatrix,  Adaeo* 
tnx,  Aasectatrix,  Palpatrix,PrBoeptrix,  Pistrix. 
'  1  am  yours, 

•  ELIZ.  POTATRtX.' 

Si.  James's  Coffee- house,  June  17. 
Letters  from  Brussels  of  the  second  of  July, 
N.  S.  say,  that  the  duhe  of  Marlborough  and 
prince  Eugene,  having  reoeived  advice  that  the 
marshal  VUlars  bad  drawn  a  considerable  body 
out  of  the  garrison  of  Tournay,  to  reinforce 
his  army*  marched  towards  that  place,  and 
came  before  it  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-aerenth.  As  soon  as  they  came  into 
that  ground,  the  prince  of  Nassau  was  sent  with 
a  strong  detachment  to  take  post  at  St.  Amand ; 
and  at  the  same  time  my  lord  Orkney  received 
order*  to  possess  himself  of  Mortagne ;  both 
which  were  sucoessfoliy  executed ;  wbersl^ 
we  were  nM|st«rs  of  the  Scbeld  and  Scarp. 
Sight  man  were  drawn  out  of  each  troop  of 
dragoons  and  company  of  foot  in  the  garrison 


of  Tournay,  to  make  up  the  rein 
which  was  ordered  to  join  marshm  vnmr«. 
On  advice*  that  the  allies  were  marching  to- 
wards Touniay,  they  endeavoured  to  return 
into  the  town,  but  were  intercepted  by  the 
earl  of  Orkney,  by  whom  the  whole  body  was 
killed  or  Uken.  l*bese  letters  add,  that  twelve 
hundred  dragoons  (each  horseman  carrying  a 
foot-soldier  behind  him)  were  detached  from 
Mons  to  throw  themselves  Into  Tournay,  but» 
upon  appearance  of  a  great  body  of  horse  of 
the  allies,  retired  towards  Conde.  We  hear 
that  the  garrison  does  not  consist  of  more  than 
three  thousand  live  hundred  men.  Of  the 
sixty  battalions  designed  to  be  employed  in 
this  siege,  seven  are  English,  vig.'two  of  guards, 
and  the  regiments  of  ArgyK  Temple,  Evans, 
and  Meredith. 
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P. 


BT  MRS.  JENNY  DISTAFF,  HALF^ISTERTO 
MR.  BICKERSTAFF. 

JP^-eai  my  own  Apcartment,  June  30. 
Many  affairs  calling  my  brother  into  the 
country,  the  care  of  our  intelligence  with  the 
town  is  left  to  me  for  some  time ;  therefore 
you  must  expect  the  advices  you  meet  with  in 
this  paper,  to  be  such  as  more  immediately  and 
naturally  fall  under  the  consideration  of  our 
sex.  History,  therefore,  written  by  a  woman, 
you  will  easily  imagine  to  consist  of  love  in  all 
its  forms,  both  in  the  abuse  of,  and  obedience 
tu  that  passion.  As  to  the  faculty  of  writing 
itself,  it  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  demanded  that 
style  and  ornament  shall  be  so  much  consulted^ 
as  truth  and  simplicity ;  which  latter  quaUtiet 
we  may  more  justly  pretend  to  beyond  the 
other  sex.  While,  therefore,  the  administra- 
tion of  our  affairs  is  in  my  hands,  you  shall 
from  time  to  time  have  an  exact  account  of  all 
falte  lovers,  and  their  shallow  pretences  for 
breaking  off;  of  all  termagant  wives  who  maka 
wedlock  a  yoke ;  of  men  who  affect  the  enter- 
tainments and  manners  suitable  only  to  our 
sex,  and  women  who  pretend  to  the  conduct 
of  such  affEurg  as  are  only  within  the  province 
of  men.  It  is  necessary  further  to  advertise 
the  reader,  that  the  usual  places  of  resort  being 
utterly  out  of  my  province  or  observation,  I 
shall  be  obliged  frequently  to  change  the  dates 
of  places,  as  occurrences  come  into  my  way. 
The  following  letter  I  lately  received  frofn 
Epsom.* 


«  Ahoot  tbte  tiaw  EfMom  was  a  place  pretty  imcli  r« 
toned  to  ia  t|i«  funuiier  leaKHi ;  bat  the  conpaay  tbew 
generally  oomlsted  more  of  people  In  health,  than  of  per 


•  who  had  aay  real  want  onwmkMral  walcn. 
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'  Epsom,  June  S8. 

*  It  is  DOW  ahnoet  three  weeks  since  what 
yoQ  writ  about  bappeaed  in  this  place:  The 
quarrel  between  my  friends  did  not  run  so  high 
as  I  find  your  accounts  hare  made  it.  The 
truth  of  the  foct  you  shall  have  very  faithfully. 
You  are  to  understand,  that  the  persons  con- 
cerned  in  this  scene  were  lady  Autumn,  and  lady 
Springly  :  Autumn  is  a  person  of  good  breeding, 
formality,  and  a  singular  way  practised  in  the 
laist  age ;  and  lady  Springly  a  modern  imper- 
tinent of  our  sex,  who  affects  as  improper  a 
familiarity,  as  the  other  does  distance.  Lady 
Autumn  knows  to  a  hair's  breadth  where  her 
place  is  in  all  assemblies  and  conversations; 
but  Springly  neither  gives  nor  takes  place  of 
any  body,  but  understands  the  place  to  signify 
no  more,  than  to  have  room  enough  to  be  at 
ease  wherever  she  comes.  Thus,  while  Autumn 
takes  the  whole  of  this  life  to  consist  in  under* 
standing  punctilio  and  decorum,  Springly  takes 
every  thing  to  be  becoming,  which  contributes 
to  her  ease  and  satisfaction.  These  heroines  have 
married  two  brothers,  both  knights.  Springly 
is  the  spouse  of  the  elder,  who  is  a  baronet ; 
and  Autumn,  being  a  rich  widow,  has  taken 
the  younger,  and  her  purse  endowed  him  with 
an  equal  fortune,  and  knighthood  of  the  same 
order.  This  jumble  of  titles,  you  need  not 
doubt,  has  been  an  aching  torment  to  Autumn, 
who  took  place  of  the  other  on  no  pretence, 
but  her  carelessness  and  disregard  of  distinction. 
The  secret  occasion  of  envy  broiled  long  in  the 
breast  of  Autumn ;  but  no  opportunity  of  con- 
tention on  that  subject  happening,  kept  all 
things  quiet  until  the  accident  of  which  you 
demand  an  account. 

*  It  was  given  out  among  all  the  gay  people 
of  this  place,  that  on  the  ninth  instant  several 
damsels,  swift  of  foot,  were  to  run  for  a  suit  of 
bead-cloaths  at  the  Old  Wells.  Lady  Autumn 
on  this  occasion  invited  Springly  to  go  with  her 
in  her  coach  to  see  the  race.  When  they  came 
to  the  place,  where  the  governor  of  Epsom  and 
all  his  court  of  citizens  were  assembled,  as  well 
as  a  crowd  of  people  of  all  orders,  a  brisk  young 
fellow  addresses  himself  to  the  younger  of  the 
ladies,  viz.  Springly,  and  offers  her  his  service 
to  conduct  her  into  the  music-room.    Springly 


[No.  36. 

supple  beseeching  gesture.     *'  My  dear  !**  said 

he "  Tell  me  no  dears !"  replied  Autumn, 

in  the  presence  of  the  governor  and  all  the 
merchants—"  What  will  the  world  say  of  a 
woman  that  has  thrown  herself  away  at  this 
rate  ?"  Sir  Thomas  withdrew,  and  knew  it 
would  not  be  long  a  secret  to  him ;  as  well  as 
that  experience  told  him,  he  that  marries  ^ 
fortune  is  of  course  guilty  of  all  faults  against 
his  wife,  let  them  be  committed  by  whom  they 
will.  But  Springly,  an  hour  or  two  after,  re- 
turns from  the  Wells,  and  finds  the  whole  com- 
pany together.  Down  she  sat,  and  a  profound 
silence  ensued.  You  know  a  prenoeditated 
quarrel  usually  begins,  and  works  up  with  the 
words  some  people.  The  silence  was  broken  by 
lady  Autumn,  who  began  to  say,  "  There  are' 
some  people  who  fancy,  that  if  some  people**—- 
Springly  immediately  takes  her  up,  "There 
are  some  people  who  fancy,  if  other  people**— 
Autumn  repartees,  "  People  may  give  them- 
selves airs;  but  other  people,  perhaps,  who 
make  less  ado,  may  be,  perhaps,  as  agreeable 
as  people  who  set  themselves  out  more."  All 
the  other  people  at  the  table  slit  mute,  while 
these  two  people,  who  were  quarrelling,  went 
on  with  the  use  of  the  word  people,  instancing 
the  very  accidents  between  them,  as  if  they 
kept  only  in  distant  hints.  Therefore,  says 
Autumn,  reddening,  "  There  are  some  people 
will  go  abroad  in  other  people's  coaches,  and 
leave  those  with  whom  they  went  to  shift  for 
themselves  :  and  if,  perhaps,  those  people  have 
married  the  younger  brother ;  yet,  peibaps,  he 
may  be  beholden  to  those  people  for  what  he  is. 
Springly  smartly  answers,  **  People  may  bring 
so  much  ill-humour  into  a  family,  as  people 
may  repent  their  receiving  their  money  f*  and 
goes  on  — —  •*  Every  body  is  not  considerate 
enough  to  give  her  uneasiness.**  Upon  this 
Autumn  comes  up  to  her,  and  desired  her  to 
iciss  her,  and  never  to  see  her  again ;  which 
her  sister  refusing,  my  lady  gave  her  a  box  on 

the  ear. ^Springly  returns  ;    "  Ay,  ay,  said 

she,  I  knew  well  enough  you  meant  me  by  your 
some  people ;"  and  gives  another  on  the  other 
side.  To  it  they  went  with  most  masculine 
fury ;  each  husband  ran  in.  The  wives  imme- 
diately fell  upon  their  husbands,  and  tore  per- 
nwigs  and  cravats,  the  company  interposed , 
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nor  hopes  of  the  return  of  tbit  good  Gomp«njr 
depeiui.     1  am,  de^r  Jenny, 

*  Your  ready  friend  and  lenrant. 

•MARTHA  TATLER.' 

fy hue's  ChoeQlaie-house,  JuneZO. 
This  day  appeared  bere  a  fi^re  of  a  penon, 
whose  services  to  the  fair  sex  have  reduced  him 
ta  a  kind  of  existence  for  which  there  is  no 
name.  If  there  be  a  condition  between  life 
and  death,  without  being  absolutely  dead  or 
llvinf ,  bis  state  is  that.  His  aspect  aod  com- 
plexion, in  his  robust  days,  gave  him  the  illus- 
trious  title  of  Africanus:  but  it  is  not  only 
from  the  warm  climates  in  which  be  has  served, 
nor  from  the  disasters  which  he  has  suffered, 
that  he  deserves  the  same  appellation  with  that 
leoowned  Roman ;  but  the  magnanimity  with 
which  be  appears  in  his  last  moments,  is  what 
gives  him  the  undoubted  character  of  hero. 
Cato  stabbed  himself,  and  Hannibal  drank 
poison ;  but  our  Africanus  lives  in  the  continual 
pooeture  of  aching  bones  and  poisoned  Juices. 
The  old  heroes  fled  from  torments,  by  death ; 
and  this  modem  lives  in  death  and  torments, 
with  an  heart  wholly  bent  upon  a  supply  for 
remaining  in  them.  An  ordinary  spirit  would 
sink  under  his  oppreisions,  but  he  makes  an 
adrautage  of  his  very  sorrow,  and  raises  an 
ineome  from  his  diseases.  Long  has  this  worthy 
been  conversant  in  bartering  and  knows  that 
when  stocks  are  lowest,  it  is  the  time  to  buy. 
Therefore,  with  much  prudence  and  tranquil- 
lity, be  thinks,  that  now,  he  has  not  a  bone 
sound,  bat  a  thousand  nodous  parts  for  which 
the  anatomists  have  not  words,  and  more 
diar aars  than  the  college  ever  heard  of,  it  is 
the  only  time  to  purchase  an  annuity  for  life. 
Sir  Thomas  told  me,  it  was  an  entertainment 
nx>re  surprising  and  pleasant  than  can  be  ima- 
gined, to  see  an  inhabitant  of  neither  world, 
without  hand  to  lift,  or  leg  to  move,  scarce 
tongue  to  utter  his  meaning,  so  keen  upon 
biting  the  whole  world,  and  making  bubbles  at 
bis  exit.  Sir  Thomas  added,  that  he  would 
have  bought  twelve  shillings  a-year  of  him, 
bat  that  be  feared  there  was  some  trick  in  it, 
and  believed  him  already  dead.    '  What,*  says 


what  contradictions'natnre  is  pleased  to  form 
in  the  same  species.  Here  am  I,  able  to  eat, 
to  drink,  to  sleep,  and  to  do  all  acts  of  nature, 
except  begetting  my  like ;  and  yet,  by  an  un-  ' 
intelligible  force  of  spleen  and  fancy,  I  every 
moment  imagine  I  am  dying.  It  is  utter  mad- 
ness in  thee  to  provide  for  supper ;  for  I  will 
bet  you  ten  to  one,  you  do  not  live  nntil  half 
an  hour  after  four ;  and  yet  I  am  so  dutracted 
as  to  be  ID  fear  every  moment,  though  I  will 
lay  ten  to  three,  I  drink  three  pints  of  burnt 
claret  at  your  funeral  three  nights  hence.  After 
all,  1  envy  thee ;  thou  who,  dying,  hast  no  sense 
of  death,  art  happier  than  one  in  health,  who 
always  fears  it.'  The  knight  had  gone  on,  but 
that  a  third  man  ended  the  scene,  by  applaod*- 
ing  the  knight's  eloquence  and  philosophy,  in 
a  laughter  too  violent  for  his  own  constitution, 
as  much  as  he  mocked  that  of  AfHcaniu  and 
Monoculus. 

St,  James* t  Offfeehouse,  Jufy  1. 
This  day  arrived  here  three  mails  from  Hol- 
land, with  advices  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Low-Countries,  which  say,  that  the  confederate 
army  extends  from  Louchin,  on  the  causeway 
between  Toumay  and  Lisle,  to  Epain,  near 
Mortagne  on  the  Scheld.  The  marshal  Villars 
remains  in  his  camp  at  Lens ;  but  it  is  said, 
he  detached  ten  thousand  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  chevalier  de  Luxemburg,  with 
orders  to  form  a  camp  at  Crepin  on  the  Haine, 
between  Conde  and  St.  Guillain,  where  he  is 
to  be  joined  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  with  a 
body  of  troops,  and  after  their  conjunctkm,  to 
attempt  to  march  into  Brabant.  But  they 
write  from  Brussels,  that  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough having  it  equally  in  his  power  to  make 
detachments  to  the  same  parts,  they  are  under 
no  apprehensions  from  these  reports  for  the 
safety  of  their  country.  They  further  add  from 
Brussels,  that  they  have  good  authority  for  be- 
lieving that  the  French  troops  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  marshal  de  Bezons  are  retiring  out 
of  Spain. 
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as-we  ounelves.  Tbit  rcfln^taoa  km  Ittd  me 
into  tbe  emMideration  of  the  use  of  spe«fch  $  and 
joade  me  look  over  ia  my  memory,  all  my  ao* 
.uaJQUQce  of  both  seaes,  to  know  to  which  I 
may  more  justly  impute  tbe  sio  of  superfluous 
discourse  in  rc^^ard  to  conviersatioQy  without 
entering  into  it,  as  it  repecu  religion. 

I  foresee tny  acquaintance  will  immediately, 
upon  starting  this  sulject,  ask  me  bow  I  shall 
oelcbrate  Mrs.  Alse  Copswood,  the  Vorksbire 
huntress,  who  is  come  to  town  lately,  and  moves 
as  if  she  were  en  ber  nag,  and  going  to  take  a 
five-bar  gate;  and  is  as  loud  as  if  she  were  fol- 
lowing ber  dogs  /  I  can  easily  answer  that;  for 
she  is  as  soft  as  Damon,  in  comparison  of  ber 
brother-in-law,  Tom  Bellfrey,  who  is  tbe  most 
accomplished  m>n  in  this  kingdom  for  all  gen- 
tleman-lilce  aativities  and  accomplishments. 
It  is  allowed,  that  be  is  a  professed  enemy  to 
.he  Italian  performers  in  music.  But  then  for 
our  own  native  manner,  according  to  the  cus- 
toms and  known  usages  of  our  island,  be  is  to 
be  preferred,  for  the  generality  of  the  pleasure 
he  bestows,  much  before  those  fellows,  though 
they  iiog  to  full  theatres.  For  what  is  a 
theatrical  voice  to  that  of  a  fox-hunter?  I  have 
been  at  a  musical  entertainment  in  an  open 
field,  where  it  amazed  me  to  hear  to  what 
pitches  the  chief  masters  would  reach.  There 
was  a  meeting  near  our  seat  in  Staffordshire, 
and  tbe  most  eminent  of  ail  the  counties  of 
England  were  at  it.  How  wonderful  was  the 
harmony  between  men  and  dogs  !  Robin  Car- 
tail  of  Bucks  was  to  answer  to  Jowler ;  Mr. 
Tinbreast  of  Cornwall  was  appointed  to  open 
with  Sweetlips,  and  beau  Slirober,  a  Londoner, 
undertook  to  keep  up  with  Trips,  a  whelp  just 
set  in :  Tom  Bellfrey  and  Ringwood  were 
coupled  together,  to  fill  the  cry  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  be  in  at  the  death  of  the  foi,  bare, 
or  stag ;  tor  which,  both  the  dog  find  the  man 
were  exc^lently  suiteil,  and  loved  one  another, 
vid  were  as  much  together  as  Banister  and 
King.  When  Jowler  first  alarmed  the  field, 
Cartail  repeated  every  note  ;  Sweetlips's  treble 
succeeded,  and  shook  the  wood;  Tinbreast 
echoed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  it.  We 
were  soon,  after  all,  at  a  loss,  until  we  rode  up 
and  found  Trips  and  Slimbcr  at  a  default  in 
half  notes :  but  the  day  and  the  tune  was  re- 
covered by  Tom  Bellfrey  and  Ringwood,  to  tbe 
great  joy  of  us  all,  though  they  drowned  every 


country  ?  Now,  Belllirey  ia  very  ignorant,  and 
much  a  clown ;  but  confident  withal.  Jn  ^  a 
word,  be  struck  up  a  fox-chase ;  lady  Dainty's 
dog,  Mr.  Sippet,  as  she  calls  him,  started, 
jumped  out  of  his  ladv*s  lap,  aud  fell  a-barking. 
Bellfrey  went  on,  and  called  all  tbe  neighbour- 
ing parishes  into  the  square.  Never  waa  woman 
in  such  confusion  as  that  delicate  lady.  Bat 
there  was  no  stopping  her  kinsman.  A  room 
full  of  ladies  foil  into  the  most  violent  laughter : 
My  lady  looked  as  if  she  waa  shrieking :  Mr. 
Sippet  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  breaking  hit 
heart  with  barking,  but  all  of  us  unheard.  Ai 
soon  as  Bellfrey  became  silent,  up  gets  my  lady, 
and  takes  him  by  the  arm,  to  lead  him  off; 
Bellfrey  waa  in  his  boots.  As  she  waa  buny- 
ing  him  away,  his  spurs  take  hold  of  her  pat- 
tiooat;  his  whip  throws  down  a  cabinet  of 
china :  be  cries,  '  What  \  are  your  crocks  rot» 
ten  ?  are  your  petticoats  ragged  ?  a  man  can- 
not walk  in  your  house  for  trincums.* 

Every  county  of  Great  Britain  haa  one  hua^ 
dred  or  more  of  this  sort  of  fellows,  who  roar 
instead  of  speaking.  Therefofe,  if  it  be  true, 
that  we  women  are  also  given  to  a  greater  flu- 
enoy  of  words  than  is  neoessaiy,  sure,  she  that 
disturbs  but  a  room  or  a  fami^,  is  more  to  be 
tolerated,  than  one  who  draws  together  whole 
parishes  and  oountiea,  and  aometimes  (with  aa 
estate  that  might  waakm  him  tbe  blessing  and 
ornament  of  tbe  world  amund  him)  has  no 
other  view  and  ambition,  but  to  be  an  aniaaal 
above  dogs  and  horses,  without  the  relish  of 
any  one  enjoyment  which  Is  peculiar  to  tbe 
faculties  of  human  nature.  I  know  it  will 
here  be  said,  that  talking  of  mere  country 
squires  at  this  rate,  ia*  as  it  were,  to  write 
against  Valentine  and  Orson.  To  prove  a^y 
thing  against  the  race  of  men,  you  must  take 
them  as  they  are  adorned  with  edaeati<m ;  aa 
they  live  in  courts,  or  have  received  instruo- 
tions  in  colleges. 

Hut  I  am  so  full  of  my  kUe  entertainment 
by  Mr.  Bellfrey,  that  I  must  defer  pursuing 
this  subject  to  another  day ;  and  wave  tbe  pro* 
per  ebservations  upon  the  (Afferent  offenders 
in  this  kind,  some  fay  profound  eloquence  on 
small  occasions,  otben  by  degrading  speeob 
upon  great  eircumstanees.  Expect,  therefore^ 
to  hear  of  ^le  whisperer  without  business,  the 
laugher  without  wit,  tbe  complainer  withouft 
raoeiving  injuries,  and  a  very  large  crovrd, 
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•erere  critics,  that  they  would  not  take  in  bis 
pUy,  thou^  it  bai  ai  many  fine  things  in  it  as 
any  play  that  has  been  writ  since  the  days  of 
Diyden.  He  began  bis  discourse  about  bis 
play  with  a  preface. 

*  There  k/  said  he,  'somewhat  (however  we 
palliate  it)  in  the  very  ft^me  and  make  of  us, 
that  subjects  our  minds  to  chagrin  and  irre- 
•olation  on  any  emergency  of  time  or  place. 
The  difficulty  grows  on  our  sickened  imagina- 
tion, under  all  the  killing  circumstances  of 
danger  and  disappointment.  This  we  see,  not 
only  in  the  men  of  retirement  and  fancy,  but  in 
the  characters  of  the  men  of  action  ;  with  this 
only  diffisrence,  the  coward  sees  the  danger, 
and  sickens  under  It ;  the  hero,  warmed  by  the 
difficulty,  dilates,  and  rises  in  proportion  to 
that,  and  in  some  sort  makes  use  of  his  Very 
tnn  to  disarm  it.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  we  have  iu  the  great  Cssar,  when  he  came 
to  the  Rubicon,  and  was  entering  upon  a  part, 
perhaps  the  most  hazardous  he  ever  bore  (cer- 
tainly the  most  ungratefbl)  a  war  with  his 
countrymen.  When  bis  mind  brooded  o'er 
personal  affrontSy  perhaps  his  anger  burned 
with  a  desire  of  revenge.  But  when  more  se- 
rious reflections  laid  before  him  the  hazard  of 
the  enterprize,  with  the  dismal  consequences 
which  were  like  to  attend  it,  aggravated  by  a 
special  circumstance,  ^'What  figure  it  would 
bear  in  the  world,  or  how  be  excused  to  pos- 
terity! What  shall  he  do?" His  honour, 

which  was  bis  religion,  bids  him  arm  ;  and  he 
sounds  the  inclinations  of  bis  party,  by  this  set 
speedi: 

CasmrtvJUf  Party  at  tht  RmHtcn. 
'  Onat  Jove,  attend,  aad  tboo  my  native  aoll, 
9ilk  iB  mjr  iriaMplM,  gtaKetf  tai  nr  tpoil ; 
WMmm  witb  wiMl  flnctMBCt  I  o|»poM 
My  mnm  to  thine,  Kcare  of  other  foes. 
Wbaf  paatrve  brettt  ow  hear  <nwgnot  Hire  mine  t 
TrmUarf^Wktr  Mi  I  oonqoeiMon  th«  Rhhte, 
■■<Br*4  *elr  Urn  ymt$  dnidfery  l»  GanI, 
AtOoani'd  their  tee  and  iav'd  the  CapUol, 
I  grew  by  erery  guilty  trtamph  teas ; 
The  crowd,  wheu^  drmlc  wM  joy,  thcfar 
IflHniieiil  of  the  war,  yet  fear  Mioeew. 
Brave  actkNw  daale  whh  too  bright  a  ray, 
like  birds  obscene,  they  chatter  at  the  day ; 
Oiddy  wHh  rale,  and  vaUaaC  te  debate, 
Xtaey  throw  the  die  of  wav,  to  save  the  state. 
And  0«vlfl!  to  gild  Ingratltade  with  fkine, 
Awome  the  patriots,  we  the  rebePs  name. 
fhnwcU,  ay  Mends,  your  general  Ibriora, 
To  yoor  bare  pity,  and  the  pobUc  scorn, 
lloit  lay  that  honoor  and  his  Unrcl  down. 
To  serve  the  vafaa  capriees  of  the  gown ; 
BxposM  to  aU  kidignHiea,  tht  brave 
Dtaun  ofthoae  they  gloried  hot  to  aave. 
To  fwto  and  axes  I— No,  the  staves  can't  dare 
Play  with  ray  grief,  and  tempt  my  last  despair. . 
TUs,  AaO  the  hooovrs  wbJi  k  it  won,  maintain. 
Or  «l»  nte  Jaat^t  s,  ere  IbufMychalnJ 

fir.  Janteii  Offfie-kams,  Jui^  4. 
There  baa  arrived  bo  mtSL  since  our  last ; 
80  tlist  wa  lunra  no  ■Moner  of  foreign  new«, 
cseept  ipe  vcre  to  giveyov  for  sochv  ^«  >m»y 


ioali  express,  i 


speculations  which  are  on  foot  coflcerainf  what 
was  imported  by  the  last  advices.  There  are, 
it  seems,  sixty  battalions  and  seventeen  squa- 
drons appointed  to  serve  in  the  siege  of  Tour- 
nay;  the  garrison  of  which  place  consists  of 
but  eleven  battalions  and  four  squadrons.  Let- 
ters of  the  twenty- ninth  of  the  last  month 
from  Berlin,  have  brought  advice,  that  the 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Prussia,  and  his  majesty 
Augustus,  were,  within  few  days,  to  come  to  an 
interview  at  Potsdam.  These  letters  mention, 
that  two  Potisb  princes,  of  the  family  of  Sapieha 
and  Lubermirsky,  lately  arrived  fW>m  Paris, 
confirm  tbe  reports  of  the  misery  in  France  fur 
Want  of  provisions,  and  give  a  particular  in- 
stance of  it ;  which  is,  that  on  the  day  monsieur 
RouHte  returned  to  court,  the  common  people 
gathered  in  Cfowds  about  the  dauphin's  coach, 
crying, '  Peace  and  bread,  bread  and  peace.' 

Mrs.  Distaff  has  taken  upon  her,  while  she 
writes  this  paper,  to  tUm  her  thoughts  wholly 
to  the  service  of  her  own  sex,  and  to  propose 
remedies  against  tbe  greatest  vexations  attend- 
ing female  life.  She  has  for  this  end  written 
a  small  treatise  concerning  the  Second  Word, 
with  au  appendix  on  the  use  of  a  Reply,  very 
proper  fur  all  such  as  are  married  to  persons 
either  ill-bred,  or  ill-natured.  There  is  in  this 
tract  a  digression  for  the  use  of  virgins,  con- 
cerning the  words,  I  Will. 

A  gentlewoman  who  has  a  very  delicate  ear, 
wants  a  maid  who  can  whisper,  and  help  her 
in  tbe  government  of  her  family.  If  the  said 
servant  can  clear-starch,  Fisp,  and  tread  softly, 
she  shall  have  suitable  encouragement  in  her 
wages. 
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Quicquid  agnot  homines 

'-— nostri  est  AmgD  llbeiU.     Juv.  Sat  i.  85, 86. 

Whate*er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Oar  motley  paper  seizes  fbr  its  theme.  P. 

BT  KR&  JENNY  IMSTAFP,  IIALF-6t9Tia  TO 
MR.  BICKKKSTAFF. 

FHm  my  oym  Apartmint^  July  6. 
I  FIND  among  my  bvoihei's  papers  the  fol- 
lowing letter  verbatim,  which  I  wonder  how 
be  could  suppress  so  long  as  be  has,  since  it 
was  sent  him  for  no  other  en<l»  but  to  show 
the  good  effect  his  writings  bav«  already  bad 
upon  tbs  ill  customs  of  the  age. 

'SIR,  London,  Jane  CS. 

*  The  end  of  all  public  papers  ought  to  be 
the  benefit  and  iostruetkNi,  as  well  as  tbe  di- 
version of  the  readers :  to  which  I  see  none  so 
truly  conducive  as  yont  late  performances; 
especially  those  tending  to  the  rooting  out 
from  among   us,  that   unchrUtiAO^'jyke  and 
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bloody  custom  of  duelling ;  which,  that  you 
have  already  in  aome  measure  performed,  will 
appear  to  the  public  in  the  following  no  less 
true  than  heroic  story* 

*  A  noble  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  has  the 
honour  of  serving  his  country  as  major  of  the 
trainbands,  being  at  the  general  mart  of  stock- 
jobbers, called  Jonathan's,  endeavouring  to 
raise  himself  (as  all  men  of  honour  ought)  to 
the  degree  of  colonel  at  least ;  it  happened 
that  he  bought  the  bemr  of  another  officer,  who, 
though  not  commissioned  in  the  army,  yet  no 
less  eminently  serves  the  public  than  the  other, 
in  raising  the  credit  of  the  kingdom,  by  raising 
that  of  the  stocks.  .  However,  having  sold  the 
bear,  and  words  arising  about  the  delivery,  the 
most  noble  major,  no  less  scorning  to  be  out- 
witted in  the  cofitee-house,  than  to  run  into 
the  field  according  to  method,  abused  the 
other  with  the  titles  of  rogue,  villain,  bear-skin- 
man,  and  the  like.  Whereupon  satisfaction 
was  demanded,  and  accepted ;  so,  forth  the 
major  marched,  commanding  his  adversary  to 
follow.  To  a  most  spacious  room  in  the  sheriff's 
house,  near  the  place  of  quarrel,  they  come ; 
where,  having  due  regard  to  what  you  have  lately 
published,  they  resolved  not  to  shed  one  an- 
other's blood  in  that  barbarous  manner  you 
prohibited ;  yet,  not  willing  to  put  up  affronts 
witliout  satisfiaction,  they  stripped,  and,  in  de- 
cent manner,  fought  full  fairly  with  their  wrath- 
ftil  hands.  The  combat  lasted  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  in  which  time  victoiy  was  often  doubtful, 
and  many  a  dry  blow  was  strenuously  laid  on 
by  each  side,  until  the  major,  finding  his  ad- 
versary obstinate,  unwilling  to  give  him  further 
chastisement,  with  most  shrill  voice  cried  out, 
**  I  am  satisfied,  enough  !*'  Whereupon  the 
combat  ceased,  and  both  wefe  friends  imme- 
diately. 

'  Thus  the  world  may  see,  how  necessary  it 
is  to  encourage  those  men,  who  make  it  their 
business  to  instruct  the  people  in  every  thing 
necessary  for  their  preservation.  I  am  informed, 
a  body  of  worthy  citizens  have  agreed  on  an 
address  of  thanks  to  you,  for  what  you  have 
writ  on  the  foregoing  subject,  whereby  they  | 


'  MR.  BICKERSrrAFF,  July  5, 1709. 

*  You  have  hinted  a  generous  intention  of 
taking  under  your  consideration  the  whisperers 
without  business,  and  laughers  without  occa- 
sion ;  as  you  tender  the  welfare  of  your  countiy, 
I  entreat  you  not  to  forget  or  delay  so  public- 
spirited  a  work.  Now  or  never  is  the  time. 
Many  other  calamities  may  cease  with  the  war; 
but  I  dismally  dread  the  multipli^tion  of  these 
mortals  under  the  ease  and  luiuriousness  of  a 
settled  peace,  half  the  blessing  of  which  may 
be  destroyed  by  them.  Their  mistake  lies  cer- 
tainly here,  in  a  wretched  belief,  that  their 
mimicry  passes  for  real  business,  or  true  wit. 
Dear  sir,  convince  them,  that  it  never  was,  is, 
or  ever  will  be,  either  of  them  ;  nor  ever  did, 
does,  or  to  all  futurity  ever  can,  look  like  either 
of  them ;  but  that  it  is  the  most  cursed  dis- 
turbance in  nature,  which  is  possible  to  be  in- 
flicted on  mankind,  under  the  noble  definition 
of  a  sociable  creature.  In  doing  this,  sir,  you 
will  oblige  more  humble  servants  than  can  find 
room  to  subscribe  their  names.' 

fFhites  Choeolaie-house,  July  6, 
In  pursuance  to  my  last  date  from  hence,  I 
am  to  proceed  on  the  accounts  I  promised  of 
several  personages  among  the  men,  whose  con- 
spicuous fortunes,  or  ambition  in  showing  their 
follies,  have  exalted  them  above  their  fellows  : 
The  levity  of  their  minds  is  visible  in  their 
every  word  and  gesture,  and  there  is  not  a  day 
passes  but  puts  me  in  mind  of  Mr.  Wychcrley's 
character  of  a  coxcomb :  *  He  is  ugly  all  over 
with  the  affectation  of  the  fine  gentlemen.'  ^ 
Now  though  the  women  may  put  on  softness  \ 
in  their  looks,  or  affected  severity,  or  imperti- 
nent gayety,  or  pert  smartness,  their  self-love 
and  admiration  cannot^  under  any  of  these  dis- 
guises, appear  so  invincible  as  that  of  the  men. 
You  may  easily  take  notice,  that  in  all  their 
actions  there  is  a  secret  approbation,  either  in 
the  tone  of  their  voice,  the  turn  of  their  body, 
or  cast  of  their  eye,  which  shows  that  they  are 
extremely  m  their  own  favour. 

Take  one  of  your  men  of  business,  he  shall 
keep  you  half  an  hour  with  your  hat  off",  enter- 
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good-breeding,  by  enquirUig  for  ny  good  lord, 
aod  for  my  good  lady's  health.  ThU  animi table 
courtier  will  wbiiper  a  privy-oounsellor's  lac- 
quey with  the  utmost  goodness  and  conde- 
scension, to  know  when  they  next  sit ;  and  is 
thoroughly  taken  up,  and  thinks  he  has  a  part 
in  a  secret,  if  he  knows  that  there  is  a  secret. 
'  What  it  is,'  he  will  whisper  you,  that  *  time 
will  discover ;'  then  he  shrugs,  and  calls  you 

back  again '  Sir,  1  need  not  say  to  you,  that 

these  things  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  and 
barkye,  no  names,  1  would  not  be  quoted/ 
What  adds  to  the  jest  is,  that  his  emptiness 
has  its  moods  aod  seasons,  and  he  will  not 
condescend  to  let  you  into  these  his  discoveries, 
except  he  is  in  very  good  humour,  or  has  seen 
somebody  of  fashion  talk  to  you.  He  will  keep 
his  nothing  to  himself,  and  pass  by  and  over- 
look as  well  as  the  best  of  them ;  not  observing 
that  he  is  insolent  when  he  is  gracious,  and 
obliging  when  he  is  haughty.  Show  me  a  wo- 
man so  inconsiderable  as  this  frequent  cha- 
racter. 

But  my  mind,  now  I  am  in,  turns  to  many 
no  less  observable:  Thou  dear  Will  Shoestring! 
I  profess  myself  in  love  with  thee !  how  shall 
I  speak  thee  ?  how  shall  I  address  thee  ?  bow 
shall  I  draw  thee  ?  thou  dear  outside !  Will 
you  be  combing  your  wig,  playing  with  your 
box,  or  picking  your  teeth  ?  or  choosest  thou 
rather  to  be  speaking  $  to  be  speaking  for  thy 
only  purpose  in  speaking,  to  show  your  teeth  ? 
Rub  them  no  longer,  dear  Shoestring  :*  do  not 
premeditate  murder:  do  not  for  ever  whiten. 
•  Oh !  that  for  my  quiet  and  his  own  they  were 
foUen! 

But  I  will  forget  him,  and  give  my  hand  to 
the  courteous  Umbra.  He  is  a  fine  man  in- 
deed»  but  the  soft  creature  Imiws  below  my 
apron-string,  before  he  Cakes  it ;  yet,  after  the 
first  cseremonies,  he  is  as  familiar  as  my  phy- 
sician, and  his  insignificancy  makes  me  half 
ready  to  complain  to  him  of  all  1  would  to  my 
doctor.  He  b  so  courteous,  that  he  carries 
half  the  messages  of  ladies'  ails  in  town  to  their 
midwives  and  nurses.  He  understands  too  the 
art  of  medicine  as  far  as  to  the  cure  of  a  pimplo^ 
or  a  rash.  On  occasions  of  the  like  importance, 
be  is  the  most  asskluous  of  all  men  livmg,  in 
consulting  and  searching  precedents  from  fa- 
mily to  family;  then  he  speaks  of  his  obse- 
qukmsness  and  diligence  in  the  style  of  real 
services.  If  you  sneer  at  him,  and  thank  him 
for  bis  great  friendship,  he  bows,  and  says. 
Madam,  all  the  good  ofi&ces  in  my  power, 
while  I  have  any  knowledge  or  credit,  shall  be 
at  your  service.'  The  consideration  of  so  shal- 
low a  being,  and  the  intent  application  with 
which  he  pursues  trifles  has  made  me  carefully 
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reflect  upon  that  sort  of  men  we  usually  call 
an  impertineni :  and  I  am,  upon  mature  deli- 
beration, so  far  from  being  offended  with  him, 
that  I  am  really  obliged  to  him ;  for  though 
he  will  take  you  aside,  and  talk  half  an  hour 
to  you  upon  matters  wholly  insignificant  with 
tbe  most  solemn  air,  yet  I  consider,  that  these 
things  are  of  weight  in  his  imagination,  and 
he  thinks  he  is  communicating  what  is  for  my 
service.  If,  therefore,  it  be  a  just  rule,  to  judge 
of  a  man  by  bis  intention,  according  to  the 
equity  of  good  breeding,  he  that  is  impertinently 
kind  or  wise,  to  do  you  service,  ought  in  re- 
turn to  have  a  proportionable  place  both  in 
your  affection  and  esteem ;  so  that  the  courteous 
Umbra  deserves  tbe  favour  of  all  bis  acquaint- 
ance ;  for  though  he  never  served  them,  he  is 
ever  willing  to  do  it,  and  believes  he  does  it. 

As  impotent  kindness  is  to  be  returned  with 
all  our  abilities  to  oblige  ;  so  impotent  malice 
is  to  be  treated  with  all  our  force  to  depress  it. 
Fur  this  reason  Fly-blow  (who  is  received  in  all 
the  families  in  town,  through  tbe  degeneracy 
and  iniquity  of  their  manners)  is  to  be  treated 
like  a  knave,  though  he  is  one  of  the  weakest 
of  fooh :  he  has  by  rote,  and  at  second-hand, 
all  that  can  be  said  of  any  man  of  figure,  wit, 
aod  virtue,  in  town.  Name  a  man  of  worth, 
and  this  creature  tells  you  the  worst  passage 
of  his  life.  Speak  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
this  puppy  will  whisper  the  next  man  to  him, 
though  he  has  nothing  to  say  of  her.  He  is  a 
fly  that. feeds  on  the  sore  part,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  live  on  if  the  whole  body  were  in 
health.  You  may  know  him  by  the  frequency 
of  pronouncing  the  particle  but ;  for  which 
reason  I  never  heard  him  spoke  of  with  com- 
mon charity,  witliout  using  my  but  against 
him :  for  a  friend  of  mine  saying  the  other 
day,  Mrs.  Distaff  has  wit,  good-humour,  virtue, 
and  friendship ;'  this  oaf  added,  '  But  she  is 
not  handsome.'  *  Coxcomb !  the  gentleman 
was  saying  what  I  was,  not  what  I  was  not.' 

St,  James*s  Coffee-kmuet  July  6. 
The  approaches  before  Toumay  have  been 
carried  on  with  great  success ;  and  our  advices 
from  the  camp  before  that  place  of  the  eleventh 
instant  say  that  they  had  already  made  a  lodg- 
ment on  tbe  glacis.  Two  hundred  boats  were 
come  up  the  Scheld  with  the  heavy  artillery 
and  ammunition,  which  would  be  employed  in 
dismounting  the  enemy's  defences,  and  raised 
on  the  batteries  the  fifteenth.  A  great  body  of 
miners  are  summoned  to  the  camp,  to  coun- 
termine the  works  of  the  enemy.  We  are 
convinced  of  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  by 
a  certain  account,  that  they  called  a  council  of 
war  to  consult  whether  it^as  not  advisable  to 
march  into  the  citadel,  and  leave  the  town  da- 
fenceless.  We  are  assured,  that  when  the 
confederate  army  was  advancing  towards  the 
camp  of  marshal  VilUrs,  that  general  dispatched 
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a  oourler  to  bit  loaiter  wttb  a  letter,.gWin;  an 
account  of  their  approach,  which  cimcladed 
with  the  following  words :  *  The  day  be^m  Ui 
brealc,  and,  your  majesty's  army  is  already  in 
ordel'  of  battle.  Befbre  noon  I  hope  tu  have 
the  honour  of  congritahiUDg^  your  majesty  on 
the  success  of  a  g^reat  action ;  and  you  sb*ll  be 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  marshal  VHlars/ 

MHr.  Distaff  hath  received  the  dialogue, 
dated  Monday  eventti^,  which  she  has  s^nt 
forward  to  Mr.  Blckerstaff  at  Maidenhead: 
and  lb  the  mteati  Oatt  ^es  her  service  to  the 
parties. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  #hen  any  part  of  this 
paper  appears  dull,  thiere  is  a  design  in  it 
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Whate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Oor  motley  paper  tdzas  (ur  its  tbeine.  P. 

BY  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFP,  ESQ. 

Grecian  C^ee- house,  July  7. 
As  1  am  called  forth  by  the  immense  love 
I  bear  to  my  fellow-creaturos,  and  the  warm 
IncliDation  I  feel  within  roc,  to  stem,  as  far  as 
I  can,  the  prevailing  torrent  of  vice  and  igno- 
rance ;  so  I  cannot  more  properly  pursue  that 
noble  iroptrise  than  by  settitig  forth  the  excel- 
lence of  virtue  and  knowledge  in  their  native 
and  beautiful  colours.  For  this  reason,  I  made 
my  late  excursion  to  Oxford,  where  those 
qualities  appear  in  Uieir  highest  Itistre,  and  are 
tbe  only  pretences  to  honour  and  distinction. 
Superiority  is  there  given  in  proportion  to  men's 
advancement  hi  wisdom  and  learning;  and 
that  just  rule  of  life  is  so  universally  received 
among  tboSe  happy  people,  that  -you  shall  see 
an  earl  walk  bare-headed  to  the  son  of  tbe 
meanest  artificer,  in  res|iect  to  seven  years  more 
worth  and  knowledge  than  the  nobleman  is 
possessed  of.  I  n  other  places  they  bow  to  men's 
fortunes,  but  here  to  their  understandings.  It 
is  not  to  be  expressed,  bow  pleasing  the  order, 


only  is  human  Kle  1  Hare  only  the  lift  of  ihai* 
is  that  of  a  rational  being !  Heb«  men  under- 
stand and  are  empk>yed  in  works  atortl^  theif 
noble  nattnre.  This  transitory  being  passes 
away  iA  an  eraploynsent  not  unworthy  a  fotvre 
state,  the  contempUtioo  of  tbe  great  decrees 
of  Providence.  Each  mian  lives  as  if  be  were 
to  answer  the  questions  made  to  Job,  '  Where 
wast  thou  when  1  laid  the  fotmdations  of  the- 
earth  ?  Who  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors,  *nd 
said,' Hitherto  thou  shalt  come,  and  m>  far- 
ther?' Such  speculations  make  life  agreeable, 
and  death  welcome. 

But,  alas !  I  was  torn  from  this  noble  society 
by  tbe  bus'roess  of  this  dirty  mean  world,  and 
the  cares  of  fortune :  for  I  was  obliged  to  be  in 
London  against  tbe  seventh  day  of  the  term, 
and  accordingly  governed  myself  by  my  Oxford 
almanack,*  and  came  last  night ;  but  find,  to 
my  great  astonishment,  that  tlib  ignorant 
town  began  the  term  on  tbe  twenty-fourth  ttf 
the  last  month,  in  opposStitm  to  all  the  leam« 
ing  and  astronomy  of  the  famous  University  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking;  according  to 
which,  tbe  term  certainly  was  to  (»mmence  on 
the  first  instant.  You  may  be  sure  a  man^ 
who  has  turned  bis  studies  as  I  have,  could  not 
be  mistaken  in  point  of  time ;  for  knowing  I 
was  to  come  to  town  in  term,  I  examined  the 
passing  moments  very  narrowly,  and  called  an 
eminent  astronomer  to  my  assistance.  Upon 
veiy  strict  observation  we  found,  that  tbe  cold 
has  been  so  severe  this  last  winter  (which  is 
allowed  to  have  a  benumbing  quality)  that  it 
retarded  tjie  earth  in  moving  round,  from 
Christmas  to  this  season,  full  seven  days  and 
two  seconds.  My  leametl  friend  assured  me 
further,  that  the  earth  had  lately  received  a 
shogg  from  a  comet  that  crossed  its  vortex, 
which,  if  it  had  come  ten  degrees  nearer  to  us 
had  made  us  lose  this  whole  term.  I  was  in- 
deed once  of  opinion  that  the  Gregorian  com- 
putation was  the  most  regular,  as  being  eleven 
days  befbre  the  Julian  ;  but  am  now  fully  con- 
vinced,  that  we  ought  to  be  seven  days  after 
the  chancellor  and  judges,  and  eighteen  before 
tbe  pope  of  Rome ;  and  that  the  Oxonian  corn- 
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•o  far  lose  his  measure,  as  to  think  a  miimte 
jm  bourf  or  in  joy  malce  an  hour  a  mioutc. 
Let  us  examine  the  present  case  by  this  rul^ 
4iki  we  shall  find,  that  the  cause  of  this  general 
Mmtake  in  the  British  natiqn^  has  been  the 
^eat  success  of  the  last  campajfji,  ami  the 
i>Ilowin^  hopes  of  peace.  Stocks  ran  so  high 
at  the  E&ohan^e,  that  the  citiaens  had  seined 
those  fi^s  of  the  courtiers }  and  we  have  in- 
deed  been  so  happy  all  this  reigu,  that  if  the 
University  did  not  recti^  our  mistakes,  we 
aboiild  think  ourselves  but  in  the  second  year 
pi  her  present  majesfy.  It  would  be  endless 
to  (enumerate  the  many  damages  that  have 
happened  by  this  ignoranoe  of  the  vulgar.  All 
the  recoynisancas  within  the  dtocess  of  Qxford 
have  been  forfeited,  for  not  appearing  on  the 
first  d^  of  this  fictitious  term.  Tlie  Univer- 
sity has  been  nonsuited  in  their  action  against 
the  booksellers  for  printing  Clareoduo  in 
quarto.  Indeed,  what  gives  ipe  the  most 
quick  concern,  is  the  case  of  a  poor  gentleman, 
my  friend,  i»hn  was  the  othef  day  taken  in  exer 
cutioo  l|y  aset  of  ignorant  bailies.  He  should, 
it  seems,  have  plea  Jed  in  the  first  wee)c  of 
ferm;  but  being  a  master  of  Arts  of  Oxfocd,  he 
would  not  recede  fi'om  the  Oaoniaii  compifta- 
%MiTu  He  showed  Mr.  Broad  ^e  almanack, 
and  the  very  day  when  the  tyrm  began  i  but 
the  merciless,  ignorant  fellow,  against  all  sense 
and  learning,  would  hurry  him  aypay.  He 
went,  indeed,  quietly  enough ;  but  he  has  taHf^n 
exact  notes  of  the  time  of  arrfst,  a^id  suf|cbnt 
witnesses  of  his  being  carried  into  goal  $  a&d 
l»as,  hy  advipe  uf  the  recorder  of  Osfpfd, 
brought  his  action ;  and  ire  doubt  not  bfi^  we 
shall  pay  them  oH  with  danwgfes,  and  blijmish 
the  repoUlkm  iff  Mr.  Broacj.  We  havfs  ooe 
convincing  proof,  vrbich  all  that  frequent  the 
cDiirts  #f  justice,  are  witiieM^s  oft  the  dug 
that  eomt^  eonstantly  to  We$tminsl«r  on  the 
fifat  day  of  the  term,  did  not  appear  uptil  the 
firar  4ay  according  to  tha  Oxford  almanack  ; 
wbpsa  instinct  I  take  to  be  a  better  guide  than 
men's  erroneous  opinions,  which  are  usually 
biaticd  hf  interest.  I  judge  in  this  case,  as 
king  Charles  the  Seoood  vietuallsd  his  qavy 


Ftorn  my  own  Apartment  Jmfy  7. 

The  subject  of  duels  has,  I  find,  been  startefi 
with  so  good  success,  that  it  baa  been  the  foa- 
qvent  ^uhjeot  of  oooversation  among  polite 
men ;  and  a  dialogue  of  that  kind  has  beep 
transmitted  to  me  verbatim  as  follows.  Tba 
persons  concerned  in  it  are  men  of  honour  and 
experience  in  the  manners  of  men,  and  hav^ 
fallen  upon  the  truest  foundation,  as  yiell  ^ 
searched  the  bottom  of  this  evil. 

jUr.  Sagf,  If  it  were  in  my  power  every  ipan, 
that  drew  his  sword,  unless  in  the  seryice,  oi 
purely  to  defjpnd  his  life,  person,  or  goods,  froip 
violence  (I  mean  abstracted  from  all  punctoi^i 
or  whims  of  honour)  should  ride  the  wooden 
horse  in  the  Tilt-yard  for  such  first  ofl^ce ;  foi 
the  second,  sUnd  in  the  pillory ;  and  for  the 
third,  be  prisoner  in  Bedlam  fur  life. 

Cbi,  Pluwu,  I  remember  that  a  rencoifpter 
or  .duel  was  so  far  from  being  in  fashion  among 
tbeoflUcers  that  served  in  the  parliament-aripy, 
that  on  the  contrary  it  was  as  disreputable, 
and  as  great  an  impediment  to  advancement 
in  the  service,  as  being  bashful  in  time  of  ac- 
tion. 

Sir  Mark-  Yet  I  have  bfen  informed  by 
some  old  cavaliers,  of  famous  reputation  for 
brave  and  gallant  meot  that  they  were  much 
more  in  mode  aatoag  their  party  than  they 
have  hefn  during  this  l^t  war. 

poL  Plume.  Th4t  is  true  too,  sir. 

Mr,  Sage.  By  Jwhat  you  say,  geptlemen,  on^ 
fibouid  think  that  our  prpsfut  miliury  oflicc|> 
are  compounded  of  an  equal  proportion  of  both 
those  tempers ;  since  duels  are  neither  quite 
^scouptenanoed,  sior  poueh  in  vogue. 

Sir  Marh,  That  difference  of  temper  in  re 
gard  to  dufBis,  yhich  appear^  ^  have  between 
the  court  apd  the  parliament-men  of  the  s^vord, 
was  not  (I  conpeiv^)  for  want  of  courage  in  the 
latter,  nor  of  a  liberal  edncation,  hfeause  there 
were  some  of  the  best  familif  s  in  England  en- 
gaged in  that  party ;  hut  gallantry  and  mode, 
which  gliUer  agreeably  to  the  imagination^ 
were  encouraged  by  the  court,  as  promoting 
its  Splendour;  and  it  was  as  natural  that  tfie 
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Mr,  Sage.  And  yet  the  only  tort  of  duel  that 
one  can  conceive  to  have  been  fought  upon 
motives  truly  honourable  and  allowable,  was 
that  between  tbe  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 

Sir  Mark.  Colonel  Plume,  pray  what  was 
the  method  of  single  combat  in  your  time 
among  the  cavaliers  ?  I  suppose,  tliat  as  tbe 
use  of  clothes  continues,  though  the  fashion 
of  them  has  been  mutable  ;  so  duels,  though 
•till  in  use,  have  had  in  all  times  their  parti- 
cular modes  of  performance. 

CoL  Phime.  We  bad  no  constant  rule,  but 
generally  conducted  our  dispute  and  tilt  ac- 
cording to  the  last  that  bad  happened  between 
persons  of  reputation  among  the  veiy  top  fel- 
lows for  bravery  and  gallantry. 

Sir  Mark.  If  the  fashion  of  quarrelling  and 
tilting  was  so  often  changed  in  your  time,  co- 
lonel Plume,  a  man  might  fight,  yet  lose  his 
credit  for- want  of  understanding  the  fashion. 

Q>1,  Plume,  Why,  sir  Mark,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July  a  man  would  have  been  censured 
for  want  of  courage,  or  been  thought  indigent 
of  the  true  notions  of  honour,  if  he  had  put 
up  words,  which,  in  the  end  of  September  fol- 
lowing, one  could  not  resent  without  passing 
for  a  brutal  and  quarrelsome  fellow. 

Sir  Mark,  But,  colonel,  were  duels  or  ren- 
counters most  in  fashion  in  those  days  ? 

Col.  Plume.  Your  men  of  nice  honour,  sir, 
were  for  avoiding  all  censure  of  advantage 
which  they  supposed  might  be  taken  in  a  ren- 
counter ;  therefore  they  used  seconds,  who 
were  to  see  that  all  was  upon  the  square,  and 
make  a  faithful  report  of  the  whole  combat ; 
but  in  a  little  time  it  became  a  fashion  for  tbe 
seconds  to  fight ;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  it 
happened. 

Mr,  Sage,  Pray  do,  colonel  Plume,  and  the 
method  of  a  duel  at  that  time,  and  give  us 
some  notion  of  the  punctoes  upon  which  your 
nice  men  quarrelled  in  those  days. 

Cbl.  Plume,  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Sage,  that  one  comet  Modish  had  desired  his 
fnend  captain  Smart's  opinion  in  some  affair, 
but  did  not  follow  it;   upon  which  captain 


pretty  long,  and  the  principals  acting  on  both 
sides  upon  the  defensive,  and  the  morning  being 
frosty,  mt^oT  Adroit  desired  that  the  other 
second,  who  was  also  a  very  topping  feltow, 
would  try  a  thrust  or  two,  only  to  keep  them 
warm,  until  the  principals  bad  decided  tbe 
matter,  which  was  agreed  to  by  Modisb's  se- 
cond, who  presently  whipt  Adroit  though  the 
body,  disarmed  him,  and  then  parted  the  priii- 
ctpab,  who  bad  received  no  barm  at  all. 

Mr.  Sage.  But  was  not  Adroit  langhed  at  ? 

Qtl.  Plume.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  top. 
ping  fellows  were  ever  after  of  opinion,  that  no 
man,  who  deserved  that  character,  coukl  serve 
as  a  second,  without  fighting;  and  the  Smarts 
and  Modisbes  finding  their  account  in  it,  tbe 
humour  took  without  opposition. 

Mr,  Sage.  Pray,  colonel,  how  long  did  that 
fashion-continue? 

Ofl,  Plume,  Not  long  neither,  Mr.  Sage ; 
for  as  soon  as  it  became  a  fashion,  the  very 
topping  fellows  thought  their  honour  reflected 
upon,  if  they  did  not  proffer  themselves  as  se- 
conds when  any  of  their  friends  had  a  quarrel, 
so  that  sometimes  there  were  a  dozen  of  a  side. 

Sir  Mark,  Bless  me !  if  that  custom  had 
continued,  we  should  have  been  at  a  loss  now 
for  our  very  pretty  fellows ;  for  they  seem  to 
be  the  proper  men  to  officer,  animate,  and 
keep  up  an  army.  But,  pray,  sir,  how  did 
that  sociable  manner  of  tilting  grow  out  of 
mode? 

Col.  Plume.  Why,  sir,  I  will  tell  you:  it 
was  a  law  among  the  combatants,  that  the 
party  which  happened  to  have  tbe  first  man 
disarmed  or  killed,  should  yield  as  vanquished  * 
which  some  people  thought  might  encourage 
thcr  Modisbes  and  Smarts  in  quarrelling  to  the 
destruction  of  only  the  very  topping  fielk>ws ; 
and  as  soon  as  this  reflectkm  was  started,  the 
veiy  topping  fellows  thought  it  an  incumbrance 
upon  their  honour  to  fight  at  all  themselves. 
Since  that  time  tbe  Modisbes  and  the  Smarts, 
throughout  all  Europe,  have  extolled  the 
French  king's  edict. 

Sir  Mark,  Our  very  pretty  felk>ws,  whom 
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man  wilt  be  sure  to  bit  bis  man  at  twenty 
jmnTs  distance ;  and  a  man  wboie  band  sbakes 
(wbich  is  common  to  men  tbat  debaucb  in 
pleasures,  or  bave  not  used  pistols  out  of  tbeir 
holsters)  will  not  venture  to  fire,  unless  be 
toucbes  tbe  person  be  sboots  at.  Now,  sir,  1 
am  of  opinion,  tbat  one  can  get  no  bonour  in 
killing  a  roan,  if  one  bas  it  all  rug,  as  tbe 
^mesters  say,  wben  tbey  bave  a  trick  to  make 
tbe  pime  secure,  tbougb  tbey  seem  to  play 
upon  tlie  square. 

Sir  Mark.  In  trutb,  Mr.  Sa^,  I  tbink  sucb 
a  fiact  must  be  murder  in  a  man's  own  private 
conscifUQe,  wbatever  it  may  appear  to  the 
w<9rld. 

O/.  Plume,  I  bave  known  some  men  so 
nice,  tbat  tbey  would  not  figbt  but  upon  a 
doak  with  pistols. 

Afr.  Sage,  I  believe  a  custom  well  establisbed 
would  outdo  tbe  grand  monarch's  edict. 

Sir  Mark.  And  bullies  would  tben  leave  off 
tbeir  long  swords.  But  I  do  not  find  tbat  a 
very  pretty  fellow  can  stay  to  change  bis  sword 
wben  he  is  insulted  by  a  bully  with  a  long 
€Keg0  :  thoogh  bis  own  at  tbe  same  time  be  no 
longer  than  a  pen-knife ;  which  will  certainly 
be  tbe  case  if  such  little  swords  are  in  mode. 
Pray,  colonel,  bow  waa  it  between  tbe  hectors 
of  yoor  time,  and  tbe  very  topping  fellows  ? 

Col,  Plume.  Sir,  long  swords  happened  to 
be  generally  worn  in  those  times. 

Mr,  Sage,  In  answer  to  what  you  were  say- 
ing, sir  Mark,  give  me  leave  to  inform  you, 
tbat  your  knights* errant  (who  were  the  very 
pretty  fellows  of  those  ancient  times)  thought 
tbey  could  not  honourably  yield,  though  they 
bad  fought  their  own  trusty  weapons  to  the 
stumps  ;  but  would  venture  as  boldly  with  the 
page's  leaden  sword,  as  if  it  bad  been  of  en. 
chanted  metal.  Whence  I  conceive,  there 
must  be  a  spice  of  romantic  gallantry  in  tbe 
composition  of  that  very  pretty  fellow. 

Sir  Mark,  I  am  of  opinion,  Mr.  Sage,  tbat 
fashion  govenis  a  very  pretty  fellow ;  nature 
or  common  sense,  your  ordinary  persons,  and 
sometimes  men  of  fine  parts. 

Mr,  Sage,  But  what  is  tbe  reason,  tbat  men 
of  the  most  excellent  sense  and  morals,  in  other 
points,  associate  tbeir  understandings  with  the 
very  pretty  fellows  in  that  chimera  of  a  duel  ? 

Sif  Mark,  There  is  no  disputing  against  so 
great  a  majority. 

Mr,  Sage.  But  there  is  one  scruple,  colonel 
Plume,  and  I  have  done.  Do  not  you  believe 
there  may  be  some  advantage  even  upon  a  cloak 
with  pistols,  which  a  man  of  nice  honour  would 
tcrople  to  take  ? 

(hi.  Plume.  Faith,  I  cannot  tell,  sir;  but 
«nce  one  amy  reasonably  suppose  that,  in  sucb 
a  case,  there  can  be  but  one  so  far  in  the  wrong 
as  to  occasion  matters  to  come  to  tbat  estre- 
tnity,  I  tbink  tbe  chance  of  being  killed  should 
fan  but  on  one ;  whereas,  by  their  close  and 


desperate  manner  of  fighting,  it  may  very  pro- 
bably happen  to  both. 

Sir  Mark.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  tbey  are  men 
of  such  nice  honour,  and  must  fight,  there  will 
be  no  fear  of  foul  play,  if  tbey  threw  up  cross 
or  pile  who  should  be  shot. 
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Our  modey  paper  seises  for  U»  tbone.  P. 

WHr$  Cuffee^houie,  July  11. 

Letters  from  tbe  city  of  London  give  an 
account  of  a  very  great  consternation  tbat 
place  is  in  at  present,  by  reason  of  a  late  en. 
quiry  made  at  Guildhall  whether  a  noble  person 
has  parts  enough  to  deserve  tbe  enjoyment  of 
tbe  great  estate  of  which  he  is  possessed?* 
The  city  is  apprehensive,  tbat  this  precedent 
may  go  farther  than  was  at  first  imagined. 
The  person  against  whom  this  inquisition  is 
set  up  by  bis  relatioos,  is  a  peer  of  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  and  bas  in  bis  youth  made 
some  few  bulls,  by  which  it  is  insinuated*  that 
be  has  forfeited  bis  goods  and  chattels.  This 
is  the  more  astonishing,  in  tbat  there  are  many 
persons  in  the  said  city  who  are  still  more  guilty 
than  his  lordship,  and  who,  though  they  are 
idiots,  do  not  only  possess*  but  have  also  them- 
selves acquired  great  estates,  contrary  to  the 
known  laws  of  this  realm,  which  vests  their 
possessions  in  the  crown. 

There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  coffee-bouse  at 
this  time  exhibiting  a  bill  in  chancery  against 
bis  fathers  younger  brother,  who  by  some 
strange  magic  bas  arrived  at  tbe  value  of  half 
a  plumb,  as  tbe  citizens  call  a  hundred  thou- 
eond  pounds ;  and  in  all  the  time  of  growing 
up  to  that  wealth,  was  never  known  in  any  <^ 
his  ordinary  words  or  actions  to  discover  any 
proof  of  reason.  Upon  this  foundation  my 
friend  bas  set  forth,  tbat  he  is  illegally  master 
of  bis  coffers,  and  has  wrk  two  epigrams  to 
signify  bis  own  pretensions  and  sufficiency  for 
spending  tbat  estate.  He  has  inserted  in  bis 
plea  some  things  which  I  fear  will  give  offence; 
for  he  pretends  to  argue,  tbat  though  a  man 
bas  a  little  of  tbe  knave  mixed  with  tbe  fool, 
be  is  nevertheless  liable  to  the  loss  of  goods ; 
and  makes  the  abuse  of  reason  as  just  an 
avoidance  of  an  estate  as  the  total  absence  of 
it.  This  is  what  can  never  pass;  but  witty 
men  are  so  full  of  themselves,  that  there  is  no 
persuading  them ;  and  my  friend  will  not  be 
convinced,  but  tbat  upon  quoting  Solomon, 
who  always  used  the  word  fool  as  a  term  of  the 
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same  tigniflcatioD  with  unjust,  and  makes  all 
deviation  from  goodness  and  virtue  to  come 
under  the  notion  of  folly ;  I  say»  he  doubts  not, 
but  by  the  force  of  this  authority,  let  his  idiot 
uncle  appear  never  so  great  a  ^navei  be  shall 
prove  him  a  fool  at  the  same  time. 

This  affair  led  the  company  here  into  an 
examination  of  these  points ;  and  none  coming 
here  but  wits,  what  was  asserted  by  a  yQung 
lawyer,  that  a  lunatic  is  in  the  care  of  the 
chancery,  but  a  fool  in  that  of  the  crown,  was 
received  with  general  indignation.  '  Why 
that?'  says  old  Renault.  *  Why  that?  Why 
must  a  fool  be  a  courtier  more  than  a  mad- 
man ?  This  is  the  iniquity  of  this  dull  age.  I 
remember  the  time  when  it  went  on  the  mad- 
side  ;  all  your  top-wits  were  scourers,  rakes, 
roarers,  and  demolishers  of  windows.  I  knew 
a  mad  lord,  who  was  drunk  five  years  together, 
and  was  the  envy  of  that  age,  who  is  faintly 
imitated  by  the  dull  pretenders  to  vice  and 
madness  in  this.  Had  he  lived  to  this  day, 
there  had  not  been  a  fool  in  fashion  in  the 
whole  kingdom/  When  Renault  had  dune 
speaking,  a  very  worthy  man  assumed  the  dis- 
course :  *  This  is/  said  he,  *  Mr.  Bickerstaff*, 
a  proper  argument  for  you  to  treat  of  in  your 
article  from  this  place  ;  and  if  you  vfould  send 
your  Pacolet  into  all  our  brains,  you  would 
find,  that  a  little  fibre  or  valve,  scarce  discern- 
able,  makes  the  distinction  between  a  politiciaq 
and  an  idiot.  We  should^  therefore,  throw  a 
veil  upon  those  unhappy  instances  of  human 
nature,  who  seem  to  breathe  without  the  direc- 
tion of  reason  and  understanding,  as  we  should 
avert  our  eyes  with  abhorrence  from  such  as  live 
in  perpetual  abuse  and  contradiction  to  these 
noble  facuUies,  Shall  this  unfortunate  man 
be  divested  of  his  estate,  because  be  is  (cactable 
and  indolent,  riyns  in  no  mans  debt,  invades 
no  ii)an*s  bcd>  nor  spends  the  estate  he  owe^ 
bis  children  and  his  character ;  when  one  who 
shows  no  sense  above  him,  but  in  such  practices, 
shall  be  esteemed  in  his  senses,  and  possibly 
may  pretend  to  the  guardianship  of  him  who 
is  no  ways  his  inferior,  but  in  being  less  wicked  ? 
We  see  old  age  brings  us  indifferently  into  tbc 
same  impotence  of  soul,  wherein  nature  has 
placed  this  lord.' 

There  is  something  very  fantastical  in  the 
distribution  of  civil  power  and  capacity  among 
men.  The  law  certainly  gives  these  persons 
into  the  ward  and  care  of  the  crown,  because 
that  is  best  able  to  protect  them  from  injuries. 


somewhere  mftde  a  distiofitiopi  between  a  mad- 
man and  a  fopl :  p.  fool  is  be  that  from  rig l|t 
principles  makes  a  wrong  conclusion  ;  but  a 
madman  is  one  .^rho  ^r^ws  a  just  inference 
from  false  principles.  Thus  the  fool  who  cut 
off  the  felk>w*s  head  that  lay  asleep,  and  hid  it, 
and  then  waited  to  see  what  he  would  say  wbep 
he  awaked,  and  missed  his  bead- piece,  was  in  > 
the  right  in  the  first  thought,  that  a  majd 
would  be  surprised  to  find  such  an  alteratiofi 
in  things  since  he  fell  asleep ;  but  he  was  a 
little  mistaken  to  imagine  he  could  awake 
at  all  after  his  head  was  cut  off*.  A  roadman 
fancies  himself  a  prince ;  but,  upon  his  mistake, 
he  acts  suitably  to  that  character ;  and  though 
be  is  out  in  suppoiiing  h^  has  prineipali^ies, 
while  be  drinks  gruel,  and  Has  in  straw,  yet 
you  shall  see  him  keep  the  port  of  a  distressed 
monarch  in  all  ^is  words  lu^  actions.  These 
two  persons  are  equally  taken  into  custody: 
hut  whj^t  must  be  done  to  half  this  good  com- 
pany, who  every  hour  of  tjieir  life  are  koqwMigi|f 
and  wittingly  both  fools  and  madman,  and  y«t 
h^ve  capacities  both  of  forming  principles  aiid 
drawing  conclusions,  with  th^  hiU  use  of  rety- 
soa? 

f^m  my  own  .^^^Hhkh^*  Jm^  1 1  • 

This  evening  some  ladies  came  to  visit  my 
sister  Jenny;  and  the  discourse,  after  very 
many  frivolous  and  public  matters,  turned 
upon  the  main  point  among  the  womeut  the 
passion  of  love.  Sappho,  who  always  leads  on 
this  occasion,  began  to  show  her  reading,  and 
told  us,  that  sir  John  Suckling  and  Miltqn 
bad,  upon  a  parallel  occasion,  said  the  ten- ' 
derest  things  she  ever  read*  *  The  circum- 
stance,' said  she,  *  is  such  as  gives  us  a  notion 
of  that  protecting  part,  which  is  the  duty  ^ 
men  in  their  honourable  designs  upon,  or  pos- 
session of  women.  In  Suckling's  tragedy  of 
Brennoralt  he  makes  the  lover  steal  into  his 
mistress's  bed-chamber,  and  draw  the  curtains ; 
then,  when  his  heart  is  fiill  of  her  charms,  aS 
she  lies  sleeping,  instead  of  being  carried  away 
by  the  violence  of  his  des|res  Ipto  thoughts  of 
a  warmer  nature,  sleep,  which  is  the  image  of 
death,  gives  this  generuus  lover  reflections  of 
a  different  kind,  which  regard  rather  her  safety 
than  his  own  passion.  For,  beholding  Her  pB  she 
lies  sleeping,  he  utters  these  words : 

*  60  nisors  look  npon  ibdr  goM* 
^Web,  wbiic  ihMy  J07 10  lee.  |>^y  Mr  to  Iok  : 
Tho  n(Micnn>  nf  th<>  idfllit  acarcc  eaiMuinff 
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plfttum  of  ber  beauty*  be  describes  tbe  utmost 
teoderoessand i^ardian  afiectien  in  one  word: 

'  Adam  with  looks  of  cordiiU  love, 
Hone  over  her  oiartoar'd.' 

'  Tbit  is  tbat  tort  of  passlen  wbieb  truly  de- 
serves the  name  of  lore,  and  bas  sometbiog 
more  generous  tban  friendsbip  itself;  for  it 
bas  a  conefttat  eare  of  tbe  object  beloved,  ab- 
stracted from  ha  own  Intcfests  i^  tbe  possession 
of  ft.' 

Sappbo  WM  proCeolin^  on  tbe  sublet,  wben 
my  sister  pranlttced  a  letter  sent  to  ber  in  tbe 
tioM  M  niy  abaeoce,  in  celebration  of  tbe  mnr- 
rioife  state,  wblch  h  tbe  condition  #bcreto 
only  this  sort  of  passion  reiiptt  lb  fall  aotbority* 
Tbe  epistle  is  m  follows : 

*  DEAR  MADAM, 

*  YonT  brotber  being  absent^  I  dare  take  tbe 
liberty  of  writing  tb  fan  toy  tbougbts  of  tbat 
state,  wbicb  ouf  wbole  sex  Citber  Is,  or  desires 
to  be  in.  YVmi  will  easily  guess  I  mean  matri- 
mony, wbicb  I  bear  so  mucb  decried,  that  it 
was  with  no  small  labour  I  maintained  my 
ground  against  two  opponents;  but  as  your 
brother  observed  of  Socri^tes,  I  dVew  tbem  into 
my  conchislbn,  flrom  their  own  concessions ; 
tlms: 


*  Id  nuuticge  are  two  bappjr  thiogt  aUow'd, 
A  wife  in  wedding-flh«eu,  and  in  a  shrond. 
How  can  a  marriage  date  tlien  bie  accar«*df, 
Sr#e«  the  last  dajr*!  as  bapfiy  as  the  ftratf 

'  If  3roa  think  they  were  too  easily  confuted, 
you  may  conclude  them  not  of  tbe  Arst  sense, 
by  their  talking  against  marriage.    Yours, 

•MARIANA.' 

I  observed  Sappho  began  to  redden  at  this 
epistle ;  and  turoiug  to  a  lady,  who  was  pl/iying 
with  a  dug  she  was  so  fond  of  as  to  carry  him 
abroad  with  ber  j  *  Nay,'  says  she,  '  I  cannot 
hlaine  tbe  men  if  they  have  mean  ideas  of  our 
souls  and  affections,  and  wonder  so  many  are 
brought  to  take  us  for  companions  for  life, 
when  they  see  our  endearments  so  triflingly 
placed :  for,  to  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Truman 
would  give  half  his  estate  for  half  the  affection 
you  have  shown  to  that  Sbock :  nor  do  I  l>e- 
lieve  you  would  be  ashamed  to  confess,  that  I 
saw  you  cry,  when  he  had  tbe  colic  last  week 

m,itU    l«nn:n«>  a^tw  mnL-        U7K«f  m».«  .^,,tJ  
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—  Celebrare  doaneatkft  tfbctA. 

To  cdekrate  doratttk  deada.  iV. 

ff^hU^s  Ckocolaie-hause,  July  12. 

Th  BftB  is  nu  one  thing  more  to  be  lamented 
in  our  nation,  tb*n  their  general  aflfectation  of 
ev^ry  thing  that  U  foreign :  nay,  we  carry  it  stt 
ftir,  that  we  are  more  anxious  for  our  oMi 
countrymen  when  they  have  crossed  tbe  seas* 
than  when  we  see  tbfem  in  the  same  daagertMis 
condition  befbre  our  eyes  at  home :  elle  how 
is  it  possible,  that  on  tbe  twenty-ninth  of  the 
last  month,  there  should  have  been  a  t>attle 
fongbt  in  our  very  streeta  of  London,  and  Bo- 
body  at  this  end  of  tbe  town  bate  beard  of  it  ? 
I  protest,  I,  who  muSKe  it  my  bushiMs  to  en- 
quire after  adventures,  should  hievCr  have  known 
this  bad  not  tbe  following  accotmt  bteen  sent 
me  inclosed  in  a  letter.  T\k\t\  It  seems,  is  the 
way  of  giring  out  ordera  in  the  Artillery- com- 
pany ;  and  they  prepare  for  a  day  of  action 
with  so  little  concern,  as  only  to  call  it, '  An 
exercise  of  arms.*    - 

*  An  Exercise  at  Arms  of  the  Artillery-com- 
pany, to  be  performed  on  Wednesday, 
June  tbe  twenty-ninth,  1709t  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Joseph  WooHe,  flight 
and  Alderman,  General ;  Charies  HopsOn, 
Esquire,  present  Sheriff,  Lieutenant-gene- 
ral ;  Captain  Richard  Synge,  M^r ;  Ma- 
jor John  Shorey,  Captain  of  Grenadiers 
Captain  William  Grayburst,  Captain  John 
Butler,  Captain  Robert  Carellis,  Oaptaim. 

*The  body  marched  from  tbe  Artillery, 
ground,  through  Moorgate,  Coleman-street, 
Lothbory,  Broad-street,  Fhicb-lane,  Comhill* 
Cheapside,  St.  Martin%  St  Attne*s-lane,  halt 
the  pikes  tinder  the  wall  in  Noble-street,  draw 
up  the  ftreldcks  facing  the  Goldsmitbs'-hall, 
make  ready  and  face  to  tbe  left,  and  fire,  aud  so 
ditto  three  times.  Beattoarms.and  march  round 
the  Mdl,  as  up  Lad-lane,  Gutter-lane,  Honey- 
lane,  and  so  wheel  to  the  right,  and  make  your 
salute  to  my  lord,  and  so  down  St.  AnneVlane, 
up  Aldersgate-strefet,  Barbican,  and  draw  up  in 
Red-cross-street,  the  right  of  St.  PaulValley 
in  the  rear.  Mstrch  off  lieutenant-general  with 
half  the  body  up  Beecb-lane :  he  sends  a  snb- 
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those  of  the  revolters  out  of  (he  market,  and 
•o  all  the  lieuteuaut-genenU's  body  retreats 
into  Cbiswell-street,  and  lodges  (wo  divisions 
in  Grub-street ;  and  as  the  general  marches  on, 
they  fall  on  his  flank,  but  soon  made  to  give 
way:  but  having  a  retreating  place  in  Red  lion- 
court,  but  could  not  hold  it,  being  put  to 
flight  through  PaulValley,  and  pursued  by  the 
general  s  grenadiers,  while  he  marches  up  and 
attacks  their  main  body,  but  are  opposed  again 
by  a  party  of  men  tm  lay  in  Black-raven- court; 
hut  they  are  forced  also  to  retire  soon  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  and  at  the  same  time  those 
brave  divisions  in  PauKs-alley  ply  their  rear 
with  grenadoes,  that  with  precipitation  they 
take  to  the  route  along  Bunhillrow :  so  the 
general  marches  into  the  Artillery-ground, 
and  being  drawn  up,  finds  the  revolting  party 
to  have  found  entrance,  and  makes  a  show  as 
if  for  a  battle,  and  both  armies  soon  engage  in 
form,  and  Are  by  platoons.' 

Much  might  be  said  for  the  impmvt-ment 
of  this  syitem ;  which,  for  its  style  and  inven- 
tion, may  instruct  generals  and  their  histo- 
rians, both  in  fighting  a  battle,  and  describing 
it  when  it  is  over.    These  elegant  expressions, 

ditto— And  so— but  soon — but  having but 

could  not — but  are — but  they— finds  the  party 
to  have  found,'  &c.  do  cerUinly  give  great 
life  and  spirit  to  the  relation. 

Indeed,  I  am  extremely  concerned  for  the 
lieutenant-general,  who,  by  his  overthrow  and 
defeat,  is  made  a  deplorable  insUnce  of  the 
fortune  of  war,  and  vicissitudes  of  human  af- 
fairs.  He,  alas  I  has  lost,  in  Beechlane  and 
ChUwell-street,  all  the  glory  he  lately  gained 
in  and  about  Holhom  and  St  Giles's.  The  an 
of  subdivuling  first,  and  dividing  afterwards, 
is  new  and  surprising ;  and,  according  to  this 
method,  the  troops  are  disposed  in  King*s-head- 
court  and  Red- lion- market :  nor  is  the  conduct 
of  these  leaders  less  conspicuous  in  their  choice 
of  the  ground  or  field  of  battle.  Happy  was  it, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  achievements  of 
this  day,  was  to  be  performed  near  Grub-street, 
that  there  might  not  be  wanting  a  sufficient 
number  of  faithful  historians,  who,  being  eye- 
witnesses  of  these  wonden,  should  impartially 
transmit  them  to  posterity !  But  then  it  can 
never  be  enough  regretted,  that  we  are  left 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  name  and  title  of  that 
extraordinary  hero,  who  commanded  the  divl- 
sk>ns  in  Paul's  alley;  especially  because  those 
divisions  are  justly  styled  brave,  and  accord 
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Yec  all  ttiow  droMlAil  dMds,  thb  4oQbt All  (hiy, 
A  caat  or  autteed  dost  wUI  sooa  allay.       Dritkm, 

fKaC$  Coffee-house,  Jufy  13. 
Some  part  of  the  company  keep  up  the  old 
way  of  conversation  in  this  place,  which  usu- 
ally turned  upon  the  examination  of  natui^, 
and  an  enquiry  into  the  manners  of  men.  Thero. 
is  one  in  the  room  so  very  judicious,  that  he 
manages  impertinents  with  the  utmost  dex- 
terity. It  was  diverting  this  evening  to  hear  a 
discourse  between  him  and  one  of  these  gen- 
tleman. He  told  me,  before  that  person  joined 
us,  that  be  was  a  questioner,  who,  according 
to  his  description,  is  one  who  asks  questions, 
not  with  a  design  to  receive  informatk>n,  but 
an  affection  to  show  his  uneasineM  for  want  of 
it.  He  went  on  in  asserting,  that  there  are 
crowds  of  that  modest  ambition,  as  to  aim  no 
farther  than  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  in 
doubt.  By  this  time  Will  Whynot  was  sat 
down  by  us.  *  So,  gentlemen,'  says  he,  *  in  how 
many  days,  think  you,  shall  we  be  masters  of 
Tournay  ?  Is  the  account  of  the  action  of  the 
Vivarois  to  be  depended  upon  ?  Could  you 
have  imagined  England  had  so  much  money  in 
it  as  you  see  it  has  produced  ?  Pray,  sirs,  what 
do  you  think  ?  Will  the  duke  of  Savoy  make 
an  irruption  into  France  ?  But,'  says  he»  *  time 
will  clear  all  these  mysteries.'  His  answer  to 
himself  gave  me  the  altitude  of  his  head,  and 
to  all  his  questions,  I  thus  answered  very  satis- 
factorily.    ' Sir,  have  you  heard  that  this 

Slaiighterford  •  never  owned  the  fact  for  which 
he  died  ?  Have  the  newspapers  mentioned  that 
matter?  But,  pray,  can  you  tell  me  what  me- 
thod will  be  taken  to  provide  for  these  Pala- 
tines  ?  But  this,  as  you  say,  time  will  clear.' 
Ay,  ay,'  says  he,  and  whispers  me,  *  they  will 
never  let  us  into  these  things  beforehand.'  I 
whispered  him  again,  *  We  shall  know  it  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  proclamation.'- He  tells  me 
in  the  other  ear.  *  You  are  in  the  right  of  it.* 
Then  he  whispered  my  friend  to  know  what  my 
name  was  ;  and  made  an  obliging  bow,  and 
went  to  examine  another  table.  This  led  my 
friend  and  me  to  weigh  this  wandering  manner 
in  many  other  incidents,  and  he  took  out  of  his 
pocket,  several  little  notes  or  tickets  to  solicit 
for  votes  to  employments :  as,  Mr.  John  Tap- 
lash  having  served  all  offices,  and  being  re- 
iduced  to  great  poverty,  desires  your  vote  for 
singing-clerk  of  this  parish.'  Another  has  bad 
ten  children,  all  whom  his  wife  has  suckled 
h*r««tr.     frkAUKkfrk...     K..».Ut..     Jt^i «.    L-     . 
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wbo  has  lately  Ml  up  tor  mldwiiefy,  and  to 

||alp  chttd-batli,  lor  no  other  icaioo,  but  that 

be  is  btmsetf  the  '  Unburn  Doptor.'    The  way 

iiy  to  fait  upon  sometbiof  that  puts  the  vulvar 

upon  the  atare,  or  touches  their  pompassiou, 

«btch  is  often  the  weakest  part  about  us.     J 

"^      *  ^J>  who  has  taken  her  daug^h- 

//  fjfj  '  old  ^^ocin^-master  to  place 

n      \L^  jher,  fo^  no  other  reason  but 

V  man  has  broke  his  le|^,  vihich 

M  he  ean  never  dance  more. 

^  99n  JfiQttma4>  Jul$  13. 
«  frequent  mortification  to  n|e  tQ 
«*,  wbepein  people  ^1  nie»  without 
jy  know  j  roeadt  them  4n  such  and 
j$af!t ;  so  that  very  accusation  is  an  ar- 
^tbat  there  are  such  beingsin  human  lile, 
tunder  our  description,  and  that  our  dis- 
:  is  not  altogether  fantastical  and  ground- 
But  in  this  case  I  am  treated  as  1  saw  a 
as  the  other  day,  who  gave  out  pocky 
every  plain  fellow  took'  it  that  passed 
fay,     id  went  on  his  way  without  further  no- 
tice :  and  at  last  came  one  with  his  nose  a 
Kttle  abridged  ;  who  knocks  the  lad  down,  with 
a  •  Why,  you  son  of  a  w— e,  do  you  thii^k  I 
am  i>--d?'    But  Shakspeare  has  made   the 
best  apology  for  this  way  of  talking  against 
the  public  errors:  he  makes  Jacques,  in  the 
play  called^ As  you  like  it,'  express  hiniself 
.     that: 

'  Why,  yAo  cfia  4Mt  on  fuide. 
That  can  th^rdo  tax  •xnf  priviUe  par;^^  f 
What  woman  In  tlic  cfty  do  I  name, 
When  that  I  lay,  the  elly  woman  be;irfl 
'OmcotL  or prioecs  on  tmirofftliy  ^hcNilUerp f 
fhft  c*B  «QfD«  in  and  pv  that  I  pfe^i  bw, 
When  mch  a  one  aa  she,  radi  Is  her  neighbour  f 
Or,  what  is  be  of  ba«es  fbnctlon/ 
That  aaya  H^  bcavery  la  not  on  niy  coft  J 
Thiokinc  that'I  ;ifcaa  h^»  bat  yier^  aqita 
lib  folly  to  Uve  mcule  ofmy  speech. ' 
*ntr*  Iben  I  How  then  t  Then  let  me  aee  wherchi 
ttytoBffnehadiwtoiig'dhiin:  If  it  do  hlro  riflif , 
Then  be  hath  wrom;^  hlmieir:  ^he  be/k-ee. 
Why  Cbein  my  taxing  Hke  a  wild  gobic  flies, 
ITtteiatai'd  of  any  Aanl' 
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and  pun,  which  was  the  wit  of  those  times, 
that  it  is  scarce  intelligihle ;  but  I  thought  the 
design  was  wfU  ^otigh  in  the  folk>wing  sketch 
of  an  old  gentleman's  poetry :  for  in  this  case, 
where  two  are  rivals  for  the  same  thing,  and 
propose  to  obtain  it  by  presents,  be  that  at> 
tempts  the  Judge's  honesty,  by  making  bigi 
olfers  of  reward,  ought  not  to  complain  whef 
he  loses  his  cause  by  a  beUer  bidder.  ^Tbfi  good 
old  doggrel  runs  thus : 

*  A  poor  man  once  a  Jartge  besouflit, 

To  Jodsc  arifht  his  amae. 

And  with  a  pot  of  oil  salales 

rh^JMlfrD(thelf»rs. 

"  My  friend,*  qnoch  he,  <*  thy  cause  Is  good :" 

He  glad  aw«y  did  trwdgc: 
Apon  his  wealtl^y  foe  ^  comf 

Before  this  partial  Ja<l9f . 

Ahog  weU  Ibd  this  chart  RrcK«l9, 

Apd  craves  a  ^raln  of  law  ;— 
Tiie  hog  recclv*d,^-^c  poor  man's  rlglic 

Was  jnrtg'd  not  worth  a  straw. 

Jhere^pritb  ^'cry'd,  '*  O  f  partial  Judge; 

lliy  doom'  IMS  me  undone ;     ' 
When  oil  I  gSiVe,  hiy  cause  was  good* 

Bat  now  to  m^  i-no." 

*'  Poor  man,"  quoth  he,  '*  I  thee  forgot, 

Aiul  see  thy  eanse  of  foil ; 
^  lijog  c|ime  j^ince  into  my  hotw^ 

^od  jwpkc  ihyjKJt  of  olL**' 

ff\lti  Chffee-ko^e,  Jul^  15. 
The  discqurse  happened  tbi^  .^yeomg  to  fall 
ujppn  characters  drawn  in  Pjlays  i  eny  ^  S^'i^lc- 
pan  remarked^  that  theie  w^  no  ^pethod  in 
the  worj[d  of  l^lowiog  the  ,taste  of  an  age,  or 
period  of  time,  so  good,  as  by  the  observations 
^  the  persons  represented  in  their  coinedies. 
(j^ere  ^ere  several  initances  produced,  as  Ben 
Jonson's  bringing  in  a  fallow  sin'oking,  as  a 
pieqe  qf  foppery;  'but^satd  tjie gentleman 
wbo  enjterta^ned  us  on  this  subject^  this  mat- 
ter \%  no  wliere  so  observable  as  in  the  t^iffer- 
^nceof  the  cbfiracters  of  w^en  pn  tl^e  stag^  \ 
in  tl^e  last  age  and  in  this.  It  is  ^lot  to  ^ 
suppos^  that  it  was  a  poverty  of  genius  iq 
Shakspes^re  that  his  women  ps^e  so  small  a 
^g^  in  his  ^iatq^ues  ;  but  it  certainly  is,  that 
)^e  dr;e^\y  ^ome^  ap  they  then  were  iii  life.:  for 
that  ^x  bad  qot  in  ttiose  days  that  freedom  in 
coaversation  ;  ^nd  their  characters  were  .on\y, 
.that  tiiey  were  mpjtbers^  sisters,  daughters,  and  1 
,yrive;i.  Th^r^  f  ^  "*^*  ^^^^  among  the  hidi,esy 
shining  wits,  politicians,  virtuosi,  free-thinkers,^^ 
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N^  *  Bat  these  ancients  would  be  as  much  asto- 
^  nbhed  to  see  in  the  same  a^  so  illustrious  a 
^  pattern  to  all  who  love  things  praise-worthy 
as  the  divine  Aspasia.*  Methinks  I  now  see 
her  walkinif  in  her  garden  like  our  first  parent, 
with  unaffected  charms,  before  beauty  had 
spectators,  and  bearing  celestial  conscious  vir- 
tue in  her  aspect.  Her  countenance  is  the 
lively  picture  of  her  mind,  which  is  the  seat  of 
honour,  truth,  compassion,  knowledge,  and  in- 
noceaoe. 

'  There  dwdli  the  Korn  of  vice,  md  pity  loo.' 

*  In  the  midst  of  the  most  ample  fortune,  and 
veneration  of  all  that  behold  and  know  her, 
without  the  least  affectation,  she  consults  re- 
tirement, the  contemplation  of  her  own  being, 
and  that  supreme  Power,  which  bestowed  it. 
Without  the  learning  of  schools,  or  knowledge 
of  a  long  course  of  arguments,  she  goes  on  in 
a  steady  course  of  uninterrupted   piety  and 
virtue,  and  adds  to  the  severity  and  privacy  of 
the  last  age,  all  the  freedom  and  ease  of  this^ 
The  language  and  mien  of  a  court  she  is  pos^ 
sessed  of  in  the  highest  degree  ;   but  the  sim- 
plicity and  humble  thoughts  of  a  cottage  are 
her  more  welcome  entertainmentsf^spasia  is  a 
femal% philosopher,  who  does  not  only  live  up  to 
the  resignatk>n  of  the  most  retired  lives  of  the 
ancient  sages,  but  also  to  the  schemes  and  plans 
which  they  thought  beautiful,  though  iniroit 
able.     This  lady  is  the  most  exact  economist 
without  appearing  busy  ;  the  most  strictly  vir- 
tuous, without  tasting  the  praise  of  it ;  and 
shuns  applause  with  as  much  industry  as  others 
do  reproachJH  This  character  is  so  particular, 
that  it.  will  very  easily  be  fixed  on  her  only, 
by  all  that  know  her ;    but  I  dare  say,  she  will 
b2.the  last  that  finds  it  out. 
^'  But,  alas !   if  we  have  one  or  two  such  la- 
dies, how  many  dozens  are  there  like  the  rest- 
lessJ^olugrossSjjwho  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
world  but  herself;    who  has  the  appearance 
of  all,  and  possession  of  no  one  virtue :  she  has, 
indeed,  in  her  practice,  the  absence  of  vice,  but 
her  discourse  is  the  continual  history  of  it ;  and 
it  is  apparent,  when  she  speaks  of  the  criminal 
gratifications  of  others,  that  her  innocence  is 
only  a  restraint,  with  a  certain  mixture  of  envy. 
She  is  so  perfectly  opposite  to  the  character  of 
Aspasia,  that  as  vice  is  terrible  to  her  only  as 
it  Is  the  object  of  reproach,  so  virtue  is  agreeable 
only  as  it  is  attended  with  applause.'  J 
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hopes  that  the  town  will  allow  me  the  liberty 
which  my  brother  news-writers  take,  in  giving 
them  what  may  be  for  their  mformation  in 
another  kind,  and  indulge  me  in  doing  an  act 
of  friendship,  by  publishing  the  following  no. 
count  of  goods  and  moveables. 

This  is  to  give  notice,  that  a  magnificent 
palace  with  great  variety  of  gardens,  sUtues, 
and  waterworks,  may  be  bought  che^p  in 
Drury-lane,  where  there  are  likewise  several 
castles  to  be  disposed  of,  very  delightfully 
situated ;  as  also  groves,  woods,  forests,  foun- 
tains, and  country  seaU,  with  veiy  pleasant 
prospects  on  all  sides  of  them ;  being  the  move- 
ables  of  Christopher  Rich,*  esquire,  who  is 
breaking  up  house-keeping,  and  has  many  cu- 
rious pieces  of  furniture  to  dispose  of,  which 
may  be  seen  between  the  hours  of  six  and  ten 
in  the  evening. 


•   THE  INVENTORY. 
SpiriU  of  right  Nantz  brandy,  for  lambent 
flames  and  apparitions. 
Three  bottles  and  a  half  of  lightning. 
One  shower  of  snow  in  the  whitest  French 
paper. 
Two  showers  of  a  browner  sort. 
A  sea  consisting  of  a  dozen  large  waves ; 
the  tenthf  bigger  than  ordinary,  and  a  little 
damaged, 
tney  inougnt  oeautirui,  tbough  iniroit-        ^  dozen  and  half  of  clouds,  trimmed  with 
This  lady  Is  the  most  exact  economist,  j>J»ck,  and  well-conditioned. 

«.  ....w...^^.  u..... .  .k *  >*^_.-.i„  ...^     ^   A  rainbow,  a  little  faded. 

^    A  set  of  clouds  after  the  French  mode*  streak- 
ed with  lightning,  and  furbelowed. 
,    A  new  moon,  something  decayed. 

A  pint  of  the  finest  Spanish  wash,  being  all 
that  is  left  of  two  hogsheads  sent  over  last  winter. 
A  coach  very  finely  gilt  and  little  used,  with 
a  pair  of  dragons,  to  be  sold  cheap. 
A  setting-sun,  a  penny-worth. 
An  imperial  mantle,  made  for  Cyrus  the 
great,  and  worn  by  Julius  Cesar,  Bajazet,  king 
Harry  the  Eighth,  and  s^^nor  Valentini. 

A  basket  hilted  sword,  very  convenient  to 
carry  milk  in. 

Roxana's  night-gown. 
Othello's  handkerchief. 
The  imperial  robes  of  Xerxes,  never  worn 
but  once. 

A  wild  boar  killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts  and  Die 
clesian. 
A  serpent  to  sting  Cleopatra. 
A  mustard-bowl  to  make  thunder  with. 
Another  of  a  bigger  sort,  by  Mr.  D s*s| 


St,  Jamet't  Offee-house,  July  15. 
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^SU  tlbow  chatrty  Tery  expert  id  country- 
dances,  witb  six  flower- pots  for  their  partners. 

The  whiskers  of  aTarkish  bassa. 

The  complexioo  of  a  murderer  in  a  band- 
box :  consisting  of  a  lar|^  piece  of  burnt  cork, 
and  a  coal-black  peruke, 

A  suit  of  cloatbs  for  a  |:host,  viz.  a  ^bloody 
shirt,  a  doublet  curiously  pinked,  and  a  coat 
witb  three  great  eyelet-boles  upon  the  breast. 

A  bale  of  red  Spanish  wool. 

Modern  plots,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
ef  Irapnloors,  ladders  of  ropes,  vizard-masques, 
and  tables  with  broad  carpets  over  them. 

Three  oak-cudgels,  with  one  of -crab-tree; 
all  bought  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Pinkethman. 

Materials  for  dancing;  as  masques,  casta- 
nets, and  a  ladder  of  ten  rounds. 

Aurengsebe's  scyroitar,  made  by  Will.  Brown 
m  Piccadilly. 

A  plume  of  feathers,  never  used  but  by 
Oedipus  and  the  earl  of  Essex. 

There  are  also  swords,  halberds,  sheep-hooks, 
cardinals*  hats,  turbans,  drums,  gallipots,  a 
gibbet,  a  cradle,  a  rack,  a  cart-wheel,  an  altar, 
A  helmet,  a  back*  piece,  a  breast-plate,  a  bell, 
a  tub,  and  a  joiuted-baby. 

These  are  the  hard  shifts  we  intelligencers 
are  forced  to;  therefare  our  readers  ought 
to  excuse  ut,  if  a  westerly  wind  blowing  for  a 
fortnight  together,  generally  fills  every  paper 
with  an  order  of  battle;  when  we  show  our 
martial  skill  in  eveiy  line,  and  according  to 
the  space  we  have  to  fill,  we  range  our  men  in 
squadrons  and  battalions,  or  draw  out  company 
by  company,  and  troop  by  troop ;  ever  observ- 
iiig  that  no  muster  is  to  be  made  but  when 
the  wind  is  in  a  cross-point,  which  often  hap- 
pens at  the  end  of  a  campsign,  when  half  the 
men  are  deserted  or  killed.  The  Courant  is 
sometimes  ten  deep,  his  ranks  close :  the  Post- 
boy is  generally  in  files,  for  greater  exactness ; 
and  the  Postman  comes  down  upon  you  rather 
after  the  Turkish  way,  sword  in  hand,  pell- 
roell,  without  form  or  discipline ;  but  sure  to 
bring  men  enough  into  the  field ;  and  where- 
ever  they  are  raised,  never  to  lose  a  battle  for 
want  of  numbers. 


*******  ^^ 
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Tuesday,  Jtdif  19, 1709. 

I  deconl  inadela,  Veniiffpip. 


this  kind  in  the  case  of  Mr.  D'Urf^,  who  hai 
dedicated  his  inimitable  comedy,  called  *Th« 
Modem  Prophets,'  to  a  worthy  knight,  to 
whom,  it  seems,  he  had  before  communicated 
his  plan,  which  was, '  To  ridicule  the  ridiculers 
of  our  established  doctrine.'  I  have  elsewhere 
celebrated  the  contrivance  of  this  excellent 
drama ;  but  was  not,  until  I  read  the  dedica- 
tion, wholly  let  into  the  religious  design  of  it. 
I  am  afraid,  it  has  suffered,  discontinuance  at 
this  gay  end  of  the  town,  for  no  other  reason 
but  the  piety  of  the  purpose.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  this  epistle,  the  true  life  of  pansgyrical 
performance;  and  1  do  not  doubt  but  if  (he 
patron  would  part  with  it,  I  can  help  him  to 
others  with  good  pretensbns  to  it ;  viz.  of  *  un- 
common understanding,'  who  will  give  him  as 
much  as  he  gave  for  it.  I  know  perfiectly  well 
a  noble  person,  whom  these  words  (which  are 
the  body  of  the  panegyric)  woukl  fit  to  a  hair. 

*  *  Your  easiness  of  humour,  or  rather  your 
harmonious  disposition,  is  so  admirably  mixed 
with  your  composure,  that  the  rugged  cares 
and  disturbance  that  pnblic  afiairs  bring  with 
it,  which  does  so  vexatiously  affect  the  beads 
of  other  great  men  of  business,  &c.  does  scarce 
ever  ruffle  your  unclouded  brow  so  much  as 
with  a  frown.  And  what  above  all  is  praise- 
worthy, you  are  so  far  from  thinking  yourself 
better  than  others,  that  a  flourishing  and  opu- 
lent fortune,  which,  by  a  certain  natural  cor- 
ruption in  its  quality,  seldom  fails  to  infect 
other  possessors  with  pride,  seems  in  this  case 
as  if  only  provkientially  disposed  to  enlarge  your 
humility. 

'  But  I  find,  sir,  I  am  now  got  into  a  very 
large  field,  where,  though  I  could  with  great 
ease  raise  a  number  of  plants  in  relatk>n  to 
your  merit  of  this  plauditory  nature ;  yet  for 
fear  of  an  author's  general  vice,  and  that  the 
plain  justice  I  have  done  you  should,  by  my  ' 
proceeding,  and  others'  mistaken  judgment,  he 
imagined  flattery,  a  thing  the  bluntness  of  my 
nature  does  not  care  to  be  concerned  with,  and 
which  I  also  know  you  abominate.' 

It  is  wonderful  to  9ee  how  many  judges  of 
these  fine  things  spring  up  every  day  by  the 
rise  of  stocks  and  other  elegant  methods  of 
abridging  the  way  to  learning  and  crititism. 
But  I  do  hereby  forbid  all  d^ications  to  any 
persons  within  the  city  of  London;  except 
sir  Francis,t  sir  Stephen,  aud  the  Bank,  will 
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i^llovt  of  ibt  RbyiA  Sbdety^*  is  well  as  to  fe- 
cetve  oeltain  degrees  of  skUl  Hi  tbe  Ltttn  ai^d 
Greek  tonnes,  according  to  the  quantity  6f 
tbe  commoditieB  vrbicb  tbey  take  off  o«ir  bahds. 

Grecian  Offfef-kouse,  July  18. 
Tbe  learned  bave  so  long  labudred  under  tbe 
iai|>utation  of  dr^riess  and  dulness  id  tbeir  ac- 
codnts  of  tbe  pbAroomena^  tbat  ati  ihgenioUs 
gentleman  of  odr  society  has  Ivsolved  to  write 
a  ajTstem  of  pbilosopby  in  a  adore  lively  metbod, 
botb  as  to  the  matter  and  language,  than  bsls 
been  hitherto  attero|>ted.  He  read  to  us  the 
plan  Upoin  #bich  he  intends  to  proceed.  I 
thought  his  accolinty  by  way  of  fable  of  the 
worlds  about  us»  bad  so  much  viTacity  in  it 
that  I  oofild  not  forbear  transcribing  his  hypo- 
thesis, to  give  tbe  reader  a  taste  of  ihy  friend's 
treatise,  #hich  is  now  in  tbe  press. 

*  The  inferior  deities,  having  deSignM  on  a 
day  to  pli^  a  game  at  fbot-ball,  kneaded  to- 
gether a  numberless  collection  of  dancing  atomi 
into  the  form  Of  seven  rolling  globes :  and, 
tbat  nature  might  be  kept  from  a  dull  inacti- 
vity, each  separate  particle  is  endued  with  a 
principle  of  motion,  or  a  power  of  attraction^ 
whereby  all  tbe  several  parcels  of  matter  draw 
each  other  proportionably  to  their  magnitudes 
lind  distances  Into  su6b  t  remarkable  variety 
of  different  forms,  as  to  produce  all  tbe  won- 
derfifl  appearances  we  now  observe  in  empire^ 
philosophy,  and  religion.     But  to  proceed : 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  game,  each  of  tbe 
globes,  being  struck  forward  i^ith  a  vast  vio- 
lence, ran  out  of  sight,  and  wandered  in  i 
straight  line  through  tbe  fnAnite  spedes.  The 
nimble  deiti^  pursufe,  br^thless  alknost,  and 
spent  In  tbe  eager  ebace ;  eaieb  of  them  caught 
hold  of  one,  and  st<(mp^  It  with  bis  name  \ 
as  Stftum;  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
To  preveiit  this  ineonvebience  for  the  future, 
tbe  seven  are  condemned  tb  k  precipitation; 
which  in  our  infbriof  s^le^e  call  gnivl^.  Thus 
tbe  tangeiitial  and  centripetal  forces;  by  their 
counter-struggle,  make  tbe  celestial  bodies  de- 
scribe ah  exact  elipds. 

*  There  will  be  added  to  this  iti  appendix, 
111  defence  of  tbe  first  day  of  the  tentl  liccord- 
ing  to  tbe  Oxford  alfaianack,  hj  a  learned 
knigbtf  of  this  realib,  with  kn  kpolbgy  f6r  the 
said  knight's  miinner  6f  dr^ ;  i>roviilg  tbat 
bis  habit,  according  to  this  hypothesis;  is  the 
trde  modem  and  fashionable ;  and  that  buckles 


^  ^  .  i.  - 


cordhif  to  tbe  computatfdn  of  some  of  our 
greatest  divines^  is  to  be  tbe  first  year  of  tbe 
miUenium  t  in  which  blessed  age  all  habits  will 
be  reduced  to  a  primitive  simplicity ;  and  irho- 
ever  sbali  be  found  to  ba^e  persevered  in  a 
constancy  of  dress,  in  spite  of  iXi  tbe  alture- 
meritS  of  profane  and  beathefa  habits,  Aball 
be  rewarded  wfth  a  itever-fadSog  doublet  of  a 
thousand  years.  All  p6ints  in  tbe  system'.  Which 
are  doubted,  shall  be  ittestM  by  the  knii^ht's 
exteaipUrafy  oatb^  for  the  satlSfSelction  of  hia 
readers.' 

fKtir$  Qifi^hoUte,  Julf  18. 
We  were  lipbn  tU^  hertfie  striin  Ihfs  etening ; 
and  the  question  Was,  '  What  Is  tbe  trire  sub- 
lime ?'  Many  very  gbott  discourses  happened 
ther^bpon  \  nUikt  which  a  gentleman  at  the 
table,  who  is,  it  seems,  writing  on  tbat  subject, 
aistim^d  the  argdtnefit ;  and  thotrgh  he  ran 
through  many  instadces  bf  iubfftailtjr  flrotfi  tbe 
addent  writeft,  silid;  '  be  bad  hardly  knbwn 
an  occasion  wherein  tb^  thie  ^re^tness  of 
souli  which  anifaiatei  a  g«ner«f  in  action,  is 
so  Well  repreiented,  with  re|^ard  to  tbe  per- 
son of  whom  it  was  spoketi,  ttfd  tbe  time  in 
which  it  was  writ,  as  in  a  few  lines  in  a 
modem  pOem.  Tbere  Is/  continued  he,  '  no- 
thing 9o  forced  and  odMtrained,  ai  #bit  we 
frequently  meet  with  hd  tragedies ;  ttf  make  a 
man  under  the  weight  of  great  sorrow,  or  foil 
of  meditation  upon  what  hk  iS  sooh  to  execute, 
cast  sibout  for  a  simile  to  what  be  himself  Is, 
or  the  thing  wbicb  Ue  is  going  to  act:  bat 
there  is  nothing  biore  proper  abd  natdnd  far  a 
poet,  whose  business  It  is  to  describe;  ind  who 
is  spectator  bf  one  In  that  citeumstanbe,  when 
his  mind  is  wok'king  upon  a  great  Iniage;  and 
that  the  ideas  hurry  upon  his  inagblalloli— I 
say,  there  is  xiothing  so  natural,  as  for  ft  poet 
to  r«lieVe  and  dear  blmsilf  fh>m  the  buMen  of 
thought  at  thiit  time^  by  uttering  bH  eoneeptlon 
in  simile  and  metaphor.  Tbe  highest  act  Of 
the  mhid  df  miln  is  to  ponesi  itself  with  tr«ll- 
quillity  in  imminent  danger^  and  to  bave  Its 
thou^hto  so  ft^,  as  to  ilet  it  tbat  time  with- 
out peq^lexity.  Tbe  ancient  aatbors  have 
compared  this  sedate  courage  to  a  n>ek  tbftt 
remains  immoveable  amidst  tbe  rage  of  winds 
and  waves ;  but  that  is  too  stupid  and  inani- 
mate a  siibilitude,  and  coOJd  do  no  credit  to 
the  hero.  ,  At  other  times  they  are  all  of  them 
wonderfully  obliged  to  a  Lybian  lion  which 
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hnie  out  that  of  n  iDodero  ivMler.  But  the 
tirbHme  iitii|>e  tfaat  i  rnn  tslkiof  of ^  and  #bich 
1  reaHy  tbink  ^  ^nt  ai  e/rer  «ntertd  \hto  the 
tikm^ht  of  mfeui;  is  io  the  pbem  called  '  The 
Oai0|Mi1en  ^*  khert  the  simile  of  a  oihiistcrinf 
•hpsl  seti  ftirth  the  ubiMt  sedate  and  the  inoit 
a^We  tcfnrkg^i  cligaged  io  an  ufiroar  df  natiifei 
a  ednfttsidd  of  eleiiietits,  and  a  scetie  of  divine 
Tfetifecancte.  Add  to  all,  that  thete  Hues  com- 
pHm^fit  ttic  ^enelnl  and  his  qaeen  at  the  same 
tidily  and  have  ail  the  nittural  horrors  height- 
ened by  the  imafe  that  was  still  freSh  in  the 
mind  of  every  reader :  f 

Tbau  iA  tbe  titotk  of  chartfot  boats  ttnmov'd, 
AnikiiC  cobAtrioo,.boiToo  and  do^r^ 
Exuniii*d  in  the  dreadfbl  loanet  of  ynr ; 
Id  ^oistM  UMMitM  ili«  flekt  (^  d«sth  nrvfcf  VI, 
To  fAotlBft  Miriafdroo*  aent  tiut  Utkiely  aid, 
Iivpir'd  rrpois'd  iMttnliops  to  epgafc. 
And  uoglit  the  dOabtfhl  battle  lirliere  to  r^ 
So  wbeo  A  4*ce1,  «y  dtvtiM  eAdOttad, 
Wkb  riiaff  tennw«4  MMkct4  t^Uty  land. 
Such  as  of  btc  o'er  pale  BritaoDla  past* 
Calm  and  scrcpc  be  drWei  fhi  ftirioas  bbttl ; 
Vtbd,  pleisll  fh*  Alndcfcty's  ordbrft  Io  peribrfli; 
Rktos  in  Ifae  whiriwlod,  and  directs  tbe  «orm.'*t 

'  The  wbute  pbem  is  so  exquisitely  noble  and 
pd^e,  tBIt  1  tUilk  it  dn  honour  to  out*  nation 
and  laif^ageL* 

Tbe  i^emleman  cohclud^  ftts  britiqoe  dn 
this  #oHc,  by  sayidf  that '  be  bsteemed  it  wholljp 
nehj  unk  a  WOflderfol  attempt  to  keep  up  the 
M^ittdry  ideas  df  a  march  of  an  army.  Just  a^ 
tb^y  b^^pened,  in  so  #arm  and  great  a  style, 
slid  yfet  be  at  onoe  fanliliitr  arid  heroic.  Sneh 
I  perfbmmtibe  b  a  cbibniete  as  well  as  a  pbem, 
and  iiHll  preserve  the  tdemorjr  of  our  beto^  wheti 
kd  tbe  edtflaes  abd  statues  erected  to  bis  honour 
«t«  Meod^  wKb  common  dost.' 

No.  44.]       itursday,  July  il,  1709. 

KolUs  amor  eM  inedicaUUs  hcrUs.  Ovid. 

Vo  berb,  alasl  can  care  tlie  paop  of  love. 

This  diy  ]pis»\tig  ttarbikgb  t^vi^bt-gKrd^b,  \ 
Was  stopped  ifi  tlie  ptoiH  by  Pttcolet,  to  bb- 
•h^e  what  he  called  the  triuinffh  df  love  iiHd 
yooib.  I  turned  to  the  Object  be  pointed  ftt, 
and  there  I  tow  a  gay  gilt  chariot,  cirawb  h^ 
fresfa  i^riibbihg  bof^  $  tb^  eoachm^ti  with  k 
ne^  cHck&de  Hiid  tUb  Hifcqd^ys  ^ith  iosoienc^ 
and  plenty  io  their  counteflaiicte.  t  Ask^d  liti- 
mediafely, '  What  younf  heir- or  lover  owned 
that  jittering  equipage  f'  fiiit  my  companioD 
InieMfyted  t  '  Do  you  not  iete  there  tbe  tUodro  - 
iisg  iB8ettla|>ius r§  'Tbe  mournihg?*  iud  I. 
*  Ydl,  liaae,'  kaid  IHicolet, '  be  is  in  deep  mourn- 

*  By  Addlioni  pabtebed  in  1704, 

t  Tbe  ^nlhor  itUnder  liere  to  the  terrible  tempests  which 
happen^  In  November*  1705,  ana  made  sad  havoc  in 
EndM^andib  leverti  otbeir  j^aces  of  Earbfte. 

]  PBtan  cslviii.  8. 


.  ^  lUs  Mfcr  w^  written  in  rii|icnle  of  a  love-affab*  which 
beMI  Dr.  Kadclifle,  who  was  at  this  time  about  ftixty ;  be 
dM  19oi4nlfek'  1, 171-t,  U^  il»>-IUir. 


ing,  and  Is  tbe  langQisbbi|^,  hopeless  lover  of  the 
divine  Hebe,*  tbe  emblem  of  youth  and  beauty. 
Ttie  excellent  and  learned  saye  you  behold  in 
that  furniture  is  tbe  strongest  instance  imagin- 
able, that  love  is  tbe  most  powerful  of  all  things. 

'  You  are  not  so  ignoraiit  as  to  be  a  stranger 
to  tbe  character  of  j£sculapiuS|  as  tbe  patron 
and  most  successful  of  all  who  profess  tbe  art 
of  medicine.  But  as  most  of  his  operations  are 
owing  to  d  ntithral  sagacify  or  im|[$olse,  be  has 
very  little  troubled  himself  with  the  doctrine  of 
drugs,  but  has  always  given  nature  more  room 
to  help  herself,  than  any  of  her  learned  assist- 
ants ;  and,  consequently,  has  done  greater  won- 
ders than  is  in  the  power  of  art  to  perform : 
for  which  reason  he  is  half  deified  by  the  people ; 
and  has  ever  been  Justly  courted  by  ail  tbe 
world,  as  if  he  weY:e  a  seventh  son. 

'  It  happened,  that  the  charming  Hebe  was 
reduced*  by  a  long  and  violent  fever,  to  tiie 
most  extreme  danger  of  death ;  and  when  all 
skill  failed,  they  sent  for  .£sculapius.  The  re- 
nowned artist  was  touched  with  the  deepest 
coropassron  to  see  the  faded  charms  and  fkint 
bloom  of  Hebe ;  and  had  a  generous  concern 
in  beholding  a  stniggle,  not  between  Ufe,  \mt 
rather  between  youth  and  death.  All  his  skill 
and  his  passion  tended  to  the  recovery  of  Hebe, 
beautiful  even  in  sickness ;  but,  alas !  tbe  un- 
happy physician  knew  not  that  in  all  his  care 
he  was  only  sharpening  darts  for  his  own  de- 
struction. In  a  word,  his  fortune  was  the  same 
with  that  of  the  statuary,  who  fell  in  love  with 
the  image  of  bis  own  making;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate ^scolapius  is  become  ^be  patient  o^  her 
whom  be  lately  recovered.  Long  before  this 
disaster,  iEsculapius  was  far  gone  in  tlie  unne- 
cessary and  superfluous  amusements  of  old  age, 
in  increasing  unwieldy  stores,  and  providing, 
in  tbe  midst  of  an  iocapaciU  of  ei^yroeni  of 
what  be  had«  for  a  supply  or  more  wants  than 
be  had  calls  for  in  youth  itself.  But  these  low 
considerations  are  now  no  more,  and  love^  has 
taken  place  of  avarice,  or  rather  is  become  an 
avarice  of  another  kind^  which  still  urges  him 
to  pursue  what  he  does  not  wanl.  Bui,  behold 
the  metamorphosis ;  tne  anxious  mean  cares  of 
a  usurer  are  turned  into  the  languishments 
and  complaints  of  a  lover.  **  behold,"  sayd  tbe 
aged  >£sculapius,  *'  I  submit ;  I  own,  great 
luve^  thy  empire ;  pity,  Hebe,  the  fop  yvhic^  you 
have  made.  What  h;ive  1  to  do  with  gilding 
but  on  pills  ?  Yet^  O  fair !  for  thee  I  sit  amidst 
a  crowd  of  painted  deities  on.  my  chariot,  but- 
toned in  gold,  clasped  in  gold,  without  having 
any  value  for  that  beloved  metal,  but  tik  it  adorns 
tbe  person,  and  laces  tbe  bat  of  thy  dying  lover. 
I  ask  not  to  live,  O  Hebe !  give  me  but  gentle 
death :  Bf^os^nA,  mi$99dnKif  that  is  all  I  im- 
plore.^' 


*  The  lady^  real  name  was  Miss  Tempest, 
t  A  Greek  word  that  sttniOcs  '  easy  death/  wfatefa  wai 
die  common  wish  of  dte  Empecor  ANffulafc, 
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When  Asculapius  had  fioisbed  bis  complaiot, 
Pkoolet  went  on  in  deep  morals  on  tbe  incer- 
tainty  of  riches,  with  this  remarkable  excla- 
mation :  *  O  wealth !  bow  impotent  art  thou  ! 
and  bow  little  dost  thou  supply  us  with  real 
happiness,  when  the  usurer  himself  can  for^t 
thee  for  tbe  love  of  what  is  as  forei^  to  his 
felicity  as  thou  art  !* 

fniTi  Oiffee-houte,  July  19. 

Tbe  company  here,  who  have  all  a  delicate 
taste  for  theatrical  representations,  had  made  a 
gathering^  to  purchase  tbe  moveables  of  tbe 
neighbouring  playhouse,  for  tbe  encourage- 
ment of  one  which  is  setting  up  in  tbe  Hay- 
market.  But  the  proceedings  at  the  auction, 
by  which  method  the  goods  have  been  sold  this 
evening,  have  been  so  unfair*  that  this  gene* 
rous  design  has  been  frustrated  ;  for  the  im- 
perial mantle  made  for  Cyrus  was  missing,  as 
ako  the  chariot  and  two  dragons :  but,  upon 
examination,  it  was  found  that  a  gentleman 
of  Hampshire  had  clandestinely  bought  them 
-both,  and  is  gone  down  to  his  country  seat ; 
and  that  on  Saturday  last  he  passed  through 
Staines,  attired  in  that  rube,  and  drawn  by  tbe 
said  dragons,  assisted  by  two  only  of  bis  own 
horses.  This  theatrical  traveller  has  also^  left 
orders  with  Mr.  Hall*  to  send  the  faded  rain- 
bow to  the  scourer*s,  and  when  it  comes  home, 
to  despatch  it  after  him.  At  tbe  same  time, 
Christopher  Rich,'!'  ^<1*  >*  invited  to  bring 
down  his  setting-sun  himself,  and  be  box- 
keeper  to  a  theatre  erected  by  this  gentleman 
near  Southampton.  Thus,  there  has  been  no- 
thing but  artifice  in  tbe  management  of  this 
affair ;  for  which  reason,  I  beg  pardon  of  the 
town,  that  1  inserted  tbe  inventory  in  my 
5>aper ;  and  solemnly  protest,  1  knew  nothing 
of  this  artful  design  of  vending  these  rarities : 
but  I  meant  only  the  good  of  the  world,  in  that, 
and  all  other  things  which  J  divulge. 

And  now  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  must  do 
myself  justice  in  relation  to  an  article  in  a 
former  paper,  %  wherein  I  made  mention  of  a 
person  who  keeps  a  puppet-show  in  tbe  town 
of  Bath  ;  I  was  tender  of  naming  names,  and 
only  just  hinted,  that  he  makes  larger  promises 
when  he  invites  people  to  his  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, than  he  is  able  to  perform :  but  I 
am  credibly  informed,  that  he  makes  a  profane, 
kwd  jester,  whom  he  calls  Punch,  speak  to 


title  to  the  appellatioD  of  etguire,  I  tbhik  I 
need  not  say  much  to  convince  all  the  worid* 
that  this  Mr.  Powel,  for  that  is  bis  name,  is  a 
pragmatical  and  vain  person,  to  pretend  to 
argue  with  me  on  any  subject.  Meeumcertasie 
feretur;  that  is  to  say.  It  will  be  an  honour  to 
him  to  have  it  said  he  contended  with  me: 
but  I  would  have  him  f  o  know,  that  I  can  look 
beyond  bis  wires,  and  know  very  well  the  whole 
trick  of  bis  art ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  these 
wires  that  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  cheated, 
and  hindered  from  seeing  that  there  is  a  thread 
on  one  of  Punch's  chops,  which  draws  it  up, 
and  lets  it  fall  at  tbe  discretion  of  the  said 
Powel,  who  stands  behind  and  plays  him,  and 
makes  him  speak  saucily  of  bis  betters*  He ! 
to  pretend  to  make  prologues  against  me ! — 
But  a  man  never  behaves  himself  with  decency 
in  bis  own  case ;  therefore*  I  shall  command 
myself,  and  never  trouble  me  further  with  this 
little  fellow,  who  is  himself  but  a  tall  puppet, 
and  has  not  brains  enough  to  make  even  wood 
speak  as  it  ought  to  do :  and  I  that  have  heard 
tbe  groaning  board,  can  despise  all  that  his 
puppets  shall  be  able  to  speak  as  long  as  they 
live.  But,  Ex  quovis  Hgno  nonJU  Mercuriut* 
'  Every  log  of  wood  wHl  not  make  a  Mercury/ 
He  has  pretended  to  write  to  me  also  from  the 
Bath,  and  says,  he  thought  to  have  deferred 
giving  me  an  answer  until  he  came  to  his  books; 
but  that  my  writings  might  do  well  with  tbe 
waters:  which  are  pert  ekpressions,  that  be- 
come a  school-boy  better  than  one  that  is  to 
teach  others ;  and  when  I  have  said  a  civil  thing 
to  him,  he  cries,  *  Oh !  I  thank  you  for  that— 
I  am  your  bumble  servant  for  that/  Abl 
Mr.  Powel,  these  smart  civilities  will  never  ma 
down  men  of  learning:  I  know  well  enough 
your  design  is  to  have  all  men  amionuita^  like 
your  puppets ;  but  tbe  world  is  grown  too  wise, 
and  can  look  throngh  these  thin  devices.  I 
know  your  design  to  make  a  reply  to  this ;  but 
be  sure  yoo  stick  close  to  my  words ;  for  if  you 
bring  me  into, discourses  concerning  the  go> 
vemment  of  your  puppets,  I  must  tell  you,  '  I 
neither  am,  nor  have  been,  nor  will  be,  at 
leisure  to  answer  you.'  It  is  really  a  bumiiig 
shame  this  man  should  be  tolerated  in  abusing 
the  world  with  such  representations  of  things : 
but  his  parts  decay,  and  he  is  not  much  more 
alive  than  Partridge. 
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tbat  be  be^n  to  fret,  ooly  inwardly ;  but  be- 
fall^ unable  to  laugh  and  be  laughed  at,  I  took 
a  place  in  the  northern  coach  for  him  and  his 
Ikmily  ;  and  hope  he  is  got  to-night  safe  from 
all  sneerers,  in  bis  own  parlour. 

St»  Jameit  Coffee-houM^y  July  80. 
This  morning  we  received  by  express  the 
agreeable  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  town  of 
Toumay  on  the  twenty-eighth  instant,  N.  S. 
The  place  was  assaulted  by  the  attacks  of  ge- 
neral Schuylemberg,  and  that  of  general  Lot- 
turn,  at  the  same  time.  The  action  at  both 
those  parts  of  the  town  was  Very  obetinate,  and 
the  allies  lost  a  considerable  number  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dispute ;  but  the  fight  was  con- 
tinued with  so  great  bravery,  that  the  enemy, 
observing  our  men  to  be  masters  of  all  the 
posts  which  were  necessary  for  a  general  at- 
tack, beat  the  chamade,  and  hostages  were  re- 
ceive from  the  town,  and  others  sent  from  the 
besiegers,  tn  order  to  come  to  a  formal  capitu- 
lation for  the  surrender  of  the  place.  We  have 
also  this  day  received  advice,  that  sir  John 
Leake,  who  lies  off  Dunkirk,  had  intercepted 
several  ships  laden  with  com  from  the  Baltic  ; 
and  that  the  Dutch  privateers  bad  fallen  in 
with  others,  and  carried  tbem  into  Holland. 
Tlie  French  letters  advise,  that  the  young  son 
to  the  duke  of  Anjou  lived  but  eight  days. 
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Credo  padMUam  Salvao  rege  morauua 

la  terrli Jwh  Sat.  vi.  1. 

la  anonfi  r8lfa,«  miw  ihmmif  kfeHb 
There  wm  that  tUng  caUad  chaHilr,  od  earth. 

DrydtH, 

fF'kUt'i  Ch9coUU0'knm,  Jmi^  99. 
The  other  day  I  took  a  walk  a  Diik  or  two 
out  of  town,  and  strolling  wherever  chance  led 
me,  I  was  insensibly  carried  into  a  by-road, 
along  which  was  a  very  agreeable  quickset  of 
an  extraordinary  height,  which  surrounded  a 
very  delicious  seat  and  garden.  From  one  angle 
of  the  hedge,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  '  Sir,  sir  !*-^ 
This  raised  my  curiosity,  and  I  beard  ^same 
voice  say,  but  in  a  gentle  tone,  *  Come  forward, 
eome  forward  !*  I  did  so,  and  one  through  the 
hedge  called  me  by  my  name,  and  bid  me  go 
on  to  the  left,  and  1  should  be  admitted  to  visit 
an  old  acquaintance  in  distress.  The  laws  of 
knight-errantry  made  roe  obey  the  summons 
witbotit  hesitation;  and  I  was  let  in  at  the 
back  gate  of  a  lovely  house  by  a  maid-servant, 
who  carried  me  from  room  to  room  until  J 
came  into  a  gallery ;  at  the  end  of  which,  I 
saw  a  fine  lady  dressed  in  the  most  sumptuous 
babit,  as  if  she  were  going  to  a  ball,  but  with 
the  most  ab|ect  and  disconsolate  sorrow  in  her 
face  that  I  ever  beheld.  As  1  came  near,  she 
bont  into  tears,  and  cried, '  Sir,  do  not  you 


know  the  unhappy  Teramfnca  ?'  I  soon  recol. 
lected  her  whole  person :  *  But,' said  I,  *  madam, 
the  simplicity  of  dress,  in  which  1  have  ever 
seen  you  at  your  good  father's  house,  and  the 
cbeerifulness  of  countenance  with  which  you 
always  appeared,  are  so  unlike  the  fashion  and 
temper  you  are  now  in,  that  I  did  not  easily 
recover  the  memory  of  you.  Your  liabtt  was 
then  decent  and  modest,  your  looks  serene 
and  beautiful:  whence  then  this  unaccountable 
change  ?  Nothing  can  speak  so  deep  a  sorrow 
as  your  present  aspect ;  yet  your  dress  is  made 
for  jottity  and  revelling  !* — '  It  is,'  said  she, '  an 
unspeakable  pleasure  to  meet  with  one  I  know, 
and  to  bewail  myself  to  any  that  is  not  an  utter 
stranger  to  humanity. 

'  When  yoiit  friend  my  father  diad>  he  left 
me  to  a  wide  worltl  with  no  defence  against 
the  insults  of  fortune ;  but  rather,  a  thousand 
snares  to  entrap  me  in  the  dangers  to  which 
youth  and  innocence  are  exposed,  in  an  age 
wherein  honour  and  virtue  are  become  mere 
words,  and  used  only  as  they  serve  to  betray 
those  who  understand  them  in  their  lutive 
sense,  and  obey  them  as  the  guides  and  mo- 
tives of  their  being.  The  wickedest  of  all  men 
living,  the  abandoned  Dedos,  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  any  good  art  or  purpose  of  hu- 
man life,  but  as  it  tends  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  appetites,  had  opportunities  of  frequently 
seeing  and  entertaining  me  at  a  house  where 
mixed  company  boarded,  and  where  he  placed 
himself  for  the  base  intention  which  he  has 
since  brought  to  pass.  Decius  saw  enough  in 
me  to  raise  his  brutal  desires,  and  my  circum- 
stances gave  him  hopes  of  accomplishing  them. 
But  all  the  glittering  expectations  be  couU 
lay  before  me,  joined  by  my  private  terrors 
of  poverty  itself*  could  not  for  some  months 
prevail  upon  me;  yet,  however,  I  hated  his 
intention,  I  still  had  a  secret  satisfaction  in 
his  courtship,  and  always  exposed  myself  to 
his  solicitations.  See  here  the  bane  of  our 
sex !  Let  the  flattery  be  never  so  apparent, 
the  flatterer  never  so  ill  thought  of,  his  praises 
are«  still  agreeable,  and  we  contribute  to  our 
own  deceit.  I  was,  therefore,  ever  fond  of  all 
opportunities  and  pretences  of  being  in  bis 
company.  In  a  word,  J  was  at  last  ruined  by 
him,  and  brought  to  this  place,  where  I  have 
been  ever  since  immured ;  and  from  the  fatal 
day  after  my  fall  from  innocence,  my  worshipper 
became  my  master  and  my  tyrant. 

'Thus,  you  see  me  habited  in  the  most 
gorgeous  manner,  not  in  honour  of  me  as  a 
woman  be  loves,  but  as  this  attire  charms  his 
own  eye,  and  urges  him  to  repeat  the  gratifi- 
cation he  takes  in  me,  as  the  servant  of  his 
brutish  lusts  and  appetites.  I  know  not  where 
to  fly  for  redress ;  but  am  here  pining  away 
life  in  the  solitude  and  severity  of  a  nun,  but 
the  conscience  and  guilt  of  a  harlot.  I  live  in 
tbh  lewd  pf»c^ee,.*J.^h.^,l3^^i^e  of  my 
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mioUieir  of  iUrkn««e,  upbraided  yfiik  tb^  sup- 
port I  receive  from  him,  for  the  ijoci^iipable 
poMession  of  youth,  of  iDnocenc?,  of  boaour, 
and  of  poQScience.  I  see,  sir,  my  Ui^coi^rse 
grows  painful  to  you ;  all  }  beg  of  yoj^  i^,  to 
paipt  it  ip  so  strong  coloujs,  as  ^0  Let  Depius 
see  I  am  4^porered  to  be  m  bi#  po^sessj^vp, 
that  I  may  be  turned  out  of  this  dct^t^^ 
scene  of  iqeg^lar  iniquity,  and  either  tbipk  np 
morey  or  #in  no  more.  If  your  wiitii;^  bf^y/s 
the  good  effect  of  gaining  my  enlargement,  I 
promise  you  I  will  atone  for  this  unhappy  step, 
by  preferring  an  innocent  laborious  poverty, 
to  all  tbe  gruilty  affluence  the  world  q^  offer 
me.' 

fFiir»  Coffee-house,  July  21 . 
To  show  that  I  do  not  bear  an  irreeoncile- 
able  hatred  to  my  mortal  enemy,  Mr.  Rowel,  at 
Bath,  I  do  his  function*  the  honour  to  publish 
to  the  world,  that  plays  represented  by  pup- 
pets an  permitted  in  our  universities,  and  that 
sort  of  drama  is  not  wholly  thought  unworthy 
the  critique  of  learned  heads ;  but,  as  I  have 
been  convecsant  rather  with  tbe  greaiter  ode, 
as  1  think  the  critics  call  it,  I  must  be  so 
bumble  as  to  make  a  reque&t  to  Mr.  Pxutel, 
and  desire  him  to  apply  bis  thoughts  to  an- 
swering the  difficulties  with  which  my  kins- 
man, the  author  of  the  following  letter,  seems 
to  be  embarrassed. 

'  Tq  my  komemrtd  kintman$  Uao/c  BkJ^rstaff, 
Esquire. 

From  Mother  Goardon's  at  Hedingtoiift 
'  DEAR  COUSIK,  nefir  Oxon.  Jooe  16. 

'  Had  the  family  of  the  Beadlestafis,  whereof 
I,  though  unworthy,  am  one,  known  of  your 
being  lately  at  Oxon,  we  had  in  our  own  name, 
and  in  the  university's,  as  it  is  our  office,  made 
you  a  compliment :  but  your  short  stay  here 
robbed  us  of  an  opportunity  of  paying  our  due 
respects,  and  you  of  receiving  an  ingenious 
enteKainment,  with  which  we  at  present  di- 
vert ourselves  and  strangers.  A  puppet-show 
at  this  time  supplies  the  want  of  an  aci.  And 
since  the  nymphs  of  this  city  are  disappointed 
of  a  lucious  music-speech,  and  the  country 
ladies  of  hearing  their  sons  or  brothers  speak 


leayefK  the  comply  withofijt  p^pf  son  of  f 
whore,  demanding  saiti^faction,  an^  duelling^ 
be  must  be  owi^ed  a  Smart  fellow,  too^  Yet^ 
by  some  indecencies  towards  t^e  ladies,  he 
seems  to  be  of  a  tbi.nl  character,  distinct  frojp 
any  you  have  yet  touched  upon.  A  young  gen<^ 
tleman  who  sat  neijt  me  (for  I  bad  tb^  curiosity 
of      '       "  ^  '  '    ^go^o, 

i;e]  tnounce 

to  fin^ling 

ca  sturbed 

a  J  Li  w/ould 

ot  %fi  rules 

fo  r  of  this 

Al  a  trea- 

th  Q  much 

fa  b^  the 

leameu  worio. 

^  From  its  beii^g  conveyed  in  a  cart^  after 
the  Tbes^an  maniper,  a\I  the  par,^  beiqg  re- 
cited by  one  person,  as  the  custon^  was  l^efore 
>£schylu8,  ^d  from  the  behayiour  of  Punch, 
as  if  h^  had  won  the  goat,  you  may  possibly 
deduce  its  antiquity,  and  settle  the  chronology, 
as  well  as  some  of  our  modem  critics.  In  its 
natural  transitions  from  mournful  to  merryr ; 
as  fro;ai^  the  hanging  of  a  lover  tp  dancing  upon 
the  rope ;  from  the  ^talking  of  a  gbpst  to  a 
lady's  presenting  you  with  a  jig,  you  ro^  d^- 
cover  such  a  decorum,  as  is  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  than  in  our  tragi- comedies.  But  I 
forget  myself  I  it  is  not  for  me  to  dictate:  I 
thought  fit.  dear  cousin,  to  give  you  these 
hints,  to  snow  you  that  the  Beadlestalft  do 
not  walk  before  men  of  letters  to  no  purpose ; 
and  that  though  we  do  but  hold  up  the  train 
of  arts  and  sciences,  yet,  like  other  pages,  we 
are  now  and  then  let  into  our  ladies*  secrets. 
I  am  your  affectionate  kinsman, 

<£IUHiA|CiN  BEAOLESTAFP.' 

From  my  oun^  Apartment,  July  38. 
I  am  got  hither  ^afe,  but  never  sp^t  time 
with  so  little  satisfactMU  as  this  evening ;  for 
you  most  |cnow,  \  was  five  bours  with  three 
meny.  and  t^ro  bPftg»^t  fellows.  The  former 
sang  catches;  \^^4  |tbe  latter  even  died  with 
laughing  at  tl^  noise  they  mi^le.    '  Well,*  says 
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upon  vbieli  b*  got  tbe  kugli  out  of  my  bands  j 
and  it  was  sueb  a  twang  oo  my  sboulders»  that 
I  oonlcsi  be  was  mueb  merrier  tban  h  I  was 
balf  angfy  ;  but  retohred  to  keep  up  the  good 
inmiRir  of  tbe company)  and  after  boUowiog 
aa  lowd  as  I  oould  possibly,  I  drank  off  a  bum- 
per of  claret,  Ibaftmade  me  starif  again.  'Nay/ 
•ays  one  of  tbe  bonest  felk>wsf  '  Mr.  Isaac  is 
in  tbe  rigbt,  tbere  is  no  eonversation  in  tbis ; 
wbat  signifies  jumping^  at  bitting  one  anotber 
on  tbe  back  ?  let  us  drink  about*'  We  did  so 
frMD  seren  of  tbe  cloek  until  eleven ;  and  now 
I  am  come  bitbar,  and,  after  tbe  manner  of 
tb«  wisli  Pytbagoras,  begin  to  reflect  upon  tbe 
psipsages  of  tbe  day.  f  remember  nothing  but 
tbat  I  am  bruised  to  deatb ;  and  as  it  is  my 
way  tn  write  down  all  tbe  good  tbings  I  bave 
beard  in  tbe  ladt  eonversatkm,  to  fiimisb  my 
paper»  I  can  from  tbii  only  tell  you  my  suffer- 
ingi  and  my  bangs* 

I  named  Pytbagoras  just  now ;  and  I  protest 
to  you,  as  be  believed  men  after  deatb  entered 
into  otber  spedesi  I  am  now  and  then  tempted 
to  tbink  oUier  animals  enter  into  men,  and 
oould  name  several  on  two  legs,  tbat  never  dis- 
cover any  sentimenta  above  wbat  is  common 
witb  tbe  species  of  a  kvwer  kind ;  as  we  see  in 
these  bodily  wits  witb  whom  I  was  to  night, 
whose  parts  consist  in  strength  and  activity ; 
but  their  boisterous  mirtb  gives  me  great  im- 
patience for  tbe  return  of  such  happiness  as  J 
enjoyed  in  a  conversation  last  week.  Among 
others  In  tbat  company  we  bad  Florio,  wlio 
never  intermpted  any  man  living  when  he  was 
;  or  ever  oeaaed  to  speak,  hut  others 
that  be  bad  done.  His  discourse 
f#om  tbe  fulness  of  tbe  matter  be- 
fore him,  and  not  from  ostentation  or  triumph 
of  his  understanding;  for  though  he  seldom 
delivers  wbat  be  need  fiear  being  repeated,  be 
speaks  without  having  that  end  in  view ;  and 
bis  forbearance  of  calumny  or  bitterness  is 
owing  rather  to  his  good-nature  tban  bis  dis- 
eretk>n ;  for  which  reason  be  is  esteemed  a  gen- 
tleman perfectly  qualified  for  conversation,  in 
whom  a  general  good- will  to  mankind  takes 
off  the  necessity  of  caution  and  circumspection. 

We  bad  at  the  same  time  tbat  evening  tbe 
best  sort  of  companion  tbat  can  be,  a  good- 
natured  old  man.  This  person,  in  tbe  com- 
psmy  of  young  men,  meets  witb  veneration  for 
bis  benevolence ;  and  is  not  only  valued  for  tbe 
good  qualities  of  whieb  be  is  master,  but  reaps 
an  aeceptance  from  tbe  pardon  he  gives  to 
ether  men's  faults :  and  tbe  iogenkMis  sort  of 
men  with  whom  be  converses,  have  so  just  a 
legard  for  him,  that  he  rather  is  an  example* 
than  a  check,  to  their  behaviour.  For  this 
season,  as  Seneeio  never  pretends  to  be  a  man 
of  pleseore  before  youth,  so  young  men  never 
est  up  for  wiadom  before  Seneeio ;  so  tbat  you 
never  meet,  when  he  b,  those  monsters  of 
eonvcrsatkTD,  who  are  grave  or  gay  abovf  J  Jr 


years.  He  never  converses  but  witb  followers 
of  nature  and  good  sense,  where  all  tbat  is  ut- 
tered is  only  tbe  effect  of  a  communicable  tem- 
per^ and  not  o(  emulMion  to  excel  their  com- 
panions i  all  desire  of  superiority  being  a  con- 
tradiction to  tbat  spirit  which  makes  a  just 
conversation,  tbe  very  essence  of  wbicb  is 
mutual  good-will.  Hence  it  is,  tbat  I  take  it 
for  a  rule,  tbat  tbe  natural,  and  not  tbe  bc* 
quired  man,  is  the  companion,  ticarning,  wit, 
gallantry,  and  good  breeding,  are  all  but  sub- 
ordinate qualities  in  society,  and  are  of  no  value, 
but  as  they  are  subservient  to  benevolence,  and 
tend  to  a  certain  manner  of  being  or  appealing 
equal  to  tbe  rest  of  tbe  company ;  for  conver- 
sation is  composed  of  an  ai;sembly  of  men,  as 
they  are  men,  and  not  as  they  are  distinguisbed 
by  fortune :  therefore  he  who  brings  bis  quality 
with  him  into  conversation,  should  alwaj-s  pay 
thsLTeokoning  ^  for  he  came  to  receive  homage, 
and  not  to  meet  bis  friends.  But  tbe  din  about 
my  ears  from  tbe  clamour  of  tbe  people  I  was 
with  tbis  evening,  bas  carried  me  beyond  my 
intended  purpose,  wbicb  was  to  explain  upon 
tbe  order  of  merry  fellows ;  but  J  think  I  may 
pronounce  of  them,  as  I  beard  good  Seneeio, 
witb  a  spice  of  tbe  wit  of  the  last  age,  say,  vix. 
'  That  a  merry  fellow  is  the  saddest  fellow  in 
tbe  world.' 
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Kon  bene  conveiifant,  nee  In  not  le^le  morBotM*, 
M^ertas  el  amor. 0«M.  Met.  U.  88. 

Love  but  lU  agreee  with  kingly  pride. 

WhUe*$  Chocolate-home,  July  25. 
Wb  see  every  di^  volumes  written  against 
that  tyrant  of  human  fife  called  Love ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  help  fbwnd  against  his  cruelties,  or 
barrier  against  the  inroads  be  is  pleased  to 
make  into  tbe  mind  of  man.  After  tbis  pre^ 
face,  you  will  expect  I  am  going  to  give  par- 
ticular instances  of  wbat  I  have  asserted.  That 
espectatmn  cannot  be  raised  too  high  for  tbe 
novelty  of  the  history  and  manner  of  life  of 
the  emperor  Aurengezebe,*  who  bas  resided 
for  some  years  in  tbe  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  witb  tbe  air  and  mien  indeed  of 
bis  imperial  quality,  but  tbe  equipage  and  ap- 
pointment only  of  a  private  gentleman.  This 
potentate,  for  a  long  series  of  time,  appeared 
from  tbe  hour  of  twelve  until  (bat  of  two  Ht  a 
coffee-house  near  tbe  Exchange,  and  bad  a  seat 
(tbotigb  without  a  canopy)  sacred  to  bionelf, 
where  be  gave  diurnal  aiMliences  concerning 
commerce,  pontics,  tarb  and  tret,  usury  and 
abatelneot,  with  all  things  necessary  for  helping 
the  distressed,  who  are  willing  to  givetme  Hmh 

e  This  name  has  beeA  applied  to  S  very  c^ebrsted  East, 
kidt  t:overBor  4»rth<e  tfaae.  9m  more  of  Aarengssel)^ 
ioT^lcr,  No.  10 
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for  the  better  maintenADce  of  th«  rest ;  or  tuoh 
Jujous  youths,  whose  pbiloiopby  is  confined  to 
the  present  hour,  and  were  desirous  to  call  in 
the  revenue  of  the  next  half-year  to  douhle  the 
enjoyment  of  this.  Long:  did  this  growing 
monarch  employ  himself  after  this  manner: 
and,  as  dliances  are  necessary  to  aU  ^reat  kinj^- 
doros,  foe  took  particularly  the  interests  of 
Lewis  the  XlVth  into  his  care  and  protection. 
When  all  mankind  were  attacking  that  un- 
happy monarch,  and  those  who  had  neither 
valour  nor  wit  to  oppose  against  him  would  be 
still  showing  their  impotent  malice,  by  laying 
wagers  in  opposition  to  his  interests :  Aureii- 
gezebe  ever  took  the  part  of  his  contemporary, 
and  laid  immense  treasures  on  his  side,  in  de- 
fence of  his  important  magasine  of  Toulon. 
Aurengesebe  also  had  aU  this  while  a  constant 
intelligence  with  India;  and  his  letters  were 
answered  in  Jewels,  which  he  soon  made  bril- 
liant, and  caused  to  be  affixed  to  his  imperial 
castor,  which  he  always  wears  cocked  in  front, 
to  show  his  defiance ;  with  a  heap  of  imperial 
snuff  in  the  middle  of  his  ample  visage,  to  show 
his  sagacity.  The  zealots  for  this  little  spot 
called  Great  Britain  fell  universally  into  this 
emperor's  policies,  and  paid  homage  to  bis  su- 
perior genius,  in  forfeiting  their  coffers  to  his 
treasury. 

But  wealth  and  wisdom  are  possessions  too 
solemn  not  to  give  weariness  to  active  minds, 
without  the  relief  (In  vacant  hours)  of  wit  and 
love,  which  are  the  proper  amusemeutrof  the 
powerful  and  the  wise.  This  emperor,  there- 
fore, with  great  regularity,  every  day  at  five  in 
the  afternoon,  leaves  his  money-changers,  his 
publicans,  and  little  boarders  of  wealth,  to 
their  low  pursuits,  and  ascends  his  chariot,  to 
drive  to  Will's ;  where  the  taste  is  refined,  and 
a  relish  given  to  men's  possessionst  by  a  polite 
skill  In  gratifying  their  passions  and  appetites. 
There  it  is  that  the  emperor  has  learned  to  live 
and  to  love,  and  not,  like  a  miser,  to  gaze  only 
on  hit  ingots  or  his  treasures;  but,  with  a 
nobler  satisfaction,  to  live  the  admiration  of 
others,  for  his  splendour  and  happiness  in  be- 
ing master  of  them.  But  a  prince  is  no  more 
to  be  his  own  caterer  in  his  love,  than  in  his 
food  ;  therefore  Aurengezebe  has  ever  in  wait- 


taxes  paid  out  of  the  rewards  of  the  amorous 
labours  of  the  young.  This  seraglio  of  Great 
Britain  is  disposed  into  convenient  alleys  and 
apartments,  and  every  house,  from  the  cellar 
to  the  garret,  inhabited  by  nymphs  of  different 
orders,  that  persons  of  every  rank  may  be  ac- 
commodated with  an  immediate  consort,  to 
allay  their  flames,  and  partake  of  their  cares. 
Here  it  is  that,  when  Aurengezebe  thinks  fit 
to  give  a  loose  to  dalliance,  the  purveyors  pre- 
pare the  entertainment;  and  what  makes  it 
more  august  is,  that  every  person  concerned 
in  the  Interlude  has  his  set  part,  and  the  prince 
sends,  beforehand,  word  what  he  designs  to  say, 
and  directs  also  the  very  answer  which  shall  be 
made  to  him. 

It  has  been  before  hinted,  that  this  emperor 
has  a  continual  commeree  with  India ;  and  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  the  largest  stone  that  rich 
earth  hias  produced  is  in  our  Aurengezebe's 
possession. 

But  all  things  are  now  disposed  for  his  re- 
ception. At  his  entrance  into  the  seraglio,  a 
servant  delivers  him  bis  beaver  of  state  and 
love,  on  which  is  fixed  this  inestimable  jewel  aa 
bis  diadem.  When  he  is  seated,  the  purveyors, 
Pandarus  and  Nuncio,  marching  on  each  side 
of  the  matron  of  the  house,  introduce  her  into 
his  presence.  In  the  mklst  of  the  room,  they 
bow  all  together  to  the  diadem.  When  the 
matron 

'  Whoever  thou  art,  as  thy  awful  aspect 
speaks  thee  a  man  of  power,  be  propitious  to 
this  mansion  of  love,  and  let  not  the  severity 
of  thy  wisdom  disdain,  that  by  the  representa- 
tion of  naked  innocence,  or  pastoral  figurea, 
we  revive  in  thee  the  memory  at  least  of  that 
power  of  Venus,  to  which  all  the  wise  and  the 
brave  are  some  part  of  their  lives  devoted.^ 
Aurengezebe  consents  by  a  nod,  and  they  go 
out  baekward.* 

After  this,  an  unhappy  nymph,  who  is  to  be 
supposed  just  escaped  from  the  hands  of  a  ra- 
visher,  with  her  tresses  dishevelled,  runs  into 
the  room  with  a  dagger  in  her  hand,  and  falla 
before  the  emperor. 

*  Pity,  oh !  pity,  whoever  thou  art,  an  un- 
happy virgin,  whom  one  of  thy  train  has  rob- 
bed of  her  innocence ;   her  innocence,  which 
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accident  of  the  mad  woman  makes  Aurange- 
sebe  curious  to  know,  whether  otben  who  are 
in  thetr  senses  can  guess  at  bis  quality.  For 
which  reason,  the  whole  convent  b  examined 
one  by  one^    The  matron  marches  in  with  a 

tawdiy  country  giri *  Pray.  Winifred/  says 

she, '  who  do  you  think  that  fine  man  with 

those  JeweU  and  pearis  is?' ^' I  believe/ 

says  Winifred,  *  it  is  our  landlord— -It  must 
be  the  esquire  himself.'— —The  emperor  laughs 
at  her  simplicity^—'  Go,  fool,'  says  the  ma- 
troo :  then  turning  to  the  empcroi^— *  Your 
greatness  will  pardon  her  ignorance!'  After 
her,  several  others  of  diflfereut  characters  are 
instructed  to  mistake  who  he  is,  in  the  same 
manner :  then  the  whole  sisterhood  are  called 
together,  and  the  emperor  rises,  and  cocking 
hie  bat,  declares,  be  is  the  great  mogul,  and 
they  his  concubines.  A  general  murmur  goes 
ihroogfa  the  whole  assembly ;  and  Aurengetebe, 
certifying  that  be  keeps  them  for  state  rather 
than  use,  tells  them,  they  are  permitted  to  re- 
ceive all  men  into  their  apartments;  then 
proceeds  through  the  crowd,  among  whom  be 
throws  medals  shaped  like  half-crowns,  and 
returns  to  his  chariot. 

This  being  all  that  passed  the  last  day  in 
which  Aorrogeiebe  visited  the  women's  apart- 
ments, I  consulted  Pacolet  concerning  the 
foundation  of  such  strange  amusements  in  old 
age :  to  which  be  answered,  *  You  may  remem- 
ber, when  1  gave  yon  an  account  of  my  good 
fortune  in  being  drowned  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  my  human  life,  I  told  you  of  the  disasters 
I  should  otherwise  have  met  with  before  I  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  my  stamen,  which  was  sixty 
years.  I  may  now  sdd  an  observation  to  you, 
that  all  who  exceed  that  period,  except  the 
latter^jiart  of  it  is  spent  in  the  exercise  of  virtue 
and  contemplation  of  fotorlty,  most  necessarily 
fall  into  an  indecent  old  age ;  because,  with 
regard  to  all  the  ei\J03rments  of  the  years  of 
v^oor  and  manhood,  childhood  returns  upon 
them :  and  as  infants  ride  on  sticks,  build 
bouses  in  dkt,  and  make  ships  in  gutters,  by 
a  faint  idea  of  things  they  are  to  act  hereafter ; 
so  old  men  play  the  loven,  potentates,  and 
cmperoft,  for  the  decaying  image  of  the  more 
peHbct  performances  of  their  stronger  years : 
therefore,  be  sure  to  insert  .£sculapius  and 
Aarengezebe  in  your' next  bill  of  mortality  of 
the  metaphorically  defunct' 
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to  contain  something  very  material  which  was 
fofgotten,  or  not  deariy  expressed  in  the  letter 
itself.  Thus  the  verses  being  occasioned  by  a 
march  without  beat  of  drum,  and  that  circum- 
stance beiog  nowise  taken  notice  of  in  any 
of  the  stansas,  the  author  calls  it  a  postscript  $ 
not  that  it  is  a  postscript,  but  figuratively  be* 
cause  it  wants  a  postscript.  Common  writers, 
when  what  they  mean  is  not  expressed  in  the 
book  itself,  supply  it  by  a  preface ;  but  a  post- 
script seems  to  me  the  more  just  way  of  apo* 
logy ;  because,  otherwise,  a  man  makes  an  ex- 
cuse before  the  offence  is  committed.  All  the 
heroic  poets  were  guessed  at  for  its  author; 
but  though  we  could  not  find  out  bis  name, 
yet  one  repeated  a  couplet  in  Hudtbras,  which 
spoke  his  qualifications : 

<  I'lh*  mldflt  of  M  Ihte  wwUIm  rabble, 
Crowdero  mareh'd,  expert  and  aMc,' 

The  poem  is  admirably  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion :  for  to  write  without  discovering  your 
meaning,  bears  a  just  resemblance  to  marching 
without  beat  of  drum. 

•  ON  THE  MARCH  TO  TOURNAY  WITHOUT 
•BEAT  OF  DRUM. 
'  Tkt  BrmtMit  Poitserlpi, 
*  Conld  I  wUh  plainctt  words  ezpre« 

That  freat  man's  wonderftel  address. 
His  penetration,  and  Ms  towVinf  tbooght ; 

It  wonid  the  gaslnc  worid  saiprise. 

To  see  one  man  at  all  times  wise. 
To  view  the  wooden  be  with  ease  baa  wrought. 

Rcflninf  schemes  approach  his  mind, 

like  brscses  of  a  southern  wind, 
To  temperaie  a  sultry  florious  day ; 

Wboae  fhaninip,  with  a  nseftal  pride. 

Its  mighty  beat  do  softly  galdc, 
And,  having  clearM  the  air,  glide  silently  away. 

Tbos  hii  Immensity  of  thoogfal 

Is  deeply  form'd,  and  geutly  wroaght. 
His  temper  always  softening  life's  disease ; 

That  Foitane,  when  she  does  inte&d 

To  raddy  frown,  she  turns  his  Mend, 
Admfars  his  Judgment,  and  applauds  his  ease. 

His  great  address  in  this  design 

Docs  now,  and  will  for  ever  sMne, 
And  wants  a  Waller  but  to  do  him  right ; 

The  whole  amusement  wu  so  strong. 

Like  £ite  be  doom*d  them  to  be  wrong. 
And  Tonmay*s  took  by  a  peculiar  sUgfaC 

Tlius,  Madam,  all  mankind  behold 

Your  vast  ascendant,  not  by  gold, 
Bat  by  yoor  wisdom  and  your  ploos  life ; 

Your  aim  no  more,  than  to  dhniroy 

That  which  does  Europe's  ease  annoy. 
And  supersede  a  rdgn  of  riuunc  and  strife** 

Si,  Jameii  Offee^hmut,  JuHf  ^' 
My  brethren   of  the   quill,  the   ingenknit 
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bis  country.    No  ni*»  doierves  better  of  bw 
fri^ndi  than  that  g«Dtleman,  whose  distio- 
guiihine  cbarnt-ler  it  is,  that  he  gives  his  orders 
with  the  famiUvity,  and  enjoys  his  fortune 
with  the  geueiwity,  of  a  fellow-aoldier.    His 
grace  the  duke  of  Argylc  had  also  ao  eminent 
part  iu  the  reduction  of  this  important  place. 
Tlvit  illustrious  youth  discovers  the  peculiar 
turn  of  spirit  and  freatness  of  soul,  which  only 
make  men  of  high  birth  and  quality  useful  to 
their  country  ;    and  considers  nohUity  as  an 
imaginary  distinctioib  unless  aocompaiiied  with 
the  prantice  of  those  generous  virtues  by  which 
it  ought  to  be  obtained.    But,  that  our  mili- 
tary glory  is  arrived  at  iti  present  height,  and 
that  men  of  aU  ranks  so  passionately  afltect 
their  share  in  it,  is  certainly  owing  to  the  merit 
and  conduct  of  our  glorious  general :  for,  as  the 
great  secret  in  chemistry,  though  not  in  nature, 
has  occasioBe4  many  useful  discoveries ;  and 
the  fantastic  notion  of  being  wholly  disinte- 
rested in  friendship  has  made  men  do  a  thou- 
sand generous  actions  above  themselves;  so, 
though  the  present  grandeur  and  fame  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  is  a  station  of  glory  to 
which  no  one  hopes  to  arrive,  yet  all  carry  their 
actions  to  a  higher  pitch,  by  having  that  great 
example  laid  before  them. 

No.  47.]    TIbiirsday  Jn/y  28,  1709 

Qakqaid  agaitt  homfnel  — — 

Dostrl  est  Arrago  llbelll.     /mv.  Sat  1. 85, 8R. 

Whatever  men  do.  or  lay.  or  think,  or  dream, 
Oar  motley  paper  aeina  for  Its  theme.  P. 

WhHet  Chocolate-house,  July  18. 
Mv   friend  sir  Thomas  has  communicated 
to  me  hb  letters  from  Epsom  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  instant,  which  give»  in  general,  a  very 
good  account  of  the  present  posture  of  affairs 


makes  them  rait  of  your  good  graces ;  or,  thai 
it  is  only  want  of  admittance  prevenU  th«r 
being  amiable  where  they  areshuaned  and 
avoided.  But  sir  Taflfety  is  a  fop  of  so  san- 
gtdne  a  complexion,  that  i  fear  It  wiU  be  very 
hard  tot  the  fair-on^  he  at  present  pursues  to 
get  rid  of  the  chaoe,  without  being  so  tired,  as, 
for  her  own  ease,  to  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the 
mongrel  she  runs  from.  But  the  bistery  of 
sir  Ti^ty  is  as  pleasant  as  his  character. 

It  happened  that,  When  he  first  set  up  for  a 
fortune-hunter,  he   chose  Tunbridge  for  the 
scene  of  actioB,  where  were  at  that  time  two 
sisters  upon  the  same  design.    The  knight  he^ 
Ueved  (»f  course  the  eWer  must  he  the  better 
prise ;  and  consequently  makes  all  his  sail  that 
way.    People  that  want  sense  do  always  in  an 
egregious  manner  want  modesty,  which  made 
our  hevQ  triumph  in  making  bis  amour  as 
public  as  was  possible.    The  adored  lady  was 
no  less  vain  of  his  public  addresses.  An  attorney 
with  one  cause  is  not  half  to  restless  as  a  win 
mail  with  one  lover.     Wherever  they   met, 
they  talked  to  each  other  aloud,  chose  each 
other  partner  at  balls,  saluted  at  the  most  con- 
spicuous  parts  of  the  service  of  the  church,  and 
practised.  In  honour  of  each  other,  all  the  re- 
markabie  particularities  which  are  usual  for 
persons  who  admire  one  another,  and  are  con- 
temptible to  the  rest  of  the  worU.    These  two 
lovem  seemed  as  much  made  for  each  other  as 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  aU  pronounced  it  a  match 
of  nature's  own  making;   hut  the  night  be- 
fore the  nuptials,  so  universally  appsoved,  the 
younger  sister,  envious  of  the  good  fortune 
ewen  of  her  sister,  who  had  been  present  at 
most  of  their  interviews*  and  had  an  equal 
taste  for  the  charms  of  a  fop,  as  there  are  a 
set  of  women  made  for  that  order  of  men ;  the 
younger,  I  say,  unable  to  see  so  rich  a  priae 
pass  by  her,  discovered  to  sir  Taff«ty,  that  a 


In  that  place ;  but  that  the  traoquiUtty  and  -^oq^et  air,  much  tongue,  and  three  suiU,  was 


correspondence  of  the  company  begins  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  sir  TaffetyTrippet,* 
a  fortune-hunter,  whose  follies  are  too  gross  to 
g^ve  diversion ;  and  whose  vanity  is  too  stupid 
to  let  him  be  sensible  that  he  is  a  public  ofllencf . 
If  people  will  indulge  a  splenetic  humour,  it  is 
hnpossible  to  be  at  ease,  when  such  creatures 
as  are  the  scandal  of  our  species  set  up  foi 
gallantry  and  adventures.  It  will  be  much 
more  easy,  therefore,  to  laugh  sir  Tafiety  into 
reason,  than  convert  him  from  his  foppery  by 
any  serious  contempt.  I  knew  a  gentleman 
that  made  it  a  maxim  to  open  his  doors,  and 
ever  run  hito  the  way  of  bullies,  to  avoid  their 
insolence.  The  rule  will  bold  as  well  with 
ooxoomlw  £  they  are  never  mortified,  but  when 
they  see  you  receive  and  des|»se  them ;  other- 
wise they  rest  assured,  that  it  is  your  ignorance 


«  Henry  OramweU,Eaq.  who  died  In  17^8,  was  ttie  ori- 
ginal of  Uie  character  l»er«  delinnated  under  the  name  of 
NrlMetyTrlppcc^ 


all  the  portM>n  of  his  mistress.  His  love  va- 
nished that  moment,  himself  and  equipage 
the  next  morning.  It  is  uncertain  wheee  the 
lovcf  hi^  been  ever  since  engaged ;  but  certain 
it  is,  he. has  not  appeared  in  his  character  as 
a  follower  of  love  and  fortune  until  he  arrived 
at  Epsom,  where  there  is  at  present  a  young 
lady  of  youth,  beauty,  and  fortune,  who  has 
alarmed  all  the  vain  and  the  impertinent  to 
infest  that  quarter.  At  the  bead  of  this  as- 
sembly,  sir  Taffety  shines  in  the  brightest 
manner,  with  aU  the  accomplishments  which 
usually  ensnare  the  heart  of  a  woman ;  with 
this  particular  merit,  which  often  is  of  great 
service,  that  he  is  U^ugbed  at  for  her  sake.  Thp 
friends  of  the  fair  one  are  in  much  pain  for 
the  sufferings  she  goes  through  from  the  per- 
severance of  this  hero ;  but  they  may  be  much 
more  so  from  the  danger  of  hte  succeedwg, 
toward  which  they  give  a  helping  hand,  if  they 
dissuade  her  with  biUemess  i  for  there  is  a 
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fontattkal  gesmronty  in  tbe  8c»  te  approTe 
«i«atui«s  of  tb«  )«»tt  merit  iin«ein«ble»  wben 
they  see  the  ioapcrfeotioQji  of  tbeir  admirtfi 
«re  beoooM  mtrk*  of  <krisioii  for  Uieir  Vkkm ; 
«i4  tb«re  is  notUog  «q  frequent,  as  that  bc^ 
whp  wi«  ooatenpUble  to  a  woman  in  her  own 
Judgment,  bat  von  ber  by  beiqg  too  violently 
opiMMied  1^  otb«r9, 

Chreeian  Otffeerhouse,  July  27* 
In  the  several  capadties  I  hear  of  astrologer^ 
civilMt  and  pbygiciaiH  I  bave  with  S>«at  ap- 
plication studied  cbe  public  emolument}  to 
tbia  end  tene  all  my  lucubrations,  speculatioBS* 
woA  whatever  other  labours  I  undertake,  whe- 
ther noetumal  ordiumaL  On  this  motive  am 
I  indiaieed  to  publish  a  never-failing  medicine 
lor  the  spleen :  my  experience  in  this  cMstemper 
c^me  from  %  very  reosarkable  e«re^on  my  ever 
worthy  friend  Tom  Spindle,  wJbo,  through  ex- 
eeesive  gayety»had  exhausted  that  natural  stock 
of  wt  and  spirits  he  had  long  been  blessed 
with :  he  was  sunk  and  flattened  to  the  lowest 
degree  imaginable,  sitting  whole  hours  over  the 
'  Book  of  Martyrs'  and  '  Pilgrim's  Progress  \* 
his  other  contemplations  never  rising  higher 
than  the  colour  of  his  urine,  or  tbe  regularity 
of  bis  pulse.  In  this  oondyitiQB  I  found  him, 
accompanied  by  the  learned  Dr.  Drachm,  and 
a  geod  old  mtrie.  Drachm  bad  prescribed 
magazines  ef  herbs,  aac}  mtaes  of  steel.  1  soon 
discovered  the  malady,  and  descaated  on  the 
nature  of  it,  until  1  eooviaoed  both  the  patient 
and  his  aursci  that  the  spleen  is  not  to  be 
cured  by  medicine  but  by  poetry.  Apollo,  the 
author  of  pbysic,  shvne  with  diflfusive  rays*  the 
best  of  poeibi  aa  weU  as  of  physieiaas }  and  it 
is  in  tfa^  doable  cApacity  that  I  have  made 
my  way  \  and  have  found  sveet,  easy,  flowing 
nuabeia  are  oft  SHperior  to  our  noblest  medi^ 
Giaes.  When  the  ipirils  are  low^  and  nature 
niak*  the-  muse,  with  sprightly  and  harmonious 
iMes,  gives  an  unexpected  turn  with  a  gr^a  of 
Ipo^ry ;  which  I  prcfKire  without  the  use  of 
mereuiy.  J  have  done  wonders  in  this  kind; 
for  the  spleei»  is  like  the  Tarantula*  Uicjefiects 
of  whose  nmUgnant  poiscm.  are  to  ha  prevented 
liy  no  other  remedy  but  the  charms  of  mnsie : 
Ibf  you  are  to  uadcrstsndi  that  as  iobm  noxious 
aniaasU  cany  aotid«tes  ^  their  owit  poisons, 
so  thero  is  something  equally  unaoeountable 
iupoetiy;  for  though  it  is  sometimea  a  disee«c^ 
lit  is  to  be  cured  only  by  itself.  Now,  I  lunaw- 
lag  Tom  Spindle's  constittttiQa,  and  that  he  is 
not  only  a  pretty  gentleman,  but  also  a  pretty 
poet,  found  the  true  cause  of  his  distempen  was 
%  violent  grie^  that  moved  his  afliectMOS  too 
stmogly :  fJD*,  during  the  late  treaty  of  peaee, 
he  had  writ  a  aKwt  excellent  poem  on  that 
sotyect ;  aad  wbeahe  waoted  l»it  twoHnea  in 
the  last  stanaa  £Dr  fimshiBg  the  whole  piece, 
tlmee  obmes  news  that  the  French  tyrant  wouM 
not  sign.    Spindle  iu  a  few  days  took  his  bed, 


and  had  lain  there  siiU,  had  not  I  Leeii  seat 
lor.  I  immediately  told  him,  the«v  was  great 
probabirity  the  French  would  now  sue  to  as  for 
peace.  I  saw  immediately  a  new  life  in  hie  eyes 
and  I  knew  that  nothing  could  hdp  him  for. 
ward  so  well,  as  bearing  verses  which  he  would 
believe  worse  than  his  own.  I  read  him,  there* 
fore,  the  Brussels  Postscript :  after  which  I  re- 
eitad  some  heroic  linm  of  my  own,  wbiclt-ope<> 
rated  so  strongly  on  the  tympanum  of  bis  ear, 
that  I  doubt  not  but  1  have  kept  out  all  other 
souuds  for  a  fortnight;  and  have  reason  to 
hop**,  we  shall  see  him  abroad  the  day  before 
bis  |)oem. 

This  you  see,  is  a  particular  secret  I  have 
found  out,  vis.  that  you  are  not  to  dioose  your 
physician  for  his  knowledge  in  your  distemper, 
but  for  having  it  himself.  Therefore,  I  am  at 
hand  for  all  maladies  arising  from  poetical 
vapours,  beyond  which  I  never  pretend.  For 
being  called  the  other  day  to  one  in  love,  I 
took  indeed  their  three  guineas,  and  gave  them 
my  adrice,  which  was  to  send  for  iEsculapiue, 
iBsculapius,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  patient,  ones 
out,  '  It  is  love!  it  is  love!  Oh!  the  unequal 
pulse!  these  are  the  symptoms  a  lover  feels;  such 
sighs,  such  pangs,  attend  the  uneasy  mind ;  nos 
can  our  art,  or  all  our  boasted  skill,  avail,— Yet. 
O  fair !  for  thee* — ^Thus  the  sage  ran  on,  and 
owned  the  passion  which  he  pitied,  as  well  as 
that  he  felt  a  greater  pain  than  ever  he  cured : 
after  which  he  concluded,  '  All  I  can  advise, 
is  marriage :  charms  and  beauty  will  give  new 
life  and  vigour,  and  turn  the  course  of  nature 
to  its  better  prospect/  This  is  the  new  way ; 
and  thus  ^sculapius  has  left  his  beloved  pow- 
ders, and  writes  a  recipe  for  a  wife  at  sixty«  In 
short,  my  friend  followed  the  prescription,  and 
msrried  youth  and  beauty  in  its  perfect  bloom. 

'  aofttae  In  SHvla's  novy  uns  b«  Mes^ 
AimI  all  ttie  Ixuy  ares  of  lire  defie* : 
Each  happy  honr  is  flilM  wUh  fredi  delight, 
WhUe  peace  the  day,  and  picasdre  crowns  the  night.' 

From  my  own  j^rtmeni,  Jmlp  97. 
Tragical  passion  was  the  subject  of  the  dis* 
course  where  I  last  visited  this  evening ;  and  a 
gentleman  who  knows  that  I  am  at  present 
writing  a  very' deep  tragedy,  directed  his  dis- 
course in  a  particular  manner  to  me.  *  It  is 
the  common  feult,'  said  he,  'of  you  gentlemen 
who  write  in  the  buskin  style,  that  you  give 
us  rather  the  sentiments  of  such  who  behold 
tragical  events,  than  of  such  who  bear  a  part 
in  them  themselves.  1  would  advise  all  who 
pretend  this  way  to  read  Shakspeare  with  care  ; 
and  they  will  soon  be  deterred  from  putting 
forth  what  is  usually  called  tragedy.  The  way 
of  common  writers  in  this  kind  is  rather  the 
description  thaa  the  eapressiou  of  sorrow. 
There  is  no  medium  in  these  attempts,  and 
you  must  goto  the  very  bottom  of  the  heart, 
or  it  is  all  mere  ^°S"fS«>^P^^fk^  writer  of 
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rach  Uiies  it  oo  more  a  poet,  than  a  man  ii  a 
Itbytician  for  knowing  the  names  of  distempen, 
witboat  the  causey  of  them.  Men  of  lense  are 
profeueil  enemies  to  all  such  empty  laboars  : 
for  he  who  pretends  to  be  sorrowful,  and  is 
not,  is  a  wretch  yet  mure  contemptible  than 
be  who  pretends  to  be  merry,  and  is  not.  Such 
a  tragedian  is  only  maudlin  drunk.'  The  gentle- 
man went  on  with  much  warmth ;  but  all  be 
could  say  bad  little  effect  upon  me :  but  when  I 
came  hither,  1  so  far  observed  his  oocmsel,  that  I 
looked  into  Shakspeare.  The  tragedy  I  dipped 
into  was  '  Henry  the  Fourth.'  In  the  scene 
where  Morton  is  preparing  to  tell  Nortbum- 
berland  of  bis  son's  de«tb,  the  old  man  does 
not  giye  him  time  to  speak,  but  says, 

'  The  whttencM  Of  thy  dieekt 
]•  apler  thao  Uiy  toDgue  to  tell  thy  erranil ; 
Even  mch  a  man,  ao  fciot,  so  tplritleM, 
So  dull,  10  dead  in  look,  m  woe>becone» 
Drew  Prlam^s  cnrtaln  at  the  dead  of  niflihtf 
And  would  have  told  him  half  hb  Troy  was  barot ; 
But  Pri4ni  Crand  the  Sre,  ere  he  his  tonriei 
And  I  my  Hercy's  death,  ere  thoa  report**  it.* 

The  image  in  this  place  is  wonderfully  noble 
and  great ;  yet  this  man  in  all  this  is  but  rising 
towards  his  great  affliction,  and  is  still  enough 
himself,  as  you  see,  to  make  a  simile.  But 
when  be  is  certain  of  his  son's  death,  he  is  lost 
to  all  patience,  and  gives  up  all  the  regards  of 
this  life ;  and  since  the  last  of  evils  is  fallen  upon 
him,  he  calls  for  it  upon  all  the  world. 

'  Now  let  not  oatan:*s  hand 
Keep  the  wild  ilood  cooftn'd  ;  let  order  die. 
And  \bc  the  world  no  longer  be  a  stage. 
To  ffeed  oontentioo  in  a  ling'ring  ad ; 
Bat  let  vne  opirit  of  the  flrst-bom  Cafai 
ReigD  in  all  boaums,  that  each  heart  being  sot 
On  bloody  aoorses,  the  wide  scene  may  end, 
And  darkness  be  Uie  barier  of  the  dead.' 

Reading  but  this  one  scene  has  convinced 
me>  that  be,  who  describes  the  concern  of 
great  men,  must  have  a  soul  as  noble,  and  as 
susceptible  of  high  thoughu,  as  they  whom  he 
represents :  I  shall  therefore  lay  by  my  drama 
for  some  time,  and  turn  my  thoughts  to  cares 
and  griefs  somewhat  below  that  of  heroes,  but 
no  less  moving.  A  misfortune,  proper  for  me 
to  take  notice  of,  has  too  lately  happened :  the 
disconsolate  Maria  has  three  days  kept  her 
phamfcsr  lor  the  loss  of  the  beauteous  Fidelia, 
her  lap-dog.  Lesbia  herself  did  not  shed  more 
tears  for  her  sparrow.  What  makes  her  the 
more  concerned  is,  that  we  know  not  whether 
Fidelia  was  killed  or  stolen ;  but  she  was  seen 
in  the  parlour-window  when  the  train-bands 
went  by,  and  never  since.  Whoever  gives 
notice  of  her,  dead  or  alive,  shall  be  rewarded 
with  a  kiss  of  her  lady. 
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Firom  iN|f  oim  AJHnrtmgni,  Jmiy  79* 
This  day  1  obliged  Pacolet  to  entertain  me 
with  matters  which  regarded  persons  of  his 
own  character  and  occupation.  We  chose  to 
take  our  walk  on  Tower-hill,  and  as  we  were 
coming  from  thence,  in  order  to  stroll  as  far  as 
Garraway's,*  I  observed  two  men  who  had  but 
just  landed  coming  from  the  water-side.  I 
thought  there  was  something  uncommon  in 
their  mien  and  aspect ;  but  though  they  seemed 
by  theii*  visage  to  be  related,  yet  there  was  a 
warmth  in  their  manner,  as  if  they  dit^red 
Very  much  in  their  sentiments  of  the  subject 
on  which  they  were  talking.  One  of  them 
seemed  to  have  a  natural  confidence  mixed 
with  an  ingenuous  freedom,  in  his  gesture; 
bis  dress  very  plain,  but  very  graceful  and  be- 
coming ;  the  other,  in  the  mitlst  of  an  over- 
bearing carriage,  betrayed,  by  fi^uently  look- 
ing round  him,  a  suspicion  that  he  was  not 
enough  regarded  by  those  he  met,  or  that  he 
feared  they  would  make  some  attack  upon 
him.  This  person  was  much  taller  than  his 
companion,  and  added  to  that  height  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  feather  in  his  hat,  and  heels  to 
his  shoes  so  monstrously  high,  that  he  had 
three  or  four  times  fallen  down,  had  he  not 
been  supported  1^  bis  fHend.  They  made  a 
full  stop  as  they  came  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  place  where  we  stood.  The  plain  gentle- 
man bowed  to  Pacolet  $  the  other  looked  upon 
him  with  some  displeasure :  upon  which  I  asked 
him  who  they  both  wete  ?  when  be  thus  in- 
formed me  of  their  persons  and  circumstances : 
'  You  may  remember,  Isaac,  that  I  have 
often  told  youy  there  aro  beings  of  a  superior 
rank  to  mankind;  who  frequently  visit  the 
habitations  of  men,  in  order  to  call  them  from 
some  wrong  pursuits  in  which  they  are  actually 
engaged*  or  divert  them  from  methods  which 
will  lead  them  into  errors  for  the  future.  He 
that  will  carefully  reflect  upon  the  occurrences 
of  his  life,  will  find  he  has  been  sometimes  ex- 
tricated out  of  difficulties,  and  received  favours 
where  he  could  never  have  expected  such  be- 
nefits ;  as  well  as  met  with  cross  events  from 
some  unseen  hand,  whieh  has  disappointed  bis 
best  laid  designs.  Such  accklents  arrive  from 
the  interventions  of  aSriel  beings,  as  they  are 
benevolent  or  hurtful  to  the  nature  of  man  ; 
and  attend  his  steps  in  the  tracks  of  ambition, 
of  business,  and  of  pleasure.  Before  I  ever 
appeared  to  you  in  the  manner  I  do  now,  I 
have  frequently  followed  you  in  your  evening- 
walks  ;  and  have  often,  by  throwing  some 
accident  in  your  way,  as  the  passing  by  of 
a  funeral,  or  the  appearance  of  some  other 
solemn  object,  given  your  imagination  a  new 
turn,  and  changed  a  night  you  have  destined 
to  mirth  and  jollity,  into  an  exereise  of  study 


Oarraway  Itept  a  colfeo4ioaB  at  Uiat  time  opposHa  to 
the  Koyal  Eicchange,  probably  In  the  plaeo  wtere  thers  is 
now  a  colftichouit  well  knowa  by  thcMtpejuaM^ , 
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«nd  coDtenpUtioa.  I  was  tbe  M  loldter  who 
met  yon  last  tuminer  io  Chelsea-fields,  and 
preteoded  that  I  had  broken  my  woodea-lug, 
and  could  not  get  borne ;  bat  I  snapped  it  short 
off*  on  purpose  that  you  might  fall  into  the  re- 
flections you  did  on  that  sub|ect,  and  take  me 
into  your  hack.  If  you  remember,  you  made 
yourself  very  merry  oo  that  fracture,  and  asked 
me  whether  1  thought  1  should  next  winter 
feel  eold  in  the  toes  of  that  leg  ?  as  is  usually 
observed,  that  those  who  lose  limbs  are  sensible 
of  pains  in  the  extreme  parts,  even  after  those 
limbs  are  cut  off.  However,  my  keeping  you 
then  in  the  story  of  the  battle  of  tbe  Boyne 
prevented  an  assignation,  which  would  have 
led  you  into  more  disasters  than  1  then  related. 

'  To  be  short :  those  two  persons  whom  you 
•ee  yonder  are  such  as  I  am ;  they  are  not  real 
men,  but  are  mere  shades  and  figures,  one  is 
named  Aletbes,  tbe  other  Verisinulis.  Their 
office  is  to  be  tbe  guardians  and  representatives 
of  conscience  and  honour.  They  are  now  going 
'  to  visit  the  several  parts  of  the  town,  to  see 
Imw  their  interests  In  the  world  decay  or  flou- 
rish, and  to  purge  themselves  from  the  many 
false  imputations  they  daily  meet  with  ii^  the 
commerce  and  conversation  of  men.  Tou  ob- 
served Verisimilis  frowned  when  he  first  saw 
me.  What  be  is  provoked  at  is,  that  I  told 
hSm  one  day,  though  be  strutted  and  dressed 
with  so  much  ostentation,  if  be  kept  himself 
within  his  own  bouads,  he  was  but  a  lackey, 
and  wore  only  that  gentleman's  livery  whom 
he  is  now  with.  This  frets  him  to  the  heart ; 
lor  you  must  know,  he  has  pretended  a  long 
time  to  set  op  for  himself,  and  gets  among  a 
crowd  of  the  more  unthinking  part  of  mankind, 
who  take  him  for  a  person  of  the  first  quality ; 
though  his  introduction  into  tbe  world  was 
wholly  owing  to  his  present  companion.' 

This  encounter  was  very  agreeable  to  me,  and 
I  was  resolved  to  dog  them,  and  desired  Pacolet 
to  accompany  me.  I  soon  perceived  what  he  told 
me  in  the  gesture  of  the  persons;  for,  when 
they  lookad  at  each  other  in  discourse,  tbe 
well-dressed  man  suddenly  cast  down  his  eyes, 
and  discovered  that  the  other  had  a  painful 
superiority  over  him.  After  some  further  dis- 
course, they  topk  leave.  The  plain  gentleman 
went  down  towards  Thames-street,  in  order  to 
be  present,  at  least,  at  the  oaths  taken  at  the 
custom»house ;  and  the  other  made  directly  for 
tbe  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  incredible  how  great 
a  change  there  immediately  appeared  in  the 
man  of  honour,  when  he  got  rid  of  his  uneasy 
compamon :  he  acQusted  the  cock  of  his  hat 
a-new,  settled  his  sword-knot,  and  had  an  ap- 
pearance that  attracted  a  sudden  inclination 
for  him  and  his  interests  in  all  who  beheld  him. 
*  For  my  part,*  said  I  to  Pacolet, '  I  cannot  but 
think  you  are  mistaken  in  calling  this  person 
of  the  k>wer  quality ;  for  he  looks  much  more 
«ika  a  gentleman  than  tbe  other.    Do  not  you 


observe  all  eyes  are  upon  him,  as  he  advances  ? 
how  each  sex  gates  at  his  stature,  aspect,  ad- 
dress, and  motion  ?'  Paoolet  only  smiled  and 
shaked  his  head ;  as  leaving  me  to  be  convinced 
fay  my  own  further  observatk>n.  We  kept  on 
our  way  after  him  until  we  came  to  Exchange- 
alley,  where  the  plain  gentleman  again  came 
up  to  the  other ;  and  they  stood  together  after 
the  manner  of  eminent  merchants,  as  if  ready 
to  receive  applicatk>n ;  but  I  could  observe  no 
man  talk  to  either  of  them.  The  one  was 
laughed  at  as  a  fop ;  and  I  heard  many  whis- 
pers against  the  other,  as  a  wbimsksal  sort  of 
a  fellow,  and  a  great  enemy  to  trade.  They 
crossed  Cornhill  together,  and  came  into  the 
full  Exchange,  where  some  bowed,  and  gave 
themselves  airs  in  being  known  to  so  fine  a 
man  as  Verisimilis,  who,  they  said,  had  great 
interest  in  all  prince's  courts ;  and  the  other 
was  taken  notice  of  by  several,  as  one  thev 
had  seen  somewhere  long  before.  One  more 
particulariy  said,  he  had  formerly  been  a  man 
of  consideration  in  the  world ;  but  was  so  un- 
lucky, that  tXSty  who  dealt  with  him,  by  some 
strange  infatuatk>n  or  other,  had  a  way  of  cut- 
ting off  their  own  bills,  and  were  prodigiously 
slow  in  improving  their  stock.  Eiut  as  much 
as  I  was  curious  to  observe  the  reception  these 
gentlemen  met  with  upon  the  Exchange,  I  couki 
not  help  being  interrupted  by  one  that  came  up 
towards  us,  to  whom  every  body  made  their 
compliments.  He  was  of  the  common  height, 
and  in  his  dreu  there  seemed  to  be  great  care 
to  appear  no  way  particular,  except  in  a  certain 
exact  and  feat  manner  of  behariour  and  cir- 
cumspection. He  was  wonderfully  careful  that 
bis  shoes  and  doaths  should  he  without  the 
least  speck  upon  them  ;  and  seemed  to  think, 
that  on  such  an  acckient  depended  hb  very  life 
and  fortune.  There  was  hardly  a  num  on  the 
Exchange  who  had  not  a  note  upon  him ;  and 
each  seemed  very  well  satisfied  that  their  money 
lay  in  his  hands,  without  demanding  payment. 
I  asked  Pacolet,  what  great  merchant  that  was, 
who  was  so  universally  addressed  to,  yet  made 
too  familiar  an  appearance  to  command  that 
extraordinary  deference?  Pacolet  answered, 
'  This  person  is  the  demon  or  genius  of  credit ; 
bis  name  is  Umbra.  If  you  observe,  he  follows 
Aletbes  and  Verisimilis  at  a  distance ;  and  in- 
deed has  no  foundation  for  the  figure  he  makes 
in  tbe  world,  but  that  be  Is  thought  to  keep 
their  cash  ;  though,  at  tbe  same  time,  none 
who  trust  him  would  trust  the  others  for  a 
groat.'  As  the  company  rolled  about,  the 
three  spectres  were  jumbled  into  one  plaoe : 
when  they  were  so,  and  all  thought  there  was 
an  allianee  between  them,  they  immediately 
drew  upon  them  the  business  of  the  whole  Ex- 
change. But  their  aflhiis  soon  increased  to 
such  an  unwieldy  bulk,  that  Aletbes  took  his 
leave,  and  said,  *  be  wouki  not  engage  further 
than  he  had  an  immediai|«L  .^iM  J^  answer. 
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VerisimilU  pretended,  'that  though  he  had  re- 
▼eouea  Urge  enough  to  go  on  his  own  bottom, 
yet  it  was  below  one  of  his  fiainily  to  condescend 
to  trade  in  his  own  name ;'  therefore  he  also 
retired.    1  was  extremely  troubled  to  see  the 
glorious  mart  of  London  left  with   no  other 
guardian  but  him  of  credit.     But  Paoolet  told 
me,  *  that  traders  had  nothing  to  do  with' the 
honour  or  conscience  of  their  correspondents, 
provided  they  supported  a  general  behaviour  in 
the  world,  which  could  not  hurt  their  credit  or 
their  purses:  for/  said  he,  *  you  may,  in  this  one 
tract  of  building  df  London  and  Westminster, 
Me  the  imaginary  motives  on  which  the  great- 
est affairs  move,  as  well  as  in  rambling  over  the 
(tice  of  the  earth.    For  though  Alethes  is  the 
real  governor,  as  well  as  legislator  of  mankind, 
he  has  very  little  business  but  to  make  up 
quarrels ;  and  is  only  a  general  referee,  to  whom 
every  man  pretends  to  appeal,  but  is  satisfied 
with  his  determinations  no  further  than  they 
promote  his  own  interest.     Hence  it  is,  that 
the  soldier  and  the  courtier  model  their  actions 
according  to  Verisimilis's  manner,  and  the  mer- 
chant according  te  that  of  Umbra.     Among 
these  men,  honour  and  credit  are  not  valuable 
possessions  in  themselves,  or  pursued  out  of  a 
principle  of  justice ;   but  merely  as  they  are 
serviceable  to  ambition  and  to  commerce.   But 
the  world  will  never  be  in  any  manner  of  .order 
or  tranquillity,  until  men  are  firmly  convinced 
that  eonscienoe,  honour,  and  credit,  are  all  in 
one  interest ;   and  that,  without  the  concur- 
reaee  of  the  former,  the  latter  are  but  impo- 
sitions upon  ourselves  and  others.    The  force 
these  delusive  words  have»  is  not  seen  iu  the 
transactions  of  the  busy  world  only,  but  they 
have  also  their  tyranny  over  the  fair  sex.  Were 
you  to  ask  the  unhappy  Lais,  what  pangs  of 
reflection  preferring  the  consideration  of  her 
honour  to  her  conscience  has  given  her  ?  she 
oouJd  teU  you»  that  it  has  forced  her  to  drink 
up  half  a  gallon,  this  winter,  of  Tom  Dassapass 
potkins:  that  she  still  pines  away  for  fear  of 
being  a  mother ;  and  knows  not  but  the  mo- 
ment she  is  such,  she  shall  be  a  murderess  i 
but  if  conscience  had  as  strong  a  force  upon 
the  mind  as  honour,  the  first  step  to  her  un- 
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The  impositkm  of  honest  names  and  words 
upon  impmper  sol^^eets,  has  mada  so  Ngular  a 
confusian  aisoog  us,  that  we  are  apt  to  sit  down 
with  our  errorsi  well  enough  satisfied  with  the 
method*  we  wpt  fidten  iQto»  without  attempting 
to  deliver  ourselves  from  the  tyranny  under 
which  we  are  i>educed  by  such  innovations.  Of 
all  the  Uudable  motives  of  human  life,  none 
have  sufl'ered  so  much  in  this  kind,  as  love ; 
under  which  revenMl  name  a  bmul  deaire 
called  hist,  is  ftvquently  coocaaled  and  ad^ 
mitted ;  though  they  difiler  as  much  as  a  matron 
from  a  prostitute,  or  a  eompanton  from  a  buf' 
foon.  Philander  the  other  day  wac  bewailing 
t^is  misfortune  with  much  indignation*  and 
upbraided  me  for  having  some  time  sinej  quoted 
those  excellent  Unes  of  the  satirist : 

'To  an  exact  perfiscUon  the)*  have  broaght 
11m  aoUon  love,  the  paa*Mi  ia  fbrgoL' 

*  How  could  you,'  said  he,  *  leave  such  a 
hint  so  coldly  ?  How  could  Aspasia  and  Sem- 
pronia  enter  into  your  imagioatiou  at  the  same 
time,  and  you  never  declare  to  us  the  diffSerent 
receptioDS  you  gave  them  ?' 

The  figures  which  the  ancient  mythologists 
and  poets  put  upon  Love  and  Lust  in  their 
writings  are  very  instructive.  Love  is  a  beau- 
teous  blind  child,  adorned  with  a  quiver  and  a 
boWf  which  he  plays  with,  and  shoots  around 
him,  without  design  or  direction  ;  to  intimate 
to  us  that  the  person  beloved  has  no  intention 
to  give  us  the  anxieties  we  meet  with,  but  that 
the  beauties  of  a.  worthy  object  are  like  the 
charms  of  a  lovely  infant ;  they  cannot  but 
attract  your  concern  and  fondoe«»|  though  the 
child  so  regarded  is  as  insensible  of  the  value 
you  put  upon  it,  as  it  is  that  it  deserves  your 
benevolence.  On  the  other  side,  the  sages 
figured  Lust  in  the  form  of  a  satyr ;  of  shape, 
part  human,  part  bestial ;  to  signify  that  the 
followers  of  it  prostitute  the  reason  of  a  man 
to  pursue  the  appetites  of  a  beast  This  satyr 
is  made  to  haunt  the  paths  and  coverts  of  the 
wood-uymplis  and  shepherdesses,  to  lurk  on 
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say  Mttle our noCknit  of  these diflWrentilesiret, 
and  accordioffly  rank  their  followers.  /Aspasia 
nutt,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  be  tb«  first  of 
the  beauteous  order  of  Love,  whose  unaffected 
freedom,  and  conscious  innoeenoe,  giTe  her  the 
attendance  of  the  graces  in  all  her  actions. 
That  awful  distance  which  we  bear  toward  her 
in  all  our  thou^ts  of  her,  and  that  cheerful 
fooiiliarity  with  which  we  approach  her,  are 
certain  instances  of  her  being  the  true&t  object 
of  lore  of  any  of  her  sex.  In  this  accomplished 
lady,  lore  is  the  constant  effect,  because  it  is 
nerer  the  desi^.  Yet,  though  her  mein  car- 
ries much  more  invitation  than  command,  to 
behold  her  is  an  immediate  check  to  loose  be- 
haviour ;  aud  to  love  her  is  a  liberal  education ; 
for,  it  bdng  the  nature  of  all  love  to  create  an 
imitation  of  the  beloved  person  in  the  lover,  a 
regard  fbr*Aspasia  naturally  produces  decency 
of  manners,  and  good  conduct  of  life  in  her 
admirers.~\  If,  therefore,  the  giggling  Leucippe 
could  burgee  her  train  of  fops  assembled,  and 
Aspasia  move  by  them,  she  would  be  mortified 
at  the  veneration  with  which  she  is  beheld, 
even  by  Leucippe's  own  unthinking  equipage, 
whose  passions  have  long  taken  leave  of  their 
understandings. 

As  charity  is  esteemed  a  conjunction  of  the 
good  qualities  necessaiy  to  a  virtuous  man,  so 
k»ve  is  the  happy  composition  of  all  the  accom- 
plishments that  make  a  fine  gentleman.  The 
naotive  of  a  man's  life  is  seen  in  all  his  actions ; 
and  such  as  have  the  beauteous  boy  fur  their 
inspirer,  have  a  simplicity  of  behaviour,  and  a 
cerUun  evenness  of  desire,  which  bums  like  the 
lamp  of  life  in  their  bosoms ;  while  they  who 
are  instigated  by  the  satyr,  are  ever  tortured  by 
{ealoosies  of  the  object  of  their  wishes ;  often 
desire  what  they  scorn,  and  as  often  consciously 
and  knowingly  embrace  where  they  are  mutu- 
ally indifferent. 

Plorio,  the  generous  husband,  and  Limber- 
ham,  the  kind  keeper,  are  noted  examples  of 
Che  different  effects  which  these  desires  produce 
in  the  mind.  Amanda,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Florio,  lives  in  the  continual  enjoyment  of  new 
instances  of  her  husband's  friendship,  and  sees 
it  the  end  of  all  his  ambition  to  make  her  life 
ofie  aeries  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction ;  aud 
Amanda's  relish  of  the  goods  of  life  is  all  that 
makes  them  pleasing  to  Florio:  they  behave 
themselves  to  each  other,  when  present,  with  a 
certain  apparent  benevolence,  which  transports 
above  rapture ;  and  they  think  of  each  other 
in  absence  with  a  confidence  unknown  to  the 
highest  friendship:  their  satisfactioiis  are  dou- 
bled, their  sorrows  lessened,  by  participation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Corinna,*  who  is  the 


*  The  psnom  here  alltickd  to  nnder  ihe  names  of  l^orinna 
aad  Umbcrliaio,  wcf«  Mn.  EUabetti  Thomas,  Junior,  and 
Hcary  Cramwcll,  csqnire. 
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mistress  of  Limberbam,  lives  in  constant  tor- 
ment: her  equipage  is  an  old  woman,  who 
was  what  Corinna  is  now ;  and  an  antiquated 
footman,  who  was  pimp  to  Limberham*s  father; 
and  a  chambermaid,  who  is  Limherham's  wencK 
by  fits,  out  of  a  principle  of  politics  to  make 
her  jealous  and  watchful  of  Corinna.  Under 
this  guard,  and  in  this  conversation,  Corinna 
lives  in  state ;  the  furniture  of  her  habitation, 
and  her  own  gorgeous  dress,  make  her  the 
envy  of  all  the  strolling  ladies  in  the  town ; 
but  Corinna  knows  she  herself  is  but  part  of 
Limberbam's  household-stuff,  and  is  as  capable 
of  being  disposed  of  elsewhere,  as  any  other 
moveable.  But  while  her  keeper  is  persuaded 
by  his  spies,  that  no  enemy  has  been  within 
his  doors  since  his  last  visit,  no  Persian  prince 
was  ever  so  magnificently  bountiful :  a  kind 
look  or  falling  tear  is  worth  a  piece  of  brocade, 
a  sigh  is  a  jewel,  and  a  smile  is  a  cupboard  of 
plate.  All  this  is  shared  between  Corinna  and 
her  guard  in  his  absence.  With  this  great 
economy  and  industry  does  the  unhappy  Lim- 
berbam purchase  the  constant  tortures  of  jea- 
lousy, the  favour  of  spendin'g  his  estate,  and 
the  opportunity  of  enriching  one  by  whom  be 
knows  be  is  hated  and  despised.  These  are 
the  ordinary  and  common  evils  which  attend 
keepers ;  and  Corinna  is  a  wench  but  of  com- 
mon size  of  wickedness,  were  you  to  know  what 
passes  under  the  roof  where  the  fair  Messalina 
reigns  with  her  humble  adorer. 

Messalina  is  the  professed  mistress  of  man- 
kind ;  she  has  left  the  bed  of  her  husband,  and 
her  beauteous  Offspring,  to  give  a  loose  to  want 
of  shame  and  fullness  of  desire.  Wretched 
Nocturnus,  ber  feeble  keeper  |  How  the  poor 
creature  fribbles  in  bis  gait,  and  skuttles  from 
place  to  place,  to  despatch  his  necessary  affairs 
in  painful  daylight,  that  he  may  return  to  the 
constant  twilight  preserved  in  that  scene  of 
wantonness,  Messalina's  bed-chamber!  How 
does  he,  while  he  is  absent  from  thence,  con- 
sider in  bis  imagination  the  breadth  of  his  por- 
ter's shoulders,  the  spruce  night-cap  of  his 
valet,  the  ready  attendance  of  his  butler!  any 
of  all  whom  he  knows  she  admits,  and  pro- 
fesses to  approve  of.  This,  alas  !  is  the  gal- 
lantry, this  the  freedom  of  our  fine  gentlemen  ; 
for  this  they  preserve  their  liberty,  and  keep 
clear  of  that  bugbear,  marriage.  But  he  does 
not  understand  either  vice  or  virtue,  who  will 
not  allow,  that  life  without  the  rules  of  mora- 
lity is  a  wayward  uneasy  being,  with  snatches 
only  of  pleasure  ;  but  under  the  regulation  o^ 
virtue,  a  reasonable  and  uniform  habit  of  er 
joyment.  I  have  seen,  io  a  play  of  old  Hay- 
woods,  a  speech  at  the  end  of  aii  act,  which 
touched  this  point  with  much  spirit.  He  makes 
a  married  man  in  the  play,  upon  some  endear- 
ing occasion,  look  at  his  spouse  with  an  air  <  f 
fondness,  and  fall  into  the  f6Ik>wing  reflectiou 
on  his  condition  ©igitizec^by  LnOOQ  IC 
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Lei  d^ttKtMCi  aod  dmnkard*  tooni  tfcy  rbct, 
Wko,  iB  thdr  omwoiu  drughtt  md  hMU,  proftM 
Bolh  tbee  and  beav'Q,  ^  wlKmi  Ukni  wert  ord9Mi'<>* 
How  can  the  avife  call  It  Iom  of  freedoo^ 
Thus  to  convene  with,  tliot  to  f  aie  at 
A  fUtMU,  beantooot  friend  T 
BInsb  not,  my  bir-ooe,  that  thy  iQye  apuliimb  ihof > 
Nor  be  it  painftil  to  my  wedded  wife 
That  my  (bit  heart  o'erflow*  In  praue  of  tlwe. 
Tbon  art  by  law,  by  iniereit,  paliion,  mine : 
Faaplpn  and  reason  Join  iq  Ipye  of  thee, 
^nioa,  thmogh  a  world  of  calamny  and  Arand, 
We  paai  iMlh  nnreproach'd,  both  ondeeeiv'd ; 
While  in  each  otberli  Intereit  and  happineta, 
'^e  without  art  all  Ihcalliet  employ. 
And  all  oar  aenaea  wkhoot  goiit  enjoy. 
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THE  HISrrORV.OF  ORLANDO  THE  FAIR. 

Whatever  miilicious  men  may  say  of  our 
lucubrations,  we  have  no  design  but  to  produce 
unknown  merit,  or  place  in  a  proper  light 
the  actions  of  our  contemporaries  who  labour 
to  distinguish  themselves,  whether  it  be  by 
vice  or  virtue.  For  we  shall  never  give  accounts 
to  the  world  of  any  thing,  but  what  the  lives 
and  endeavours  of  the  persons,  of  whom  we 
treat,  make  the  basis  of  their  feme  and  repu- 
tation. For  this  reason,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  appearance  is  reputed  a  public  benefit; 
and  though  certain  persons  may  turn  what  we 
mean  fur  panegyric  into  scandal,  let  it  be  an- 
swered once  for  all,  that  if  our  praises  are 
really  designed  as  raillery,  such  malevolent 
persons  owe  their  safety  from  it,  only  to  their 
being  too  inconsiderable  for  history.  It  is  not 
every  man  who  deals  in  ratsbane,  or  is  unsea- 
sonably amorous,  that  can  adorn  story  like 
.£sculapius ;  nor  every  stock-jobber  of  the 
India  company  can  assume  the  port,  and  per- 
sonate t,he  figure  of  Aureugesebe.  My  noble 
ancestor,  Mr.  Shakspeare,  who  was  of  the  race 
of  the  8taflF*s  was  not  more  fond  of  the  memo- 


gnteftil  agt  would  olh«nns«  b«va  fcccod  Hwh 
Ten  lustra  *  and  more  are  wboUir  past  siiMi 
Orlando  first  appaarad  in  tlvs  metropolis  d 
this  ialand ;  bit  dtioeiit  -noble,  bit  wit  hit 
morons,  his  penon  cbanBiog.  But  to  none  dl 
these  reeooBroendatoiy  advaatagw  was  bis  titk 
so  undonbtedy  as  that  of  his  beauty.  His  com- 
plfeaion  was  fair,  but  his  ooiuitenanoe  manly  v 
his  stature  of  the  taUait,  bis  shape  the  most 
exact :  and  tboogb  in  all  bia  limbs  he  had  a 
proportion  as  delicate  as  we  see  in  the  works 
of  the  n»o«l  M>^ilfcl  statuaries,  bis  bo4y  had  « 
strength  a^  firmness,  lijttle  inferios  t^  the 
marble  of  which  such  images  are  formed.  This 
made  Orlando  tbe  univfftal  ^mt  of  all  the 
fair  sex ;  inoooent  virgins  sighed  for  hiass  as 
Adonis;  exparienoed  widows,  as  Hercu|«a. 
Thus  (|id  this  figupe  walk  alope  tbc(  patten^ 
and  ornament  pf  our  species,  but  of  oovi*«  tha 
envy  of  ^U  who  bad  the  same  p^issions  without 
his  superior  merit  aod  pretences  to  the  favqnr 
of  tltat  enchanting  crea^ur%  woman.  However, 
the  generous  Orlando  believed  himself  formed 
for  the  world,  and  not  to  be  engrossed  by  any 
particular  affection.  He  sighed  not  fur  Delia, 
for  Chloris,  for  Chloe,  for  Betty,  nor  n^  lady» 
nor  for  the  ready  chamber-maid,  nor  distant 
baroness :  woman  was  his  mi»tress,  and  the 
whole  sex  ^is  ^^reglip.  His  form  was  always 
irresistible  :  apd  if  we  consider,  that  not  onei 
of  five  hundred  can  be%r  the  l^east  favour  from 
a  lady  without  being  exalted  above  himself^ 
if  also  we  must  allow,  that  a  smile  from  a  side- 
box  has  ipaade  Jack  Spruce  half  mad ;  we  can- 
not think  it  wonderfol  that  Orlando's  repeated 
conquests  touched  his  brain :  so  it  certain^^ 
did,  and  Orlando  became  an  enthusiast  in  love  '^ 
and  in  all  bis  address  contracted  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  breeding  lyad 
civility,  ^owcver,  powerful  as  he  was,  he 
would  still  add  to  the  advantages  6f  his  person, 
that  of  1^  profession  which  the  ladies  always 
favour,  and  immediately  comipenced  soldier.f 
Thus  equipped  for  love  and  bonoqr,  our  hero, 
seeks  distant  climes  and  adventures,  and  leaves 
the  despairing  nymphs  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
courtships  of  beaux  and  witlings  till  his  return. 
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decry  bis  fomitafe)  liii  drert$  bii  taamier ;  biit 
an  tacb  rivalry  he  tupprested  (as  tbe  philo- 
sopher ilid  the  sceptie,  who  aipied  there  was 
no  such  thing  us  motion)  by  only  moving. 
Tbe  beauteous  ViMaria^*  who  only  was  formed 
for  bis  paramour,  became  the  ol^ect  of  bis 
aileetibd.  H^  tHi  sp^^  {6  her  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

•MADAM, 

'  It  is  not  dnfy  Ibst  natbra  bsiB  amde  as  Ub 
the  anst  «ccwn|Aishfed  of  each  sea-,  ai^d  pointed 
to  at  to  bbey  faer  dietates  in  Mcoming  one ; 
hbt  ibat  tbeM  is  also  ah  anibiy«n  in  foUoil^inf 
tbe  nri^ty  i^ersoBs  you  ba^e  favnured.  Where 
kh^  and  lieMe^  4s  great  ai  AiexaHdbr,  dr 
aocb  ■§  eoMd  persnNite  Alexander,  ^  have 
brtwed^  penllit  ^our  general  to  favy  bis  Unrtigt* 

AcoonKag  to  Milton  } 

■fhc  Ciir  wllh  coiisdbns  tnajosty  i^^Pi'OvM 

Fortune  having  now  supplied  Orlando  with 
necessaries  for  his  high  taste  of  gallantry  and 
pleasure,  hi^  equipage  and  economy  had  some- 
thing in  them  more  stimptuouS  and  gallant 
than  could  be  received  in  our  degenerate  age ; 
tWrefurc  his  figure,  though  highly  graceful, 
appeared  so  exotic,  that  it  assembled  all  the 
Briions  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  who  saw  his 
grandeur  to  follow  his  cUariut  with  shouts  and 
acclamations ;  which  he  regarded  with  the 
contempt  which  great  minds  adfectin  the  midst 
of  applauses.  I  remember,  I  had  the  honour 
to  see  him  one  day  stop,  and  call  the  youths 
about  him  to  whom  be  spake  as  follows : 

'  Good  bastanIsr-<xo  to  school  and  do  not  lose 
your  time  in  following  my  wheels :  I  am  loth 
to  hurt  yuu^  because  1  know  not  but  you  are 
all  roy  own  offspring  :  hark  ye,  you  sirrah  with 
,the  white  hair,  I  am  sure  you  are  mine :  there 
is  half-a-crown.  'tell  your  mother,  this,  with 
tfie  half-crown  I  gave  her  when  I  got  you, 
cutees  to  five  shillings.  Thou  hast  cost  me 
air  that,  and  yet  thou  art  good  for  nothing. 
^hjt  you  young  dogs,  did  you  never  see  a  man 
liefore?*  *  Never  such  a  one  as  you,  noble 
general,'  replied  a  truant  from  Westminster. 
'  Sirrah,  I  believe  thee :  there  is  a  crown  for 
thpe.     Drive  on,  coacbmao.  ^ 

This  vehicle  though  sacred  to  love,  was  not 
adorned  with  doves  :  such  a  hieroglyphic  de- 
ik>ted  too  languishing  a  passion.  Oflando, 
Therefore,  gave  the  eag1e,t  as  being  of  a  con- 
litutioo  which  inclined'  him  rather  to  seize 
Vis  prey  with  talons,  ttan  pine  for  it  with 
Sturm  urs. 


*  BartMra,  datt^Mtti-  iM  htftt^  io  WHIfluri  VIRMV,  lord 
viseoant  OraoMna  uf  tbeUmidoni  oflWIand. 

i-  An  sikuion  to  OMdman  Ibe  player,  who  wa»  one  m 
Bk  promiKDoaB  (rain  above-meotioned. 

!  The  FkMinga  give  tfieSilread  Eagle,  i»'«>mir  OT  0i^ 
GemuHi  empire. 


I  htfp%  VetH^VM  the  IblfoWin^  Ibtter  fVom 
Mr.  Powel  of  Bkth,  tvbo,  I  thinly,  rudi  ffoni  the 
piihit  b^t^eeh  bs ;  ^bicli  I  leave  ibe  Whole 

H  haac  Buikertiqj^y  Esq, 
'SIK,  Bath,Jaly28. 

'  Having  a  great  deal  of  more  advaotageoOs 
business  at  present  on  my  bands,  I  thoug ht  to 
h;ive  deferred  answering  your  Tatler  of  the 
twenty-first  instant  until  tbe  company  was 
gone  and  season  over;  but)  having  resolved 
not  to  recard  ai^  irapertinencies  of  yoi^r  paper, 
except  what  relate  particularly  to  me,  I  am 
the  mor^  easily  induced  to  answer  yon^  as  I 
shall  find  time  to  do  it.  First^  partly  lest  yon 
should  think  yourself  neglected,  which  I  have 
reason  to  believe  you  would  take  heinously  ill* 
Secondly,  partly  because  it  will  increase  my 
fame,  and  consequently  my  audience^  when 
all  the  quality  shall  see  with  how  much  wit 
and  raiHeiy  I  show  you — I  do  not  care  a  farthing 
for  you.  Thirdly,  partly  because  being  with- 
out books,  if  I  do  not  show  much  learning,  it 
will  not  be  imputed  to  my  having  none. 

'  I  have  travelled  Italy,  France,  and  Spain; 
and  fully  comprehended  whatever  any  Gernfai 
artist  in  tbe  world  can  do ;  yet  cannot  I  im» 
gine  why  you  should  endeavour  to  disturb  the 
repose  and  plenty  which,  though  unworthy,  t 
ei^oy  at  this  place.  It  cannot  be,  that  you 
take  offence  at  my  prologues  and  epilogues, 
which  you  are  pleased  to  miscaH  foolish  and 
abusive.  No,  no,  until  yon  give  a  better,  I 
shall  not  forbear  thinking  that  the  true  reason 
of  your  picking  a  quarrel  with  me  wns,  because 
it  is  more  agreeable  to  your  principles,  as  welt 
as  more  to  the  honour  of  your  assur^  victory^ 
to  attack  a  governor.  Mr.  Isaac,  Mr.  Isaac, 
I  can  see  mto  a  miH-stone  as  far  as  another, 
as  the  saying  is ;  you  are  for  sowing  the  seeds 
of  sedition  and  disobedience  among  my  poppets, 
and  your  zeal  fof  the  good  old  cause  would 
make  you  persuade  Punch  to  poll  the  string 
from  his  chops,  and  not  move  his  jaw  when 
I  have  a  mind  he  should  harangue.  Now, 
f  appeal  to  all  men,  if  this  be  not  contrary  to 
that  unaccountable  and  uncontrollable  domi- 
nion, which  by  the  laws  of  nature  I  exercise 
over  them  ;  for  all  sorts  of  wood  and  wire  were 
made  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man :  I  have, 
therefore,  an  unquestionable  right  to  frame, 
fasliion,  and  put  them  together  as  I  please; 
and  having  made  them  what  they  are,  roy 
puppets  are  my  property,  and'  t'herefore  my 
slaves  ;  nor  is  there  in  nature  any  thing  mor« 
just,  than  the  h'oft^  ^M9t^  i^psid  by  a  lesi 
to  a  more  excellent  being :  so  that  by  the  right, 
therefore,  of  a  superior  genius,  I  am, their 
supreme  moderator,  although  you  would  insi- 
nuate, agreeab^gf^g^^r  levelling  principles. 
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that  I  am  myself  but  a  great  puppet,  and  can 
therefore  have  but  a  c(M>rdinate  juriadiction 
with  them.  I  suppose,  I  have  now  suflSciently 
made  it  appear,  that  I  have  a  paternal  right 
to  keep  a  puppet-show,  and  this  right  I  will 
mainuin  in  my  prologues  on  all  occasions. 

*  And,  therefore,  if  you  write  a  defence  of 
yourself  against  this  my  self-defence,  I  ad- 
monish you  to  keep  within  bounds ;  for  every 
day  will  not  be  so  propitious  to  )rou  as  the 
twenty^nintb  of  April;  and  perhaps  my  re- 
sentment may  get  the  better  of  my  generosity, 
and  I  may  no  longer  scorn  to  fight  one  who 
is  not  my  equal,  with  unequal  weapons :  there 
are  such  things  as  tcandaiums  magnaiumst 
therefore,  take  heed  hereafter  how  you  write 
such  things  as  I  cannot  easily  answer,  for  that 
will  put  me  in  a  passion. 

*  I  order  you  to  handle  only  these  two  pro- 
positwns,  to  which  our  dispute  may  be  reduced : 
the  first,  whether  1  have  not  an  absolute  power, 
whenever  I  please,  to  light  a  pipe  with  one  of 
Punch's  legs,  or  warm  my  fingers  with  his 
whole  carcass  ?  the  second,  whether  the  devil 
would  not  be  in  Punch,  should  he  by  word  or 
deed  opfiose  my  sovereign  wiH  and  pleasure  ? 
and  then,  perhaps,  I  may,  if  I  can  find  leisure 
for  it,  give  you  the  trouble  of  a  second  letter. 

*  But  if  you  intend  to  tell  me  of  the  original 
of  puppet-shows ;  and  the  several  changes  and 
revolutions  that  have  happened  in  them  since 
Thespis,  and  I  do  not  care  who,  that  is  NoH 
me  ttmgere  I  I  have  solemnly  engaged  to  say 
nothing  of  what  I  cannot  approve.  Or,  if  you 
talk  of  certain  contracts  with  the  maynr  and 
burgesses,  or  fees  to  the  consUbles,  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  acting,  I  will  not  write  one  single  word 
about  any  such  matters ;  but  shall  leave  you  to 
be  mumbled  by  the  learned  and  very  ingenious 

^  author  of  a  late  book,  who  knows  very  well  what 
is  to  be  said  and  done  in  such  cases.  He  is  now 
shuffling  the  cards,  and  dealing  to  Timothy ; 
but  if  he  wins  the  game,  I  will  send  him  to  play 
at  back-gammon  with  you ;  aud  then  he  will 
satisfy  you  that  duce-ace  makes  five. 

'  And  so,  submitting  myself  to  be  tried  by  my 
countiy,  and  allowing  any  jury  of  twelve  good 
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Qalcqafd  agnnt  homiiMS 

iKMtri  CM  ftrrago  Ifbelli.    Jki v.  Sat.  i.  85,  efi. 

Whatever  neo  do,  or  sir»  or  think,  or  draun. 
Our  motley  paper  sefMt  ft»r  its  Ibeme.  p. 

WkUtt  ChocoUUe-hmut^  Auguit  5. 
CONTINUATION   OP  THE  HISTORY  OP 
ORLANDO  THE  FAIR.* 
FoRTUifB  being  now  pro|ntious  to  the  gay 
Orlando,  be  dressed,  he  spoke,  be  moved  as  a 
man  might  be  supposed  to  do  in  a  nation  of 
pygmies,  and  had  an  equal  value  for  our  ap- 
probation or  dislike.    It  is  usual  for  those  who 
profess  a  contempt  for  the  worid,  to  fly  from 
it  and  live  in  obscurity ;   but  Orlando,  with  a 
greater  magnanimity,  contemned  it,  and  ap. 
peared  in  it  to  tell  them  so.    If,  therefore,  his 
exalted  mien  met  with  an  unwelcome  reception, 
he  was  sure  always  to  double  the  cause  whioh 
gave  the  distaste.    You  see  our  beauties  affeet 
a  n^ligence  in  the  ornament  of  their  hair, 
and  adjusting  their  head-dresses,  as  conscious 
that  they  adorn  whatever  they  wear.    Orlando 
had  not  only  this  humour  in  common  with 
other  beauties,  but  also  bad  a  neglect  whether 
things  became  him  or  not,  in  a  world  he  con- 
temned.    For  this  reason,  a  noble  particularity 
appeared  in  all  his  economy,  furniture,  and 
equipage.    And  to  convince  the  present  little 
race,  how  unequal  all  their  measures  were  to 
Antediluvian,  as  he  called  himself,  in  respect 
of  the  insects  which  now  appear  for  men,  he 
sometimes  rode  in  an  open  tumbril,  of  less 
size  than  ordinary,  to  show  the  largeness  of 
his  limbs,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  personage, 
to  the  greater  advantage.    At  other  seasons, 
all  his  appointments  had  a  magnificence,  as  if 
it  were  formed  by  the  genius  of  Trimalchio  of 
old ;    which  showed  itself  in  doing  ordinary 
things  with  an  air  of  pomp  and  grandeur.   Or- 
lando therefore  called  for  tea  by  beat  of  drum ; 
his  valet  got  ready  to  shave  him  by  a  trumpet 
to  horse ;  and  water  was  brought  for  his  teeth, 
when  the  sound  was  changed  to  boots  and 
saddle. 
In  all  these  glorious  excesses  from  the  corn- 
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his  dolours  ^^  to  And  redress  for  an  unhappy 
lOTer.  AU'  high  spirits,  in  any  forest  a^tation  of 
mind,  are  inclined  to  relieve  themselves  lyr  poe- 
try:  the  renowned  porter  of  Oliver*  had  not  more 
volumes  around  his  cell  in  his  college  of  Bedlam, 
than  Orlando  in  his  present  apartment.  And 
tbou^  inserting^  poetry  in  the  midst  of  prose 
he  thouf^ht  a  licence  among^  correct  writers 
not  to  he  indul^^,  it  is  hoped  the  necessity  of 
doing  it»  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  hero  of 
whom  we  treat,  will  plead  for  the  liberty  we 
shall  hereafter  take,  to  print  Orlando's  solilo- 
quies in  verse  and  prose,  after  the  manner  of 
frreat  wits,  and  such  as  those  to  whom  they 
are  nearly  allied.  ^ 

fP^ilFs  Qiffeg-kouse,  Augutt  5. 
A  good  company  of  us  were  this  day  to  see, 
or  rather  to  hear,  an  artful  person  do  several 
feats  of  activity  with  his  throat  and  windpipe. 
The  first  thing  wherewith  he  presented  us, 
was  a  ring  of  bells,  which  be  imitated  in  a  most 
miraculous  manner;  after  that,  he  gave  us  all 
the  different  notes  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  to  our 
great  delight  and  astonishment.  Tbe  com- 
pany expressed  their  applause  with  much  noise ; 
and  never  was  heard  such  a  harmony  of  men 
and  dogs  :  but  a  certain  plump,  merry  fellow, 
from  an  angle  of  the  room,  fell  a  crowing  like 
a  cock  so  ingeniously,  that  he  won  our  hearts 
from  tbe  other  operator  in  an  instant.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  htm,  1  recollected  I  had  seen 
him  on  the  stage,  and  immediately  knew  it  to 
be  Tom  Mirrour,t  the  comical  actor.  He  im-' 
mediately  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  told, 
me,  *  be  was  surprised  to  see  a  virtuoso  take 
satisfoction  in  any  representations  below  that 
of  human  life  ;*  and  asked  me,  '  whether  I 
thought  this  acting  bells  and  dogs  was  to  be 
considered  under  the  notion  of  wit,  humour, 
or  satire  ?  Were  it  not  better,'  continued,  he 
*  to  have  some  particular  picture  of  man  laid 
before  your  eyes,  that  might  incite  your  laugh- 
ter V  He  had  no  sooner  spoke  the  word,  but 
he  immediately  quitted  bis  natural  shape,  and 
talked  to  me  ib  a  very  diflferent  air  and  tone 
from  what  he  had  used  before :  upon  which, 
all  that  sat  near  us  laughed ;  but  I  saw  no  dis- 
tortion in  his  countenance*  or  any  thing  that 
appeared  to  me  disagreeable.  I  asked  Pacolet, 
'  what  meaot  that  sudden  whisper  about  us  ?' 
for  I  could  not  take  the  jest.  He  answered, 
'  Tbe  gentleman  you  were  talking  to  as- 
sumed your  air  and  countenance  so  exactly, 
that  all  fell  a-laughing  to  see  how  little  you 
knew  yourself,  and  how  much  you  were  ena- 
moured with  your  own  image.    But  that  per- 


son,' continued  my  moidtory  '  If  men  would 
make  the  right  use  of  him,  might  be  as  instm- 
mental  to  their  reforming  errors  in  gestive, 
language,  and  speech,  as  a  dancing-master, 
linguist,  or  orator.  You  see  he  laid  yourself 
before  you  with  so  much  address,  that  you  saw 
nothing  particular  in  his  behaviour :  he  has  so 
happy  a  knack  of  representing  errors  and  im- 
perfectwns,  that  you  can  bear  your  foults  in 
him  as  well  as  in  younelf :  he  is  the  fi9t  mimie 
that  ever  gave  the  beauties,  as  well  as  tbe  de- 
formities, of  the  man  he  acted.  What  Mr. 
Dryden  said  of  a  veiy  great  man,  mi^  be  well 
applied  to  him  t 


to  be 


*  Cromwell*!  porter  It  nid  to  have  been  tbe  original 
from  which  Caint  OabrM,  fiitber  of  Coiley-Obber,  ooplcd 
one  of  tbe  ImMttefiBoret  on  Bedlam  gate. 

t  Mr.  Bkbard  Eatooort,  oommonly  caHcd  Dick  Estcoart, 
edebralcd  Ibr  Mi  mhnk  powers,  fn  which  be  waa  inirol- 
table. 


Not  one,  bat  aU  maukfaMfk  epttome.* 

You  are  to  know,  that  this  pantomime  may 
be  said  to  be  a  species  of  himself:  he  has  no 
commerce  with  the  rest  oi  mankind,  but  as 
they  are  the  objects  of  imitation ;  like  the  In- 
dian fowl,  called  the  Mock-bii^,  who  hss  no 
note  of  bis  own,  but  bits  every  sotmd  in  the 
wood  as  soon  as  he  hears  it ;  so  that  Mirrour 
is  at  once  a  copy  and  an  original.  Poor  Mir- 
rour's  fate,  as  well  as  talent,  is  like  that  of  the 
bird  we  just  now  spoke  of;  tbe  nightingale, 
the  linnet,  the  lark,  are  delighted  with  his 
company ;  but  the  buzzard,  the  crow,  and  the 
owl,  are  observed  to  be  his  mortal  enemies. 
Whenever  Sophronius  meets  Mirrotir,  he  re- 
ceives him  with  civility  and  respect,  and  well 
knows  a  good  copy  of  himself  can  be  no  injury 
to  him ;  but  Bathillus  shuns  the  street  where 
he  expects  to  meet  him ;  for  he  that  knows 
his  every  step  and  look  is  constrained  and  af- 
fected, must  be  afraid  to  be  rivalled  in  bis 
action,  and  of  having  it  discovered  to  be  on- 
natural  by  its  being  practised  by  another  as 
well  as  himself. 

F^om  mjf  MMS  Apartment  August  5. 
Letters  firom  Coventry  and  other  places  have 
been  sent  to  me,  in  answer  to  what  I  have  said 
in  relation  to  my  antagonist  Mr.  Powel ;  and 
advise  me  with  warm  language  to  keep  to  sub- 
jects more  proper  for  me  than  such  high  points. 
But  the  writers  of  these  epistles  mistake  the 
use  alid  service  I  proposed  to  tbe  learned  world 
by  such  observations :  for  you  are  to  understand, 
that  tbe  title  of  this  paper  gives  me  a  right  in 
taking  to  myself,  and  inserting  in  it,  all  such 
parts  of  any  book  or  letter  which  are  foreign 
to  tbe  purpose  intended,  or  profiessed  by  tbe 
writer :  so  that,  suppose  twogreat  dirines  should 
argue,  and  treat  each  other  with  warmth  and 
levity  unbecoming  their  subject  or  character, 
all  that  they  say  uiiflt  for  that  place  is  veiy 
proper  to  be  inserted  liere.  Therefore,  from 
time  to  time,  in  all  writings  which  shall  here- 
after be  published,  you  shall  have  from  me 
extracts  of  all  that  shall  appear  not  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentle  reader, 
I  will  show  what  to  turn  over  unready  and  what 
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topenite.  FbrtbnHMl  I  b»ve  AOMtbcroattcAl 
tiere  ^repurii*.  in  which  I  wiU  sift  wrery  page 
ami  pftragrapb;  and  all  that  falli  tbitmsh  I 
shall  mak«  boW  with  ttr  my  own  ute.  Tht 
mane  tbiag  will  be  at  beneAcial  in  ipMch ; 
f«>r  all  Bttparflnotit  t&prtMbni  io  talk  fall 
to  mo  also:  as  when  a  pltadcr  at  the  bat*  do- 
■fds  to  bo  o&tremely  impertinont  nod  trou- 
fttetomo,  and  crits, '  Undor  fovoar  of  the  oourt 

with  BubmiflsiDn,  my  lofd— — I  humbly 

oiTer-^— «od,  *  I  think  I  havt  well  conndered 
thit  matter;  for  I  wonld  be  vefy  far  from 
trifling  with  yoof  lordship's  time,  or  trespassing 
upon  your  patience — however,  thus  I  wlH  ven* 

ture  to  say '  and  so  forth.    Or  else,  when 

a  sufficient  aelf-eonoeited  eozcomb  is  bringing 
out  something  in  his  owu  praise,  and  begins, 
*  Without  vanity,  I  must  take  this  upon  roe  to 
assert/  There  is  also  a  trick  which  the  fair 
sex  have,  that  will  greatly  contribute  to  swell 
my  volumes :  as,  when  a  woman  is  going  to 
abuse  her  best  friend,  *  Pray,*  says  she,  *  have 
you  heard  what  is  said  of  Mrs.  such-aone ? 
i  am  heartily  sorry  to  hear  any  thing  of  that 
kind  of  one  I  have  so  great  a  value  for;  but 
they  make  no  scruple  of  telling  it ;  and  it  was 
not  spoken  of  to  me  as  a  secret,  fc»r  now  all  the 
town  rings  of  it/  All  such  flowers  in  rheto- 
ric,  and  little  refuges  for  malice,  are  to  be 
noted*  and  naturally  belong  only  to  Tatlera. 
By  this  method,  you  will  immediately  find 
i)lios  contract  themselves  into  octavos,  and  the 
labour  of  a  fortnight  got  over  in  half  a  day. 

St.  Jame9*s  Cofee-houie,  August  5. 
Last  night  arrived  a  mail  from  Lisbon,  which 
give*  a  very  pleasing  account  of  the  pof  ture  of 
affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  enemy 
having  been  necessiUted  wholly  to  abandon 
the  blockade  of  Olivenia.  These  advices  say, 
that  sir  John  Jemrittga  k  arrivid  at  Lisbon. 
When  thai  gentleman  left  BarceWoa^  his  ca- 
tholic maj^y  was  takins  aU  possible  Bsethodi 
for  oarryijig  on  an  offensive  war.  ll  is  observed 
wHh  gieat  satisfaction  in  the  cMrt  of  Spaal^ 
that  there  is  a  very  good  inteUigenee  betwiMM 


WiMiv'cr  UMO  <lo,  or  ssy»  or  thlak,  or  dreun^ 
Oor  motley  paper  sdics  ft>r  ks  Oieine. 

ffOtiteU  Choc^tat-hnue,  August  T. 


p. 


DPLAHma  HasloiiB  Htm  fan. 

LoNO  had  the  crowd  of  the  gay  and  younjf 
stood  in  suspense,  as  to  their  fate,  in  their 
passion  to  the  beauteous  Delamira ;  but  all 
their  hopes  are  lately  vanished,  by  the  decla- 
ration that  she  has  made  of  her  choice,  to  take 
the  happy  Archibald  for  her  companion  for  life. 
Upon  her  making  this  known«  the  expense  of 
sweet  powder  and  jeisamine  are  considerably 
abated;  and  the  mercers  and  milliners  com- 
plain of  her  want  of  public  spirit,  in  not  con- 
cealing longer  a  secret  which  was  so  much  the 
benefit  of  trade.  But  so  it  has  happened  ;  and 
no  one  was  in  confidence  with  her  in  carrying 
on  this  treaty,  but  the  matchless  Virgulta, 
whose  despair  of  ever  entering  the  matrimonial 
state  made  ber.  Some  nighU  before  Delamira's 
resolution  was  published  to  the  worW,  address 
herself  to  her  in  the  following  manner: 

*  Delamira!  you  are  now  going  Into  that 
state  of  life  wherein  the  use  of  your  charms  is 
wholly  to  be  applied  to  the  pleasing  only  on* 
man.  That  swimming  air  of  your  body,  that 
janfy  bearing  of  your  head  over  one  shoulder, 
and  that  inexpressible  beiuty  in  your  manner 
of  playing  your  fan,  must  be  lowered  Into  a 
more  confined  behaviour;  to  show  that  you 
would  rather  shun  than  receive  addresses  foi^ 
the  future.  Therefore,  deir  Delamira,  give  me 
tfiose  excelleoces  you  leave  off,  and  acquaint 
me  with  your  manner  of  charming :  for  I  tak* 
the  liberty  of  our  friendship  to  Say,  that  when 
I  ctmsider  my  own  statue,  motion,  completion, 
wit,  or  breeding,  1  cannot  think  myself  any 
way  your  inferior ;  yt<  do  I  go  through  crowds 
withott  woundfng  a  man,  And  all  toy  acquam- 
tance  marry  round  me,  while  I  five  a  vh^n 
unasked,  and  I  think  unregAitled. 

D^mira  heard  lier  «tith  grertt  attention, 
and,  with  that  dexterity  which  H  natural  to 
ber,  toM  her,  that  *  all  she  h*rf  abote  the  rest 
of  her  set  and  contetoportrt  B«iutl«  Wirt 
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I  motioM  of  it,  to  Wt  kin  t|ppMr  ••  liUl« 
at  possible ;  for  bonoufipble  lovart  fly  nil  en- 
deavourt  to  ensnare  tbem ;  and  your  Cupid 
must  bide  bis  bow  and  arrow,  or  he  will  never 
be  sure  of  his  famew  You  asay  observe,'  con- 
tinued she,  '  that  in  all  public  assemblies,  the 
aeies  seem  to  separate  themselves,  and  draw 
up  to  attack  each  other  with  eye-sbot :  that  is 
tbe  time  wbeu  the  fan,  which  is  aU  the  armour 
of  a  woman,  is  of  most  use  in  our  defsnce ; 
for  our  minds  are  construed  by  the  waving  of 
that  little  instrumenty  and  oQr  tbou|^ts  appear 
ill  composure  or  agitation,  according  to  the 
motion  of  it.  You  may  observe,  when  Will 
Peregrine  comes  into  the  side-box»  miss  Gatty 
flutters  her  flan  m  a  fly  does  its  wings  round  a 
candle  ;  while  her  eldier  sister,  who  is  as  much 
in  love  i^iih  liAm  as  she  is,  is  as  grave  aa  a 
v«fstal  at  bis  entrance;  and  the  consequenee 
is  accordingly.  He  watches  half  the  play  for 
a  glance  from  her  sister,  while  Oatty  is  over- 
looked and  neglected.  I  wish  you  heartily  as 
much  success  in  the  management  of  it  as!  have 
had :  if  you  think  ftt  to  go  on  where  I  left  off, 
I  will  give  you  a  short  aocouot  of  the  execution 
I  have  made  with  it. 

'  Cyeaon,  who  is  the  dullect  of  mortals,  and 
though  a  wonderful  great  sofaolar,  does  net 
only  pause,  but  seems  to  take  a  nap  with  his 
eyes  open  between  every  other  sentence  in  bis 
discourse :  him  have  I  made  a  leader  in  assem- 
blies ;  and  one  blow  on  the  shoulder  as  I  passed 
by  him  has  raised  him  to  a  downright  imperti- 
nent in  all  conversations.  The  airy  Will  Sam- 
pler ia  becotpe  as  lethargic  by  this  my  wand, 
as  Cymon  is  sprightly.  Take  it,  good  girl,  and 
u»e  it  without  n^ercy  ;  for  the  reign  of  beauty 
never  lasted  full  three  years,  but  it  ended  in 
marriage  or  oQD|&emuatlon<  to  virgini^^  As 
you  fear,  therefore,  the  one,  and  hope  for  the 
other,  1  expect  an  hourly  journal  of  your  tri- 
umphs ;  for  I  have  it  by  certain  tradition,  that 
it  was  given  to  the  first  who  wore  it,  by  an  en- 
chantress, with  this  remarkable  power,  that  it 
bestows  a  husband  in  balf-a-year  on  her  who 
does  not  overlook  her  proper  minute ;  but  as- 
ft^ns  to  a  long  despair  the  woman  who  is  well 
ofl'ered,  and  neglects  that  proposal.    May  oc- 


oottU  ool  be  Mid»  it  «M^  aiMCfliiAil  in  Ufof 
for  as  it  was  the  oal^  nwrnwettdatioo  in  them, 
so  it  «ras  the  greatel  oblteeW  to  us,  botb  in 
love  and  businets.'  A  gaOtlemaD  present  was 
of  my  nundt  apd  said,  that '  we  must  describe 
the  diflisreace  belween  th«  modesty  of  women 
aad  that  of  men.  or  we  should  be-  oonfoundcd 
ift  our  reasonings  upon  il^  for  this,  virtne  ia  to 
be  regarded  witb  raspcRt  to  eisr  diflferent  ways 
of  KIs.  The  wonsAtt^s  previBee  is,  to  lie  careful 
ia  her  economy,  and  chaste  in  her  aflfections : 
the  man's,  to  be  active  m  the  tmprovemeni  of 
bis  forttme,  and  Beady  to  undertake  whatever 
ia  consistent  witb  hia  reputation  for  that  end.' 
Mod«uy,  therefoce,  in  a  woman,  has  a  certain 
agreeable  fear  in  aU  ab^  enters  upon ;  and,  in 
men,  it  is  composed  of  a  right  judgment  of 
wbat  ia  proper  for  them  to  attonpt.  From 
benee  it  is,  that  a  discreet  man  ia  abaays  a 
modtil  one.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  modesty 
in  a  man  is  never  to  be  allowed  as  a  good  qua- 
lity, but  a  weakness,  if  it  suppresMS  his  virtue, 
and  hides  it  fipom  the  workl,  when  he  has  at 
the  same  tiase  a  mind  to.  eaert  himself.  A 
French  author  says^veiy  justly,  that  modesty 
is  to  the  Qtker  wrtues  in  a  man,  what  abade 
Hs  a  piotisre  ia  to  the  pacts  of  the  thing  repre> 
sented.  It  makes  all  the  other,  beauties  con- 
spieuoua,  wkicb  would  otherwise  be  but  a  wild 
heap  of  colours.  This  shade  in  our  actions 
must,  therefore,  be  very  justly  applied ;  for, 
if  there  be  too  muob,  it  bides  our  good  qualities, 
instead  of  showing  tbem  to  advantage. 

Nestor^  in  Athens  was  an  unhappy  instance 
of  this  truth (  for  he  was  not  only  in  hia  pro- 
fasskHi  the  grasjtest  man  of  that  age,  hut  had 
given  more  pmufe  of  it  than  any  other  man 
ever  did;  yet,  fun  want  of  that  natural  faeedom 
and  audacity- which  ia  necessary  in  comraoBce 
with  men,  his  personal  modesty  overthrew  all 
his  publio  aotious.  Nestor  was  in  those  d»y% 
a  skilfol  MTchiteet,  and  in  a  manner  the  in- 
ventor of  tlie'use  of  mechanic  powers;  which  he 
breugbt  to  so  gnat  perfeotfoo*  that  he  knew 
to  an  atom  wbat  foundatioi;  would  bear  aucb 
a  superstmeture ;  and  they  recofd. of  bias,  that 
he  was  so  prodtgiuusly  exact,  tbat,  for  the  ex- 
periment'ft  sake,  he  buiU  an  edifice  of  great 
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OMrit  of  tbeir  own  perfbriMmcet.  Soon  after 
this  instance  of  his  arC»  Atbeni  was,  by  the 
treacbeiy  of  its  enemies,  bornedto  the  ground. 
This  fave  Nestor  the  g^atest  occasion  that 
ever  builder  had  to  render  his  name  immortal^ 
and  hb  person  venerable :  for  all  the  new  city 
rose  according  to  his  disposition,  and  all  the 
roonnmentsof  the  g^lories  and  distresses  of  that 
people  were  erected  by  that  sole  artist :  nay,  all 
their  temples  as  well  as  houses,  were  the  effects 
of  bis  study  and  labour ;  insomuch,  that  it  was 
said  by  an  old  sa^,  *  Sure  Nestor  will  now  be 
famous,  fur  the  habitations  of  gods,  as  well  as 
men,  are  built  by  his  contrivance.'  But  this 
bashful  quality  still  put  a  damp  upon  bis  ^reat 
kuowledf^e,  which  has  as  fatal  an  effect  upon 
men's  reputations  as  poverty ;  for  as  it  was 
said,  '  the  poor  man  saved  the  city,  and  the 
poor  man*s  labour  was  foq^;*  so  here  we  find, 
'  the  mode«t  man  built  the  city,  snd  the  modest 
man's  skill  was  unknown.' 

Thus  we  see,  every  man  is  the  maker  of  his 
own  fortune ;  and  what  is  very  odd  to  consider, 
he  must  lu  some  measure  be  the  trumpeter 
of  his  own  fame ;  not  that  men  are  to  be  tole- 
rated who  directly  praise  themselves ;  but  they 
are  to  be  endued  with  a  sort  of  defensive  elo- 
quence,  *by  which  they  shall  be  always  capable 
of  expressing^  the  rules  and  arts  whereby  they 
govern  themselves. 

■  Varillus  was  the  man,  of  all  I  have  read  of, 
the  happiest  in  the  true  possession  of  this  qua- 
lity of  modesty.  My  author  says  of  him,  mo- 
desty in  Varillus  is  really  a  virtue,  for  it  is  a 
voluntary  quality,  and  the  effect  of  gpood  sense. 
He  is  naturally  bold  and  enterprising;  but  so 
justly  discreet,  that  he  never  acts  or  speaks 
any  thing,  but  those  who  behold  him  know  he 
has  forbore  much  more  than  bb  has  performed 
or  uttered,  out  of  deference  to  the  persons  be- 
fore whom  he  is.  This  makes  Varillus  truly 
amiable,  and  all  his  attempts  successful ;  for, 
as  bad  as  the  world  is  thought  to  be  by  those 
who  are  perhaps  unskilled  in  it,  want  of  success 
in  our  actions  is  generally  owing  to  want  of 
judgment  in  what  we  ought  to  attempt,  or 
a  rustic  modesty,  which  will  not  give  us  leave 
to  undertake  what  we  ought.  But  how  un- 
fortunate this  diffident  temper  is  to  those 
who  are  possessed  with  it,  may  be  best  seen  in 
the  success  of  such  as  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with  it. 

We  have  one  peculiar  elegance  in  our  lan- 
guage above  all  others,  which  is  conspicuous 
in  the  term  *  Fellow.'  This  word,  added  to 
any  of  our  adjectives,  extremely  varies,  or  quite 
alters,  the  sense  of  that  with  which  it  is  joined. 
Thus  though  '  a  modest  man'  is  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  all  men,  yet  *  a  modest  fellow'  is 
as  superlatively  happy.  '  A  modest  fellow'  is 
a  ready  creature,  who,  with  great  humility, 
and  as  great  forwardness,  visits  his  patrons  at 
all  hours,  aod  meets  them  in  all  places,  and 


has  so  moderate  an  opinion  of  himself,  that  he 
makes  his  court  at  large.  If  you  will  not  give 
him  a  great  employment,  be  will  be  glad  of  a 
little  one.  He  has  so  great  a  deference  for  his 
benefactors  judgment,  that  as  he  thinks  him- 
self fit  for  any  thing  he  can  get,  so  be  is  above 
nothing  which  is  offered.  He  is  like  the  young 
bachelor  of  arts,  who  came  to  town  recom- 
mended to  a  chaplain's  place ;  but  none  being 
vacant,  modestly  accepted  that  of  a  postilion. 

We  have  very  many  conspicuous  persons  of 
this  undertaking  yet  modest  turn  i  1  have  a 
grandson  who  is  very  happy  in  this  quality :  I 
sent  him  in  the  time  of  the  last  peace  into 
Prance.  As  soon  as  he  landed  at  Calais,  he 
sent  me  an  exact  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
people,  and  the  policies  of  the  king  of  France. 
I  got  him  since  chosen  a  member  of  a  corpo- 
ration ;  the  modest  creature,  as  soon  as  he 
came  into  the  common-council,  told  a  senior 
burgess,  he  was  perfectly  out  of  the  orders  of 
their  house.  In  other  circumstances,  he  is  so 
thoroughly  *  modest  a  fellow,'  that  be  seems 
to  pretend  only  to  things  he  understands.  He 
is  a  citizen  only  at  court,  aod  in  the  city  a 
courtier.  In  a  word,  to  speak  the  characteris- 
tical  difference  between  '  a  modest  man'  and 
'  a  modest  fellow  ;'  the  modest  roan  is  in  doubt 
in  all  his  actions;  a  modest  fellow  never  has 
a  doubt  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave. 
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Qnicqaid  agant  horoirfes 

Dostri  est  ferrago  tibelU.      Juv,  Sat  1. 8S,  BfiL 

Whatever  mea  do,  or  say,  or  Uiink,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  fur  Its  theme.  P 

fFhiie'M  Chacoiaie'houset  August,  10. 
THE  CIVIL  HUSBAND. 

Thb  fate  and  character  of  the  inconstant 
0»myn  is  a  just  excuse  for  the  little  notice 
taken  by  bis  widow  of  bi%  departure  out  of  tliis 
life,  which  was  equally  troublesome  to  Elmira, 
bis  faithful  spouse,  and  to  himself.  That  life 
passed  between  them  after  this  manner,  is  the 
reason  the  town  has  just  now  received  a  lady 
with  all  that  gayety,  after  having  been  a  relict 
but  three  months,  which  other  women  hardly 
assume  under  fifteen,  after  such  a  disaster. 
Elmira  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  worthy 
citizen,  who  gave  her  to  Osmyn  with  a  ))ortion 
which  might  have  obtained  her  an  alliance 
with  our  noblest  bouses,  and  fixed  her  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  where  her  story  had  not  been 
now  to  be  related :  for  her  good  qualities  had 
made  her  the  object  of  universal  esteem  among 
the  polite  part  of  mankind,  from  whom  she 
has  been  banished  and  immured  until  the  death 
of  her  jailor.  It  is  now  full  fifteen  years  sincr 
that  beauteous  lady  was  given  into  the  band^ 
of  the  happy  Osmyn^  who,  in  th^^A!i^^f  all 
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the  world,  received  at  that  tine  a  pcesent  more 
valuable  than  the  possession  of  both  the  Indies. 
She  was  then  in  her  early  bloom,  with  an  un- 
dentandini*  and  discretion  veiy  little  inferior 
to  the  most  experienced  matrons.  She  was 
not  beholden  to  the  charms  of  her  sex,  that  her 
company  was  preferable  to  any  Osmjm  could 
meet  with  abroad  ;  for,  were  all  she  said  con- 
sidered without  re^rd  to  her  beings  a  woman, 
it  might  stand  the  examination  of  the  severest 
ladfcs.  She  had  all  the  beauty  of  her  own 
aex,  with  all  the  conversatlon-aecomplishments 
of  oars.  But  Osmyn  very  soon  |^w  surfeited 
with  the  charms  of  her  person  by  possession, 
and  of  her  mind  by  want  of  taste ;  for  he  was 
one  of  that  loose  sort  of  men,  who  have  but 
one  reason  for  setting  any  value  upon  the  fair 
sex  ;  who  consider  even  brides  but  as  new  wo- 
men, and  consequently  neglect  them  when 
ihey  cease  to  be  such.  All  the  merit  of  Elmira 
could  not  prevent  her  becoming  a  merfe  wife 
within  few  months  after  her  nuptials ;  and 
Osmyn  had  so  little  relish  for  her  conversation, 
that  be  complained  of  the  advantages  of  it. 

*  My  spouse/  said  he  to  one  of  hb  companions, 

*  is  so  very  discreet,  so  good,  so  virtuous,  and 
I  know  not  what,  that^  I  think  her  person  is 
rather  the  object  of  esteem  than  of  love ;  and 
there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  merit  which  causes 
rather  distance  than  passion.*  But  there  being 
Ao  medium  in  the  state  of  matrimony,  tbeir 
life  began  to  take  the  usual  gradations  to  be- 
come the  most  irksome  of  all  beings.  They  grew 
m  the  first  place  very  complaisant ;  and  having 
at  heart  a  certain  knowkdge  that  they  were 
indifferent  to  each  other,  apologies  were  made 
lor  every  little  dreumstance  which  they  thought 
betrayed  their  mutual  coldness.  This  lasted 
but  few  months,  when  they  showed  a  diilbrenoe 
of  opinion  in  every  trifle;  and,  as  a  sign  of 
certain  decay  of  aifiectton,  the  word  '  perhaps/ 
pras  introduced  in  all  their  discourse.  '  I  have 
a  mind  to  go  to  the  park,'  says  she ;  *  but  per- 
haps, m^r  dear,  you  will  want  the  coach  on 
some  other  occasion.'  He  '  would  veiy  willingly 
carry  her  to  the  play ;  but  perhaps  she  had 
rather  go  to  lady  Centaur's  and  play  at  Ombre.' 
They  were  both  persons  of  good  discerning, 
and  soon  found  that  they  mortally  hated  each 
other  by  their  nianner  of  hiding  it.  Certain 
it  is,  that  there  are  some  genkw  which  are  not 
capsible  of  pure  affection,  and  a  roan  is  bom 
with  talents  for  It  as  much  as  for  poetry  or 
any  other  science. 

Osmyn  began  too  late  to  find  the  imperfec- 
tion of  bis  own  heart,  and  used  all  the  methods 
in  the  worid  to  correct  it,  and  aigue  himself 
into  return  of  desire  and  passion  (or  his  wife, 
by  the  contemplation  of  her  excellent  qualities, 
bis  great  obligatious  to  her,  and  the  high  value 
be  saw  all  the  world  except  himself  did  put 
opoQ  her.  But  such  is  man's  unhappy  condi- 
iioB,  tiiat  thoogh  the  weakness  of  the  heart 


has  a  prevailing  power  over  the  strength  of 
the  head,  yet  tlM  strength  of  the  bead  has  but 
small  force  against  the  weakness  of  the  heart. 
Osmyn,  therefore,  struggled  in  vain  to  revive 
depajted  desire ;  and  for  that  reason  resolved 
to  retire  to  one  of  his  estates  in  the  country, 
and  pass  away  his  hours  of  wedlock  in  the 
noble  diversions  of  the  field ;  and  in  the  fury 
of  a  disappointed  lover,  made  an  oath  to  leave 
neither  stag,  fox,  or  hare  living,  during  the 
days  of  bis  wife.  Besides  that  country-sports 
would  be  an  amusement,  he  hoped  also  that 
his  spouse  would  be  half  killed  by  the  very  seme 
of  seeing  this  town  no  more,  and  would  think 
her  life  ended  as  soon  as  she  left  it.  He,  com- 
municated his  design  to  Elmira,  who  received 
it,  as  now  she  did  all  things,  like  a  person  too 
unhappy  to  be  relieved  or  afflicted  by  the  eir-> 
cumstance  of  place.  This  unexpected  resig- 
nation made  Osmyn  resolve  to  be  as  obliging 
to  her  as  possible ;  and  if  he  eould  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  be  kind,  he  took  a  resolution 
at  least  to  act  sincerely,  and  communicate 
frankly  to  her  the  weakness  of  his  tamper,  to 
excuse  the  indifferenoe  of  his  behaviour.  He 
disposed  his  household  in  the  way  to  Rutland, 
so  as  be  and  his  lady  travelled  only  io  the  coach 
for  the  convenience  of  discourse^  T^^  had 
not  gone  many  miles  out  of  town,  when  Osmjm 
spoke  to  this  purpose  : 

'  My  dear,  I  believe  I  look  quite  as  silly  now 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  1  do  not  love  you,  as 
when  I  first  told  you  I  did.  We  are  now  going 
into  the  country  together,  with  only  one  hope 
for  making  thb  life  agreeable,  survivorship: 
desire  is  not  in  our  power ;  mine  is  all  gone  for 
you.  What  shall  we  do  to  carry  it  with  de- 
cency to  the  world,  and  bate  one  another  with 
discretion  ?' 

The  lady  answered,  without  the  least  obserr 
vation  on  the  extravagance  of  his  speech  t 

*  My  dear,  you  have  lived  most  of  your  days 
in  a  court,  and  I  have  not  been  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  that  sort  of  life.  In  courts,  you 
see  good-will  is  spoken  with  great  warmth, 
ill-will  covered  with  great  civility.  Men  are  * 
long  in  civilities  to  those  they  Late,  and  short 
in  expressk>ns  of  kindness  to  those  they  love. 
Therefore,  my  dear,  let  us  be  well-bred  still ; 
and  it  is  no  matter,  as  to  all  who  see  us,  whether 
we  k>ve  or  hate :  and  to  let  you  see  how  much 
you  are  beholden  to  me  for  my  conduct,  I  have 
both  hated  and  despised  you,  my  dear,  this 
half-year ;  and  yet  neither  in  language  or  be- 
haviour has  it  been  visible  but  that  1  loved 
you  tenderiy.  Therefore,  as  I  know  you  go 
out  of  town  to  divert  life  in  pursuit  of  beasts, 
and  conversation  with  men  Just  above  them ; 
so,  my  life,  from  this  moment,  I  shall  read  al| 
the  learned  cooks  who  have  ever  writ ;  study 
broths,  plasters,  and  conserves,  until,  from  a 
fine  lady,  I  become  a  notable  woman.  We 
must  take  our  minds  a  note  or  two  lower,  of 
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we  shall  be  tortiured  hy  jealousy  or  anger. 
Thus,  1  am  resolved  to  kill  all  ke«n  passionf,' 
by  employing  my  mind  on  little  subjects,  and 
lessening  the  easiness  of  my  spirit ;  while  you, 
my  dear,  with  much  ale,  exercise,  and  ill  com- 
^ny,  are  so  good  as  to  endeavour  to  be  as 
eonteroptible  as  it  is  necessary  fur  my  quiet 
I  should  think  you.* 

At  Rutland  they  arrived,  and  lived  witb  great 
but  secret  impatience  for  inany  successive  years, 
until  Osmyn  thought  of  a  happy  expedient  to 
give  their  affairs  a  new  turn.  One  day  he  took 
Elmira  aside,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

'  My  dear,  you  see  here  the  air  is  so  tempe 
rate  and  serene ;  the  rivulets,  the  groves,  aud^ 
soil,  so  extremely  kind  to  nature,  that  we  are^ 
stronger  and  firmer  in  our  health  since  we  lefti 
the  town  ;  so  that  there  is  no  hope  of  a  release i 
.in  this  place ;  but,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  go! 
with  me  to  my  estate  in  the  hundreds  of  Essex, 
it  is  possible  some  kind  damp  may  one  day  or! 
other  relieve  us.  If  you  will  condescend  to! 
accept  of  this  offer,  I  will  add  that  whole 
estate  to  your  joiuture  in  this  country.' 

KImira,  who  was  all  goodness,  accepted  the 
offer,  removed  accordingly,  and  has  left  her 
spouse  in  that  place  to  rest  with  bis  fathers. 

This  is  the  real  figure  in  which  Elmira  ought 
to  l>e  beheld  in  this  town;  and  not  thought 
guilty  of  an  indecorum.  In  not  professing  the' 
sense,  or  bearing  the  habit  of  sorrow,  for  one 
who  robbed  her  of  all  the  endearments  of  life, 
and  gave  her  only  common  civility,  instead  of 
complacency  of  .manners,  dignity  of  passion, 
and  that  constant  assemblage  of  soft  desires 
and  affectk>ns  which-  all  fed  who  luve,  but 
none  can  express. 

i^iUs  Cqffee-hvtue,  August  10. 
Mr.  Truman,  who  is  a  mif^hty  admirer  of 
dramatic  poetry,  and  knows  1  am  about  a  tra- 
gedy, never  meets  me,  but  he  is  giving  admo- 
nitions and  hints  for  my  conduct.  *  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,*  said  he,  *  I  was  reading  last  night  your 
second  act  you  were  so  kind  to  lend  me :  but 
I  find  yon  depend  mightily  upon  the  retinue 
of  youi  hero  to  make  him  magnificent.  You 
make  guards,  and  ushers,  and  courtiers,  and 
commons,  and  nobles,  march  before ;  and  then 
enters  your  prince,  and  says,  they  cannot  de- 
fend him  from  hi9  love.  Why,  pr'ythee,  Isaac, 
who  ever  thought  they  could  ?  Plaee  me  your 
loving  monarch  in  a  solitude ;  let  him  have  no 
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of  what  we  are  to  expeet  in  %  person  of  his  wiy 
of  thinking.  Sbakspeare  is  your  pattern.  lo 
the  tragedy  of  Cafsar  be  introduces  his  hero 
iu  his  nightrgowu.  He  bad  at  that  time  ml 
the  power  of  Rome :  deposed  confute,  suboi^ 
dinate  generals,  and  captive  prinees  might 
have  precedea  him ;  but  his  genius  was  above 
such  mechanic  methods  of  showing  greatness. 
Therefore,  be  rather  presents  that  great  soul 
dehating  upon  the  subject  of  life  and  <leatb 
with  his  intimate  friends,  without  endeavouring 
to  prepossess  bis  audience  with  empty  show 
and  pomp.  When  those  who  attend  him  talk 
of  the  many  omens  which  had  appeared  that 
day,  he  answers : 

**  Cowards  rtte  many  times  befhre  Ihetr  dcalhg ; 
The  vitfUuu  never  taste  of  dMlli  bat  miee. 
Of  all  Uitf  wtMutera  tbaC  1  yet  have  beard. 
It  »ccm8  to  me  in<»rt  strange  tb«i  men  sboald  fcar; 
Set'ftig  that  dcaib,  a  necessary  em*. 
Will  come*  wbra  It  will  come. 

*  When  the  hero  has  spoken  this  sentiment, 
there  is  nothing  that  is  great  which  cannot  be 
expected  from  one,  whose  first  position  is  the 
contempt  of  death  to  so  high  a  degree,  as  to 
make  his  exit  a  thing  wholly  indifferent,  and  not 
a  part  of  his  care,  but  that  of  heaven  and  fate.' 

St,  James  s  Coffte-houte^  August  10. 
Letler»  from  Brussels  of  the  fifteenth  instant* 
N.  S.  say,  that  major-general  Ravignan  re. 
turned  on  the  eighth,  with  the  French  king'a 
answer  to  the  intended  capitulation  for  the 
citadel  of  Tournay,  which  is  that  he  does  not 
think  fit  to  sign  that  capitulation,  except  the 
allies  will  grant  a  cessation  of  arms  in  general, 
during  the  time  iu  which  all  acts  of  hostility 
were  to  have  ceased  between  the  citadel  and 
the  besiegers.  Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this 
news,  the  cannon  on  each  side  began  to  play. 
There  are  two  attacks  against  the  citadel,  com- 
manded by  general  Lottum  and  general  Scbuy- 
lemberg,  which  are  both  carried  on  with  great 
success ;  and  it  is  not  doubted  but  the  citadel 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  allies  before  the  last 
day  of  this  month.  Letters  from  Ipres  say, 
that  on  the  ninth  instant  part  of  the  garrison 
of  that  place  had  mutinied  in  two  bodies,  each 
consisting  of  two  hundred ;  who  being  dispersed 
the  same  day,  a  body  of  eight  himdred  appeared 
in  the  market-place  at  nine  the  night  following, 
and  >«ixed  all  manner  of  provisions,  but  were 
with  much  difficulty  quieted.    The  governor 
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cBcoiy  in  Savoy,  and  d^eated  that  body  o£iiien 
which  guarded  tboie  passes  under  the  com- 
maud  of  the  marquis  de  Tbouy. 
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Qaicqokt  aRimt  hnmines 

DMf  eat  fcrrago  liM  i.   J  iv.  &it.  i.  86»  80. 

Whate'er  men  do,  or  ray,  or  think,  or  dreani, 
Ov  mudey  paper  seises  fbr  ili  Ombm.  P. 

fFhiles  Chocolate- houte  Jugust,  12. 
OP  THR  OOTEHNMBNT  OF  AFFECTION. 
When  labour  waa  pronounced  to  be  the  por- 
Iron  of  man,  that  doom  reached  the  affections 
oF  bis  mind,  as  well  as  his  person,  the  matter 
on  which  he  was  to  feed,  and  all  the  animal 
and  Tenable  world  about  him.  There  is^ 
therefore,  an  assiduous  care  and  cultivation  to 
be  bestowed  upon  our  passions  and  affections ; 
for  they,  as  they  are  the  excrecences  of  our 
souls  like  our  hair  and  beards,  look  horrid  or 
becoming,  as  we  cut  or  let  them  grow.  AH 
t|iis  grave  preface  is  meant  to  assign  a  reason 
^  in  nature  for  the  unaccountable  behaviour  of 
.  Duumvir,  the  husband  and  keeper.  Ten  tbou- 
I  taod  follies  had  this  unhappy  man  escaped, 
had  be  made  a  compact  with  himself  to  be 
upon  bis  guard,  and  not  permitted  his  vagrant 
eye  to  let  in  so  many  different  inclinations 
upon  him,  as  all  his  days  he  has  been  perplexed 
with.  But.indef  d,  at  present,  he  has  brought 
himself  to  be  confined  only  to  one  prevailing 
mistress ;  between  whom  and  his  wife.  Duum- 
vir passes  his  hours  in  all  the  vicissitudes  which 
attend  pavion  and' affection,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  reason.  Laura  his  wife,  and 
Phillis  bis  mistress,  are  all  with  whom  he  has 
had,  for  some  months,  the  least  amorous  com- 
merce. Duumvir  has  passed  the  noon  of  life ; 
but  cannot  withdraw  from  those  entertainments 
which  are  pardonable  only  before  that  stage 
of  our  being,  and  which,  after  that  season,  are 
rather  punishments  than  satisfactions :  for 
pall«*d  appetite  is  humourous,  and  must  be 
gratified  with  sauces  rather  than  food.  For 
which  end  Duumvir  is  provided  with  a  haughty, 
imperious,  expensive,  and  fantastic  mistress, 
to  whom  he  retires  from  the  conversation  of 
^n  affable,  humble,  discreet,  and  affectionate 
wife.  Laura  receives  bim  after  absence,  with 
an  easy  and  unaffected  complacency;  but 
that  he  calls  insipid  :  Phillis  rates  him  for  his 
absence,  and  bids  him  return  from  whence  he 
came;  this  be  calls  spirit  and  fire;  Laura's 
gentleness  is  thought  mean ;  Phillis's  insolence, 
sprightly.  Were  you  to  see  bim  at  his  own 
ikome,  and  his  mistress's  lodgings;  to  Pbiliis 
oe  appears  an  obsequious  lover,  to  Laura  an 
imperious  master.  Nay,  so  unjust  is  the  taste 
of  Duumvir,  that  he  owns  Laura  has  no  ill 
quality^  but  that  she  is  his  wife ;  Pbiliis  no  good 


one,  but  that  she  it.  bis  mistress.  And  he  has 
himself  often  sald»  were  he  naarried  to  any  one. 
else^  be  would  rather  keep  Laura  than  any 
woman  living ;  yet  allows,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Phillis,  were  she  a  woman  of  honour, 
would  havabeen  the  most  insipid  animal  breath- 
ing.. The  other  day  Laura,  who  has  a  voice 
like  an  angel,  began  to  sing  to  him*  '  Fie, 
madam,'  he  cried.  *  we  muat  be  past  all  these 
gaytiea.'  Phillis  has  a  note  as  rude  and  at 
loud  as  that  of  a  milk-maid  :  vi  hen  she  be- 
gins to  warble,- '  Well,*  says  he,  '  there  is  such 
a  pleasing  simplicity  in  all  that  wench  does.' 
In  a  word,  the  affectionate  part  of  bis  heart 
being  corrupted,  and  his  true  taste  that  way 
wholly  lost,  he  has  contracted  a  prejudice  to 
all  the  behaviour  of  Laura,  and  a  general  par- 
tiality in  favour  of  Phillis.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  wife  to  do  a  pleasing  thing,  nor 
in  the  mistress  to  commit  one  that  is  disagree- 
able. There  is  something  too  melancholy  in 
the  reflection  on  this  circumstance,  to  be  the 
subject  of  raillery.  He  said  a  sour  thing  to 
Laura  at  dinner  the  other  day;  upon  which 
she  burst  into  tears.  *  What  the  devil,  madam,' 
isays  he,  '  cannot  I  speak  in  my  own  house?' 
He  answered  Phillis  a  Utile  abruptly  at  supper 
itbe  same  evening,  upon  which  she  threw  his 
periwig  into  the  fire.  *  Well,'  said  he  '  tbou  art 
a  brave  termagant  jade :  do  you  know,  hussy, 
that  fair  wig  cost  forty  guineas  ?'  Oh  Laura! 
is  it  for  this  that  the  faithful  Cromius  sighed 
for  you  in  vain?  IJow  is  tiiy  condition  altered, 
since  crowds  of  youth  huog  on  thy  eye>  and 
iwatohed  its  glances  ?  It  is  not  many  months 
since  Laura  was  the  wonder  and  pride  of  her 
own  sex,  as  well  as  the  desire  and  passion  of 
ours.  At  play^  and  at  balls,  the  just  turn  of 
her,  behaviour,  the  decency  of  her  virgin 
charms,  cbastiped,  yet  added  to  diversions.  At 
{public  devot-ionsi  iter  winning  modesty,  her 
iresigned  carriage,,  made  virtue  and  religion 
l^ppear  with  new  ornaments,  i^nd  in  the  natural 
apparel  of  simplicity  and  beauty.  In  ordinary 
conversations,  a  sweet  conformity  of  manners, 
and  a  homili^y  which  heightened  all  the  com- 
placencies of  good-breeding  and  education, 
gave  hjer  n^ore  slaves  than  all  the  pride  of  her 
sex  ever  mad^  women  wish  for.  Laura's  hours 
are  now  spent  in  the  sad  reflection  on  her 
I  choice,  and  that  deceitful  vanity,  almost  lose- 
p«trable  from  tl^e  sex,  of  believing  she  could 
reclaim  one  that  bad  so  often  ensnared  others ; 
as  it  now  is,  it  is  not  even  in  the  power  of 
Duumvir  himself  to  do  her  justice :  for  though 
beauty  and  merit  are  things  real  and  indepen- 
dent on  taste  and  opinion,  yet  agreeableuess 
is  arbitrary,  and  the  mistress  has  much  the 
advantage  of  the  wife.  But  whenever  fate  is 
so  kind  to  her  and  her  spouse  as  to  end  her 
days,  with  all  this  passion  for  Phillis  and  in- 
difference for  Laura,  be  has  a  second  wife  in 
view,  who  majf^MenTO  the  injuries  done  to  her 
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Vredecfessor.  Agbtura  is  the  destined  lady, 
irho  has  lived  in  assemblies,  bas  ambition  and 
play  fbr  her  entertainment,  and  thinks  of  a 
man,  not  as  the  object  of  love,  but  the  tool  of 
jer  interest  or  pride.  If  ever  Aglaura  comes 
Jo  the.  empire  of  this  Inconstaot,  she  will  en- 
iear  the  memory  of  her  predecessor.  But,  in 
tiie  mean  time.  It  Is  melancholy  to  consider, 
/hat  the  virtue  of  a  wife  is  like  the  merit  of  a 
poet,  never  justly  valued  until  after  death. 

■  Bitm  my  own  Jparimeni,  Juguti  U. 

h$  we  have  professed  that  all  the  actkms  of 
men  art  olir  subject,  the  most  solemn  are  not 
to  be  omitted,  if  theM  ba|»pens  to  creep  into 
their  behaviour  any  thiti§:  improper  for  such 
occasions.  Therefore,  the  ofiTeoce  mentk>ned 
in  the  following  epistles,  though  it  may  seem 
to  be  committed  in  a  place  sacred  from  obser- 
vation, is  such,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  remark 
upon  it ;  (or  though  he  who  does  it  is  himself 
only  ^tty  of  an  indeeorum,  he  occasions  a 
criminal  levity  in  all  others  who  are  present 
atit« 

fit  Paul's  diiireh.1rard, 
<  MR.  B1CKER5TAFF,  Aogott  11. 

'  It  being  mine  as  well  as  the  opinion  of 
many  others,  that  your  papers  are  extremely 
well  fitted  to  reform  any  irregular  or  indecent 
practice,  I  present  the  following  as  one  which 
requires  your  correction.  Myself,  and  a  great 
many  good  people  Who  frequent  the  divine 
service  at  St.  Paul's,  have  been  a  long  time 
scandalised  by  the  imprudent  conduct  of 
Stentor*  in  that  cathedral.  This  gentleman, 
you  must  know,  u  always  very  exact  add  sea- 
lous  in  his  devotion,  which  1  believe  nobody 
blames;  but  then  he  is  accustomed  to  roar 
and  bellow  so  terribly  loud  in  the  responses, 
that  he  frightens  even  us  of  the  congregation 
who  are  daily  used  to  him  ;  and  one  of  our 
petty  canons,  a  punning  Cambridge  scholar, 
calls  his  way  of  worship  a  Bull-offering.  His 
harsh  ontuneablc  pipe  is  no  more  fit  than  a 
raven  s  to  join  with  the  music  of  a  choir ;  yet, 
nobody  having  been  enough  his  friend,  I  sup- 
pose, to  inform  him  of  it,  he  never  fails,  when 


atonement  for  certain  of  your  paragraphs  wbkL 
have  not  been  highly  approved  by  us. 
1  am.  Sir, 
*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

« JEOFFRY  CHANTICLEER.' 

It  is  wonderful  that  there  should  be  such  a 
general  lamentationi  and  the  grievance  so  fire* 
quent,  and  yet  the  oflender  never  know  any 
thing  of  it.  I  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  my  kinsman  at  the  Heralds-oAce,  near 
the  same  place. 

«  DEAR  COUSIN, 

'  This  officei  which  has  had  its  share  In  the 
impartial  justice  of  your  censures,  demands 
at  present  your  vindication  of  their  rights  and 
privileges.  There  are  certain  hours  when  our 
young  heralds  are  exercised  in  the  faculties  of 
making  proclamation,  and  other  vociferations, 
which  of  right  belong  to  us  only  to  utter:  but» 
at  the  same  hours,  Stentor  in  St.  t^aul's  Church, 
m  spite  of  the  coaches,  carts,  London  cries, 
and  all  other  sounds  between  us,  exalts  his 
throat  to  so  high  a  key,  that  the  most  noisy 
of  our  order  b  otteriy  unheard*  If  you  please 
to  observe  upon  this,  you  will  ever  oblige,  &c.' 

There  have  been  communicated  to  me  some 
other  ill  consequences  from  the  same  cause; 
as,  the  overturning  of  coaches  by  sudden  starts 
of  the  horses  as  they  passed  Chat  way,  women 
pregnant  frightened,  and  heirs  to  families  lost ; 
which  are  public  disasters,  though  ariaing  from 
a  good  intention :  but  It  is  hoped>  after  this 
admonition,  that  Stentor  will  avoid  an  act  of 
so  great  supererogation,  as  singing  without  a 
voice. 

But  1  am  diverted  from  prosectiting  Steb- 
tor's  reformation,  by  an  account,  that  the  two 
faithful  lovers,  Lisander  and  Coriana,  are  dead  | 
for,  no  longer  ago  than  the  first  day  of  the  last 
month,  they  swore  eternal  fidelity  to  each 
other,  and  to  love  until  death.  Ever  since 
that  time,  Lisander  has  been  tiiict  a  day  at 
the  ohocolate-house,  visits  in  eveiy  circle,  il 
missing  four  hours  in  four-and-twenty,  and  will 
give  no  account  of  himself.  These  are  un- 
doubted proofs  of  the  departure  of  a  lover) 
and  coosequentiy  Coriana  is  also  dead  as  a  mis- 
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natiooB)  and  rerokitioiit  of  empire  ;*  I  think, 
thougli  these  are  veiy  great  tulijects,  my  theme 
of  disoourse  is  sometimes  to  he  of  matters  of  a 
'ytt  higher  consideration.  The  stow  steps  of 
proridenoe  and  nature,  and  strange  events 
which  are  hrought  about  in  an  instant,  are 
what,  as  they  come  wfthis  our  Tiew  and  ob- 
servation^  shall  be  given  to  the  pnUic.  Such 
things  are  not  accompanied  with  show  and 
BfMse,  and  therefore  seldom  draw  the  eyes  of 
the  anattentive  part  of  mankind ;  but  are  veiy 
proper  at  once  to  eitercise  our  humanity,  please 
our  Imaginations,  and  improve  our  judgments. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  nnuseful  to  relate 
many  circumstances,  which  were  observable 
upon  a  late  cure  done  upon  a  young  gentleman 
who  waa  bom  blind,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  June  last  received  his  sight,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  by  the  operation  of  an  oculist. 
This  happened  no  farther  off  than  Newiogton, 
mnd  the  work  was  prepared  for  in  the  following 


The  operator,  Mr.  Grant,  having  observed 
the  eyes  of  his  patient,  and  convinced  his 
friends  and  relations,  among  others  the  reverend 
Mr.  Caswell,  minister  of  the  place,  that  it  was 
highly  probable  that  be  should  remove  the  ob- 
stacle which  prevented  the  use  of  his  sight ; 
all  his  acquaintance,  who  had  any  regard  for 
tbejroung  man,  orcuriosity  to  be  present  when 
•ne  of  full  age  and  understanding  received  a 
new  sense,  assembled  themselves  on  this  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Caswell,  being  a  gentleman  parti* 
«u1arly  curious,  desired  the  whole  company, 
in  case  the  blindness  should  be  cufed,  to  keep 
ailence  ;  and  let  the  patient  make  bis  own  ob- 
aervations,  without  the  direction  of  any  thing 
be  had  received  by  bis  other  senses,  or  the  ad- 
vantage of  discovering  bis  friends  by  their 
voices.  Amoug  several  others,  the  mother, 
brethren*  sisters,  and  a  young  gentlewoman, 
fi>r  whom  he  had  a  passion,  were  present.  The 
work  was  performed  with  great  skill  and  dex- 
terity. When  the  patient  first  received  the 
dawn  of  light,  there  appeared  such  an  ectasy 
io  his  action,  that  he  seemed  ready  to  swoon 
away  in  the  surprise  of  joy  and  wonder.  The 
surgeon  stood  before  him  with  his  instruments 
in  his  hands.  The  young  man  observed  him 
from  head  to  foot ;  after  which  he  surveyed 
himself  as  carefully,  and  seemed  to  compare 
him  to  himself;  and,  observing  both  their 
hands,  seemed  to  think  they  were  exactly  alike, 
except  the  instruments)  which  be  took  for  parts 
0f  his  hands.  When  he  bad  continued  in  this 
amazement  some  time,  his  mother  could  not 
kmger  bear  the  agitations  of  so  many  passions 
as  thronged  upon  her ;  but  fell  upon  bis  neck, 
ci/hig  out,  '  My  son  !   my  son  V  The  youth 


*  The  name  of  Ibe  yoong  man,  who  it  the  principal  sab- 
JeeC  oTlMa  p4per»  was  William  Jooes  of  Newfaigtoo  Bntts, 
wbo.libKkl,  w«boraUted,aBdliroaclittohbilsht  at 
*c  ace  of  twenty. 


knew  her  voice,  and  could  ipeak  no  more  than 
'Oh  me !  are  you  my  mother  ?'  and  fainted. 
The  whofe  room,  you  will  easily  conceive,  were 
very  affectionately  employed  in  recovering  him  ; 
but,  above  all,  the  young  gentlewoman  who 
loved  him,  and  whom  he  loved,  shrieked  in  the 
loudest  manner.  That  voice  seemed  to  have 
a  sudden  effect  upon  him  as  he  recovered,  and 
he  showed  a  double  curiosity  in  observing  her 
as  she  spoke  and  called  to  him,  until  at  last 
he  broke  out,  '  What  has  been  done  to  me  ? 
Whither  am  I  carried?  Is  all  this  about  me. 
the  thing  I  have  heard  so  often  of?  Isthk  the 
light  ?  Is  this  seeing  ?  Were  yon  always  thus  < 
happy,  when  you  said  you  were  gUd  to  see  each 
other  ?  Where  is  Tom,  who  used  to  lead  mef 
But  I  could  now,  methinks,  go  any  where 
without  him.'  He  offered  to  move,  but  seemed 
afraid  of  eveiy  thing  around  him.  When  they 
saw  his  difficulty,  they  told  him,  until  he.  bo- 
came  better  acquainted  with  his  new  being, 
he  must  let  the  servant  still  lead  him.'  The 
boy  was  called  for,  and  presented  to  him* 
Mr.  Caswell  asked  him,  *  what  sort  of  thing 
he  took  Tom  to  be  before  he  had  seen  him  ?' . 
He  answered, '  he  believed  there  was  not  so 
much  of  him  as  of  himself ;  but  he  foncied  him 
the  same  sort  of  creature.'  The  noise  of  tbk 
sudden  change  made  all  the  neighbourhood 
throni?  to  the  place  where  he  was.  As  he  saw 
the  crowd  thickening,  he  desired  Mr.  Caswell 
to  tell  him  how  many  there  were  in  ail  to  be 
seen.  Tbe  gentleman,  smiling,  answered  him, 
that '  it  would  be  fery  proper  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  bis  late  condition,  and  suffer  his  eyes 
to  be  covered,  until  they  had  received  strength : 
for  he  might  remember  well  enough,  that  by 
degrees  be  had  from  little  and  little  come  to 
the  strength  he  had  at  present  in  his  ability  of 
walking  and  moving ;  and  that  it  was  the  same 
thing  with  his  eyes,  which,'  he  said,  '  would 
lose  the  power  of  continuing  to  him  that  won- 
derful transport  he  was  now  in*  except  he 
would  be  contented  to  lay  aside  tbe  use  of 
them,  until  they  were  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  light  without  so  much  feeling  as  he  knew 
he  underwent  at  present.'  With  much  reluc- 
ran^e  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  have  his  eyes 
bound ;  in  which  condition  they  kept  him  in 
a  dark  room,  until  it  was  proper  to  let  the 
organ  receive  iu  ol^ects  without  further  pre- 
caution. During  the  tune  of  this  darkness,  he 
bewailed  himself  in  the  most  distressed  manner; 
and  accused  all  his  friends,  complaining  that 
'  some  incantation  had  been  wrooght  upon 
him»  and  some  strange  magic  used  to  deceive 
him  into  ar  opink>n  that  he  had  enjoyed  what 
they  called  sight.'  He  added, '  that  the  im- 
pressions then  let  in  upon  his  soul  would  cer- 
tainly distract  him,  if  he  were  not  so  at  that 
present.'  At  another  time,  he  would  strive  to 
name  the  persons  he  had  seen  among  the  crowd 
,  after  he  was  couched,  and  would  pretend  to 
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•peak>li»perpleie<I  terms  of  his  own  makinjir, 
cf  wbatt  he  in  tfo»t  sho^  time  observed.    But» 

00  the  sixth  instant,  it  was  thought  fit  to  un- 
bend his;  h4*ftd,  aiMl  the  younff  woonin  whom 
haloved  was  instnictetlAo  open  bis  eyes  acconi- 
iB^ ;  as  woU  to  endear  herself  to  Um  by  such 
Ik.  aircuni8taiice«  as  to  moderate  his:  eostaaies 
\jy  the  iienuasaon  of  a  voice  which  hvl  so  muoh 
povier  over  him. as  hers  ever  bad.  When  this 
beloved  younf  woman  hogpen  to  take  off  the 
binding^  of  his  eyes»  she  talked  tp  him  as  fol- 
lows. 

*  Mr.  WiUSam>  I  am  now  taking  the  binding 
oSf  tbooghy  when  1  consider  what  I  am  doing, 

1  tremble  whb  tbe  apprehension,  that<  though 
I  have  from  my  very  childhood  loved  you,  dark 
as  you  were,  and  though  you  had  conceived 
se  strong  a  love  for  me,  you  will  find  there  is 
s^oh  a  thing  as  bcauty»  which  may  ensnare  you 
into  a  thousand  passions  of  which  you  are  now 
innocent,  and  take  you  from  me-  for  ewer. 
But,  before  I  put  myself  to  that  haaard,  tell 
me  in  what  mamier  that  love^  you  always  pro- 
fessed to  me,  entered  into  your  heart ;  for  its 
usual  adnitstion  is  at  tbe  eyes.' 

Tbe  yonng  man  answerad,  '  Dear  Lidia,  if' 
I  am  to  bee  by  sight  the  soft  pantinga  which 
I  have  always  felt  when  I  beard  your  voice;  if 
I  am  no  more  to  distinguish  tbe  step  o(  her  I 
love  when  she^  approaches  me, 'but  to  change 
that  sweet  and  frequent  pleasure  fiir  such  an 
amaxement  as  I  knew  the  little  time  I  lately 
saw;  or  if  I  am  to  have  any  thing  besides, 
wbidi  may  tafce  fNmi  me  the  sense  I  have  of 
what  appeared  most  pleasing  to  me  at  that 
tlme»  which  apparition  it  seems  was  you  ;  pull 
ont  these  eyes,  before  they  lead  me  \o  beun- 
gvateful  to  you,  or  undo  myself.  I  wished  fbr 
them  but  to  see  you ;  pull  them  out,  if  they 
are  to  make  me  fbi^^et  you.' 

Lidia  was  extremelysatisfled  with  tliese  as- 
snrances;  and  pleased  herself  with  playing 
wKh  his  perplexities.  In  all  hb  talk  to  her, 
he  allowed  but  very  faint  ideas  uf  any  thing 
wfaich  had  not  been  received  at  tbe  ears ;  and 
ck>sed  bis  protestation  to  her,  by  saying,  that 
if  be  were  to  see  Valentia  and  Barcelona,  whom 
he  supposed  the  most  esteemed  of  all  wom^t, 
by  tbe  quarrel  there  was  about  them,  he  woukl 
never  like  any  but  Lidia. 

St.  Ja$me$'9  Coffm^houte^  Angutt  16. 
We  have  repeated  advices  of  the  entire  de- 
feat of  the  Swedish  army  near  Puttowa,  on  the 
twenty- sevetitb  of  June,  O.  S. ;  and  letters  from 
Berlin  give  the  following  account  of  the  remains 
of  the  Swedish  army  since  the  battle :  Prince 
AfenzikoflT,  being  ordered  to  pursue  tbe  victory, 
came  up  with  the  Swedish  army,  which  v^as 
left  to  the  command  of  general  Lewenhaupt, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  O.  S.  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  Boristbenes ;  whereupon  be  sent  general 
Lewenbaupt  a  summons  to  submit  himself  to 


Kis  pnesf nt  fortune :  Lewanbaupt  immediaCely 
espatched  three  general  oAcerato  that  prince, 
jto  treat  about  a  capitulation;  but  tha^Swedet, 
though  tboy  coasisted  of  fifteen  thousand  mesi 
were  in  SQi^reat  want  of  provisiuR  and  arnma* 
nition,  that  tbey  wara  obligad  to  surreodep 
themsalveaatpdiBoretioo.  Uia  csarish  m^esty 
daspatched.  an  eK|iress>  to  general  Goltx,  wHh 
an  account  of.  thosei  particulars,  and  also  with 
instructions  to  send  out  detachments  of  bla 
cavalry*  to  prevent  the  king  of  Sweden's  Join^ 
ing  his  army  in  Poland.  That  prince  mada 
ibia  escape  with  a  small  party  by  swimrainif 
jovnr  the  Boristheoea ;  and  it  was  thought  hie 
designed  to  retire  into  Poland  by  the  way  oft 
'Voihiniak  Advioes  from  Bern  of  the  eleventb 
instant  Say,  that  the  general  diet  of  the  HeU 
vetie  body  held  at  Baden  concluded  on  the 
sixth  ;  but  the  deputieaof  tbe  six  cantons,  who 
are  deputed  to  determine  the  affair  of  Tocken- 
burg»  ooutinne  their  application  to  that  busi- 
ness, notwithstanding  some  new  difficultiesr 
started  by  the  ^>bot  of  St.  Gall,  Letters  flnem 
Geneva  of  tiie  ninth,  say*  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy's  cavalry  bad  joined  count  Thaun,  as 
bad  also  two  imperial  regiments  of  hussars  ;. 
and  that  his  royal  bigbness's  army  was  disposed 
in  the  following  manner :  the  troops  under  tbe 
command  of  count  lliaun  are  extended  from 
Constans  to  St.  Peter  D'Albigni.  Small  parties 
are  left  in  several  iH>sts  from  thrnce  to  LitUa 
Stb  Bernard,  to  preserve  the  commuoicatk>n> 
with  Piedmont  by  the  valley  of  Aosta.  Soma 
forces  are  also  posted -at  Taloir,  and  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Doin,  on  each  side  of  the  lake  of  Annech 
General  Rbebinder  is  encamped  in  the  valley 
of  Oulx  with  ten  thousand  foot,  and  some  de- 
tachmenu  of  horse  ;  bis  troops  are  extended 
from  Exilles  to  Mount  Genevre,  so  that  he  may 
easily  penetrate  into  Dauphin^  on  the  least 
motion  of  tbe  enemy ;  but  the  duke  of  Berwick 
takes  all  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  snob 
an  enterprise.  That  general's  head  quarter^ 
are  at  Francin  ;  and  he  hath  disposed  his  army 
in  several  parties, to  preserve  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Maurienne  and  Brian^on.  He 
bath  no  provisions  for  bis  army  but  from 
Savoy  ;  Provence  and  Dauphind  being  unable 
to  supply  him  with  necessaries.  '  He  left  two 
regiments  of  dragoons  at  Annen,  who  suffered 
•very  much  in  the  late  action  at  Tessons,  where 
they  lost  fifteen  hundred  who  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  four  standards,  and  three  hundred 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  forty  officers. 
The  last  letters  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough's 
camp  at  Orchies  of  the  nineteenth  instant,  ad* 
vise,  that  monsieur  Ravignon  being,  returned 
from  the  French  court  with  an  account  that 
the  king  of  France  had  refused  to  ratify  the  ca- 
pitulation for  the  surrender  of  the  citadtf  of 
Tournay,  the  approaches  have  been  carried  on 
with  great  vigour  and  success :  our  miners 
have  discovered  several  of  the  enemy's  minea, 
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'wbo  bare  tprunfC  divers  others,  which  did  little 
etecUtiOTi ;  but  for  the  better  security  of  the 
troops,  both  assaults  are  earried  on  by  the  ean- 
tious  way  of  sapping.  On  the  eighteenth,  the 
ooDfederate  army  made  a  i^nerar  forage  with- 
out any  loss.  Marshal  Villars  continues  in  fate 
-former  camp,  and  applies  himself  with  great 
diligence  in  casting  up  new  lines  behhid  the 
^Id'on  the  Scarp*  Hie  dUke  of  Marlborotigh 
vhd  pnnce  Eugene  design)^  to  begin  a  gene- 
ral review  of  the  army  on  the  twentieth. 


Na  56.]      Tkurtdi^,  Aa^tt  18, 1709. 

Qdicqadd  ^ant  honlingt     ' 

'. nosiri  est  fynt^o  libeUi,     Juv.  Sat.  i.  85, 86. 

Whatever  good  b^doue,  trhaieweriU^r- 
By  baman  kind,  iJuU  Uib  oolkotion  filL* 

fF'kite^s  Chocolate- houseyJfugitsi  \7. 
There  is  a  young  foreigner  committed  to  my 
care,  who  puzzles  mb  eiftremely  in  the  questions 
fae  aslcs  about  the  persons  of  figure  we  meet  in 
public  places.  He  has  but  very  little  of  our 
language,  and  therefore  I  am  mightily  at  a  loss 
to  express  to  him  things  for  which  tbey  have  no 
word  in  that  tongue  to  which  he  was  born.  It 
has  been  often  my  answer,  upon  his  asking  who 
such  a  fine  gentleman  is  ?  That  be  is  what  we 
call  ashurper;  and  he  wants  my  explication. 
1  thought  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  tell  him, 
be  is  the  same  the  French  call  Chquin;  the 
Latins,  Neimlo ;  or  the  Greeks,  PdlaxaX  :f  for, 
as  custom  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  laws,  and 
that 'the  order  of  tnen  wc  call  harpers  are  re- 
ceived amongst  lis,  not  only  with  permission, 
but  ihvour,  I  thought  It  unjust  to  use  them 
like  persons  u|>on  no  estahlishmeht ;  besides 
that  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  dishonour  to 
our  country  tolet  him  leave  tis  with  an  opirtton, 
that  our  nobility  and  gentry  keep  company 
with  common  thieves  and  cheats:  I  told  him, 
'  they  were  a  sort  of  tame  hussars,  that  were 
allo\ied  in  our  cities,  Kke  the  wild  ones  in  our 
rff  mp ;  who  had  all  the  privileges  belonging  to 
IIS,  but  at  the  same  time,  were  hot  tied  to  mir 
disciplime  6t  laws.'  Aletheds,  who  Is  a  gentle- 
man  of  too  much  virtue  for  the  age  he  lives  in, 
would  not  \H  tbis  matter  be  thus  palliated ; 
but  toM  my  pupil,  *that  he  was  to  understand 
that  distincdon,  quality,  merit,  and  Industry, 
were  laid  aside  among  us  by  the  inctirsidns  of 
these  civil  hussars ;  who  had  got  so  much  coun. 
teoance,  that  the  breeding  and  fashion  of  the 
ag^  turned  their  way  to  the  ruin  of  order  and 
economy  in  all  places  where  they  are  admitted.' 
But  Sopbronius,  who  never  falls  into  heat  upon 


*  This  h  the  first  of  lotnc  patriotic  and  excellent  papers. 
In  wblch  Steele  liadaMy  employed  his  wit,  in  exposing  the 
cameslers,  aharpt^rs,  and  swindlers  of  bis  time,  with  a  view 
to  goard  hb  anwnry  coootrytnen  from  their  snares;  and, 
*  to  banish  flraud  and  cozenage  from  the  presence  and  con- 
veraadon  of  centlemen.* 

f  Tbe  word  *  rascal f  printed  in  Ureeic  characters. 


any  sul^ect,  but  applies  proper  language,  tem- 
per, and  skill,  with  which  the  thing  in  debate 
is  to  be  treated,  told  the'  youth,  *  that  gentle- 
man had  spoken  nothingbiit  what  was  literally 
true  ;  but  frll  upon  it  with  too  much  eamest- 
o«s8  to  give  a  true  idea  of  thit  soitof  people 
he  was  deckimikig  agaiittt,  or  to  reitiedy  the 
evil  which  be  bewailed:  for  the  MsMptanee of 
these  men  being  an  iH  ^faieh  had  et^  intb  tbe 
conversation^part  of  ohr  lives,  and  not  Into' our 
constitutkm  itself,  it  ttniM  be  correeted  where 
it  be^n  ;  and,  eoiue<)uently,  is  to  be  amended 
only  by  bringing  raillery  and  deriskin'upon  the 
persons  who  are  guilty,  or  those  who  converse 
with  them.     For  the  sharpers/  continued  he, 
'  at  present,  are  not  m  fornierly,  under  tbe  ae- 
captation  of  pick  -  pockets:  but  are  by  custooi 
erected  into  It  real  -^xA  venerable  body  of  ttien, 
and  fatave  stibdued  us  to  so  very  partieular  a  de- 
ference to  them,  that  though  they  were  known 
to  be  men  without  honour  or  conscience,  no 
demand  is  called  a  debt  of  'honour  so  indis- 
putably w  theirs.    You  may  lose  your  honour 
to  them;  but  they  hiy  none  against  yow:  as  the 
priesthood  in   Romdo  Catholic  eountriea  eaii 
purchase  what  theypleAse  for  tbe  ehurch ;  but 
they  can  alienate  nothing  from  it.     It  is  from 
this  toleration,  that  shiirpers  are  to  be  found 
among all'sorts  of  asseittblles  and  companies; 
and  every  talent  amongst  men  is  made  use  of 
by  sdme  one  or  other  of  the  society,  fbr  the 
good  of  their  eomraon  cause :  so  that  an  unex- 
perienced yottbg  gentlettian  is  as  ofteu  ensnared 
by  his  understanding  as  bis  folly;    fbr  who 
could  be  unmoved,  to  hear  tbe  eloquent  Dromio 
expUin  the  constitution,  talk  in  the  key  of 
Cafb,  with  the  severKy  of  one  of  the  ancient 
sages,  and  debate  the  greatest  question  of  state 
in  a  common  chocolate  or  coffee-house?  who 
could,  I  say,  hear  this  generous  deelamator, 
without  being  fired  at  his  noble  seal,  and  be- 
coming his  professed  follower,  if  he  might  be 
admitted  ?   Monocolus  s  gravity  would  be  no 
less  inviting  to  a  beginuer  in  conversation ;  and 
the  snare  of  his  eloquence  would  equally  catch 
one  who  had  never  seen  an  old  geutlemati  so 
very  wise,  and  yet  so  little  severe.     Many  other 
instances  of  extraordinary  men  among  the  bro- 
therbood  might  be  produced ;  but  every  man, 
who  knows  the  towti,  can  supply  himself  with 
such  examples  without  their  being  named.   Will 
Vafer,  who  is  skilful  at  finding  out  the  ridiculous 
side  of  a  thing,  and  placing  it  in  a  uew  and 
pr<)|>er  light,  though   he  very  seldom  talks, 
thought  fit  to  enter  into  this  suhjedt.     He  has 
lately  lost  certain  loose  sums,  which  half  tbe 
income  of  his  estate  will  bring  in  within  seven 
years :   besides  which,  he  proposes  to  marry, 
to  set  all  right.     He  was,  therefore,  indolent 
enough  to  speak  of  this  matter  with  great  im- 
partiality.    'When  I   Itnik  around  me,'  said 
this  easy  gentleman,  *  and  consider  in  a  just 
balance  us  bubbles ,  elder  brothers  whose  sup- 
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.port  our  dull  fathers  contrived  to  depend  upon 
eertatn  Acres,  with  the  rooks,  whose  ancestors 
left  them  the  wide  world ;  I  cannot  but  admire 
thfir  fraternity,  and  contemn  my  own.  Is  not 
Jack  Heyday  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  kni^t 
he  has  bubbled?  Jack  has  his  equipage,  his 
wenches*  and  his  followers :  the  kni^t,  so  far 
from  a  retinue,  that  he  is  almost  one  of  Jack's. 
However,  he  is  gay,  you  see,  still ;  a  florid  out- 
side—His habit  speaks  the  man — And  since  he 
must  unbutton,  he  would  not  be  reduced  out- 
wardlyy  but  is  stripped  to  his  upper  coat.  But 
though  I  have  great  temptation  to  it,  I  will 
not  at  this  time  give  the  history  of  the  losing 
side ;  but  speak  the  effects  of  my  thoughts, 
since  the  loss  of  my  money,  upon  the  gaining 
people.  This  ill  fortune  makes  most  men  con- 
templative and  given  to  reading ;  at  least  it 
has  happened  so  to  me  ;  and  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  family  of  Sharpers  in  all  ages  has  been 
ray  contemplation.' 

I  find,  all  times  have  had  of  this  people : 
Homer,  in  his  exoellent  heroic  poem,  calls 
them  Myrmidons,  who  were  a  body  that  kept 
among  themselves,  and  had  nothing  to  lose ; 
therefore  never  spared  either  Greek  or  Trojan, 
when  they  fell  in  their  way,  upon  a  party. 
But  there  is  a  memorable  verse,  which  gives 
us  an  account  of  what  broke  that  whole  body, 
and  made  both  Greekn  and  Trojans  masters  of 
the  seeret  of  their  warfare  and  plunder.  ^  There 
is  nothing  so  pedantic  as  many  quotations ; 
therefore,  I  shall  inform  you  only,  that  in  this 
battalwn  there  were  two  officers  called  Ther- 
sites  and  Pandanis :  they  were  both  less  re- 
nowned for  their  beauty  than  their  wit ;  but 
each  had  this  particular  happiness,  that  they 
were  plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  the  same 
water  which  made  Achilles  invulnerable  ;  and 
had  ever  after,  certain  gifts  which  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  never  to  enjoy.  Among  others, 
they  were  never  to  know  they  were  the  most 
dreadful  to  the  sight  of  all  mortals,  never  to 
l>e  diffident  of  their  own  abilities,  never  to 
blush,  or  ever  to  be  wounded  but  by  each 
o<her.  Though  some  historians  say,  gamlof 
began  among  the  Lydians,  to  divert  hunger,  1 


may  be  better  understood  by  the  good  people 
of  England.  These  sort  of  men,  in  some  ages, 
were  sycophants  and  flatterers  only,  and  were 
endued  with  arts  of  life  to  capacitate  them  for 
the  oonversatfon  of  the  rich  and  great;  but 
now  the  bubble  courts  the  impostor,  and  pre- 
tends at  the  utmost  to  be  but  his  equal.  To 
clear  up  the  reasons  and  causes  in  such  revolu- 
tions, and  the  different  conduct  between  fools 
and  cheats,  shall  be  one  of  our  labours  for  the 
good  of  this  kingdom.  How,  therefore,  pimps, 
footmen,  fiddlvrs,  and  lackeys,  are  elevated  into 
companions  in  this  present  age,  shall  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  influence  of  the  planet 
Mercury  on  this  island ; '  the  ascendency  of 
which  Sharper  over  Sol,  who  is  a  patron  of  the 
muses  and  all  honest  professwns,  has  been  noted 
by  the  learned  Job  Gadbury,*  to  be  the  cause* 
that  '  cunning  and  trick  are  more  esteemed 
than  art  and  science.'  It  must  be  allowed  also, 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Partridge,  late  of  CedU 
street  in  the  Strand,  that  in  his  answer  to  an 
horary  question.  At  what  hour  of  the  night  to 
set  a  fox-trap  in  June  1705?  he  has  largely 
discussed,  under  the  character  of  Reynard,  the 
manner  of  surprising  all  Sharpers  as  well  as 
him.  But  of  these  great  jpoints,  after  mora 
mature  deliberation. 

5*.  Jameia  Offfee-koute,  Augwi  17. 
*  To  Isaac  Biekersiaff'f  Esquire, 
•SIR, 

'  We  have  nothing  at  present  new,  but  that 
we  understand  by  someOMrlers,f  old  people  die 
in  France.  Letters  from  Paris  of  tffe  tenth 
instant,  N.  S.  say,  that  monsieur  d'Andre, 
marquis  d'Oraison,  died  at  eighty-five:  mon- 
sieur Brumars,  at  one  hundred  and  two  years, 
died  for  love  of  his  wife,  who  was  ninety-two 
at  her  death,  after  seventy  years  cohabitation. 
Nicholas  de  Boutheiller,  parish-preacher  at 
SassevHIe,  being  a  bachelor,  held  out  to  one 
hundred  and  sixteen.  Dame  Claude  de  Massy, 
relict  of  momieur  Peter  de  Monceaux,  grand 
audiencer  of  Prance,  died  on  the  seventeenth, 
aged  one  hundred  and  seven.  Letters  of  the 
seventeenth  say,  monsieur  Chrestien  de  La- 
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by  himself.    I  am,  t\r,  yoor  mott  bumble  ler* 
vmnt. 

'HUKPORfiT  KIONET/ 

firam  mjfdwm  JpmrtwmU,  AagwA  17. 

I  am  to  aeknovledge  sereral  letlen  which  I 
bare  lately  received ;  among  others,  one  sub- 
scribed Pfaitantbrupos,  another  Emilia,  both 
which  shall  be  honoured.  I  have  a  third  from 
an  ofllcef  in  the  army,  wherein  be  desires  I 
would  do  justice  to  the  many  ^Hant  actions 
which  have  been  done  by  men  of  private  clia- 
racters,  or  oAcers  of  lower  stations,  during  this 
long  war ;  that  their  families  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  we  lived  in  an  age,  wherein 
men  of  all  orders  bad  their  proper  share  in 
&me  and  glory.  There  is  nothing  I  should 
undertake  with  greater  pleasure  than  matters 
of  this  kind ;  if,  therefore,  they  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  such  facts  would  please  to  com- 
monicxte  them  by  letters,  directed  to  me  at 
Mr.  Morphew*s,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
put  tbem  in  a  proper  and  distingubhing  light 

This  is  to  admonish  Stentor,  that  it  was  not 
admiration  of  his  voice,  but  my  publication  of 
it,  which  has  lately  increased  the  number  of 
his  bearers. 


No.  57.]    .S^fanlay,  A%f^  «),  1709. 

Qrirqairl  agoat  bominet—— — > 

iKMtriotfkrragoUbelli.    Jiiv.  Sat  L  89, 80. 

Wluterer  good  is  done,  whattoeriU-^ 
By  Imma  kind,  flu^  iBl»  colleotion  UL 


19^1$  Qfffee-hauset  Juguti  19* 
1  WAS  this  evening  representing  a  complaint 
seot  me  out  of  the  oountiy  from  Emilia.  She 
iay«,  her  neighbours  there  have  so  little  sense 
•f  what  a  refined  lady  of  the  town  is,  that  she, 
who  was  a  celebrated  wit  in  London,  is  in  that 
dull  part  of  the  world  in  so  little  esteem,  that 
they  call  her  in  tbdr  base  style  a  Tongue-Pad. 
Old  True  Penny  bid  me  advise  her  to  keep  her 
wit  until  she  comes  to  town  again,  and  admo- 
nish her,  that  both  wit  and  breeding  are  local ; 
for  a  fine  court- lady  is  as  awkward  among 
eounf  ry  housewives,  as  one  of  tbem  would  ap- 
pear in  a  drawiog-nx>m«  It  Is  therefore  the 
■lost  useful  knowledge  one  can  attain  at,  to 


one  regards,  because  aH  know  it  is  wHhin  their 
power.  The  best  eomte  EmtKa  can  take  is, 
to  have  less  bnmiKty ;  for  If  she  could  have  as 
good  an  opinion  of  herself  for  having  every 
quality,  as  some  of  her  neighbours  have  of 
themselves  wHh  one,  she  would  inspire  even 
tbem  with  a  sense  of  her  merit,  and  make 
that  carriage,  whieh  b  now  the  subject  of  their 
derision,  the  sole  object  of  their  imitatioa 
Until  she  has  arrived  at  this  value  of  herself, 
she  must  be  contented  with  the  fate  of  that 
uncommon  creature,  a  women  too  humble. 

ff%ie*s  Ch^cokHe-homtti  Atiguti  19. 
Since  my  last,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Tom  Trump,  to  desire  that  I  would  do  the 
fratemi^  of  gamesters  the  justice  to  own,  that 
there  are  notorious  Sharpers,  who  are  not  of 
their  class.  Among  others,  he  presented  me 
with  the  picture  of  Harry  Coppersmith,  in 
little,  who,  he  says,  b  at  thia  day  worth  half 
a  plumb,*  by  means  much  more  indirect  than 
by  false  dice.  I  must  eoafless  there  appeared 
some  reason  in  what  he  asserted ;  and  he  met 
me  since,  and  accosted  me  in  the  following 
manner:  *  It  is  wonderful  to  me,  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  that  you  can  pretend  ^o  be  a  man  of  pe- 
netration,  and  fall  upon  us  Knights  of  the  In- 
dustry as  the  wickedest  of  mortab,  when  there 
are  so  many  who  live  in  the  constant  practice 
of  baser  methods,  unobserved.  You  cannot, 
though  you  know  the  story  of  myself  and  the 
North  Briton,  but  allow  I  am  an  honester  man 
than  Will  Coppersmith,  for  all  hb  great  credit 
among  the  Lombards.  I  get  my  money  by 
men  s  follies,  and  be  gets  his  by  their  distresses. 
The  declining,  merchant  communicates  ^is 
griefs  to  him,  and  he  augments  them  by  ex- 
tortion. If,  therefore,  regard  is  to  be  had  to 
the  merit  of  the  persons  we  injure,  who  is  the 
more  blameable,  he  that  oppresses  an  unhappy 
man,  or  he  that  cheats  a  foolish  one^  AH 
mankind  are  indi^rently  liable  to  adverse 
strokes  of  fortune;  and  he  who  adds  to  them, 
when  he  might  relieve  them,  is  certainly  a 
worse  subject,  than  he  who  unburdens  a  man 
whose  prosperity  is  unwieldy  to  him.  Besides 
all  which,  be  that  borrows  of  Coppersmith 
does  it  out  of  necessity ;  he  that  plays  with  me 
does  it  out  of  choice.' 
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beard  a  laf e  man  make ;  which  was, '  That 
be  had  observed,  that  in  some  professions,  the 
lower  the  understanding,  the  f^reater  the  ca- 
pacity.' 1  remember,  he  instanced  that  of  a 
banker,  and  said,  that  *  the  fewer  appetites, 
passions,  and  ideas  a  man  had,  he  was  the  bet- 
ter for  his  business.' 

There  is  little  sir  Tristram,  without  con- 
nection in  bis  speech,  or  so  much  as  common 
sense,  has  arrived  by  his  own  natural  parts  at 
one  of  the  greatest  estates  amongst  us.  But 
honest  sir  Tristram  knows  himself  to  be  but 
a  repository  for  cash :  he  is  just  such  a  utensil 
as  his  iron  chest,  and  may  rather  be  said  to 
bold  money,  than  possess  it.  There  is  nothing 
so  pleasant  as  to  be  in  the  conversation  of  these 
wealthy  proficients.  1  had  lately  the  honour 
to  drink  half-a-pint  with  sir  Tnstram,  Harry 
Coppersmith,  and  Giles  Twmhoes.  These  wags 
gave  one  another  credit  in  discoune,  according 
to  their  purses ;  they  jest  by  the  pound,  and 
make  answers  as  they  honour  bills.  Without 
vanity,  I  thought  myself  the  prettiest  fellfiw  of 
the  company  ;  but  I  had  no  manner  of  power 
over  one  muscle  in  their  faces,  though  they 
smirked  at  every  word  spoken  by  each  other. 
Sir  Tristram  called  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  and 
telling  us  *  tobacco  was  a  pot-herb,'  bid  the 
drawer  bring  him  the  other  half-pint.  Two- 
shoes  laughed  at  the  knight's  wit  without 
moderation ;  I  took  the  liberty  to  say  '  it  was 
but  a  pun.'  '  A  pun !'  said  Coppersmith ;  *  you 
would  be  a  better  man  by  ten  thousand  pounds 
if  you  could  pun  like  sir  Tristram.*  With  that 
they  all  burst  out  together.  The  queer  curs 
maintained  this  style  of  dialogue  until  we  had 
drunk  our  quart  a-piece,  by  half-pints.  All  1 
could  bring  away  with  me  is,  that  Twoshoes  is 
not  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds:  for  his 
mirth,  though  he  was  as  insipid  as  either  of 
the  others,  had  no  more  effect  upon  the  com- 
pany than  if  he  had  been  a  bankrupt. 

I^vm  my  own  Apartnunt^  August  19- 
I  have  heard  it  has  been  advised  by  a  dio- 
cesan to  his  inferior  clergy,  that  instead  of 
broaching  opinions  of  their  own,  and  uttering 
doctrines  which  may  lead  themselves  and 
hearers  into  error,  they  would  read  some  of 


prefer  beasts,  victuals,  and  ridiculous  amours 
before  them.  Amongst  these  people,  he  is 
sober  who  is  never  drunk  with  any  thing  but 
wine ;  the  too  frequent  use  of  it  having  reu- 
dered  it  flat  and  insipid  to  them :  They  endea- 
vour by  brandy,  and  other  strong  liquors,  to 
quicken  their  taste,  already  extinguished,  and 
want  nothing  to  complete  their  debauches,  but 
to  drink  aqua-fortis.  The  women  of  that 
country  hasten  the  decay  of  their  beauty,  by 
their  artifices  to  preserve  it:  they  paint  their 
cheeks,  eye-brows,  and  shoulders,  which  they 
lay  open,  together  with  their  breasts,  arms,  and 
ears,  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  hide  those  places 
which  they  think  will  please*  and  never  thiuk 
they  show  enough  of  them.  The  physiogno- 
mies of  the  people  of  that  country  are  not  at 
all  neat,  but  confused  and  embarrassed  with  a 
bundle  of  strange  hair,  which  they  prefer  be- 
fore their  natural :  with  this  they  weave  some- 
thing to  cover  their  heads,  which  descends 
down  half  way  their  bodies,  hides  their  features, 
and  hinders  you  from  knowing  men  by  their 
faces.  This  nation  has,  besides  this,  their  God 
and  their  king.  The  grander  go  every  day 
at  a  certain  hour,  to  a  temple  they  call  a 
church  :  at  the  upper  end  of  that  temple  ther« 
stands  an  altar  consecrated  to  their  God,  where 
the  priest  celebrates  some  mysteries  which  they 
call  holy,  sacred,  and  tremendous.  The  great 
men  make  a  vast  circle  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
standing  with  their  back-s  to  the  priest  and  the 
holy  mysteries,  and  their  faces  erected  towards 
their  king,  who  is  seen  on  his  knees  upon  a 
throne,  and  to  whom  they  seem  to  direct  the 
desires  of  their  hearts,  and  all  their,  devotion. 
However,  in  this  custom,  there  is  to  be  re- 
marked a  sort  of  subordination ;  fur  the  people 
appear  adoring  their  prince,  and  their  prince 
adoring  God.    The  inhabitants  of  this  region 

call  it .     It  is  from  forty-eight  degrees  of 

latitude,  and  more  than  eleven  hundred  leagues 
by  sea,  from  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons.* 

Letters  from  Haropstead  say,  there  is  a  cox- 
comb arrived  there,  of  a  kind  which  is  utterly 
new.  The  fellow  has  courage,  which  he  takes 
himself  to  be  obliged  to  give  proofs  of  evei7 
hour  he  lives.  He  is  ever  fighting  with  the 
men,  and  contradicting  the  women.    A  lady. 
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A!rhaie*er  men  do,  or  my,  or  thkik>or 

Oor  moUej  paper  aeiics  ftor  tU  theme.  P, 

fFkUes  Chocolait'house,  August  33. 

Poor  Cynthio,  who  does  me  the  honour  to 
talk  to  me  now  and  then  very  freely  of  bis  most 
secret  thou|;bts;  and  tells  roe  his  most  private 
frailties^  owned  to  me,  that  though  he  is  in 
bis  very  prime  of  life,  love  had  killed  all  bis 
desires,  and  he  was  now  as  much  to  be  trusted 
with  a  fine  lady  as  if  he  were  eighty.  *  That 
one  passion  for  Clarissa  has  taken  up,'  said  he, 
'  my  whole  soul ;  and  all  my  idle  flames  are 
extinguished,  as  you  may  observe  ordinary  fires 
are  often  put  out  by  the  sunshine.' 

This  was  a  declaration  not  to  be  made  but 
npon  the  highest  opinion  of  a  man's  sincerity  ; 
yet  as  much  a  subject  of  raillery  as  such  a 
speech  would  be,  it  is  certain,  that  chastity  is 
a  nobler  quality,  and  as  much  to  be  valued  in 
men  as  in  women.  The  mighty  Scipio, '  who,' 
as  Bluffe  says  in  the  comedy,  '  was  a  pretty 
fellow  in  his  time,'  was  of  this  mind,  and  is 
celebrated  for  it  by  an  author  of  good  sense. 
When  he  lived,  wit,  and  humour,  and  raillery, 
and  public  success,  were  at  as  high  a  pitch  at 
Rome,  as  at  present  in  England ;  yet,  I  believe, 
there  was  no  man  in  those  days  thought  that 
general  at  all  ridiculous  in  his  behaviour  in  the 
following  account  of  him. 

Scipio,  at  four-and-twenty  years  of  age,  had 
obtained  a  great  victory ;  and  a  multitude  of 
prisoners,  of  each  sex  and  all  conditions,  fell 
into  his  possession  :  among  others,  an  agree- 
able vii^n  in  her  early  bloom  and  beauty.  He 
bad  too  sensible  a  spirit  to  see  the  most  lovely 
of  all  objects  without  being  moved  with  passion : 
besides  which,  there  was  no  obligation  of 
honour  or  virtue  to  restrain  his  desires  towards 
one  who  was  his  by  the  fortune  of  war.  But 
a  noble  indignation,  and  a  sudden  Sf>rrow  which 
appeared  in  her  countenance,  when  the  con- 
queror cast  bis  eyes  upon  her,  raised  his  curio- 
sity to  know  her  story.  He  was  informed, 
that  she  was  a  lady  of  the  highest  condition  in 
that  country,  and  contracted  to  Indibilis,  a 
man  of  merit  and  quality.  The  generous  Ro- 
man soon  placed  himself  in  the  condition  of 
(hat  unhappy  roan,  who  was  to  lose  so  charroing 
a  bride;  and»  though  a  youth,  a  bsohelor,  a 
lover,  and  a  conqueror,  immediately  resolved 
t0  resign  all  the  invitations  of  his  passion,  and 
the  rights  of  hn  power,  to  restore  her  to  her 
destined  husband.  With  this  purpose  he  com- 
manded her  parents  and  relations,  as  well  as 
her  husband,  to  attend  him  at  an  appointed 
time.  When  tliey  met,  and  were  waiting  for  the 
general,  my  author  frames  to  himself  the  dif- 
ferent concern  of  an  unhappy  father,  a  de- 
spaif'ng  lover,  and  a  tender  mother,  in  the 
severa;  it* rsons  who  were  so  related  tq  the  cap- 
tive. But,  {cr  fear  of  injuring  the  delicate 
dfeomsUuicet  \vill^  an  old  translation,  I  shall 
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proceed  to  tell  you,  that  Scipio  appears  to  them, 
and  leads  in  his  prisoner  into  their  presence. . 
Tbe  Romans,  at  noble  as  they  were,  seemed  to 
allow  themselves  a  little  too  much  triumph 
over  the  conquered  ;  therefore,  as  Scipio  ap- 
proached, they  all  threw  themselves  on  their 
knees,  except  the  lover  of  the  lady :  but  Scipio 
observing  in  him  a  manly  suUenness,  was  tbe 
more  inclined  to  favour  him,  and  spoke  to  him 
in  these  words :    ' 

'  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  use 
all  the  power  they  justly  may :  we  fight  not  to 
ravage  countries,  or  break  through  the  ties  of 
humanity.  I  am  acquainted  with  your  worth, 
and  your  interest  in  this  lady :  fortune  has 
made  me  your  master ;  but  I  desire  to  be  your 
friend.  This  is  your  wife  ;  take  her,  and  may 
the  gods  bless  you  with  her !  But  far  be  it  from 
Scipio  to  purchase  a  loose  and  momentary 
pleasure  at  the  rate  of  making  an  honest  man 
unhappy.* 

Indibilis's  heart  was  too  full  to  make  him 
any  answer ;  but  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  general,  and  wept  aloud.  Tbe  captive 
lady  fell  into  the  same  posture,  and  they  both 
remained  so,  until  the  father  burst  into  the 
following  words :  '  O  divine  Scipio !  the  gods 
have  given  you  more  than  human  virtue.  O 
glorious  leader!  O  wondrous  youth  !  does  no( 
that  obliged  virgin  givejrou,  while  she  prays  d 
the  gods  for  your  prosperity,  and  thinks  yoa 
sent  down  from  them,  raptures,  above  all  the 
transports  which  you  could  have  reaped  from 
the  possession  of  her  injured  person?'  The 
temperate  Scipio  answered  him  without  much 
emotion,  and  saying,  '  Father,  be  a  friend  to 
Rome,'  retired.  An  Immense  sum  was  offered 
as  her  ransom ;  but  he  sent  it  to  her  husband, 
and,  smiling,  said, '  This  is  a  trifle  after  what 
1  have  given  him  already;  but  let  Indibilis 
know,  that  chastity  at  my  age  is  a  much  more 
difficult  virtue  to  practise  than  generosity.' 

I  observed  Cynthio  was  very  much  taken  with 
my  narrative  ;  but  told  me,  *  this  was  a  virtue 
that  would  bear  but  a  very  inconsiderable  figure 
in  our  days.'  However,  I  took  the  liberty  to 
say,  that  '  we  ought  not  to  lose  our  ideas  of 
things,  though  we  had  debauched  our  true 
relish  in  qur  practice  ;  for,  after  we  have  done 
laughing,  sc^id  virtue  will  keep  its  place  iu 
men's  opinions ;  and  though  custom  made  it 
not  so  scandalous  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  ensnare 
innocent  women,  and  triumph  in  the  falsehood ; 
such  actions,  as  we  have  here  related,  must  be 
accounted  true  gallantry,  and  rise  the  higher 
in  our  esteem,  the  farther  they  are  removed 
from  oor  imitation.' 

fJTiirs  Qiffeehotue,  Augutt*Q2, 
A  man  would. be  apt  to  think,  in  this  laugh- 
ing town,  that  it  were  impossible  a  thing  so 
exploded  as  speaking  hard  words  should  be 
practised  by  any  one  that  had  ever  seen  good 
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boCy  ••  it  tibere  were  a  itindard  in 
our  aiodt  m  weU  as  bodiet,  yon  wet  wety  mzay 
joat  wbere  tbey  were  twency  years  ago,  aod 
nore  they  canaot,  will  not  arrive  at.  Were  it 
not  thus,  the  noble  Martina  woold  not  be  tbe 
only  man  in  England  whom  nobody  ean  un- 
dentandy  tboogfa  he  talks  more  than  any  nan 
else. 

Will  Dactyle  tbe  epigraramatisty  Jack 
Comma  tbe  grammarian,  Nick  Crossergrain 
who  writes  anagrams,  and  myself,  made  a 
pretty  company  at  a  comer  of  this  room ;  and 
cnteKd  Tery  peaceably  upon  a  suliject  fit  enough 
fur  us,  which  was,  the  examination  of  the  force 
of  the  particle  Fur,  when  Martins  joined  us. 
He,  being  well  known  to  us  all,  asked  '  what 
wc  were  upon  ?  for  he  had  a  mind  to  consum- 
mate  tbe  happiness  of  the  day,  which  had  been 
spent  among  the  stars  of  the  ftfst  magnitude 
among  tbe  men  of  letters;  and,  thereft>re,  to 
put  a  period  to  it  as  he  had  commenced  it,  be 
should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  participate  of 
the  pleasure  of  our  society.'  I  told  him  the 
sttl^t.  '  Faith,  gentlemen,'  said  Maitius, 
'  yoor  subject  is  bumble ;  and  if  you  will  give 
me  leare  to  elevate  the  conversation,  I  should 
humbly  offer,  that  you  would  enlarge  yoor  en- 
quiries to  the  word  For-as-moch ;  for  though 
I  take  it,*  said  he,  ^  to  be  but  one  word,  yet  tite 
particle  Much  implying  quantity,  the  particle 
A%  similitude,  it  will  be  greater,  and  more 
like  ourselves,  (o  treat  of  For-as-mucb.'  Jack 
Comma  is  always  serious,  and  answered : '  Mar- 
tius,  I  must  take  tbe  liberty  to  say,  that  you 
have  fallen  into  all  this  error  and  profuse  man- 
ner of  speech  by  a  ceitain  hurry  In  your  ima- 
gioattun,  for  want  of  being  more  exact  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech  ;  and  it  is  su 
with  all  men  who  have  not  well  studied  the 
particle  For.  You  have  spoken  For  without 
making  inference,  which  is  tbe-grest  use  of -that 
particle.  There  is  no  manner  of  force  in  your 
observation  of  quantity  and  simHkude  in  the 
syllables  As  and  Much.  But  it  is  ever  the 
fault  of  men  of  great  wit  to  be  incorrect ; 
which  evil  they  run  into  by  an  indiscreet  nse 
of  the  word  For.    Consider  all  the  books  of 


bis  pfofbimd  toarning;,  wished  be  bad  been  bred 
a  scholar,  for  he  did  not  take  the  soope  of  his 
discourse.  This  wise  debate,  of  which  we  had 
much  more,  made  me  reflect  upon  tbe  differ- 
mice  of  their  capacities,  and  wonder  that  there 
oottkl  be,  as  it  were,  a  diversity  in  men's  genius 
for  nonsense ;  that  one  should  blnster,  while 
another  crept,  in  absurdities.  Martins  moves 
like  a  bBnd  roan,  lifting  bis  legs  higher  than 
the  ordinary  way  of  stepping ;  and  Comma, 
like  one  who  is  only  short*sight«d,  picking  bis 
way  when  be  should  be  marching  oa.  Want 
of  learning  makes  Martins  a  brisk  entertaining 
foot,  and  gives  him  a  full  scope;  but  that 
which  Comma  has,  and  calls  learning,  makes 
him  diAdent,  and  curbs  bis  natural  misunder- 
standing to  tbe  great  loss  of  the  men  of  raillery. 
This  oonversatioa  canfinaed  me  in  the  opi- 
nion, that  learning  usoally  does  but  improve  iti 
us  what  nature  endowed  us  with.  He  that 
wants  good  sense  is  vubappy  in  having  learn- 
ing, for  he  has  thereby  only  more  ways  of  ex- 
posing hnnself ;  and  be  thit  has  sense  knows 
that  learning  is  not  knowledge,  bat  rather  tbe 
art  of  using  it 

Si  James's  Coffke-hmue^  jfugust  JiS. 

We  have  undoubted  intelligence  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  and  that  prince, 
who  for  some  years  had  hovered  like  an  ap-' 
proacfaiog  tempest,  and  was  looked  up  at  by 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  seemed  to 
expect  their  fate  according  to  the  course  be 
should  take,  is  now,  in  all  probability,  an  un- 
happy exile,  without  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.  His  czarish  mi^esty  treats  his  prisoners 
with  great  gallantry  and  distinctbn.  Count 
Rhensfeildt  has  had  particular  marks  of  bis 
majesty's  esteem,  for  his  merit  and  services  to 
his  master ;  but  count  Piper,  whom  his  majesty 
believes  author  of  the  most  violent  counsels 
into  which  his  prince  entered,  is  disarmed,  and 
entertained  accordingly.  That  decisive  battle 
was  ended  at  nine  in  tbe  morning ;  and  all  tbe 
Swedish  generals  dined  witir  tbe  czar  that 
very  day,  and  received  assurances,  that  they 
should  find   Muscovy  was  not  unacmiainted 
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Sharpen,  iisltate  the  method  of  that  delightful 
moralist ;  and  tfaiak  I  ^saimot  represent  those 
wurthiei  diqk  nat4rally  than  under  the  ehadoMr 
uf  a  pack  of  dogs ;  for  this  set-of  men  are,  Irke 
them,  made  ap  of  Finders,  Lurchers,  and  Set- 
ters. Some  search  for  the  prey,  others  pursue, 
others  take  it ;  aad  if  it  be  worth  it,  thej  all 
dime  Id  ait  tike  death,  and  worry  the  eareass. 
It  would  rei|«ire  a  most  exact  knowledge  of  the 
field  and  the  harbours  where  the  deer  tie,  to 
recount  all  the  revolutions  in  thd  chace. 

But  I  am  diverted  from  the  train  of  my  dis- 
course f>f  the  fraternity  about  this  town,  by 
letters  from  Hempstead,  which  give  me  an  ao- 
comt,  there  is  a  late  insUtutiun  there,  under 
the  name  of  a  Rafflhig-shop ;  whi<^  is,  it  seems, 
secretly  supported  by  a  persi>n  who  is  a  deep 
pmctitioner  in  the  law,  and  out  of  tenderness 
ai  oonsdence  has,  under  the  fiame  of  his  maid 
Sisly,  set  up  this  easier  way  of  conveyancing 
and  alienating  estates  from  one  family  to  an- 
other. He  is  so  far  from  having  an  intelligence 
with  the  rest  of  the  fraternity,  that  all  the 
humbler  cheats,  who  appear  there,  are  out- 
faced by  the  partners  in  the  hank,  and  driven 
off  fay  the  reflection  of  superior  brass.  This 
notice  is  given  to  all  the  silly  faces  that  pass 
that  way,  that  they  may  not  be  decoyed  in  by 
the  soft  allurement  of  a  fine  lady,  who  is  the 
sign  to  the  pageantry.  At  the  same  time, 
sigBior  Hawksly,  who  is  the  pateon  of  the 
household,  is  desired  to  leave  off  this  inter- 
kfnng  trade,  or  admit,  as  he  ought  to  do,  the 
Knights  of  the  Industry  to  their  share  in  the 
spoil.  But  this  little  matter  is  only  by  way  of 
digresrion.  Therefore,  to  return  to  our  worthies. 

The  present  race  of  terriers  and  hounds 
would  starve,  were  it  not  for  the  enchanted 
Action,  who  has  kept  the  whole  pack  for  many 
successions  of  hunting  seasons.  Actcon  has 
long  traets  of  rioh  soil ;  but  had  the  misfortune 
in  his  youth  to  fall  under  the  power  of  sorcery, 
and  hn  been  ever  since,  some  parts  of  the 
year,  a  deer,  and  in  some  parts  a  man.  While 
he  is  a  man,  such  is  the  force  of  magics  he  no 
sooner  grows  to  such  a  bulk  )and  fatness,  but 
be  is  again  turned  into  a  deer,  and  hunted  un- 
til he  is  lean ;  upon  which  he  ^tums  to  his 
human  shape.  Many  arts  have  been  tried,  and 
many  resolutions  taken  by  Actieon  himself,  to 
follow  such  methods  as  would  break  the  en- 
chantment ;  but  all  have  hitherto  proved  in- 
effectual. I  have  therefore,  by  midnight  watch- 
iiige,  and  much  care,  found  out,  that  there  is 
no  way  to  save  hlro  from  the  jaws  of  his 
hounds,  but  to  destroy  the  pack,  which,  by  as- 
trological prescience,  I  find  I  am  destined  to 
perform.  For  which  end,  I  have  sent  out  my 
familiar,  to  bring  me  a  list  of  all  the  places 
where  they  are  harboured,  that  I  may  know 
where  to  sound  my  horn,  and  bring  them  to- 
gether, and  take  an  account'  of  their  haunts 
ind  their  marks,  against  another  op|t6rtunity. 


The  author  of  the  ensuing  letter,  by  his 
name,  and  the  quotatunis  he  makes  from  the 
ancients,  seeass  a  sort  ef  spy  from  the  old 
world,  whom  we  modems  ought  to  he  careful 
of  offlmding;  therefore,  I  must  be  free,  and 
own  it  a  fair  hit  where  he  takes  aie,  lather 
than  disoblige  him. 

'SI  a, 
'  Having  a  peculiar  humour  of  desiring  to 
be  somewhat  the  better  or  wiser  for  what  I 
read,  1  am  always  uneasy  when,  in  any  pro- 
found writer,  for  I  read  no  others,  I  happen  to 
meet  with  what  I  cannot  understand*  When 
this  falls  out  it  is  a  great  grievance  to  me  that 
I  am  not  able  to  consult  the  author  himself 
about  his  meaoing,  for  commentators  are  a 
sect  that  has  little  share  in  my  esteem  :  your 
elaborate  writings  have,  among  many  others, 
this  advantage ;  that  their  author  is  still  alive, 
and  ready,  as  bis  eiLtensive  charity  makes  us 
expect,  to  explain  whatever  may  be  found  in 
them  too  suhlime  for  vulgar  understandings. 
This,  sir,  makes  me  presume  to  ask  you,  how 
the  Hampstead  hero's  character  could  be  per- 
fectly new  when  the  last  letters  came  away, 
and  yet  air  John  Suckling  so  well  acquainted 
with  it  sixty  years  ago  ?  I  hope,  sir,  yuu  will 
not  take  this  amiss :  1  can  assure  you,  1  have 
a  profound  respect  for  you,  which  makes  me 
write  this  with  the  same  disposition  with  which 
Longinus  bids  us  read  Homer  and  Plato.  "When 
in  reading,  says  he,  any  of  those  celebrated  au- 
thors, we  nieet  with  a  passage  to  which  we  can- 
not well  reconcile  our  reasons,  we  ought  firmly 
to  believe,  that  were  those  great  wits  present  to 
answer  for  themselves,  we  should,  to  our  won- 
der, be  convinced,  that  we  only  are  guilty  of 
the  mistakes  that  we  before  attributed  to  them. 
If  you  think  fit  to  remove  the  scruple  that  now 
torments  me,  it  will  be  an  encouragement  to 
me  to  settle  a  frequent  correspondence  with 
you ;  several  things  falling  in  my  way,  which 
would  not,  perhaps,  he  altogether  foreign  to 
your  purpose,  and  whereon  your  thoughts 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  your  most  humble 

servant, 

'OBADIAH  GREENHAT.* 

I  own  this  is  clean,  and  Mr.  Greenhat  has 
convinced  me  that  I  have  writ  nonsense^  yet 
am  I  not  at  all  offended  at  him. 

Scimot,  et  buie  vonUm  peUmoMpie  damiuqne  viciwim.  j 

Hot,  Ars  Poet.  ver.  xL  i 

1  own  th*  indalKence —  Sach  I  give  and  take. 

Frrnncis. 

This  is  the  true  art  of  raillery,  .when  a  man 
tnrris  another  into  ridicule,  and  shows  at  the 

same  time  he  is  in  good  humour,  and  not  urged  ' 

en  by  malice  against  the  person  he  raHies.  ' 

Obadiah  Greenhat  has  bit  this  very  well :  for  i 
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to  make  an  apology  to  haac  Bickerstaff,  an 
unknown  student  and  horary  historian,  as  well 
as  astroloi^er,  and  with  a  grave  face  to  say,  he 
speaks  of  him  by  the  same  rules  with  which 
he  would  treat  Homer  or  Plato>  is  to  place 
him  in  company  where  he  cannot  expect  to 
make  a  6gure;  and  make  him  flatter  himself, 
that  it  is  only  being  named  with  them  which 
renders  him  most  ridiculous. 

I  have  not  known,  and  I  am  now  past  my 
grand  climacteric,  being  sixty.four  years  of  age, 
according  to  my  way  of  life ;  or,  rather,  if  you 
will  allow  punning  in  an  old  gentleman,  ac- 
cording to  my  way  of  pasiime;  I  say,  as  old  as 
I  am,  I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  Greenhats.  There  is  indeed  one  Zede- 
kiah  Greenhat,  who  is  lucky  also  in  his  way. 
He  has  a  very  agreeable  manner ;  for  when  be 
has  a  mind  thoroughly  to  correct  a  man,  he 
never  takes  from  him  any  thing,  but  he  allows 
him  something  for  it ;  or  else  he  blames  him 
for  things  wherein  he  is  not  defective,  as  well  as 
fur  matters  wherein  he  is.  This  makes  a  weak 
man  believe  he  is  in  jest  in  the  whole.  The 
other  day  he  told  Beau  Prim,  who  is  thought 
impotent,  *that  bis  mistress  had  declared  she 
would  not  have  him,  because  he  was  a  sloven, 
and  had  committed  a  rape.'  The  beau  bit  at 
the  banter,  and  said  very  gravely,  '  he  thought 
to  be  clean  was  as  much  as  was  necessary; 
and  that  as  to  the  rape,  he  wondered  by  what 
witchcraft  that  should  come  to  her  ears  ;  but 
it  had  indeed  cost  him  a  hundred  pounds  to 
hush  the  affair.' 

The  Greenhats  are  a  family  with  small  voices 
and  short  arms,  therefore  they  have  power 
with  none  but  their  friends :  they  never  call 
after  those  who  run  away  from  them,  or  pre- 
tend to  take  hold  of  you  if  you  resist.  But  it 
has  been  remarkable,  tbat^l  who  have  shunned 
their  company,  ur  not  listened  to  them,  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  such  as  have  knocked 
out  their  brains,  or  broken  their  bones.  I  have 
looked  over  our  pedigree  upon  the  receipt  of 
this  epistle,  and  find  the  Greenhats  are  a-kin 
to  the  Staffs.  They  descend  from  Maudlin, 
the  left-handed  wife  of  Neheroiah  Bicker- 
staff,  in  the  reign  of  Hany  the  Second.  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  they  are  all  left- banded, 
and  have  always  been  very  expert  at  single 
rapier.  A  roan  must  be  very  much  used  to 
their  play  to  know  how  to  defend  himself;  for 
their  posture  is  so  different  from  that  of  the 
right-handed,  that  you  run  upon  their  swords 
if  you  push  forward  :  and  they  are  in  with  you. 


late  Partridge,  who  still  denies  bis  death.  I 
am  informed,  indeed,  by  several,  that  he  walks  ; 
but  1  shall  with  all  convenient  speed  lay  biro. 

St.  Jamt$*s  Offee-house,  August  84. 
We  hear  from  Toumay,  that  on  the  night 
between  the  twenty-second  and  twenty- third, 
they  went  on  with  their  works  in  the  enemy's 
mines,  and  levelled  the  earth  whioh  was  taken 
out  of  them.  The  next  day,  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  when  the  French  observed  we  were 
relieving  our  trenches,  they  sprung  a  lai^r 
mine  than  any  they  had  fired  during  the  siege, 
which  killed  only  four  private  centinels.  The 
ensuing  night,  we  had  three  men  and  two 
officers  killed,  as  also,  seven  men  wounded. 
Between  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth, 
we  repaired  some  works  which  the  enemy  had 
ruined.  On  the  next  day,  some  of  the  enemy's 
magasines  blew  up;  and  it  is  thought  they 
were  destroyed  on  purpose  by  some  of  their 
men,  who  are  impatient  of  the  hardships  of 
the  present  service.  There  happened  nothing 
remarkable  for  two  or  three  days  following. 
A  deserter  who  came  out  of  the  citadel  on  the 
twenty-seventh,  says  the  g^rison  is  brought 
to  the  utmost  necessity ;  that  their  bread  and 
water  are  both  very  bad :  and  that  they  were 
reduced  to  eat  horse-fiesh.  The  manner  of 
fighting  in  this  siege  has  discovered  a  gallantry 
in  our  men  unknown  to  former  ages ;  their 
meeting  with  adverse  parties  under  ground, 
where  every  step  is  taken  with  apprehensions 
of  being  blown  up  with  mines  below  them,  or 
crushed  by  the  fall  of  the  earth  above  them, 
and  all  this  acted  in  darkness,  has  something 
in  it  more  terrible  than  ever  is  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  a  soldier's  duty.  However,  this 
is  performed  with  great  cheerfulness.  In  other 
parts  of  the  war  we  have  also  good  prospects ; 
count  Thaon  has  taken  Annecy,  and  the  count 
de  Merci  marched  into  Franche  Compte,  while 
his  electoral  highness  is  much  superior  in 
number  to  monsieur  d'Harcourt ;  so  that  both 
on  the  side  of  Savoy  and  Germany,  we  have  rea- 
son to  expect,  very  suddenly,  some  great  event. 
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You  are  to  know  then,  that  Tom  WiMair  is 
a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  has  spent 
his  time,  since  he  left  the  university  for  that 
place,  in  the  common  diversions  of  men  of 
fashion ;  that  is  to  say,  in  whoring,  drinlcing, 
and  gaming.  The  two  former  vices  he  had 
from  his  father;  but  was  led  into  the  last  by 
the  conversation  of  a  partizan  of  the  Myrmi- 
dons who  had  chambers  near  him.  His  allow- 
ance from  his  father  was  a  very  plentiful  one 
for  a  man  of  sense,  but  as  scanty  for  a  modem 
line  gentleman.  His  frequent  losses  had  re- 
duced him  to  so  necessitous  a  condition,  that 
his  lodgings  were  always  haunted  by  impatient 
creditors  ;  and  all  his  thoughts  employed  in 
contriving  low  methods  to  support  himself  in 
a  way  of  life  from  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
retreat,  and  in  which  he  wanted  means  to  pro- 
ceed. There  is  never  wanting  some  good- 
natured  person  to  send  a  man  an  account  of 
what  be  has  no  mind  to  hear ;  therefore  many 
epistles  were  conveyed  to  the  father  ,of  this 
extravagant,  to  inform  him  of  the  company, 
the  pleasures,  the  distresses,  and  entertain- 
ments, in  which  his  son  passed  his  time.  The 
old  fellow  received  these  advices  with  all  the 
f»ain  of  a  parent,  but  frequently  consulted  his 
pillow,  to  know  how  to  behave  himself  on  such 
important  occasions,  as  the  welfare  of  his  son, 
and  the  safety  of  Lis  fortune.  After  many 
agitations  of  mind,  he  reflected*  that  necessity 
was  the  usual  snare  which  made  men  fall  into 
meanness,  and  that  a  liberal  fortune  generally 
made  a  liberal  and  honest  mind ;  he  resolved, 
therefore,  to  save  him  from  his  ruin,  by  giving 
bim  opportunities  of  tasting  what  it  is  to  be 
at  ease,  and  mdosed  to  him  the  following  order 
upon  sir  Tristram  Cash. 

•SIR, 
*  Pray  pay  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wildair,  or  order, 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  place  it 
to  the  account  of  *  Yours, 

*  HUMPHRY  WILDAIR.' 

Tom  was  so  astonished  with  the  receipt  of 
this  order,  that  though  he  knew  it  to  be  bis 
fathers  hand,  and  that  he  had  always  large 
sums  at  sir  Tristram*s ;  3ret  a  thousand  pounds 
was  a  tmsC  of  which  his  conduct  had  always 
made  him  appear  so  little  capable,  that  he 
kept  his  note  by  him,  until  he  writ  to  his  fa- 
ther the  following  letter : ' 

'  HONOURED  FATH£R, 

I  have  received  an  order  under  your  hand 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  in  words  at  length ; 
and  I  think  I  could  swear  it  is  your  own  hand. 
I  have  looked  it  over  and  over  twenty  thousand 
times.  There  is  in  plain  letters,  T,h^,Uti,afntd ; 
and  after  it,  the  letters  P^o,u,n,d^.  1  have  it 
still  by  me,  and  shall,  I  believe,  continue  read- 
«>g  it  ttnCil  I  bear  from  you.' 


The  old  gentleman  took  no  manner  of  no- 
tice of  the  receipt  of  his  letter ;  but  sent  him 
another  order  for  three  thousand  pountSs  more. 
His  amazement  on  this  second  letter  was  un- 
speakable. He  immediately  double-locked  his 
door,  and  sat  down  carefully  to  reading  and 
comparing  both  his  orders.  After  he  had  read 
them  until  he  was  half  mad,  he  walked  six  or 
seven  turns  in  his  chamber,  then  opens  his 
door,  then  k>cks  it  again ;  and,  to  examine 
thoroughly  this  matter,  he  locks  his  door  again, 
puts  his  table  and  chairs  against  it ;  then  goes 
into  his  closet,  and  locking  himself  in,  read 
his  notes  over  again  about  nineteen  times, 
which  did  but  increase  his  astonishment.  Soon 
after,  he  began  to  recollect  many  stories  he 
had  formerly  heard  of  persons,  who  had  been 
possessed  with  imaginations  and  appearances 
which  had  no  foundation  in  nature,  but  bad 
been  taken  with  sudden  madness  in  the  midst 
of  a  seeming  clear  and  untainted  reason.  This 
made  him  very  gravely  conclude  he  was  out  of 
his  wits  s  and,  with  a  design  to  compose  him- 
self, he  immediately  betakes  him  to  his  night- 
cap, with  a  resolution  to  sleep  himself  into  his 
former  poverty  and  senses.  To  bed  therefore 
he  goes  at  neon-day  ;  but  soon  rose  again,  and 
resolved  to  visit  sir  Tristram  upon  this  occa- 
sion. He  did  so*  and  dined  with  the  knight, 
expecting  he  would  mention  some  advice  from 
his  father  about  paying  him  money ;  but  no 
such  thing  being  said,  '  Look  you,  sir  Tris- 
tram,' said  he, '  you  are  to  know,  that  ao  af* 
fair  has  happened,  which—*  '  Look  you,'  says 
Tristram,  *  I  know  Mr.  Wildair,  you  are  going 
to  desire  me  to  advance ;  but  the  late  call  of 
the  bank,  where  I  have  not  yet  made  my  last 
payment,  has  obliged  me — *  Tom  interrupted 
bim,  by  showing  biro  the  bill  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  When  he  bad  looked  at  it  for  a  con- 
venient time,  and  as  often  surveyed  Tom*s  looks 
and  countenance ;  '  Look  you,  Mr.  Wildair, 
a  thousand  pounds — *  Before  he  could  proceed, 
he  shows  him  the  order  for  three  thousand 
more.  Sir  Tristram  examined  the  orders  at 
the  light,  and  finding  at  the  writing  the  name, 
there  was  a  certain  stroke  in  one  letter,  which 
the  father  and  he  had  agreed  should  be  to  such 
directions  as  he  desired  might  be  more  imme 
diately  honoured,  he  forthwith  pays  the  money. 
The  possession  of  four  thousand  pounds  gave 
my  young  gentleman  a  new  train  of  thoughts : 
he  began  to  reflect  upon  his  birth,  the  great 
expectations  he  was  bom  to,  and  the  unsuitable 
ways  be  had  long  pursued.  Instead  of  that 
unthinking  creature  he  was  before,  be  is  now 
provident,  generous,  and  discreet.  The  father 
and  son  have  an  exact  and  regular  correspon- 
dence, with  mutual  and  unreserved  confidence 
in  each  other.  The  son  looks  upon  his  father 
as  the  best  tenant  he  could  have  in  the  country, 
and  the  father  finds  the  son  the  mou  safe 
banker  he  could  have  i^l^Qg,^ 
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fFUTi  Offfe^knue,  August  36. 
There  is  not  any  things  in  nature  so  extra- 
vagant, but  that  you  will  find  one  roan  or 
other  that  Aall  practise  or  maintain  it ;  other- 
wise Harry  Spondee  could  not  have  made  so 
lon^  an  haran^e  as  he  did  here  this  evening, 
concerning  the  force  and  efficacy  of  well-ap- 
plied nonsense.  Amonf^  ladles,  he  positively 
averred,  it  was  the  most  prevailing  part  of 
eloquence ;  and  had  so  little  complaisance  as  to 
say,  '  a  woman  is  never  taken  hy  her  reason, 
but  always  by  her  passion.*  He  proceeded  to 
assert, '  the  way  to  move  that,  was  only  to  as- 
tonish her.  I  know/  continued  he,  '  a  very 
late  instance  of  this ;  for  being  by  accident  in 
*6e  room  next  to  Strephon,  1  could  not  help 
dver-bearing  him,  as  he  made  love  to  a  certain 
great  lady's  woman.  The  true  method  in  your 
application  to  one  of  this  second  rank  of  un- 
derstanding,  is  not  to  elevate  and  surprise, 
but  rather  to  elevate  and  amaze.  Strephon 
is  a  perfect  master  in  this  kind  of  persuasion : 
his  way  is,  to  run  over  with  a  soft  air  a  mul- 
titude of  words,  without  meaning  or  connexion; 
but  such  as  do  each  of  them  apart  give  a  pleas- 
ing idea,  though  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other  as  he  assembles  them.  After  the 
cammon  phrases  of  salutation,  and  making  his 
entry  into  the  room,  I  perceived  he  had  taken 
the  fair  nymph's  band,  and  kissing  it  said, 
*'  Witness  to  my  happiness,  ye  groves !  be  still, 
ye  rivulets !  Oh !  woods,  caves,  fountains,  treeft, 
dales,  mountains,  hills,  and  streams!  oh!  fairest! 
could  you  love  me  ?"  To  which  I  overheard  her 
answer,  with  a  very  pretty  lisp,**  Oh!  Strephon, 
you  are  a  dangerous  creature :  why  do  you  talk 
these  tender  things  to  me  ?  but  you  men  of 
wit — **  **  Is  it  then  possible,"  said  the  enamoured 
Strephon,  **  that  she  regards  my  sorrows !  Oh  ! 
pity,  thou  balmy  cure  to  a  heart  over- loaded ! 
If  rapture,  solicitation,  soft  desire,  and  pleasing 
anxiety— But  still  I  live  in  the  most  afflicting 
of  all  circumstances,  doubt — Cannot  my  char- 
mer name  the  place  and  moment  ? 

*'  Th«re  all  Itiote  jors  inantlably  to  prore. 
With  which  rich  beaniy  Afeds  the  gltiUon  love." 

**  Forgive  me,  madam  *,  it  is  not  that  my  heart  is 
weary  of  its  chain,  but—**  This  Incoherent  stuff 
was  answered  by  a  tender  sigh,**  Why  do 
you  put  your  wit  to  a  weak  woman  ?"  Strephon 
saw  be  had  made  some  progress  in  her  heart, 
and  pursued  it,  by  saying  that  **  He  would  cer- 
tainly wait  upon  her  at  such  an  hour  near  Ro* 
6amond*s  pond ;  and  then— the  sylvan  deities, 
and  rural  powers  of  the  place,  sacred  and  in- 
violable to  love ;  love,  the  mover  of  all  noble 
hearts,  should  hear  his  vows  repeated  by  the 
streams  and  echoes.'*  The  assignatron  was  ac- 
cordingly made.  This  style  be  calls  the  un- 
intelligpble  method  of  speaking  his  mind ;  and 
I  will  engage,  bad  this  gallant  spoken  pkiin 
English,  she  had  never  understood  him  half 


so  readily  :  for  we  may  take  it  for  granted, 
that  he  will  be  esteemed  as  a  very  cold  lover, 
who  discovers  to  his  mistress  that  be  is  in  bi« 


Fi-om  my  own  Apartmeni^  August  36. 
The  following  letter  came  to  my  hand,  with 
a  request  to  have  the  subject  recommended  to 
our  read^,  particularly  the  Smart  Fellows ; 
who  are  desired  to  repair  to  m^or  Touch-hole, 
who  can  help  them  to  firelocks  that  are  only 
fit  for  exercise. 

Just  ready  for  the  press, 

'  Mars  Triumphant ;  or  London's  Glory: 
*  Being  the  whole  art  of  encampment,  with 
the  method  of  embattling  armies,  marching 
them  off,  posting  the  officen,  forming  hollow 
squares,  and  the  various  ways  of  paying  the 
salute  with  the  half-pike  ;  as  it  was  performed 
by  the  trained-bands  of  London  this  year,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine,  in  that  nur- 
sery of  Bellona,  the  Artilleiy  Ground.  Wherein 
you  have  a  new  method  how  to  form  a  strong 
line  of  foot,  with  laiige  Intervals  between  each 
platoon  very  useful  to  prevent  the  breaking  in 
of  horse.  A  civil  way  of  performing  the  mili- 
tary ceremony ;  wherein  the  major  alights  from 
his  horse,  and,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  sa- 
lutes the  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  the  lientenant- 
colonel,  to  return  the  compliment,  courteously 
dismounts,  and  after  the  same  nuMmer  salutes 
his  major :  exactly  as  It  was  performed,  with 
abundance  of  applause,  on  the  fifth  of  July  last. 
Likewise  an  account  of  a  new  invention,  made 
use  of  in  the  red  regiment,  to  quell  mutineering 
captains ;  with  several  other  things  alike  useful 
for  the  public.  To  which  is  added,  an  appen- 
dix by  major  Touch-hole;  proving  the  method 
of  discipline  now  used  in  our  armies  to  be  very 
defective :  with  an  essay  towards  an  amend- 
ment. Dedicated  to  the  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  first  regiment.' 

Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  now  in  the  press,  '  A 
defence  of  Awkward  Fellows  against  the  class 
of  the  Smarts :  with  a  dissertation  upon  the 
gravity  which  becomes  weighty  persons.  Il- 
lustrated by  way  of  fable,  and  a  discourse  on 
the  nature  of  the  elephant,  the  cow,  the  dray* 
horse,  and  the  dromedary,  which  have  motioiit 
equally  steady  and  graye.  To  this  is  added 
a  treatise  written  by  an  elephant,  aeoordiog 
to  Pliny,  against  receivhig  foreigners  into  the 
forest.  Adapted  to  some  present  circumstances. 
Together  with  allusions  to  such  beasts  as  de« 
dare  against  the  poor  Palatines.* 
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fTkii/M  ChocQlaitehoute,  jtugust  29. 

Amono  miinj  phrases  which  have  crept  into 
conversation,  esp^iall/  of  such  company  as 
frequent  this  place*  there  is  not  one  which 
misleads  me  more,  than  that  of  a  *  Fellow  of 
a  great  deal  of  fire.' .  This  metaphorical  term, 
Fire,  has  done  much  good  in  keeping  coxcomhs 
in  awe  of  one  another ;  bat,  at  the  same  time, 
it  has  made  them  troublesome  to  every  body 
else.  Yon  see  in  the  very  air  of  a  '  Fellow 
of  Fire,*  something  so  expressive  of  what  he 
woold  be  at,  that  if  it  were  not  fur  self-pre- 
•ervation*  a  man  would  laugh  out. 

I  bad  last  night  the  fate  to  drink  a  bottle 
with  two  of  these  Firemen,  who  are  indeed  dis- 
persed like  the  myrmidons  in  all  quarters,  and 
Co  be  met  with  among  those  of  the  most  dif- 
ISerent  education.  One  of  my  companions  was 
a  ■cbolar  with  Fire;  and  the  other  a  soldier 
of  the  same  complexion.  My  learned  man 
would  fall  into  disputes,  and  argue  without 
any  mannfr  of  provocation  or  contradiction : 
the  other  was  decisive  without  words,  and  would 
i;ive  a  shrug  or  an  oath  to  express  his  opinion. 
My  learned  man  was  a  mere  scholar,  and  my 
man  of  war  as  mere  a  soldier.  The  particularity 
of  the  first  was  ridiculous,  that  of  the  second, 
terrible.  They  were  relations  by  blood,  which 
in  some  measure  moderated  their  extravagances 
towards  each  other:  I  gave  myself  up  merely 
as  a  person  of  no  note  in  the  company ;  but  as 
if  brought  to  he  convinced  that  1  was  an  in- 
considerable thing,  any  otherwise  than  that 
they  would  show  each  other  to  me,  and  make 
me  spectator  of  the  triumph  they  alternately 
e^lqyed.  The  scholar  has  been  very  conver- 
sant with  books,  and  the  other  with  men  only ; 
wfaidi  makes  them  both  superficial :  for  the 
taste  of  books  is  necessary  to  our  behaviour 
in  the  best  company,  and.  the  knowledge,  of 
men  is  required  for  a  true  relish  of  books ;  but 
tbey  have  both  Fire,  which  makes  one  pass  for 
a  man  of  sense,  and  the  other  for  a  fine  gentle^ 
man.  I  found  I  could  easily  enough  pass  my 
time  with  the  scholar:  for,  if  1  seemed  not  to 
do  justice  to  bis  parts  and  sentiments,  he  pitied, 
me,  and  let  me  alone.  But  the  warrior  could 
DOC  let  it  rest  there;  I  must  know  all  that 
happened  within  his  shallow  observations  of 
tbe  nature  oC  UKi.war:  to  all  which  he  added 
an  air  of  lasiness,  and  contempt  of  those  of  his 
oompanions  who  were  eminent  for  delighting 
in  the  exercise  and  knowledge  of  their  duty. 
Thus  it  is  that  all  the  young  fellows  of  much 
animal  Kfe,  and  little  understanding,  who  re- 
pair to  our  armies,  niorp  upon  the  conversation 
of  reasonable  men>  under  the  notion  of  having 
Fire.  . 

Tbe  word  bas  not  been  of  greater  use  to 
aballow  fevers,  to  supply  them  with  chat  to 
tbeir  mistresfees*  than  it  has  been  to  pretended 
men  of  pleasure,  to  support  them  in  lieing  pert 


and  dull,  and  saying  of  every  fool  of.  their 
order,  *  Such  a  one  has  Fire.'  There  is  colonel 
Truncheon,  who  marches  with  divisbns  ready 
on  all  occasions ;  a  hero  who  never  doubted 
in  his  life,  but  is  ever  positively  fixed  in  tbe 
wrong,  not  out  of  obstinate  opinion,  but  invin- 
cible stupidity. 

It  is  very  unhappy  for  this  latitude  of  London, 
that  it  is  possible  for  such  as  can  learn  only 
fashion,  habit,  and  a  set  of  common  phrases 
of  salutation,  to  pass  with  no  other  accomplish- 
ments, in  this  nation  of  freedom,  for  men  of 
conversation  and  sense.  All  these  ought  to 
pretend  to  is,  not  to  offend ;  but  they  carry  it 
so  far,  as  to  be  negligent  whether  they  offend 
or  not ;  '  for  they  have  Fire.'  But  their  force 
differs  from  true  spirit,  as  much  as  a  \icious 
from  a  mettlesome  horse.  A  man  of  Fire  is  a 
general  enemy  to  all  the  waiters  where  you 
drink  \  is  the  only  man  affronted  at  the  com- 
pany's beings  neglected ;  and  makes  the  drawers 
abroad,  his  valet  de  chambre  and  footman  at 
home,  know  be  is  not  to  be  provoked  without 
danger. 

This  Is  not  the  Fire  that  animates  the  noble 
Marinus,  a  youth  of  good  nature,  affability, 
and  moderation.  He  commands  his  ship  as 
an  intelligence  moves  its  orb  :  be  is  the  vital 
life,  and  his  ofiicers  the  limbs  of  the  machine. 
His  vivacity  is  seen  in  doing  all  the  offices  of 
life  with  readiness  of  spirit,  and  propriety  In 
tbe  manner  of  doing  them.  To  be  ever  active 
in  laudable  pursuits,  is  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  a  man  of  merit ;  while  the  common 
behaviour  of  every  gay  coxcomb  of  Fire  is,  to 
be  confidently  in  the  wrong,  and  dare  to  persist 
in  it. 

ff^s  Qiffee-hause,  August  «9. 

It  is  a  common  objection  against  writings  of 
a  satirical  mixture,  that  they  hurt  men  in  their 
reputations,  and  consequently  in  their  fortunes 
and  possessions :  but  a  gentleman  who  fre- 
quents this  room  declared  he  was  of  opinion  it 
ought  to  be  so,  provided  such  performances 
had  their  proper  restrictions.  The  greatest 
evils  in  human  society  are  such  as  no  law  can 
come  at;  as  in  the  case  of  ingratitude,  where 
the  manner  of  obliging  very  often  leaves  the 
benefactor  without  means  of  demanding  justice, 
though  that  very  circumstance  should  be  tbe 
more  binding  to  the  person  who  has  received 
tbe  benefit.  On  such  an  occasion,  shall  it  be 
possible  for  the  malefactor  to  escape  ?  and  is  it 
not  lawful  to  set  marks  upon  persons  who  live 
within  the  law,  and  do  base  things  ?  shall  not 
we  use  the  same  protection  of  those  laws  to 
punish  them,  which  they  have  to  defend  them- 
selves ?  We  shall  therefore  take  it  for  a  very 
moral  action  to  find  a  good  appellation  for  of- 
fenders, and  to  turn  them  into  ridicule  under 
feigned  names. 

I  am  advertise  bv  a  letter  of  August  3.S, 
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that  the  name  of  Coppertmith  hat  veiy  much 
wanted  explanation  \ti  the  city»  and  by  that 
means  it  unjustly  ^▼en,  hy  those  who  are 
conscious  they  deserve  it  tbemselres,  to  an 
honest  and  worthy  citizen  belon^ng  to  the 
Copper-office ;  but  that  word  is  framed  out  of 
a  moral  consideration  of  wealth  amon^t  men 
whereby  he  that  has  gotten  any  part  of  it  by 
injustice  and  extortion,  is  to  be  thought  in  the 
eye  of  virtuous  men  so  much  the  poorer  for 
such  (ain.  Thus,  all  the  gold  which  is  torn 
from  our  neighbours,  by  midcing  advantage  of 
their  wants,  is  Copper;  and  I  authorise  the 
Lombards  to  distinguish  themselves  accord- 
ingly. All  the  honest,  who  make  a  reasonable 
profit  both  for  the  advantage  of  themselves 
and  those  they  deal  with,  are  Goldsmiths ;  but 
those  who  tear  unjustly  all  they  eao»  Copper- 
smiths. At  the  same  time,  I  desire  him  who 
is  most  guilty,  to  sit  down  satisfied  with 
riches  and  contempt,  and  be  known  by  the 
title  of  *  The  Coppersmith ;'  as  being  the 
chief  of  that  respected,  contemptible  fraternity. 
This  is  the  case  of  all  others  mentioned  in 
our  lucubrations ;  particularly  of  Stentor,  who 
goes  on  in  his  vociferations  at  St.  Paul's  with 
io  much  obstinacy,  that  he  has  received  admo- 
nition from  St.  Peter's  for  it,  from  a  person  of 
•minent  wit  and  piety ;  but  who  is  by  old  age 
reduced  to  the  infirmity  of  sleeping  at  a  service 
to  which  he  had  been  fifty  years  attentive ;  and 
whose  death,  whenever  it  happens,  may,  with 
that  of  the  saints,  well  be  called '  Falling  asleep:' 
for  the  innocence  of  his  life  makes  him  expect 
it  as  indiflferently  as  be  does  his  ordinaiy  rest. 
This  gives  him  a  cheerfiilneM  of  spirit  to  rally 
on  his  own  weakness,  and  hath  made  him 
write  to  Stentor  to  hearken  to  my  admonitk>ns. 
'  Brother  Stentor,'  said  he> '  for  the  repose  of 
the  church,  hearken  to  BickerstalT;  and  con- 
sider, that,  while  you  are  so  devout  at  Sa!nt 
Paors,  we  cannot  sleep  for  you  at  St.  Peter's.' 

Unsin  my  oum  JpartmerU,  jfugutt  29. 

There  has  been  lately  sent  me  a  much  harder 
question  than  was  ever  yet  put  to  me,  since  I 
professed  astrology;  to  wit,  how  for,  and  to 
what  age  women  ought  to  make  their  beauty 
their  chief  concern  ?  The  regard  and  care  of 
their  foces  and  persons  are  as  variously  to  be 
considered,  as  their  complexk>ns  themselves 
diffor;  but  If  one  may  transgress  against  the 
eareful  practice  of  the  fair  sex  so  much  as  to 


education  among  women,  as  well  as  men  ;  and 
the  merit  lasts  accordingly.  She,  tberefort*, 
that  is  bred  with  freedom,  and  in  g^ood  company , 
considers  men  according  to  Uieir  respective 
characters  and  distinctions  ;  while  she  that  fs 
locked  up  from  such  observations,  will  consider 
her  father's  butler,  not  as  a  butler,  but  as  a 
man.  In  like  manner,  ^en  men  converse 
with  women,  the  well-bred  and  int^Nl^nt  ai% 
looked  upon  with  an  observation  suitable  to 
their  different  talents  and  accompltshments, 
without  respect  to  their  sex ;  whHe  a  mere 
woman  can  be  Observed  under  no  oonsMeration 
but  that  of  a  woman  ;  and  there  can  be  but 
one  reason  for  placing  any  value  upon  her,  or 
losing  time  in  her  company.  Wherefore,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  the  rale  for  pleasing  long  is» 
to  obtain  such  qualifications  as  would  make 
them  so  were  they  not  women. 

Let  the  beauteous  CleOmira  then  fehow  us 
her  real  fhce,  and  know  that  evety  stage  of 
life  has  its  peculiar  chains,  and  that  there  H 
no  necessity  for  fifty  to  be  fHleen.  That  child' 
nh  colouring  of  her  cheeks  fs  now  as  ngrace^ 
ful,  as  that  shape  would  have  been  when  her 
face  wore  Its  real  countenance.  She  btt  ieifte, 
and  ought  to  know,  that  If  she  will  not  folk>w 
nature,  nature  will  follow  her.  Time,  then,  hm 
made  that  person  which  had,  when  1  visited 
her  grandfother,  an  agreeable  bloom,  sprightly 
air,  and  soft  utterance,  now  no  less  graceful  in 
a  lovely  aspect,  an  awful  manner,  and  mater- 
nal wisdom.  But  her  heart  was  so  set  upon 
her  first  character,  that  she  neglects  and  im* 
pines  at  her  present ;  not  that  she  Is  against 
a  more  stayed  conduct  in  others,  for  she  re« 
commends  gravity,  drcumspectfon,  and  fei« 
rity  of  countenance  to  her  daughter.  Tbvti 
against  all  chronology,  tiie  girl  is  the  sage,  \\m 
mother  the  fine  lady.  ^ 

«  But  these  great  evils  proceed  ftomffn  un- 
accountable Wild  method  in  the  educatfon  of 
the  better  half  of  the  workl,  the  wotoen.  We 
have  no  sneh  thing  as  a  standard  for  good 
breedhigT^  I  was  the  other  day  at  my  lady 
Wealthy*s,  and  asked  one  of  her  daughters  bow 
she  did  ?  She  answered, '  She  never  conversed 
with  men.'  The  saibe  day  I  visited  at  ladfy 
Plantweini  and  asked  her  daughter  the  sma 
question.  She  answers,  *  What  is  tbM  to  yov, 
you  old  thief?'  and  gives  me  a  slap  oa  tha 
shoulders. 

1  defy  any  man  in  England,  ttcept  he  knoiva 
the  family  before  be  enters,  to  be  able  to  judge         j 
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Here  which  prevailed  when  I  was  youn^  and  in 
bshion  m^Hielf.  But  certain  it  U»  that  the  taste 
•f  j^race  and  beauty  is  veiy  much  lowered.  The 
fiiie  women  they  show  me  now-a-days  are  at 
best  but  pretty  girls  to  me  who  have  seen 
Saehari/>sat  when  all  the  world  repeated  the 
poems  she  inspired;  and  Villaria,*  when  a 
youthful  king  was  her  subject.  The  7%tn^# 
you  followy  and  make  songs  on  now,  should  be 
sent  to  knit  or  sit  down  to  bobbins  or  bone- 
lace  :  they  are  indeed  neat,  and  so  are  their 
sempstresses ;  they  are  pretty,  and  so  are  their 
h«nd-maids.  But  that  graceful  motion,  that 
awful  mieiiy  and  that  winning  attraction,  which 
grew  upoQ  thefD  from  the  thought^  and  con- 
Tersations  they  met  with  in  my  time,  are  now 
no  more  seen.  They  tell  me  I  am  old :  I  am 
glad  I  am  tp;  for  I  do  not  like  your  present 
young  laditfs. 

Those  among  us  who  set  up  for  any  thing 
of  decoruip,  do  so  mistake  the  matter,  that 
they  offend  on  the  other  side.  Five  young 
ladies,  who  are  of  no  small  fame  for  their  great 
severity  of  ipanners,  and  ezemplaiy  behaviour, 
would  lately  go  no  where  with  tlieir  lovers  but 
to  an  organ-left  in  a  church ;  where  they  had 
a  cold  treat,  and  some  few  opera  songs,  to  their 
^reat  refreshment  and  edification.  Whether 
these  prudent  persons  had  not  been  as  much 
so  if  this  had  beeiv  done  at  a  tavern,  is  not  very 
hard  to  determine.  It  is  such  silly  starts  and 
iQCoberences  as  these,  which  undervalue  the 
beauteous  sex,  and  puzzle  us  in  our  choice  of 
sweetness  of  temper  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, which  are  the  only  lasting  charms  of  wo- 
man. But  I  must  leave  this  important  subject, 
at  present,  for  some  matters  which  press  for 
publication ;  as  yoy  will  observe  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

'  lA>m)pu,  Angnit  26» 
.|«AB«I..  •      *'«'""' «-^"'«- 

*  It  is  natural  for  distant  relatione  to  claim 
kindred  with  ft  rising  family ;  though  at  this 
tfoie  seal  to  my  country,  not  interest,  calls  me 
out.  The  city  forces  being  shortly  to  take  the 
fMd,  aH  good  protestants  would  be  pleased 
that  their  arms  and  vak>ur  should  shine  ^th 
equal  lustre.  A  eouoeil  of  war  was  lately  held, 
the  honourable  colonel  Mortar  being  presi- 
dent. After  many  debates,  k  was  iHianimovsly 
resohred.  That  major  Blunder,  a  most  expert 


measures  were  taken  to  prevent  surprize  in  the 
rear  of  his  arms,  that  even  Pallas  herself,  in 
the  shape  of  rust,  could  not  invade  them.  They 
were  drawn  into  close  order,  firmly  embo- 
died, and  arrived  securely  without  touch-holes. 
Great  and  national  actions  deserve  popular 
applause;  and  as  praiie  is  no  expense  to  the 
public,  therefore  dearest  kinsman,  I  communi- 
cate this  to  you,  as  well  to  oblige  this  nursery 
of  heroes,  as  to  do  Justice  to  my  native  coun- 
try. I  am, 

*  Your  most  affecionate  kinsman, 

•  OFFSPRING  TWIG/ 

'  A  war-horse»  belonging  to  one  of  the  colo- 
nels of  the  artillery,  to  be  let  or  sold.  He  may 
be  seen  adorned  with  ribbands,  and  set  forth 
to  the  best  advantage,  tha  next  training  day." 

No.  62.}     Thursday,  September  1^X709. 


QiUrqnkl  asant  bomln 

uoitri  eit  farrago  libelll. 

Juv.  Sal.  i.  85,  86. 

Whatever  food  b  (tone,  whatever  iU 

By  haman  kind,  shall  thb  collecUon  fill. 

fTkUe^M  Ckoceiaie-kouie,  4ugu$i  31. 
This  place  being  frequented  by  persons  of 
condition,  I  am  desired  to  recommend  a  dog- 
kennel  to  any  who  shall  want  a  pack.  It  lies 
not  far  from  Suflblk-street,  and  is  kept  by  two 
who  were  formerly  dragoons  in  the  French  ser- 
vice ;  but  left  plundering  for  the  more  orderly 
life  of  keeping  dogs :  besides  that,  according  to 
their  expectation,  they  find  it  more  profitable^ 
as  well  as  more  conducing  to  the  safety  of  their 
skin,  to  fblbw  this  trade,  than  the  beat  of 
drum.  Their  residence  is  very  convenient  for 
the  dogs  to  whelp  in,  and  brin^  up  a  right 
breed  to  follow  the  scent.  The  most  eminent 
of  the  kennel  are  blood-bounda,  which  lead  the 
van,  and  are  as  follow : 

A  LIST  OF  THE  DOGf . 

Jowler,  of  a  right  Irish  breed,  called  Captain. 

Rockwood,  of  French  race,  with  long  hair,  by 
the  courtesy  of  England,  called  abo  Captain. 

Pompey,  a  tall  hound,  kennelled  in  a  con- 
vent in  Prance,  and  knows  ft  rich  soil* 

These  two  last  hunt  in  couple,  and  ftre  fol* 
lowed  by 
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tbey  are  too  keen  at  tbe  sport,  anil  vvori7  their 
game  before  the  keepers  can  come  in.  The 
other  day  a  wild  boar  from  tbe  north  rushed 
into  the  kennel,  and  at  first,  indeed,  defended 
Aimself  against  the  whole  pack ;  but  tbey 
proved  at  last  too  many  for  him,  and  tore 
twenty- Bve  pounds  of  flesh  from  off  his  back, 
with  which  they  filled  their  bellies,  and  made 
so  great  a  noise  in  the  neig^hbourbood,  that  the 
keepers  are  obliged  to  hasten  the  sale.  That 
quarter  of  the  town  where  they  are  kennelled 
IS  generally  inhabited  by  strangers,  whose  blood 
the  hounds  have  often  sucked  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  many  a  German  count,  and  other  vir- 
tuosi, who  came  from  the  continent,  have  lost 
the  intention  of  their  travels,  and  been  unable 
to  proceed  on  their  journey. 

If  these  hounds  are  not  very  soon  disposed  of 
to  some  good  purchaser,  as  also  those  at  the 
kennels  nearer  St.  James's,  it  is  humbly  pro- 
posed, that  they  may  be  all  together  trans- 
ported to  America,  where  the  dogs  are  few,  and 
the  wild  beasts  many:  or  that,  during  their 
stay  in  these  parts,  some  eminent  justice  of  the 
peace  may  have  it  in  particular  direction  to 
visit  their  harbours;  and  that  the  sheriff  of 
Middlesex  may  allow  him  the  assistance  of  the 
common  hangman  to  cut  off  their  ears,  or  part 
of  them,  for  distinction-sake,  that  we  may 
know  the  blood-bounds  from  the  mongrels  and 
setters.  Until  these  things  are  regulated,  you 
may  enquire  at  a  bouse  belonging  to  Paris,  at 
the  upper  end.  of  Suffolk-street,  or  a  house 
belonging  to  Ghent,  opposite  to  the  lowei  end 
pf  Pall  Mall,  and  know  further. 
-  It  were  to  be  wished  that  these  curs  were 
disposed  of ;  for  it  is  a  very  g^at  nuisance  to 
have  them  tolerated  in  cities.  That  of  London 
t^kes  care,  that  the  '  Common  Hunt,*  assisted 
by  the  seijeants  and  bailiffs,  expel  them  when- 
ever tih?y  are  found  within  the  walls ;  though 
it  is  said,  some  private. families  keep  them,  to 
the  destruction  of  their  neighbours :  but  it  is 
desired,  that  all  who  know  of  any  of  these  curs, 
or  have  been  bit  by  them,  would  send  me  their 
marks,  and  the  bouses  where  they  are  har- 
Y)oured;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  shall 
alarm  the  people  so  i^-ell,  as  to  have  them  used 
like  mad  dogs  wherever  tbey  appear.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  advise  all  such  as  entertain  this 
kind  of  vermin,  that  if  they  give  me  timely  no> 


^/^#  Cofec-houte,  August  31. 

This  evening  was  spent  at  our  table  in  dis- 
course of  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts, 
which  fs  Mr.  Dryden*s  definition  of  wit;  but  a 
very  odd  fellow,  who  would  intrude  upon  ua, 
and  has  a  briskness  of  imagination  more  like 
madness  than  regular  thoughts,  said,  that 
*'  Harpy  Jacks  was  the  first  who  told  him  of 
the  taking  of  the  citadel  of  Tournay ;  and,'  says 
he,  '  Harry  deserves  a  statue  more  than  the 
boy  who  ran  to  the  senate  with  a  thorn  in  hit 
foot,  to  tell  of  a  victory.'  We  were  astonished 
at  the  assertion ;  and  Spondee  asked  him  '  What 
affinity  is  there  between  that  boy  and  Harry, 
that  you  say  their  merit  has  so  near  a  resem- 
blance as  you  Just  now  told  us  ?'  '  Why,'  layt 
he,  '  Harry,  you  know,  is  in  the  French  inter- 
est ;  and  it  was  more  pain  to  him  to  tell  the 
story  of  Toumay,  than  to  the  boy  to  run  upon 
a  thorn  to  relate  the  victory  which  he  was  glad 
of.*  The  gentleman,  who  was  in  tbe  chair  upon 
the  subject  of  propriety  of  words  and  tboughtSy 
would  by  no  means  allow»  that  there  was  wit 
in  this  comparison ;  and  uiged,  that  *  to  have 
any  thing  gracefully  said,  it  must  be  natural ; 
but  that  whatsoever  was  introduced  in  com- 
mon discourse  with  so  much  premeditation,  was 
insufferable.'  That  critic  went  on:  '  Had 
Mr.  Jacks,'  said  he,  '  told  him  the  citadel  was 
takeu,  and  another  had  answered,'*  he  de- 
serves a  statue  as  well  as  Che  Roman  boy,  for 
be  told  it  with  as  much  pain,"  it  might  have 
passed  for  a  sprightly  expression ;  but  there  is 
a  wit  for  discourse,  and  a  wit  for  writing.  The 
easiness  and  familiarity  of  the  first  is  not  to  sa- 
vour in  the  least  of  study ;  but  the  exactness  of 
the  other  is  to  admit  of  something  like  the 
freedom  of  discourse,  especially  in  treatises  of 
humanity,  and  what  regards  the  belles  lettres. 
I  do  not  in  this  allow,  that  Bicker8taff*t  Tat- 
lers,  or  discourses  of  wit  by  retail,  and  for  the 
penny,  should  come  within  the  description  of 
writing.*  I  bowed  at  his  complimentt  and— > 
But  he  would  not  let  me  proceed. 

You  see  in  no  place  of  conversation  the  per- 
fection of  speech  so  much  as  in  an  accomplished 
woman.  Whether  it  be,  that  there  is  a  par- 
tiality irresistible  when  we  judge  of  that  sex,  or 
whatever  it  is,  you  may  observe  a  wonderful 
freedom  in  their  utterance,  and  an  easy  flow 
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Dp  to  that  of  Horace's  *  nmplex  mundiiiui' 
which  whoever  can  translate  in  two  words,  has 
M  much  eloquence  as  lady  Coartly.  I  took  the 
Gberty  to  tell  her»  that  '  all  she  had  satd  with 
9o  much  good  s^race,  was  spoken  in  two  words 
.11  Horace,  but  would  not  undertake  to  trans- 
jtAe  them ;'  upon  which  she  smiled^  and  told 
me,  '  she  believed  me  a  very  ipreat  scholar  ;* 
and  I  took  mg^  leave. 

Erom  my  own  Apartmcnty  Jugusi  31. 

I  have  been  just  now  readin^^  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  history  of  Catiline  by  Sallust,  au 
author  who  is  veiy  much  in  my  favour :  but 
when  I  reflect  upon  his  professiof^  himself  wholly 
disinterested,  and,  at  the  same  time,  see  bow 
industriously  he  has  avoided  sayinf  any  thing 
to  the  praise  of  Cicero,  to  whose  vigilance  the 
commonwealth  owed  its  safety,  it  very  much 
lessens  my  esteem  for  that  writer ;  and  is  one 
argument  among  others,  for  laughing  at  all 
who  pretend  to  be  out  of  the  interests  of  the 
world,  and  profess  purely  to  act  for  the  service 
of  mankind,  without  the  least  regard  to  them- 
selves. I  do  not  deny  but  that  the  rewards 
are  different;  some  aim  at  riches,  others  at 
honour,  by  their  public  services.  However, 
they  are  all  pursuing  some  end  to  themselves, 
though  indeed  those  ends  differ  as  much  as 
right  and  wrong.  The  most  grateful  way  then, 
I  should  thiuk,  would  be  to  acknowledge,  that 
yon  aim  at  serving  yourselves ;  but,  at  the  same 
time  make  it  appear,  it  is  for  the  service  of 
others  that  you  have  these  opportunities. 

Of  all  the  disinterested  professors  I  have  ever 
beard  of,  I  take  the  boatswain  of  Dampier's 
ship  to  be  the  most  impudent,  but  the  most 
excusable.  Yon  are  to  know  tliat,  in  the  wild 
searches  that  navigator  was  making,  they  hap- 
pened to  be  out  at  sea,  far  distant*  from  any 
shore,  in  want  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  in- 
aomoch  that  they  began  to  look,  not  without 
hunger,  on  each  other.  The  boatswain  was  a 
Cat,  healthy,  fresh  fellow,  and  attracted  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  crew.  In  such  an  extreme 
necessity,  all  forms  of  superiority  were  kid 
aside:  the  captain  and  lieutenant  were  safe 
cmly  by  being  carrion,  and  the  unhappy  boat- 
swain in  danger  only  by  being  worth  eating. 
To  be  short,  the  company  were  unanimous, 
and  the  boatswain  must  be  cut  up.  He  saw 
their  intention,  and  desired  he  might  speak  a 
lew  words  before  they  proceeded ;  which  being 
permitted,  be  delivered  himself  as  folbws : 


6wn,  that  black  Kate  at  Deptford  has  made  me 
very  unsafe  to  eat ;  and,  f  speak  it  with  shame, 
1  am  afraid,  gentlemen,  I  should  poison  you.' 

This  speech  had  a  good  effect  in  the  boat- 
swain's favour;  but  the  surgeon  of  the  ship 
protested  he  had  cured  him  very  well,  and  of* 
fered  to  eat  the  first  steak  of  him  himself. 

The  boatswain  replied,  like  an  orator,  with 
a  true  notion  of  the  people,  and  in  hopes  to 
gain  time,  that  '  he  was  heartily  glad  if  he 
could  be  for  their  service ;'  and  thanked  the 
surgeon  for  his  information.  '  However,*  said 
he,  '  I  must  inform  you  for  your  own  good,  that 
I  have,  ever  since  my  cure,  been  very  thirsty 
and  dropsical ;  therefore,  I  presume,  it  would 
be  much  better  to  tap  me,  and  drink  me  off, 
than  eat  me  at  once,  and  have  no  man  in  the 
ship  fit  to  be  drunk.'  As  be  was  going  on  with 
bis  harangue,  a  fresh  gale  arose,  and  gave  the 
crew  hopes  of  a  better  repast  at  the  nearest 
shore,  to  which  they  arrived  neat  morning. 

Most  of  the  self-denials  we  meet  with  are  of 
this  sort ;  therefore,  I  think  he  acts  fairest  who 
owns,  he  hopes  at  least  to  have  brother's  fare, 
without  professing  that  be  gives  himself  up  with 
pleasure  to  be  devoured  for  the  preservation  of 
his  fellows. 

Si.  James*i  Coffee-house^  Jugust  31. 
Letters  from  the  Hague  of  the  sixth  of  Sep- 
tember, N.S.  say,  that  the  governor  of  the 
citadel  of  Toumay  having  offered  their  high- 
nesses the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  prince 
of  Savoy  to  surrender  that  place  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  the  last  month,  on  terms  which  were 
not  allowed  tbem  by  those  princes,  hostilities 
were  thereupon  renewed ;  but  that  on  the  third 
the  place  was  surrendered,  with  a  seeming  con- 
dition granted  to  the  besieged,  above  that  of 
being  prisoners  of  war :  for  they  were  forth- 
with to  be  conducted  to  Conde,  but  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  prisoners  of  the  allies,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  Warneton  were  mentioned  in 
the  demand.  Both  armies  having  stretched 
towards  Mons  with  the  utmost  diligence,  that 
of  the  allies,  though  they  passed  the  much 
more  difficult  road,  arrived  first  before  that 
town,  which  they  have  now  actually  invested  ; 
and  the  quarter- master-general  was,  at  the 
time  of  despatching  theae  letters,  marking  the 
ground  for  the  encampment  of  the  covering 
army. 
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If  any  bookseller  will  treat  fur  LU  pastoral 
60  the  siege  and  surrender  of  the  citadel  of 
Tournay,  be  must  send  in  his  proposals  before 
the  news  of  a  capitulation  for  any  other  town. 

The  undertaker  for  either  play-bouse  may 
Jbave  an  opera  written  by  him ;  or,  if  it  shall 
•uit  their  desi^,  a  satire  upon  operas ;  both 
ieady  for  next  winter. 


So.  63.^    Saturday,  Seplembtr  3, 1709. 
ffkiiM'M  Okooolaichamse,  September  2. 

OF  THE  ENJOrMEVr  OF  LIFE  WITH  REGARD 
TO  OTHERS. 

I  have  ever  thought  it  the  greatest  diminu- 
tion to  the  Roman  glory  imaginable,  that  in 
their  institution  of  public  triumphs,  they  led 
their  enemies  in  chains  when  they  were  prison- 
ers. It  is  to  be  allowed  that  doing  all  honour 
to  the  superiority  of  heroes  abjve  the  rest  of 
mankind,  must  needs  ctmduce  to  the  glory  and 
advantage  of  a  nation ;  but  what  shocks  the 
imagination  to  reflect  upon  is,  that  a  p<iiite 
people  should  think  it  reasonable,  that  an  un- 
happy man,  who  was  no  way  inferior  to  the 
victor  but  by  the  chance  of  war,  should  be  led 
Kke  a  slave  at  the  wheels  of  his  chariot.  In- 
deed, these  other  circumstances  of  a  triumph, 
that  it  was  not  allowed  in  a  civil  war,  lest  one 
part  should  be  in  tears,  while  the  other  was 
making  acclamations ;  that  it  should  not  be 
granted,  except  such  a  numlier  were  slain  in 
battle ;  that  the  general  should  be  disgraced 
who  made  a  fahe  muster  of  hit  dead  ;  these,  I 
say,  had  great  and  politic  ends  in  their  being 
eUabltshed,  and  tended  to  the  apparent  benefit 
of  the  commonwealth.  But  this  behaviour  to 
tlie  conquered  bad  no  foundation  in  nature 
or  policy,  only  to  gratify  the  insolence  of  a 
haughty  people,  who  triumphed  over  bariia* 
HMis  nations,  by  acting  what  was  fit  only  for 
those  very  barbarians  to  practise.  It  seems 
%Tonderful,  that  they  who  were  so  refined  as  to 
take  care,  that  to  complete  the  honour  done 
to  the  victorious  ofllcer,  no  power  should  be 
known  above  him  in  the  empire  on  the  day  of 
hi?  triumph,  but  that  the  consuls  themselves 
Miould  be  but  guests  at  bis  table  that  evening, 
Quuld  not  take  it  into  thought  to  make  the 
man  of  chief  note  among  his  prisoners  one  of 
the  company.  This  would  have  improved  Hie 
f^Udness  of  the  occasion ;  and  the  victor  had 
made  a  much  greater  figure,  in  that  no  other 
uian  appeared  unhappy  on  his  day*  than  be- 
cause no  other  man  appeared  great. 

But  we  will  wave  at  present  such  important 
incklents^  and  turn  our  thoughts  rather  to  the 
familiar  part  of  human  life,  and  we  shall  find, 
that  the  great  business  we  contend  for  is  in  a 
jess  degree  what  those  Romans  did  on  more 
solemn  occasions,  to  triumph  over  our  flellow- 
treatures ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  m/tn  to  be 


found,  who  would  not  rather  be  in  pain  to  ap- 
pear  happy,  than  be  really  happy  and  thought 
miserable.  Tliis  men  attempt  by  sumptuous 
equipages,  splendid  houses,  numerous  servants, 
and  all  the  cares  and  pursuits  uf  an  ambitious 
or  f^hionable  life. 

Bromeo  and  Tabio  are  particularly  ill-wishers 
to  each  other,  and  rivals  in  happiness.  There  is 
no  way  in  nature  so  good  to  procure  the  esteem 
of  the  one,  as  to  give  him  little  notices  of  cer- 
tain secret  points,  wherein  the  other  is  uneasy. 
Gnatho  has  the  skill  of  doing  this,  and  never 
applauds  the  improvements  Bromeo  has  been 
many  years  making,  and  ever  will  be  making^ 
but  he  adds,  '  Now  this  very  thing  was  my 
thought  when  Tabio  was  pulling  up  his  under- 
wood, yet  he  never  would  hear  of  it ;  but  now 
your  gardens  are  ii|  this  posture,  he  Is  ready  to 
hang  himself.  Well,  to  be  sincere,  that  situa- 
tion of  his  can  never  make  an  agreeable  seat ; 
he  may  make  his  house  and  appurtenances 
what  he  pleases,  but  he  cannot  remove  them  to 
the  same  ground  where  firomeo's  stands ;  and 
of  all  things  under  the  sun,  a  man  that  is  bappy 
at  second-hand  is  the  most  monstrous.'  '  It  is 
a  very  strange  madness,'  answers  Bromeo,  *  if 
a  man  on  these  occasions  can  think  of  any  end 
but  pleasing  himself.  As  for  my  party  if  things 
are  convenient,  I  hate  all  ostentation.  There 
i<  no  end  of  the  folly  of  adapting  our  affairs  to 
the  imagination  of  others.'  Upon  which,  the 
next  thing  he  does  is  to  enlarge  whatever  he 
hears  his  rival  has  attempted  to  Imitate  him 
in  ;  but  their  misfortune  is,  that  they  are  in 
their  time  of  life,  in  their  estates,  and  in  their 
understand ing«,  equal ;  so  that  the  emulation 
may  continue  to  the  last  day  of  their  lives.  As 
it  stands  now,  Tabio  has  heard,  that  Bromeo 
has  lately  purchased  two  hundred  a-year  in  the 
annuities  since  he  last  settled  the  account  of 
their  happiness,  in  which  he  thought  himself 
to  have  the  balance.  This  may  seem  a  very 
fantastical  way  of  thinking  in  these  men ;  bnk 
there  is  nothing  so  ounimon,  as  «  roan's  endi^a- 
vouring  rather  to  go  farther  than  some  other 
person  towards  an  easy  fDrtune,  than  to  form 
any  certain  standard  that  would  make  himself 
happy. 

ff^iUt  Cnfftt-hauMi,  Supttmkat  3. 
Mr.  I>actvie  has  l)een  this  evening  very  pro- 
fuse of  his  eloquence  upon  the  talent  of  turn- 
ing things  into  ridicule ;  and  seemed  to  say  very 
justly,  that '  there  was  generally  in  it  something 
too  disengenuous  fbr  the  society  of  liberal  men, 
except  it  were  governed  by  the  circumstances 
of  persons,  time,  and  place.  This  talent,'  conti- 
nued he,  '  is  to  be  used  as  a  man  does  his  sword, 
not  to  be  drawn  but  iu  his  own  defence,  or  to 
bring  pretenders  and  impostors  in  iueiety  to  a 
true  light.  But  we  have  seen  this  fiioulty  so  ■ 
mistaken,  that  the  buriesque  of  Virgil  himself 
ha*  pasM,  among  men  of  little  taste,  for  wit  • 
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and  (be  noblest  thoiightft  tb«t  6an  enter  into 
the  beart  of  mam  levelled  with  ribaldry  and 
baseness :  though  by  the  rules  6f  Jastice,  no 
man  ought  to  be  ridiculed  for  any  imperfection, 
who  does  not  set  up  for  emiDent  sufficiency  hi 
that  way  wherein  be  is  defective.  Thus  cow- 
ards, who  would  hide  themselves  by  an  afl\;cted 
terror  in  their  mien  and  dress ;  and  pedants, 
who  would  show  the  depth  of  their  knowTed^ 
by  a  supercilious  gravity,  are  equally  the  ob- 
Jecu  of  laughter.  Not  that  they  are  in  tbem- 
selves  ridiculous,  for  their  want  of  courage,  or 
weakness  of  unden(tandhig ;  but  that  they  seem 
insensible  of  theif  own  place  in  life,  and  un- 
happily rank  themselves  with  those  whose  abi> 
litieSf  compared  to  their  defects,  make  them 
CDntemptib1e.r  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remarked,  that,  risibility  being  the  eflfect  of 
reason,  a  man  ought  to  be  expelled  firom  sober 
company  who  laughs  without  it.*  '  Ha !  ha  !* 
•ays  Will  Tniby,  who  sat  by,  *  will  any  man 
Y>retend  to  |^ve  me  laws  when  I  should  laugh, 
or  tell  me  what  1  should  laugh  at  ?*  *  Look 
ye,*  answered  Humphry  Slyboots,  *  you  are 
mightily  mistaken ;  you  may,  If  you  please, 
make  what  noise  you  will,  and  nobody  can 
binder  an  English  gentleman  from  putting  his 
fece  Into  what  posture  he  thinks  At ;  but  take 
my  word  for  it,  that  motion  which  you  now 
make  with  your  mouth  open,  and  the  agitation 
of  your  stomach,  which  you  relieve  by  holding 
your  sides,  is  not  laughter :  laughter  is  a  more 
weighty  thing  than  you  imagine;  and  1  will 
tell  you  a  secret,  you  never  did  laugh  in  your 
life :  and  truly  I  am  afraid  you  never  will,  ex- 
cept you  take  gi^t  care  to  be  cured  of  those 
convulsive  fits.'  Truby  left  us,  and  when  he 
bad  got  two  yards  from  us,  '  Well,*  said  he, 
*  yon  are  strange  fellows !'  and  was  immedi- 
ately  taken  with  another  fit. 

llie  Truhies  are  a  well-natured  fkmily,  whose 
particular  make  is  such,  that  they  have  the, 
tame  pleasure  out  of  good- will,  which  other' 
'people  have  in  that  sconi  which  is  the  cause  of 
laughter:  therefore  their  bursting  into  the 
figures  of  men,  when  laughing,  proceeds  only 
Drom  a  general  benevolence  they  are  bom  with ; 
as  the  Slyboots  smile  only  on  the  greatest  oc- 
casKHi  of  mirth ;  which  difference  is  caused  ra- 
ther from  a  different  structure  of  their  organs, 
than  that  one  is  less  moved  than  the  other. 
1  know  Sourly  frets  inwardly,  when  Will  Truby 
laughs  at  him ;  but  when  I  meet  him,  and  he 
bursts  out,  I  know  it  is  out  of  bis  abundant 
Joy  to  see  me,  which  he  expresses  by  that  voci- 
feratk>n  which  Is  in  others  laughter.  But  I 
'•ball  defer  considering  this  subject  at  large, 
until  I  come  to  my  treatise  of  oscitation,  laugh- 
ter, and  ridicule. 

Dims  w^  own  jfyartmetU^  September  8. 
Tha  folkming  letter  being  a  panegyric  opon 
BM  for  a  quality  which  every  man  may  attain, 


an  acknowledgment  of  his  fsniti ;  I  thougbt  It 
for  the  good  of  my  felbw-writen  to  publish  i(. 

'SIR, 

'  It  must  be  alkMved,  that  esquire  Bickerstaff 
is  of  all  antbors  the  most  ingenuous.  There 
are  few,  very  few,  that  will  own  themselves  in 
a  mistake,  though  all  the  world  see  them  to  be 
in  downright  nonsense.  You  will  be  pleased, 
sir,  to  pardon  this  expression,  for  the  same 
reason  for  which  you  once  desired  us  to  excuse 
you,  when  you  seemed  any  thing  dull.  Most 
writers,  like  the  generality  of  Paul*  Lorraine's 
saints,  seem  to  place  a  pecaliar  vanity  in  dying 
hard.  But  you,  sir,  to  show  a  good  example  to 
your  brethren,  -have  not  only  coDfessed*  but  of 
your  own  accord  mended  the  indictment.  Nay, 
you  have  been  so  good-natured  as  to  discover 
beauties  in  it,  wbich,  1  will  assure  yon,  he  that 
drew  it  never  dreamed  of.  And,  to  make  your 
civility  fhe  more  accomplished,  you  have  ho- 
noured him  with  the  title  of  your  kinsman, 
which,  thoagh  derived  by  the  left-hand,  he  is 
not  a  little  proud  of.  My  brother,  fer  sock 
Obadiah  is,  being  at  present  v«ry  boSy  about 
nothhig,  has  ordered  me  to  retam  you  his  sin- 
cere thanks  for  aH  these  fkvours ;  and,  sis  4 
small  token  of  hfs  gratitude,  to  eommnnieats 
to  you  the  following  piece  of  intelligence,  whteb 
he  thhiks,  belongs  more  propeHy  to  you,  thin 
to  any  others  of  onr  modem  historians. 

*  Madonella,  who,  as  it  was  thought,  bad 
long  since  taken  her  flight  towards  the  ethe- 
rial  mansions,  still  walks,  it  seems,  in  the  re^ 
gions  of  mortality,  where  she  has  Ibund,  by 
deep  reflections  on  the  revolution  mentkmed  in 
yours  of  June  the  twenty-third,  that  where 
early  instructions  have  been  wanting  to  im- 
print trae  ideas  of  things  on  the  tender  souls 
of  those  of  her  sex,  they  are  never  after  able 
to  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  as  to 
be  above  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion ;  laws 
which  are  considerably  enforced  by  the  prin- 
ciples usually  imbibed  in  nurseries  and  board- 
ing schools.  To  remedy  this  evH,  she  has  laid 
the  scheme  of  a  college  for  young  damsels ; 
where  (In^ead  of  scissars,  needles,  and  samp- 
lers) pens,  compasses,  quadrants,  books,  'ma- 
nuscripts, Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  are  to 
take  up  their  whole  time.  Only  on  holidays 
the  students  will,  for  moderate  exercise,  be  al- 
lowed to  divert  themselves  with  the  use  of  some 
of  the  lightest  and  most  voluble  weapons ;  and 
proper  care  will  be  taken  to  give  them  at  least 
a  superfleial  tincture  of  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dem Amasonian  tactics.  Of  these  military 
performances,  the  direction  is  undertaken  by 
Epicene, t  the  writer  of  *  Memoirs  ftrom  the 
Mediterranean,'   who,  by  the  help  of  some 


*  Mr.  Panl  LornOuc  wm  lit  tills  time  tbt  ordiosry  •! 
Newgate. 
f  Epicene  mesm  ICrs.  D.  M^uilejr. 
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JUtificial  poisons  conveyed  by  imells,  |^i  within 
these  few  weeks  brought  many  persons  of  both 
•exct  to  an  untimely  fate ;  and,  what  is  more 
surprising,  has,  contrary  to  her  profession,  with 
the  same  odours,  revived  others  who  had  long 
since  been  drowned  in  the  whirlpools  of  Lethe. 
Another  of  the  professors  is  to  be  a  certain 
lady,  who  is  now  publishing  two  of  the  choicest 
Saxon  novels,*  which  are  said  to  have  been  in 
as  great  repute  with  the  ladies  of  ^ueen  Em- 
ma's court,  as  the  *  Memoirs  from  the  New 
Atalantis'  are  with  those  of  ours.  I  shall  make 
it  my  business  to  enquire  into  the  progress  of 
this  learned  institution,  and  give  you  the  first 
notice  of  their  *  Philosophical  Transactions, 
and  Searches  after  Nature/     Yours,  &c. 

*  1X>BIAH  ORBENHAT.' 

Si.  Jamet't  Q^ffee- house,  September  9. 
This  day  we  have  received  advices  by  the  way 
of  Ostend,  which  give  an  account  of  an  engage- 
ment between  the  French  and  the  allies,  on  the 
eleventh  instant,  N.  S.  Marshal  B3ufflers  ar- 
rived in  the  enemy's  camp  on  the  fifth,  and 
acquainted  marshal  Villars,  that  he  did  not 
come  in  any  character,  but  to  receive  his  com- 
mands for  the  king's  service,  and  communicate 
to  him  his  orders  upon  the  present  posture  of 
aflRsirs.  On  the  ninth,  both  armies  advanced 
towards  each  other,  and  cannonaded  all  the 
ensuing  day,  until  the  close  of  the  evening,  and 
stood  on  their  arms  all  that  nigbt.  On  the  day 
of  battle  the  cannonading  was  renewed  about 
seven :  the  duke  of  Argyle  had  orders  to  attack 
the  wood  Sart  on  the  right,  which  he  executed 
so  successfully,  that  he  pierced  through  it,  and 
won  a  considerable  post.  The  prince  of  Orange 
had  the  same  good  fortune  in  a  wood  on  the 
left :  after  which  the  whole  body  of  the  confe- 
derates, joined  by  the  forces  from  the  siege, 
marched  up  and  engaged  the  enemy,  who  were 
drawn  up  at  some  distance  from  these  woods. 
The  dispute  was  very  warm  for  some  time ; 
but  towards  noon,  the  French  began  to  give 
ground  from  one  wing  to  the  other ;  which 
advantage  being  observed  by  our  generals,  the 
whole  army  was  urged  on  with  fresh  vigour, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  day  ended  with  the  en- 
tire defeat  of  the  enemy. 
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knew,  by  my  skill  in  astrology,  that  there  wai 
a  great  event  approaching  to  our  advantage; 
but,  not  having  yet  taken  upon  me  to  tell  for- 
tunes, I  thought  fit  to  defer  the  mention  of  the 
battle  near  Mons  until  it  happened;  which 
moderation  was  no  small  pain  to  me:  but  f 
should  wrong  my  art,  if  I  concealed  that  some 
of  my  aerial  intelligencers  had  signified  to  me 
the  news  of  it  even  from  Paris,  before  the  arri- 
val of  lientenant-9ok>ncl  Graham  in  England.* 
All  nations,  as  well  as  persons,  have  their  good 
and  evil  genius  attending  them  ;  but  the  king- 
dom of  France  has  three,  the  last  of  which  is 
neither  for  it  nor  against  it  in  reality ;  but  has 
fur  some  months  past  acted  an  ambiguous  part, 
and  attempted  to  save  its  ward  from  the  In- 
cursion of  its  powerful  enemies,  by  little  sub- 
terfuges and  tricks,  which  a  nation  is  mure 
than  undone  when  it  is  reduced  to  practise. 
Thus,  Instead  of  giving  exact  accounts  and 
representations  of  things,  they  tell  what  is  in- 
deed true,  but  at  the  same  time  a  falsehood, 
when  all  the  circumstances  oome  to  be  related. 
Pacolet  was  at  the  court  of  France  on  Friday 
night  last,  when  this  genius  of  that  kingdom 
came  thither  in  the  shape  of  a  post-boy,  and 
cried  out,  that  Mons  was  relieved,  and  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  marched.  •Pacolet  was  much 
astonished  at  this  account,  and  immediately 
changed  bis  form,  and  flew  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mons,  from  whence  be  found  the  allies 
had  really  marched ;  and  began  to  enquire  into 
the  reasons  of  this  sudden  change,  and  half 
feared  he  had  heard  a  truth  of  the  posture  of 
the  French  affairs,  even  in  their  own  country. 
Bot,  upon  diligent  enquiry  among  the  aerials 
who  attend  those  regions,  and  consultation 
with  the  neighbouring  peasants,  he  was  able  to 
bring  me  the  following  account  of  the  motions 
of  the  armies  sinoe  they  retired  from  about 
that  place*  and  the  action  which  followed 
thereupon. 

On  Saturday  the  seventh  of  September,  N.  S. 
the  confederate  army  was  alarmed  in  their 
camp  at  Havre,  by  intelligence,  that  the  enemy 
were  marching  to  attack  the  prince  of  Hesse. 
Upon  this  advice,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
commanded  that  the  troops  should  immedi- 
ately move ;  which  was  accordingly  performed, 
and  they  were  all  joined  on  Sunday  the  eighth 
at  noon.  On  that  day,  in  the  morning,  it  ap- 
peared that,  instead  of  being  attacked,  the  ad- 
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the  MondaT^  following,  they  continued  their 
march,  until  on  Tuesday,  the  tenth,  they  pot- 
teased  themseWes  uf  the  woods  of  Dour  and 
Biau^ies.  As  suon  as  they  came  into  that 
ground,  they  threw  up  intrenchments  with  all 
expedition.  The  allies  arrived  within  few 
hours  after  the  enemy  was  posted;  but  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  thought  fit  to  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement  which  he  ex- 
pected from  the  siege  of  Toumay.  Upon  no- 
tice that  these  troops  were  so  far  advanced 
as  to  be  depended  on  for  an  action  the  next 
day,  it  was  accordingly  resolved  to  engage  the 
enemy. 

ft  will  be  necessary  for  understanding  the 
f^reatness  of  the  action,  and  the  several  motions 
made  in  the  time  of  the  engagement,  that  you 
have  in  your  mind,  an  idea  of  the  place.  The 
two  armies,  on  the  eleventh  instant,  were  both 
drawn  U|»  before  the  woods  of  Dour,  Blaugies, 
Sarr,  and  Jansart ;  the  army  of  the  prince  of 
Savoy  on  the  right  before  that  of  Blaugies ;  the 
forces  of  Great  Britain  in  the  centre  on  his  left ; 
those  of  the  high  allies,  with  the  wood  Sart,  as 
well  as  a  large  interval  of  plain  ground,  and 
Jaosart  on  the  left  of  the  whole.  The  enemy 
were  intrenched  in  the  paths  of  the  woods, 
and  drawn  up  behind  two  intrenchments  over- 
a^^nst  them,  opposite  to  the  armies  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene.  There 
were  also  two  lines  intrenched  in  the  plains 
over-against  the  army  of  the  States.  This 
was  the  posture  of  the  French  and  confSederate 
forces  when  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  whole 
line  moved  on  to  the  charge. 

The  Dutch  army,  commanded  by  the  prince 
of  Hesse,  attacked  with  the  most  undaunted 
oravery ;  and,  after  a  very  obstinate  resistance, 
forced  the  first  intrenchment  of  the  enemy  in 
the  plain  between  Sart  and  Jansart ;  but  were 
repulsed  in  their  attack  on  the  second,  with 
preat  sUuighter  on  both  sides.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough,  while  this  was  transacting  on 
the  left,  had  with  very  much  difficulty  marched 
through  Sart,  and  beaten  the  enemy  from  the 
several  intrenchments  they  had  thrown  up  in 
it.  As  soon  as  the  duke  had  marched  into  the 
plain,  he  observed  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
drawn  up  and  intrenched  in  the  front  of  his 
army.  Tfiis  situation  of  the  enemy,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  war,  is  usually  thought  an 
advantage  hardly  to  be  surmounted ;  and  might 
appear  impracticable  to  any,  but  that  army 
which  had  just  overcome  greater  difficulties. 
The  duke  commanded  the  troops  to  form,  but 
to  forbear  charging  until  further  order.  In 
the  mean  time  he  visited  the  left  of  our  line, 
where  the  troops  of  the  States  had  l)een  en- 
gaged, llie  slaughter  on  this  side  had  been 
very  great,  and  the  Dutch,  incapable  of  making 
farther  progress,  except  they  were  sudtlenly  re- 
inforced. The  right  of  our  line  was  attacked 
after  their  coming  upon  the  plain ;  but 


they  drove  back  the  enemy  with  such  bravery, 
that  the  victory  t>egan  to  incline  to  the  allies 
by  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  French  to 
their  works,  from  whence  they  were  imme- 
diately beaten.  The  duke,  upon  observing  this 
advantage  on  the  right,  commanded  the  earl 
of  Orkney  to  march  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  battalions,  to  force  the  enemy  from  their 
intrenchments  oa  the  plain  between  the  woods 
of  Sart  and  Jansart ;  which  being  performed, 
the  horse  of  the  allies  marched  into  the  plains, 
covered  by  their  own  foot,  and  forming  them- 
selves in  good  order ;  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy 
attempted  no  more  but  to  cover  the  foot  in 
their  retreat.  The  allies  made  so  good  use  of 
the  beginning  of  the  victory,  that  all  their 
troops  moved  on  with  fresh  resolution,  until 
they  saw  the  enemy  fly  before  them  towards 
Conde  and  Maubeuge;  after  whom,  proper 
detachments  were  sent,  who  made  a  terrible 
slaughter  in  the  pursuit 

In  this  action,  it  is  said,  prince  Eugene  was 
wounded,  as  also  the  duke  of  Areroberg,  and 
lieutenant-general  Webb.  The  count  of  Oxen- 
stem,  colonel  Lalo,  and  sir  Thomas  Pender- 
grass  were  killed. 

This  wonderfol  success,  obtained  under  all 
the  difficulties  that  could  be  oppofied  in  the  way 
of  an  armyx  must  be  acknowledged  as  owing 
to  the  genius,  courage,  and  conduct  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  a  consummate  hero ;  who  has 
lived  not  only  beyond  the  time  in  which  Cesar 
said  he  was  arrived  at  a  satiety  of  life  and 
glory ;  but  also  been  so  long  the  subject  of 
panegyric,  that  it  is  as  hard  to  say  any  thing 
new  in  his  praise>  m  to  add  to  the  merit  which 
requires  such  eulogiums. 

ff^iVt  Qfj^ee-houte^  September  5. 
The  following  letter  being  very  explanatory 
of  the  true  design  of  our  lucubrations,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  excellent  model  for  perform- 
ing it,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  better 
understanding  our  works,  to  publish  it. 

To  Isaae  Bieker^tff,  Esquire, 

'  Though  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  of  the 
family  of  the  Stafis,  nor  related  to  any  branch 
of  it,  yet  I  applaud  your  wholesome  project  of 
making  wit  usefuK 

}  *"  This  is  what  has  been,  or  should  have  been, 
intended  by  the  t)e8t  comedies.  But  nobody, 
I  think,  before  you,  thought  of  a  way  to  bring 
the  stag^,  as  It  were,  into  the  coffee-house,  and 
there  attack  those  gentlemen  who  thought 
themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  raillery,  by  pru- 
dently avoiding  its  chief  walks  and  districts. 
I  smile  when  I  see  a  solid  citisen  of  three- 
score read  the  article  from  Will's  cofibe-bouse* 
and  seem  to  be  just  beginning  to  learn  his  al- 
phabet of  wit  in  spectacles ;  and  to  hear  tha 
attentive  table  sometimes  stop  him  with  par* 
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tincnt  querki,  which  be  is  |ilu2sled  to  Answer, 
And  then  join  in  commendioii^  it  the  sincerest 
way,  by  freely  owning  be  does  nut  understand  it. 
*  Id  pursuing  this  design,  you  will  always 
have  a  large  scene  before  yon,  and  can  never  be 
at  a  loss  for  characters  to  entertain  a  town  so 
'  plentifully  stocked  with  them.  The  follies  of 
the  finest  minds,  which  a  philosophic  »urgeou 
knows  bow  to  dissect,  will  best  employ  your 
skill ;  and  of  this  sort,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
send  3rou  the  following  sketch. 

'  Cleontes  is  a  man  of  good  family,  good 
learning,  entertaining  conversation,  and  acute 
wit.  He  talks  well,  is  master  of  style,  and 
writes  not  contemptibly  in  verse  Yet  all  this 
serves  but  to  make  him  politely  ridiculous ;  and 
be  is  above  the  rank  of  common  characters, 
only  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  laughed  at 
by  the  best.  His  family  makes  bim  proud  and 
scornful ;  his  learning,  assuming  and  absurd ; 
and  his  wit,  arrogant  and  satirical.  He  mixes 
some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  head  with  the 
worst  of  the  heart.  Every  body  is  entertained 
by  bim>  while  nobody  esteems  him.* 
'  I  am,  sir, 
'  Your  most  affectionate  monitor, 

*  JOSIAII  COUPLET.' 

Lost,  from  the  Cocoa-tree,  in  P&ll-Mall, 
two  Irish  dogs,  belonging  to  the  pack  of  Lon- 
don ;  one  a  tall  white  wolf-dog ;  the  other  a 
black  nimble  greyhound,  not  very  sound,  and 
supposed  to  be  gone  to  the  Bath,  by  instinct, 
I  or  cure.  The  man  of  the  iim  from  whence 
they  ran,  being  now  there,  is  desired,  if  he 
meets  either  of  them,  to  tie  them  up.  Several 
others  are  lost  about  Tunbridge  and  Epsom ; 
which  whoever  will  maintain  may  keep. 
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WhaleYcr  food  Is  done,  whatever  ill 

By  liuman  kind,  shall  this  cullcciion  till. 

^iltt  Co  fee-house,  September  7. 
I  CAME  hither  this  evening,  and  expected  no- 
thing else  but  mutual  congratulations  in  the 
company,  on  the  late  victory ;  but  found  our 
room,  which  one  would  have  hoped  to  have 
seen  full  of  good  humour  and  alacrity  upon  to 
glorious  an  occasion,  full  of  sour  animals,  en- 
quiring into  the  action,  in  doubt  of  what  had 
happened,  and  fearful  or  the  success  of  their 
countrymen,  (t  is  natural  to  believe  easily 
what  we  wish  heartily ;  and  a  certain  rule,  that 
they  are  not  friends  to  a  glad  occasion  who 
speak  all  they  can  against  the  truth  of  it ;  who 
end  their  argument  against  our  happiness,  that 
they  wish  it  otherwise.  When  1  came  into  the 
n>om,  a  gentleman  was  declaiming:  '  If,'  says 
he,  '  we  have  so  great  and  complete  a  victory, 
why  have  we  not  the  names  of  the  prisoners  ? 
Why  is  not  an  exact  relation  of  the  conduct  of 


our  generals  laid  before  the  world  ?  Why  do 
we  not  know  where  and  whom  to  applaud?  11 
we  are  victorious,  «%hy  do  we  uot  give  an  ac- 
count of  our  captives  and  our  slain  ?  But  %ve 
are  to  be  satisfied  with  general  notices  we  are 
conquerors,  and  to  believe  it  so.  Sure  this  is 
approving  the  despotic  way  of  treating  the 
world,  which  we  pretend  to  fight  against,  if  we 
sit  down  satisfied  with  such  contradictory  ac- 
counts, which  have  the  words  of  triumph,  but 
do  not  bear  the  spirit  of  it.'  I  whispered  Mr. 
Greenbat,  *  Pray,  what  can  that  dUssatisfied 
man  l)e  ?'  *  He  is,'  answered  be^  '  a  character 
you  have  not  yet  |>erhaps  observed.  You  have 
heard  of  battle- painters,  have  mentioned  a 
battle-poet;  but  this  is  a  battle-critic.  He  is 
a  fellow  that  lives  in  a  government  so  gentle, 
that,  though  it  sees  bim  ai^  enemy,  suffers  his 
malice,  because  they  know  his  impotence.  He 
is  to  examine  the  weight  of  an  advantage  be- 
fore the  company  will  allow  it.'  Greenbat  was 
going  on  in  his  explanation,  when  sir  George 
England  thought  fk  to  take  up  the  discourse 
in  the  following  manner : 
\  '  Gentlemen,  The  action  you  are  in  so  great 
doubt  to  approve  of,  is  greater  than  ever  has 
been  performed  in  any  age ;  and  the  value  of 
it  I  olMcrve  from  your  dissatisfaction :  for  bat^ 
tie-critics  are  like  all  others ;  you  are  the  more 
offended,  the  more  you  ought  to  be,  and  are 
convinced  you  ought  to  be,  pleased.  Had  tUs 
engagement  happened  in  the  time  of  the  old 
Romans,  and  such  things  been  acted  in  their 
service,  there  would  not  he  a  foot  of  the  wood 
which  was  pierced  but  had  been  consecrated  to 
some  deity,  or  made  memorable  by  the  death 
of  bim  who  expired  in  it  for  the  sake  of  his 
country.  It  had  been  said  on  some  monument 
at  the  entrance:  Here  the  duke  of  ArgyJe 
drew  his  sword,  and  said  *  March.'  Here 
Webb,  after  tiaving  an  accomplislied  fame  for 
gallantry,  exposed  himself  like  a  conunon  soU 
dier.  Here  Rivett,  who  was  wounded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day,  and  carried  off  as  dead^ 
returned  to  the  field,  and  received  his  death. 
Medals  had  been  struck  fur  our  geueral's  be- 
haviour when  bo  fii^t  came  into  the  plajn. 
Here  was  the  fury  of  the  action,  and  here  the 
hero  stood  as  fc:4rlett  as  if  invulnerable.  Such 
certainly  bad  been  the  cares  of  that  state  for 
their  own  honour,  and  in  gratitude  lo  their 
heroic  subjects.  But  the  wood  intrenched,  the 
plain  made  mure  impassable  than  the  wood, 
and  all  the  difficulties  opposed  to  the  roost 
gallant  army  and  the  most  intrepid  leaders 
that  ever  the  sun  shone  upon,  are  treated  by 
the  talk  of  some  in  this  room  as  objections  to 
the  merit  of  our  general  and  our  army :  but,' 
continued  he,  *  1  leave  all  the  examination  of 
this  matter,  and  a  proper  discourse  on  our 
sense  of  public  actions,  to  my  friend  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff;  who  may  let  beaux  and  gamesters  rest, 

until  he  has  examined  into  the  reaso^pf^en's 

igi  ize     y  ^ 
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beiog  malecontents,  ih  the  only  nation  that  suf- 
fers professed  enemies  to  breathe  in  open  air.' 

From  my  own  Jpartment^  September  7. 

The  following  letters  are  sent  to  me  from 
relations  ;  and  tboug^h  1  do  not  know  who  and 
who  are  intended,  I  publish  them.  1  have  only 
writ  nonsense,  if  there  is  nothing  in  them  ;  and 
done  a  good  action,  if  they  alarm  any  heedless 
i^en  against  the  fraternity  of  the  Knights, 
whom  the  Greeks  call  PStruoiKf, 

•  MR.  BICKKRSTAFF,  B«th,  Aug.  30. 

'  It  is  taken  very  ill  by  several  gentlemen 
here,  that  you  are  so  little  vigilant,  as  to  let 
the  dogs  run  from  their  kennels  to  this  place. 
Had  yoa  done  your  duty,  we  should  have  had 
notice  of  their  arrival ;  but  the  sharpers  are 
now  bet  ome  so  formidable  here,  that  they  have 
divided  themselves  iuto  nobles  and  commons; 
oeau  Bogg,  beau  Pert,  Rake,  and  Tallboy,  are 
of  their  upper  house ;  broken  captains,  igno- 
rant attornies,  and  such  other  bankrupts  from 
industrious  professions,  compose  their  lower 
order.  Among  these  two  sets  of  men,  there 
happened  here  lately  some  unhappy  differences. 
Esquire  Humphry  came  down  among  us  with 
four  hundred  guineas :  his  raw  appearance,  and 
certain  signals  in  the  good-natured  muscles  of 
Humphry's  countenance,  alarmed  the  societies; 
for  sharpers  are  as  skilful  as  beggars  in  physi- 
ognomy, and  know  as  well  where  to  hope  for 
plunder,  as  the  others  to  ask  for  alms.  Pert 
was  the  man  exactly  fitted  for  taking  with 
Humphry,  as  a  fine  gentleman  ;  for  a  raw  fool 
i«  ever  enamoured  with  his  contrary,  a  cox- 
e..imb;  and  a  coscomb  is  what  the  booby,  who 
wants  experience,  and  is  unused  to  company, 
regards  as  the  first  of  men.  He  ever  looks 
at  him  with  envy,  and  would  certainly  \ye  such, 
if  he  were  not  oppressed  by  his  rusticity  or 
basbfulness.  There,  arose  an  entire  friendship 
by  this  sympathy  between  Pert  and  Humphry, 
which  ended  in  stripping  the  latter.  We  now 
could  see  this  forlorn  youth  for  some  days  mo- 
neylesa,  without  sword,  and  one  day  without 
his  hat,  and  with  secret  melancholy  pining  for 
bis  siiufT-btjx  ;  the  jest  of  the  whole  town,  but 
most  of  those  who  robbed  him. 

*  At  last  fresh  bills  came  down,  when  imme- 
^iitely  their  countenances,  clear^  up,  ancient 
^iiidnesses  and  familiarity  renewed,  and  to  din- 
ger he  was  invited  by  the  fraternity.^  You  are  to 
know,  that  while  he  was  in  his  daysjL>f  solitude. 


doors.  The  valiant  Pert  followed,  and  kicked 
him  in  his  turn;  which  the  esquire  resented, 
as  being  nearer  bis  match ;  so  challenged  him : 
but  differing  about  time  and  place,  friends  in* 
terposed,  for  he  had  still  money  left,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  ask  pardcn  for  provoking  them 
to  b^t  him,  and  they  asked  his  for  doing  it. 
The  house,  consulting  whence  Humphry  could 
have  his  information,  concluded  it  must  be 
from  some  malicious  commoner;  and,  to  be 
revenged,  beau  3«*gg  watched  their  haunts,  and 
in  a  shop  where  some  of  them  were  at  play 
with  ladies,  showed  dice  which  be  found,  or 
pretended  to  find,  upon  them;  and,  declaring 
how  false  they  were,  warned  the  company  to 
take  care  who  they  played  with.  By  his  seem- 
ing candour,  be  cleared  his  reputation,  at  lea&t 
to  fools  and  some  silly  women  ;  but  it  waa  still 
blasted  by  the  esquire's  story  with  thinking 
men  :  however,  he  gained  a  great  point  by  it ; 
for  the  next  day  he  got  the  company  shut  up 
with  himself  and  fellow-members,  and  robbed 
them  at  discretion. 

'  1  cannot  express  to  yon  with  what  indigna* 
tion  1  behold  the  noble  spirit  of  gentlemen  de- 
generated to  that  of  private  cut-purses.  It  is 
in  vain  to  hope  a  remedy,  while  so  many  of 
the  fraternity  get  and  enjoy  estates  of  twenty, 
thirty,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  with  impu- 
nity, creep  into  the  best  conversations,  and 
spread  the  infectious  villany  through  the  na- 
tion, while  the  lesser  rogues,  that  rob  for  hun- 
ger or  nakedness,  are  sacrifioed  by  the  blind, 
and,  in  this  res|ect,  partial  and  defecti\e  law. 
Could  you  open  men's  eyes  against  the  occa- 
sion of  all  this,  the  great  corrupter  of  our  man- 
ners and  morality,  the  author  of  more  bank- 
rupts than  the  war,  and  sure  bane  of  all  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  good  nature  ;  in  a  word, 
of  all  virtues ;  1  mean,  public  or  private  play  at 
cards  or  dice ;  how  willingly  would  I  contri- 
bute my  utmost,  and  possibly  send  you.  some 
memoirs  of  the  lives  and  politics  of  some  of  the 
fraternity  of  great  figure,  that  might  be  of  use 
to  you  in  setting  this  in  a  clear  light  against 
next  session  ;  that  all  who  care  for  their  coun- 
try or  posterity,  and  see  the  pernicious  efifecta 
of  such  a  public  vice,  may  endeavour  its  de- 
struction by  some  effectual  laws.  In  concur- 
rence of  this  good  design,  I  remain 

*  Your  humble  servant,  &c.' 


•  MR.  BICKERSTAPF, 

I    Ksapfilu     i#%Sn     ntifrK     «f011     I 
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this  account  I  ivjuice  you  hare  undertaken  to 
aokenoel  the  curs ;  a  work  of  such  use,  that  I 
admire  it  so  long  escaped  your  vigilance  ;  and 
exhort  you,  by  the  concern  you  have  for  the 
good  people  of  England,  to  pursue  your  de- 
sign :  and,  that  these  vermin  may  not  flatter 
themselves  that  they  pass  undiscovered^  1  de- 
sire  you  would  .acquaint  Jack  Haughty,  that 
the  whole  secret  of  his  bubbling  his  friend  with 
the  Swiss  at  the  Thatched- house  is  well-known, 
as  also  his  sweetening  the  knight ;  and  1  shall 
acknowledge  the  favour. 

*  Your  most  humble  servant,  &c.' 

No.  66.}    Saturdaij,  September  10, 1709. 
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fyuCt  Coffee-ltouie,  September  9, 
Thb  subject  of  the  discourse  this  evening 
was  eloquence  and  graceful  action.  Lysander, 
who  is  something  particular  in  his  way  of 
thinking  and  speaking,  told  us,  '  a  man  could 
not  be  eloquent  without  action:  for  the  de. 
portment  of  the  body,  the  turn  of  the  eye,  and 
an  apt  sound  to  every  word  that  is  uttered, 
must  all  conspire  to  make  an  accomplished 
speaker.  Action  in  one  that  speaks  in  public, 
is  the  same  thing  as  a  good  mien  in  ordinary 
life.  Thus,  as  a  eertain  insensibility  in  the 
countenance  recommends  a  sentence  of  bu- 
mour  and  jest,  so  it  must  be  a  veiy  lively  con- 
sciousness that  gives  grace  to  great  sentiments. 
The  jest  is  to  be  a  thing  unexpected ;  therefore 
your  undesigning  manner  is  a  beauty  in  ex«> 
pressions  of  mirth-;  but  when  you  are  to  talk 
on  a  set  subject,  the  more  you  are  moved  your- 
self, the  more  you  will  move  others. 

*  There  is,'  said  he,  '  a  remarkable  example 
of  that  kind.  i£schines,  a  famous  orator  of 
antiquity,  had  pleaded  at  Athens  in  a  great 
cause  against  Demosthenes;  but  having  lost 
it,  retired  to  Rhodes.'  Eloquence  was  then 
the  quality  most  admired  among  men ;  and  the 
magistrates  of  that  place,  having  heard  he  had 
a  copy  of  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,  desired 
him  to  repeat  both  their  pleadings.  After  his 
own,  he  recited  also  the  oration  of  his  anta- 
gonist. The  people  expressed  their  admiration 
of  both,  but  more  of  that  of  Demosthenes.  **  If 
you  are,"  said  he,  ^*  thustouehed  with  hearing 
only  what  that  great  orator  said,  how  would 
you  have  been  affected  had  you  seen  him  apeak? 
For  he  who  hears  Demosthenes  only,  loses 
much  the  better  part  of  the  oration.*'  Certain 
it  is  that  they  who  speak  gracefully  are  very 
<amely  represented  in  having  their  speeches 
read  or'repeated  by  unskilful  people ;  for  there 
is  something  native  to  each  man,  so  inherent 
to  his  thoughts  and  sentiments,  which  it  is 


hardly  possible  for  another  to  give  a  true  idea 
of.  You  may  observe  in  common  talk,  when 
a  sentence  uf  any  man's  is  repeated,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his  shall  immediately  observe, 
*  th^t  is  so  like  him,  methiiiks  1  see  how  be 
looked  when  he  said  it.' 

But  of  all  the  people  on  the  earth,  there  are 
none  who  puzzle  me  so  much  as  the  clergy  of 
Great  Britain,  who  are,  1  believe,  the  most 
learned  body  of  men  now  in  the  world ;  and  yet 
this  art  of  speaking,  with  the  proper  orna- 
ments of  voice  and  gesture,  is  wholly  neglected 
among  them;  and  I  will  engage,  were  a  deaf 
man  to  behold  the  greater  part  of  them  preachy 
he  would  rather  think  they  were  reading  the 
contents  only  of  some  discourse  they  intended 
to  make,  than  actually  in  the  body  of  an  onu 
tion,  even  when  they  are  upon  matters  of  such 
a  nature,  ^s  one  would  believe  it  were  impossi- 
ble to  think  of  without  emotion. 

I  own  there  are  exceptions  to  thb  general  ob- 
servation, and  ibat  the  dean  we  heard  the  other 
day  together,  is  an  orator.*  He  has  so  much 
regard  to  his  congregation,  that  he  commits  to 
his  memory  what  he  has  to  say  to  them  ;  and 
has  so  soft  and  graceful  a  behaviour^  that  it 
must  attract  your  attention.  His  person,  it  is 
to  be  confessed,  is  no  small  recommendation  ; 
but  he  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  not  losin|^ 
that  advantage,  and  adding  to  the  propriety  of 
speech,  which  might  pass  the  criticism  of  Lon- 
ginus,  an  actkm  which  would  have  been  ap- 
proved by  Demosthenes.  He  has  a  peculiar 
force  in  his  way,  and  has  many  of  his  audience-t* 
who  could  not  be  intelligent  hearers  of  his  dis- 
course, were  there  not  explanation  as  well  as 
grace  in  his  action.  This  art  'of  his  Is  used 
with  the  most  exact  and  honest  skill :  be  never 
attempts  your  passions  until  he  has  convinced 
your  reason.  AH  the  objections  which  he  can 
form,  are  laid  open  and  dispersed  before  he 
uses  the  least  vehemence  in  his  sermon ;  but 
when  he  thinks  he  has  your  head,  he  very  soon 
wins  your  heart ;  and  never  pretends  to  show 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  until  he  bath  convinced 
you  of  the  truth  of  it. 

Would  every  one  of  our  clergymen  be  thus 
careful  to  recommend  truth  and  virtue  in  their 
proper  figures,  and  show  so  much  concern  fur 
them  as  to  give  them  all  the  addKional  force 
they  were  able,  it  is  not  possible  that  nonsense 
should  have  so  many  hearers  as  you  find  it  has 
in  dissenting  congregations,  for  no  reason  iu 
the  world,  but  because  it  is  spoken  extempore: 
for  ordinary  mmds  are  wholly  governed  by  their 
eyes  and  ears,  and  thero  is  no  way  to  come  at 
their  hearts*  but  by  power  over  their  imagina- 
tions. 

There  is  my  friend  and  naerry  companioa 


•  Dr.  Atterbory. 

t  At  the  elMpel  of  Bridewell  Hufpjtal^ 
tweuty  ycar»  minister  and  prcacbc^.^ 
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DankL*  He  knows  i  great  deal  better  than 
be  apeakS)  and  can  ronnr  a  proper  discourse  as 
well  as  any  orthodox  neighbour.  But  he  knows 
very  well,  that  to  bawl  out  *  My  beloved  !*  and 
the  words  '  grace !' '  regeneration !' '  sanctifica- 
tioo  !* '  a  new  light !' '  the  day  I  the  day !  ay,  my 
beloved,  the  day !  or  rather  the  night,  the  night 
is  coming  V  and  'judgment  wiU  come  when  we 
least  think  of  it !'  and  so  forth. — He  knows,  to 
be  vehement,  is  the  only  way  to  come  at  his 
audience.  Daniel,  when  he  sees  my  friend 
Greenhat  come  in,  can  give  a  good  hint  and 
cry  out,  *  This  is  only  for  the  saints  !  the  re- 
generated  !*  By  this  force  of  action,  though 
mixed  with  all  the  incoherence  and  ribaldry 
imaginable,  Daniel  can  laugh  at  his  diocesan, 
and  grow  fat  by  voluntary  subscription,  while 
the  parson  of  the  parish  goes  to  law  for  half 
his  dues.  Daniel  will  tell  you,  *  it  is  not  the 
shepherd,  but  the  sheep  with  the  bell,  which 
the  flock  follows.' 

Another  thing,  very  wonderful  this  learned 
body  should  omit,  is,  learning  to  read  ;  which 
is  a  most  necessary  part  of  eloquence  in  one 
who  is  to  serve  at  the  altar:  fbr  there  is  no 
man  but  must  be  sensible,  that  the  laxy  tone, 
and  inarticulate  sound  of  our  common  readers, 
depreciates  the  most  proper  form  of  words  that 
were  ever  extant,  in  any  nation  or  language, 
to  speak  our  own  wants,  or  his  power  from 
whom  we  ask  relief. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  instance  of  the 
power  of  action,  than  in  little  parson  Dapper, 
who  is  the  conrmon  relief  to  all  the  lazy  pul- 
pits in  town.  This  smart  youth  has  a  very 
good  memory,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  clean  hand- 
kerchief. Thus  equipped,  he  opens  his  text, 
shuts  his  book  fairly,  shows  he  has  no  notes  in 
bis  bible,  opens  both  palms,  and  shows  all  is 
fair  there  too.  Thus,  with  a  decisive  air,  my 
jTuung  man  g^oes  on  without  hesitation  ;  and 
though  from  the  beginning  (o  the  end  of  his 
pretty  discoune,  he  has  not  used  one  proper 
gesture;  yet,  at  the  conclusion,  the  church- 
warden pulls  his  gloves  from  off  his  hands ; 
'  Pray,  who  is  this  extraordinary  young  man  ?' 
Thus,  the  force  of  action  is  such,  that  it  is 
more  prevalent,  even  when  improper,  than  all 


and  it  now  Just  out  of  his  time ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately (for  he  has  no  manner  of  education  suit- 
able to  his  present  estate)  an  uncle  has  left 
him  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum.*  The 
young  man  is  sensible,  that  he  is  so  spruce, 
that  he  fears  he  shall  never  be  genteel  as  long 
as  he  lives ;  but  applies  himself  to  me,  to  know 
what  methods  to  take,  to  help  hb  air,  and  be  a 
fine  gentleman. 

He  says,  *  that  several  of  those  ladies  who 
were  formerly  his  customers,  visit  his  mother 
on  purpose  to  fall  in  his  way,  and  fears  he  shall 
be  obliged  to  marry  against  his  will ;  for,'  says 
he, '  if  any  of  them  should  ask  me,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  deny  her.  I  am,'  says  he  further, 
'  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  them  ;  for 
though  I  was  the  most  pert  creature  in  the 
world  when  I  was  foreman,  and  could  hand  a 
woman  of  the  first  quality  to  her  coach  as  well 
as  her  own  gentleman- usher,  I  am  now  quite 
out  of  my  way  and  speechless  in  their  com- 
pany. They  commend  my  modesty  to  my  face. 
No  one  scruples  to  say,  1  should  certainly  make 
the  best  husband  in  the  world,  a  man  of  my 
sober  education.  Mrs.  Would-be  watches  all 
opportunities  to  be  alone  with  me :  therefore, 
good  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  here  are  my  writings  in- 
closed; if  you  can  find  any  flaw  in  my  title,  so 
as  it  may  go  to  the  next  heir,  who  goes  to 
St.  James's  cofi^-house,  and  White's,  and 
could  enjoy  it,  1  should  be  extremely  well 
pleased  with  two  thousand  pounds  to  set  up 
my  trade,  and  live  in  a  way  1  know  I  should 
become,  rather  than  be  laughed  at  all  my  life 
among  too  good  company.  If  you  could  send 
for  my  cousin,  and  persuade  him  to  take  the 
estate  on  these  terms,  and  let  nobody  know  it, 
you  would  extremely  oblige  me.' 

Upon  first  sight,  I  thought  this  a  very  whim- 
sical proposal;  however,  upon  more  mature 
consideration,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  young 
gentleman's  prudence  and  good  sense ;  for 
there  is  nothing  so  irksome  as  living  in  a  way 
a  man  knows  he  does  not  become.  I  consulted 
Mr.  Obadiah  Greenhat*  on  this  occasion,  and 
he  is  so  well  pleased  with  the  man,  that  he 
has  half  a  mind  to  take  the  estate  himself;  but, 
upon  second  thoughts,  he  proposed  this  expe- 
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swered, '  that  if  he  recovered,  be  would  be  as 
prim  and  feat  as  ever  he  was.'  Therefore  he 
would  have  it  his  way,  and  our  friend  is  to  drink 
until  he  is  carbuucled  and  tun-bellied ;  after 
which,  we  will  send  him  down  to  smoke  and  be 
buried  with  his  ancestors  in  Derbyshire.  I  am, 
indeed,  desirous  he  should  have  his  life  in  the 
estate,  because  he  has  such  a  just  sense  of  him- 
self and  his  abilities,  as  to  know  that  it  is  an 
uuhappiness  to  him  to  be  a  man  of  fortune. 

iTbis  youth  seems  to  understand,  that  a  gen- 
tleman's life  is  that  of  all  others  the  hardest 
to  pass  through  with  propriety  of  behaviour ; 
for  though  he  has  a  support  without  art  or  la- 
bour, yet  his  manner  of  eujuying  that  circum- 
stance, b  a  thing  to  be  considered ;  and  you  see, 
amoDg  men  who  are  honoured  with  the  com- 
mon appellation  of  gentlemen,  so  many  contra- 
dictions to  that  character,  that  it  is  the  utmost 
ilUfortune  to  bear  it :  for  which  reason,  I  am 
obliged  to  change  the  circumstances  of  several 
about  this  town.  Harry  Lacker  is  so  very  ex- 
act in  his  dress,  that  1  shall  give  his  estate  to 
his  younger  brother,  and  make  him  a  dancing- 
master.  Nokes  Lightfoot  is  so  nimble,  and 
values  himself  so  much  upon  it,  that  I  have 
thoughts  of  making  him  huntsman  to  a  pack 
of  beagles,  and  giving  his  land  to  somebody 
that  will  stay  upon  it. 

Now  1  am  upon  the  topic  of  becoming  what 
we  enjtiy,  I  forbid  all  persons  who  are  not  of 
the  first  quality,  or,  who  do  not  bear  some  im- 
portant office  that  requires  so  much  distinction, 
to  go  to  Hyde- Park  with  sik  horses;  fur  I  can- 
nut  but  esteem  it  the  highest  insolence.  There- 
fore, hereafter  no  man  shall  do  it  merely  be- 
t'AUse  he  is  able,  without  any  other  pretension. 
But,  what  may  serve  all  purposes  quite  as  well, 
it  shall  be  allowed  all  such  who  think  riches 
the  chief  distinction,  to  appear  in  the  ring  with 
two  horses  only,  and  a  rent-roll  hanging  out  of 
each  side  of  their  coach.  This  is  a  thought  of 
Mr.  Greenhat's,  who  designs  very  soon  to  pub- 
lish a  sumptuary  discourse  upon  the  subject  of 
equipage,  wherein  he  will  give  us  rules  on  that 
subject,  and  assign  the  proper  duties  and  qua- 
liAcations  of  masters  and  servants,  as  well  as 
that  of  husbands  and  wi>es  ;  with  a  treatise  of 


•  SIR,  September  7. 

There  are  another  pack  of  dogs  to  be  disposed 
of,  who  kennel  about  Cbaring-cross,  at  the 
Old  Fat  Dog's,  at  the  comer  of  Buckingham- 
court,  near  Spring-garden :  two  of  them  are 
said  to  be  whelped  in  Alsatia,*  now  in  ruins  ; 
but  they,  with  the  rest  of  the  pack,  are  as  per- 
nicious as  if  the  old  kennel  had  never  been 
broken  down.  The  ancients  distinguished  this 
sort  of  ours  by  the  name  of  Heredipetes,  the 
most  pernicious  of  all  biters,  for  seizing  young 
heirs,  especially  when  their  estates  are  en- 
tailed ;  whom  they  reduce  by  one  good  bite  to 
such  a  condition,  that  they  caimot  ever  after 
oome  to  the  use  of  their  teeth,  or  get  a  smelling 
of  a  crust.  You  are  desired  to  disoose  of  these 
as  soon  as  you  can,  that  the  breed  may  not  in- 
crease ;  and  your  care  in  tying  them  up  %riU 
be  acknowledged  by,  sir, 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

•PIIILANTHKOPOS.' 

St.  James's  Coffee- houie,  September  [i. 
We  have  received  letters  from  the  duke  of 
Marlborough's  camp,  which  bring  us  further 
particulars  of  the  great  and  glorious  victory  ob- 
tained over  the  enemy  on  the  eleventh  instant* 
N.  S.  The  number  of  the  wounded  and  pri- 
soners is  much  greater  than  was  expected  from 
our  first  account.  The  day  was  doubtful  until 
after  twelve  of  the  clock  ;  but  the  enemy  made 
little  resistance  after  tbiir  first  line  on  the  left 
began  to  give  way.  An  exact  narration  of  the 
whole  affair  is  expected  next  post.  The  French 
have  bad  two  days  allowed  them  to  bury  their 
dead,  and  carry  off  their  wounded  men,  upon 
parole.  Those  regiments  of  Great  Britain, 
which  suflfered  most,  are  ordered  into  garrison, 
and  fresh  troops  commanded  to  march  into 
the  field.  The  states  have  also  directed  troops 
to  march  out  of  the  towns,  to  relieve  those  who 
lost  so  many  men  in  attacking  the  second  en- 
trenchment of  the  French,  in  the  plain  betweeu 
Sart  and  Jausart. 
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las  so  Indul^nt  as  to  eonnrre  at  him  for  foup- 
teen  days,  because  f  would  give  him  the  wear- 
inx  of  them -out ;  but,  after  all  tbis,  I  am  in- 
formed be  appeared  yesterday  with  a  new  pair 
of  the  same  sort.  1  have  no  better  success 
with  Mr.  What^d'ye-calhy  as  to  his  buttons ; 
Stentor  still  roars ;  and  box  and  dice  rattle  as 
loud  as  they  did  before  I  writ  agninst  them. 
Partrid^  walks  about  at  noon  day,  and  iEscu- 
]apius  thinks  of  adding^  a  new  lace  to  his  livery. 
However,  I  must  still  go  on  in  laying  these 
enormities  before  men's  eyes,  and  let  them  an- 
swer for  going  on  in  their  practice. 

My  province  is  much  larger  than  at  first 
sight  men  would  imagine,  and  I  shall  lose  no 
part  of  my  jurisdiction,  which  extends  not  only 
to  futurity,  but  also  is  a  retrospect  to  things 
past ;  and  the  behaviour  of  persons,  who  have 
long  ago  acted  their  parts,  is  as  much  liable  to 
my  examination,  as  that  of  my  own  contem- 
poraries. 

Id  order  to  put  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
in  their  proper  distinctions,  according  to  the 
opinion  their  cohabitants  conceived  of  them,  I 
have,  with  very  much  care  and  depth  of  medi- 
^  tation,  thought  fit  to  erect  a  chamber  of  Fame, 
and  established  certain  rules,  which  are  to  be 
observed  in  admitting  members  into  tbis  illus- 
trious society. 

In  tbis  chamber  of  Fame  there  are  to  be  three 
tables,  but  of  different  lengths ;  the  first  is  to 
contain  exactly  twelve  persons;  the  second, 
twenty ;  and  the  third,  a  hundred.  This  is 
reckoned  to  be  the  full  number  of  those  who 
have  any  competent  share  of  fame.  At  the 
first  of  these  tables  are  to  be  placed,  in  their 
order,  the  twelve  must  famous  persons  in  the 
world  ;  not  with  regard  to  the  things  they  are 
famous  for,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
fame,  whether  in  valour,  wit,  or  learning.  Thus, 
if  a  scholar  be  more  famous  than  a  soldier,  he 
is  to  sit  above  him.  Neitber  must  any  prefer- 
ence 1)6  given  to  virtue,  if  tbe  person  be  not 
equally  famous. 

When  the  first  table  is  filled,  the  next  in  re- 
uown  must  be  seated  at  the  second,  and  so  on 
in  like  manner  to  the  number  of  twenty  ;  as 
also  in  the  same  order  at  the  third,  which  is  to 
bold  a  hundred.  At  these  tables,  no  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  seniority :  for  if  Julius  CoesHr  shall 
be  judged  more  famousthan  Romulus  and  Scipio, 
he  must  have  the  precedence.  No  person  who 
has  not  been  dead  a  hundred  years  must  be 
offered  to  a  place  at  any  of  these  tables  :  and 
because  this  is  altogether  a  lay-society,  and 
that  sacred  persons  move  upon  greater  motives 
than  that  of  fame,  no  persons  celebrated  in 
holy  writ,  or  any  ecclesiastical  men  whatsoever, 
are  to  be  introduced  here. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  to  be  a  side- 
table  for  persons  of  great  fame,  but  dubious 
existence  ;  such  as  Hercules,  Theseus,  /Eneas, 
Achilles,  Hector,  and  others.     But  because  it 


is  apprehended,  that  there  may  be  great  con- 
tention about  precedence,  the  proposer  humbly 
desires  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  towards  his 
assistance  in  placing  every  person  according  to 
his  rank,  that  none  may  have  just  occasion  of 
offence. 

The  merits  of  the  cause  shall  be  judged  by 
plurality  of  voices. 

For  the  more  impartial  execution  of  this  im* 
portant  affair,  it  is  desired,  that  no  man  will 
offer  his  favourite  hero,  scholar,  or  poet ;  and 
that  tbe  learned  will  l)e  pleased  to  send  to 
Mr.  Biokerstaff,  at  Mr.  Morphew*s  near  Sta- 
tioiiers*-hall,  their  several  lists  for  the  first 
table  only,  and  in  the  order  they  would  have 
them  placed ;  after  which,  the  proposer  will 
compare  the  several  lists,  and  make  another 
for  the  publu:,  wherein  every  name  shall  be 
ranked  according  to  the  voices  it  has  had. 
Under  tbis  ohamber  is  to  be  a  dark  vault  for 
the  same  number  of  persons  of  evil  fame. 

It  is  humbly  subnkitled  to  consideration, 
whether  the  project  would  not  be  better  if  the 
persons  of  true  fame  meet  in  a  middle  room, 
those  of  dubious  existence  in  an  upper  room, 
and  those  of  evil  fame  in  a  lower  dark  room. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  no  historians  are  to  be 
admitted  at  any  of  these  tables ;  because  they 
are  appointed  to  conduct  the  several  persons  to 
their  seats,  and  are  to  be  made  use  of  as  ushers 
to  the  assemblies. 

1  call  upon  the  learned  world  to  send  me 
their  assistance  towards  this  design,  it  bein^  a 
matter  of  too  great  moment  for  any  one  person 
to  determine.  But  1  do  assure  them,  their 
lists  shall  be  examined  with  great  fidelity,  and 
those  that  are  exposed  to  the  public,  made 
with  all  the  caution  imaginable. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  while  I  wait  for  these  lists, 
I  am  employed  in  keeping  people  in  a  right  way 
to  avoid  the  contrary  to  fame  and  applause;  to 
wit,  blame,  and  derision.  For  this  end,  I  work 
upon  that  useful  project  of  the  ))enny-posty 
by  the  benefit  of  which  it  is  proposed,  that  a 
charitable  society  be  established  :  from  which 
society  there  shall  go  every  day,  circular  lettera 
to  all  parts  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  to  tell 
people  of  their  faults  in  a  friendly  and  private 
manner,  whereby  they  may  know  what  the 
world  thinks  of  them,  liefore  it  is  declared  to 
the  world  that  they  are  thus  faulty.  This 
metbod  cannot  fail  of  universal  good  conse- 
quences: for,  it  is  further  added,  that  they 
who  will  not  be  reformed  by  it,  must  be  con- 
tented to  see  tbe  several  letters  printed,  which 
were  not  regarded  by  them,  that  when  they 
will  not  take  private  reprehension,  they  may 
be  tried  further  by  a  .public  one.  I  am  very 
sorry  I  am  obliged  to  print  the  following 
epistles  of  that  kind,  to  some  persons,  and  the 
more  because  they  are  of  the  fair  sex. 

This  went  on  Friday  last  to  a  very  fine 
lady. 
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*  MADAM, 

'  I  am  highly  sensible  that  there  it  nothing 
of  10  tender  a  nature  as  the  reputation  and 
conduct  of  ladies ;  and  that  when  there  is  the 
least  stain  got  into  their  fame,  it  is  hardly  ever 
to  be  washed  out.  When  I  have  said  this,  you 
will  believe  I  am  extremely  concerned  to  hear, 
at  every  visit  I  make,  that  your  manner  of 
wearing  your  hair  is  a  mere  affectation  of  beauty, 
as  well  as  that  your  neglect  of  powder  has  been 
a  common  evil  to  your  sex.  It  is  to  you  an  ad- 
vantage to  show  that  abundance  of  fine  tresses : 
but  I  beseech  you  to  consider,  that  the  force 
of  your  beauty,  aud  the  imitation  of  you»  costs 
Eleonora  great  sums  of  money  to  her  tire- woman 
for  false  locks,  besides  what  is  allowed  to  her 
maid  for  keeping  the  secret,  that  she  is  gray. 
I  must  take  leave  to  add  to  this  admonition, 
that  you  are  not  to  reign  above  four  months 
and  odd  days  longer.  Therefore,  I  must  desire 
you  to  raise  and  fris  your  hair  a  little,  for  it  is 
downright  insolence  to  be  thus  handsome  with- 
out art ;  and  you  will  forgive  me  for  entreating 
you  to  do  now  out  of  compassion,  what  you 
must  soon  do  out  of  necessity.  I  am,  madam, 
'  Your  most  obedient, 

'  and  most  humble  servant.' 

This  person  dresses  just  as  she  did  before  I 
writ ;  as  does  also  the  lady  to  whom  I  addressed 
the  following  billet  the  same  day : 

•  MADAM, 

'  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  take  off  the  patches 
at  the  lower  end  of  your  left  cheek,  and  f  will 
allow  two  more  under  your  left  eye,  which  will 
contribute  more  to  the  symmetry  of  your  face; 
except  you  would  please  to  remove  the  ten  black 
atoms  on  your  ladysbip*s  chin  and  wear  one 
large  patch  instead  of  them.  If  so,  you  may 
properly  enough  retain  the  three  patches  above- 
mentioned.    I  am,  &c.* 

This,  I  thought,  had  all  the  civility  and 
reason  in  the  world  in  it;  but  whejther  my 
letters  are  intercepted,  or  whatever  it  is,  the 
lady  patches  as  she  used  to  do.  It  is  to  be'ob- 
served  by  all  the  charitable  society,  as  an  in- 
struction  in  their  epistles,  that  they  tell  people 
of  nothinr  but  what  is  in  their  uower  to  metiH. 


melancholy  truth,  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward 
and  that  if  no  one  is  the  better  for  his  admo- 
nitions* yet  he  is  himself  the  more  virtuous  in 
that  he  gave  those  advices  ? 

iSif.  James  t  C^ee- house  September  12. 

Letters  of  the  thirteenth  instant  from  the 
duke  of  Marlborough's  camp  at  Havre  advise, 
that  the  necessary  dispositions  were  made  for 
opening  the  trenches  before  Mons.  The  dl. 
rectiou  of  the  siege  is  to  be  committed  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  designed  to  take  his 
post  accordingly,  with  thirty  battalions  and 
thirty  squadrons,  on  the  day  following.  On 
the  seventeenth  lieutenant-general  Cadogan* 
set  out  for  Brussels,  to  hasten  the  ammunition 
and  artillery  which  is  to  be  employed  in  this 
enterprise  ;  and  the  confederate  army  was  ex- 
tended from  the  Haisne  to  the  Trouille,  in 
order  to  cover  the  siege.  The  loss  of  the  con- 
federates in  the  late  battle  is  not  exactly 
known  ;  but  it  appears,  by  a  list  transmitted 
to  the  states-general,  that  the  number  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  in  their  service  amounts 
to  above  eight  thousand.  It  is  computed,  th.it 
the  English  have  lost  fifteen  hundred  men, 
and  the  rest  of  the  allies  above  five  thousand, 
including  the  wounded.  The  states-general 
have  taken  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  mea- 
sures for  reinforcing  their  troops;  and  it  is 
expected,  that  in  eight  or  ten  days  the  army 
will  be  as  numerous  as  before  the  battle.  The 
affairs  in  Italy  afford  us  nothing  remarkable; 
only  that  it  is  hoped,  the  difference  between 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  will  be  speedily 
accommodated.  Letters  from  Poland  present 
us  with  a  near  prospect  of  seeing  king  Augustus 
re-established  on  the  throne,  all  parties  being 
very  industrious  to  reconcile  themselves  to  his 
interests. 

ff^tirs  Coffee-house,  September  12. 

Of  all  the  pretty  arts  in  which  our  modem 
writers  excel,  there  is  not  any  which  is  more 
to  be  recommended  to  the  imitation  of  l>e- 
ginners,  than  the  skill  of  transition  from 
one  subject  to  another.  I  know  not  whether 
I  make  myself  well  understood ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  way  of  stringing  a  discourse. 
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dm«|MttsiBg  tiM  Hor'mk^m*.  Ttw  BurM(Jb«nf$ 
ii  #  fiseat  rirer,  and  ftata  myt  io  wind  iif  ilie 
DtftDi]^  Mid  Hu;  RhJBft.  Tlie  Danube  I  cftnaot 
tWok  ^  witkoMi  fflfliMtiftg  on  t\ml  iMikappy 
prinee  wIm>  iMid  auch  laii*  territorMi  oa  tfas  baoiu 
«fit;  loMantfaednkeof  Bavaria,  who,  by  our 
last  letters,  is  Mtired  from  Mous.  ICoos  is  as 
ftvoog  a  foitiAcation  at  aoy  which  tns  oo  cita^ 
del  c  asd  places  whScb  an  not  oonpktdy  forti- 
lied  are,  mcthUiks,  Icsaons  to  princes  that  they 
•IV  not  omnipotent,  but  UaUe  to  the  staokes  of 
IbrtttBe.  But  as  ail  princes  are  suJbiQet  to  such 
calamities,  it  Is  the  part  of  men  of  letters  to 
guasd  them  from  the  obserwatioos  ef  9U  small 
■rriters ;  for  wbiefa  reason,  1  shall  conclude  my 
prasMit  remaricfi,  by  publishtag  the  following 
advertisement,  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  all 
svko  dwell  in  the  fiuburds  of  learning. 

*  Whereas  the  king  of  Sweden  has  been  so 
nolbttufiate  as  to  reoetve  a  wound  in  l^s  heel ; 
tre  do  licraby  prohibit  all  epigraauaatists  in 
dCfaer  language  and  both  universities,  as  w«U 
as  alt  othoir  poets,  of  what  denomination  soever, 
Co  make  any  ^seation  of  Adulles  faaving  re- 
ceived his  death's  wound  in  the  same  part. 

*  We  do  tikewyse  Ibrbid  aH  corapar^ns  in 
eoflbe-houses  bet«voen  Alexander  the  Gi«at 
and  the  said  king  of  Sweden «  and  from  making 
any  paratlals  between  the  death  of  Patkui  and 
Pbilutas  (  ive  foeiag  very  a{>prehensive  of  the 
reflections  that  s^eral  politieians  have  ready 
by  them  to  produce  on  this  occasion,  and 
being  wiltiag,  as  maeh  as  in  us  lies,  to  free  the 
town  from  all  impertinences  of  this  nature.' 

Kp.68j   Thur840^,  Sepimher  15,  1709. 


iMtftri  c«t  fjrr^go  libelli.     Juv.  Sat.  i.  85,86. 

Vfkatc'cr  m^u  Uo,  or  tty,  or  Ihink,  or  dre^ini 
Oar  motley  paper  Rcizes  for  iu  Ifaerae.  P. 

Firom  my  awn  /fpartmeTtt,  September  14. 
Tub  p^agffiess^fowr  endeavours  will  oi  n«- 
ceasaty  ^  very  «M»ob  interrupted,  ex«ept  tbe 
learacd  wori4  wHl  please  to  send  their  lists  to 
Umb  cbamher  of  Faose  with  all  expedition. 
Thane  is  aothing  can  so  much  eontribute  to 
crMte  a  nobla  emulatian  in  our  youth,  as  the 
hooaurahle  mention  of  such  whose  actions 
have  ouilived  the  i^rm  of  time,  and  recom- 
mended fheiaselvaf  bo  lar  to  the  world,  that 
H  is  becoBie  learning  to  know  the  least  cir- 
aunsataiure  «f  their  atfakit  It  is  a  g^-eat  in- 
«eDt&re  V>  Me»  that  some  mm  have  raised 
thrassdvat  so  hi^ly  ^bove  their  fellow-cma- 
turasy  that  the  iives  of  ordincM7  men  are  speiH 
in  enquiries  after  the  particular  actions  of  the 
Bioat  iUustnoM.  True  it  is,  that  without  this 
Impulse  to  fajiM  and  reputation,  our  industry 
would  stagnate,  and  that  lively  desJ^  of  pleas- 
hig  each  other,  die  away.  This  opinion  was  so 
stablished  in  the  heathen  world,  that  their 


sense  of  livuig  appeared  insi^Md,  exeept  th^ir 
bemg  was  enlivened  with  a  Gomek>p$n(es6  Mtat 
they  were  eo^oaied  by  tl»e  rest  of  the  worU. 

Upon  ejcamiaing  the  proportion  of  wcm's 
fupe  for  my  i«M«  of  twelve,  I  thought  it  no 
ili  way  (since  I  had  lAi4  it  down  for  a  rule, 
that  th^y  we<Be  t^  be  ranked  si^nply  as  |th«ry 
were  lamous,  wkhout  regnrd  to  their  virtue 
Ui  ask  my  sister  Jenny>  ad^ioe ;  and  particit* 
hurly  mentioned  to  her  th«  ttame  of  Aristotle. 
She  immediat^y  told  me,  he  was  a  very  greaf 
scholar,  and  that  she  bad  read  him  at  tiur 
boarding-achool.  She  certainly  means  a  triflts 
sold  by  the  hawkers  called  *  Aristotle*s  Pro- 
blems.' But  this  raised  a  great  scruple  f  n  nie, 
whether  a  fame  ir^creased  by  imposition  of 
others  is  to  be  added  to  his  account,  or  (hat 
these  eserefcenees,  which  grofv  out  of  his  real 
repulatioHtf  a|)d  give  f  ncouragipfnent  to  others 
to  pass  things  under  th^  covert  of  his  name, 
should  be  considered  in  giving  him  his  seat  in 
the  chamber?  This  pui^tilio  is  referred  to  tiM? 
learned.  In  the  ntean  time,  so  ill-nat|jr^  are 
mankind,  that  I  belieye  I  have  nam^s  already 
sept  me  sufficient  to  0U  up  my  Usts  for  t\^ 
d^k  room*  and  every  ope  is  apt  eipough  to 
send  iu  their  accounts  pf  ill-deservers.  This 
raajevolence  does  not  proceed  from  a  real  dis- 
like of  virtue,  but  a  dia1)o)ical  prejudice  against 
it,  which  mak4^  men  willing  to  destroy  what 
they  care  not  to  imitate.  Thus  you  see  the 
greatest  charactefs  among  your  acquaintance, 
and  those  you  live  with,  are  traduced  by  all 
below  them  in  virtue,  who  never  mention  them 
but  with  an  exception.  Hofvever,  I  believe 
I  shall  not  give  the  world  much  trouUe  about 
filling  my  tables  for  those  of  evil  fame ;  for  1 
have  some  thoughts  of  clapping  up  the  sharpers 
there  as  fast  as  1  can  lay  hold  of  them. 

At  present,  1  am  employed  in  looking  ovei 
the  several  notices  which  J  have  received  of 
their  manner  of  dexterity,  and  the  way  at  dice 
of  making  all  rugg^  as  the  cant  is.  The  whole 
art  of  securing  a  die  has  lately  been  sent  me, 
by  a  person  who  was  of  the  fraternity,  but  is 
disabled  by  the  loss  of  a  finger  ^  by  which 
means  he  cannot  practise  that  trick  as  he  used 
to  do.  But  I  am  very  much  at  a  loss  how  to 
call  some  of  the  (air  sex,  who  are  accomplices 
with  the  Knights  of  Industry ;  for  my  meta- 
phorical dogs  are  easily  enough  understood ; 
but  lbs  feminine  gender  of  dogs  has  so  harsh 
a  sound;  that  we  know  not  how  to  name  it. 
But  I  am  ci«dibly  informed,  that  there  are 
female  dogs  as  voracious  as  the  males,  and 
make  advances  to  young  fellows,  without  any 
other  design  but  coming  to  a  familiarity  with 
their  purses.  I  have  also  long  lists  of  per- 
sons of  condition,  who  are  certainly  of  the 
same  regimen  with  these  banditti,  and  instrut* 
mental  to  their  cheats  upon  undbcerning  men 
of  their  own  rank.  These  add  their  good  re. 
putation  to  carry  on  the  unppfitjura|^others. 
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wboce  very  names  would  else  be  defence  enoui^h 
ajiinst  fislUn^  into  their  bands.  But,  for  tbeho^ 
DOur  of  our  nation,  tbese  sball  be  unmeotioned; 
provided  we  bear  no  more  of  such  practices,  and 
that  they  shall  not  from  henceforward  suffer  the 
society  of  such  as  they  know  to  be  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  order,  discipline,  and  virtue. 
'  If  it  appear  that  they  ;o  on  in  encoura^ng^ 
them,  they  must  be  proceeded  against  accord- 
ing to  the  severest  rules  of  history,  where  all 
is  to  be  laid  before  the  world  with  impartiality, 
and  without  respect  to  persons, 

*  So  let  the  Mridcen  deer  fo  wecii.' 

fF'iltt  Coffee-house^  September  14. 
I  find  left  here  for  me  the  following  epistle : 

•SIR, 
*  Having  lately  read  your  discourse  about 
the  family  of  Trubies,*  wherein  you  observed, 
that  there  are  some  who  fall  into  laughter  out 
of  a  certain  benevolence  in  their  temper,  and 
not  out  of  the  ordinary  motive,  viz.  contempt, 
and  triumph  over  the  imperfections  of  others ; 
I  have  conceived  a  good  idea  of  your  knowledge 
of  mankind.  And,  as  yon  have  a  tragi-comic 
genius,  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  give  us  your 
thoughts  of  a  quite  different  effect,  which  also 
Is  caused  by  other  motives  than  what  are  com- 
monly taken  notice  of.  What  I  would  have 
you  treat  of,  is  the  cause  of  shedding  tears. 
I  desire  you  would  discuss  it  a  little,  with  ob- 
servations upon  the  various  occasions  which  pro- 
voke us  to  that  expression  of  our  concern,  &c.' 

To  obey  this  complaisant  gentleman,  I  know 
no  way  so  short  as  examining  the  various 
touches  of  my  own  bosom,  on  several  occur- 
rences in  a  long  life,  to  the  evening  of  which 
I  am  arrived,  after  as  many  various  incidents 
as  any  body  has  met  with.  1  have  often  re. 
fleeted,  that  there  is  a  great  similitude  in 
the  motions  of  the  heart  in  mirth  and  in 
sorrow  ;  and  I  think  the  usual  occasion  of  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  something 
which  is  sudden  and  unexpected.  The  mind 
has  not  a  sufficient  time  to  recollect  its  force, 
and  immediately  gushes  into  tears  bcrfore  we 
can  utter  ourselves  by  speech  or  complaint.  The 
most  notorious  causes  of  these  drops  from  our 
eyes  are  pity,  sorrow,  joy,  [and  reconciliation. 

The  fair  sex,  who  are  made  of  man  and  not 
of  earth,  have  a  more  delicate  humanity  than 
we  have ;  and  pity  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  their  tekrs :  for  as  we  are  inwardly  com- 
posed of  an  aptitude  to  eveiy  circumstance  of 
life,  and  every  thing  that  befalls  any  one  person 
might  have  happened  to  any  other  of  human 
race ;  self-love,  and  a  sense  of  the  pain  we  our- 
selves should  suffer  in  the  circumstances  of  any 
whom  we  pity,  is  the  cause  of  that  compassion. 
Such  a  reflection  in  the  breast  of  a  woman,  im- 
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mediately  inclines  her  to  tears ;  but  in  a  man, 
it  makes  him  think  how  such  a  one  ought  to 
act  on  that  occasion  suitably  to  the  dignity  of 
his  nature.  Thus  a  woman  is  ever  moved  for 
those  whom  she  hears  lament,  and  a  man  for 
those  whom  he  observes  to  suffer  in  silence,  ft 
is  a  man's  own  behaviour  in  the  circumstances 
he  is  under,  which  procures  him  the  esteem  of 
others,  and  not  merely  the  affliction  itself 
which  demands  our  pity;  for  we  never  give  a 
man  that  passion  which  he  falls  into  for  him- 
self. He  that  commends  himself  never  pur- 
chases our  applause;  nor  he  who  bewails  him- 
self, our  pity. 

Going  through  an  alley  the  other  day,  I  ob- 
served a  noisy  impudent  beggar  bawl  ouU 
'  that  he  was  wounded  in  a  merchant-man  ; 
that  he  had  lost  his  poor  limbs  ;*  and  showed  a 
leg  clouted  up.  All  that  passed  by  made  what 
haste  they  could  out  of  his  sight  and  hearing ; 
but  a  poor  fellow  at  the  end  of  the  passage, 
with  a  rusty  coat,  a  melancholy  air,  and  soft 
voice,  desired  them  '  to  look  upon  a  man  not 
used  to  beg.'  The  latter  received  the  charity 
of  almost  every  one  that  went  by.  The  strings 
of  the  heart,  which 'are  to  be  touched  to  give 
us  compassion,  are  not  so  played  on  but  by  the 
finest  hand.  We  see  in  tragical  representa- 
tions, it  is  not  the  pomp  of  language,  nor  the 
magnificence  of  dress,  in  which  the  passion  is 
wrought,  that  touches  sensible  spirits;  but 
something  of  a  plain  and  simple  nature,  which 
breaks  in  upon  our  souls,  by  that  sympathy 
which  is  given  us  for  our  mutual  good-will  and 
service. 

In  the  tragedy  of  *  Macbeth,'  where  Wilks 
acts  the  part  of  a  man  whose  family  has  been 
murdered  in  his  absence,  the  vrildness  of  his 
passion,  which  is  run  over  in  a  torrent  of  ca- 
lamitous circumstances,  does  but  raise  my  spi- 
rits, and  give  me  the  alarm :  but  when  he  skil- 
fully seems  to  be  out  of  breath,  and  is  brought 
too  low  to  say  more ;  and  upon  a  second  re- 
flection cries  only,  wiping  his  eyes,  '  What, 
both  children !  Both,  both  my  children  gone  !* 
there  is  no  resisting  a  sorrow  which  seems  to 
have  cast  about  for  all  the  reasons  possible  for 
its  consolation,  but  has  no  resource.  '  There 
is  not  one  left ;  but  both,  both  are  murdertd  1' 
such  sudden  starts  from  the  thread  of  the  dis- 
course, and  a  plain  sentiment  expressed  in  an 
artless  way,  are  the  irresistible  strokes  of  elo- 
quence and  ])oetry.  The  same  great  master, 
Shakspeare,  can  afford  us  instances  of  all  the 
places  where  our  souls  are  accessible ;  and  ever  ^ 
commands  our  tears.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  he  draws  them  from  some  unexpected 
source,  which  seems  not  wholly  of  a  piece  with 
the  discourse.  Thus,  when  Brutus  and  Caa- 
sins  had  a  debate  in  the  tragedy  of  *  Oasar,' 
and  rose  to  warm  language  against  each  other 
Insomuch  that  it  had  almost  come  to  tome 
thing  that  might  be  fatal,  until  they  recol- 
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lected  tbemseivet  9  Brutus  does  «iore  tham 
iDake  an  apology  for  the  beat  be  had  been  in, 
by  saying,  *  Portia  is  dead/  •  Here  Cassius  it 
all  tenderDesSy  and  ready  to  dissolve,  when  be 
considers  that  the  mind  of  bis  friend  bad  been 
employed  on  the  Greatest  affliction  iroai^inabie, 
when  be  had  been  adding  to  it  by  a  debate  on 
trifles ;  which  makes  him,  in  the  anguish  of 
bis  heart,  cry  out,  '  How  scaped  I  killing, 
when  1  thus  provoked  you  ?'  This  is  an  ineU 
dent  which  moves  the  soul  in  all  its  senti- 
ments ;  and  Cassius*s  heart  was  at  once  touched 
with  all  the  soft  pangs  of  pity,  remorse,  and  re- 
conciliation. It  is  said,  indeed,  by  Horace, 
'  If  you  would  have  me  weep,  you  must  first 
weep  yourself.'  This  is  not  literally  true  ;  for 
it  would  have  been  as  rightly  said,  if  we  ob- 
serve nature.  That  I  shall  certainly  weep,  if 
you  do  not:  but  what  is  intended  by  that 
expression  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
passion,  except  you  show  that  you  suffer 
yourself.  Therefore,  the  true  art  see^ms  to  be, 
that,  when  you  would  have  the  person  you  re- 
present pitied,  you  mutt  show  him  at  once  in 
the  highest  grief,  and  struggling  to  bear  it 
with  decency  and  patience.  In  this  case,  wc 
sigh  for  him,  and  give,  him  every  gMan  he 
suppresses. 

I  remember,  when  iwas  young  enough  to 
^llow  the  sports  of  the  field,  I  have  more  than 
once  rode  off  at  the  death  of  a  deer,  when  I 
,have  seen  the  animal,  in  an  affliction  which  ap- 
ipeared  human,  without  ihe  least  noise,  let  fall 
Jtears  when  he  was  reduced  to  extremity ;  and 
.1  have  thought  of  the  sorrow  I  saw  him  iu> 
.when  bis  hauocb  canne  to  the  table.  But  our 
tears  are  not  given  only  to  objects  of  pity,  but 
the  mind  has  recourse  to  that  relief  in  all  oc- 
'^castons  which  give  us  great  emutiou.  Thus, 
to  be  apt  to  shed  tears  is  a  sign  of  a  great  as 
well  as  little  spirit.  I  have  heard  say,  the  pre- 
sent pope*  never  passes  through  tlU  people,  who 
always  kneel  in  crowds,  and  ask  nis  benedic- 
tion, but  the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  fmm  his 
eyes.  This  must  proceed  from  an  imagination 
that  he  is  the  father  of  all  those  people ;  and 
that  he  is  touched  with  io  extensive  a  benevo- 
lence, that  it  breaks  out  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
Vou  see  friends,  who  have  been  long  absent, 
transported  in  the  same  manner :  a  thousand 
little  images  crowd  upon  them  at  their  meet- 
ing, as  all  the  joys  and  griefs  they  have  known 
during  their  separation  ;  and,  in  one  hurry  of 
thought,  they  conceive  how  they  should  have 
participated  in  those  occasions;  and  weep, 
because  their  minds  are  too  full  to  wait  the 
slow  expression  of  words. 

JIU  Uaomis  vitiiu  ddniiift,  ct  ini»ci«'sciinns  nllro. 

yirg,  ^tu  ii.  145. 
WHh  tears  ihe  wretch  confirm'cl  liis  tale  of  woe ; 
Aud  toft^y'il  pity  pleaded  for  (be  toe.     R.  Wynnr, 


Pope  Clement  XI. 


There  is  lately  broke  loose  from  the  London 
pack,  a  very  tall  dangerous  biter.  He  is  bow 
at  the  Bath,  and  it  is  feared  will  make  a  dam* 
nable  havoc  amongst  the  game.  'His  manner 
of  biting  is  new,  and  he  is  called  the  Top.  He 
secures  one  die  betwixt  his  two  fingers :  the 
other  is  fixed,  by  the  help  of  a  famous  wax, 
invented  by  an  apothecary,  since-  a  gamester : 
a  little  of  which  he  puts  upon  his  fore-finger, 
and  that  holds  the  die  in  the  box  at  his  devo- 
tion. Great  sums  have  been  lately  won  by 
these  ways ;  but  it  is  hoped,  that  this  hint  of 
bis  manner  of  cheating  will  open  the  eyes  of 
many  who  are  every  day  imposed  upon. 

There  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  sud* 
denly  published,  a  book  entitled,  '  An  Appen- 
dix to  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  ;*'  wherein 
will  be  set  forth  at  large,  that  all  our  dissen- 
tions  are  owing  to  the  laziness  of  persons  in  the 
sacred  ministry,  and  that  none  of  the  present 
schisms  could  have  crept  into  the  flock,  but  by 
the  negligence  of  the  pastors.  There  is  a  di- 
gression in  this  treatise,  proving,  that  the  pre- 
tences made  by  the  priesthood,  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  is  only  a 
trick  to  make  the  laity  passionate  for  that  of 
which  they  themselves  have  been  negligent. 
The  whole  concludes  with  an  exhortation  tc 
the  clergy,  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  and  prac- 
tice of  piety,  as  the  only  method  to  support  the 
hi^Iiest  of  all  honours,  that  of  a  priest  who  lives 
and  acts  according  to  his  character. 


Xo.  69.]     Suturdai/f  S,'pteiiiber  17,  1709. 

Qniil  oportet 

Nus  f4cere,  k  valgo  longe  Ijtcqnc  remotos  f 

X  nor,  1  Sat.  V.  1. 17. 

But  how  shall  we,  who  differ  far  and  wide, 
From  the  mere  vulgar,  Uiia  great  point  decide.     ^     :f  • 

Fi'om  my  own  Jpartment,  September  16. 

It  is,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  our  present  being, 
the  great  end  of  education  to  raise  ourselves 
above  the  vulgar ;  but  what  is  intended  by 
the  vulgar,  is  not,  m'ethinks,  enough  un- 
derstood. In  me,  indeed,  that  word  raises  a 
quite  difTereiit  idea  from  what  it  usually  does 
in  others ;  but  perhaps  that  proceeds  from  my 
being  old,  and  beginning  to  want  the  relish  of 
such  satisfactions  as  are  the  ordinary  entertain- 
ment of  men.  However,  such  as  my  opinion 
is  in  this  case,  I  will  speak  it;  because  it  is 
possible  that  turn  of  thought  may  be  received 
by  others,  who  may  reap  as  much  satisfaction 
from  it  as  I  do  myself. 

It  is  to  me  a  very  great  meanness,  and  some- 
thing much  below  a  philosopher,  which  is  what 
I  mean  by  a  gentleman,  to  rank  a  man  among 
the  vulgar  for  the  condition  of  life  he  is  in,  and 


*  A  cclebratcil  book,  written  by  Dr.  John  Eacbard,  and 
publishe<l  ill  iCjg.  .      /-».  ,r-w  rv  i  io 
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not  accordiug^  to  kis  betMiTkaii^,  bis  tfaonglits, 
and  sentiments,  in  that  condHioif.  For  If  A 
man  be  Irmded  wKk  riches  and  hdnmirs^  Mtd  iff 
that  state  of  life  has  tbcniglfts  atld  incRoatloVM 
beloW  the  Meatiest  artificer;  is  tJot sdch  aff» ar- 
tiftcer,  Who,  fHthrn  his  fMiwer,  is  |t<^  to  hit 
frrendS)  moderate  in  bis  demands  for  hh  la- 
bour, and  cheerfttl  ni  bis  occupation,  very  much 
superior  tcr  him  who  lives  for  no  ofber  end  but 
tti  aette  himself,  and  assumes  a  preference  ih 
aH  Iris  words  and  actions  to  those  #ho  att  tftei^ 
part  \tifhr  much  more  grace  than  bitafself? 
Eplctettfs  h;ts  made  use  of  the  sfftiHitudc  of  a 
stage- phiy  to  human  life  wifb  miieb  sp^it.  '  ft 
Is  not,'  say<?  be, '  to  he  considered  amon^  the 
actors,  who  is  prince,  or  who  is  beggaf,  but  who 
acts  prince  or  beggar  best.'  The  circuitstance 
of  life  should  not  be  that  wlricb  gives  u^  place, 
but  our  behaviour  in  that  circumstance  is  what 
should  l>e  our  solid  distinction.  Thus  a  wise 
man  should  think  no  man  above  hrm  or  below 
him,  any  farther  than  it  regards  the  outward 
Order  or  discipline  of  the  world  :  for,  if  we  con- 
ceive too  great  an  idea  of  the  eminence  of  our 
superiors,  or  subordination  of  our  inferiors,  it 
will  have  an  ill  effect  upon  our  behaviour  to 
both.  He  wbu  thinks  no  man  above  him  but 
for  his  virtue,  ttoiie  below  him  but  for  bis  vice, 
can  never  be  obsequious  or  assuming  in  a  wrong 
place ;  but  will  frequently  emulate  men  in  rank 
below  him,  and  pity  those  above  him. 

This  sense  of  mankind  is  so  far  from  a  le- 
velling principle,  that  it  only  sets  us  upon  a 
true  basis  of  distinct  ion,  and  doubles  the  merit 
of  such  as  become  their  condition.  A  man  in 
power,  who  can,  without  the  ordinary  prepos- 
sessions which  stop  the  way  to  the  true  know- 
ledge and  service  of  mankind/overlook  the  little 
distinctions  of  fortune,  raise  obscure  merit,  and 
discountenance  successful  indesert,  has,  in  the 
minds  of  knowing  men,  tlie  figure  of  an  angel 
rather  than  a  man  ;  and  is  above  the  rest  of 
men  in  the  highest  character  he  can  be,  even 
that  of  their  benefactor. 

Turning  my  thoughts,  as  I  was  taking  my 
pipe  this  evening,  after  this  manner,  it  was  no 
small  delight  to  me  to  receive  advice  from  Fe- 
licia, that  Eboracensis*  was  appointed  a  go- 


ipen  and  ilav«»«  (hit  tktif  wlm  cotfuMiid  have  a 
just  sense  of  banMa  naMre  itselfrby  which  tkey 
can  temper  (be  haughOness  of  (be  n»aster,  abd 
■often  (he  servilnde  of  the!  flav«^'  Hm  tibi 
erunt  artet.'  This  k  lb«  UniUttt  WUh  wMeh 
those  of  the  phuftntioit  feeeittt  fiboraeeiMit . 
and  as  1  b«tve  cast  his  natinrHy,  1  find  thef^ 
Wirt  be  a  fecm'd  madeeC  tbie  perMMi't  adttiaM- 
tratioiw ;  and  on  that  part  of  the  shore  frodi 
wbeiiee  be  emhark*  to  retttrn  tnm  bU  ^vefti^ 
rnenf,  tbe»e  will  be  a  tMotttmeiit^  with  llieie 
words !  '  Here  fhe  pMple  Wdpt,  amltttoli k»fb 
of  feboracenals,  the  first  gtive^Mt  eiir  rtietlier 
FeKeiii  sent,  w1io«  duHng  his  kovmatM  here, 
btff^ved  himelf  her  sabjeet^' 

ff%ite's  Cho€olaU'hou80i  September  1& 
Tbe  following  letttir  i^atito  sucb  sudden  d#- 
f p8tch^  that  all  thingi  else  must  wait  fbr  tbk 
Uvoe: 

'  9t  ft ,  Sepi- 1.1,  EtpDjf  (hy  mA  ia^, 

*  'thttt  Kt^  twd  ladies^  who,  hsivingr  a  good 
opioioh  of  youi'  taste  and  judgment,  deehre  yoti 
to  make  n^e  of  thefki  in  the  following  partltil- 
lar,  which  perhaps  yod  may  allew  very  extra- 
ordinary. The  two  ladiea  before-tnentkmed 
have,  a  considerable  ^ia/n  sfnee^  ctfntfacted  a 
more  sincere  and  constant  friendship  ttmi  thehr 
adversaries,  the  men,  will  allow  <*oiiflstent  With 
the  frailty  of  female  natmre;  and  being,  fh>in 
a  long  acquaintance,  eonvinced  of  the  perfecft 
agreement  of  their  ^mpei^  bate  bought  opon 
an  expedient  to  prevent  their  fepafation,  and 
cannot  think  any  so  eff^etud  (stalce  ft  is  cont- 
mon  for  love  to  destroy  firiendship)  as  to  giVe 
up  lx>tb  their  liberties  to  the  tame  perion  in 
marriage.  The  gentleman  they  have  pitched 
upon  is  neither  well  bred  oof  agreeable,  his 
understanding  ndodctate,  and  bis  penun  never 
designed  to  charm  women;  but  having  so 
much  self-interest  in  his  nature,  as  to  be  satis- 
fied with  making  double  contracti^  upon  eom- 
dition  of  receiving  double  fortiines ;  and  teost 
men  being  so  fkr  sensible  of  the  uneasfnesi  that 
one  Woman  occasions;  they  think  him,  f<Ar 
these  reasons,  the  most  likely  person  of  their 
acquaintance  to  receive  these  proposals.  Upon 
all  other  accounts,  he  is  the  last  man  either 
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a  ptailotoplier>  wkboBt  cntcrkig  into  Cke  merit 
of  it  in  the  eodctiaiticftl  or  civil  law.  Tbete 
ODosCftnt  fHefidi>  Pilft^ea  and  Oreatea,  are  at 
a  loii  to  preserve  their  frtendthip  from  tfewen 
eroaclmieots  of  love :  for  wliieh  end  they  have 
resolved  upon  a  fellow  wlio  cannot  be  the  ob^ 
ject  of  afl^tion  of  esteem  to  eitbtr,  aiid  eo»» 
seqnently  cannot  rob  one  of  the  place  each  bai 
in  her  friend's  heart*  But  itf  all  my  reading 
(and  I  have  rdul  all  that  the  Mgea  of  love  have 
writ)  I  have  found  the  greatest  danger  in  je»> 
lousy.  The  ladleti,  indeed,  to  aivoidthU  passion^ 
choose  a  sad  ftellour ;  but  if  f bey  would  be  ad^ 
vised  fay  me,  they  bad  better  iMNre  each  hef 
worthless  man  ;  otherwise,  be  that  #a§  despi^ 
cable,  while  he  was  Mdiflbrent  to  tbem»  will 
become  valuable  whe^n  be  seems  to  prefer  one 
ro  the  other. 

I  remember  in  the  history  of  Don  Quindte  of 
la  Mancha,  there  is  a  memoi^Ue  passage,  which 
opens  to  us  the  weakness  of  our  ndtufe  in  siR'h 
particulars,  llie  Don  &lbin(o  disoourse  with 
-  a  g:entleman»  whom  he  calls  '  the  Knight  of 
the  Green  Cassock,'  and  is  invited  to  his  house. 
When  he  comes  there,  he  runs  into  discourse 
and  panegyric  upon  the  economy,  the  gOverii' 
meot,  and  order  of  his  family,  the  education  of 
his  children,  and,  lastly,  on  the  singular  wisdom 
of  him  who  (Ksposed  things  with  that  exact- 
ness. The  gentleman  makes  a  soliloqoy  to 
himself:  *  O  irresistible  power  of  flattery  ! 
Though  1  know  this  is  a  madman,  1  cannot 
help  being  taken  with  his  applause.'  The 
ladies  will  find  this  much  more  true  in  the 
case  of  their  lover ;  and  the  woman  he  most 
likes  will  certainly  be  more  pleased,  she  whom 
he  slights  more  offsnded,  than  she  can  imagine 
before  she  has  tried^  Nowi  I  humbly  propose, 
that  they  both  marry  coxcombs  whom  they  are 
sure  they  cannot  like«  and  then  they  may  be 
pretty  secure  against  the  change  of  affDCtion* 
which  they  fear ;  and,  by  that  means,  preserv- 
ing the  temperature  under  which  tbey  now 
»rite,  enjoy,  duriug  life,'  Equal  day  and  night.' 

St,  James's  Qffie-hause,  September  16. 
lliere  is  no  manner  of  news  ;  but  people 
•ow  spend  their  time  in  coflTee-houses  In  re- 
flections upon  the  particulars  of  (he  late  glo- 
rious day^  and  collecting  the  several  parts  of 
the  action,  as  they  are  produced  in  letters  from 
private  blinds,  or  notices  given  to  us  by  ac- 
counts in  public  papers.  A  pleasant  gentleman, 
alluding  to  the  great  fences  through  which  we 
pierced,  said  this  evening, '  the  PreiKih  thought 
ihemselves  on  the  right  side  of  the  hedge,  but 
it  proved  otherwise.'  Mr.  Kidney,*  who  has 
long  conversed  with,  and  filled  tea  for,  the 
mmt  consummate  politicianst  was  pleased  to 
give  me  an  account  of  this  piece  of  ribaldry  ; 


*  A  vnitar  4t  titv  St.  Jouics't  CotfcchutiH*. 


and  desired  me»  oa  tbM  occasion,  to  write  a 
whole  paper  on  the  subject  of  valour*  and  ex 
plain  bow  that  quality,  wkkieh  must  be  pos- 
sessed by  whole  armies,  is  so  highly  preferable 
in  one  mas  rather  than  another ;  and  how 
the  same  actions  are  but  mere  acts  of  duty  in 
some,  and  instances  of  the  most  heroic  virtue 
in  otfiers.  He  advises  me  not  to  fail,  in  this 
discourse,  to  mention  the  gaHantpy  of  the 
princtf  of  Nassau  in  this  last  engagement; 
who,  when  ft  battdion  made  a  halt  in  the  face 
of  the  eneidy,  snatched  the  colours  out  of  thtf 
bands  of  the  ensign,  and  planted  them  just  be 
fore  the  line  of  the  enemy,  calling  to  that  bat 
talion  to  take  care  of  their  colours  if  they  had 
no  regard  to  him*  Mr.  Kidney  has  my  promise 
to  obey  him  in  this  particular^  on  the  first  oc- 
cask>n  that  oflfers. 

Mr.  Biokerstaff  is  now  compiling  exact  ac- 
oounts  of  the  pay  of  the  militia,  and  the  com- 
mission-ofikzers  under  the  respective  lieutenan- 
cies of  Great  Britain ;  in  the  first  place,  of 
those  of  London  and  Westminster;  and  in 
regard  that  there  are  bo  common  soldiers,  bu* 
all  house-keepers,  or  representatives  of  house- 
keepers, in  these  bodies,  the  sums  raised  by  th« 
officers  shall  be  looked  rato ;  and  their  fellow 
soldiers,  or  rather  fellow-travellers  from  ons 
part  of  the  town  to  the  other,  not  defrauded 
of  the  ten  pounds  allowed  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  troops. 

Whereas,  not  very  long  since,  at  a  tavern 
between  Fleet-bridge  and  Charing-eross>  some 
certain  polite  gentlemen  thought  fit  to  perform 
the  bacchanalian  exercises  of  devotkin,  by 
dancing  without  clothes  on,  after  the  manner 
of  (he  Prv-Adamites :  this  is  to  certify  those 
persons,  that  there  is  no  manner  of  wit  or 
humnuf  in  the  said  practice ;  and  that  the 
beadles  of  the  parish  are  to  be  at  their  next 
meeting,  where  it  is  to  be  examined,  whether 
they  are  arrived  at  want  of  feeling,  as  well  as 
want  of  shame  ? 

Whereas  a  chapel  clerk  was  lately  taken 
in  a  garret  on  a  fiock-bed,  with  two  of  the  fair 
sex,  who  are  usually  employed  in  sifting  cin- 
ders: this  is  to  let  him  know,  that  if  he  per- 
sisu  in  being  a  scandal  both  to  laity  and  clergy, 
as  being,  as  it  were,  both  and  neither,  the  names 
of  the  nymphs  who  were  with  him  shall  be 
priuted ;  therefore,  he  is  desired,  as  he  tenders 
the  reputation  of  his  ladies,  to  repent* 

Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  received  infbrmatbd, 
that  an  eminent  and  noble  preacher  in  the  chief 
congregat  ion  of  Great-  Britain,  for  fear  of  being 
thought  guilty  of  presbyterian  fervency  and 
extemporary  prayer,  lately  read  his,  before 
sermon;  but  the  same  advices  acknowledging 
that  he  made  the  congregation  large  amends 
by  the  shortness  of  his  discuursp,  it  is  (bought 
fit  to  make  no  further  ol^crvatioiLum>n  it. 
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Qtiicniiid  Asniit  homine»  ■ 

nostri  csl  r.inrafi:o  libclli.         Jup.  Sal.  I.  B5,  86. 

■Whatever  gt»o!l  is  done,  whatever  ill 

By  iiauian  kiud,  ihall  this  cuiteciion  Oil. 

Fiommyotvn  Apartment^  September  19. 

The  fullowiug  letter,  in  pro>eciitiun  of  what 
1  have  lately  asserted,  has  urgud  that  matter 
8u  much  better  than  I  had,  that  I  insert  it  as 
I  received  it.  These  testimonials  are  custo- 
mary with  US  learned  men,  and  sometimes  are 
suspected  to  be  written  by  the  author;  but  I 
fear  no  one  will  suspect  me  of  this. 

*  SIR,  Ltanloii,  S'jM.  15, 1709. 

*  Having  read  your  lucubrations  of  the  tenth 
instant,  I  cannot  but  entirely  agree  with  you 
in  your  notion  of  the  scarcity  of  men  who  can 
cither  read  or  speak.  For  my  part,  I  have 
lived  these  thirty  years  in  the  world,  and  yet 
have  observed  but  very  few  who  could  do  either 
in  any  tolerable  manner;  amonjf  which  few, 
you  must  understand  that  I  rerkon  myself. 
I-Iow  far  eloquence,  set  off  with  the  proper 
ornaments  of  voice  and  g^esture,  will  prevail 
over  the  passions,  and  how  cold  and  unaffect- 
inij  the  best  oration  in  the  world  would  be 
without  them,  there  are  two  remarkable  in- 
s  tin  res  ?n  the  ca^e  of  Ligarius,  atid  that  of 
Milo.  Cicsaf  bad  condemned  Ligarius.  He 
came  indeed  to  hear  what  mi^bt  l>e  said  ;  but, 
thinking:  hiniselfhis  own  master,  resolved  not 
to  be  biassed  by  any  thing  Cicero  could  say  in 
bi»  behalf:  but  in  ibis  he  was  mistaken  ;  fur 
wlien  the  orator  began  to.  speak,  the  hero  is 
moved,  he  is  vanquished,  and  at  length  the 
criminal  al>soIved.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
this  famous  orator  was  less  renowned  for  his 
courage  than  bis  eloquence  ;  for  though  he 
t:ame,  at  another  time,  prepared  to  defend 
Milo  with  one  of  the  best  orations  that  anti- 
quity has  produced  ;  yet,  l)eing  seized  with  a 
sudden  fear,  by  seeing  some  armed  men  sur- 
rounding the  Forum,  be  faltered  in  bis  speech, 
and  became  unable  to  exert  that  irresistible 
force  and  beauty  of  action  w!»ich  would  have 
saved  bis  clienr,  and  for  want  of  which  he  was 
condemned  to  bai)i%hineut.  As  the  success 
the  former  of  these  orations  met  with  appears 
cbinfly  owing  to  the  life  and  graceful  manner 
with  which  it  was  recited  (for  some  there  are 
who  think  it  may  he.  rtad  witbcmt  transport) 
so  the  latter  scen)S  to  have  failed  of  success 
for  no  other  reason,  but  bf<au-e  the  orator  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  set  it  off  with  those  or- 
naments. It  must  be  eonftsscd,  that  artful 
sound  will,  with  the  crowd,  prevail  even  more 
than  sense  ;  but  those  who  are  masters  of  both, 
will  ever  gain  the  admiration  of  all  their 
hearers;  and  there  is,  I  think,  a  very  natur.al 
account  to  be  gixcn  of  this  matter;  for  the 
sensation  of  the  head  and  heart  arc  caused  in 


each  of  these  {••irts  by  the  outward  organs  oC 
the  eye  and  ear ;  that,  therefore,  which  is  con- 
veyed to  the  understanding  and  passions  by 
o^ly  one  of  these  organs,  will  not  affect  us  so 
much  as  that  which  is  transmitted  through 
both.  I  cannot  but  think  your  charge  is  just 
against  a  great  part  of  the  learned  clergy  of 
Great  Britain,  who  deliver  the  m(»st  excellent 
discourses  with  such  coldness  and  indifference^ 
that  it  is  no  great  wonder  the  unintelligent 
many  of  their  congregations  fall  asleep.  Thus 
it  happens  that  their  orat  ions  meet  with  a  quite 
contrary  fate  to  that  of  Demosthenes  you  men- 
tioned ;  for  as  that  lost  much  of  its  beauty  and 
force  by  being  repeated  to  the  magistratt^  of 
Rhodes  without  the  winning  action  of  that 
great  orator ;  so  the  performances  of  these 
gentlemen  never  appear  with  so  little  grace, 
and -to  so  much  disadvantage,  as  when  delivered 
by  themselves  from  the  pulpit.  Hippocrates, 
being  sent  for  to  a  patient  in  this  city,  and^ 
having  felt  his  pulse,  enquired  into  the  symptoms 
of  his  distemper ;  and  finding  that  it  proceeded 
in  great  measure  from  want  of  sleep,  advises 
his  patient  with  an  air  of  gravity,  to  be  cairied 
to  church  to  hear  a  sermon,  not  doubting  but 
that  it  would  dispose  him  for  the  rest  he 
wanted.  If  some  of  the  rules  Horace  gives  fur 
the  tlinatre  were  (not  improperly)  applied  to 
our  pulpits,  we  should  not  bear  a  sermon  pre- 
scribcii  as  a  good  opiate. 

SI  vi«  inc  nt'ic.  doieiidum  eit 

Priiniuii  ijisc  Ubi Hor.  Ars  r«>cl.  v.  108, 

li'  > oti  would  have  iiie  vscop,  begin  iho  atrjin. 

^  I',  amis. 

'  A  man  must  himself  express  some  concern 
and  affection  in  delivering  his  discourse,  if  be 
expects  bis  auditory  should  interest  themselves 
in  what  be  proposes.  For,  otherwise,  notwith- 
standing the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
subject  be  treats  of;  notwithstanding  the 
weight  and  argument  of  the  discourse  itself; 
yet  too  many  will  say, 

M.ilo  81  iiMiidila  l<>q'iA.}j|, 

Am  doriniiabu,  aitt  ii«U'bo 

Ilor.  Ars  Tocl.  vcr.  114. 

*  But  if,  nnmnvM,  yon  a«*t  not  what  >t>n  5iv, 
ril  5lcep,  or  lau^  (he  liieliss  ihcmi:  away.* 

*  If  there  be  a  dt^ficicney  in  the  speaker,  there 
will  not  be  a  sufTicient  attention  and  regaitl 
paid  to  the  thing  spoken  :  but,  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  you  know,  that  as  too  little  acti<m  is 
cold,  so  too  much  is  fulsome.  Some,  indeed, 
may  think  themsflves  accomplished  speakers 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  can  be 
loud  and  imisy  ;  for  surely  Stentor  must  have 
some  design  in  bis  vociCerations.  But,  dear 
Mr.  Bickcrstaff,  convince  them,  that  as  harih 
and  irregular  sound  is  not  harmony  ;  so  neither 
is  b<angiug  a  cushion,  oratory  ;  and,  therefore, 
in  my  bumble  opinion,  a  certain  divine  of  the 
first  order,  whom  1  allow  otherwise  to  be  a 
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great  man,  woald  do  well  to  leave  this  off;  for 
I  think  his  sermons  would  be  more  persuasive, 
if  he  gave  bis  auditory  less  disturbance.  ThougH 
1  cannot  say  that  this  action  would  be  wholly 
improper  to  profane  oration  ;  yet,  !  think,  in 
&  religious  assembly,  it  gives  a  man  too  warlike, 
or  perhaps  too  theatrical  a  fi^re,  to  be  suitable 
tu  a  christian  congregation.     I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  humble  servant,  &c.* 

The  most  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Rose- 
hat  is  also  pleased  to  write  to  me  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

'  SIR, 

*  I  read  with  great  pleasure  in  the  Taller  of 
Saturday  last  the  conversation  upon  eloquence : 
petinit  me  to  hint  to  you  one  thing  the  great 
Romati  orator  observes  upon  this  subject ; 
Caput  enim  arbitrabcUur  onUoris^  (he  quotes 
Menedemus,  an  Athenian,)  tU  ipsis  apud  quos 
agreret  talis  gvaiem  ipse  optaret  videretur:  id 
fieri  vittt  dignitate,  (Tull.  de  Orat.)  It  is  the 
first  rule  in  oratory,  that  a  man  must  appear 
such  as  he  would  persuade  others  to  be ;  and 
chat  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  force  of 
his  life.  \  believe  it  might  be  of  great  service  to 
let  our  public  orators  know,  that  an  unnatural 
gravity  or  an  unbecoming  levity  in  their  be- 
haviour out  of  the  pulpit,  will  take  very  much 
from  the  force  of  their  eloquence  in  it.  Excuse 
Another  scrap  of  Latin  ;  it  is  from  one  of  the 
fathers :  I  think  it  will  appear  a  just  obser- 
vation to  all,  and  it  may  have  authority  with 
some  :  Qui  autem  doccnt  tanthm,  nee  facient 
ipsi  prdtceptis  suis  detrahunt  pondus :  quit  enim 
obiemperet,  cum  ipsi  prtBceptores  doceam  non 
pbiemperare  f  Those  who  teach,  but  do  not 
act  agreeably  to  the  instructions  they  give  to 
others,  take  away  all  weight  from  their  doc- 
trine: for  who  will  obey  the  precepts  they  in- 
culcate, if  they  themselves  teach  us  by  their 
practice  to  disobey  them  ?  I  am.  Sir, 
*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'JONATHAN  KOSEIIAT. 

'  P.  S.  You  were  complaining  in  that  paper, 
that  the  cler^  of  Great  Britain  had  not  yet 
learucd  to  speak  ;  a  very  great  defect  indeed : 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  think  myself  a  well-de- 
server  of  the  church,  in  recommending  all  the 
dumb  clergy  to  the  famous  speaking  doctor  at 
Kensington,  lliis  ingenious  gentleman,  out 
of  compassion  to  those  of  a  bad  utterance,  has 
placed  his  whole  study  in  the  new-modelling 
the  organs  of  voire ;  which  art  he  has  so  far 
advanced,  as  to  be  able  even  to  make  a  good 
orator  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  He  lately  exhibited 
a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  this  way,  of  which 
I  was  informed  by  the  worthy  gentlemen  then 
present ;  who  were  at  once  delighted  and 
amazed  to  hear  an  instrument  of  so  simple  an 
organization  use  an  exact  articulation  of  words, 
a  just  cadency  in  its  sentences,  and  a  wonder- 


ful pathos  in  its  pronunciations  not  that  he 
designs  to  expatiate  in  this  practice  \  because 
be  cannot,  as  he  says,  apprehend  what  use  it 
may  be  of  to  mankind,  whose  benefit  lie  aims 
at  in  a  more  particular  manner:  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  he  will  never  more  instruct  the 
feathered  kind,  the  parrot  having  been  his  last 
scholar  in  that  way.  He  has  a  wonderful  fa- 
culty in  making  and  mending  echoes :  and  this 
he  will  perform  at  any  time  for  the  use  of  the 
solitary  in  the  country;  being  a  man  born  fur 
universal  good,  and  for  that  reason  recom- 
mended  to  your  patronage  1^,  Sir, 

*  Yours,  &c.* 

Another  learned  gentlemen-  gives  mc  also 
this  encomium  : 

'SIR  Scptcmbt  r  10. 

*  Y6u  are  now  got  into  a  useful  and  nohlc 
subject ;  take  care  to  handle  it  with  judgment 
and  delicacy.  I  wish  every  young  divine  would 
give  yours  of  Saturday  last  a  serious  perusal ; 
and  now  you  are  entered  upon  the  action  of 
an  orator,  if  you  would  proceed  to  favour  the 
world  with  some  remarks  on  the  mystical  en- 
chantments of  pronunciation,  what  a  secret 
force  there  1«  in  the  accents  of  a  tunable  voic<^, 
and  wherefore  the  works  of  two  very  great  men 
of  the  profession  could  never  please  so  well 
when  read  as  heard,  I  shall  trouble  you  with 
no  more  scribble.  You  are  now  in  the  method 
of  being  truly  profitable  and  delightful.  If 
you  can  keep  up  to  such  great  and  sublime 
subjects,  and  pursue  them  with  a  suitable 
genius,  go  on  and  prosper.     Farewell/ 

JVhitej   Cliocolate-house^  September  1.9. 
This  was  left  for  me  here,  for  the  use  of  the 
company  of  the  house  : 

*  To  Isaac  Bichersfofft  Esquire, 

« SIR,  Sopirmber,  \5. 

*  Tlie  account  you  gave  lately  of  a  certain 
dog-kennel  in  or  near  Suffolk-street,  was  not 
so  punctual,  as  to  the  list  of  the  dogs,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  person  of  Mr.  Bick- 
erstafTs  intelligence  j  for,  if  you  will  despatch 
Pacol«t  thither  some  evening,  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  he  finds,  besides  those  you  mentioned, 

*  Towzer,  a  large  French  mongrel,  that  was 
not  long  ago  in  a  tattered  condition,  but  has 
now  got  new  hair ;  is  not  fleet,  but,  when  he 
grapples,  bites  even  to  the  marrow. 

*  Spring  a  little  French  greyhound,  that 
lately  made  a  false  trip  to  Tunbridge. 

'  Sly,  an  old  battered  fox-hound,  that  began 
the  game  in  France. 

*  Lightfoor,  a  fine  skinned  Flanders  dc^,  that 
belonged  to  a  pack  at  Ghci.t ;  but,  having  Ics^ 
flesh,  is  gone  to  Paris,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air 

*  With  several  others,  that  in  time  may  be 
worth  notice. 
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*  Your  familiftr  %i1tl  tee  ako,  how  aatiotts 
the  keepers  are  aftwut  the  fny,  and,  nideed, 
not  trStbout  very  good  feason,  for  tfaey  have 
their  share  of  every  tfaiog^ ;  oi^,  not  so  much 
as  a  poor  rabbit  can  be  run  doiva,  but  these 
carnivorous  curs  swallow  a  quarter  of  ft.  Some 
mechanics  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  have 
entered  Into  thk  civil  society,  and  who  furnish 
part  of  the  earrion  and  oatmeal  for  the  dogs, 
have  the  skin ;  and  the  bones  are  picked  clean 
by  a  little  French  shock  that  belon^^  to  the 
^mily,  &c.  I  am.  Sir, 

'  Yottf  humble  aervant,  &c. 

*  I  had  almost  forgot  Co  tell  you,  that  Ring- 
wood  bites  at  Hampstead  with  false  teeth.'  • 

No.  7 1.]    TkMr»dayf  September  ii,  1709. 
<9tok«iid  acimt  booiiw*- 


. WMUi  est  ftrrafo  UjKlli.    /11V.JS9U  i.65,86. 

Whalevmr  iioed  is  done,  trhaUver  tU-^ 
By  lionuiM  kind,  tbaU  UiU  colkPtiMO  m 

From  m^f  own  Apartment t  September'  %\* 

I  UAVB  long  bcen»  against  ray  inclination, 
mpi^y^ed  in  spitire,  and  that  in  prosecution  vf 
such  persons,  who  are  below  the  dignity  of  ibe 
true  spirit  of  it  %  such  who,  1  fear,  are  not  to 
be  reclaimed  by  making  them  only  ridiculous. 
The  sharpers  »baU«  tbeicfore,  have  a  month's 
time  to  themselvcsy  five  from  the  observation 
of  this  paper ;  but  I  must  not  make  a  truce 
without  letting  them  know,  that,  at  the  samis 
time,  I  am  preparing  for  a  more  vigorous  war ; 
for  a  friend  of  mine  has  promised  me  he  will 
employ  his  time  in  compiling  such  a  tract,  be- 
fore the  session  of  the  ensuing  parliament,  as 
shall  lay  gaming  home  to  the  bosoms  of  all 
who  love  their  country  or  their  families ;  and 
he  doubts  not  but  it  will  creates  au  aet»  that 
shall  make  these  rogues  as  scandalous  as  those 
less  mischievous  ones  on  the  high  road. 

I  have  received  private  intimations  to  take 
care  of  my  walks,  and  remember  there  are 
such  things  as  stabs  and  blows :  but  as  there 


whether  I  shall  aMow  them  the  lavour  of  tnrns' 
portation. 

•  MR.  BICKEBSTAFF.  September  13. 

Observing  you  are  i^ot  content  with  lashing 
the  many  vices  of  the  age  without  ilUistrating 
each  with  particular  characters,  it  is  thought 
nothing  would  more  contribute  io  the  impresr 
sion  you  design  by  such,  than  always  having 
regard  to  truth'.  In  your  Tatler  of  this  day, 
I  observe  you  alk>w,  that  nothiug  is  so  tender 
as  a  lady's  reputatkMi  {  that  a  stain  once  fsot 
in  their  fame  is  hardly  ever  to  be  washed  mil. 
This  you  grant,  even  when  you  give  yourwlf 
leave  to  trifle.  If  so,  what  caution  is  necessary 
in  handling  the  reputation  of  a  man,  whose 
well-being  in  this  life  perhaps  entirely  depends 
on  preserving  it  from  any  wound,  which,  once 
there  received^  too  often  becomes  fatal  and  in- 
curable ?  Suppose  some  villanous  hand  through 
personal  pn^udice,  transmits  materials  for  this 
purpose,  which  you  publish  to  the  world,  sind 
a/terwards  become  fully  convinced  you  were 
imposed  on ;  as  by  this  time  you  may  be  of  a 
character  you  have  sent  into  the  world  ;  I  say, 
supposing  this,  I  would  be  glad  to  know,  what 
reparation  you  think  ought  to  be  made  the 
person  so  injured,  admitting  you  stood  in  his 
pUce.  It  has  al«vays  been  held,  that  a  gener- 
ous education  is  the  surest  mark  of  a  generous 
mind.  The  former  is,  indeed,  perspicuous  in  all 
your  papers ;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  though  you 
affect  often  to  show  the  latter,  yet  you  would 
not  keep  any  measure,  even  of  Christianity, 
with  those  who  shouUi  handle  you  in  the  man- 
ner you  do  others.  The  application  of  all  this 
is  from  your  having  very  lately  glanced  at  ^ 
man  under  a  character,  which,  were  he  con- 
scious to  deserve,  be  would  be  the  first  to  rid 
the  world  of  himself;  and  would  be  more  justi- 
fiable in  it  to  all  sorts  of  men,  than  you  in  your 
committing  such  a  violence  on  his  reputation, 
which  perhaps  you  may  be  coQvinced  of  in  an- 
other manner  than  you  deserve  from  him. 

'  A  man  of  your  capacity,  Mr.  BickerstafiT, 
should  have  more  noble  views,  and  pursue  the 
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There  is  somethiDg  very  terrible  in  unjustly 
attacking  men  in  a  way  that  may  prejudice 
their  honour  or  fortune ;  but  when  men  of  too 
modest  a  sense  of  themselves  will  think  they 
are  touched,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  ill  con- 
sequences from  the  most  innocent  and  general 
dlseourses.  This  1  have  known  happen  in  cir- 
camstances  the  most  foreign  to  theirs  who  have 
taken  offence  at  them.  An  advertisement 
lately  published,  relating  to  Omicron,  alarmed 
a  gentlemen  of  good  sense,  integrity,  honour, 
and  industiy.who  is  in  every  particular,  different 
from  the  trifling  pretenders  pointed  at  in  that 
advertisement.  When  the  modesty  of  some  is  as 
excessive  as  the  vanity  of  others,  what  defence 
is  there  against  misinterpretation  ?  However, 
giving  disturbance,  though  not  intended,  to 
men  of  virtuous  characters,  has  so  sincerely 
troubled  me  that  I  will  break  from  this  satirical 
vein ;  and,  to  show  I  very  little  value  myself 
apon  it,  shall  for  this  month  ensuing  leave  the 
sharper,  the  fop,  the  pedant,  the  proud  man,  the 
insolent ;  in  a  word,  all  the  train  of  knaves  and 
foob,  to  their  own  devices,  and  touch  on  nothing 
but  panegyric.  This  way  is  suitable  to  the  true 
genius  of  the  Staflb,  who  are  much  more  in- 
clined to  reward  than  punish.  If,  therefore, 
the  author  of  the  above-mentioned  letter  does 
jot  command  my  silence  wholly,  as  he  shall,  if 
1  do  not  give  him  satisfaction,  1  shall,  for  the 
above-mentioned  space,  turn  my  thoughts  to 
raising  merit  from  its  obscurity,  celebrating 
virtue  in  its  distress,  and  attacking  vice  by  no 
other  method,  but  setting  innocence  in  a  proper 
light. 

WUtt  Qfffee-hmue,  September  20. 
I  find  here  for  me  the  following  letter: 

•  ESQUIRE  BICKERSTAFF, 
*  Finding  your  advice  and  censure  to  have 
a  g^Dod  effect,  1  desire  your  admonition  to  our 
vicar  and  schoolmaster,  who,  in  his  preaching 
to  bis  auditors,  stretches  his  jaws  so  wide,  that, 
instead  of  instructing  youth,  it  rather  frightens 
them :  likewise,  in  reading  prayers,  he  has  such 
a  careless  loll,  that  people  are  justly  offended 

'  i  extraordi- 
iding  their 
ff  those  iU 
le  has,  in 
r  residence, 
urate  reads 
is  fair,  his 
or  wet,  in 
thin  a  hun- 
ut  of  many 
r  his  rccla- 
aore  before 
r  when  his 
he  sleeps 
With  all 
he  will  go 


but  once  to  the  sick,  exeept  they  return  his 
visit.' 

I  was  going  on  in  reading  my  letter,  when 
I  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Greenhat,  who  has 
been  this  evening  at  the  play  of  Hamlet.  '  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,'  said  he, '  had  you  been  to-night 
at  the  play-house,  you  had  seen  the  force  of 
action  in  perfection :  your  admired  Mr.  Bet- 
terton  behaved  himself  so  well,  that,  though 
now  about  seventy,  he  acted  youth ;  and  by 
the  prevalent  power  of  proper  manner,  gesture, 
and  voice,  appeared  through  the  whole  dram^ 
a  young  man  of  great  expectation,  vivacity, 
and  enterprise.  The  soliloquy,  where  he  began 
the  celebrated  sentence  of  *  To  be,  or  not  to 
be  !*'  the  expostulation,  where  he  explains  with 
bis  mother  in  her  closet,  the  noble  ardour, 
after  seeing  his  father  s  ghost ;  and  his  gener- 
ous distress  for  the  death  of  Ophelia,  are  each 
of  them  circumstances  which  dwell  strongly 
upon  the  minds  of  the  audience,  and  would 
certainly  affect  their  behaviour  on  any  parallel 
occasions  in  their  own  lives.  Pray,  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  let  us  have  virtue  thus  represented  on 
the  stage  with  its  pi^per  ornaments,  or  let 
these  ornaments  be  added  to  her  in  places 
more  sacred.  As  for  my  part,' said  he,  '  I  car- 
ried my  cousin  Jerry,  this  little  boy,  with  me ; 
and  shall  always  love  the  child  for  bis  partiality 
in  all  that  concerned  the  fortune  of  Hamlet. 
This  is  entering  youth  mto  the  affections  and 
passions  of  manhood  beforehand,  and,  as  it 
were,  antedating  the  effects  we  hope  from  a 
long  and  liberal  education.' 

I  cannot,  in  the  midst  of  many  other  things 
which  press,  hide  the  comfort  that  this  letter 
from  my  ingenious  kinsman  gives  me. 

'  7b  my  honoured  kinsman,  Isaac  Bkherttaff^ 
Esquire, 

<  DEAR  CX)USIN,  Oxford,  Sept  18. 

'  I  am  sorry,  though  not  surprised,  to  find 
that  you  have  rallied  the  men  of  dress  in  vain  ; 
that  the  amber-headed  cane  still  maintains  its 
unstable  post;  that  pockets  are  but  a  few 
inches  shortened  ;  and  a  beau  is  still  a  beau, 
from  the  crown  of  his  night-cap,  to  the  heels 
of  his  shoes.  For  your  comfort,  I  can  assure 
you,  that  your  endeavours  succeed  better  in 
this  famous  seat  of  learning.  Ey  them  the 
manners  of  our  young  gentlemen  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  amendment,  and  their  very  language  is 
mightily  refined.  To  them  it  is  owing,  that 
not  a  servitor  will  sing  a  catch,  nor  a  senior- 
fellow  make  a  pun,  nor  a  determining  bachelor 
drink  a  bumper ;  and  I  believe  a  gentleman- 
commoner  would  as  soon  have  the  heels  of  his 
shoes  red,  as  his  stockings.  When  a  witling 
stands  at  a  coffee-house  door,  and  sneers  at 
those  who  pass  by,  to  the  great  improvement 
of  his  hopeful  audience,  he  is  no  lunger  sur- 
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named  '  a  sHcer/  but '  a  maa  of  fire*  is  the 
word.  A  beauty,  whose  health  is  drunk  from 
Heddington  to  Hinksey ;  who  has  been  the 
theme  of  the  muses,  her  cheeks  painted  with 
roseSy  and  her  bosom  planted  with  orange- 
boughs  'j  has  no  more  the  title  of  '  lady/  but 
reigns  an  undisputed  '  toast/  When  to  the 
plain  garb  of  gown  and  band  a  spark  adds  an 
inconsistent  long  wig,  we  do  not  say  now  '  be 
boshes,'  but  '  there  goes  a  smart  fellow.'  If  a 
virgin  blushes,  we  no  longer  cry,  *  she  blues.' 
He  that  drinks  until  be  stares  is  no  more 
*  tow-row,*  but  *  honest.*  *  A  youngster  in  a 
scrape,'  is  a  word  out  of  date  ;  and  what  bright 
man  says, '  I  was  joabed  by  the  dean  ?* '  Bam- 
bouzliog'  is  exploded  ;  '  a  shat'  is  '  a  tatler;* 
And  if  the  muscular  motion  of  a  man's  face  be 
violent,  no  mortal  says,  '  he  raises  a  borse,* 
but  '  he  is  a  merry  fellow.' 

'  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  kinsman,  upon 
these  fonquests;  such  as  Roman  emperors  la- 
tnciited  they  could  not  gain ;  and  in  which  you 
rivtl  your  correspondent  Louis  le  Grand,  and 
his  dictating  academy, 

*  Be  yours  the  glory  to  perform,  mine  to  re- 
cord, as  Mr.  Dryden  has  said  before  me  to  his 
kinsman  ;  and  while  you  enter  triumphant  into 
the  temple  of  the  muses,  I,  as  my  office  requires, 
will,  with  my  staff  on  my  shoulder,  attend  and 
conduct  you.         '  I  am,  dear  cousin, 

*  Your  most  affectionate  kinsman, 

'liKNJAMIN   BEADLESJ'AFF.' 

*,*  Upon  the  humble  ap  lication of  certain 
persons  who  have  made  heroic  figures  in  Mr. 
Bickerstaffs  narrations,  notice  is  hereby  given, 
that  no  such  shall  ever  be  mentioned  for  the 
future,  except  those  who  have  sent  menaces, 
and  not  submitted  to  admonition. 


No.  72.]    Saturday,  Septeminr  ?4,  1709. 

Qoicquld  agant  homiues 

nostrl  0*1  fiuTdgo  lit)«lli.     Juv.  Sal.  i.  85, 86. 

Wliale'cr  men  do,  o^  say,  ur  iblnk,  or  drc<tiii. 
Oar  motley  papiM-  seizes  for  iis  Iheme.  P. 

0^ kites  Chocolate-house t  September  23. 
I  HAVE  taken  upon  me  no  very  easy  task  in 
turning  all  my  thoughts  on  panegyric,  when 
most  of  the  advices  I  receive  tend  to  the  quite 
contrary  purpose ;  and  i  have  few  notices  but 
such  as  regard  follies  and  vices.  But  the  pro- 
perest  way  for  me  to  treat  is,  to  keep  in  general 
upon  the  passions  and  affections  of  men,  with 
as  little  regard  to  particulars  as  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  admit.  However,  I  think  there 
is  something  so  passionate  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  lovers  mentioned  in  the  following  letter, 
that  I  am  willing  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  obey 
what  is  commanded  in  it : 

*  SIR,  '  London, Sept.  17. 

'  Your  design  of  entertaining  the  town  with 


the  characters  of  the  ancient  heroes,  as  perKms 
shall  send  an  account  to  Mr.  Morphew*s,  en- 
courages me  and  others  to  beg  of  you,  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  if  it  is  not  contrary  to  the 
method  you  have  proposed,  you  would  give  us 
one  paper  upon  the  subject  of  the  death  of 
Fetus  and  bis  wife,  when  Nero  sent  bim  ao 
order  to  kill  himself:  his  wife,  setting  him  the 
example,  died  with  these  words :  "  Petua,  it  Is 
not  painful."  You  must  know  the  story,  and 
your  observations  upon  it  will  oblige.  Sir, 

*  Your  most  bumble  servant.' 

When  the  worst  man  that  ever  lived  in  the 
world  had  the  highest  station  in  it,  human  life 
was  the  object  of  his  diversion ;  and  be  sent 
orde;rs  frequently,  out  of  mere  wantonness,  to 
take  off  such  and  such,  without  so  much  as 
being  angry  with  them.  Nay,  frequently,  his 
tyranny  was  so  humorous,  that  he  put  men  to 
death  because  he  could  not  but  approve  of  them. 
It  came  one  day  to  h  s  ear,  that  a  certain 
married  couple,  Pastus  and  Arria,  lived  in  a 
more  happy  tranquillity  and  mutual  love  than 
any  oUier  persons  who  were  then*  in  being. 
He  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  account 
of  their  manner  of  spending  their  time  together, 
of  the  constant  pleasure  they  were  to  each 
other  in  all  their  words  and  actions  ;  and  found, 
by  exact  information,  that  they  were  so  trea- 
sonable as  to  be  much  more  happy  than  bis 
imperial  majesty  himself.  Upon  which  be  wnt 
Psetus  the  following  billet  : 

*  Pastus,  you  are  hereby  desired  to  despatch 
yourself.  I  have  heard  a  very  good  character 
of  you  ;  and  therefore  leave  it  to  yourself, 
whether  you  will  die  by  dagger,  sword,  or  poison. 
If  you  outlive  this  order  above  an  hour,  I  have 
given  directions  to  put  you  to  death  by  torture. 

NERO.* 

This  familiar  epistle  was  delivered  to  his  wife 
Arria,  who  opened  it. 

One  must  have  a  soul  very  well  turned  for 
love,  pity,  and  indignation,  to  comprehend 
the  tumult  this  unhappy  lady  was  thrown  into 
upon  this  occasion.  The  passion  of  love  is  no 
more  to  be  understood  by  some  tempers,  than 
a  problem  in  a  science  by  an  ignorant  man  : 
but  he  that  knows  what  affection  is,  will  have, 
upon  considering  the  condition  of  Arria,  ten 
thousand  thoughts  flowing  upon  him,  which 
the  tongue  was  not  formed  to  express ;  but 
the  charming  statue  is  now  before  my  eyes» 
and  Arria  in  her  unutterable  sorrow,  has 
more  beauty  than  ever  appeared  in  youth,  ii 
mirth,  or  in  triumph.  These  are  the  great  and 
noble  incidents  which  speak  the  dignity  of  our 
nature,  in  our  sufferings  and  distresses.  Be- 
hold, her  tender  affection  for  her  husband  sinks 
ber  features  into  a  countenance  which  appears 
more  helpless  than  that  of  an  infant :  but 
aga'm,  her  indignation  shows  in  her  mage  and 
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her  bosom  a  resentment  as  stron^^  as  that  of 
the  bravest  roao.  Long^  she  stood  in  this  agony 
of  alternate  rage  and  love ;  but  at  last  com- 
posed herself  for  her  dissolution,  rather  than 
surrive  her  beloved  Pfttus.  When  he  came 
into  ber  presence,  he  found  her  with  the  ty- 
rant's letter  in  one  hand,  and  &  dagger  in  the 
other.  Upon  his  approach  to  her,  she  gave 
him  the  order :  and  at  the  same  time  stabbing 
herself,  *  Pastus,'  says  she,  *  it  is  not  painful ;' 
and  expired.  Pctus  immediately  followed  her 
example.  The  passion  of  these  memorable 
lovers  WAS  such,  that  it  illuded  the  rigour  of 
their  fortune,  and  baffled  the  force  of  a  blow, 
which  neither  felt,  because  each  received  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  other.  Th«  woman's  part  in 
this  story  is  by  much  the  more  bereic,  and  has 
occasioned  one  of  the  best  epigrams  transmitted 
to  us  from  antiquity  •• 

/*vm  my  own  ApartmetU,  September  23. 
The  boy  says,  one  in  a  black  hat  left  the  fol- 
lowing letter  : 


'FRIEND, 


ip'hnf  iIh'  soviMii!"  iii'vtiih. 


*  Being  of  that  part  of  Christians  whom  nr^n 
call  Quakers,  and  being  a  seeker  of  the  right 
way,  I  was  persuaded  yesterday  to  hear  one  of 
your  most  noted  teachers;  the  matter  he 
treated  was  the  necessity  of  well  living  grounded 
upon  a  future  state.  I  was  attentive  ;  but  the 
man  did  not  appear  in  earnest.  He  read  his 
discourse,  notwithstanding  thy  rebukes,  so 
heavily,  and  with  so  little  air  of  being  convinced 
himself,  that  I  thought  be  would  have  slept, 
w  I  observed  naany  of  his  hearers  did.  I  came 
home  unedified,  and  troubled  in  mind.  I  dipt 
into  the  Lamentations,  and  from  thence  tum^ 
log  to  the  thirty.fourth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  I 
found  these  words :  *  Woe  be  to  the  shepherds 
of  Israel,  that  do  feed  themselves !  should  not 
tb«  shepherds  feed  the  flock  ?  Ve  eat  the  fat, 
and  ye  clothe  you  with  the  wool :  ye  kill  them 
that  are  fed ;  but  ye  feed  not  the  flock.  Tlie 
diseased  have  ye  not  strengthened;  neither 
hare  ye  healed  that  which  was  sick ;  neither 
have  ye  bound  up  that  which  was  broken  ; 
oekfaer  have  ye  brought  again  that  which  was 


thee,  friend,  as  thou  art  a  man  skilled  in  many 
things,  tell  me  who  is  meant  by  the  diseased, 
the  sick,  the  broken,  the  driven  away,  and  the 
lost  ?  and  whether  the  prophesy  in  this  chapter 
be  accomplished,  or  yet  to  come  to  pass  ?  and 
thou  wilt  oblige  thy  friend,  though  unknown.' 

This  matter  is  too  sacred  for  this  paper ;  but 
I  cannot  see  what  injury  it  would  do  to  any 
clei^man  to  have  it  in  his  eye,  and  believe  all 
that  are  taken  from  him  by  his  want  of  indus- 
try are  to  be  demanded  of  him.  1  dare  sa^, 
Favonius*  has  very  few  of  these  losses.  Favo- 
nius,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  impeitinent 
assailants  of  the  divine  truths,  is  an'undisturbed 
defender  of  them.  He  protects  all  under  his 
care,  by  the  clearness  of  his  understanding,  and 
the  example  of  his  life;  he  visits  dying  men 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  hopes  for  his  own 
dissolution,  and  enforces  in  others  a  contempt 
of  this  life,  by  his  own  expectation  of  the  next. 
His  voice  and  behaviour  are  the  lively  images 
of  a  composed  and  well-governed  zeal.  None 
can  leave  him  for  the  frivolous  jargon  uttered 
by  the  ordinary  teachers  among  dissenters,  but 
such  who  cannot  distinguish  vociferation  from 
eloquence,  and  argument  from  railing.  He  is 
so  great  a  judge  of  mankind,  and  touches  our 
passions  with  so  superior  a  command,  that  he 
who  deserts  his  congregation  must  be  a  stran- 
ger to  the  dictates  of  nature  as  well  as  to  those 
of  grace. 

But  \  must  proceed  to  other  matters,  and 
resolve  the  questions  of  other  enquirers  ;  as  in 
the  following: 

*  SIK,  Heddlngion,  Sept.  19. 

*  Upon  reading  that  part  of  the  Tatler,  No.  69, 
where  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  chapel- 
clerk,  there  arose  a  dispute,  and  that  produced 
a  wager,  whether  by  the  words  chapel-clerk 
was  meant  a  clergyman  or  layman  ?  by  a  cler- 
gyman I  mean  6ne  in  holy  orders.  It  was  not 
that  any  body  in  the  company  pretended  to 
guess  who  the  person  was;  but  some  asserted, 
that  by  Mr.  BickerstaflTs  words  must  be  meant 
a  clergyman  only  :  others  said,  that  those  words 
might  have  been  said  of  any  clerk  of  a  parish  ; 
and  some  of  them  more  properly  of  a  layman. 
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bftpty  is  at  first  a  little  like  nonsense »  but  1 
desire  all  persons  to  examine  these  writing^ 
with  an  eye  to  my  beio^  far  gone  in  the  occult 
sciences ;  and  remember,  that  it  is  the  privilege 
of  the  learned  and  the  great  to  be  understood 
when  they  please :  for  as  a  man  of  much  business 
may  be  allowed  to  leave  company  when  he 
pleases ;  so  one  of  high  learning  may  be  above 
your  capacity  when  he  thinks  fit.  But  without 
further  speeches  or  fooling,  I  must  inform  my 
friends  the  Trencher  Caps,  in  plain  words,  that 
1  meant,  in  the  place  they  speak  of,  a  drunken 
clerk  of  a  church :  and  I  will  return  their  ci- 
vility among  my  relations,  and  drink  their 
healths  as  they  do  ours. 


No.  73.]     I\u8dayy  September]  27,  1709. 


Qidcqiild  agont  homioc* 

DoMri  en  fturngo  libelU.    /t(9.SaLi.85,86. 

Wbate'er  men  do,  or  w»y,  or  UAnk,  or  dream, 
Oor  moUey  {Mper  leixes  for  iti  Uieme.  P. 

ff%Ue*s  Chocolate-house,  September  26, 

1  CANNOT  express  the  confusion  the  following 
letter  gave  me,  which  1  received  by  sir  Tho- 
mas* tills  morning.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
surprise  than  to  meet  with  sudden  enmity  in 
the  midst  of  a  familiar  and  friendly  correspon- 
dence ;  which  is  my  case  in  relation  to  this 
epistle :  and  I  have  no  way  to  purge  myself  to 
the  world,  but  by  publishing  Ixitb  it  and  my 
answer : 

•  Ma  BIcicERSTAFF. 

*  You  are  a  very  impudent  fellow  to  put  roe 
into  the  Tatler.  Rot  you,  sir,  1  have  more 
wit  than  you ;  and  rot  me,  I  have  more  money 
than  roost  fools  I  have  bubbled.  All  persons 
of  quality  admire  me ;  though,  rot  me  if  I  value 
a  blue  garter  any  more  than  I  do  a  blue  apron. 
Every  body  knows  1  am  brave ;  therefore  have 
a  care  how  you  provoke 

•  MONOCULUS.t 


TTte  jinewer. 


•SIR. 


'  Did  1  not  very  well  know  your  hand,  as 
well  by  the  spelling  as  the  character,  I  should 


believed  you  sincere,  becanse,  like  the  ancient 
Sinon,  you  have  before  now  suffered  yourself 
to  be  defaced  to  carry  on  a  plot.  Besides,  sir, 
rot  me,  language  fur  a  person  of  your  present 
station !  Py,  fy,  I  am  really  ashamed  for  you, 
and  shall  no  more  depend  upon  your  intelli* 
gence.  Keep  your  temper,  wash  your  face, 
and  go  to  bed. 

'  ISAAC  BICKERSTAPF.' 

For  aught  1  know,  this  fellow  may  have  con- 
fused the  description  of  the  pack,  on  purpose 
to  ensnare  the  game,  while  I  have  all  along 
believed  he  was  destroying  them  as  well  as  my- 
self; but  because  they  pretend  to  bark  more 
than  ordinary,  I  shall  let  them  see  that  I  will 
not  throw  away  the  whip,  until  they  know 
better  bow  to  behave  themselves.  But  I  must 
not,  at  the  same  time,  omit  the  praises  of  their 
economy,  expressed  in  the  following  adviee : 

•  MR.  EICKERSTAFF,  Sept.  I7. 

'  Though  your  thouglits  are  at  present  em- 
ployed upon  the  tables  of  fame,  and  marshalling 
your  illustrious  dead,  it  is  hoped  the  living 
may  not  be  neglected,  nor  defrauded  of  their 
just  honours;  and  since  you  have  begun  to 
publish  to  the  world  the  great  sagacity  and 
vigilance  of  the  Knights  of  the  Industry,  it 
will  be  expected  you  shall  proceed  to  do  justice 
to  all  the  societies  of  them  you  can  be  informed 
of;  especially  since  their  own  great  industry 
covers  their  actions  as  much  as  possible  from 
that  public  notice  which  is  their  due. 

Fanlmn  tepnlUB  diaUt  inertUe 
CeUta  virtus.  Hor,  4.  Od.  is.  S9. 

<*  Hklden  vice  and  concealed  virtue  are  much  alike." 

'  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  let  the  following 
memoirs  have  a  place  in  their  history. 

'  In  a  certain  part  of  the  town,  famous  for 
the  freshest  oysters,  and  the  plainest  English 
there  is  a  house,  or  rather  a  college,  sacred  to 
hospitality  and  the  industrious  arts.  At  the 
eutranoe  b  hieroglyphically  drawn  a  cavalier 
contending  with  a  monster,  with  jaws  expanded 
just  ready  to  devour  him. 

'  Hither  the  brethren  of  the  Industry  resort ; 
but,  to  avoki  ostentation,  they  wear  no  habits 
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reproves  me,  and  obliges  me  to  write  in  plainer 
terms,  that  the  society  bad  fixed  tbeir  eyes  on 
a  gay  young  gentleman,  wbo  bas  lately  sue* 
ceeded  to  a  title  and  an  estate;  the  latter  of 
which  they  judged  would  be  very  convenient 
for  them.  Therefore,  after  several  attempts  to 
get  into  bis  acquaintance,  my  landlord  finds 
an  opportunity  to  make  bis  court  to  a  friend 
of  the  young  spark,  in  the  following  manner : 

'  Sir,  as  1  take  you  to  be  a  lover  of  ingenuity 
and  plain  dealing,  1  shall  speak  very  freely  to 
you.  In  a  few  words,  then,  you  are  acquainted 
with  sir  Liberal  Brisk.  Providence  has,  for 
our  emolument,  sent  him  a  fair  estate ;  for  men 
are  not  bom  for  themselves.  Therefore,  if  you 
will  bring  him  to  my  house,  we  will  take  care 
of  him,  and  you  shall  have  half  the  profits. 
There  is  Ace  and  Cutter  will  do  his  business  to 
a  hair.  You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  he  is  your 
friend :  I  grant  it,  and  it  is  for  that  I  propose 
it,  to  prevent  his  falling  into  ill  hands. 

•«  W«'ll  eanre  him  like  «  dish  lit  for  tiM  fodap 
Mot  b«w  him  tike  «  earcaw  fit  for  hounds." 

*  In  short,  there  are,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, a  hundred  mouths  open  for  him.  Now, 
if  we  can  secure  him  to  ourselves,  we  shall 
«Iisappoint  all  those  rascals  that  do  not  deserve 
bim.  Nay,  you  need  not  start  at  it.  Sir,  it  is 
for  your  own  advantage.  Besides,  Partridge 
bas  cast  me  his  nativity,  and  I  find  by  certain 
<lestlny,  his  oaks  must  be  felled. 

*  The  gentleman,  to  whom  this  honest  pro- 
posal was  made,  made  little  answer ;  but  said 
be  would  consider  of  It,  and  immediately  took 
coach  to  find  out  the  young  baronet,  and  told 
njm  all  that  had  passed,  together  with  the  new 
salvo  to  satisfy  a  man's  conscience  in  sacrificing 
his  friend.  Sir  Brisk  was  fired,  swore  a  dozen 
oaths,  drew  bis  sword,  put  it  up  again,  called 
for  bis  man,  beat  him,  and  bid  him  fetch  a 
coach.  His  friend  asked  him,  what  he  de- 
signed, and  whither  he  was  going?  He  an- 
swered, to  find  out  the  villains  and  fight  them. 
To  which  his  friend  agreed,  and  promised  to  be 
his  second,  on  condition  he  would  first  divide 
his  estate  to  them,  and  reserve  only  a  propor- 
tion to  himself,  that  so  he  might  have  the 
justice  of  fighting  his  equals.  His  next  reso- 
lution was  to  play  with  them,  and  let  them  see 
be  was  not  the  bubble  they  took  him  for.  But 
be  soon  quitted  that,  and  resolved  at  last  to 
tell  Bickerstafi"  of  them,  and  get  them  enrolled 
in  the  order  of  the  Industry ;  with  this  oaution 
to  all  young  landed  knights  and  esquires,  that 
whenever  they  are  drawn  to  play,  they  would 
consider  it  as  calling  them  down  to  a  sentence 
already  pronounced  upon  them,  and  think  of  the 
sound  of  these  words :  His  oaks  must  be  felled. 

I  am«  sir,  your  faithful  bumble  servant, 

•  WILL.  TaUSTY.'* 


«  Tlib  letter  WW  written  by  John  Hothes,  taq. 


F)rom  my  own  Jparimentt  September  26. 

It  is  wonderful  to  consider  what  a  pitch  of 
confidence  this  world  is  arrived  at.  Do  people 
believe  I  am  made  up  of  patience  ?  I  have  long 
told  them,  that  I  will  suffer  no  enormity  to 
pass,  without  I  have  an  understanding  with  the 
offenders  by  way  of  hush-money ;  and  yet  the 
candidates  at  Queen-Hithe  send  coals  to  all  the 
town  but  me.  All  the  public  papers  have  had 
this  advertisement : 

<  London,  Septeml)er  88, 1709. 
7b  the  electors  qfan  aldermanfor  ttie  ward 
qf  Queen-HUhe. 

*  Whereas  an  evil  and  pernicious  custom  has 
of  late  very  much  prevailed  at  the  election  of 
aldermen  for  this  city,  by  treating  at  taverns  and 
ale-houses,  thereby  engaging  many  unwarily  to 
give  tbeir  votes :  which  practice  appearing  to 
sir  Arthur  de  Bradly  to  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  freedom  of  elections,  he  hath 
avoided  the  excess  thereof.  Nevertheless,  to 
make  an  acknowledgment  to  this  ward  for  their 
intended  favour,  he  hath  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  ,  one  of  the  present  common-coun- 
cil, four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  follows,  provided  the  said  sir  Arthur 
de  Bradly  be  the  alderman,  viz. 

'  All  such  that  shall  poll  for  sir  Arthur  de 
Bradly  shall  have  one  chaldron  of  good  coals 
gratis. 

'  And  half  a  chaldron  to  every  one  that  shall 
not  poll  against  him. 

'  And  the  remainder  to  be  laid  out  in  a  clock, 
dial,  or  otherwise,  as  the  common-council-men 
of  the  said  ward  shall  think  fit. 

'  And  if  any  person  shall  refuse  to  take  the 
said  coals  to  himself,  he  may  assign  the  same 
to  any  poor  electors  in  the  ward. 

'  I  do  acknowledge  to  have  received  the  said 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  for  the 
purposes  above-mentioned,  for  which  I 
have  given  a  receipt. 
'  Witness,  J— s  H— t,  J— n  M— y. 

J — Y  G — H, 
E— -dD — 8. 

'  N.  B.  Whereas  several  persons  have  al- 
ready engaged  to  poll  for  sir  Humphry  Green- 
bat>  it  is  hereby  ^rther  declared,  that  every 
such  person  as  doth  poll  for  sir  Humphry 
Greenbat,  and  doth  also  poll  for  sir  Arthur  de 
Bradly,  shall  each  of  them  receive  a  chaldron  of 
coals  gratis,  on  the  proviso  above-mentioned.' 

This  is  certainly  the  most  plain-dealing  that 
ever  was  used,  except  that  the  just  quantity 
which  an  elector  may  drink  without  excess,  and 
the  difference  between  an  acknowledgment  and 
a  bribe,  wants  explanation.  Another  difiiculty 
with  me  is,  how  a  man  who  is  bargained  with 
for  a  chaldron  of  coals  for  his  vote  shall  be 
said  to  have  that  chaldron  gratis  T  If  my  kins- 
man Greenbat  had  given  me  the  least  intima« 
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tion  of  his  design,  I  should  have  prevented  bis 
publishing  iionseose ;  nor  should  any  kuight  in 
England  have  put  my  relation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  leaf  as  a  postcript,  when,!after  all,  it  appears 
Greenhat  has  been  the  more  popular  man. 
There  is  here  luch  open  contradiction,  and 
clumsy  art  to  palliate  the  matter,  and  prove  to 
the  people,  that  the  freedom  of  election  is  safer 
when  laid  out  in  coals  then  strong  drink,  that 
I  can  turn  this  only  to  a  religious  use,  and  ad- 
mire the  dispensation  of  things;  for  if  these 
fellows  were  as  wise  as  they  are  rich,  where 
would  be  our  liberty  ?  This  reminds  me  of  a 
memorable  speech*  made  to  a  city  almost  in 
the  same  latitude  with  Westminster :  '  When 
I  think  of  your  wisdom,  I  admire  your  wealth  ; 
when  I  think  of  your  wealth,  I  admire  your 
wisdom.* 


No.  74.]     Tkur»dayt  Septemtur  «9,  1709. 

Qaicqnid  agniu  borafsca 

—  noscri  «it  fiurago  libcUI.  ^     Jav.  Sai.  i.B5, 86. 

WhMe*er  men  do,  or  uy.or  think,  or  dream, 

Our  motley  paper  seizes  (or  its  tficnic.  P. 

fF'/dle*s  Otocolaie-house,  September  28. 
The  writer  of  the  following  letter  has  made 
a  use  of  me,  which  I  did  not  foresee  1  should 
fall  into.  But  the  gentleman  having  assured 
me  that  he  has  a  most  tender  passion  for  the 
fair  one,  and  speaking  his  intention  with  so 
much  sincerity,  I  am  willing  to  let  them  con- 
trive an  interview  by  my  means. 

•  SIR, 
'  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to'publisii  the  in- 
closed ;  for  1  have  no  other  way  to  come  at  her, 
or  return  to  myself.  A.  l. 

•  P.S.  MR.  lilCKBRS^fAFF, 
'  You  cannot  imagine  how  handsome  she  is : 
the  superscription  of  my  letter  will  make  her 
recollect  the  man  that  gaaed  at  her.     Pray 
put  it  in.* 

1  can  assure  the  young  lady,  the  gentleman 
is  in  the  trammels  of  love :  how  else  would  he 
make  his  superscription  so  much  longer  than 
bis  billet  ?  He  superscribes ; 

*  To  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies  in  muurn- 


'  MADAM, 

*  I  have  a  very  good  estate,  and  wish  myself 
your  husband :  let  me  know  by  this  way  where 
you  live ;  for  I  shall  be  miserable  until  we  live 
together. 

*  ALIiXANDER  LANDLORD.' 

This  is  the  modem  way  of  bargain  and  sale ; 
a  certain  short-hand  writing,  in  which  laconic 
elder  brothers  are  very  successful.  All  my  fear 
is,  that  the  nymph's  elder  sister  is  unmarried  ; 
if  she  is,  we  are  undone :  but  perhaps  the  care- 
less fellow  was  her  husband,  and  then  she  will 
let  us  go  on. 

Ft'om  my  awn  Jpariment,  September  28. 

The  following  letter  has  given  me  a  new 
sense  of  the  nature  of  my  writing^.  1  have  the 
deepest  regard  to  conviction,  and  shall  never 
act  against  it.  However,  I  do  not  yet  under> 
stand  what  good  man  he  thinks  I  have  injured : 
but  his  epistle  has  such  weight  in  it,  that  1 
shall  always  have  respect  for  his  admonition, 
and  desire  the  continuance  of  it.  i  am  not 
conscious  that  I  have  spoke  any  faults  a  man 
may  not  mend  if  lie  pleases. 

•  MR.  BICKIiRSTAKF,  Sc|»!.«5. 

'  When  I  read  your  pafier  of  Thursday,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  mine  of  the  thirteenth  inserted 
at  lafge  ;  1  never  intended  myself  or  you  a  se- 
cond trouble  uf  this  kind,  believing  I  had  suf- 
ficiently pointed  out  the  man  you  had  injured, 
and  that  by  this  time  you  were  convinced  that 
silence  would  be  the  best  answer:  but  finding 
your  reflections  are  such  as  naturally  call  for  a 
reply,  1  take  this  way  of  doing  it ;  and,  in  the 
first  place,  return  you  thanks  for  the  compli* 
ment  made  me  of  my  seeming  Sense  and  worth. 
I  do  assure  you,  i  sliall  always  endeavour  to 
convince  mankhid  of  the  latter,  though  1  have 
no  pretence  to  tlie  former.  But  to  come  a 
little  nearer,  1  oliserve  you  put  yourself  under 
a  very  severe  restriction,  even  the  laying  down 
theTatler  forever,  if  I  can  give  you  an  instance, 
wherein  you  have  injured  any  good  many  or 
pointed  out  any  thing  which  is  not  the  true 
object  of  raillery. 

*  1  must  confess,  Mr.  Bicker8taff,ifthe  mak- 
ing a  man  guilty  of  vic^s  thbt  would  shame  the 
gallows,  be  the  best  method  to  point  at  >tbe 
true  object  of  raillery,  I  have,  until  this  time, 
been  very  ignorant;  but  if  it  be  so,  I  will  ven- 
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or  my  own  pleasures  as  to  wish  it ;  uor  that 
you  wouki  lay  aside  lashing  the  reigniDg  vices, 
so  long  as  you  keep  to  the  true  spirit  of  satire 
without  descendiug  to  rake  into  characters  be^ 
low  its  dignity  ;  for,  as  you  well  observe,  there 
is  something  very  terrible  in  unjustly  attacking 
men  in  a  way  that  may  prejudice  their  honour 
or  fortune ;  and,  indeed^  where  crimes  are  enor 
mous,  the  delinquent  deserves  little  pity,  yet 
the  reporter  may  deserve  less :  and  here  i  am 
naturally  led  to  that  celebrated,  author  of 
**  The  whole  Duty  of  Man,"*  who  hath  set 
this  matter  in  a  true  light  in  his  treatise  **  Of 
the  Government  of  the  Tongue  ;'*  where,  speak- 
ing of  uncharitable  truths,  he  says,  "  a  disco- 
very of  this  kind  serves  not  to  reclaim,  but 
enrage  the  offender,  and  precipitate  him  into 
further  degrees  of  ill.  Modesty  and  fear  of* 
shame  is  one  of  those  natural  restraints  which 
the  wisdom  of  heaven  has  put  upon  mankind ; 
and  he  that  once  stumbles,  may  yet,  by  a  check 
of  that  bridle,  recover  again :  but  when  by  a 
public  detection  he  is  fallen  under  that  infamy 
be  feared,  he  will  then  be  apt  to  discard  all 
caution,  and  to  think  he  owes  himself  the  ut- 
most  pleasures  of  vice,  as  the  price  of  bis  re- 
putation. Nay,  perhap)8  he  advances  farther, 
and  sets  up  for  a  reversed  sort  of  fame,  by  being 
eminently  wicked,  and  he  who  before  was  but 
a  clandestine  disciple  becomes  a  doctor  of  im- 
piety," &c.  This  sort  of  reasoning,  sir,  most 
certainly  induced  our  wise  legislators  very 
lately  to  repeal  that  law  which  put  the  stamp 
of  infamy  in  the  face  of  felons :  therefore,  you 
had  better  give  an  act  of  oblivion  to  your  de- 
linquents, at  least  for  transportation,  than  to 
continue  to  mark  them  in  so  notorious  a  man- 
ner. I  cannot  but  applaud  your  designed  at- 
tempt of  *'  raising  merit  from  obscurity,  cele- 
brating virtue  in  distress,  and  attacking  vice  in 
another  method,  by  setting  innocence  in  a  pro- 
per light.**  Your  pursuing  these  noble  themes 
will  make  a  greater  advance  to  the  reforma- 
tion you  Seem  to  aim  at,  than  the  method  you 
have  hitherto  taken,  by  putting  mankind  be- 
yond the  power  of  retrieving  themselves,  or, 
indeed,  to  think  It  possible.  But  if,  after  all 
your  endeavours  in  this  new  way,  there  should 
then  remain  any  hardened  impenitents,  you 
must  even  give  them  up  to  the  rigour  of  the 
lawy  as  delinquents  not  within  the  benefit  of 


their  clergy.  Pardon  me,  good  Mr.  Bickerstaff, 
for  the  tediousnefs  of  this  epistle,  and  believe 
it  is  not  from  self-conviction  X  have  [taken  up 
so  much  of  your  thne,  or  my  own  ;  but  sup- 
posing you  mean  all  your  lucubrations  should 
tend  to  the  good  of  mankind,  I  may  the  easier 
hope  your  pardon,  being,  sir.  Yours,  &c.' 

Grecian  Coffee-house,  September  29. 

This  evening  I  thought  fit  to  notify  to  the 
literati  of  this  house,  and  by  that  means  to  all 
the  world,  that  on  Saturday  the  fifteenth  of 
October  next  ensuing,  I  design  to  fix  my  first 
table  of  fame  ;  and  desire,  that  such  as  are  ac- 
(|uainted  with  the  characters  of  the  twelve  most 
famous  men  that  have  ever  appeared  in  the 
world,  would  send  in  their  lists,  or  name  any 
one  man  for  that  table,  assigning  also  bis  place 
at  it  before  that  time,  upon  pain  of  having  such 
his  man  of  fame  postponed,  or  placed  too  high 
for  ever.  I  shall  not,  upon  any  application 
whatever,  alter  the  place  which  upon  that  day 
I  shall  give  to  any  of  these  worthies.  Bnt, 
whereas,  there  are  many  who  take  upon  them 
to  admire  this  hero,  or  that  author,  upon  se- 
cond hand,  I  expect  each  subscriber  should 
underwrite  his  reason  for  the  place  he  allou 
his  candidate. 

The  thing  is  of  the  last  consequence ;  for 
we  are  about  settling  the  greatest  point  that 
ever  has  been  debated  in  any  age ;  and  1  shall 
take  precautions  accordingly.  Let  every  man 
who  votes,  consider,  that  he  is  now  going  to 
give  away  that,  for  which  the  soldier  gave  up 
his  rest,  his  pleasure,  and  his  life  ;  the  scholar 
resigned  his  whole  series  of  thought,  his  mid- 
night repose,  and  his  morning  slumbers.  In  a 
word,  he  is,  as  I  may  say,  to  be  judge  of  that 
after  life,  which  noble  spirits  prefer  to  their 
very  real  beings.  1  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven, 
therefore,  if  I  make  some  objections  against 
their  jury,  as  they  shall  occur  to  me.  The 
whole  of  the  number  by  whom  they  are  to  be 
tried  are  to  be  scholars.  I  am  persuaded  also, 
that  Aristotle  will  be  put  up  by  all  of  that 
class  of  men.  However,  in  behalf  of  others, 
such  as  wear  the  livery  of  Aristotle,  the  two 
famous  universities  are  called  upon,  on  this 
occasion ;  but  I  except  the  men  of  Queen*!, 
Exeter,  and  Jesus  Colleges,  in  Oxford,  who  are 
not  to  be  electors,  because  be  shall  not  be 
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;l  it  it  a  report  which  f^ret  foundation 
to  tae  filling  up  their  rhapsodies,  and  not  as  it 
is  the  emanation  or  consequence  of  f^ood  and 
evil  actions.  These  are  excepted  against  as 
justly  as  butchers  in  case  of  life  and  death  : 
their  familiarity  with  the  g^atest  names  takes 
off  the  delicacy  of  their  regard,  as  dealing  in 
blood  makes  the  Laoii  less  tender  of  spilling  it. 

St,  Jama's  Coffee-house,  September  28. 
Letters  from  Lasboii  of  the  twenty-fifth  in- 
stant, N.  S.  speak  of  a  battle  which  has  been 
fought  near  the  river  Cinca,  in  which  general 
Staremberg  had  overthrown  the  army  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  The  persons  who  send  this, 
excuse  their  not  giving  particulars,  because 
they  believed  an  account  must  have  arrived 
here  before  we  could  hear  from  them.  They 
had  advices  from  different  parts,  which  con- 
curred in  the  circumstances  of  the  action ;  after 
which*  the  army  of  his  catholic  majesty  ad- 
vanced as  for  as  Fraga,  and  the  enemy  retired 
to  Saragoesa.  There  are  reports,  that  the  duke 
of  Anjou  was  in  the  engagement ;  but  letters 
of  good  authority  say,  Uiat  prince  was  on  the 
road  towards  the  camp  when  he  received  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops.  We  promise 
ourselves  great  consequences  from  such  an  ad- 
vantage obtained  by  so  accomplished  a  general 
as  Staremberg ;  who,  among  the  men  of  this 
present  age,  is  esteemed  the  third  in  military 
fame  and  reputation. 

No.  75.]    Saturday,  October  t,  1709. 


Qalcqatd  jl_ 

iKMtri  e»t  fluraco  UbeUL     Juv,  Sat.  1. 85, 80. 

Whatever  men  do,  or  ny,  or  tbtnk,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  teiiet  for  it»  theme.  P. 

Fifvm  mif  own  Apartmeni,  September  30. 
I  AM  called  off  from  public  dissertations  by 
a  domestic  affair  of  great  importance,  which  is 
no  less  than  the  disposal  of  my  sister  Jenny  for 
life.  The  girl  is  a  girl  of  great  merit,  ana 
pleasing  conversatk>n ;  but  I»  being  born  of 
mx  father^s  first  wife,  and  she  of  his  third,  she 
converses  with  me  rather  like  a  daughter  than 
a  sister.  I  have,  indeed,  told  her,  that  if  she 
kept  her  honour,  and  behaved  herself  in  such 
a  manner  as  became  the  Bickerstaflii,  I  would 
get  her  an  agreeable  man  for  her  husband; 
which  was  a  promise  I  made  her  after  reading 
a  nMiA9«  in  Plinv*s  '  Eoistles.'     That  Dolite 


that  was  the  gentleman's  name)  Is  a  man  of 
extraordinaiy  vigour  and  industry,  accompanied 
with  the  greatest  modesty :  he  has  veiy  much 
of  the  gentleman,  with  a  lively  colour,  and 
flush  of  health  in  his  aspect.  His  whole  person 
is  finely  turned,  and  speaks  him  a  man  of  qua- 
lity: which  are  qualifications  that,  1  think, 
ought  by  no  ^means  to  be  over-looked ;  and 
should  be  bestowed  on  a  daughter  as  the  re- 
ward of  her  chastity.' 

A  woman  that  will  give  herself  liberties, 
need  not  put  her  parents  to  so  much  trouble  ; 
for  if  she  does  not  possess  these  ornaments  in 
a  husband,  she  can  supply  herself  elsewhere. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  of  my  sister  Jenny,  who^ 
I  may  say  without  vanity,  is  as  unspotted  a 
spinster  as  any  in  Great  Britain.  I  shall  take 
this  occasion  to  recommend  the  conduct  of  our 
own  family  in  this  particular. 

We  have,  in  the  genealogy  of  our  house, 
the  descriptions  and  pictures  of  our  ancestors 
from  the  time  of  king  Arthur ;  in  whose  days 
there  was  one  of  my  own  name,  a  knight  of  his 
round  table,  and  known  by  the  name  of  sir 
Isaac  Bickerstaff.  He  was  low  of  stature,  and 
of  a  very  swarthy  complexion,  not  unlike  a 
Portuguese  Jew.  But  he  was  more  prudent 
than  men  of  that  height  usually  are,  and  would 
often  communicate  to  his  friends  his  design  of 
lengthening  and  whitening  hte  posterity.  His 
eldest  son,  Ralph,  for  that  was  his  name,  was 
for  this  reason  married  to  a  lady  who  had  little 
else  to  recommend  her,  but  that  she  was  very 
tall  and  very  fair.  The  issue  of  this  match, 
with  the  help  of  high  shoes*  made  a  tolerable 
figure  in  the  next  age ;  though  the  complexion 
of  the  family  was  obscure  until  the  fourth  ge- 
neration from  that  marriage.  From  which 
time,  until  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  females  of  our  house  were  famous  for  their 
needlework  and  fine  skins.  In  the  male  line, 
there  happened  an  unlucky  accident  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  III.  the  eldest  son  of  Philip, 
then  chief  of  the  family,  being  bom  with  a 
hump-back  and  very  high  nose.  This  was  the 
more  astonishing,  because  none  of  his  forefathers 
ever  had  such  a  blemish  ;  nor  indeed  was  there 
any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  make,  except 
the  butler,  who  was  noted  for  round  shoulder% 
and  a  Roman  nose:  what  made  the  nose  the 
less  ex  usable,  was,  the  remarkable  smallness 
of  his  e  ves. 
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ftnd  was  accomplitbcd  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  reig^  of  ff  enry  VII.  or  rither  the  be^in- 
ting  of  that  of  Henry  VIIL 

But,  while  our  ancestors  were  thus  taken  up 
in  cultivating  the  eyes  and  nose,  the  face  of 
the  BickerstaflU  fell  down  insensibly  into  chin  ; 
which  was  not  taken  notice  of,  their  thoughts 
being  so  much  employed  upon  the  more  noble 
features,  until  it  became  almost  too  long  to  be 
remedied. 

But,  length  of  time,  and  successive  care  in 
our  alliancc>8,  have  cured  this  also,  and  re- 
duced our  fabes  into  that  tolerable  oval,  which 
we  enjoy  at  present.  I  would  not  be  tedious 
in  this  discourse,  but  cannot  but  observe,  that 
our  race  suffered  very  much  about  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  our 
heiresses  with  an  eminent  courtier,  who  gave 
us  spindleshanks,  and  cramps  in  our  bones ; 
insomuch,  that  we  did  not  recover  our  health 
and  legs  until  sir  Walter  Bickerstaff  married 
Maud  the  milk- maid,  of  whom  the  then  garter 
king-at-armSy  a  facetious  person,  said  pleasantly 
enough,  *  that  she  bad  spoiled  our  blood,  but 
mended  our  constitutions.' 

After  this  account  of  the  effect  our  prudent 
choice  of  matches  has  had  upon  our  persons 
and  features,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  there 
are  daily  instances  of  as  great  changes  made 
by  marriage  upon  men's  minds  and  humours. 

One  might  wear  any  passion  out  of  a  family 
by  culture,  as  skilful  gardeners  blot  a  colour 
out  of  a  tulip  that  hurts  its  beauty.  One 
might  produce  an  affable  temper  out  of  a 
shrew,  by  grafting  the  mild  upon  the  cho- 
leric ;  or  raise  a  Jack- pudding  from  a  prude, 
by  inoculating  mirth  and  melancholy.  It  is 
for  want  of  care  in  the  disposing  of  our  children, 
with  regard  to  our  bodies  and  minds,  that  we 
go  into  a  house  and  see  such  different  com- 
plexions and  humours  in  the  same  race  and 
family.  But  to  me  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff, from  what  mixture  it  is,  that  this  daughter 
silently  lours,  the  other  steals  a  kind  look  at 
you,  a  third  is  exactly  well  behaved,  a  fourth  a 
splenetic,  and  the  fifth  a  coquette. 

In  this  disposal  of  my  sister,  I  have  chosen, 
with  an  eye  to  her  being  a  wit,  and  provided 
that  the  bridegroom  be  a  man  of  a  sound  and 
excellent  judgment,  who  will  seldom  mind 
what  she  says  when  she  begins  to  harangue : 
for  Jenny's  only  imperfection  is  an  admiration 
of  her  parts,  which  inclines  her  to  be  a  little, 
but  a  very  little,  sluttish ;  and  you  are  ever  to 
remark,  that  we  are  apt  to  cultivate  most,  and 
bring  into  observation,  what  we  think  most 
excellent  in  ourselves,  or  most  capable  of  im- 
rprovement.  Thus,  my  sister,  instead  of  con- 
salting  her  glass  and  her  toilet  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  her  private  devotions,  sits  with  her 
nose  full  of  snuff,  and  a  man's  night-cap  on 
ber  head,  reading  plays  and  romances.  Her 
wit  she  thinks  ber  distinction:  therefore  knows 


nothing  of  the  skill  of  dress,  or  making  her 
person  agreeable.  It  would  make  you  laugh 
to  see  me  often,  with  my  spectacles  on,  lacing 
her  stays ;  for  she  is  so  very  a  wit,  that  she 
understands  no  ordinary  thing  in  the  world. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  disposed  of  her  to  a 
man  of  business,  who  will  soon  let  her  see, 
that  to  be  well  dressed,  in  good  humour,  and 
cheerful  in  the  command  of  her  family,  are 
the  arts  a  id  sciences  of  female  life.  I  could « 
have  bestrewed  her  upon  a  fine  gentleman,  who 
extremel)  admired  her  wit,  and  would  have 
given  her  a  coach  and  six :  but  I  found  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  cross  the  strain  ;  for  bad 
they  met,  they  had  entirely  been  rivals  in  dis- 
course, and  in  continual  contention  for  the 
superiority  of  understanding,  and  brought  forth 
critics,  pedants,  or  pretty  good  poets.  As  it  is, 
I  expect  an  offspring  fit  for  the  habitation  of 
the  city,  town,  or  country ;  creatures  that  are 
docile  and  tractable  in  whatever  we  put  them 
to. 

To  convince  men  of  the  necessity  of  taking 
this  method,  let  any  one,  even  below  the  skill 
of  an  astrologer,  behold  the  turn  of  faces  he 
meeu  as  soon  as  he  passes  Cbeapside  Conduit, 
and  you  see  a  deep  attention  and  a  certain  un- 
thinking sharpness  in  every  countenance.  They 
look  attentive,  but  their  thoughts  are  engaged 
on  mean  purposes.  To  me  it  is  very  apparent, 
when  1  see  a  citizen  pass  by,  whether  his  head 
is  upon  woollen,  silks,  iron,  sugar,  indigo»  or 
stocks.  Now,  this  trace  of  thought,  appears 
or  lies  hid  in  the  race  for  two  or  three  gene- 
rations. 

I  know  at  this  time,  a  person  of  a  vast  estate, 
who  is  the  immediate  descendant  of  a  fine  gen- 
tleman, but  the  great  grandson  of  a  broker, 
in  whom  his  ancestor  is  now  revived.  He  is  a 
very  honest  gentleman  in  his  principles,  but 
cannot  for  his  blood  talk  fairly :  he  is  heartily 
sorry  for  it ;  but  be  cheats  by  constitution,  and 
over-reaches  by  instinct. 

The  happiness  of  the  man  who  marries  my 
sister  will  be,  that  he  has  no  faults  to  correct 
in  her  hut  her  own,  a  little  bias  of  fancy,  or 
particularity  of  manners,,  which  grew  in  her- 
self, and  can  be  amended  by  her.  From  such 
an  untainted  couple,  we  can  hope  to  have  our 
family  rise  to  its  ancient  splendour  of  face,  air, 
countenance,  manner,  and  shape,  without  dis- 
covering the  produce  of  ten  nations  in  one 
house.  Obadiah  Greenhat  says,  *  be  never 
comes  into  any  company  in  England,  but  he 
distinguishes  the  different  nations  of  which  we 
are  composed.'  There  is  scarce  such  a  living 
creature  as  a  true  Briton.  We  sit  down,  in- 
deed, all  friends,  acquaintance,  and  neighbours ; 
but  after  two  bottles,  you  see  a  Dane  start  up 
and  swear,  *  The  kingdom  is  his  own.'  A  Saxou 
drinks  up  the  wHole  quart,  and  swears  '  He 
will  dispute  that  with  him.'  A  Norman  tells 
them  both,  '  He  will  assert  bis  liberty :'  and  a 
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Welchman  cries,  *  They  we  all  /preigoers  and 
intraden  of  yesterday,'  and  beats  them  out  of 
the  room.  Such  aceidepts  happen  frequently 
amoag*  neighbours'  children,  and  cousins-mer- 
man. Fur  which  reason,  I  say,  study  your 
race ;  or  the  soil  of  your  family  will  dwindle 
into  dts  or  esquires,  or  run  up  into  wits  or 
madmen. 


No.  76.]       Tuesday f  October  4,  1709L 

Quic<|nk1  >gnnt  hominct 

noMri  est  fvnfo  libelll.    Juv.  Sat- 1*  85,  86. 

MTbaicver  good  is  done,  whatever  iU 

By  haiiian  kind,  shall  this  coUtiction  All. 

From  mjf  own  ApartmetU^  Oefober  3. 

It  is  a  thing  very  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
a  man  must  use  a  certain  cunning^  to  caution 
people  against  what  it  is  their  interest  to  avoid. 
All  men  will  allow,  that- it  is  a  great  and  heroic 
work  to  correct  men's  errors,  and,  at  the  price 
of  being  called  a  common  enemy,  to  go  on  In 
being  a  common  friend*  to  ray  fellow-subjects 
and  citizens.  But  1  am  forced  in  this  work  to 
revolve  the  same  thing  in  ten  thousand  lights, 
and  cast  them  in  as  many  forms,  to  come  at 
men's  minds  and  aflfections,  in  order  to  lead 
the  innocent  in  safety,  as  well  as  disappoint 
the  artifices  of  beti^yers.  Since,  therefore,  1 
can  make  no  impression  upon  the  offending  side, 
I  shall  turn  my  observations  upon  the  offended ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  must  whip  my  children  fur 
going  into  bad  company,  instead  of  railing  at 
bad  company  for  ensnaring-  my  children. 

The  greatest  misfortunes  men  fall  into,  arise 
from  themselves;  and  that  temper,  which  is 
called  very  often,  though  with  great  injustice, 
good-nature )is  the  source  of  a  numberless  train 
of  evils.  For  which  reason,  we  are  to  take 
this  as  a  rule,  that  no  action  is  commendable 
which  is  not  voluntary  ;  and  we  have  made 
this  a  maxim :  '  That  a  man  #ho  is  commonly 
called  good-natured,  is  hardly  to  be  thanked 
for  any  thing  he  does,  because  half  that  is  acted 
about  him  is  done  rather  by  his  sufferance  than 
approbation.'  It  is  generally  laainess  of  dis- 
position, which  chooses  rather  to  let  things  pass 
the  worst  way,  than  to  go  through  the  pain 
of  examination.  It  must  be  confessed,  such  a 
one  has  so  great  a  benevolence  in  him,  that  he 
bears  a  thousand  uneasinesses  rather  than  he 
will  ineommode  others :  nay,  often,  when  he 
has  just  reason  to  be  offended,  chooses  rather 
to  sit  down  with  a  small  injury,  than  bring  it 
into  reprehension,  out  of  pure  compassion  to 
the  offender.  Such  a  person  has  it  usually  said 
of  him, '  He  is  no  man's  enemy  but  his  own  ;' 
which  is,  in  effect,  saying,  he  is  a  friend  to  every 
man  but  himself  and  his  friends :  for,  by  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  his  neglecting  himself,  he 
either  incapacitates  himself  to  be  another's 
friend,  or  makes  others  cease  to  be  his.  If  1 
take  no  care  of  my  own  affisirs,  no  roan  that  is 


my  friend  cfm  tak«  it  ill  if  i  am  negligent  a«so 
of  his.  This  soft  disposition,  if  it  continues 
uncorrected,  throws  men  into  a  sea  of  difficul- 
ties. 

There  is  Euphusius,  with  all  the  good  qua 
lities  in  the  world,  deserves  well  of  nobody 
that  universal  good-will  which  is  so  strong  in 
him,  exposes  him  to  the  assault  of  every  in- 
vader upon-  his  time,  his  conversatkm,  and  bis 
property.  His  diet  is  butcher's- meat,  his 
wenches  are  in  plain  pinneis  and  Norwich 
crapes,  his  dress  like  other  people,  his  income 
great ;  and  yet  has  he  seldom  a  guinea  at  com- 
mand. From  these  easy  gentlemen,  are  col- 
lected esutes  by  servants  or  gamesters ;  which 
Utter  fraternity  are  exctisabk,  when  we  think 
of  this  dan,  who  teem  bom  to  be  their  prey. 
All,  therefore,  of  the  fomily  of  Actseon,  are  tc 
take  notice,  that  they  are  hereby  given  up  to 
the  brethem  of  the  Industry,  with  this  reserve 
only,  that  they  are  to  be  marked  as  stricken 
deer,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  to  preserve 
the  herd  from  following  them,  and  eoniing 
within  the  scent. 

I  am  obliged  to  leave  this  important  sul^ject, 
without  telling  whose  quarters  are  severed, 
who  has  the  humbles,  who  the  haunch,  and 
who  the  sides,  of  the  last  stag  that  was  pulled 
down;  but  this  is  only  deferred  in  hopes  my 
deer  will  make  their  escape  without  more  ad- 
monitions or  examples,  of  which  they  have 
had,  inmine  and  the  town's  opinion,  too  great 
a  plenty.  I  must,  I  say,  at  present  go  to  other 
matters  of  moment. 

ff^it^i  Otocolate-house^  October  3. 

The  lady  has  answered  the  letter  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Landlord,  which  was  published  on  Thurs- 
day last,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  I  do  not 
think  fit  to  proceed  in  the  affair;  fur  she  has 
plainly  told  himi  that  love  is  her  design,  but 
marriage  her  aversion.  Bless  me !  what  is  this 
age  come  to,  that  people  can  think  to  make  a 
pimp  of  an  astronomer ! 

I  shall  not  promote  such  designs,  but  shall 
leave  her  to  find  out  her  admirer,  while  I  speak 
to  another  case  sent  to  me  by  a  letter  of  Sep- 
tember the  thirtieth,  subscribed  Lovewell  Bare- 
bunes,  where  the  author  desires  me  to  suspend 
my  care  of  the  dead,  until  I  have  done  something 
for  the  dying.  His  case  is,  that  the  lady  be 
loves  is  ever  accom)>anied  by  a  kinswoman, 
one  of  those  gay,  cunning  women,  who  prevent 
an  the  love  which  is  not  addressed  to  them* 
selves.  This  creature  takes  upon  her  in  hift 
mistress's  presence  to  ask  him, '  Whether  Mrs. 
Florimel'  (that  is  the  cruel  one's  name)  *  is  net 
very  handsome?*  upon  which  be  looks  silly 
then  they  both  laugh  out,  and  she  will  tell  him, 
'That  Mrs.  Florimel  had  an  equal  passion  for 
him,  but  desired  him  not  to  expect  the  first 
time  to  be  admitted  in  private ;  but  that  now 
he  was  at  liberty  before  her  only,  who  was  her 
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friend*  to  speak  bis  mind,  and  that  his  mts- 
cress  expected  it.'  Upon  which  Florimei  acts 
a  yir^n-confusion,  and  with  some  disorder 
waits  bis  speech.  Here  ever  foLows  a  deep 
silence ;  after  which  a  loud  laugh.  Mr.  Bare- 
bunes  applies  himself  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

All  the  advice  I  can  ^ve  him,  is,  to  find  a 
lover  for  the  confidant,  for  there  is  no  other 
bribe  will  prevail ;  and  I  tee  by  her  carria^^e, 
that  it  is  no  hard  matter,  for  she  is  too  gay 
to  have  a  particular  passion,  or  to  want  a  ge. 
neral  one. 

Some  days  ago  the'  town  had  a  fiill  charge 
laud  against  my  Essays,  and  printed  at  lai^e. 
1  altered  not  one  word  of  what  he  of  the  con- 
traiy  opinion  said,  but  have  blotted  out  some 
warm  things  s^d  for  me ;  therefore,  please  Xa 
hear  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  iliougb  1 
shaH  be  so  no  otherwise  than  to  take  a  middle 
way,  and,  if  possible,  keep  commendations  from 
jein'g  insipid  to  men's  taste,  or  raillery  perni- 
cious to  their  characters. 

'  MR-  BrCKEHSrrAFP,  BepCi  30,  ITOQ. 

'  As  I  always  looked  upon  satire  as  the  best 
friend  to  reformation,  whilst  its  lashes  were 
general ;  so  that  gentleman  must  excuse  me, 
if  I  do  not  see  the  inconvenience  of  a  method 
he  18  so  much  concerned  at.  The  errors  he 
assigns  In  it,  I  think,  are  comprised'  in  *'  the 
desperation  men  are  generally  driven  to,  when 
by  a  public  detection  they  fall  under  the  infamy 
they  feared,  who  otherwise,  by  checking  their 
bridle,  might  have  recovered  their  stumble, 
and,  through  a  self-con vibtioti,  become  their 
own  reformers :  so  he  that  was  before  but  a 
clandestine  disciple,  (to  use  his  own  quotation) 
is  now  become  a  doctor  in  impiety."  The  little 
success  that  is  to  be  expected  by  these  methods 
from  a  hardened  offender,  is  too  evident  to  in- 
sist on ;  yet,  it  is  true,  there  is  si  great  deal  of 
eharity  in  this  sort  of  reasoning,  whilst  the  ef- 
fects of  those  crimes  extend  not  beyond  them- 
selves. But  what  relation  has  this  to  your  pro- 
ceedings? It  is  not  a  circumstantial  guessing 
will  serve  the  turn,  for  there  are  more  than  one 
to  pretend  to  any  of  your  characters ;  but  there 
must  at  least  be  something  that  must  amount 
to  a  nominal  description,  before  even  cofomon 
fame  can  separate  me  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
to  dart  at.  '  A  general  representation  of  an 
action,  either  ridiculous  or  enormous,  may 
make  those  winch'  who  find  too  much  similitude 
in  the  character  with  themselves  to  plead  not 
goilty;  but  none  but  a  witness  to  the  crime 
can  charge  them  with  the  guilt,  whilst  the  in- 
dictment is  general,  and  the  offender  has  the 
asylum  of  the  whole  world  to  protect  him. 
Here  can  then  be  no  injustice,  where  no  one 
Is  ii\jured ;  for  it  is  themselves  must  appropriate 
the  saddle,  before  scandal  can  ride  them. 

'  Your  method,  then,  in  my  opinion,  is  no 
way  subject  to  the  charge  brought  against  it ; 


but,  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  this  advantage 
is  too  often  drawn  from  it,  that  whilst  we  laugh 
at,  or  detest,  the  uncertain  subject  of  the  satire, 
we  often  find  something  in  the  error  a  parallel 
to  ourselves ;  and  being  insensibly  drawn  to 
the  comparison  we  would  get  rid  of,  wc  plunge 
deeper  into  the  mire,  and  shame  produces  that 
which  advice  has  been  too  weak  for ;  and  you, 
sir,  get  converts  you  never  thought  of. 

'  As  for  descending  to  characters  below  the 
dignity  of  satire  ;  what  men  think  are  not  be- 
neath commissk>tt,  I  must  assure  him,  I  think 
are  not  beneath  reproof:  for,  as  there  is  as 
iniich  folly  in  a  ridiculous  deportment,  as  there 
is  enormity  in  a  criminal'  one,  so  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  ought  to  plead  exemption. 
The  kennel  of  curs  are  as  much  enemies  to  the 
state,  as  Gregg  *  for  his  confederacy ;  for,  as 
this  betrayed  our  government,  so  the  other 
does  our  property,  ieind  one  without  the  other 
is  equally  useless.  As  for  the  act  of  oblivion 
he  so  strenuously  insists  on,  Le  Hoy  savUeraf 
is  a  fashionable  answer ;  and  for  his  modus  of 
panegyric,  the' hint  was  unnecessary,  where  vir- 
tue need  never  ask  twice  for  her  laurel.  But  as 
for  his  reformation  by  opposites,  I  again  must 
ask  his  pardon,  if  I  think  the  effects  of  these 
sort  of  reasonings,  by  the  paucity  of  converts, 
are  to6  g^reat  an  argument,  both  of  their  im- 
becility anduns  vacefisfulness,  to  believe  it  will 
be  any  better  than  mis-spending  of  time,  by 
suspending  a  method  that  will  turn  more  to 
advantage^  and  which  has  no  other  danger  of 
losing  ground,  but  by  discontinuance.  And  as 
I  am  certain  of  what  he  supposes,  that  your 
lucubrations  are  intended  for  the  public  be- 
nefit; so  1  hope  you  will  not  give  them  so  great 
an  interruption,  by  laying  aside  the  only  me- 
thod that  ean  render  you  beneficial  to  mankind, 
andy  anoog  others,  agreeable  to.  Sir, 

'  Your  bumble  servant,  &c.' 

•St,  Jamet*s  Coffee-houte,  Ootobtr  3. 

Letters  from  the  camp  at  Havre,  of  the  se- 
venth instant,  N.  S.  advise,  that  the  trenches 
were  opened  before  Mods  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  the  last  month,  and  the  approaches  were 
carried  on  at  two  attacks  with  great  application 
and  success,  notwithstanding  the  rains  which 
had  fallen ;  that  th^  besiegers  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  several  redoubts,  and  other 
eut-woirks,  and  had  advanced  the  approaches 
within  ten  paces  of  the  counterscarps  of  the 
horn  work.  Lieutenant-general  Cadogan  re- 
ceived a  slight  wound  in  the  neck  soon  after, 
opening  the  trenches. 

The  enemy  were  throwing  up  entrenchments 


*  William  Oregff  was  «n  aorlcr-derk  to  Mr.  Secretarv 
Harley,  iu  17O8,  and  waa  detected  iu  h  Ireiisonable  oorrc- 
spoDdence.  lie  discuver<Ml  to  the  co<ut  of  France,  llie  de- 
sign on  Toulun,  and  was  cxecalcd  for  that  crime. 

t  i.  e.  The  kiux  wiU  consider  of^JaOOQlC 
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between  Quesnoy  and  Valenciennes,  and  the 
chevalier  de  Luxemburg  was  encamped  near 
Charleroy  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men. 
Advices  from  Catalonia  by  the  way  of  Genoa, 
import,  that  count  Staremberg  having  pasted 
the  Segra,  advanced  towards  Balaguier,  which 
place  he  took  after  a  few  hours  resistance,  and 
made  the  garrison,  consisting  of  three  Spanish 
battalions,  prisoners  of  war.  Letters  from 
Bern  say,  that  the  army  under  the  loromand 
of  count  Thaun  bad  begun  to  repass  Ifae  moun> 
tains,  and  would  shortly  evacuate  Savoy. 

*  Wbereas,  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  received  in- 
telligence, that  a  young  gentleman,  who  has 
taken  my  discourses  upon  John  Partridge  and 
others  in  too  literal  a  sense,  and  is  suing  an 
elder  brother  to  an  ejectment ;  the  aforesaid 
young  gentleman  is  hereby  advised  to  drop  his 
action,  no  man  being  esteemed  dead  in  law, 
who  eats  and  drinks,  and  receives  his  rents.' 

No.  77.]     Thursday,  October  6,  1709. 

Qalcqaid  agant  homines 

nostri  est  farrago  llbelll.     Juv.  Sat.  i.  85.  8fi. 

Whatever  good  Is  done,  whatever  iU 

By  human  kind,  vhnit  this  collection  fill. 

JVom  my  own  Apartment,  October  5. 

As  bad  as  the  world  is,  I  find  by  very  strict 
observation  upon  virtue  and  vice,  that  if  men 
appeared  no  worse  than  they  really  are,  I  should 
have  less  work  than  at  present  I  am  obliged  to 
undertake  for  their  reformation.  They  have 
generally  taken  up  a  kind  of  inverted  ambition, 
and  affect  even  faults  and  imperfections  of 
which  they  are  innocent,  The  other  day  in  a 
coffee-house  I  stood  by  a  young  heir,  with  a 
fresh,  sanguine,  and  healthy  look,  who  enter- 
tained us  with  an  account  of  his  claps  and 
diet-drink;  though,  to  my  knowledge,  he  is 
as  sound  as  any  of  his  tenants. 

This  worthy  youth  put  me  into  reflections 
upon  that  subject ;  and  I  observed  the  fantas- 
tical humour  to  be  so  general*  that  there  is 
bardly  a  man  who  is  not  more  or  less  tainted 
with  it.  The  first  of  this  order  of  men  are  the 
valetudinarians,  who  are  never  in  health ;  but 


i  -e  -«. — 
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a  lady*s  entrance  into  the  play-house,  you  might 
see  tubes  immediately  levelled  at  her  from 
every  quarter  of  the  pit  and  side-boxes.  How- 
ever, that  mode  of  infirmity  is  out,  and  the  age 
has  recovered  its  sight :  but  the  blind  seem  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  lame,  and  a  janty  limp  is 
the  present  beauty.  I  think  I  have  formerly 
observed,  a  cane  is  part  of  the  dress  of  a  prig, 
and  always  worn  upon  a  button*  for  fear  he 
should  be  thought  to  have  an  occasion  for  it, 
or  be  esteemed  really,  and  not  genteelly  a 
cripple,  f  have  considered,  but  could  never 
find  out  the  bottom  of  this  vanity.  I  indeed 
have  heard  of  a  Gascon  general,  who,  by  the 
lucky  grazing  of  a  bullet  on  the  roll  of  his 
stocking,  took  occasion  to  halt  all  his  life  after. 
But  as  for  our  peaceable  cripples,  i  know  no 
foundation  for  their  behaviour,  without  it  may 
be  supposed  that,  in  this  warlike  age,  some 
think  a  cane  the  next  honour  to  a  wooden  leg. 
This  sort  of  affectation  I  have  known  run  from 
one  limb  or  member  to  another.  Before  the 
limpers  came  in,  I  remember  a  race  of  lispers, 
fine  persons,  who  took  an  aversion  to  particular 
letters  in  our  language.  Some  never  uttered 
the  letter  H ;  and  others  had  as  mortal  an 
aversion  to  S.  Others  have  had  their  fashion- 
able defect  in  their  ears,  and  would  make  you 
repeat  all  you  said  twice  over.  I  know  an  an- 
cient friend  of  mine,  whose  table  is  every  day 
surrounded  with  flatterers,  that  makes  use  of 
this,  sometimes  as  a  piece  of  grandeur,  and  at 
others  as  an  art,  to  make  them  repeat  their 
commendations.  Such  affectatioiu  have  been 
indeed  in  the  world  in  ancient  times ;  but  they 
fell  into  them  out  of  politic  ends.  Alexander 
the  Great  had  a  wry  neck,  which  made  it  the 
fashion  in  his  court  to  carry  their  heads  on  one 
side  when  they  came  into  the  presence.  One 
who  thought  to  outshine  the  whole  court,  car- 
ried his  bead  so  over  complaisantly,  that  this 
martial  prince  gave  him  so  great  a  box  on  the 
ear,  as  set  all  the  heads  of  the  court  upright. 
This  humour  takes  place  in  our  minds  as 
well  as  bodies.  I  know  at  this  time  a  young 
gentleman,  who  talks  atheistically  all  day  in 
coffee-houses,  and  in  his  degrees  of  understand- 
ing sets  up  for  a  free-thinker ;  though  it  can 
be  proved  uix>n  him,  he  savs  his  pravers  every 
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I  du  not  know  but  tonietimes  these  pretences 
may  arise  from  a  desire  to  conceal  a  contrary 
defect  than  that  they  set  up  for.  I  remember, 
when  I  was  a  youn;  fellow,  we  bad  a  compa- 
nion of  a  very  fearful  complexion,  who,  when 
we  sat  in  to  drink,  would  desire  us  to  take  his 
sword  from  him  when  he  ^rew  fuddled,  for  it 
was  his  misfortune  to  be  quarrelsome. 

There  are  many,  many  of  these  evils,  which 
demand  mjr  observation ;  but  because  I  have 
of  late  been  thought  somewhat  too  satirical, 
I  shall  give  them  warning,  and  declare  to  the 
whole  world,  that  they  are  not  true,  but  false 
hypocrites ;  and  make  it  out  that  they  are 
good  men  in  their  hearts.  The  motive  of  this 
monstrous  affectation,  in  the  above-mentioned 
and  the  like  particulars,  1  take  to  proceed  from 
that  noble  thirst  of  fame  and  reputation  which 
tt  planted  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  As  this 
produces  elegant  writings  and  gallant  actions 
in  men  of  great  abilities,  it  also  brings  forth 
spurious  productions  in  men  who  are  not  ca- 
fMible  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  things 
which  are  really  praise-worthy.  As  the  desire 
of  fame  in  men  of  true  wit  and  gallantry  shows 
itself  in  proper  instances,  the  same  desire  in 
men  who  have  the  ambition  without  proper 
funilties,  runs  wild  and  discovers  itself  in  a 
thousand  extravagances,  by  which  they  would 
signalize  themselves  from  others,  and  gain  a 
set  of  admirers.  When  1  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  there  were  many  societies  of  ambitious 
young  men  in  England,  who,  in  their  pursuits 
after  fame,  were  every  night  employed  in  roast- 
ing porters,  smoking  cobblers,  knocking  down 
watchmen,  overturning  constables,  breaking 
windows,  blackening  sign-posts,  and  the  like 
immortal  enterprises,  that  dispersed  their  re> 
ptttation  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  One 
could  hardly  find  a  knocker  at  a  door  in  a 
whole  street  after  a  midnight  expedition  of 
these  beaux  esprits.  I  was  lately  very  much 
surprised  by  an  account  of  my  maid,  who  en- 
tered my  bed-chamber  this  morning  in  a  very 
great  fright,  and  told  me,  she  was  afraid  my 
pariour  was  haunted  ;  for  that  she  had  found 
several  panes  of  my  windows  broken,  and  the 
floor  strewed  with  half-pence.*  I  have  not  yet 
a  full  light  into  this  new  way,  but  am  apt  to 
think,  that  it  is  a  generous  piece  of  wit  that 
some  of  my  contemporaries  make  use  of,  to 
break  windows,  and  leave  money  to  pay  for 
them. 


Boufflers  to  the  French  king,  after  the  late 
battle  in  the  woods,  which  I  translate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  reader : 

•ST  RE, 
'  This  is  to  let  your  majesty  understand, 
that  to  your  immortal  honour,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  confederates,  your  troops  have 
lost  another  battle.  Artagnan  did  wonders, 
Rohan  |)erformed  miracles.  Quiche  did  wonders, 
Gattion  performed  miracles,  the  whole  army 
distinguished  themselves,  and  every  body  did 
wonders.  And  to  conclude  the  wonders  of  the 
day,  I  can  assure  your  majesty,  that  though 
you  have  lost  the  field  of  battle,  you  have  not 
lost  an  inch  of  ground.  The  enemy  marched 
behind  us  with  respect,  and  we  ran  away  frum 
them  as  bold  as  lions.* 

Letters  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  re- 
lating to  the  present  state  of  the  town  of  Bath, 
wherein  the  people  of  that  place  have  desired 
him  to  call  home  the  physicians.  All  gentle- 
men, therefore,  of  that  profession  are  hereby 
directed  to  return  forthwith  to  their  places  of 
practice;  and  the  stage-coaches  are  required 
to  take  them  in  before  other  passengers,  until 
there  shall  be  a  certificate  signed  by  the  mayor, 
or  Mr.  Powel,  that  there  are  but  two  doctors 
to  one  patient  left  in  town. 


No.  78.]    Saturday  October  8, 1709. 


Quicqnid  agant  1 

nostri  est  farraffo  libeUi.  Juv.  Sat.  1.  85.  06. 

Whatever  good  b  done,  tehatever  HI 

Bj  hamnn  kind,  iball  Uiis  collection  fill. 

Fi-om  my  own  Jpartment,  October  7. 

As  your  painters,  who  deal  in  history-pieces, 
often  entertain  themselves  upon  broken 
sketches,  and  smaller  flourishes  of  the  pencil ; 
so  1  find  some  relief  in  striking  out  miscella- 
neous hints,  and  sudden  starts  of  fancy,  with- 
out any  order  or  connexion,  after  having  spent 
myself  on  more  regular  and  elaborate  disserta- 
tions. I  am  at  present  in  this  easy  state  of 
mind  sat  down  to  my  scrutoire ;  where,  for  the 
better  disposition  of  my  correspondence,  I  have 
writ  upon  eveiy  drawer  the  proper  title  of  its 
contents ;  as  hypocrisy,  dice,  patches,  politics, 
love,  duels,  and  so  forth.  My  various  advices 
are  ranged  under  such  several  heads,  saving 
only  that  I  have  a  particular  box  for  Pacolet, 
and  another  for  Monoculus.    I  cannot  but  ob» 
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I  have  DOW  before  me  several  recommeiida- 
tioDS  for  places  at  my  Table  oi  Fame.  Three 
of  tbem  are  of  as  extraordinary  nature,  in 
ivhich  I  find  1  am  misunderstood,  and  shall, 
therefore,  beg  leave  to  produce  them.  They 
are  from  a  quaker,  a  courtier,  and  a  citizen. 

*  ISAAC,. 

*  Tby  lucubrations,  as  thou  lovest  to  call 
them,,  have  been  perused,  by  several  of  our 
friends,  who  have  taken  offence;  forasmuch 
as  thou  exchideitout  of  the  brotherhood  all 
persons  whoiare  pratte-wofthy  for  religion,  we 
are  afjraid  that  thou  wilt  fill  thy  table  with 
nuoe  but  hcathehs,  and  cannot  hope'  to  spy  a 
brother  there ;  l!r)r  there  are  none  of  us  who 
can  be  placed  ansong  murdering  heroes,  or  un- 
godly wits;  since  we  do  not  assail  our  enemies 
with  the  arm  of  flesh,  nor  our  gainsayers  with 
the  vanity  of  human  wisdom.  If,  therefore, 
thoa  wilt  demean  thyself  on  this  occasfon  with 
a  right  judgment,  accordiAg  to  the  gifts  that 
are  in  thee,  we  desire  thou  wilt  place  James 
Nayler  at  th^  upper  end  of  thy  table. 

•  EZEKlEt  STIFFRUMP.'  ■ 

In  ansfver  to  my  good  friend  ^zekiel^  I  must 
stand  to  it,  that.  1  cannot  break  my  rule  for 
the  sake .  of  James  Nayler ;  not  knowing, 
whether  Alexander  tlie  Great,  who  is  a  choleric 
hero,  would  not  resent  bis  sitting  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table  with  his  hat  on. 

But  to  my  couftie^. 

^'SIR,  .  '  ' 

'  I  am  surprised,  that  you  lose  your  time  in 
complimenting  the  dead,  when  you  may  make 
your  court  tpthe  living.  Let  me  only  tell ^you 
in  the  ear,  Alexander,  abd  Cwsar,  as  generous 
as  they  were  formerly,  have  not -now  a'grabt'to 
dispose  of.  Fill  your  table  with  good  company^; 
1  know  a  pewonK' of  quality  that  shall  give  you 
one  hundred  pounds  fbr  a  place  at  it.-  '  Be 
secret,  aiid  be  rich.    Yours, 

-  *  Vou  know  my  hand.*  •• 

This  gentleman  seemt  to  have  the  true  sptr 
rit,  without  the  formality,  of  an  Kiider-courtler; 
therefore,  I  ahall  be  plain  with  him,  a«d  let 
him  leave  the  name  of  hit.  courtier  and'  one 
hundred  pouilds  in  Morphew's  faahds :  if.  I  can 
take  it,  I  wilL  <  . 

My  citizen  writes  the  following : 

'  Mr.  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 

•SIR, 
'  Your  Tatler,  of  the  thirteenth. of  Septem- 
ber, I  am  DOW  reading,  aad  in  your  list  of 
famous  men,  desire  you  not  to  forget  Aider- 
man  Whittington,*  who  be^an  the  world  with 


•  Riduird  WhitUngton  lived  Id  the  «nd  of  the  14di,  «ml 
the  begino^o'^UIhoenMpry.  lie  w«  a  mercer ;  fiMr 
times  lord  mayor  of  JLondop,  and  three  timet  boried  iii 
Sf.  Mkbad's  church,  PMer  Noiter,  Vhttry-ward. 


a  cat,  and  died  worth  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  he  left  io  an 
only  daughter  three  years  after  his  mayoralty. 
If  you  want  any  further  particulars  of  dUU 
alderman,  daughter,  or  cat,  let  me  know,  and 
per  first  will  advise  the  needful,  which  con- 
cludes, your  loving  friend, 

*  LKMl/EL  LBGRR.* 

I  'shall  have  all  due  regard  to  this  gentle- 
man's recommendation  ; '  hut  cannot  forbear 
observing  how  wonderfully  this  sort  of  style  is 
adapted  for  the  despattih  of  business,  by  leaving 
out  insignificant  [Particles ;  besides  that,  the 
dfDpptng  of  the  first  |)er9on  is  an  artful  way  to 
disengage  a  man  from  the  guilt  of  rash -words 
or  promises.  But  I  am  to  consider,  that  a 
citizen's  reputation  Sa  credit,  not  fame ;  anft* 
am  to  leave  these  lofty  subjects  fbr  a  matter  of 
|>rivate  concern  itl  the  next  letter  before  me. 
'SIR.  '  ' 

'I  ain  just  recovering  out  of  a  languishing, 
sickness  by  the  care  of  Hippocrates,  who  visited 
roe  throughout  my  whole  illness,  and  was  so. 
far  from  taking  any  fee,  that  he  enquired  into 
my  circumstances,  and  would  have  relieved  ine 
also  that  way,  but  I  did  not  want  it.  I.know 
tio  method  of  thanking  him,  but  recommend-^ 
Inglt  to  you  to  celebrate  so  great  humanity  in. 
the  manner  you  think  fitj  and  to  ido  it  with  the' 
spirit  and' sentiments  of  a  nian  just  relieved^ 
from  grief,  misery,  and  pain,  to  joy^  s^tisfac-^ 
tion,  and  ease:  in  which  you  will  represent, 
the  grateful  sense  of  your  obedient  servant, 

•  T.  B.* 

I  think  the  writer  of  this  letter  has  put  the 
matter  in  as  good  a  dress  as  1  can  for  him ;  yet 
I  cannot  but  add  my  applause  to  what  this: 
distressed  man. has  said.  .There  is  not  a  more, 
useful  man  in  a  commonwealth  than  a  good 
physician :  and  by  contequence  ao  worthier  a 
perspn  than  he  that  uses  his  skill  with  genero- 
sity even  to  persons  of  condition,  and  compas- 
sion to  those  who  are  in  want :  which  is  the 
behaviour  of  Htppocratet,  who  shows  as-maoh 
liberality  Io  his  practice  as  he  does  wit  in  his 
conversation,  and  skill  in  bis  profession.  '^  A 
wealthjT  floctur,  who  can  help  a  poor  man, 
and  will  not  without  a  fee,  has  less  sense  of 
humanity  than-a  poor  rufiian,  who  kills' a  rich 
man.  to  supply  his  necessities.  It  is  something 
monstrous  to  consider 'a  man.  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation tearing  out  the  bowels  of  a  poor  family, 
by  taking  for  a  visit  what  would  keep  them 
a  week.  Hippocrafes  heeds  not  the  comparison 
of  such  extortion  to  set  ofl'  his  generosity ;  bbt 
I  nsention  his  generosity  to  add  shame  to  such 
extortion. 

This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  ingenious  gen- 
tlemen in  and  about  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  who  have  a  mind  to  be  instructed 
in  the  nohle  sciences  of  music,  poetry,  and 
politk!8,  that  they  repair  to  the  Smyrna  coffee- 
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,lHxi0e  in  PaU>jiAaU»  betwixt  the  faonrs  of  eigbt 
and  ten  at  oiffbt,  wbere  they  may  be  instructed 
gratis,  with  elaborate  essays  by  word  of  mouth 

..on  ali  or  aoy.  of  the  above-mentioned  arts.  The 
disciples  are  to  prepare  their  bodies  with  three 
dishes  of  bohea,  and  purge,  their  brains  with 
two  pinches  of  snuff.  If  any  young  student 
gives  indication  of  parts,  by  listening  atten 
tlvely,  or  asking  a  pertinent  question,  one  of 
the  professors  shall  distinguish  him,  by  taking 
snufF  oat  of  his  box  in  the  pretence  of  the 

;  whole  audience. 

N.  &  The  seat  of  leaning  is  now  removed 
Drooi  the  comer  of,  the  chUnncy  on  the  left- 

.hand  towards  the  window*  to  the  round  table 
in  the  middle  ef  the  floor  over  against  the  fire ; 
a  rerolutipn  mu^  lamented  by  the  porters 
and  chairmen*  who  were  much  edified  through 

k»  pai\e  of  glass  that  remained  broken  all  the 
last  summer. 

1  capnot  forbear  advertising  my  correspon- 
dents, that  I  think  myself  treated  by  some  of 
them  after  too  familiar  a  manner,  and  in 
phrases  that  neither  become  them  to  give,  nor 
me  to  take.  1  shall,  therefore,  desire  for  the; 
future,  that  if  any  ooe  returns  me  an  answer 
to  a  letter,  he  will  not  tell  me  he  has  received 
the  favour  of  my  letter ;  but,  if  he  does  not 
think  fit  to  say  he  has  received  the  honour  of 
it,  that  he  tell  me  in  plain  English,  ue  has  re- 
ceived my  letter  of  such  a  date.  I  mast  like« 
wise  insist,  that  he  would  conclude  with.  Jam 
with  great  respect,  or  plainly,  lam,  without 
farther  addition ;  and  not  insult  me,  by  an  as- 
surance of   his  being  wUh  great  truth  and 

-pattern  my^  humble  servctHi,    There  is  likewise 

-another  mark  of  superiority  which  1  cannot 
bea#;  and  tberefere  mast  inform  my  corres- 

twndentSy  that  1  discard  eiii/aith/ui  humble 
servante,  and  am  resolved  tb  read  no-  letters 

4hat  are  not  subscribed,  your  most  obedient,  or 
mmt  humble  servant,  or  both.     These  may 

•appear  niceties  to  vulgar  minds,  but  they  are 

such  as  Bseu  of  honour  and  distinction  must 
have  regard  to.  And  I  very  well  remember  a 
famourduel  in  France*  wbere  four  were  killed 

bf  one  side,  and  three  of  the  other,  occasioned 

'By  a  gentleman's  subscribing  himself  a  most 

■wffeetionaUjriend* 

No.  79.]     Tuesday,  October  11,  1709. 

Felices  ter,  et  ampUns, 

Qao«  iimpU  tepct  copula ;  nee  malb 
Divalsoi  qoeriflMnib, 

Soprana  oilin»aolvet  amor  die. 

Hot.  1.  Od.  xtii.  17. 
Thrice  happy  they,  in  pare  ddiehts 
Whom  love  in  mntnal  bomis  unites, 
Unbroken  by  coraplaints  or  strife 
Even  to  the  latest  hours  of  life.  Francis. 

From  my  own  Jpartment,  October  10.    ^ 
My  sitfter  Jenny's  lover,  the  honest  Tran- 
quillus^  for  that  shall  be  his  name,  has  been 


impatient  with  me  .to  despfttcb  the  necessary 
directions  for  his  marriage ;  that  whi^  f  am 
taken  up  with  imagimvy  schemes,  as  he  calls 
them,  he  might  not.  burn  with  real  desire,  and 
the  torture  of  expectation.'  When  I  had  re- 
primanded him  for  the  ardour  wherein  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  which  I  thought  had  not 
enough  of  that  veneration  with  which  the 
macriage-bed  is  to  be  ascended,  I  told  him, 
'  the  day  of  his  nuptials  should  be  on  the  Sa- 
turday following,  which  was  the  eighth  instant.' 
On  the  seventh  in  the  evening,  poor  Jenny 
came  into  my  chamber*  and,  having  her  heart 
full  of  the  great  change  of  life  from  a  virgin 
condition  to  that  of  a  wife,  she  long  sat  sileut. 
I  saw  she  expected  me  to  entertain  her  on  this 
important  stUyeet,  which  was  too  delicate  a 
circumstance  for  herself  to  touch  upon  ;  where- 
upon I  relieved  her  modesty  in  the  following 
maoner :  '  Sister,'  said  I, '  you  are  now  going 
from  me :  and  be  contei|ted»  that  yom  leave  tl^ 
company  of  a  talkative  old  man,  for  that  of  a 
sober  young  one:  but  take  this  along  with 
you,  that  there  is  no -mean  in  the  state  you  are 
entering  into,  but  you.ar^  to-  be. exquisitely 
happy' or  miserable,  and  your  fortune  in  this 
way  of  life  will  be  wholly  of  your  own  making. 
In  all  the  marriages  I  have  ever  seen,  most  of 
which  have  been  unhappy  ones,  the  great  cause 
of  evil  has  proceeded  from  slight  occasions ;  and 
I  take  it  to  be  the  first  maxim  in  a  married  con- 
dition* that  you  are  to  be  above  trifles.  When 
two  persons  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  each 
other  as  to  come  together  for  life,  they  will 
not  differ  in  matters  o/  importance,  because 
they  think  of  each  other  with  respect ;  and  in 
regard  to  all  things  of  consideration  that  may 
affect  them  they  are  prepared  for  mutual  as- 
sistance and  reljef  in  such  occurrences.  For 
less  occa&ions,  they  form  no  j^esolutions,  but 
leave  their  minds  unprepared. 

'  This,  dear  Jenny,  is  the  reason  that  the 
quarrel  between  sir  Harry  Willit  and  bis  lady, 
which  began  about  her  squirrel,  is  irreconcila- 
ble. Sir  Harry  was  reading  a  grave  author ; 
she  runs  into  his  study,  and  in  a  playing  hu- 
mour, claps  the  squirrel  upon  the  folio:  he 
threw  the  animal  in  a  rage  on  the  floor ;  she 
snatches  it  up  again,  calls  sir.  Harry  a  sour 
pedant,  withput  good  nature  or.g<M><^  manners. 
This  cast  him  into  such  a  rage,  that  he  threw 
down  the  table  before  him,  kicked  the  book 
round  the  .room;  then  recollected  himself: 
**  Lord,  madam,"  said  he,  **  why  did  you  run 
into  such  expressions?  I  was,"  said  he,  *'  in 
the  highest  delight  with  that  author,  when 
you  clapped  your  squirrel  upon  my  book;" 
and,  smiling,  added  upon  recollection,  *  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  your  favourite,  and  pray  let 
us  all  be  friends."  My  lady  was  so  far  from 
accepting  this  apology,  that  she  immediately 
conceived  a  resolution  to  keep  him  under  for 
ever ;  and  with  a  serious  air  replied, "  There  is 
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DO  regard  to  be  had  to  wbat  a  man  says,  who 
can  fall  into  so  indecent  a  rage,  and  such  an 
abject  submission,  in  the  same  moment,  for 
which  I  absolutely  despise  you."  Upon  which 
she  rushed  out  of  the  room.  Sir  Harry  staid 
some  minutes  behind,  to  think  and  command 
himself ;  after  which  he  foUowecl  her  into  her 
bed-chamber,  where  she  was  prostrate  upon 
the  bed,  tearing  her  hair,  and  naming  twenty 
coxcombs  who  would  have  used  her  otherwise. 
This  provoked  him  to  so  high  a  degree,  that 
he  forbore  nothing  but  beating  her;  and  all 
the  servants  in  the  family  were  at  their  several 
stations  listening,  whilst  the  best  man  and 
woman,  the  best  master  and  mistress,  defamed 
each  other  in  a  way  that  is  not  to  be  repeated 
even  at  Billinsgate.  You  know  this  ended  in 
an  immediate  separation  :  she  longs  to  return 
home,  but  knows  not  how  to  do  it :  he  invites 
her  home  every  day,  and  lies  with  every  woman 
he  can  get.  Her  husband  requires  no  submis- 
sion of  her;  but  she  thinks  her  very  return 
will  argue  she  is  to  blame,  which  she  is  resolved 
to  be  for  ever,  rather  than  acknowledge  it. 
Thus,  dear  Jenny,  my  great  advice  to  you  is, 
be  guarded  against  giving  or  receiving  little 
provocations.  Great  matters  of  offence  I  have 
no  reason  to  fear  either  from  you  or  your  hus- 
band.' 

After  this,  we  turned  our  discourse  into  a 
more  gay  style,  and  parted :  but  before  we  did 
so,  I  made  her  resign  her  snuff-box  for  ever, 
and  half  drown  herself  with  washing  away  the 
stench  of  the  musty. 

But  the  wedding  morning  arrived,  and  our 
family  being  very  numerous,  there  was  no 
avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  making  the  ce- 
remony and  festival  more  public,  than  the 
modem  way  of  celebrating  them  makes  roe 
approve  of.  The  bride  next  morning  came  out 
of  her  chamber,  dressed  with  all  the  art  and 
care  that  Mrs.  Toilet,  the  tire- woman,  could 
bestow  on  her.  She  was  on  her  wedding-day 
three-aud>twenty  ;  her  person  is  far  from  what 
we  call  a  regular  beauty  ;  but  a  certain  sweet- 
iiess  in  her  countenance,  an  ease  in  her  shape 
and  motion,  with  an  unaffected  modesty  in  her 
looks,  had  attractions  beyond  what  symmetry 


at  the  Old-Devil  at  Temple-bar,  as  a  place 
sacred  to  mirth  tempered  with  discretion, 
where  Ben  Jonson  and  his  sons  used  to  make 
their  liberal  meetings.  Here  the  chief  of  the 
Staffian  race  appeared;  and  as  soon  as  the 
company  were  come  into  that  ample  room, 
Lepidus  Wagstaff*  began  to  make  me  compli- 
ments for  choosing  that  place,  and  fell  into 
a  discourse  upon  the  subject  of  pleasure  and 
entertainment,  drawn  from  the  rules  of  Ben's 
club,  which  are  in  gold  letters  over  the  chim- 
ney. Lepidus  has  a  way  very  uncommon,  and 
speaks  on  subjects  on  which  any  man  else 
would  certainly  offend,  with  great  dexterity. 
He  gave  us  a  large  account  of  the  public  meet- 
ings of  all  the  well-turned  minds  who  had 
passed  through  this  life  in  ages  past,  and  closed 
his  pleasing  narrative  with  a  discourse  on  mar- 
riage, and  a  repetition  of  the  following  verses 
out  of  Milton.f 

'  Hall,  we<lded  love  f  myrterioas  law  I  trne  soarce 
Ot  humnn  oftspriog,  sole  propriety 
In  paradise,  of  all  Uilnys  comraoo  else. 
By  thee  adultcroas  last  was  driven  from  men 
Amone  the  bestial  herds  to  range  ;  by  thee, 
Foanded  in  reason,  loyal,  Jnat,  and  pnret 
Rclatiom  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 
Perp^oal  foantafn  of  domestic  sweets, 
Wbooe  bed  b  nndeflied  and  chaste  pronoonccd* 
Present  or  past,  as  saints  or  patriarchs  nseil. 
Here  Love  lib  golden  shafts  employs ;  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  hb  parplu  wings : 
Reigns  here,  and  revels  not  in  tbe  bought  smite 
Of  barluts,  loveless,  joyless,  unendeared. 
Casual  fniition  ;  nor  In  court  amours, 
Mixe'i  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnifht  ball. 
Or  serenade,  which  the  starved  lover  sings 
To  bis  proud  fair,  best  quilted  with  disdain.' 

In  these  verses,  all  the  images  that  can  come 
into  a  young  wtiman's  head  on  such  an  occa- 
sion are  raised  ;  but  that  in  so  chaste  and  ele- 
gant a  manner,  that  the  bride  thanked  him  for 
his  agreeable  talk,  ond  we  sat  down  to  dinner. 

Among  the  rest  of  the  company,  there  waa 
got  in  a  fellow  ^ou  call  a  Wag.  This  ingeuiooB 
person  is  the  usual  life  of  all  feasts  and  merri- 
ments, by  speaking  absurdities,  and  putting 
every  body  of  breeding  and  modesty  out  of 
countenance.  As  soon  as  we  sat  down,  he 
drank  to  the  bride's  diversion  that  night ;  and 
then  made  twenty  double  meanings  on  the 
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tfown.'  The  nerry  mtn,  w(md«rin(^,  angry, 
ttd  lookiai?  rouadt  was  the  dnrersioo  of  the 
Uble.  Wliea  he  offered  to  recoTer,  and  tay, 
*  To  the  bride's  best  thoii|^bts,' '  Knock  him 
iowo/  says  the  lieutenant,  and  so  on.  This 
lilly  humour  diverted,  and  saved  us  from  the 
lulsome  eutertainraeot  of  an  ill-bred  coxeoDsb ; 
and  the  bride  drank  the  lieutenant's  healtb. 
We  returned  to  my  lod^og^,  and  Tranquillus 
Jed  his  wife  to  her  apartment,  witheut  the  ce- 
remony of  throwing  the  stocking. 

One  in  the  morning  of  th«  8(h  of  October,  1709. 

1  was  this  night  looking  on  the  moon,  and 
find  by  certain  signs  in  that  luminaiy,  that  a 
certain  person  under  her  domhiion,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  distempered,  will,  within 
a  few  hours,  publish  a  pamphlet,  wherein  he 
will  pretend  to  give  my  lucubratk>iis  ta  a 
wrong  pemm ;  and  I  require  all  sober  disposed 
persons  to  avoid  meeting  the  said  lunatic^  or 
giving  him  any  credence  any  farther  than  pity 
demands;  and  to  lock  up  the  said  person 
wherever  they  find  him,  keeping  him  from  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.  And  I  hereby  prohibit  any 
person  to  take  u|ion  him  my  writings,  ob  paiti 
•f  being  sent  by  me  into  Lethe  with  the  said 
lunatic  and  all  his  works. 


i^*^^^^»««i 
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Qniowrid  acurt  bgmiiM 


-MOlrieit  ftnragottbeHL     AfV.Sat.U85,a6. 

Wliatovcr  food  U  done,  wkaiever  W 

By  bomau  kind,  shall  tbU  coUectloo  fill. 

Grecian  Offfee^hotue,  October  18. 

This  learned  board  has  complained  to  me  of 
the  exorbitant  price  of  late  years  put  upon 
books,  and  consequently  00  learning,  which 
bas  raised  the  rewaid  demanded  by  learned 
men  for  their  advice  and  labour.  In  order  to 
regulate  and  fix  a  standard  in  these  matters ; 
divines,  pbysieiano,  asd  lawyers,  have  sent  in 
large  proposals,  which  are  of  great  light  and 
instructk>n.  From  the  perusal  of  these  me- 
morials, I  am  come  to  thia*  immediate  resolu- 

matter  at 
be  valued 
nen  by  the 
r  goodness, 
tly  physic, 
their  Ian- 
nderstood, 
bem  of  no 
rr  a  price, 
and  as  it 
',  the  value 
cy  and  ob- 
esa-  of  the 
Hiidiog  be 
settle  aiao 
Insomuch 


that  even  these  our  ttieuhraiioiis,  tbuu^U 
hereafter  printed  by  Aldus,  Elsevir,  or  Siepht>ns, 
shall  not  advance  above  one  single  peiniy»* 

.  fThkes  ChocoUUg.  house,  October  12. 

Jt  will  be  allowed  me,  that  I  have  all  along 
showed  great  respect  in  mattere  whidi  concern 
the  fair  sex ;  but  the  inhumanity  with  which 
the  author  of  the  following  letter  has  been  used 
is  not  to  be  suflfered. 

'SIR,  October  9. 

Yesterday,  I  bad  the  misfortune  to  drop  in 
at  my  lady  Haughty *s  upon  her  visiting-day. 
When  I  entered  the  room  where  she  receives 
company,  they  all  stood  up  indeed ;  but  they 
stood  as  if  they  were  to  stare  at,  rather  than  to 
receive  me.  After  a  long  pause,  a  servant 
brought  a  round  stool,  on  which  I  sat  down 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  in  the  presence 
of  no  less  than  twelve  persons,  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  lolling  in  elbow-chairs.  And,  to  coni> 
plete  my  disgrace,  my  mistress  was  of  the  so- 
ciety. I  tried  to  compose  myself  in  vain,  not 
knowing  how  to  dispose  of  either  my  legs  or 
arms,  nor  bow  to  shape  my  countenance ;  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  room  being  still  upon  me  in 
a  profound  silence.  My  confusion  at  last  was 
so  great,  that,  without  speaking,  or  being 
spoken  to,  I  fled  for  it,  and  left  the  assembly 
to  treat  me  at  their  discretion.  A  lecture  from 
you  upon  these  inhuman  distinctions  in  a  free 
nation,  will,  I  doubt  not,  prevmt  the  like  evils 
for  the  future,  and  make  it,  as  we  say,  as  cheap 
sitting  as  standing.  I  am,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  Sir,  your  most  humble, 

'  and  most  obedient  servant, 

•J.  R. 

'  P.  9.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  iofbrm  yoti, 
that  a  fair  young  lady  sat  m  aw  armliess  ehaif 
upon  my  right  hand,  with  manifest  discontent 
in  her  looks.* 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  tM  epistle,  I  heard 
a  very  gentte  knodc  at  my  door:  my  maid 
went  down,  and  brought  up  woitl, '  that  a  tall, 
lean,  blaek  man^  wdl  dressed,  who  sard  he 
had  not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted'  with  me, 
desired  to  he  admitted.'  I  bid  her  show  him 
ap)  met  fatm  at  my  chamherdoor,  and  then 
fMl  back  a  few  paces.  fl«  appraacbed  me  with 
peat  respeec,  and  told  me,  with  a  low  voice, 
be  was  the  gentleman  that  had  been  seated 
upon  the  wmnd  stool.'  I  imvediately  reool* 
looted  that  there  was  a  jolnt-etool  in-  my  cham* 
ber»  wbleh  I  waa  afraid  he  mlg^it  take  fbr  a« 
iMtmmenC  o#  distinctiow,  and  therefore  winked 
at  my  boy  to  oanry  it  into  my  closet.  I  then 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  upper 

*  The  advance  o'  one  penny  on  each  nninber  of  the  lo> 
enbrntfon*.  ynVM  .ems  to  be  meant  here,  Jest  deobM 
the  origiaal  pri<'C  of  the  pafer. 
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end  of  my  room,  where  I  placed  bim  in  my 
^reat  elhow-chair ;  at  the  same  time  drawing 
another  without  arms  to  it,  for  myself  to  sit  by 
him.     I  then  asked  him,  '  at  what  time  this 
misfortune  beftll  him  ?'  He  answered,  *  between 
the  liours  of  seven  and  eight  in  the  evenino^/ 
1  further  demanded  of  hrm,  what  he  had  ate 
or  drunk  that  day  ?  he  replied,  *  nothing  but 
a  dish  of  water-gruel    with  a  few  plums  in  it.' 
In  the  next  place,  1  felt  his  pulse,  which  was 
very  low  and  languishing.  These  circumstances 
confirmed  mc  in  an  opinion,  which  I  had  en- 
tertained upon  the  first  reading  of  his  letter, 
that  the  gentleman  was  far  gone  in  the  spleen. 
I  therefore  advised  him  to  rise  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  plunge  into  the  cold-bath,  there  to 
remain    under    water   until    he  was  almost 
drowned.    This  I  ordered  him  to  repeat  six 
days  successively.;  and  on  the  seventh,  to  re- 
pair at  the  wonted  hour  to  my  lady  Haughty's, 
and  to  acquaint  me  afterwards  with  what  he 
shall  meet  with  there ;  and  particularly  to  tell 
me,  whether  he  shall  think  they  stared  upon 
him  so  much  as  the  time  before.    The  gentle- 
man smiled ;  and  by  his  way  of  talking  to  me, 
showed  himself  a  man  of  excellent  sense  in  all 
particulars,  unless  when  a  cane-chair,  a  round 
or  a  joint-stool,  were  spoken  of.     He  opened 
his  heart  to  me  at  the  same  time  concerning 
several  other  grievances ;  such  as,  being  over- 
looked in  public  assemblies,  having  his  bows 
unanswered,  being  helped  last  at  table,  and 
placed  at  the  ba^  part  of  a  coach ;  with  many 
other  distresses,  which  have  withered  his  coun- 
tenance, and  worn  him  to  a  skeleton.   Finding 
him  a  man  of  reason,  1  entered  into  the  botttim 
of  bis  distemper.  *  Sir,'  said  I,*  there  are  more 
of  your  constitution   in  this  island  of  Great 
Britain  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
and  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  tell  me,  whether 
you  do  not  observe,  that  you  meet  with  most 
aflfronts  in  rainy  days  ?'  He  answered  candidly. 
•  that  he  had  long  observed,  that  people  were 
less  saacy  in  sunshine  than  in  cloudy  weather.' 
Upon  which  I  told  him  plainly,  *  his  distemper 
was  the  spleen;    and  that  though  the  world 
was  very  ill-natured,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  he 
believed  it.'     I  furtiier  assured  him,  that  his 
use  of  the  cold-bath,  with  a  course  to  Sieel 
which  I  should  prescribe  bim,  would  certainly 
cure  most  of  his  acquaintance  of  their  rude- 
ness, ill-behaviour,   and  impertinence.'     My 


•  IIOKOUKED  SIR,  October  d 

*  I  have  lately  contracted  a  very  honest  and 
undissembled  claudication  in  my  left  foot, 
which  will  be  a  double  affliction  to  me,  if,  ac- 
cording to  your  Tatler  of  this  day,  it  must  pass 
upon  the  world  for  a  piece  of  singularity  and 
affectation.  I  must,  therefore,  humbly  beg 
leave  to  limp  along  the  streets  after  my  ovin 
way,  or  I  shall  be  inevitably  ruined  in  coach- 
hire.  As  soon  as  I  am  tolerably  reco^'ered,  1 
promise  to  walk  as  upright  as  a  ghost  in  a 
tragedy,  being  i.ot  of  a  stature  to  spare  an  inch 
of  height  that  I  can  any  way  pretend  to.  I 
honour  your  lucubrations,  and  am,  with  the 
most  profound  submission,  Honoured  Sir, 
*  Your  most  dutiful  and 

'  roost  obedient  servant,  &c/ 

Not  doubting  but  the  case  is  as  the  gentleman 
represents,  I  do  hereby  order  Mr.  Morphew  to 
deliver  him  out  a  licence,  upon  paying  his  fees, 
which  shall  empower  him  to  wear  a  cane  until 
the  thirteenth  of  March  next ;  five  months  being 
the  most  I  can  allow  for  a  sprain. 

St,  James  s  Coffee-house  October  12. 
We  received  this  morning  a  mail  from  Hol- 
land, which  brings  advice  that  the  siege  of 
Mons  is  carried  on  with  so  great  vigour  and 
bravery,  that  we  hope  very  suddenly  to  be 
masters  of  the  place ;  all  things  necessary  being 
prepared  for  making  the  assault  on  the  horn- 
work  and  ravelin  of  the  attack  of  Bertamont, 
the  charge  began  with  the  fire  of  bombs  and 
grenadoes,  which  was  so  hot,  that  the  enemy 
quitted  their  post,  and  we  lodged  ourselves  on 
those  works  without  opposition.  During  this 
storm,  one  of  our  bombs  fell  into  a  magazine 
of  the  enemy,  and  blew  it  up.  There  are  ad- 
vices, which  say  the  court  of  France  had  made 
new  offers  of  peace  to  the  confederates ;  but 
this  intelligence  wants  confirmation. 
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Hk  mannt  ob  p«triiim  pagnando  vulneni  paol,— 
OuiquG  pU  vates,  ec  PIubIk)  digna  locutl ; 
Inventus  ant  qoi  vium  cxcolun^  per  artes, 
Qniqne  m\  memorcs  alioc  feccre  mcrendo. 

nrg.  -ffn.  vL  GCO. 

Here  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  coontry'a  good. 
In  fighting  lleldt  were  prodigul  of  Mood ; 
Here  voett  worthy  tlieir  Inapirioir  ffod. 
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greatest  actions  have  proceeded  from  the  pros- 
pect of  the  one  or  tlie  other  of  tt)ese ;  but  my 
desi^  is  to  treat  only  of  (hose  who  have 
chiefly  proposed  to  themselves  the  latter,  as 
the  principal  reward  of  their  labours.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  I  excluded  from  my  Tables 
of  Fame  all  the  fcreat  fon\iders  and  votaries  of 
religiuD ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  also,  that  I 
am  more  than  ordinary  anxious  to  do  justice 
to  the  persons  of  whom  I  am  now  ^\ng  to 
speak  ;  for,  since  fame  was  the  only  end  of 
all  their  enterprises  and  studies,  a  man  cannot 
be  too  scrupulous  in  allotting  them  their  due 
proportion  of  it.  It  was  this  consideration 
which  made  me  call  the  whole  body  of  the 
learned  to  my  assistance ;  to  many  of  whom 
1  mast  own  my  obligations  for  the  catalogues 
of  illustrious  persons,  which  they  have  sent  me 
in  upon  this  occasion.  I  yesterday  employed 
the  whiile  afternoon  in  comparing  them  with 
each  other ;  which  made  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion upon  my  imagination,  that  they  broke  nty 
sleep  fur  the  first  part  of  the  following  night, 
and  at  length  threw  me  into  a  very  agreeable 
vision,  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  describe  in 
all  its  particulars. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide 
and  boundless  plain^Jhat  was  covered  with  pro- 
digious multnadesof  people,  which  no  man 
could  number,  f  n  the  midst  of  it  there  stood 
a  mrpinfiini  trith  its  head  above  the  clouds. 
The  sides  were  extremely  steep,  and  of  such  a 
particular  structure,  that  no  creature  which 
was  not  made  in  a  human  figure  could  possi- 
bly ascend  it.  On  a  sudden  there  was  heard 
from  the  top  of  it  a  sound  like  that  of  a  trum- 
pet ;  but  so  exceeding  sweet  and  harmonious, 
that  it  filled  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it 
with  raptures,  and  gave  such  high  and  delight- 
ful sensations,  as  seemed  to  animate  and  raise 
human  nature  above  itself.  This  made  me 
very  much  amazed  to  find  so  very  few  in  that 
innumerable  multitude,  who  had  ears  fine 
enough  to  hear,  or  relish  this  music  with  plea- 
r*-.&ure :  but  my  wonder  abated,  when,  upon  look- 
ing round  me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive 
to  three  syrens,  doatbed  like  goddesses,  and 
',  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance, 
^nd  Pleasure.  They  were  seated  on  three 
rocks,  amidst  a  beautiful  variety  of  groves, 
meadows,  and  rivulets,  that  lay  on  the  borders 
of  the  mountain.  While  the  base  and  grovelling 
multitude  of  different  nations,  ranks,  and  ages 
were  listening  to  these  delusive  deities,  those 
of  a  more  erect  aspect,  and  exalted  sjnrit, 
separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and 
marched  in  great  bodies  towards  the  mountain 
from  whence  they  heard  the  sound,  which  still 
grew  sweeter,  the  more  they  listened  to  it. 

On  a  sudden,  met  bought  this  select  band 
sprang  forward,  with  a  resolution  to  climb  the 
ascent,  and  follow  the  call  of  that  heavenly 
ibusie.    Every  one  took  something  with  hini 


that  he  thought  might  be  of  assistance  to  him 
in  his  march.  Several  had  their  swords  drawn, 
some  carried  rolls  of  paper  in  their  hands,  some 
had  compasses,  others  quadrants,  others  tele- 
scopes, and  others  pencils.    Some  had  laurels 
on  their  heads,  and  others  buskins  on  their 
legs ;  in  short,  there  was  scarce  any  instrument 
of  a  mechanic  art»  or  liberal  science,  which 
was  not  made  use  of  on  this  occasion.  My  good 
dsmon,  who  stoad  at  my  right  hand  during  the 
course  of  this  whole  vision,  observing  in  me  a 
burning  desire  to  join  that  glorious  company, 
told  me,  *  he  highly  approved  that  generou^ 
ardour  with  which  1  seemed  transported  ;  but,^ 
at  the  same  time,  advised  me  to  cover  my  face  \ 
with  a  mask  all  the  while  I  was  to  labour  on  1 
the  ascent.'     I  took  his  council,  without  en*  j 
quiring  into  his  reasons.    The  whole  body  now  / 
broke  into  different  parties,  and  began  to  climb 
the  precipice  by  ten  thousand  different  paths. 
Several  got  into   little   alleys,  which  did  not 
reach  far  up  the  hill,  before  they  ended,  and 
led  no  farther;  and  I  observed,  that  most  of 
theartizans,  which  considerably  diminished  our 
number,  fell  into  these  paths. 

We  left  another  considerable  body  of  ad- 
venturers behind  us,  who  thought  they  had 
discovered  by-ways  up  the  hill,  which  proved  so 
very  intricate  and  perplexed,  that,  after  hav- 
ing advanced  in  them  a  little,  they  were  quite 
lost  among  the  several  turns  and  windings; 
and  though  they  were  as  active  as  any  in  their 
motions,  they  made  but  little  progress  in  the 
ascent.  These,  as  my  guide  informed  me,  were 
men  ofTubtle"t€Tiipis«,"inid  pttzzled-p<4U 
jrbo-wouliL-Suppjv  "the-^JtSce  of  real  wisdoni. 
with  cunninjg^nd  AfGIiee.  ^"Among  thosfiTjftho 
were"  far' advanced  in  their  way,'  there  were 
some,  that  by  one  false  step,  fell  backward, 
and  lost  more  ground  in  a  moment  than  they 
htid  gained  for  many  hours,  or  could  be  ever 
able  to  recover.  We  were  now  advanced  very 
high,  and  observed  that  all  the  different  paths 
which  ran  about  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
began  to  meet  in  two  great  roads ;  which 
insensibly  gathered  the  whole  multitude  of 
travellers  into  two  great  bodies.  At  a  little 
distance  from  the  entrance  of  each  road  there 
stood  a  hideous  phantom  that  opposed  our 
further  passage.  One  of  these  apparitions  had 
his  right  hand  filled  with  darts,  which  he 
brandished  in  the  face  of  all  who  came  up  that 
way.  Crowds  ran  back  ^t  the  appearance  of 
it,  and  cried  out,'^i)eatb.  The  spectre  that 
guarded  the  other  road  jygJBHvy.  -;  Shc-yft? 
"Iitil  Hiuied  nltli  Weapons  of  destruction,  like 
the  former;  but  by  dreadful  hissings,  noises 
of  reproach,  and  a  horrid  distracted  laughter, 
she  appeared  more  frightful  than  Death  itself, 
insomuch,  that  abundance  of  our  company 
were  discouraged  from  passing  any  farther, 
and  some  appeared  ashamed  of  having  come 
so  far.   As  for  myself,  1  must  confess,  my  heart 
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ihmok  witfaio  me  at  the  light  of  these  ghastly 
appearances ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  the  voice  of 
the  trumpet  came  more  fuH  npoo  us,  so  that 
we  felt  a  new  rtsoiution  reviving  in  us  |  and  in 
proportion  as  this  resolution  grew,  the  terrors 
before  us  seemed  to  vanish.  Most  of  the  eom- 
paiiy,  who  had  swonls  in  their  hands,  marched 
on  with  great  spirit,  and  an  air  of  defiance,  up 
the  road  that  was  commanded  by  Death  (  while 
others,  who  had  thought  and  contemplation  in 
their  looks,  went  forward  in  a  more  composed 
manner  up  the  road  possessed  by  Envy.  The 
way  above  these  apparitions  grew  smooth  and 
uniform,  and  was  bo  delightful,  that  the  tra- 
vellers went  on  with  pleasure*  and  in  a  little 
time  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  They 
here  began  to  breathe  a  delicious  kind  of  ether, 
and  saw  all  the  fields  about  them  covered  with 
H  kiud  of  purple  light,  that'  made  them  refle«t 
with  satitfaction  on  their  past  toils ;  and  diflfused 
a  secret  joy  through  the  whole  assembly,  which 
showed  itself  ia  every  look  and  feature.  In 
the  midst  of  these  happy  fields  there  stood  a 
palace  of  a  very  glorious  structure.  It  had 
four  great  foldings  doors,  that  huctd  the  dmr 
several  quarters  of  the  world.  On  the  top  of 
it  was  enthroned  tjirxprfdess  of  thrjDojlulain,: 
who  smiled  upon  her  votaries,  and  sounded  the 
silver  trumpet  which  had  ealled  them  up,  and 
cheered  them  in  their  passage  to  her  pali^ce. 
Tbey  bad  now  formed  themselves  ipto  several 
divisions;  a  baud  of  historians  taking  their 
stations  at  each  door,  according  to  the  persona 
whom  tbey  were  to  introduce. 

On  a  sudden,  the  trumpet,  which  had  hitherto 
sounded  on\y  a  march,  or  a  point  of  war,  now 
swelled  all  its  notes  into  triumph  and  exulta<r 
tiun.  The  whole  fabric  shook,  and  the  doors 
flew  open.  The  first  who  stepped  forward  was 
a  beautiful  and  blooming  hero,  and*  as  I  beard 
by  the  murmuvs  round  me,  Ale^iander  the 
Great.  He  was  conducted  by  a  crowd  of  his- 
torians. The  person  who  immediately  walked 
before  him,  was  remarkable  for  an  embroidered 
garment,  who,  net  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  place,  was  conducting  him  to  an  apartment 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  fabulous  heroes. 
The  name  of  this  falae  guide  was  Quiiitus  Cur- 
tius.  But  Arrian  and  Pluta(«h,  who  knew 
better  the  avenues  of  thit  palace,  oondiicted 


of  fame,  smiled  with  an  ineflkble  grace  at  tbet f 
meeting,  and  retired. 

Julius  CflBsar  was  now  coming  forward ;  and, 
though  moet  ef  the  historians  offered  their 
aervice  to  introduce  him,  be  left  them  at  the 
door,  and  would  have  no  conductor  but  him- 
self. 

The  neat  who  advanced,  was  a  man  of  A 
home^  hut  cheerful  aspect,  and  attended  by 
persons  of  greater  figure  than  any  that  appeared 
en  this  occasion.  Plato  was  on  his  right  hand» 
and  Xenophon  on  bis  left.  He  bowed  to  Homer, 
and  sat  down  by  him.  It  was  expected  that 
Hate  would  himself  have  taken  a  place  next 
to  his  master,  Socrates;  but  on  a  sudden  there 
was  heard  a  great  clamour  of  disputants  at  the 
door,  who  appeared  with  Aristotle  at  the  head 
of  them.  That  philosopher,  with  some  rude- 
ness, but  great  strength  of  reason,  convinced 
the  whole  table,  that  a  title  to  the  fifth  place 
was  his  due,  and  took  it  accordingly. 

He  had  scarce  sat  down,  when  the  same 
beautiful  virgin  that  had  introdueed  Homer, 
brought  in  another,  who  hung  back  at  the  en- 
trance, and  would  have  excused  himself,  had 
not  his  modesty  been  overcome  by  the  invita- 
tkin  of  all  who  sat  at  the  table.  His  guide 
and  behaviour  made  me  easily  conclude  it  was 
Virgil.  Cicero  next  appeared  and  took  bis 
place.  He  had  enquired  at  the  door  for  one 
Lucceius  to  introduce  him ;  but,  not  finding 
him  there,  he  contented  himself  with  the  at- 
tendance of  many  other  writers,  who  all,  ex- 
cept Sallust,  appeared  highly  pleased  with  the 
ottce. 

We  waited  some  time  in  expectatioD  of  the 
next  worthy,  who  came  in  with  a  great  retinue 
of  historians  whose  names  I  could  not  leanu 
most  of  them  being  natives  of  Carthage.  The 
person  thus  conducted,  who  was  Hannibal, 
seemed  much  disturbed,  and  could  not  forbear 
complaining  to  the  board,  of  the  affironts  he 
bad  met  with  among  the  Roman  historiaas, 
*  who  attempted,'  says  be, '  to  catry  me  into 
the  subterraneous  apartment ;  and,  perbeps* 
ivould  have  done  it,  had  it  not  bee«  for  the 
impartiality  of  this  gentleman,'  pointing  to 
Polybius, '  who  was  the  only  person,  except  my 
own  oountrymen,  that  was  willing  to  conduct 
me  bitber.' 
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who  alone  bad  more  merit  thin  tbeir  whele 
assembly:'  upon  wblch  he  weot  to  the  door, 
and  brought  in  Cato  of  Utica.  That  great  man 
approached  the  companj  with  such  an  air,  that 
showed  he  contemned  the  honour  which  he 
laid  a  claim  to.  Ohsenring  the  seat  opposite  to 
Canar  was  vacant,  he  took  possession  of  it,  and 
spoke  two  or  three  smart  sentences  upon  the 
nature  of  precedency,  which,  according  to  him, 
consisted  not  in  place,  but  in  intrinsic  merit : 
So  which  be  added, 'that  the  most  virtuous 
man,  wherever  he  was  seated,  was  always  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table.'  Socrates,  who 
bad  a  great  spirit  of  raillery  with  his  wisdom, 
Gi»uld  not  forbear  smiling  at  a  virtue  which 
took  so  little  pains  to  make  itself  agreeable. 
Cicero  took  the  occasion  to  make  a  long  dis- 
course in  praise  of  Cato,  which  he  uttered  with 
much  vehemence.  Cnsar  answered  him  with 
a  great  deal  of  seeming'  temper ;  but,  as  I 
stood  at  a  great  distance  from  them,  I  was  not 
able  to  bear  one  word  of  what  they  said.  But 
I  eould  not  forbear  taking  notice,  that,  in  all 
the  discourse  which  passed  at  the  table,  a  word 
or  nod  from  Homer  decided  the  controversy. 

After  a  short  pause,  Augustus  appeared, 
looking  round  him  with  a  serene  and  affable 
countenance  upon  all  the  writers  of  bis  age, 
who  strove  among  themselves  which  of  them 
should  show  him  the  greatest  marks  of  grati- 
tude and  respect.  Virgil  rose  from  the  table 
to  meet  him ;  and  though  he  was  an  accept* 
able  guest  to  all,  he  appeared  more  such  to 
the  learned  than  the  military  worthies. 

The  next  man  astonished  the  whole  table 
with  his  appearance.  He  was  slow,  solemn, 
and  silent  in  his  behaviour,  and  wore  a  raiment 
curiously  wrought  with  hieroglyphics.  As  he 
came  Into  the  middle  of  the  room,  he  threw 
back  the  skirt  of  it,  and  discovered  a  golden 
thigh.  Socrates,  at  the  sight  of  it,  declared 
against  keeping  company  with  any  who  were 
not  made  of  fle^b  and  blood  ;  and,  therefore, 
desired  Diogenes  the  Laertian  to  lead  him  to 
the  apartment  allotted  for  fabulous  heroes,  and 
worthies  of  dubious  existence.  At  his  going 
out,  he  told  them, '  that  they  dtti  not  know 
whom  they  dismissed  ;  that  he  was  now  Pytha- 
goras, the  first  of  philosophers,  and  that  for 
merly  he  had  been  a  very  brave  man  at  the 
siege  of  Troy.' — *  That  may  be  very  true,*  said 
Socrates  ;  *  but  you  forget  that  you  have  like- 
wise been  a  very  great  harlot  in  your  time.' 
This  exclusion  made  way  for  Archimedes,  who 
came  forward  with  a  scheme  of  mathematical 
figures  in  bis  hand ;  among  which  I  observed  a 
cone  and  a  cylmtier. 

Seeing  this  table  full,  I  desired  my  guide,  for 
variety,  to  lead  me  to  the  fabuk>us  apartment, 
the  roof  of  which  was  painted  with  Gorgons, 
ChimsBras,  and  Centaurs,  with  many  other 
emblematical  figures,  which  I  wanted  both 
time  and   skill  to  unriddle.    The  first  table 


WM  aknofit  ftill :  at  the  upper  end  sat  Hercu- 
les, leaning  an  arm  upon  his  club ;  on  his  right 
hand  were  Achilles  and  Ulysses,  and  between 
them  Aneas;  on  his  left  were  Hector, 
Theseus,  and  Jason :  the  lower  end  had 
Orpheus,  iEs^jp,  Phalaris,  and  Musseus.  The 
ushers  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  twelfth  man,when, 
methought,  to  my  great  joy  and  surprise,  1 
heard  some  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  men- 
tion Isaac  Bickerstaff;  but  those  of  the  upper 
end  received  it  with  disdain ;  and  said,  *  if 
they  must  have  a  British  worthy,  they  would 
have  Robin  Hood.'  While  1  was  transported 
with  the  honour  that  was  done  me,  and  burning 
with  envy  against  my  competitor,  I  was  awa- 
kened by  the  noise  of  the  cannon  which  were 
then  fired  for  the  taking  of  Moris.  I  should 
have  been  very  much  troubled  at  being  thrown 
out  of  so  pleasing  a  vision  on  any  other  occa- 
sion ;  but  thought  it  an  agreeable  change,  to 
have  my  thoughts  diverted  from  the  greatest 
among  the  dead  and  fabulous  heroes,  to  the 
most  famous  aniong  the  real  and  the  Uving. 


No.  8S.]     Tuesday,  October  18,  1709. 

Ubi  idem  et  mudmoi  et  honeatissimiu  amor  eti,  aliqaau- 
do  rroBSUit  morte  jangi,  quAm  viift  dbtrahi.    Fiat,  Max. 

Where  tliere  is  the  grciitest  and  moat  bononrable  love,  U 
b  Bometimcv  better  to  be  Joined  In  deatli,  than  separated 
in  Ufe. 

From  my  own  Jpartmeni,  October  17. 

After  the  mind  has  been  employed  on  con- 
templations suitable  to  its  greatness,  it  is  unna- 
tural to  run  into  sudden  mirth  or  levity ;  but 
we  must  let  the  soul  subside,  as  it  rose,  by 
proper  degrees.  My  late  considerations  of  the 
ancient  heroes  impressed  a  certain  gravity  upon 
my  mind,  which  is  much  above  the  little  grati- 
fication received  from  starts  of  humour  and 
fancy,  and  threw  me  into  a  pleasing  sadness. 
In  tbis^tate  of  thought  I  have  been  looking  at 
the  fire,  and  in  a  pensive  manner  reflecting 
upon  the  great  misfortunes  and  calamities  inci- 
dent to  human  life  ;  among  which  there  are 
none  that  touch  so  sensibly  as  those  which 
befall  persons  who  eminently  love,  and  meet 
with  fatal  interruptions  of  their  happiness 
when  they  least  expect  it.  The  piety|of  children 
to  parents,  and  the  aflfection  of  parents  to 
their  children,  are  the  effects  of  instinct ;  but 
the  affection  between  lovers  and  friends  b 
founded  on  reastm  and  choice,  which  has 
always  made  me  think  the  sorrows  of  the  lat- 
ter much  more  to  be  pitied  than  those  of  the 
former.A'be  contemplation  of  distresses  of  this 
sort  softens  the  mind  of  man,  and  makes  the 
heart  bptter.  It  extinguishes  the  seeds  of  envy 
and  ill-will  towards  mankind,  corrects  the  pride 
of  prosperity,  and  beats  down  all  that  fierceness 
and  insolence  which  are  apt  to  get  into  the 
minds  of  the  daring  and  i 
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For  this  reason  the  wise  Atheniant,  in  tbeir 
theatrical  performances,  laid  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people  the  greatest  afflictions  which  could 
befall  human  life,  and  insensibly  polished  their 
tempers  by  such  representations*  Among  the 
moderns,  indeed,  there  has  arisen  a  chimerical 
method  of  disposing  the  fortune  of  the  persons 
represented,  according  to  what  they  call  poeti> 
cal  justice;  and  letting  none  be  unhappy  but 
those  who  deserve  it.  In  such  cases,  an  intel- 
ligent spectator,  if  he  is  concerned,  knows  he 
ought  not  to  be  so  ;  and  can  learn  nothing 
from  si|ch  a  tenderness,  but  that  he  is  a  weak 
creature,  whose  passions  cannot  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  his  understanding,  ft  is  very  natural, 
when  one  is  got  into  such  a  way  of  thinking, 
to  recollect  those  examples  of  sorrow  which 
have  made  the  strongest  impression  upon  our 
imaginations.  An  instance  or  two  of  such  you 
will  g^ve  me  leave  to  communicate. 

A  young  gentleman  and  lady  of  ancient  and 
honourable  houses  in  Cornwall  had,  from  their 
childhood,  entertained  for  each  other  a  gene- 
rous and  noble  passion,  which  had  been  long 
opposed  by  their  friends,  by  reason  of  the  ine- 
quality of  their  fortunes  ;  but  their  constancy 
to  each  other,  and  obedience  to  those  on  whom 
they  depended,  wrought  so  much  upon  their 
relations,  that  these  celebrated  lovers  were  at 
length  joined  in  marriage.  Soon  after  their 
nuptiaU,  the  bridegroom  was  obliged  to  go  into 
a  foreign  country,  to  take  care  of  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  was  left  him  by  a  relation,  and 
came  very  opportunely  to  improve  their  mode- 
rate circumstances.  They  received  the  congra- 
tuUtions  of  all  the  country  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  I  remember  it  was  a  common  sentence  in 
every  one*8  mouth,  '  You  see  how  faithful  love 
i<»  rewarded.** 

He  took  this  agreeable  voyage,  and  sent 
home  every  post  fre^h  accounts  of  his  success 
in  his  affairs  abroad  ;  but  at  last,  though  he 
designed  to  return  with  the  next  ship,  he  la- 
mented, in  his  letters,  that  *  business  would 
detain  him  sf»me  time  longer  from  home,'  be- 
cause he  would  give  himself  the  pleasure  of  an 
unexpected  arrival. 

The  young  lady,  after  the  heat  of  the  day, 
walked  every  evening  on  the  sea-shore,  near 
which  she  lived,  with  a  familiar  friend,  her 
huslmod's  kinswoman  ;  and  diverted  herself 
with  what  objects  they  met  there,  or  upon  dis- 


perfect  tranquillity,  observing  the  setting  i>l 
the  sun,  the  calm  face  of  the  deep,  and  the 
silent  heaving  of  the  waves,  which  gently  rolled 
towards  them,  and  broke  at  their  feet ;  when 
at  a  distance  her  kinswoman  saw  something 
float  on  the  waters,  which  she  fancied  was  a 
chest ;  and  with  a  smile  told  her,  '  she  saw  it 
first,  and  if  it  came  ashore  full  of  jewels,  slie 
had  a  right  to  it.'  They  both  fixed  their  eyes 
u|)on  it,  and  entertained  themselves  with  the 
subject  of  the  wreck,  the  cousin  still  asserting 
her  right ;  but  promising,  '  if  it  was  a  prize, 
to  give  her  a  very  rich  coral  for  the  child  of 
which  she  was  then  big,  provided  she  might  be 
god*mother.*  Their  mirth  soon  abated,  when 
they  observed,  upon  the  nearer  approach,  that 
it  was  a  human  body.  The  young  lady,  who 
had  a  heart  naturally  filled  with  pity  and  com- 
passion, made  many  melancholy  reflections  on 
the  occasion.  '  Who  knows,*  said  she,  '  but 
this  man  may  be  the  only  hope  and  heir  of  a 
wealthy  house ;  the  darling  of  indulgent  pa- 
rents, who  are  now  in  impertinent  mirth,  and 
pleasing  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  offer- 
ing him  a  bride  they  have  got  ready  for  him  ? 
or,  may  he  not  be  the  master  of  a  family  that 
wholly  depended  upon  his  life  ?  There  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  half  a  dozen  fatherless  chil- 
dren, and  a  tender  wife,  now  exposed  to  poverty 
by  his  death.  What  pleasure  might  be  have 
promised  himself  in  the  different  welcome  he 
was  to  have  from  her  and  them  !  But  let  us  go 
away ;  it  is  a  dreadful  sight !  The  best  office 
we  can  do,  is  to  take  care  that  the  poor  man, 
whoever  he  is,  may  be  decently  buried.'  She 
turned  away,  when  a  wave  threw  the  carcass 
on  the  shore.  The  kinswoman  immediately, 
shrieked  out, '  Oh  my  cousin  !'  and  fell  upon 
the  ground.  l*he  unhappy  wife  went  to  help 
her  friend,  when  she  saw  her  own  hu<iband  at 
her  feet,  and  dropped  in  a  swoon  upon  the  body. 
An  old  woman,  who  had  been  the  gentleman's 
nurse,  came  out  about  this  time  to  call  the 
ladies  in  to  supper,  and  found  her  child,  as  she 
always  called  him,  dead  cm  the  shore,  her 
mistress  and  kinswoman  both  lying  dead  by 
him.  Her  loud  lamentations,  and  calling  her 
young  master  to  life,  soon  awaked  the  friend 
from  her  trance ;  but  the  wife  was  gone  for 
ever. 

When  the   family  and  neighbourhood   got 
together  round  the  bodies,  no  one  asked  any 
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A  ^DtlemaD  who  bad  courted  a  most  aj^ree 
able  young  woman,  and  won  her  beart,  ob- 
tained also  tb€  consent  of  ber  father,  to  whom 
she  was  an  only  child.  The  old  man  had  a 
fancy  that  they  should  be  married  in  the  same 
church  where  he  himself  was.  In  a  village  in 
Westmoreland,  and  made  them  set  out  while 
he  was  laid  up  with  the  g^out  at  London.  The 
bridegroom  took  only  bis  man,  the  bride  her 
maid :  they  had  the  most  agreeable  journey 
imaginable  to  the  place  of  marriage;  from 
whence  the  bridegroom  writ  the  following  letter 
to  his  wife's  father. 

•  sin,  •  >fai-ch  10,  lfi72. 

'  After  a  very  pleasant  journey  hither,  we 
are  preparing  for  the  happy  hour  in  which  I 
am  to  be  your  son.  1  assure  you  the  bride 
carries  it,  in  the  eye  of  the  vicar  who  married 
you,  much  beyond  her  mother;  though  he 
says,  your  open  sleeves,  pantaloons,  and  shoul- 
der-knot,  made  a  much  better  show  than  the 
finical  dress  1  am  in.  However,  I  am  con- 
tented to  be  the  second  fine  man  this  village 
ever  saw,  and  shall  make  it  very  merry  before 
night,  because  1  shall  write  myself  from  thence, 
'  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

*  T.  D.' 

*  The  bride  gives  her  duty,  and  is  as  hand- 
some as  an  angel.- 1  am  the  happiest  man 

breathing.' 

The  villagers  were  assembling  about  the 
church,  and  the  happy  couple  took  a  walk  in  a 
private  garden.  The  bridegroom's  man  knew 
his  master  would  leave  the  place  on  a  sudden 
after  the  wedding,  and,  seeing  him  draw  his 
pistoU  the  night  before,  took  this  opportunity 
to  go  into  his  chamber  and  charge  them.  Upon 
their  return  from  the  garden,  they  went  into 
that  room  ;  and.  after  a  little  fond  raillery  on 
the  subject  of  their  courtship,  the  lover  took  up 
a  pistol,  which  he  knew  he  had  unloaded  the 
night  before,  and,  presenting  it  to  her,  said,with 
the  most  graceful  air,  whilst  she  looked  pleased 
at  bU  agreeable  flattery ;  *  Now,  madam,  re- 
pent of  all  those  cruelties  you  have  been  guilty 
of  to  me  ;  consider,  before  you  die,  how  often 
you  have  made  a  poor  wretch  freeze  under  your 


•Silt, 


*  1,  who  two  hours  ago  told  "you  truly  1  was 
the  happiest  man  alive,  am  now  the  must  uti* 
serahle.  Your  daughter  lies  dead  at  my  feet, 
killed  by  my  hand,  through  a  mistake  of  my 
man's  charging  my  pistols  unknown  to  nir. 
Him  have  1  murdered  for  it.  Such  is  my  wed- 
ding day. 1  will  immediately  follow  my  wife 

to  her  grave  ;  but,  before  I  throw  myself  upon 
my  sword,  I  command  my  distraction  so  far  as 
to  explain  my  story,  to  you.  I  fear  my  heart 
will  not  keep  together  until  I  have  stabbed  it. 

Poor,  good  old  man  I Remember,  he  that 

killed  your  daughter  died  for  it.  In  the  article 
of  death,  I  give  you  my  thanks,  and  pray  for 
you,  though  1  dare  not  for  myself.  If  it  be 
possible,  do  not  curse  me.* 


No.  83.]      Thursday i  October  20, 1709. 

SeiiiliaalaUitin,  qnae  dellratio  appellari  solet,  tennin  le- 
vinm  eac.  non  orouiain.  M.  T.  Cic, 

That  which  i*  uraally  calkd  dotage  is  not  the  foible  of 
all  old  men.  bat  ouly  of  soch  as  an;  temarkabic  for  their 
levity  and  inconstancy. 

JFVom  my  own  Apartment ^  October  19. 

It  is  my  frequent  practice  to  visit  pUcrs  of 
resort  in  this  town  where  I  am  least  known,  to 
observe  what  reception  my  works  meet  witli 
in  the  world,  and  what  good  effects  I  may  pro- 
mise myself  from  my  labours :  and  it  being  a 
privilege  asserted  by  monsieur  Montaigne,  and 
others  of  vain-glorious  memory,  that  we  wri- 
ters of  essays  may  talk  of  ourselves  ;  I  take  the 
liberty  to  give  an  account  of  the  remarks  which 
I  find  are  ipade  by  some  of  my  gentle  readers 
upon  these  my  dissertations. 

I  happened  this  evening  to  fall  into  a  coffee- 
house near  the  Exchange,  where  two  persons 
were  reading  my  account  of  the  *  Table  of 
Fame.' 

The  one  of  these  was  commenting  as  he  read, 
and  explaining  who  was  meant  by  this  and  the 
other  worthy  as  he  passed  on.  I  observed  the 
person  over-against  him  wonderfully  intent  and 
satisfied  with  his  explanation.  When  he  came 
to  Julius  Cesar,  who  is  said  to  have  refused  any 
conductor  to  the  table  :  *  No.  no.'  said  be. 
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know.  Wbfttever  he  read,  I  found  he  inter- 
preted from  his  own  way  of  life  and  acquaint- 
ance. I  am  f  lad  my  readers  can  construe  fur 
themselves  these  difficult  points ;  hut,  fur  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  I  desi^,  when  I  cume  to 
write  my  last  paper  of  this  kind,  to  make  it  an 
explanation  of  all  my  former.  In  that  piece, 
you  shall  have  all  I  have  comnoended,  with  their 
proper  names.  The  faulty  characters  must  be 
left  as  they  are,  because  we  live  in  an  a;e 
wherein  vice  is  very  general,  and  virtue  very 
particular;  for  which  reason  the  Utter  only 
wants  explanation. 

But  I  roust  turn  my  present  discourse  to  what 
is  of  yet  plater  re^rd  to  me  than  the  care  of 
my  writings ;  that  is  to  say,  the  preservation 
of  a  lady's  heart.  Little  did  I  think  I  should 
ever  have  butioess  uf  this  kind  on  my  hands 
more;  but,  as  little  as  any  one  who  knows  me 
would  believe  it,  there  is  a  lady  at  this  time 
who  professes  love  to  me.  Her  passion  and 
^ood  humour  you  shall  have  in  her  own  words. 

*  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

*  I  had  formerly  a  very  good  opinit>n  of  my- 
self;  but  it  is  now  withdrawn,  and  I  have  placed 
It  upon  you,  Mr.  BickerstaflT,  for  whom  1  am 
not  ashamed  to  declare  I  have  a  very  great  pas- 
sion  and  tenderness.  It  is  not  for  your  face, 
fur  that  I  never  saw  :  your  shape  and  height  I 
am  equally  a  stranger  to ;  but  your  understand- 
ing charms  me,  and  I  am  lost  if  you  do  not  dis- 
semble a  little  love  for  me.  .1  am  not  without 
hopes ;  because  I  am  not  like  the  tawdry  gay 
things  that  are  ftt  only  to  make  bone  lace.  I 
am  neither  childish-young,  nor  bcldara-old, 
but,  the  world  says,  a  good  agreeable  woman. 

*  Speak  peace  to  a  troubled  heart,  troubled 
only  for  you ;  and  in  your  next  paper  let  me 
find  your  thoughts  of  me. 

'  Do  not  think  of  ftnding  out  who  I  am,  lor, 
notwithstanding  your  interest  in  demons,  they 
cannot  help  you  either  to  my  name,  or  a  sight  of 
my  face ;  therefore,  do  not  let  them  deceive  you. 

*  I  can  bear  no  discourse,  if  you  are  not  the 
subject ;  and,  believe  me,  I  know  more  of  love 
than  you  do  of  astronomy. 

'  Pray,  say  some  civil  things  in  return  to 
my  generosity,  and  you  shall  have  my  very  best 
pen  employed  to  thank  you,  and  I  will  confirm 
it.  '  I  am  your  admirer, 

•  MARIA.' 

There  b  something  wonderfully  pleasing  in 
the  favour  of  women  ;  and  this  letter  has  put 
me  in  so  good  a  humour,  that  nothing  could 
displease  me  since  1  received  it.  My  boy  breaks 
glasses  and  pipes ;  and  instead  of  giving  him  a 
knock  on  the  pate,  as  my  way  is,  for  I  hate 
scolding  at  servants,  I  only  say,  *  Ah,  Jack ! 
thou  hast  a  head»  and  so  has  a  pin,*  or  some 
such  merry  expression.  But,  alas !  how  am  I 
mortified  when  he  is  putting  on  my  fourth  pair 
of  stockings  on  these  poor  spindles  of  mine? 


'  The  fair  one  understands  love  bettar  thaii  1 
astronomy?*  I  am  sure,  without  the  help  of 
that  art,  this  poor  meagre  trunk  of  mine  is  a 
very  ill  habitation  for  love.  She  is  pleased  to 
speak  civilly  of  my  sense,  but  Imgenmm  mm/0 
habitat  is  an  invincible  difficulty  in  cases  of  this 
nature.  I  had  always,  indeed,  from  a  paesion 
to  please  the  eyes  of  the  fair,  a  great  pleasure 
in  dress.  Add  to  this,  that  I  have  writ  songs 
since  I  was  sixty,  and  have  lived  with  all  the 
circumspection  of  an  okl  beau,  as  1  am.  But 
my  friend  Horace  has  very  well  said,  *  Every 
year  takes  something  from  us ;  and  instructed 
me  to  form  my  pursuits  and  desires  according 
to  the  stage  of  my  life :  therefore,  1  have  no 
more  to  value  myself  upon,  than  that  I  ran 
converse  with  young  people  without'peevishness, 
or  wishing  myself  a  moment  younger.  For 
which  reason,  when  I  am  amongst  them,  1 
rather  moderate  than  interrupt  their  diver- 
sions. But  though  I  have  this  complacency,  I 
must  not  pretend  to  write  to  a  lady  civil  things, 
as  Maria  desires.  Time  was,  when  1  could 
have  told  her,  '  I  bad  received  a  letter  from 
her  fair  hands ;  and,  that  if  this  paper  trembled 
as  she  read  it,  it  then  best  expressed  its  author.* 
or  some  other  gay  conceit.  1'hough  I  never 
saw  her,  I  could  have  told  her,  *  that  goon 
sense  and  g^d  humour  smiled  in  her  eyes : 
that  constancy  and  good-nature  dwelt  in  her 
heart :  that  beauty  and  good  breeding  appeared 
in  all  her  actions.*  When  I  was  flve-and- twen- 
ty, upon  sight  of  one  syllable,  even  wrong  speir, 
by  a  lady  I  never  I  saw,  I  could  tell  her.  '  that 
her  height  was  that  which  was  ftt  fbr  inviting 
our  approach,  and  commanding  our  respect ; 
that  a  smile  sat  on  her  lips,  which  prefaced  her 
expressions  before  she  uttered  them,  and  her 
aspect  prevented  her  speech.  All  she  could 
say,  though  she  bad  an  infinite  deal  of  wit,  was 
but  a  repetitk>n  of  what  was  expressed  by  her 
form ;  her  form !  which  struck  her  btholdera 
with  ideas  more  moving  and  forcible  than  ever 
were  inspired  by  music,  paintiug,  or  eloquence .' 
At  this  rate  I  panted  in  those  days ;  but,  ab ! 
sixty-three !  1  am  very  sorry  I  can  only  retum 
the  agreeable  Maria  a  passk>D  expressed  rather 
from  the  head  than  the  heait. 

*  DEAR  MADAM, 

'  You  have  already  seen  the  best  of  ma,  and 
I  so  passionately  love  you,  that  I  desire  we  n»y 
never  meet.  If  you  will  examine  your  heart, 
you  will  find  that  you  join  the  man  with  the 
philosopher:  and  if  you  have  that  kind  opinion 
of  my  sense  as  you  pretend,  I  questk>n  not  but 
you  add  to  it  complexion,  air>  and  shape:  but, 
dear  Molly,  a  man  in  his  grand  climacteric  is 
of  no  sex.  Be  a  good  girl ;  and  conduct  your- 
self with  honour  and  virtue,  when  you  love  one 
younger  than  myself.  I  am  with  the  greatest 
tendemets,  Your  innocent  knrert 

«  I.  B. 
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IFUU'i  Cqffee-house,  Octoker  1 9. 

Thefe  b  aotbiof  more  oonmon  tbao  tbe 
mtakntu  meotioned  in  the  fuUowing  epistle ; 
aud  I  believe  there  it  hardly  a  man  Uving  who 
oat  not  been  iBore  or  lets  injured  by  it. 

•  81 R,  •  LmwiVEnd,  October  le. 

'  I  hare  left  the  town  some  time ;  and  much 
the  sooner,  for  not  having  had  the  advanta^, 
when  I  lived  there,  of  to  g^uod  a  pilot  at  you 
are  to  thit  present  age.  Your  cautions  to  the 
young  men  against  the  vices  of  tbe  town  are 
v4Ty  well :  but  there  is  one  not  less  iieedful, 
which  f  think  you  have  omitted.  I  had  from 
the  Rough  Diamond  (a  gentleman  so  called 
from  an  honest  blunt  wit  he  had)  not  long 
since  dead,  this  observation.  That  a  young  man 
must  be  at  least  three  or  four  years  in  London 
before  be  dares  say,  IVo, 

'  You  will  easily  see  the  truth  and  fo^ce  of 
thb  observation ;  for  1  believe  more  people  are 
drawn  away  against  their  inclinations,  than 
with  them.  A  young  man  is  afraid  to  deny 
any  body  going  to  a  tavern  to  dinner ;  or,  after 
being  gorged  there,  to  repeat  the  same  with 
another  company  at  supper,  or  to  drink  exces- 
sively, if  desired,  or  go  to  any  other  place,  or 
commit  any  other  extravagancy  proposed,  llie 
fear  of  being  thought  covetous,  to  have  no  mo- 
ney, or  to  he  under  the  dominion  or  fear  uf  his 
parents  and  friends,  hinder  him  from  the  free 
exercise  of  bis  understanding,  and  affirming 
boldly  the  tnie  reason,  which  is,  his  real  dislike 
of  what  is  desired.  If  you  could  cure  this  slavish 
facility,  it  would  save  abundance  at  their  first 
entrance  into  the  world.   '  1  am,  sir,  Yours, 

^  SOLOMON  AFfEKWIT.' 

This  epistle  hat  given  an  occaskm  to  a  trea- 
tise on  this  tahject,  wherein  I  shall  lay  down 
rules  when  a  yoong  stripling  is  to  tay,  iVa ;  asd 
a  ycwng  virgin,  Yt$. 

N.  B.  For  tbe  publication  of  this  discourse,  I 
wait  only  for  subseriptioat  from  tbe  under  gra- 
duatet  of  eaeb  univertity,  and  tbe  young  ladiet 
in  tbe  boarding-  schools  of  H  ackney  and  Chelsea, 

Si.  James's  ihffiX'hoHse,  October  19. 
Letten  from  the  Hague,  of  the  twenty-fifth 
of  October,  N.  S.  advise,  that  tbe  garrison  of 
Mons  marched  out  on  the  twenty-third  instant, 

And  A  crarricAii  of  the  aJli«ft  mjirrhMl  infit  f Ka 


rape  is  to  be  tried.  But  fay  Mr.  A.  B.'6  favour, 
1  cannot  tell  who  are  so  much  concerned  in 
that  part  of  the  law  as  the  sex  he  mentions, 
they  being  tbe  only  persons  liable  to  such  in- 
sults. Nor,  indeed,  do  I  think  it  more  un- 
reasonable that  they  should  be  iuquisitive  oq 
such  occasions  than  men  of  honour,  when  oik* 
Is  tried  fur  killing  another  in  a  duel.  It  u 
very  natural  to  enquire  huW  the  fatal  pass  was 
made,  that  we  may  the  better  defend  ourselves 
when  we  come  to  be  attacked.  Several  eminen': 
ladies  appeared  lately  at  tbe  court  of  justice  on 
such  an  occasion,  and,  with  great  patience  and 
attention,  staid  the  whole  trials  of  two  persons 
for  the  above-said  crime.  The  law  to  me,  in- « 
deed,  geems  a  little  defective  in  this  point ;  and 
it  is  a  very  great  hardship,  that  this  crime, 
which  is  committed  by  men  only,  should  have 
men  only  on  their  jury.  I  humbly,  therefore* 
propose,  that  on  future  trials  of  this  sort,  half 
of  the  twelve  may  be  women ;  and  those  such 
whose  faces  are  well  known  to  have  taken 
notes,  or  may  be  supposed  to  rentember  what 
happened  in  former  trials  in  the  same  place. 
There  is  the  learned  Androgyne,  that  would 
make  a  good  fore-woman  of  the  pannel,  who, 
by  long  attendance,  understands  as  much  law 
and  anatomy  as  is  necessary  in  this  case.  Until 
this  is  taken  care  of,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion, 
it  would  be  much  more  expedient  that  the  fair 
were  wholly  absent ;  for  to  what  end  can  it  be 
that  they  should  be  present  at  such  examina- 
tions, when  they  can  only  be  perplexed  with  a 
fellow-feeling  for  the  ii^jured,  without  any 
power  to  avenge  their  sufferings  ?  It  is  an  un- 
necessary pain  which  tbe  fair  cmes  give  them- 
selves on  these  occasions.  I  have  known  a 
young  woman  shriek  out  at  some  parts  of  tbe 
evidence ;  and  liave  frequently  observed,  that 
when  the  proof  grew  particular  and  strong, 
there  has  been  such  a  universal  flutter  of  fans, 
that  one  would  think  the  whole  female  audience 
were  falling  into  fits.  Nor,  iudeeil,  can  I  see 
how  men  themselves  can  be  wholly  unmoved 
at  such  tragical  relations. 

In  short,  I  must  tell  my  female  readers,  and 
they  may  take  an  old  man's  word  for  it,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  woman  so  graceful  and  Ixv 
coming  as  modesty.  It  adds  charms  to  their 
beauty,  and  gives  a  new  softness  to  their  sex. 
Without  it.  Bimnlicitv  and  innocence  appear 
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though  Dever  so  beautiful,  was  not  worth  her 
board  when  she  was  past  her  blashin;.  This 
discourse  naturally  briugs  into  my  thoughts  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  the  virtuous  lady 
Wbittlestick,  on  the  subject  of  Luoretia. 

'  From  my  teMablet 
•  COUSIN  ISAACt  Oct.  17. 

*  I  read  your  Tatler  of  Saturday  last,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  you  so  partial  to  your  own 
sex,  as  to  think  none  of  ours  worthy  to  sit  at 
your  first  table ;  for  sure  you  cannot  but  own 
Lucretia  as  famous  as  any  you  have  placed 
there,  who  first  parted  with  her  virtue,  and 
afterwards  with  her  life>  to  preserve  her  fame.' 

Mrs.  Biddy  Twig  has  written  me  a  letter  to 
the  same  purpose ;  but,  in  answer  to  both  my 
pretty  correspondents  and  kinswomen,  I  must 
tell  them,  that  although  1  know  Lucretia  would 
have  made  a  very  graceful  figure  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
place  her  there  because  I  knew  she  would  not 
oare  for  being  in  the  company  of  so  many  men 
without  her  husband.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
own,  that  Tarquin  himself  was  not  a  greater 
lover  and  admirer  of  Lucretia  than  1  myself  am 
in  an  honest  way.  When  ray  sister  Jenny  was 
in  her  sampler,  I  made  her  get  the  whole  story 
without  book,  and  tell  it  me  in  needle-work. 
This  illustrious  lady  stands  up  in  history  as  the 
jrlory  of  her  own  sex,  and  the  reproach  of  ours ; 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  she  fell 
«iere  so  very  particular,  that  they  seem  to  make 
adulteiy  and  murder  meritorious.  She  was  a 
woman  of  such  transcendant  virtue,  that  her 
beauty,  which  was  the  greatest  of  the  age  and 
country  in  which  she  lived,  and  is  generally 
celebrated  as  the  highest  of  praise  in  other  wo- 
men, is  never  mentioned  as  a  part  of  her  cha- 
racter. But  it  would  be  declaiming  to  dwell 
upon  so  celebrated  a  story,  which  I  mentioned 
only  in  respect  to  my  kinswomen ;  and  to 
make  reparation  for  the  omission  they  com- 
plain of,  do  further  promise  them,  that  if  they 
can  furnish  me  with  instances  to  fill  it,  there 
shall  be  a  small  tea-table  set  a-part  in  my  Pa- 
lace of  Fame  for  the  reception  of  all  of  her 
character. 

Grecian  Coffee-koutet  October  2 1 . 
I  ^as  this  evening  communicating  my  de- 
sign of  producing  obscure  merit  into  public 
view  ;  and  proposed  to  the  learned,  that  they 
would  please  to  assist  me  in  the  work.  For 
the  same  end  I  publish  my  intention  to  the 
ivorld  that  all  men  of  liberal  thoughts  may 
know  they  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  such  worthy  persons  as  have  come 
within  their  respective  observation,  and  who, 
by  misfortune,  modesty,  or  want  of  proper  wri- 
ters to  recommend  them,  have  escaped  the 
notkie  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  If,  therefore, 
aay  one  can  bring  any  tale  or  tidings  of  illus- 


trious persons,  or  glorious  actions,  that  are 
not  commonly  known,  he  is  desired  to  send  ai 
account  thereof  to  me,  at  J.  Morphew*s,  ani 
they  shall  have  justice  done  them.  At  tht 
same  time  that  I  have  this  concern  for  men  and 
things  that  deserve  reputation,  and  have  it  not, 
I  am  resolved  to  examine  into  the  claims  of 
such  aticienU  and  moderns  as  are  in  possession 
of  it,  with  a  design  to  displace  them,  in  case  I 
find  their  titles  defective.  The  first  whose  me- 
rits I  shall  inquire  into,  are  some  merry  gen- 
tlemen of  the  French  nation,  who  have  written 
very  advantageous  histories  of  their  exploits  in 
war,  love,  and  politics,  under  the  title  of  Me- 
moirs. I  am  afraid  I  shall  find  several  of  these 
gentlemen  tardy,  because  I  hear  of  them  in  no 
writings  but  their  own.  To  read  the  narrative 
of  one  of  these  authors,  you  would  fancy  that 
there  was  not  an  action  in  a  whole  campaign 
which  he  did  not  contrive  or  execute ;  yet,  if 
you  consult  the  history  or  gazettes  of  those 
times,  you  do  not  find  him  so  much  as  at  t^e 
head  of  a  party  from  one  end  of  the  summer 
to  the  other.  But  it  is  the  way  of  these  great 
men,  when  they  lie  behind  their  lines,  and  are 
in  a  time  of  inaction,  as  they  call  it,  to  pass 
away  their  time  in  writing  their  exploits.  By 
this  means,  several  who  are  either  unknown  or 
despised  in  the  present  ag^,  will  be  famous  in 
the  next,  unless  a  sudden  stop  be  put  to  such 
pernicious  practices.  There  are  others  of  that 
gay  people,  who,  as  I  am  informed,  will  live 
half  a  year  together  in  a  garret,  and  write  a 
history  of  their  intrigues  in  the  court  of  France. 
As  for  politicians,  they  do  not  abound  with  that 
species  of  men  so  much  as  we ;  but  as  ours  are 
not  so  famous  for  writing,  as  for  extemporary 
dissertations  in  coffee- houses,  they  are  more 
annoyed  with  memoirs  of  this  nature  also  than 
we  are.  The  most  immediate  remedy  that  I 
can  apply  to  prevent  this  growing  evil,  is. 
That  I  do  hereby  give  notice  to  all  booksellers 
and  translators  whatsoever,  that  the  word 
Memoir  is  French  for  a  novel ;  and  to  require  of 
them  that  they  sell  and  translate  it  accordingly. 

ff^n  Qiffee-houte^  October  21. 
Coming  into  this  place  to  night,  I  met  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  who,  a  little  after  the  re- 
storation, writ  an  epigram  with  some  applause, 
which  he  has  lived  upon  ever  since ;  and  by 
virtue  of  it,  has  been  a  constant  frequenter  of 
this  cofTee-house  for  forty  years.  He  took  me 
aside,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  friendship  told 
me  he  was  glad  to  see  me  alive,  *  for,'  said  he, 
*  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  have 
raised  many  enemies  hy  your  lucubrations. 
There  are,  indeed,  some,  says  he,  *  whose  en- 
mity is  the  greatest  honour  they  can  shew  a 
man ;  but  have  you  lived  to  these  years,  and 
do  not  know  that  the  ready  way  to  disoblige  is 
to  give  advice  ?  you  may  endeavour  to  guarci 
your  children,  as  you  call  them ;  but—'    He 


was  goin;  on ;  but  I  found  the  disagreeable- 
Besi  of  giving  advice  without  being  asked,  by 
my  own  impatience  of  what  ^he  was  about  to 
aay :  in  a  word»  I  begged  him  to  give  me  the 
bearing  of  a  shurt  fable. 

'  A  gentleman/  says  I,  '  who  was  one  day 
■lumbering  in  an  arbour*  was  on  a  sudden 
awakened  by  the  gentle  biting  of  a  lizard,  a 
fittle  animal  remarkable  for  its  love  to  man- 
kind. He  threw  it  from  his  hand  with  some 
indignation,  and  was  rising  up  to  kill  it,  when 
be  saw  a  huge  venemous  serpent  sliding  to- 
wards him  on  the  other  side,  which  he  soon 
destroyed;  reflecting  afterwards  with  grati- 
tude upon  bis  friend  that  saved  him,  and  with 
anger  against  himself,  that  bad  shown  so  little 
!  of  a  good  office.' 


J.  M-H-lll     A  /X  J.  AM^i\*  , 


No.  85J      Tuesday,  October  «5,  1709. 

Jhftn  my  own  Jpartmeni,  October  S4. 
My  brother  Tranquillus,  who  is  a  man  of 
business,  came  to  me  this  morning  into  my 
study,  and  after  very  many  civil  eipressions  in 
return  for  what  good  offices  I  bad  done  him,  told 
me,  *  be  desired  to  carry  his  wife,  my  sister,  that 
veiy  morning  to  his  own  bouse.'  I  readily  told 
brm,  '  I  would  wait  upon  him/  without  ask- 
ing why  he  was  so  impatient  to  rob  us  of  bis 
good  company.  He  went  out  of  my  chamber, 
and  I  thought  seemed  to  have  a  little  heavi- 
ness upon  him,  which  gave  me  some  disquiet. 
Soon  after,  my  sister  came  to  me,  with  a  very 
matron-like  air,  and  most  sedate  satisfaction 
in  her  looks,  which  spoke  her  very  much  at 
ease ;  but  the  traces  of  her  countenance  seemed 
to  discover  that  she  had  been  lately  in  a  pas- 
sion, and  that  air  of  content  to  flow  from  a 
certain  triumph  upon  some  advantage  ob- 
tained. She  no  sooner  sat  down  by  me,  but  T 
perceived  she  was  one  of  those  ladies  who  be- 
gin to  be  managers  within  the  time  of  their 
being  brides.  Without  letting  her  speak,  which 
I  saw  she  bad  a  mighty  inclination  to  do,  I 
said,  '  Here  has  been  your  husband,  who  tells 
nse  he  has  a  mind  to  go  home  this  very  morn- 
ing, and  I  have  consented  to  it/  *  It  is  well,' 
said  she,  *  for  you  must  know — *  *  Nay, 
Jenny,'  said  I,  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  for  it  is 
you  must  kndw — ^You  are  to  understand,  that 
now  is  the  time  to  fix  or  alienate  your  bus- 
band's  heart  for  ever;  and  I   fear  you  have 


are  perfectly  hn  the  wrong  of  it ;  for  if  it  was  a 
matter  of  importance,  I  know  he  has  better 
sense  than  you  ;  if  a  trifle,  you  know  what  I 
told  you  on  your  wedding-day,  that  you  were 
to  be  above  little  provocations.*  She  knows 
very  well  I  can  be  sour  upon  occasion,  there- 
fore gave  me  leave  to  go  on. 

'  Sister/  said  I,  '  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
dispute  between  you,  which  I  find  his  prudence 
put  an  end  to  befura  it  came  to  extremity  ; 
but  charge  you  to  have  a  care  of  the  first 
quarrel,  as  you  tender  your  happiness;  for 
then  it  is  that  the  mind  will  reflect  harshly 
upon  every  circumstance  that  has  ever  passed 
between  you.  If  such  an  accident  is  ever  to 
happeu,  which  I  hope  never  will,  be  sure  to 
keep  to  the  circumstance  before  you;  make 
no  allusions  to  what  is  passed,  or  conclusions 
referring  to  what  is  to  {come :  do  not  show  a 
hoard  of  matter  for  dissension  in  your  breast ; 
but,  if  it  is  necessary,  lay  before  him  the  thing 
as  you  understand  it,  candidly,  without  being 
ashamed  of  acknowledging  an  error,  or  proud 
of  being  in  the  right.  If  a  young  couple  be 
not  careful  in  this  point,  they  will  get  into  a 
habit  of  wrangling :  and  when  to  displease  is 
thought  of  no  consequence,  to  please  is  always 
of  as  little  moment.  There  is  a  play,  Jenny, 
1  have  formerly  been  at  when  I  was  a  student 
we  got  into  a  dark  corner  with  a  porringer  ot 
brandy,  and  threw  raisins  into  it,  then  set  it 
on  fire.  My  chamber-fellow  and  I  diverted 
ourselves  with  the  sport  of  venturing  our  Au- 
gers for  the  raisins ;  and  the  wantonness  of  the 
thing  was,  to  see  each  other  look  like  a  dieroon, 
as  we  burnt  ourselves,  and  snatched  out  the 
fruit.  This  fantastical  mirth  was  called  snap- 
dragon. You  may  go  into  many  a  family, 
where  you  see  the  man  and  wife  at  this 
sport:  every  word  at  their  table  alludes  to 
some  passage  [between  themselves;  and  you 
see  by  the  paleness  and  emotion  in  their  coun* 
tenances,  that  it  is  for  your  sake,  and  not  their 
own,  that  they  forbear  playing  out  the  whole 
game  in  burning  each  other's  fingers.  In  this 
case,  the  whole  purpose  of  life  is  inverted,  and 
the  ambition  turns  upon  a  certain  contention, 
who  shall  contradict  best,  and  not  upon  an  in- 
clination to  excel  in  kindness  and  good  offices. 
Therefore,  dear  Jenny,  remember  me,  and 
avoid  snap-dragon.' 

•  I  thank  you  brother,'  said  she,    but  you 
do  not  know  bow  he  loves  me ;  I  fi"**  *  c*» 

An  iinv  (hinir  witli  Kim/—'  If  vmi  can  SO,  wbv 
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thfn^,  and  you  will  be  something  more  than 
womaD ;  that  is,  a  levity  you  are  almost  all 
guilty  of,  which  is,  to  take  a  pleasure  in  your 
power  tog^ive  pain.  It  is  eren  in  a  mistress  an 
ar^ment  of  meanness  of  spirit,  but  in  a  wife 
it  is  injustice  and  ingratitude.  When  a  sen- 
sible man  once  observes  this  in  a  woman,  he 
must  hare  a  very  great,  or  very  Kttle  spirit,  to 
overlook  it.  A  woman  ought,  therefore,  to 
consider  very  often,  how  few  men  there  are 
who  will  regard  a  meditated  offence  as  a  weak- 
ness of  temper.* 

I  was  going  on  in  my  confabulation,  when 
Tranquillus  entered.  She  cast  all  her  eyes 
n(>on  him  with  much  shame  and  confusion, 
mixed  with  great  complacency  and  love,  and 
went  up  to  him.  He  took  her  in  his  arras,  and 
looked  so  many  soft  things  at  one  glance,  that 
I  could  see  he  was  glad  I  had  been  talking  to 
her,  sorry  she  had  been  troubled,  and  angry  at 
himself  that  he  could  not  disguise  the  concern 
be  was  in  an  hour  before.  After  which,  he  says 
to  me,  with  an  air  awkward  enough,  but  me 
thought  not  unbecoming '  I  have  altered  my 
mind,  brother ;  we  will  live  upon  you  a  day  or 
two  longer.*  I  replied, '  That  Is  what  I  have 
been  persuading  Jenny  to  ask  of  you,  but  she 
is  resolved  never  to  contradict  your  inclination, 
and  refused  me.* 

We  were  going  on  in  that  way  which  one 
hardly  knows  how  to  express;  as  when  two 
people  mean  the  same  thing  in  a  niee  case, 
but  come  at  it  by  talking  as  distantly  from  it 
as  they  can ;  when  very  opportutiely  came  in 
upon  us  an  honest  inconsiderable  fellow.  Tim 
Dapper,*  a  gentleman  well  known  to  us  both. 
Tim  is  one  of  those  who  are  very  necessary,  by 
being  very  inconsiderable.  Tim  dropped  in 
nt  an  incident,  when  we  knew  not  how  to  fall 
tnto  either  a  grave  or  a  merry  way.  My  sister 
took  this  occasion  to  make  off,  and  Dapper 
gave  us  an  account  of  all  t-be  company  he  bad 
been  in  to-day,  who  was,  and  who  was  not  at 
home,  where  he  visited.  This  Tim  is  the  ^ead 
of  a  species :  he  is  a  little  out  of  his  element 
in  this  town ;  but  he  is  a  relation  of  Tran- 
quillus, and  his  neighbour  in  the  country, 
which  is  the  troe  place  of  residence  for  this 
species.  The  habit  of  a  Dapper,  when  he  is 
It  home>  is  a  light  broad  cloth,  wtth  calamanco 
9r  red  waistcoat  and  breeches ;  and  it  is  re- 
»i  ark  able,  that  their  wigs  seldom  hide  the 
collar  of  their  coats.  They  have  always  a  pe- 
•culiar  spring  In  their  arms,  a  wriggle  in  their 
iodies,  and  a  trip  in  their  gate.  All  which 
motions  they  express  at  once  in  their  drinking, 
)owing,  or  saluting  ladies  $  for  a  distant  imi- 
tation of  a  forward  fop,  and  a  resolution  to 


*  The  fnllowing  accnant  of  Tim  Dapper  Mcms  to  be 
given  as  a  trm  picinre  of  the  cliaracter  and  dresi  of  a 
oftmiry  beau  or  smart  In  ItOQ. 


overtop  him  in  his  way,  ane  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  a  Dapper.  These  under*character« 
of  men,  are  paita  of  the  sociable  world  by  jm 
means  to  be  neglected :  tbey  are  like  pegs  in 
a  building;  tbey  make  no  figure  in  it,  but 
bold  the  structure  together,  and  are  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  the  pillars  and  cohimna.  t 
am  sure  we  foand  it  so  this  momhig;  for 
Tranquillus  and  I  should,  perhaps,  have  looked 
cold  at  each  other  the  whole  day,  but  Dapper 
fell  in  wHh  bis  brisk  way,  shook  us  both  by  the 
hand,  rallied  the  bride,  mistook  the  acceptance 
he  met  with  amongst  us  for  extraordinary  per- 
fection in  himself,  and  heartily  pleased,  and 
was  pleased,  all  the  while  he  staid.  His  com- 
pany left  us  all  in  good  humour,  and  we  were 
not  such  fools  as  to  let  it  sink,  before  we  con>- 
firmed  it  by  great  cheerfulness  and  openness 
in  our  carriage  the  whole  evening. 

tfOiites  Chocolate-hvusey  Ociobtr  24. 
I  have  been  this  evening  to  visit  a  lady  who 
is  a  relatkin  of  the  enamoured  Cynthio,  and 
there  heard  the  melancholy  news  oif  his  death, 
i  was  in  hopes,  that  fox-hunting  and  October 
would  have  recovered  him  from  his  nnhappy 
passion.  He  went  into  the  conntry  with  a 
design  to  leave  behind  him  all  thonglMs  of 
Clarissa ;  but  he  found  that  place  only  more 
convenient  to  think  of  her  without  intermp- 
tk)B.  The  country  gentlemen  were  very  much 
puzzled  upon  bis  case,  and  never  finding  him 
merry  or  loud  in  their  company,  took  him  for 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  immediately  upon  his 
death  seized  his  French  valet- de-cfaamhre  for 
a  priest ;  and  it  is  generally  thought  in  the 
country,  it  will  go  hard  with  him  next  session. 
Poor  Cynthio  never  held  up  lus  head  after  having 
received  a  letter  of  Clarissa*s  marriage.  Tim 
lady  who  gave  me  this  account^  being  far  gone 
in  poetry  and  romattce,  told  me,  *  if  I  would 
give  her  an  epitaph,  she  would  take  care  to 
have  it  placed  on  his  tomb  ;  which  she  herst'lf 
had  devised  in  the  following  manner.  It  is  to 
be  made  of  black  marble,  and  every  corner  ta 
be  crowned  with  weeping  cupids.  Their  qui- 
vers are  to  be  hung  up  upon  two  tall  cypress* 
treeSf  which  are  to  grow  on  each  side  on  the 
monumeiity  and  their  arrows  to  be  laid  in  a 
great  heap,  after  the  manner  of  a  funeral  pile, 
on  which  is  to  lie  the  body  of  ths  deceased* 
On  the  top  of  each  cypress  is  to  stand  the  figure 
of  a  moaning  turtle-dove.  On  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  monument,  the  goddess,  to  whom 
these  birds  are  sacred,  is  to  sit  in  a  dejected 
posture,  as  weeping  for  the  death  of  her  votary.' 
I  need  not  tell  you  this  lady  s  head  is  a  little 
turned:  however,  to  be  rid  of  importuniticH, 
I  promised  her  an  epitaph,  and  told  her  I  would 
take  for  my  pattern  that  of  Don  Alouzo,  who 
was  no  les9  famous  In  his  age  than  Cyntliio  is 
in  ours. 
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Here  ties  Don  Monzo, 

Slain  by  a  wound  received  under 

his  teft  pap; 

the  orifice  of  which  was  so 

small,  no  surgeon  conid 

discover  it. 

Reader; 

if  thou  would*st  avoid  so  strange 

a  death, 
look  not  upon  Lucinda*s  eyes. 

No.  86.]     ThuTiday,  October  27,  1709. 

^rom  mp  own  Jpotrimentf  October  85. 
When  I  came  home  last  night,  my  servant 
delivered  me  the  following  letter : 

*SIB,  Octob«r«4. 

'  I  have  orders  ffmn  sir  Harry  Quickset,  of 
StaiR>rdfthire,  baronet,  to  acquaint  you,  that 
bit  honour  9ir  Harry  himself,  sir  Giles  Wheel- 
barrow, knight,  Thomas  Rentfree^  esquire,  jus- 
tice of  the  quorum,  Andrew  Windmill,  esquire, 
and  Mr.  Nicholas  Doubt,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
sir  Harry's  grandson,  will  wait  upon  you  at  the 
honr  of  nine  to-morrow  morning,  being  Tues- 
day the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  upon  business 
wbieb  sir  Harry  will  impart  to  you  by  word  of 
■KMitb.  1  thought  it  proper  to  acquaint  you 
•  beibffe-band  so  many  persons  of  quality  came, 
tbat  you  might  not  be  surprised  therewith. 
Which  concludes,  though  by  many  years*  ab- 
sence since  I  saw  you  at  Stafford,  unknown, 
'  Sir,  your  SMist  humble  servant, 
•  JOHN  TiiRirrY. 

I  received  this  message  with  less  surprise 
than  I  believe  Mr.  Thrifty  imagined ;  for  J 
knew  the  good  company  too  well  to  feel  any 
palpitations  at  their  approach:  but  I  was  in 
\eTy  great  concern  how  I  should  adjust  the 
ceremonial,  and  demean  myself  to  all  these 
great  men,  who  |ierhaps  had  not  seen  any  thing 
above  themselves  for  these  twenty  years  last 
past.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  case  of  sir  Harry. 
Besides  which,  I  was  sensible  tbat  there  was  a 
great  point  in  adjusting  my  behaviour  to  I  he 
simple  squire,  so  as  to  give  him  satisfaction, 
and  not  disoblige  the  justice  of  the  quorum. 

The  hour  of  nine  was  come  this  morning, 
tnd  I  had  no  sooner  set  chairs,  by  the  steward's 
letter,  and  fixed  my  tea-equipage,  but  I  heard 
a  knock  at  my  door,  which  was  opened,  but  no 
toe  entered ;  after  which  followed  a  long  silence, 
•rhich  was  broke  at  last  by, '  Sir,  I  beg  your 
^rdon ;  I  think  I  know  better  ^  and  another 
toice,  *  nay,  good  sir  Giles — *  I  looked  out  from 
my  window,  and  saw  the  good  company  all 
with  their  hau  off,  and  arms  spread,  offering 


*  This  is  a  qnoiiilioo  from  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Suckling. 
See  liif  \Vor»»,  vol.  I.  p.  113.  edit.  Davk* 


the  door  to  each  other.  After  many  offen» 
tbey  entered  with  much  soleauiity,  in  the  order 
Mr.  llirifty  was  so  kind  as  to  name  them  to 
me.  But  they  are  now  got  to  my  chamber- 
door,  and  I  saw  my  old  friend  sir  Harry  enter. 
I  met  him  with  all  the  respect  due  to  so  re- 
verend a  vegetable ;  for,  you  are  to  know,  tbat 
is  my  sense  of  a  persoQ  who  remains  idle  in 
the  same  place  for  half  a  century.  I  got  him 
with  great  success  into  his  chair  by  the  fire> 
without  throwing  down  any  of  ray  cups.  I1ie 
knight-bachelor  told  me  '  he  bad  a  great  re- ' 
spect  for  my  whole  fismily,  and  would,  with  my 
leave,  place  himself  next  to  sir  Harry,  at  whose 
right  hand  he  had  sat  at  every  quarter  sessions 
these  thirty  years,  unless  be  was  sick.'  The 
steward  in  the  r)ear  whispered  the  young  Tem- 
plar, '  That  is  true,  to  my  knowledge.'  J  ha4 
the  misfortune,  as  tbey  stood  cheek-by- jowl,  to 
desire  the  squire  to  sit  down  before  the  justice 
of  the  quorum,  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of 
the  former,  and  resentment  of  the  latter.  But 
I  saw  my  error  too  late,  and  got  tbem  as  soon 
as  I  could  into  their  seats. '  Well,'  said  I, '  gen- 
tlemen, after  I  have  told  you  bow. glad  I  am 
of  this  great  honour, !  am  to  desire  you  to  drjnk 
a  dish  of  tea.'     The  answered   one  and  all, 

*  that  tbey  never  drank  tea  in  a  morning.' — 

*  Not  in  a  morning!'  said  I,  staring  round  me. 
Upon  which  the  pert  jackanapes,  Nic  Doubt, 
tipped  me  the  wink,  and  put  out  his  tongue 
at  bis  grandfather.  Here  followed  a  pro- 
found silence,  when  the  steward  in  his  boots 
and  whip  proposed,  *  that  we  should  adjourn 
to  some  public-house,  where  every  body  might 
call  for  what  they  pleased,  and  enter  upon 
the  business.*  We  all  stood  up  in  an  in- 
stant, and  sir  Harry  filed  off  from  the  left, 
veiy  discreetly,  countermarching  behind  the 
chairs  towards  the  door.  After  him,  sir  Giles 
in  the  same  manner.  The  simple  squire  made 
a  sudden  start  to  follow ;  but  the  justice  of  the 
quorum  whipped  between  upon  the  stand  of 
the  stairs.  A  maid,  going  up  with  coals,  made 
09  halt,  and  put  us  into  such  confusion,  that 
we  stood  all  in  a  heap,  without  any  visible  pos- 
sibility of  recovering  our  order ;  for  the  young 
jackanapes  seemed  to  make  a  jest  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  had  so  contrived,  by  pressing  amongst 
us,  under  pretence  of  making  way,  that  his 
grandiather  was  got  into  the  middle,  and  he 
knew  nobody  was  of  quality  to  stir  a  step,  until 
sir  Harry  moved  first.  We  were  fixed  in  this^ 
perplexity  for  some  time,  until  we  heard  a  very 
loud  noise  in  the  street ;  and  sir  Harry  asking 
what  it  was,  I,  to  make  them  move,  said,  *it 
was  fire.'  Upon  this,  all  ran  down  as  fast  as 
they  couk),  without  order  or  ceremony,  until 
we  got  into  the  street,  where  we  drew  up  in 
very  good  oltler,  and  filed  off  down  Sheer-lane  ; 
the  impertinent  templar  driving  as  before  him^ 
as  in  a  string,  and  pointing  to  bis  acquaintance 
who  passed  by.  ^.^ 
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I  must  confeit,  I  1ot6  to  nie  people  accord- 
tig  to  their  own  sense  of  good  breeding,  and 
therefore  whipped  in  between  the  justice  and 
ihe  simple  squire.  He  could  not  properly  take 
Ibis  in ;  but  I  overheard  him  whisper  the 
Iteward,  '  that  he  thought  it  hard,  that  a 
loromon  conjurer  should  take  place  of  him, 
though  an  ekier  squire.*  In  this  order  we 
narched  down  Sheer-lane,  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  I  lodge.  When  we  came  to  Temple-bir, 
sir  Harry  and  sir  Giles  got  over ;  but  a  run  of 
the  coaches  kept  the  rest  of  us  on  this  Side  of 
the  street ;  however,  we  all  at  last  landed,  and 
drew  up  in  very  good  order  before  Ben  Tooke's 
shop,  who  favoured  our  rallying  with  great 
humanity ;  from  whence  we  proceeded  again, 
until  we  came  to  Dick's  coffee-house,  where 
I  designed  to  carry  them.  Here  we  were  at 
our  old  difficulty,  and  took  up  the  street  upon 
the  same  ceremony.  We  proceeded  through 
the  entry,  and  were  so  necessarily  kept  in 
order  by  the  situation,  that  we  were  now  got 
into  the  coffee-house  itself,  where,  as  soon  as 
we  arrived,  we  repeated  our  civilities  to  each 
other;  after  which,  we  marched  up  to  the 
high  table,  which  has  an  ascent  to  it  inclosed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  whole  house 
was  alarmed  at  this  entry,  made  up  of  persons 
of  so  much  state  and  rusticity.  Sir  Harry  called 
for  a  mug  of  ale  and  Dyer's  Letter.  The  boy 
brought  the  ale  in  an  instant ;  but  said»  '  they 
did  not  take  in  the  Letter.'  *  No  **  says  sir 
Harry,  '  then  take  back  your  mug ;  we  are 
like  indeed  to  have  good  liquor  at  this  house !' 
Here  the  templar  tipped  me  a  second  wink, 
and,  if  I  had  not  looked  very  grave  upon  him, 
I  found  he  was  disposed  to  be  very  familiar 
with  me.  In*  short,  I  observed  after  a  long 
pause,  that  the  gentlemen  did  not  care  to  en- 
ter upon  business  until  after  their  morning 
draught,  for  which  reason  I  called  for  a  bottle 
of  mum ;  and  fiod^Dg  that  had  no  effect  upon 
them,  I  ordered  a  second,  and  a  third,  after 
which  sir  Harry  reached  over  to  me,  and  told 
roe  in  a  low  voice,  '  that  the  place  was  too 
public  for  business ;  but  he  would  call  upon 
Aie  again  to-morrow  morning  at  my  own  lodg- 
mgs,  and  bring  some  more  friends  with  him.' 

fFUft  Oiffee-kouse,  October  S6. 
Though  this  place  is  frequented  by  a  more 
tsiaed  company  than  it  used  to  be  formerly ; 
y«l  you  meet  very  often  some  whom  one  can- 
«oC  leave  without  being  the  better  for  their 
conversatran.  A  gentleman  this  evening,  in  a 
dictating  manner,  talked,  I  thought,  very  pleas- 
ingly in  praise  of  modesty,  in  the  midst  of  ten 
or  twelve  libertines,  upon  whom  it  seemed  to 
faave  had  a  good  effect.  He  represented  it  as 
the  certain  indication  of  a  great  and  noble 
spirit.  '  Modesty,'  said  he,  '  is  the  virtue  which 
makes  m«n  prefer  the  pubKc  to  their  private 
uiterest,  the  guide  of  every  honest  undertaking, 


and  the  great  guardian  of  Innocence.  It  makes 
men  amiable  to  their  friends,  and  respected  by 
their  very  enemies.  In  all  places,  and  on  all 
occasions,  it  attracts  benevolence,  and  demands 
approbation.* 

One  might  give  instances,  out  of  antiquity 
of  the  irresistible  force  of  this  quality  in  great 
minds ;  Cicereius,  and  Cneius  Scipio,  the  son 
of  the  great  Africanus,  were  competitors  for 
the  office  of  prsetor.  The  crowd  followed  Cice- 
reius, and  left  Scipio  unattended.  Cicereius 
saw  this  with  much  concern  ;  and  desiring  an 
audience  of  the  people,  he  descended  from  the 
place  where  the  candidates  were  to  sit,  in  the 
eye  of  the  multitude ;  pleaded  for  bis  adversary; 
and,  with  an  ingenuous  modesty,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  feign,  represented  to  them,  *  how 
much  it  was  to  their  dishonour,  that  a  virtuous 
son  of  Africanus  should  not  be  preferred  to 
him,  or  any  other  man  whatsoever.'  This  im- 
mediately gained  the  election  for  Scipio ;  but 
all  the  compliments  and  congratulations  upon 
it  were  made  to  Cicereius.  It  is  easier  in  this 
case  to  say  who  had  the  office,  than  the  honour. 
There  is  no  occurrence  in  life  where  this  qua- 
lity is  not  more  ornamental  than  any  athcr. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pom pey  marching 
towards  Larissus,  the  whole  people  of  that 
place  came  out  in  procession  to  do  him  honour. 
He  thanked  the  magistrates  for  their  respect 
to  him  ;  but  desired  them  '  to  perform  these 
ceremonies  to  the  conqueror.'  This  gallant 
submission  to  his  fortune,  and  disdain  of 
making  any  appearance  but  like  Pompey,  was 
owing  to  his  modesty,  which  would  not  permit 
him  to  be  so  disingenuous,  as  to  give  himselt 
the  air  of  prosperity,  when  he  was  in  the  con- 
trary condition. 

This  I  say  of  modesty,  as  it  is  the  virtue 
which  preserves  a  decorum  in  the  general 
course  of  our  life ;  but,  considering  it  also  as  it 
regards  our  mere  bodies,  it  is  the  certain  cha- 
racter of  a  great  mind.  It  is  memorable  of 
the  mighty  Csesar,  that  when  he  was  murdered 
in  the  capitol,  at  the  veiy  moment  in  which  he 
expired  he  gathered  his  robe  about  him,  that 
he  might  fall  in  a  decent  posture.  In  this 
manner,  says  my  author,  he  went  off,  not  like 
a  man  that  departed  out  of  life,  hut  a  deity 
that  returned  to  his  abode. 


No.  87.]    Satmrday,  October  29, 1709. 

fFUrt  Offfee-house,  October  88. 
Thbrs  is  nothing  which  I  contemplate  with 
greater  pleasure  than  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  which  often  shows  itself  in  all  condi- 
tions of  life.  For,  notwithstanding  the  dege- 
neracy and  meanness  that  is  crept  into  it,  there 
are  a  thousand  occasions  in  which  it  breaks 
through  its  original  corruption,  and  shows  what 
it  once  was,  and  what  it  will  be  hereafter.    I 
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consider  the  soal  of  man  as  the  ruin  of  a  g^Io- 
rioot  pile  of  baildiog;  where,  amidst  preat 
heaps  of  nihbisb»  you  meet  with  noble  frag- 
ments of  sculpture,  broken  pillars  and  obelislcs, 
and  a  magnificence  in  confusion.  Virtue  and 
wisdom  are  continually  employed  in  clearing 
the  ruins,  removing  these  disorderly  heaps, 
recorering  the  noble  pieces  that  lie  buried  un- 
der them,  and  adjusting  tbem  as  well  as  pos- 
sible according  to  their  ancient  symmetry  and 
beauty.  A  buppy  education,  conversation  with 
the  finest  spirits,  looking  abroad  into  the  works 
of  nature,  and  observations  upon  mankind,  are 
the  great  assistances  to  this  necessary  and  glo- 
rious work.  But  even  among  those  who  have 
never  had  the  happiness  of  any  of  these  ad  van- 
vantages,  there  are  sometimes  such  exertions 
of  the  greatness  that  is  natural  to  the  mind  of 
man,  as  show  capacities  and  abilities,  which 
only  want  these  accidental  helps  to  fetch  tbem 
out,  and  show  them  in  a  proper  light.  A  ple- 
beian soul  is  still  the  ruin  of*tbis  glorious  edi- 
fice, though  encumbered  with  all  its  rubbish. 
This  reflection  rose  in  me  from  a  letter  which 
my  servant  dropped  as  he  was  dressing  me,  and 
which  he  told  me  was  communicated  to  him, 
as  be  is  an  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  persons 
mentioned  in  it.  The  epistle  is  from  one  Ser- 
jeant Hall  of  the  foot-guards.  It  is  directed : 
'  To  Serjeant  Cabe,  in  the  Coldstream  regiment 
of  foot-giiards,  at  the  Red-lettice,  in  the  But- 
cher-row, near  Temple-bar.' 

I  was  so  pleased  with  several  touches  in  it, 
that  I  eould  not  forbear  showing  it  to  a  cluster 
of  critics,  who,  instead  of  considering  it  in  the 
light  I  have  done,  examined  it  by  the  rules  of 
epistolary  writing.  For  as  these  gentlemen 
arcseldom  men  of  any  great  genius,  they  work 
altogether  by  mechanical  rules,  and  are  able 
to  discover  no  beauties  that  are  nut  pointed 
out  by  Bouhours  and  Rapin.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : 

'  From  (be  camp  before  Mom, 
*  COMRADE,  September  26. 

'  I  received  yours,  and  am  glad  yourself  and 
your  wife  are  in  good  health,  with  all  the  rest 
of  my  friends.  Our  battalion  suffered  more 
than  I  could  wish  in  the  action.  But  who  can 
withstand  fate  ?  Poor  Richard  Stevenson  had 
his  fat^  with  a  great  many  more.  He  was 
killed  dead  before  we  entered  the  trenches. 
We  had  above  two  hundred  of  our  battalion 
killed  and  wounded.  We  lost  ten  Serjeants, 
SIX  are  as  followeth :  Jennings,  Castles,  Roach, 
Sherring,  Meyrick,  and  my  son  Smith.  The 
rest  are  not  your  acquaintance.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  very  bad  shot  in  my  head  myself,  but 
am  in  hopes,  and  please  God»  I  shAll  recover. 
1  continue  in  the  field,  and  lie  at  m3^CC)]oners 
quarters.  Arthur  is  very  well ;  but  Ivan  give 
you  no  account  of  Elms ;  he  was  in  \be  hos- 
pital before  I  came  into  the  field.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  battle, 


knowing  you  have  a  better  in  the  prints.  Pray, 
give  my  service  to  Mrs.  Cook  and  her  daughter, 
to  Mr.  Stoffet  and  his  wife,  and  to  Mr.  Lyver, 
and  Thomas  Hogsdon,  and  to  Mr.  Ragdell,  and 
to  all  my  friends  and  acquaintance  in  general 
who  do  ask  after  me.  My  love  to  Mrs.  Ste- 
venson. I  am  sorry  for  the  sending  such  ill 
news.  Her  husband  was  gathering  a  little 
money  together  to  send  to  his  wife,  and  put  it 
into  my  hands.  I  have  seven  shillings  and 
three  pence,  which  I  shall  take  care  to  send 
her.  Wishing  your  wife  a  safe  delivery,  and 
both  of  you  all  happiness^  rest 

'  Your  assured  friend,  and  comrade, 

'  JOHN  HALL. 

'  We  had  but  an  indifferent  breakfiast ;  but 
the  mounseers  never  had  such  a  dinner  in  all 
their  lives. 

'  My  kind  love  to  my  comrade  Hinton,  and 
Mrs.  Morgan,  and  to  John  Brown  and  his  wife. 
1  sent  two  shillings,  and  Stevenson  sixpence, 
to  drink  with  you  at  Mr.  Cook's ;  but  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  him.  It  was  by  Mr.  Edgar. 

'  Corporal  Hartwell  desires  to  be  remem- 
bered to  you,  and  desires  you  to  enquire  of 
^^r,  what  is  become  of  his  wife  Pegg ;  and 
when  you  write,  to  send  word  in  your  letter 
what  trade  she  drives. 

*  We  have  here  very  bad  weather,  which  I 
doubt  will  be  a  hinderance  to  the  siege ;  but 
1  am  in  hopes  we  shall  be  masters  of  the  town 
in  a  little  time,  and  then,  I  believe,  we  shall 
go  to  garrison.' 

I  saw  the  critics  prepared  to  nibble  at  my 
letter ;  therefore  examined  it  myself,  partly  in 
their  way,  and  partly  my  own.  This  is,  said  I, 
truly  a  letter,  and  an  honest  representation  of 
that  cheerful  heart  which  accompanies  the  poor 
soldier  in  his  warfare.  Is  not  there  in  this  all 
the  topic  of  submitting  to  our  destiny  as  well 
discussed  as  if  a  greater  man  had  been  placed, 
like  Brutus,  in  his  tent  at  midnight,  reflecting 
on  all  the  occurrences  of  past  life,  and  saying 
fine  things  on  Being  itself?  What  seijeant 
Hall  knows  of  the  matter  is,  that  he  wishes 
there  had  not  been  so  many  killod ;  and  he 
had  himself  a  very  bad  shot  in  the  head,  and 
should  recover  if  it  pleased  God.  But  be  that 
as  it  will,  he  takes  care,  like  a  man  of  honour 
as  he  certainly  is,  to  let  the  widow  Stevenson 
know,  that  he  '.had  seven  and  threepence  for 
her,  and  that,  if  he  lives,  he  is  sure  he  shall  go 
into  garrison  at  last.  I  doubt  not  but  all  the 
good  company  at  the  Red  lettice  drank  his 
health  with  as  much  real  esteem  as  we  do  of 
any  of  our  friends.  All  that  I  am  concerned  for 
is,  tbatVfrs.  Peggy  Hartwell  may  be  offiended 
at  showing  this  letter,  because  her  conduct  in 
Mr.  Hartweirs  absence  is  a  little  enquired  into. 
But  I  could  not  sink  that  circumstance,  be- 
cause you  critics  would  have  lost  one  of  the 
parts  which  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  much  to 
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Miy  «poa,  wbetber  the  ls«uMiir  way  U  well  bk 
m  tbU  style  or  not  ?  At  for  nyiclf,  I  take  a 
rery  particular  tatisfaction  in  Metng  any  letter 
that  ii  fit  only  for  those  to  read  who  are  con- 
rerned  in  it,  but  especially  on  such  a  suliject. 

If  we  consider  the  heap  of  an  amy,  utterly 
out  of  all  prospect  of  risin|^  and  prefermeDty  as 
they  certainly  are,  and  such  great  things  eie- 
cuted  by  them,  it  is  bard  to  account  for  the 
notiTc  of  tbeir  i^lantry.  But  to  me,  who  was 
a  cadet  at  the  battle  of  Coldstream  in  Scotland, 
when  Monk  charged  at  the  bead  of  the  fer- 
ment, now  called  Coldstream,  from  the  rietery 
vf  that  day ;  I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  1  stood  on  the  left  of  old  West,  who 
I  believe  is  now  at  Chelsea ;  I  say,  to  me,  who 
know  very  well  this  part  of  mankind,  I  take 
the  ^llantry  of  private  soldiers  to  proceed 
from  the  same,  if  not  from  a  nobler  impulse 
than  that  of  ^ntlemen  and  officers.  They 
have  the  same  taste  of  beinf^  acceptable  to 
tbeir  friends,  and  go  through  tbe  difficulties 
of  that  profession  by  the  same  irresistible 
charm  of  fellowship,  and  the  communication 
of  joys  and  sorrows,  which  quickens  tbe  relish 
)f  pleaiure,  and  abates  the  anguish  of  pain. 
Add  to  this,  that  they  have  the  same  regard  to 
hme,  though  they  do  not  eipect  so  great  a 
share  as  men  above  them  hope  for;  but  I  will 
engage  seijeant  Hall  would  die  ten  thousand 
je.iths,  rather  than  a  word  should  be  spoken 
It  tbe  Red-lettlce,  or  any  part  of  the  Butcher- 
tow,  in  prejudice  to  his  courage  or  honesty.  If 
fou  will  have  my  opinion,  then,  of  the  seijeant*s 
fetter,  I  pronounce  the  style  to  be  mixed,  but 
truly  epistolary ;  the  sentiment  relating  to  his 
OWQ  Wound  is  in  the  sublime;  the  postscript 
of  Pegg  Hartwell,  in  tbe  gay ;  and  the  whole, 
the  picture  of  the  bravest  sort  of  men,  that  is 
to  8^y,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  small  hopes. 

fVoni  my  own  Apartnuni^  October  2ft. 
When  I  came  home  this  evening,  I  found, 
after  many  attempts  to  vary  my  tbougbU,  that 
my  head  still  ran  upon  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
cjurse  to-night  at  Wills.  I  fell,  therefore, 
ioto  the  amusement  of  proportioning  the  glory 
of  a  battle  among  the  whole  army,  and  divid> 
ing  it  into  shares*  according  to  the  method  of 
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the  theatre,  a  great  stoae,  on  which  were  en* 
graven  tbe  names  of  all  who  fell  to  tbe  battle 
of  Marathon*  Tbe  generous  and  knowing 
people  of  Athens  understood  the  force  of  the 
desire  of  glory,  and  would  not  let  tbe  meanest 
soldier  perish  in  oblivioii.  Were  tbe  natursl 
impulse  of  the  British  nation  aiiiinated  witk 
such  monuments,  what  man  would  be  so  mean^ 
as  not  to  hazard  his  life  for  his  ten  hundret 
thousandth  part  of  the  honour  in  such  a  day 
as  that  of.  Blenheim  or  BUregnies  ? 


No.  88.]      Twe$day^  NottwiUr  J,  1709. 

ffhUe's  Chocolate-house^  October  21. 

1  HAVB  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  friend 
in  the  country,  wherein  he  acquaints  me,  *  that 
two  or  three  men  of  the  town  are  got  among 
them,  and  have  brought  down  partksular  words 
and  phrases,  which  were  never  before  in  those 
parts.'  He  mentions  in  particular  the  words 
Gumur  and  Guntter,  which  my  correspondent 
observes,  they  make  use  of,  when  any  thing 
has  been  related  that  is  strange  and  surprising ; 
and,  therefore,  desires  I  would  explain  those 
terms,  as  I  have  many  others,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  such  as  live  at  a  distance  from  tbb 
town  and  court,  which-  he  calls  the  great  mints 
of  language.  His  letter  is  dated  from  York : 
and,  if  he  tells  me  truth,  a  word  in  its  ordi- 
nary circulation  does  not  reach  that  city  within 
the  space  of  five  years  after  it  is  first  sumped. 
I  cannot  say  how  long  these  words  have  been 
current  in  town,  but  1  shall  now  take  care  to 
send  them  down  by  the  next  post. 

I  must,  in  the  fine  place,  observe,  that  the 
words  Gunner  and  Gunster*  are  not  to  be  used 
promiscuously ;  for  a  Gunner,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  not  a  Gunster ;  nor  is  a  Gunster.  viee 
verta,  a  Gunner,  They  both,  indeed,  are  de- 
rived from  the  word  gun,  and  so  far  they  agree. 
But  as  a  gun  is  remarkable  for  its  destroying 
at  a  distance,  or  for  the  report  it  makes,  which 
is  apt  to  startle  all  its  bearers,  those  who  re- 
count strange  accidents  and  circumstances, 
which  have  no  manner  of  foundation  in  truth, 
when  they  desigu  to  do  mischief  are  compre- 
hended under  the  appellation  of  Gunners ;  hut 
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branches:  all,  or  the  chief  of  which  are,  1 
tbioky  as  follows: 

First,  the  Bombadier. 

Secondly,  the  Miner. 

Thirdly,  the  Squib. 

Fourthly,  the  Serpent. 
And,  First,  of  the  first.  The  Bombadier 
tosses  his  balls  sometimes  into  the  midst  of  a 
eity,  with  a  desipi  to  fill  all  around  him  with 
terror  and  combustion.  He  has  been  some- 
times known  to  drop  a  bomb  in  a  senate-bouse, 
and  to  scatter  a  panic  over  a  nation.  But  bis 
chief  aim  is  at  several  eminent  stations,  which 
he  looks  jupon  as  the  fairest  marks,  and  uses  all 
his  skill  to  do  execution  upon  those  who  pos- 
sess them.  Every  man  so  situated,  let  his 
merit  be  never  so  preat,  is  sure  to  undergo  a 
bombardment.  It  is  further  observed,  that  the 
only  way  to  be  out  of 'danji^er  from  the  bursting 
of  a  bomb,  is  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground ; 
a  posture  too  abject  for  generous  spirits. 
Secondly,  The  Miner. 
As  the  bom^Mdier  levels  his  mischief  at  na- 
tions and  cities,  the  Miner  busies  himself  in 
ruining  and  overturning  private  houses  and 
particular  persons.  He  often  acts  as  a  spy,  in 
discovering  the  secret  avenues  and  unguarded 
accesses  of  families,  where,  after  be  has  made 
bis  proper  discoveries  and  dispositions,  he  sets 
sudden  fire  to  his  train,  that  blows  up  families, 
scatters  friends,  separates  lovers,  disperses 
kindred,  and  shakes  a  whole  neighbourhood. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  several  females  are 
great  proficients  in  this  way  of  engineering. 
The  marks  by  which  they  are  to  be  known 
are  a  wonderful  solicitude  for  the  reputation 
of  their  friends,  and  a  more  than  oitlinary  con- 
cern for  the  good  of  their  neighbours.  There 
Is  also  in  them  something  so  very  like  religion, 
as  may  deceive  the  vulgar;  but  if  you  look 
upon  it  more  nearly,  you  see  on  it  such  a  cast 
of  cenaoriousness,  as  discovers  it  to  be  nothing 
but  bjrpocrisy.  Cleomilla  is  a  great  instance 
of  a  feoaale  Miner :  but,  as  my  design  is  to  ex- 
pose only  the  incorrigible,  let  her  be  silent  for 
the  future,  and  I  shall  be  so  too. 
Thirdly,  The  Squib. 
The  Squibs  are  those  who,  in  the  common 
phrasa  of  the  word,  are  called  libellers,  lam- 
pooners, and  pamphleteers.  Their  fire- works 
are  made  op  in  paper ;  and  it  is  observed,  that 
tbey  mix  abundance  of  charcoal  in  their  pow- 
der, that  they  may  be  sure  to  blacken  where 
they  cannot  singe.  These  are  observed  to  give 
a  consternation  and  disturbanee  only  to  weak 
minds ;  which,  according  to  the  proverb,  are 
always  '  more  afraid  than  hurt.' 
Fourthly,  Serpents. 
The  Serpents  are  a  petty  kind  of  Gunners, 
more  pernicious  than  any  of  the  rest.  They 
make  use  of  a  sort  of  white  powder,  that  goes 
off  without  •any  violent  crack,  but  gives  a 
gentle  found,  much  like  that  of  a  whisper ;  and 
2  B 


is  more  destructive  in  ail  parts  of  life,  than  any 
of  the  materials  made  use  of  by  any  of  the  fra* 
ternity. 

Come  we  now  to  the  Gunsters. 

This  race  of  engineers  deals  altogether  in 
wind-guns,  which,  by  recoiling,  often  knock 
down  those  who  discbarge  them,  without  hurt- 
ing any  body  else;  and,  according  to  the 
various  compressions  of  the  air,  make  such 
strange  squeaks,  cracks,  pops,  and  bounces,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  bear  without  laughing.  It 
is  observable,  however,  that  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion in  a  Gunster  to  become  a  Gunner;  and 
though  their  proper  instruments  are  only  loadeu 
with  wind,  they  often,  out  of  wantonness,  fire 
a  bomb,  or  spring  a  mine,  out  of  their  natural 
inclination  to  engineering;  by  which  means, 
they  do  mischief  jwhen  they  do  not  design  it, 
and  have  their  bones  broken  when  they  do  not 
deserve  it. 

This  sort  of  engineers  are  the  most  unac- 
countable race  of  men  in  the  world.  Some  of 
them  have  received  above  a  hundred  wounds, 
and  yet  have  not  a  scar  iu  their  bodies ;  some 
have  debauched  multitudes  of  women,  who 
have  died  maids.  You  may  be  with  them  from 
morning  until  night,  and  the  next  day  tbey 
shall  tell  you  a  thousand  adventures  that  hap- 
pened when  you  were  with  them,  which  you 
know  nothing  of.  They  have  a  quality  of  bav- 
ing  been  present  at  every  thing  they  hear  re- 
lated ;  and  never  heard  a  man  commended,  \%  ho 
was  not  their  intimate  acquaintance,  if  not 
their  kinsman. 

I  hope  these  notes  may  serve  as  a  rough 
draught  for  a  new  establishment  of  engineers, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  fill  up  with  proper  per- 
sons, according  to  my  own  observations  on 
their  conduirt,  having  already  had  one  recoro 
mended  to  me  for  the  general  of  ray  artillei*}*. 
But  that,  and  all  the  other  posts,  I  intend  to 
keep  open,  until  I  can  inform  myself  of  the  can 
dldates  having  resolved  in  this  case  to  depend 
no  more  upon  their  friends'  word,  than  I  would 
upon  their  own. 

F)rom  mp  own  Apartmeni,  October  3 1 . 
*  I  was  this  morning  awakened  by  a  sudden 
shake  of  the  house ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  guc 
a  little  out  of  my  consternation,  I  felt  another, 
which  was  followed  by  two  or  three  repetitions 
of  the  same  convulsion.  I  got  up  as  fast  as 
possible,  girt  on  my  rapier,  and  snatched  up 
my  hat,  when  my  landlady  came  up  to  me,  and 
told  me.  '  that  the  gentlewoman  of  the  nf*xt 
house  begged  me  to  step  thither,  for  that  a 
lodger  she  had  taken  in  was  run  road ;  and  she 
desired  my  advice,'  as  indeed  every  body  In  the 
whole  lane  does  upon  important  occasions.  I 
am  not,  like  some  artists,  saucy  because  I  can 
be   beneficial,   but  went  immediately.      Our 
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oeigbbour  told  u^,  '  she  had  the  day  before  let 
her  second  floor  to  a  very  genteel  youo^^isb  man, 
who  told  her,  be  kept  extraordinary  g^ood  hours, 
and  was  generally  at  home  most  part  of  the 
morning  and  evening  at  study  ;  but  that  this 
morning  he  had  for  an  hour  togetlier  made  this 
extravagant  noise  which  we  then  heard*  I 
went  up  stairs  with  my  hand  upon  the  hilt  of 
my  rapier,  and  approached  this  new  lodger's 
door.  I  looked  in  at  the  key  bole,  and  there 
I  saw  a  well-made  man  took  with  great  atten- 
tion on  a  book,  and,  on  a  sudden,  jump  into 
the  air  so  high,  that  his  head  almost  touched 
the  ceiling.  He  came  down  safe  oo  his  right 
foot,  and  again  flew  up,  alighting  on  his  left ; 
then  looked  again  at  his  book,  and,  holding 
out  his  right  leg,  put  it  into  such  a  quivering 
motion,  that  I  thought  be  would  have  shaked 
it  off.  He  used  the  left  after  the  same  man- 
ner, when,  on  a  sudden,  to  my  great  surprise, 
he  stooped  himself  incredibly  low,  and  turned 
gently  on  his  toes.  After  this  circular  motion, 
he  continued  bent  in  tliat  bumble  posture  for 
some  time,  looking  on  his  book.  After  this, 
he  recovered  himself  with  a  sudden  spring,  and 
flew  round  the  room  in  all  the  violence  anil 
disorder  imaginable,  until  he  made  a  full  pause 
for  want  of  breath.  In  this  interim  my  woman 
asked,  *  what  I  thought.*  I  whispered,  *  that 
I  thought  this  learned  person  an  enthusiast, 
who  possibly  had  his  flrst  education  in  the  Pe- 
ripatetic way,  which  was  a  sect  of  philosophers 
who  always  studied  when  walking.'  But,  ob- 
serving htm  much  out  of  breath,  I  thought  it 
the  best  time  to  master  him  if  he  were  dis- 
ordered, and  knocked  at  his  door.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  And  him  open  it,  and  say  with  great 
civility  and  good  mein,  *  that  he  booed  lie  had 
not  disturbed  us.'  I  believed  him  in  a  lucid 
interval,  and  desired  '  he  would  please  to  let 
me  see  his  book.*  He  did  so,  smiling,  I 
could  not  make  any  thing  of  it,  and,  therefore, 
asked '  in  what  language  it  was  writ.'  He  said, 
'  it  was  one  he  studied  with  great  application  ; 
but  it  was  his  profession  to  teach  it,  and  oould 
not  communioate  his  knowledge  without  a  con- 


as  to  contniuiiioate  a  dance  by  a  letter.'  J  be- 
sought him  hereafter  to  meditate  in  a  ground- 
room,  for  that  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 
for  an  artist  of  any  other  kind  to  live  near  hira ; 
and  that  I  was  sure  several  of  his  thoughts  this 
morning  would  have  shaken  my  spectacles  off 
my  nose,  had  I  been  myself  at  study. 

I  then  took  my , leave  of  this  virtuoso,  and 
returned  to  my  chamber,  meditating  on  the 
various  occupatkins  of  rational  creatures. 


No.  89.]     Thursday,  November  3,  1709. 

Rara  mihi  placeant,  riguiqae  in  vaJlilNM  amnes, 

FlamiDa  amem  sylvuqiic  ioglorins 

nrg,  GeoTf .  U.  485. 
My  next  denre  w,  void  of  care  and  sinfc. 
To  lead  a  son,  serorc,  iuglurioiu  life : 
A  ctHjutry  coltage  near  a  crynal  flood, 
A  winding  vaMey,  and  a  lofty  wi>o<l.  Drydtn. 

Grecian  Coffee-house,  November  2. 
I  HAVE  received  this  short  epistle  from  an 
unknown  baud. 

'SIR, 

'  I  have  no  more  to  trouble  you  with,  than 
to  desire  you  would  in  your  next  help  me  to 
some  answer  to  the  enclosed  concerning  your- 
self. In  the  mean  tune  I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  encrease  of  your  fame,  which  you  see 
has  extended  itself  beyond  the  bills  of  morta- 
lity. 

•SIR, 

'  That  the  country  is  barren  of  news  has  been 
the  excuse,  time  out  of  mind,  for  dropping  a 
correspondence  with  our  friends  in  London ;  as 
if  it  were  impossible,  out  of  a  coffee-bouse,  to 
write  an  agreeable  letter.  I  am  too  ingenuous 
to  endeavour  at  the  covering  of  my  negligence 
with  so  common  an  excuse.  Doubtless,  amongst 
friends,  bred,  as  we  have  been,  to  the  knowledge 
of  books  as  well  as  men,  a  letter  dated  from  a 
garden,  a  grotto,  a  fountain,  a  wood,  a  meadow, 
or  the  banks  of  a  river,  may  be  more  entertain- 
ing than  one  from  Tom*s,  Will's,  White's,  or 
St.  James's.     1   promise,  therefore,  to  be  fre- 
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at  ber  lover,  with  a  parcel  of  romps  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. One  of  them,  who  I  suppose  had 
the  same  design  upon  roe,  told  me  she  said, '  Do 
you  see  how  briskly  my  old  gentleman  mounts  ?' 
lliis  made  me  cut  off  my  amour,  and  to  reflect 
with  myself,  that  no  married  life  could  be  so  un- 
happy, as  where  the  wife  proposes  no  other  ad- 
vantage from  her  husband,  than  that  of  making 
herself  fine,  and  keeping  her  out  of  the  dirt.' 

My  fair  client  burst  out  alaughing  at  the 
account  I  gave  her  of  my  escape,  and  went 
away  seemingly  convinced  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  my  discourse  to  her. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  my  maid  brought 
up  the  following  epistle,  which,  by  the  style, 
and  the  description  she  gave  of  the  person,  I 
suppose  was  left  by  Nick  Doubt.  '  Hark  you,' 
said  he,  '  girl,  tell  old  Basket-hilt  I  would  have 
him  answer  it  by  the  first  opportunity.'  What 
be  says  is  this. 

*  ISAAC, 

*  Vou  seem  a  very  honest  fellow ;  therefore, 
pray  tell  me,  did  not  yuu  write  that  letter  in 
praise  of  the  squire  and  his  lucubrations  your- 
self,' &c. 

The  greatest  plague  of  coxcombs  is,  that 
they  often  break  upon  you  with  an  impertinent 
piece  of  good  sense,  as  this  jackanapes  has  hit 
roe  in  a  right  place  enough.  I  must  confess, 
I  am  as  likely  to  play  such  a  trick  as  another; 
but  that  letter  he  speaks  of  was  really  genuine. 
When  I  first  set  up,  I  thought  it  fair  enough 
to  let  myself  know  from  aK  parts,  that  my 
works  were  wonderfully  enquired  for,  and  were 
become  the  diversion  as  well  as  instruction,  of 
all  the  choice  spirits  in  every  county  of  Great 
Britain.  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  more  intelli- 
gent of  roy  readers  found  it,  before  this  jacka- 
napesy  I  can  call  him  no  better,  took  upon  him 
to  observe  upon  my  style  and  my  basket-hilt. 
A  very  pleasant  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
told  me  one  day  a  story  of  this  kind  of  false- 
hood and  vanity  in  an  author. 

Msevius  showed  him  a  paper  of  verses,  which 
he  said  be  bad  received  that  morning  by  the 
penny-post  from  an  unknown  hand.  My  frieod 
admired  them  extremely.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  *  this 
must  oome  from  a  man  that  is  eminent :  you 
see  fire,  life,  and  spirit,  run  through  the  whole, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  correctness,  which  shows 
he  is  used  to  writing.  Pray,  sir,  read  them  over 
again.'  He  begins  again,  title  and  all  ;  '  To 
Msevius,  on  bis  incomparable  poems. '  The  se- 
ciind  reading  was  performed  with  much  more 
vehemence  and  action  than  the  former ;  after 
which,  my  friend  fell  into  downright  raptures — 
*  Why,  they  are  truly  sublime !  there  is  energy 
in  this  line  !  description  in  that !  Why !  it  is 
the  thing  itself !  this  is  perfect  picture  !'  Mae- 
vins  could  bear  no  more ;  but,  *  Faith,'  says  he, 
'  Ned,  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  writ  them 
myself.* 


There  goe»  just  such  another  story  of  the 
same  paternal  tendemess  in  Bavius,  an  inge- 
nious contemporary  of  mine,  who  had  writ 
several  comedies,  which  were  rejected  by  the 
players.  This,  my  friend  Bavius  took  for  envy, 
and  therefore  prevailed  upon  a  gentleman  tu 
go  with  him  to  the  play-house,  and  gave  him 
a  new  play  ot  his,  desiring  he  would  personate 
the  author,  and  rend  it,  to  baffle  the  spite  of 
the  actors.  The  friend  consented,  and  to  read- 
ing they  went.  They  had  not  gone  over  three 
similes,  before  Roscius  the  player  made  the 
acting  author  stop,  and  desired  to  know,  *  what 
he  meant  by  such  a  rapture?  and  how  it  came 
to  pass,  that  in  this  condition  of  the  lover,  in- 
stead of  acting  according  to  his  circumstances, 
he  spent  his  time  in  considering  what  his  pre- 
sent state  was  like  ?' — *  That  is  very  true,*  says 
the  mock  author ;  *  I  believe  we  bad  as  good 
strike  these  lines  out.' — *  By  your  leave,'  says 
Bavius,  *you  shall  not  spoil  your  play,  you  are 
too  modest ;  those  very  lines,  for  aught  1  know, 
are  as  good  as  any  in  your  play,  and  they  shall 
stand.'  Well,  they  go  on,  and  the  particle 
'  and'  stood  unfortunately  at  the  end  of  a  verse, 
and  was  made  to  rhyme  to  the  word  *  stand.' 
This,  Roscius  excepted  against.  The  new  poet 
gave  up  that  too,  and  said,  '  he  would  not  dis- 
pute for  a  monosyllable.' — *  For  a  monosyllable,' 
says  the  real  author,  *  I  can  assure  you,  a  mo- 
nosyllable may  be  of  as  great  force  as  a  word 
often  syllables.*  I  tell  you,  sir,  **and"  is  the 
connection  of  the  matter  in  that  place  ;  with- 
out that  word,  you  may  put  all  that  follows 
into  any  other  play  as  well  as  this.  Besides,  if 
you  leave  it  out,  it  will  look  as  if  you  had  put 
it  in  only  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.'  Roscius 
persisted,  assuring  the  gentleman, '  that  it  was 
impossible  to  speak  it,  but  the  **  and"  must  be 
lost,  so  it  might  as  well  be  blotted  out.'  Bavius 
snatched  his  play  out  of  their  hands,  said, '  they 
were  both  blockheads,'  and  went  off;  repeating 
a  couplet,  becatise  he  would  not  make  his  exit 
irregularly.  A  witty  man  of  these  days  com- 
pared this  true  and  feigned  poet  to  the  con- 
tending mothers  before  Solomon ;  the  true  one 
was  easily  discovered'  from  the  preteniier,  by 
refusing  to  see  his  offspring  dissected. 

No.  9«.]       Thursday,  November  10, 1709. 

Fains  honor  joval,  et  mendax  Infami?.  terret 

Qaem  niai  menilosam  et  mendacem  ? 

Hot.  i.  Ep.  xvL 

False  praise  can  please,  and  calumny  affright, 
Noue  bat  the  vicious  and  ihe  hypocrite. 

R.  Wynne. 

ff^hUei  Chocolate-house,  November  9. 
I  KNOW  no  manner  of  speaking  so  offensive 
as  that  of  giving  praise,  and  closing  it  with  an 
exception ;  which  proceeds  (where  men  do  not 
do  it  to  introduce  malice,  and  make  calumny 
more  effectual)  from  the  common  error  of  con* 
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sidering:  man  as  a  perfect  creature.  But,  if 
we  rightly  examine  tbin^,  we  shall  find  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  economy  in  providence,  that 
one  shall  excel  where  another  is  defective,  in 
order  to  make  men  more  useful  to  each  other, 
and  mix  them  in  society.  This  man  having 
this  talent,  and  that  man  another,  is  as  neces- 
sary in  conversation,  as  one  professing  one 
trade,  and  another  another,  is  beneficial  in 
commerce.  The  happiest  climate  does  not 
produce  all  things ;  and  it  was  so  ordered,  that 
one  part  of  the  earth  should  want  the  product 
of  another,  for  uniting  mankind  in  a  general 
correspondence  and  good  understanding.  It 
iSy  therefore,  want  of  good  sense  as  well  as  good 
nature,  to  say  Simplicius  has  a  better  judg- 
ment, but  not  so  much  wit  as  Latius ;  for  that 
these  have  not  each  other's  capacities  is  no 
more  a  diminution  to  either  than  if  you  should 
say,  Simplicius  is  not  Latius,  or  Latius  nut 
Simplicius.  The  heathen  world  had  so  little 
notion  that  perfection  was  to  be  expected 
amongst  men,  that  among  them  any  one  qua- 
lity or  endowment  in  an  heroic  degree  made 
a  god.  Hercules  had  strength ;  but  it  was 
never  objected  to  him  that  he  wanted  wit. 
Apollo  presided  over  wit,  and  it  was  never 
asked  whether  he  had  strength.  We  hear  no 
exceptions  against  the  beauty  of  Minerva,  or 
the  wisdom  of  Venus.  These  wise  heathens 
were  glad  to  immortalize  any  one  serviceable 
gift,  and  overlook  all  imperfections  in  the  |>er- 
son  who  had  it.  But  with  us  it  is  far  otherwise, 
for  we  reject  many  eminent  virtues,  if  they 
are  accompanied  with  one  apparent  weakness. 
The  reflecting  after  this  manner  made  me  ac- 
count for  the  strange  delight  men  take  in 
reading  lampoons  and  scandal,  with  which  the 
age  abounds,  and  of  which  I  receive  frequent 
complaints.  Upon  mature  consideration,  I 
find  it  is  principally  for  this  reason,  that  the 
worst  of  mankind,  the  libellers,  receive  so  much 
encouragement  in  the  world.  The  low  race 
of  men  take  a  secret  pleasure  in  finding  an 
eminent  character  levelled  to  their  condition 
by  a  report  of  its  defects  ;  and  keep  themselves 
in  countenance,  though  they  are  excelled  in  a 


of  the  character;  as  pages  are  chastized  for 
the  admonition  of  princes.*  When  it  is  per- 
formed otherwise,  the  vicious  are  kept  in 
credit,  by  placing  men  of  merit  in  the  same 
accusation.  But  all  the  pasquils,  lampoons, 
and  libels  we  meet  with  now-a-days  are  a  sort 
of  playing  with  the  four-and-twenty  letters^ 
and  throwing  them  into  names  and  characters, 
without  sense,  truth,  or  wit.  In  this  case,  I 
am  in  great  perplexity-  to  know  whom  they 
mean,  and  should  be  in  distress  for  those  they 
abuse,  if  I  did  nut  see  their  judgment  and  in 
genuiiy  in  those  they  commend.  This  is  the 
true  way  of  examining  a  libel ;  and  when  men 
consider,  that  no  one  man  living  thinks  the 
better  of  their  heroes  and  patrons  for  the  pa- 
negyric given  them,  none  can  think  themselves 
lessened  by  their  invective.  The  hero  or  pa- 
tron in  a  libel  is  but  a  scaveng^  to  carry  off 
the  dirt,  and  by  that  very  employment  is  the 
filthiest  creature  in  the  street.  DetUcatiuns 
and  panegyrics  are  frequently  ridiculous,  let 
them  be  addressed  where  they  will;  but  at  the 
front*  or  in  the  body  of  a  libel,  to  commend  a 
man,  is  saying  to  the  persons  applauded, '  My 
Lord,  or  Sir,  I  have  pulled  down  all  men  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  think  great  and  honour- 
able, and  here  is  a  clear  stage ;  you  may,  as 
you  please,  be  valiant  or  wise  ;  you  may  choose 
to  be  on  the  military  or  civil  list ;  for  there  is 
no  one  brave  who  commands,  or  just  who  has 
power.  You  may  rule  the  world  now  it  is 
empty,  which  exploded  you  when  it  was  full : 
I  have  knocked  out  the  brains  of  all  whom 
mankind  thought  good  for  any  thing;  and  1 
doubt  not  but  you  will  regard  that  invention, 
which  found  out  the  only  expedient  to  make 
your  lordship,  or  your  worship,  of  any  consi- 
deration.' 

Had  I  the  honour  to  be  in  a  Iibel>  and  bad 
escaped  the  approbation  of  the  author,  I  should 
look  upon  it  exactly  in  this  manner.  But 
though  i^t  ie  a  thing  thus  perfectly  indiflbrent 
who  is  exalted  or  debased  m  such  performances, 
yet  it  is  not  so  with  relation  to  the  authors  of 
them  ;  therefore,  I  shall,  for  the  good  of  my 
country,  hereafter  take  upon  me  to  punish 
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wqaaiDted  witli  Um  ttyltt  o(  aU  my  eoatem- 
90fmrMt,  that  I  ftbiiU  doC  fail  of  doioi^  tkvm 
jaitice^  with  their  proper  iiaaiM>  and  at  their 
hiX  leogth.  Let  thoM  miscfeaRtt,  therefore, 
eqioy  their  present  act  of  oblivioii,  and  take 
oare  how  they  offBiid  hereafter. 

Hut,  to  avert  o«r  ^es  from  luch  ol^ts,  it 
if»  metbinlUk  bat  requisite  to  settle  oar  opinion 
in  the  eaee  of  praise  and  blame.  I  believe,  the 
only  true  way  to  care  that  sensibility  of  re- 
pruacb,  which  is  a  eommon  weakness  with  the 
nMMt  virtnoas  men,  is  to  fix  their  regard  firmly 
upon  only  what  is  strictly  tnie,  in  relation  to 
their  advanta^^  as  well  as  diminution.  For,  if 
1  am  pleasad  with  commendation  which  I  do 
not  dcMrve,  I  shall,  from  the  same  temper^  he 
conoemed  at  soaudal  I  do  not  deserve.  But  he 
that  can  think  of  false  applause  with  as  much 
contempt,  as  false  detractk>n,  will  oertainly  be 
prepared  for  all  adventures,  and  will  become 
all  oeoasioos.  '  Undeserved  praise  can  please 
only  those  who  want  merit»  and  undeserved  re- 
proach  frighten  only  those  who  wantsincerity.'* 
1  have  thought  of  this  with  so  much  attention, 
that  I  fancy  there  can  be  no  other  method  in 
nature  found  for  the  cure  of  that  delicacy  which 
gives  good  men  pain  under  calumny,  but  placing 
satisfaction  no  where  but  in  a  just  sense  of  their 
own  integrity,  witlioui  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
others.  If  we  have  not  such  a  foundation 
as  this,  there  is  no  help  against  scandal  but 
being  in  obscurity,  which  to  noble  minds  Is 
not  being  at  all.  The  truth  of  it  is,  this  love 
of  praise  dwells  most  in  great  and  heroic  spirits ; 
and  those  who  best  deserve  it  have  generally 
tba  most  exquisite  relish  of  it.  Methinks  I 
see  the  renowned  Alexander,  after  a  painful 
nod  laborious  march,  amidst  the  heats  of  a 
parwtiea  soil  and  a  burning  cliBate,*^  sitting 
over  the  bead  of  a  fountain,  and,  after  a 
draught  of  water,  pnmounce  that  memorable 
Mtyinf*  *Ohl  Athenians!  How  much  do  I 
•uflfer  that  you  may  speak  well  of  me  ?*  The 
Athenians  were  at  that  time  the  learned  of  the 
world,  and  their  libels  against  Alexander  were 
written,  as  he  was  a  professed  enemy  of  their 
atate.  But  how  monstrous  would  such  invec* 
ttYCS  have  appeared  In  Macedonians ! 

As  love  of  reputation  is  a  darling  parsion  in 
^reat  men,  so  the  defence  of  them  in  this  par- 
ticular is  the  busiDess  of  every  roan  of  honour 
and  honesty.  We  should  run  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, as  if  a  public  building  was  on  fire,  to 
their  relief;  suid  all  who  spread  or  publish 


J^ram  m^f  9wn  ^ifrnfitmnt^  November  9. 

The  chat  I  bi^  to-day  at  White's  about  fame 
and  scandal  put  me  in  mind  of  a  person  who 
has  often  writ  to  roe  unregarded,  and  has  a 
very  moderate  ambition  in  this  particular.  His 
name,  it  seems,  is  Charles  Lillie,  and  he  re- 
commends himself  to  my  observation  as  one 
that  sold  snuff  next  door  to  the  Fountain 
tavern,  m  the  Strand,  and  was  bunit  out  when 
he  began  to  have  a  reputation  in  his  way. 

«  MR.  BICKERSTAPF, 
'  1  suppose,  through  a  hurry  of  business,  you 
have  either  forgot  me,  or  lost  my  last  of  this 
nature,  which  was  to  beg  the  favour  of  being 
advantageously  exposed  in  your  paper,  chiefly 
for  the  reputation  of  snuff.  Be  pleased  to 
pardon  this  trouble  fh>m,  Sir, 

*  Your  very  humble  servant, 

•C.L. 

'  I  am  a  perfumer,  at  the  comer  of  Beaufort- 
buildings,  in  the  Strand.' 

This  same  Charles  leaves  it  to  me  to  say  what 
I  will  of  him ;  and  I  am  not  a  little  pleated 
with  the  ingenious  manner  of  his  address. 
Taking  snuff  is  what  I  have  declared  against ; 
but»  as  his  holiness  the  pope  allows  whoring 
for  the  taxes  raised  by  the  ladies  of  pleasure ; 
so  I,  to  repair  the  loss  of  an  unbap^iy  trader, 
indulge  all  persons  in  that  eustom  who  buy  oi 
Charles.  There  is  something  so  particular  in 
the  request  of  the  man,  that  I  shall  send  for 
him  before  me,  and  I  believe  I  shall  find  he  has 
a  genius  for  bawbles.  If  so,  I  shall,  for  aught 
1  know,  at  his  shop,  give  licensed  canes  to  those 
who  are  really  lame»  and  tubes  to  those  who 
are  unfeignedly  short-sighted ;  and  forbid  aH 
others  to  vend  the  same. 


No.  93. J     Saiurday,  November  IJ,  1709. 

fFilFs  Cqffee-houit,  November  II. 

The  French  humour  of  writing  epistles,  and 
publishing  their  fulsome  compliments  to  each 
other,  is  a  thing  I  frequently  complain  of  in 
this  place.  It  is,  methinks,  fnim  the  prevalence 
of  this  silly  custom,  that  there  is  so  Kttle  in- 
struction  in  tlie  conversation  of  our  distant 
friends.  For  which  reason,  during  the  whola 
course  of  mv  life.  I  have  desired  my  acquaint- 
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<Aerce.  To  de^re  to  know  bow  Damon  goes 
un  with  his  courtship  to  Sylvia,  or  how  the 
wine  tastes  at  the  Old  Devil,  are  thread-bare 
subjects,  and  cold  treats,  which  our  absent 
friends  mig;bt  have  given  us  without  going  out 
of  town  for  tliem.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  went 
to  travel,  used  me  far  otherwise ;  for  he  gave 
me  a  prospect  of  the  place,  or  an  account  of 
the  people,  from  every  country  through  which 
he  passed.  Among  others  which  I  was  looking 
over  this  evening,  I  am  not  a  little  delighted 
with  this  which  follows  i 

'DEAR  SIR, 
'  1  believe  this  is  the  first  letter  that  was 
ever  sent  you  from  the  middle  region,  where 
1  am  at  this  present  writing.  Not  to  keep  you 
in  suspense,  it  comes  to  you  from  the  top  of 
the  highest  mountain  in  Switzerland,  where 
I  am  now  shivering  among  the  eternal  frosts 
and  snows.  I  can  scarce  forbear  dating  it  in 
December,  though  they  call  it  the  first  of 
August  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  I  as- 
sure you  I  can  hardly  keep  my  ink  from  freez- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  dog-days.  I  am  here 
entertained  with  the  prettiest  variety  of  snow- 
prospects  that  you  can  imagine  ;  and  have 
several  pits  of  it  before  me,  that  are  >very  near 
as  old  as  the  mountain  itself ;  for  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  as  lasting  as  marble.  I  am  now  upon 
a  spot  of  it,  which  they  tell  me  fell  about  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  or  king  Pepin.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  country  are  as  great  curiosities 
as  the  country  itself.  They  generally  hire 
themselves  out  in  their  youth,  and  if  they  are 
musket- proof  until  about  fifty,  they  bring 
home  the  money  they  have  got,  and  the  limbs 
they  have  left,  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  time 
among  their  native  mountains.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  place,  who  is  come  off  with 
the  loss  of  an  eye  only,  told  me,  by  way  of  boast, 
that  there  were  now  seven  wooden  legs  in  his 
family ;  and  that,  for  these  four  generations, 
there  had  n«t  been  one  in  bis  line  that  carried 
a  whole  body  with  him  to  the  grave.  I  believe 
you  will  think  the  style  of  this  letter  a  little 

!-». i: -  u..*  «.! —  o^t.,^.^^i«  ^:ii  »._ii 


opinion  upon  our  ordinary  method  of  sending 
young  gentlemen  to  travel  for  their  education. 
'  It  is  certain,*  said  he, '  If  gentlemen  travel  at 
an  age  proper  for  them,  during  the  course  of 
their  voyages,  their  accounts  to  their  friend% 
and,  after  their  return,  their  discourse  and  coiv 
versations  will  have  in  them  something  above 
what  we  can  meet  with,  from  those  who  baviK 
not  had  those  advantages.*  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  every  temper  and  genius 
is  not  qualified  for  this  way  of  improvement. 
Men  may  change  their  climate,  but  they  can- 
not their  nature.  A  man  that  goes  out  a  fool 
cannot  ride  or  sail  himself  into  common  sense. 
Therefore,  let  me  but  walk  ever  London - 
bridge  with  a  young  man,  and  I  will  tell  you 
infallibly  whether  going  over  the  Rialto  at 
Venice  will  make  him  wiser. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  many  I  have 
saved  in  my  time  from  banishment,  by  letting 
their  parents  know  they  were  g^od  for  nothing. 
But  this  is  to.  be  done  with  much  tenderness. 
There  is  my  cousin  Harry  has  a  son,  who  is  the 
dullest  mortal  that  ever  was  bom  into  our 
house ;  he  had  got  his  trunk  and  his  books  all 
packed  up  to  be  transported  into  foreign  parts, 
for  no  reason  but  because  the  hoy  never  talked ; 
and  his  father  said,  be  wanted  to  know  the 
world.  I  could  not  say  to  a  fond  parent  that 
the  boy  was  dull ;  but  looked  grave,  and  tol'd 
him,  *  the  youth  was  very  thoughtful,  and  I 
feared  he  might  have  some  doubts  about  re- 
ligion, with  which  it  was  not  proper  to  go  into 
Roman  catholic  countries.*  He  is  accordingly 
kept  here  until  he  declares  himself  upon  some 
points,  which  I  am  sure  he  will  never  think  of. 
By  this  means,  I  have  prevented  the  dishonour 
of  having  a  fool  of  our  bouse  laughed  at  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  He  is  now  with  his  father 
upon  his  own  estate,  and  be  has  sent  to  me  to 
get  him  a  wife,  which  I  shall  do  with  all  con- 
venient speed;  but  it  shall  be  such  a  one, 
whose  good- nature  shall  hide  his  faults,  and 
good  sense  supply  them.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
that  race  is  of  the  true  British  kind.  They  are 
of  our  country  only  ;   it  hurts  them  to  trans- 
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wben  be  is  setting  out ;  and,  if  he  then  knows 
none  of  his  friends  and  icquaintance  but  by 
their  cloaths  and  faces,  it  is  my  humble  opinion, 
that  be  stay  at  home.  His  parents  should  take 
care  to  marry  him,  and  see  what  they  can  get 
cmt  of  him  that  way ;  for  there  is  a  certain 
sort  of  men,  who  are  no  otherwise  to  be  re- 
garded but  as  they  descend  from  men  of  con- 
sequence, and  may  beget  valuable  successors  ; 
and,  if  we  consider  that  men  are  to  be  esteemed 
only  as  they  are  useful,  while  a  stupid  wretch 
is  at  the  bead  of  a  great  family,  we  may  say, 
the  race  is  suspended,  as  properly  as  wben  it  it 
all  gone,  we  say  it  is  extinct. 

Firom  my  &wn  Aptgrfment,  November  1 1 . 

I  had  several  hints  and  advertisements  from 
unknown  hands,  that  some,  who  are  enemies 
to  my  labours,  design  to  demand  the  fashion- 
able Way  of  satis&ction  for  the  disturbance  my 
lucubrations  have  given  them.  I  confess,  as 
things  now  stand,  I  do  not  know  how  to  deny 
such  inviters,  and  am  preparing  myself  accord- 
ingly. I  have  bought  pumps  and  files,  and  am 
every  morning  practising  in  my  chamber.  My 
neighbour  the  dancing- master,  has  demanded 
of  me, '  why  I  take  this  liberty,  since  I  would 
not  allow  it  him  V  but  I  answered,  '  his  was 
an  act  of  an  indifferent  nature,  and  mine  of  ne- 
cessity.' My  late  treatises  against  duels  have 
so  far  disobliged  the  fraternity  of  the  noble 
science  of  defence,  that  I  can  get  none  of  them 
to  show  me  so  much  as  one  pass.  I  am,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  learn  by  book ;  and  have,  ac- 
cordingly, several  volumes,  wherein  all  the  pos- 
tures are  exactly  delineated.  I  must  confSess, 
I  am  shy  of  letting  people  see  me  at  this  exer- 
cise, because  of  my  flannel  waistcoat,  and  my 
spectacles,  which  I  am  forced  to  fix  on,  the 
better  to  observe  the  posture  of  the  enemy. 

I  have  upon  my  chamber  walls  drawn  at  full 
length  the  figures  of  all  sorts  of  men,  from 
eight  feet  to  three  feet  two  inches.  Within 
this  height,  I  take  it,  that  all  the  fighting  men 
of  Great  Britain  are  comprehended.  But,  as  I 
push,  I  make  allowances  for  my  being  of  a  lank 
and  spare  body,  and  have  chalked  out  in  every 
figure  my  c»wn  dimensions ;  for  I  scorn  to  rob 
any  man  of  his  life  by  taking  advantage  of  his 
breadth:  therefore,  I  press  purely  in  a  line 
down  from  his  nose,  and  take  no  more  of  him 
to  assault  than  he  has  of  me :'  for,  to  speak 
impartially,  if  a  lean  fellow  wounds  a  fat  one 
in  any  part  to  the  right  or  left,  whether  it  be 
In  e<MTie  or  in  tierce^  beyond  the  dimensions  of 
the  said  lean  fellow's  own  breadth,  1  take  it  to 
be  murder,  and  such  a  murder  as  is  below  a 
gentleman  to  commit.  As  I  am  spare,  I  am 
also  very  tall,  and  behave  myself  with  relation 
to  that  advantage  with  the  same  punctilio ;  and 
1  am  ready  to  stoop  or  stand,  according  to  the 
stature  of  my  adversary.  1  roust  confess,  I  have 
nad  great  success  this  morning,  and  bar^  bit 


every  figure  round  the  room  in  a  mortal  part, 
without  receiving  the  least  hurt,  except  a  little 
scratch  by  falling  on  my  face,  in  pushing  at 
one  at  the  lower  end  of  my  chamber ;  but  I 
recovered  so  quick,  and  jumped  so  nimbly  into 
my  guard,  that  if  he  had  been  alive,  he  could 
not  have  hurt  me.  It  is  confessed  I  have  writ- 
ten against  duels  with  some  warmth ;  but  in 
ail  my  discourses  1  have  not  ever  said  that  I 
knew  how  a  gentleman  could  avoid  a  duel  if  he 
were  provoked  to  it ;  and,  since  that  custom  is 
now  become  a  law,  I  know  nothing  but  the 
legislative  power,  with  new  animadversions 
upon  it,  can  put  us  in  a  capacity  of  denying 
challenges,  though  we  were  afterwards  hanged 
for  it.  But  no  more  of  this  at  present.  As 
things  stand,  I  shall  put  up  no  more  affronts ; 
and  I  aball  be  so  far  from  taking  ill  words, 
that  I  will  not  take  ill  looks.  1,  therefore, 
warn  all  hot  young  fellows  not  to  look  here- 
after more  terrible  than  their  neighbours ;  for, 
if  they  stare  at  me  with  their  hats  cocked  higher 
than  other  people,  I  will  not  bear  it.  Nay,  I 
give  warning  to  all  people  in  general  to  look 
kindly  at  me,  for  I  will  bear  no  frowns,  even 
from  ladies;  and  if  any  woman  pretends  to 
look  scomfiilly  at  roe,  I  shall  demand  satisfac- 
tion of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  masculine  gender. 


No.  94.]     Tuesdatfj  November  15, 1709. 

Si  non  entmet,  fecerrat  iUe  minos.         lUn-i.  i.  SS. 
H«d  be  not  err'd.  Us  flory  bad  beeo  lesi. 

f^iWe  Qtffee-house,  November  14. 

That  which  we  call  gallantry  to  women 
seems  to  be  the  heroic  virtue  of  private  per- 
sons ;  and  there  never  breathed  one  man,  who 
did  not,  in  that  part  of  his  days  wherein  he 
was  recommending  himself  to  his  mistress,  do 
something  beyond  bis  ordinary  course  of  life. 
As  this  has  a  very  great  effect  even  upon  the 
most  slow  and  common  men ;  so,  upon  such 
as  it  finds  qualified  with  virtue  and  merit,  it 
shines  out  in  propoitionable  degrees  of  excel- 
lence. It  gives  new  grace  to  the  most  eminent 
accomplishments  ;  and  he,  who  of  himself  has 
either  wit,  wisdom,  or  valour,  exerts  each  oC 
these  noble  endowments,  when  he  becomes  a 
lover,  with  a  certain  beauty  of  action  above 
what  was  ever  observed  in  him  before ;  and  at 
who  are  without  any  one  of  these  qualities  arr 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  rabble  of  mankind. 

I  was  talking  after  this  manner  in  a  corner 
of  this  place  with  an  old  acquaintance,  who, 
taking  me  by  the  hand,  said,  *  Mr.  Bickerstaff, 
your  discourse  recalls  to  my  mind  a  story, 
which  1  have  longed  to  tell  you  ever  since 
read  that  article  wherein  you  desire  your  friends 
to  give  you  accounts  of  obscure  merit.*  The 
story  I  had  of  him  is  literally  true,  and  well 
known  to  be  so  in  the  country  wherein  the 
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circttiiKitQoef  were  transaoted*  He  ecquaioted 
me  with  the  luuiiee  of  tbe  peKoiia  ocMioenied, 
wbieb  I  shall  change  ioto  feigned  ones ;  there 
being  a  respect  due  to  their  families  that  are 
etill  io  beiiig,  aa  well  as  that  the  names  then- 
sslvea  woitld  not  he  so  familiair  to  an  Cngliab 
ear.  The  adventure  real^  happened  in  Pen- 
nsark ;  and  if  I  can  reroegiber  aU  the  passages, 
I  doubt  n(A  but  it  will  be  sa  OH>ving  to  mj 
readers  aa  it  waa  to  me. 

CWrtoda  and  Cbbe,  two  veiy  fine  women, 
«e««  bred  up  as  sisiara  in  the  (arajly  of  Romeot 
who  was  the  father  of  Cbloe^  and  the  guardian 
of  Clarinda*  Philafider,  a  jFuung  gentleasaja  of 
a  good  person,  and  charming  eonversation>  be- 
ing a  friend  of  old  Horoeo,  freiiutented  bis  house, 
and  by  that  ai^ans  was  piuch  in  conversation 
with  the  young  ladies,  though  still  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  father  and  the  guardinu.  The 
ladies  both  entertained  a  secret  passion  ft)r  him, 
and  could  see  uieU  enough,  notwithstanding 
the  delight  which  he  really  took  in.  Romeo's 
Qonversation,  that  there  was  somethii^  more 
in  bis  heart,  wbieb  made  him  ao  assiduous  a 
viattant.  Each  of  them  thought  herself  the 
happy  woman;  but  the  person  beloved  was 
Cbloe.  It  happened  that  hoth  of  them  were 
at  a  play  in  a  carnivak  evening,  when  it  is  the 
fashion  there,  aa  well  as  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  both  for  men  and  women  to  appear  in 
masks  and  disguises.  Itwasoathatmemerahle 
night,  in  the  year  1679,  when  the  play-house 
by  some  unhappy  accident  was  set  on  Are. 
Philander,  in  thii  first  hurry  of  the  disaaler, 
immediately  ran  where  his  treasure  was  ^  burst 
open  the  door  of  the  box,  snatched  the  lady  up 
m  hia  arnia ;  and,  wi^  unspeakable  resokition 
and  good  fbftune,  eanied  her  off  safe.  He  waa 
■oisooner  <N»t  of  the  orewd^  bi|t  be  set  her  down ; 
and,  gracing  her  in  his  arms,  with  all  the  rap-- 
tures|pf  a  desewing  loverv  *  How  happy  am  I,' 
says  he,  *  in  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  I  hwo 
you  nsofe  than  all  things,  and  of  showinfp  yon 
the  sincerity  of  my  passioii  at  the  very  first  de< 
daratioii  of  it  )^  ^  My  dear,  dear  Philander,* 
aaya  the  lady,  pnlling  off  her  mask,  *  this  is  not 
a  time  fhr  art ;  you  are  wuich  dearer  to  me  than 
the  life  you  have  preserved ;  and  the  joy  of  my 
present  dellveranee  doee  net  transport  me  so 
much  as  the  pension  whieh  occasioned  kt.' 
Who  can  tell  the  grief,  the  astonishment,  the 
terror,  that  appeared  in  the  feoe  of  Pbilandei^ 
when  be  saw  the  person  he  spoke  to  was  €!»• 
rinda !  After  a  short  pause,  '  IVJadnaa,*  says 
he,  with  the  looks  of  a  dead  man,  *  we  are 
both  mistaken  ^^  and  immediately  flew  aws^^ 
without  hearing  the  distressed  Clarinda,  who 
bod  Just  strength  enough  to  cry  out,  '  Crud 
Philander!  why  did  you  not  Ivave  me  in  the 
theatre  r  Crowds  of  people  inunediately  ga- 
thered about  her,  and,  after  having  brought 
her  to  herself,  conveyed  her  to  the  bouse  of 
the  ^ood  old  unhappy  Romeo.    Philander  was 


now  pressing  against  a  whole  tide  of  people  at 
the  doors  of  the  theatre,  and  striving  to  enter 
with  more  earnestness  than  any  thm  endea- 
voured to  get  out.  He  did  it  at  last,  and  with 
much  difficulty  forced  his  way  to  the  box  where 
his  beloved  Cbloe  stood,  expecting  her  fate 
amidst  this  soene  of  terror  and  distraction. 
She  revived  at  the  sight  of  Philander,  who  fell 
about  her  neck  with  a  tenderness  not  to  he 
expressed;  and,  amidst  a  thousand  sobs  and 
sighst  told  bar  his  lave,  and  his  dreadful  mis- 
take* The  stage  was  now  in  flames,  and  the 
whole  house  full  of  smoke :  the  entrance  was 
quite  barred  up  with  heaps  of  people,  who  had 
fallen  upon  one  another  as  they  endeavoured 
to  get  out.  Swords  were  drawn,  sbneka  heard 
on  all  sides ;  and,  in  short,  no  poasibility  of  an 
escape  for  Philander  himself,  had  he  been  ca- 
pable of  making  it  without  bis  Chloe.  But 
his  mind  was  above  such  a  thought,  and  whoHy 
employed  io  weeping,  condoling*  aud  comiort- 
iog.  He  catches  her  in  his  ajnna.  The  fire 
surrounds  them,  whUe — 1  cannot  go  on — 

Were  I  an  infidel,  miafortunes  like  this  wonld 
convince  mie  that  there  must  be  a  hereafter : 
for  who  can  believe  that  so  much  virtue  could 
meet  with  so  great  distress  wiibeut  Sk  following 
reward  ?  As  for  my  part,,  I  am  a»  old-fashioned, 
as  firmly  to  believe,  that  all  who  perish  in  such 
generous  enterprises  are  relieved  Cram  the  fuiw 
theff  exercise  of  life ;  and  Proividieocetk  which 
s«ea  their  viitne  oonsummate  and  maaifest» 
takea  them  tp  an  immediate  reward,  ia  a  being 
more  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  tj^eir  spirits* 
What  else  ca»  wi^  away  our  tears,,  when  we 
contemplate  such  undeserved,  such  irreparable 
distresses  ?  It  was  a  sublime  tjboughjt  ia  6om«> 
of  the  heathens  of  old ; 


-^ Qaifr  tntU  cntrhm 

AnwM*«<|oc  ftik  vivis,  q/us  can  aUcnte* 
P4iceraeqiKW»e8idcin  teqaitar  tellnrc  repostot. 


Firg. 


That  is,  in  other  words,  'TheaanM^em^loy- 
meots  and  iachnatrana  which  were  the  entcMF* 
tainment  of  virtaeus  aaen  wpoia  earth  make  up 
tbvir  happiness  in  Elysittm%' 

Fhfm  m^  mws  Apartment^  November  14. 

When  I  eanie  home  this  evening,  I  Sound  a 
present  from  Mr.  Chaile%  Lillie,  the  perfumer, 
at  the  corne«  of  Beau^-buildij9g8»  with  a 
letter  of  tbanki  £or  the  mention  I  made  of  hia». 
He  teUa  cae,  '  several  of  i^y  gentle  reader 
have  obliged  me  in  buoring  at  his  shop  upon  my 
recomanendation^'  I  have  enquired  into  th# 
man's  capacity,,  and  find  him  an  adept  ia  hia 
way.  He  has  seyeral  helps  to.  discourse  hesldea 
snuff,  which  ia  the- best  Barcelona,  and  seljbs  an 
oraage-flowes  water,  which  seems  to  me  to 
have  in  it  the  right  spirit  of  brains ;  and  I  an» 
informed*  he  extracts  it  according  to  the  nviOr 
ner  used  in  Geesham-ColJege.*    \  recomm^u«J 


^1     111     !■   I  M      .    .1     l.ilJ 
*  TiM  Royal  Sockly  Iteo  nwt)  «t  Of«4Min-CoU«s<;> 
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it  to  ibe  handkerehtelSi  of  all  yonni;  pleaden. 
It  cures  or  lupplies  all  pauses  and  hesitations 
iD  speech,  and  creates  a  general  alacrity  of  the 
spirit.  When  it  is  lued  as  a  ffarglef  it  gives 
volobUity  to  the  teogue,  and  never  fails  of  that 
nooessary  step  towards  pleasing  others,  making 
a  man  pleased  with  himself.  I  have  taken  se- 
curity of  him*  that  he  shall  not  raise  the  price 
of  any  of  his  commodities  for  these  or  any  other 
ooonlt  qualities  in  them  ;  but  he  is  to  sell  them 
St  the  same  price  which  you  give  at  the  common 
perftuBers*  Mr.  LilUe  has  brought  further  se- 
Gurity»  that  he  wiU  not  sell  the  boxes  made  for 
peliticiaaa  to  lovers ;  nor,  on  the  contrary, 
tbose  proper  for  lovers  to  men  of  speculation : 
*  At  thia  time^  to  avoid  coofusioo,  the  best 
orangerie  lor  beaux^  and  right  musty  fur  poli- 


C9-  My  almanack  is  to  be  published  on  the 
twcnty*second,  and,  from  that  iostant^  all  lovers, 
in  raptures  or  epistles,  are  to  forbear  the  torn  pa- 
risen  oC  their  mistresses*  eyes  to  stars  :  I  having: 
made  use  of  that  sunile  ua  my  dedication  for 
the  last  time  it  shall  ever  pas8»  and  on  the  pro- 
perest  occasion  that  it  was  ever  employed.  All 
ladies  are  herebgr  desired  to  take  notice^  that 
they  never  receive  that  sioule  in  payment  for 
ai^r  similes  they  shall  bestow  Cur  the  future, 

Ob  Saturday  nig^xt  Isst'a  gentlewoman's 
husband  strayed  from  the  play-house  in  the 
Hay«market.  If  the  lady  who  was  seen  to  take 
hias  up  will  restore  hini»  she  shall  be  asked  ria 
qiwstioos,  be  being  of  no  use  but  to  the  owner* 


Nok  95.]     Tlmrsda^  Ninfcmlnur  17„  1709. 

InCerea  diiUiet  peiideot  circnm  oscola  nati, 

CMta  pMUcitiam  terral  4ofiMs 

Hnv  0«)vs.  a  tt3w 
Hh  ove»  are  CM^i  wlU  IflSvinls  •«  kllM; 
HisUltle  cbttdrco,  cUnUas  for  « liim. 
Welcome  tb^  fiittier's  late  return  at  night ; 
Hb  Gdthfid  bed  b  crownM  with  chaste  delifht. 

Dfydm. 

Firom  my  own  Apartment^  November  IS. 

Therb  are  several  persons  who  have  many 
pleesuras  and  enter^ainments^  in  their  posses- 
sion, which  thcgr  de  not  enjoy.  It  is*  therefore, 
a  kind  and  good  oOioe  to  acquaint  them  with 
tbeir  own  happiness*  and.  turn  their  aUention 
to  such  instanees  oi  tlMir  good  fortiwe  as  they 
are  apt  to  overiook^  Persons  in  the  nurried 
staite  often  want  such  a  monitor;,  aj9d  pine 
aiway  their  dagrs,  by  looking  upon  the  same 
condition  in  anguish  and  murmur,  wJueh  car- 
ries with  it  in  the  opinion  of  others  a  eompli- 
eatjon  of  all  the  pUesuces  of  life»  and  a  cctoeajt 
firmn  its  inquietudes*. 

I  am.  led  into  this  thought  by  a  visit  I  made 
an  old  friendt  who  was  formerly  my  school-fel- 
l»w.  UecameAotAwn  last  weiekwiiUi.his  family 


for  the  winter,  and  yesterday  menlng  sent  me 
word  bis  wife  expected  me  to  dinner.  I  am,  as 
it  were,  at  home  at  that  house,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  it  knows  me  for  tbeir  well-wi^r.  I 
cannot  indeed  express  the  pleasure  it  is»  to  be 
met  by  the  children  with  so  much  jo^  as  I  am 
when  I  go  thither.  The  boys  and  girls  strive 
who  shall  come  first,  when  they  think  it  is  I 
that  afia  knocking  at  the  door ;  and  that  child 
which  loses  the  race  to  me  runs  back  again  to 
tell  the  father  it  is  Mr.B&ckerstaff.  This  day  I 
was  led  in  by  a  pretty  girl>  that  we  all  thought 
must  have  forgot  me  ;  for  the  family  has  been 
out  of  town  these  two  years.  Her  knowing 
me  again  was  a  mighty  subject  with  us,  and 
took  up  our  discourse  at  the  first  entrance. 
After  which,  they  began  to  rally  me  upon  a 
thousand  little  stories  they  heard  in  the  coun- 
try, about  my  marriage  to  one  of  my  oeigh«* 
hour's  daughters.  Upon  which  the  gentleman, 
my  friend,  sakU  '  Nay,  if  Mr.  Bickerstaff  mar- 
ries a  child  of  any  of  bis  old  companions,  I  hope 
mine  shall  have  the  prefereiuic ;  there  is  Mrs. 
Mary  is  now  sixteen^  and  would  make  him  aa 
fine  a  widow  as  the  best  of  them.  But  I  know 
him  too  well ;  he  is  so  enamoured  with  the 
very  memory  of  those  who  flourished  in  our 
youth,  that  he  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon 
the  modem  beauties.  I  remember,  old  gentle- 
man«  how  often  you  went  home  in  a  day  to  re- 
fresh your  countenance  and  dress  when  Tera- 
mtuta  reigned  In  your  heart.  As  we  came  up 
lo  the  coach»  I  repeated  to  my  wife  some  of 
your  verses  on  her.*  With  such  reflections  on 
little  passages  which  happened  long  ago,,  we 
passed  our  time^  during  a  cheerful  and  elegant 
meal.  After  dhmer^  his  lady  left  the  room^as 
did  also  the  children..  As  soon  as  we  were 
aloBe»  he  took  me  by  the  hand ;  '  Well,  my 
good  friend,'  says  he,  '  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
see  thee ;  I  was  afraid  you  would  never  have 
seem  aJl  the  company  that  dined  with  0)u  to- 
day again.  Do  not  you  think  the  good  woman 
of  the  house  a  little  altered.,  since  yua  CoUowed 
her  from  the  playhouse,  to  find  out  who  she 
was,  for  me?'  I  perceiv^  a  tear  fall  down  his 
cheek  as  he  spoke,  which  moved  me  not  a  lit- 
tle. But,  to  turn  the  discourse.  1  saidr  *  She 
is  not  indeed  quite  that  creature  she  was,  when 
she  returned  me  the  letter  I  carried  from  you ;. 
and  told  me,  **  she  hoped»  as  I  was  a  gentle- 
man, I  would  be  employed  no  more  to  trouble 
her,  wbo  had  never  offended  me ;  hut  would 
be  so  much  the  gentleman's  friend,  as  to  dis- 
suade him  from  a  pufiBuit,  which  he  could  never 
succeed  in.*'  You  may  remember,  I  thought 
her  in  earnest;  and  you  were  forced  to  employ 
your  cousin  Will»  who  made  his  sister  get  ac- 
quainted with  her,  for  you.  You  caonot  ex- 
pect her  to  be  for  ever  fifteen.*  *  Fifteen  */ 
replied  n^  good  friend:  *  Ah  I  you  little  tui- 
dacstand,  you  that  have;  lived  a  bachelor,,  how 
great,  how  exquisite  a  pleasure  there  is,  m 
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being  re«Uj  bdorei  t  It  is  impossible,  that  the 
most  beauteous  face  in  nature  should  raise  in 
me  such  pleasing  ideas,  as  when  I  look  upon 
that  excellent  woman.  That  fading  in  her 
countenance  is  chiefly  caused  by  her  watching 
with  me,  in  my  fever.  This  was  followed  by  a 
fit  of  sickness,  which  had  like  to  have  carried 
her  off  last  winter.  I  tell  you  sincerely,  I  have 
so  my  obligations  to  her,  that  I  cannot,  with 
any  sort  of  moderation,  think  of  her  present 
state  of  health.  But  as  to  what  you  say  of 
fifteen,  she  gives  me  every  day  pleasures  be- 
yond what  1  ever  knew  in  the  possession  of  her 
beauty,  when  I  was  in  the  vigour  of  youth. 
Eveiy  moment  of  her  life  brings  me  fresh  in. 
stances  of  her  complacency  to  my  inclinations, 
and  her  prudence  in  regard  to  my  fortune.  Her 
face  is  to  me  much  more  beautiful  than  when 
I  first  saw  it ;  there  is  no  decay  in  any  feature, 
which  I  cannot  trace,  from  the  very  instant  it 
was  occasioned  by  some  anxious  concern  for 
my  welfare  and  interests.  Thus,  at  the  same 
time,  methinks,  the  love  I  conceived  towards 
her  for  what  she  was,  is  heightened  by  my  gra- 
titude for  what  she  is.  The  love  of  a  wife  is  as 
much  above  the  idle  passion  commonly  called 
by  that  name,  as  the  loud  laughter  of  buffoons 
is  inferior  to  the  elegant  mirth  of  gentlemen. 
Oh  !  she  is  an  inestimable  Jewel.  In  her  ex- 
amination*of  her  household  affairs,  she  shows  a 
certain  fearfulness  to  find  a  fault,  which  makes 
her  servants  obey  her  like  children  ;  and  the 
meanest  wc  have  has  an  ingenuous  shame  for 
an  offence,  not  always  to  be  seen  in  children  in 
other  families.  I  speak  freely  to  you,  my  old 
friend ;  ever  since  her  sickness,  things  that 
gave  me  the  quickest  joy  before,  turn  now  to  a 
certain  anxiety.  As  the  children  play  in  the 
next  room,  I  know  the  poor  things  by  their 
steps,  and  am  considering  what  they  must  do, 
should  they  lose  their  mother  in  their  tender 
years. '  The  pleasure  I  used  to  take  in  telling 
my  boy  stories  of  battles,  and  asking  my  girl 
questions  about  the  disposal  of  her  baby,  and 
the  gossiping  of  it,  is  turned  into  inward  re- 
flection and  melancholy.' 

He  would  have  gone  on  in  this  tender  way, 
when  the  good  lady  entered,  and  with  an  in- 
expressible sweetness  in  her  countenance  told 
us,  '  she  had  been  searching  her  closet  for 
"omething  very  good*  to  treat  such  an  old 
friend  as  I  was.'  Her  husband's  eyes  sparkled 
with  pleasure  at  the  cheerfulness  of  her  coun- 
tenance ;  and  I  saw  all  his  fears  vanish  in  an 
instant.  The  lady  observing  something  in  our 
loeks  which  showed  we  had  been  more  serious 
than  ordinary,  and  seeing  her  husband  receive 
her  with  great  concern  under  a  forced  cheer 
fulness,  immediately  guessed  at  what  we  had 
been  talking  of;  and  applying  herself  to  me, 
said,  with  a  smile,  *  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  what  he  tells  you,  I  shall  still 
live  to  have  you  for  my  second,  as  1  have  often 


promised  you,  u.ess  he  takes  more  care  of 
himself  than  he  has  done  since  his  coming  to 
town.  You  must  know,  he  tells  me  that  he 
finds  London  is  a  much  more  healthy  place 
than  the  country ;  for  he  sees  several  of  his 
old  acquaintance  and  school-fellows  are  here 
youngjfellowi  wUhJairJnil-boitomtdptriwigt, 
I  could  scarce  keep  him  this  morning  from 
going  out  open-breasted*  My  friend,  who  is 
always  extremely  delighted  with  her  agreeable 
humour,  made  her  sit  down  with  us.  She  did 
it'  with  that  easiness  which  is  peculiar  to  woi- 
men  of  sense ;  and  to  keep  up  the  good  humour 
she  had  brought  in  with  her,  turhed  her  rail- 
lery upon  me,  '  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  you  remem- 
ber you  followed  me  one  night  from  the  play- 
house ;  suppose  you  should  carry  me  thither 
to-morrow  night,  and  lead  me  into  the  front 
box.*  This  put  us  into  a  long  field  of  discourse 
about  the  beauties,  who  were  mothers  to  the 
present,  and  shined  in  the  boxes  twenty  years 
ago.  I  told  her,  '  I  was  glad  she  had  trans- 
ferred so  many  of  her  charms,  and  I  did  not 
question  but  her  eldest  daughter  was  within 
half-a-year  of  being  a  toast.' 

We  were  pleasing  ourselves  with  thi«  fantas' 
tical  preferment  of  the  young  lady,  when  on  a 
sudden  we  were  alarmed  ,with  the  noise  of 
a  drum,  and  immediately  entered  my  little 
godson  to  give  me  a  point  of  war.  His  mother, 
between  laughing  and  chiding,  would  have  put 
him  out  of  the  room ;  but  I  would  not  part  with 
him  so.  I  found,  upon  conversation  with  him, 
though  he  was  a  little  noisy  in  his  mirth,  that 
the  child  had  excellent  parts,  and  was  a  great 
master  of  all  the  learning  on  the  other  side 
eight  years  old.  I  perceived  him  a  very  great 
historian  in  ^Esop's  Fables:  but  he  frankly 
declared  to  me  his  mind,  '  that  he  did  not 
delight  in  that  learning,  because  he  did  not 
believe  they  were  true;  for  which  reason  I 
found  he  bad  very  much  turned  his  studies,  for 
about  a  twelvemonth 'past,  into  the  lives  and 
adventures  of  Don  Belliants  of  Greece,  Guy  of 
Warwick,  the  Seven  Champions,  and  other 
historians  of  that  age.  I  could  not  bui  ol>serve 
the  satisfaction  the  father  took  in  the  forward- 
ness of  his  son ;  and  that  these  diversions  might, 
turn  to  some  profit,  I  found  the  boy  had 
made  remarks,  which  might  be  of  service  to 
him  during  the  course  of  his  whole  life.  He ' 
would  tell  you  the  mismanagements  of  John  : 
Hickerthrift,  find  fault  with  the  passionate ' 
temper  in  Bevis  of  Southampton,  and  loved ' 
Saint  George  for  being  the  champion  of  Eng- 
land ;*  and  by  this  means  had  his  thoughts 
insensibly  moulded  into  the  notions  of  discre- 
tion, virtue,  and  honour.  I  was  extolling  his 
accomplishments,  when  the  mether  told  me, 
'  that  the  little  girl  who  led  me  in  this  moro^ 


•  TliU  It  n  subject  which  li«t  occaslonwl  a  very  Icftrncd 
altercation  between  lomc  of  our  moit  enitncnt  auiiqaaries. 
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ling  was  iu  her  way  a  better  scholar  than  he. 

.  Betty/  said  she,  *  deals  chiefly  in  fairies  and 
tprightt;  and  sometimes  in  a  winter-nig^ht 
will  terrify  the  maids  with  her  accounU,  until 
they  are  afraid  to  ^  up  tu  bed.* 

1  sat  with  them  until  it  was  very  late,  some- 
times in  merry,  sometimes  in  serious  discourse, 
with  this  particular  pleasure,  which  gives  the 
•nly  tiue  relish  to  all  conversation,  a  sense  that 

,  every  one  of  us  liked  each  other.  I  went  home, 
cc^Dsidering  the  different  conditions  of  a  mar- 
ried life  and  that  of  a  bachelor ;  and  1  must 
confess  it  struck  me  with  a  secret  concern,  to 
reflect,  that  whenever  I  ^  off  I  shall  leave  no 
traces  behind  me.  In  this  pensive  mood  1  re- 
turn to  my  family ;  that  is  to  say,  to  my  maid, 
my  dog,  and  my  cat,  who  only  can  he  the  bet- 
ter or  worse  for  what  happens  to  me. 


No.  96.]    Satnrday^  November  19,  1709. 

Is  mihl  demnio  Threre  et  fral  aiiini&  vnleCnr,  qol  aliqoo 
oef(otio  intcntaa,  praeciari  fsclnoris  ant  aiUibouc  f^mam 
qncril.    SaU,  Bet.  Cat. 

In  roy  opinion,  he  only  may  be  trnly  said  to  live,  and 
enjoy  bis  being,  wlio  ts  engaged  in  some  laudable  pnrsuit, 
and  acqplrct  a  name  by  some  illostrloos  action,  or  oscfhl 
art. 

Fhtm  my  own  Apartment,  November  1 7. 

It  has  cost  me  very  much  care  and  thought 
to  marshal  and  fix  the  people  under  their  pro- 
per denoim nations,  and  to  range  them  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  characters.  These 
my  endeavours  have  been  received  with  un- 
expected success  in  one  kind,  but  neglected  in 
another:  for,  though  i  have  many  readers,  I 
have  but  few  converts.  TTiis  must  certainly 
proceed  from  a  false  opinion,  that  what  1  write 
is  designed  rather  to  amuse  and  entertain,  than 
convince  and  instruct.  I  entered  upon  my 
Essays  with  a  declaration  that  1  should  consider 
mankind  in  quite  another  manner  than  they 
bad  hitherto  been  represented  to  the  ordinary 
world ;  and  asserted,  that  none  but  a  useful 
life  should  be,  with  me,  any  life  at  all.  But, 
lest  this  doctrine  should  have  made  this  small 
progress  towards  the  conviction  of  mankind, 
because  it  may  have  appeared  to  the  unlearned 
light  and  whimsical,  I  must  take  leave  to  un- 
fold the  wisdom  and  antiquity  of  my  first  pro- 
position in  these  my  Essays,  to  wit,  that  'every 
worthless  man  is  a  dead  man.*  This  notion  is 
as  old  as  Pythagoras,  in  whose  school  it  was  a 
point  of  discipline,  that  if  among  the  'Axanxe/, 
or  probationers,  there  were  any  who  grew  weary 
of  studying  to  be  useful,  and  returned  to  an 
idle  life,  they  were  to  regard  them  as  dead ; 
and,  upon  their  departing,  to  perform  their 
obsequies,  and  raise  them  tombs,  with  inscrip- 
tions to  warn  others  of  the  like  mortality,  and 
quicken  them  to  resolutions  of  refining  their 
fouls  above  that  wretched  state.    It  is  upon  a 


like  supposition,  that  young  ladies,  at  this  very 
time,  iu  Roman  catholic  countries,  are  received 
into  some  nunneries  with  their  coffins,  and  with 
the  pomp  of  a  formal  funeral,  to  siguify,  that 
henceforth  they  are  to  be  of  no  further  use, 
and  consequently  dead.  Nor  was  I^^^S^ras 
himself  the  first  author  of  this  symbol,  with 
whom,  and  with  the  Hebrews,  it  was  generally 
received.  Much  more  might  be  offered  in  il- 
lustration of  this  doctrine  from  sacred  autho- 
rity, which  I  recommend  to  my  reader's  own 
reflection  ;  who  will  easily  recollect,  from  places 
which  I  do  not  thhik  fit  to  quote  here,  the 
forcible  manner  of  applying  the  words  deadtMA 
living,  to  men  as  they  are  good  or  bad. 

I  have,  therefore,  composed  the  following 
scheme  of  existence  for  the  benefit  both  of  the 
living  and  the  dead ;  though  chiefly  for  the 
latter,  whom  I  must  desire  to  read  it  with  all 
possible  attention.  In  the  number  of  the  dead 
I  comprehend  all  persons,  of  what  title  or  dig- 
nity soever,  who  bestow  most  of  their  time  in 
eating  and  drinking,  to  support  that  imaginary 
existence  of  theirs,  which  they  call  life ;  or  in 
dressing  and  adorning  those  shadows  and  ap- 
paritions, which  are  looked  upon  by  the  vulgar 
as  real  men  and  women.  In  short,  whoever 
resides  in  the  world  without  having  any  busi- 
ness in  it,  and  passes  away  an  age  without  ever 
thinking  on  the  errand  for  which  he  was  sent 
hither,  is  to  me  a  dead  man  to  all  intents  and 
porpoises ;  and  I  desire  that  he  may  be  so  re- 
puted. The  living  are  only  those  that  are\ 
some  way  or  other  laudably  employed  in  the  i^ 
improvement  of  their  own  minds,  or  for  the  \  '^ ' 
advantage  of  others ;  and  even  amongst  these, 
I  shall  only  reckon  into  their  lives  that  part  of 
their  time  which  has  been  spent  in  the  manner 
above-mentioned.  By  these  means,  I  am  afraid, 
we  shall  find  the  longest  lives  not  to  consist  ol 
many  months,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
earth  to  be  quite  unpeopled.  According  to  this 
system,  we  may  observe,  that  some  men  are  born 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  some  at  thirty,  some 
at  threescore,  and  some  not  above  an  hour  be- 
fore they  die :  nay,  we  may  observe  multitudes 
that  die  without  ever  being  born,  as  well  as 
many  dead  persons  that  fill  up  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  and  make  a  better  figure  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ignorant,  than  those  who  are  alive,  and 
in  their  proper  and  full  state  of  health.  How- 
ever, since  there  may  be  many  good  subjects 
that  pay  their  taxes,  and  live  peaceably  in  thev 
habitations,  who  are  not  yet  bom,  or  have  de 
parted  this  life  several  years  since,  roy  desigi 
is,  to  encourage  both  to  join  themselves  as  soot 
as  possible  to  the  number  of  the  living.  For 
as  f  invite  the  former  to  break  forth  into  being, 
and  become  good  for  something ;  so  I  allow  the 
latter  a  state  of  resuscitation ;  which  I  chiefly 
mention  for  the  sake  of  a  person  who  has  lately 
published  an  advertisement,  with  several  scur- 
rilous terms  in  it^  thatdabyjQtMQf^Q^  become 
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a  4mA  Ban  (a  fife :  it  it  ny  dtpMted  friaod 
John  Partridge,  who  eondudct  the  advertlM- 
ment  of  hit  next  ytai't  almanack  with  the  fol* 
lowing  oote : 

Whereat  it  hat  been  induttrioutly  given  out 
by  Isaac  Bickerttaff,  etquire,  and  others,  to 
preTent  the  tale  of  thit  year*t  almanack,  that 
John  PUlridge  it  dead :  thit  may  inform  all  his 
living  oountiymen,  that  he  is  still  living  in 
lealth,  and  they  are  knaves  that  reported  it 
otherwite. 

J.  r/ 

Firom  my  oum  JpartwuHit  November  18. 

When  an  engineer  finds  hit  gant  have  not 
bad  their  intended  effect,  he  changes  his  bat> 
teries.  I  am  forced  at  present  to  take  this  me- 
tbod ;  and  instead  of  continuing  to  write  against 
the  singularity  some  are  guilty  of  in  their  habit 
and  behaviour,  I  shall  henceforward  desire  them 
to  persevere  in  it ;  and  not  only  to,  but  shall 
take  it  as  a  favour  of  all  the  coxcombs  in  the 
town,  if  they  will  set  marks  upon  tbemtelvet, 
and  by.  some  particular  in  their  dress  show  to 
what  class  they  belong.  It  would  be  very  oblig- 
ing in  all  such  persons,  who  feel  in  themselves 
that  tbey  are  not  of  sound  understanding,  to 
give  the  world  notice  of  it,  and  spare  mankind 
the  pains  of  finding  them  out.  A  cane  upon 
the  fifth  button  shall  from  henceforth  l)e  the 
type  of  a  Dapp(;r;  red-heeled  shoes,  and  a  hat 
hung  upon  one  side  of  the  head,  shall  signify  a 
Smart ;  a  good  periwig  made  into  a  twitt,  wiih 
a  brisk  cockj  shall  speak  a  Mettled  Fellow ;  and 
an  upper  lip  covered  with  snuff,  denote  a  Coffiee- 
house  Statesman.  But  as  it  is  required  that  all 
coxcombs  hang  out  their  signs,  it  is  on  the 
other  band  expected  that  men  of  real  merit 
thould  avoid  any  thing  particular  in  their 
•dress,  gait,  or  behaviour.  For,  as  we  old  men 
delight  in  proverbt,  I  cabnot  forbear  bringing 
out  one  on  this  occasion,  '  That  good  wine 
fieeds  no  bush.'*  I  must  not  leave  this  tubject 
without  reflecting  on  teveral  persons  1  have 
lately  met  with  who  at  a  distance  seem  veiy 
terrible ;  but  upon  a  stricter  enquiry  into  their 
looks  and  features,  appear  as  meek  and  harm- 
less as  any  of  my  own  neighbours.  These  are 
country  gentlemen,  who  of  late  years  have 
taken  up  a  humour  of  coming  to  town  in  red 
coats,  whom  an  arch  wag  of  my  acquaintance 
used  to  describe  very  well,  by  calling  them 
*  sheep  in  wolvet,clothing.*  I  have  often  won- 


dered,  that  boneM  gentleiMn,  who  art  good 
neighbours,  and  live  quietly  in  their  own  postcii 
slont,  thould  take  it  in  their  headt  to  frighten 
the  town  after  thit  anrteeonable  maimer.  I 
thall  think  mytelf  obliged,  if  tbey  pertitt  In  ie 
unnatural  a  dreat,  notwithtdmdfng  any  potU 
they  may  have  in  the  miliUa,  to  give  aw«y 
their  red  coata  to  any  of  tha  toUitffy  who  thall 
think  At  to  strip  them,  provided  the  taid  tol- 
diert  can  make  it  appear  that  they  belong  to 
a  regiment  where  there  it  a  deficiency  in  ttie 
cloathing. 

About  two  dayt  ago  I  wat  walking  in  the 
Park,  and  aocklentally  met  a  naral  *tqMft«, 
ck)tbed  in  all  the  typet  above.mcfltkmed,  with 
a  carriage  and  behaviour  made  entirely  out  of 
hit  own  bead.  He  wat  of  a  balk  and  ttatote 
larger  than  onhnaiy,  had  a  red  ooat,  flung 
open  to  thow  a  gay  calamanco  waiatcoat.  Hit 
periwig  fell  in  a  very  contiderable  bush  upon 
each  shoulder.  His  arms  naturally  swang  at 
an  unreasonable  distance  from  bis  tides ;  wbidi, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  cane  that  he  brandished 
in  a  great  variety  of  irregular  motiont,  made 
it  unsafe  for  any  one  to  walk  within  several 
yards  of  him.  In  this  manner  he  took  up  the 
whole  Mall,  hit  tpectators  moving  on  each  tide 
of  it,  whilst  be  cocked  up  bis  bat,  and  marehed 
directly  for  Westminster.  I  cannot  tell  who 
thit  gentleman  it,  but,  for  my  comfort,  may 
tay  with  the  lover  in  Terence,  who  loit  tight 
of  a  fine  young  lady,  '  Wherever  thou  art,  thou 
cantt  not  be  long  concealed.' 

Si.  Jdmet'i  Cfffee-house,  Nweniber  18. 

By  lettert  finom  Paris  of  the  tixteenth  we 
are  informed  that  the  French  king,  the  prinoet 
of  the  blood,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  had 
lately  killed  fifty-five  pheatantt. 

*»*  Whereat,  teveral  have  induttrioutly 
spread  abroad,  that  I  am  in  partnership  with 
Charles  Lillie,  the  perfumer,  at  the  comer  of 
Beaufort  Buildingt ;  I  mutt  say  with  my  friend 
Partridge,  that  they  are  knaves  who  reported 
it.  However,  since  the  said  Charles  has  pro- 
mised that  all  his  customers  shall  be  mine,  I 
must  desire  all  mine  to  be  his ;  and  dare  answer 
for  him,  that  if  you  ask  in  my  name  for  suufl^ 
Hungary  or  orange  water,  you  shall  have  the 
best  the  town  affords,  at  the  cheapest  rate. 
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Hnom  mif  &wn  Jpartmeni,  November  21. 
Having  swept  away  pfodifiout  miiltitudes 
iomjlatt  paper>aiuibniucbtacreatd«struc. 
tion  upon  my  own  species,  I  must  endeavour  in 
this  to  raise  fresh  recruits,  and,  if  possible,  to 
sapply  the  places  of  the  unborn  and  the  de- 
ceased.     It  is  said  of  Xeraes,  that  when  he 
stood  upon  a  hill,  and  saw  the  whole  country 
found  him  covered  with  his  army,  he  burst  out 
into  tears,  to  think  that  not  one  of  that  mul- 
titude would  be  alive  a  hundred  years  after. 
For  ny  part,  when  I  take  a  survey  of  this  po- 
pulous city,  I  can  scarce  forbear  weephi^,  to 
see  bow  few  of  Its  inhabitants  are  now  living. 
ft  was  with  this  thoui^fat  that  I  drew  up  my 
kat  bill  of  mortality,  and  endeavoured  to  set 
Mt  in  it  the  grent  number  of  persons  who  have 
perished  by  a  distemper,  commonly  known  by 
thegamg  of  idleness,  which  has  lon^  rag^d  in 
ttie  world,  and  destroys  more  in  every  p^at 
town  thafi  the  pfa^e  has  done  at  Dantzick.* 
To  repair  the  mischief  it  has  done,  and  stock 
the  world  with  a  better  race  of  mortals,  I  have 
more  hopes  of  briu|jloj  to  ttfe  those  that  are 
yoonjr,  than  of  revhrio^  those  that  are  old. 
r  Pbr  which  reason,  I  shall  here  set  down  that 
}  noble  ^Ugoty-wWdrinairtittenby^  an  ok) 
I  atttlior  called  Pnidicni»  but  ^woMmmcnded  and 
/' cmbeniihed  by  §<>u£ates.    ItJs  the  description 
f  of  Virtue  and  Pleasure  making  their  court  to 
'   Hercules,  under  the  appearsnce  of  two  beau- 
/    tiful  women.  ' 

^  When  Hercules,  says  the  divine  moralist, 
was  in  that  part  of  his  youth,  in  which  it  was 
tiatural  for  him  to  conshier  what  course  of  life 
be  ought  to  pursue,  he  one  day  reGred"info"a 
teert ,  where  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
pIm  Tcry  much  ihvooted  his  meditations.  As 
be  Was  nrasin;  on  his  present  condit!on,  and 
¥ery  much  perplexed  in  himself  on  the  state  of 
life  he  should  choose,  he  saw  two  women  of  a 
lariter  statore  than  ordinary  approacbinj^  to- 
wards biro.  One  of  them  had  a  vety  noble  air, 
and  graceful  deportment ;  her  beauty  was  na- 
tural and  easy,  ber  person  clean  and  unspotted, 
her  eyes  cast  towards  the  i^rouud  with  an 
airreeable  reserre,  her  motion  and  behaviour 
full  oi  modesty,  and  her  miment  as  white  as 
auowr.     The  other  had  a  trmmt  #ImI  txt  k^i«-i. 


then  turned  them  on  those  that  wars  preeent, 
to  see  how  they  liked  her,  and  often  looked  on 
the  figure  she  made  in  her  own  shadow.  Upon 
her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules,  she  stepped 
before  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward  with 
a  regular  composed  carriage,  and  running  up  to 
him,  accosted  him  after  the  following  manner 

'  My  dear  Hercules,'  says  she,  *  I  find  you 
are  very  much  divided  in  your  own  thoughts,  / 
Mponthe  way  of  life  that:yoitim0ht  to  choose. 
Be  my  friend,  and  follow  me  ;  I  will  lead  you 
into  the  possession  of  pleasure,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  pain,  and  remove  you  from  all  the 
noise  and  disquietude  of  business.  The  affairs 
of  either  war  or  pease  shall  have  no  power  to 
disturb  you.  Your  whole  employment  shall  be, 
to  make  your  life  easy,  and  to  entertain  every 
sense  with  its  proper  gratification.  Sumptuous 
tables,  beds  of  roses,  clouds  of  perfumes,  con- 
certs of  music,  crowds  of  beauties,  are  all  hi 
readiness  to  receive  you.  Come  along  with 
me  into  this  region  of  delights,  this  world  of 
pleasure,  and  bid  farewell  for  ever  to  care,  to 
pain,  to  business.' 

Hercules,  bearing  the  lady  taUc  after  this 
manner,  desired  to  know  her  name ;  to  which 
she  answered, '  My  friends,  and  those  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  me,  call  me  Happiness  ; 
but  my  enemies,  and  those  who  would  iujura 
my  reputatk>n,  have  given  me  the  name  of 
pleasure.* 

'By  this  time  the  other  lady  was  come  up, 
who  addressed  herself  to  the  young  hero  in  a 
very  different  manner. 

*  Hercules,'  says  she, '  1  oflRn*  myself  to  yon 
because  I  know  you  are  descended  from  the 
gods,  and  give  proofs  of  that  descent  by  your 
love  to  virtue,  and  application  to  the  studies 
proper  for  your  age.  This  makes  me  hope  you 
will  gain  both  for  yourself  and  me  an  immortal 
reputation.  But,  before  I  invite  you  into  my 
society  and  friendship,  I  will  be  open  and  sin- 
cere with  you,  and  mnst  lay  down  this  as  an 
established  truth.  That  there  is  nothing  truly 
valuable,  which  can  be  purchased  without  pains 
and  labour.  The  gods  have  set  a  price  upon 
every  real  and  noble  pleasure.  If  you  would 
gain  the  fisvour  of  the  deity,  you  must  be  at 
the  pains  of  worshipping  bioi;  if  the  fHendshtp 
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patskm  made  ap  of  tdom  and  pity, '  what  are 
the  pleasuret  you  propose  ?  To  eat  before  jou 
are  hungry,  drink  before  yoa  are  a-thirst,  sleep 
before  you  are  a-tired,  to  gratify  appetites  be- 
fore they  are  raised,  and  raise  such  appetites 
as  nature  never  planted.  You  never  beard  the 
most  delicious  mu8ic,wbich  is  the  praise  of  one's 
self;  nor  saw  the  most  beautiful  object,  which 
is  the  work  of  one's  own  hands.  Your  votaries 
pass  away  their  youth  in  a  dream  of  mistaken 
pleasures,  while  they  are  hoarding  up  anguish, 
torment,  and  remone  for  old  age. 

'  As  for  me,  I  am  the  friend  of  the  gods  and 
of  good  men,  an  agreeable  companion  to  the 
artizan,  a  household  guardian  to  the  fathers 
of  families,  a  patron  and  protector  of  servants, 
an  associate  in  all  true  and  generous  friend- 
ships. The  banquets  of  my  votaries  are  never 
costly,  but  always  delidous ;  fur  none  eat  or 
drink  at  them  who  are  nut  invited  by  hunger 
and  thirst.  Their  slumbers  are  sound,  and 
their  wakings  cheerful.  My  young  men  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  themselves  praised  by 
those  who  are  in  years ;  and  those  who  are  in 
years,  of  being  honoured  by  those  who  are 
young.  In  a  word,  my  followers  are  favoured 
by  the  gods,  beloved  by  their  acquaintance, 
esteemed  by  their  country,  and,  after  the  close 
of  their  labours,  honoured  by  pusterity.' 

We  know  by  the  life  of  this  memorable  hero, 
to  which  of  these  two  ladies  he  gave  up  his 
heart ;  and,  I  believe,  every  one  who  reads  this 
will  do  him  the  justice  to  approve  his  choice. 

I  very  much  admire  the  speeches  of  these 
ladies  as^rontaining:  in  tbam^-the  chief  argu- 
ments ftJT^a  lift  of  virtue,  nrAlLfi*  ftf  pleasure 
that  could  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  a 
heathen  ;  but  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
di^rent  figures  he  gives  the  two  goddesses. 
Our  modenfautBorriiave  represented  pleasure 
or  vice  with  an  alluring  face,  but  ending  in 
snakes  and  monsters.  Here  she  appears  in 
all  the  charms  of  beauty,  though  they  are  all 
false  and  borrowed ;  and  by  that  means  com- 
poses a  vision  entirely  natural  and  pleasing. 

I  have  translated  this  allegory  fur  the  benefit 
of  the  youth  of  Great  Britain ;  and  particularly 
of  those  who  are  still  in  the  deplorable  state  of 
non-existence,  and  whom  I  most  earnestly 
entreat  to  come  into  the  world.  Let  my  em- 
bryos show  the  least  inclination  to  any  single 
virtue,  and  I  shall  allow  it  to  he  a  struggling 
towards  birth.  I  do  not  expect  of  them  that, 
like  the  hero  in  the  foregoing  story,  they 
should  go  about  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  with 
a  club  in  their  hands,  and  a  lion's  skin  on  their 
shoulders,  to  root  out  monsters,  and  destroy 
tyrants ;  but,  as  the  finest  author  of  all  an- 
tiquity has  said  upon  this  very  occasion,  though 
a  man  has  not  the  abilities  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  most  shining  parts  of  a  great  cha- 
racter, he  has  certainly  the  capacity  of  being 
Just,  faithful,  modest,  and  temperate. 
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AiMN  mjf  man  Jpartmeni,  Ntvember  83. 

I  READ  the  following  letter,  which  was  left 
for  me  this  evening,  with  very  much  concern 
for  the  lady's  condition  who  sent  it,  who  ex- 
presses the  state  of  her  mind  with  great  frank- 
ness, as  all  people  ought  who  talk  to  tbfir 
physicians. 

«  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

'  Though  yoa  are  stricken  in  years,  and 
have  bad  great  experience  in  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve you  will  say,  there  are  not  frequently  such 
difficult  occasion^  to  act  in  with  decency,  as 
those  wherein  I  am  entangled.  I  am  a  woman 
in  love,  and  that  you  will  allow  to  be  the  most 
unhappy  of  all  circumstances  in  human  life. 
Nature  has  formed  us  with  a  strong  reluctance 
against  owning  such  a  passion,  and  custom  has 
made  it  criminal  in  us  to  make  advances.  A 
gentlemen,  whom  f  will  call  Fabio,  has  the 
entire  possession  of  my  heart.  I  am  so  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him  that  he  makes  no 
scniple  of  communicating  to  me  an  ardent 
affection  he  hu  for  Cleora,  a  friend  uf  mine, 
who  also  makes  me  her  confidant.  Must  part 
of  my  life  I  am  in  company  with  the  one  or 
the  other,  and  am  always  entertained  with  his 
p:ission,  or  her  triumph.  Cleora  is  one  of 
those  ladies  who  think  they  are  virtuous  if 
they  are  not  guilty ;  and,  without  any  delicacy 
of  choice,  resolves  to  take  the  best  offer  which 
shall  be  made  to  her.  With  this  prospect  she 
puts  off  declaring  herself  in  favour  of  Fabio, 
until  she  sees  what  lovers  will  fall  into  her 
snares,  which  she  lays  in  all  public  places,  with 
all  the  art  of  gesture  and  glances.  This  re- 
solution she  has  herself  told  me.  Though  I 
love  h'm  better  than  life,  I  would  not  gain  him 
by  betraying  Cleora ;  or  committing  such  a 
tresspass  against  modesty,  as  letting  him  know 
myself  that  I  love  him.  You  are  an  astrologer, 
what  shall  I  do  ? 

« DIANNA  DOUBTFUL.' 

This  lady  has  said  very  justly,  that  the  con- 
dition of  a  women  in  love  is  of  all  others  the 
most  miserable.  Poor  Diana !  how  must  she 
be  racked  with  jealousy,  when  Fabio  talks  of 
Qeora!  how  with  indignation,  when  Geora 
makes  a  property  of  Fabio !  J  female  lover  it 
in  the  condition  of  a  ghoii,  that  wanders  about 
its  beloved  treature,  without  power  to  ipeak^ 
until  it  it  tpoken  to.  I  desire  Diana  to  continue 
in  this  circumstance :  for  I  see  an  eye  of  com- 
fort in  her  case,  and  will  take  all  proper  mea- 
sures to  extricate  her  out  of  this  unhappy  game 
of  cross- purposes.  Since  Claora  is  upon  the 
catch  with  her  charms,  and  has  no  particular 
regard  for  Fabio,  I  shall  place  a  couple  of  spe- 
cial fellows  in  her  way,  who  shall  both  address 
to  her,  and  have  each  a  better  estate  than 
Fabio.  They  are  both  already  taken  with  her» 
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and  are  prqwrio^  for  being  of  ber  retinue  tbe 
ensaing  winter. 

To  women  of  tbit  worldly  turn,  tt  I  appre- 
hend Cleora  to  be>  we  must  reclcon  backward 
in  our  computation  of  merit ;  and  wben  a  fair 
lady  fbinlu  only  of  makios  ber  spouse  a  con- 
venient domestic,  tbe  notion  of  wortb  and  value 
is  altered,  and  tbe  lover  is  tbe  more  acceptable, 
tbe  less  be  is  considerable.  Tbe  two  I  shall 
throw  into  tbe  way  of  Cleora  are,  Orsou  Thicket 
and  Mr.  Walter  Wisdom.  Orson  is  a  bunts- 
nan,  whose  lather's  death,  and  some  diflftcul- 
ties  about  legacies,  brought  him  out  of  the 
woods  to  town  last  Novevsber.  He  was  at  that 
tinge  one  of  those  country  savages,  who  despiae 
tbe  softness  they  meet  in  town  and  court ;  and 
professedly  show  their  strength  and  roughness 
in  every  motion  and  gesture,  in  scorn  of  our 
bowing  and  cringing.  He  was,  at  bis  first  ap- 
pearance, very  remarkable  for  that  piece  of 
good  breeding  peculiar  to  natural  Britons,  to 
wit,  defiance ;  and  showed  every  one  be  met  be 
was  as  good  a  man  as  he.  But,  in  tbe  midst 
of  all  this  fierceness,  be  would  sometimes  attend 
tbe  discourse  of  a  man  of  sense*  and  look  at 
the  charms  of  a  beauty,  with  his  eyes  and  mouth 
open.  He  was  in  this  posture  wben,  in  tbe 
beginning  of  last  December,  be  was  shot  by 

Cleora  from  a  side-box. Prom  that  moment 

he  softened  into  humanity,  forgot  bis  dogR  and 
horses,  and  now  moves  and  speaks  with  civility 
and  address. 

Wat.  Wisdom,  by  the  death  of  an  elder  bro- 
ther, came  to  a  great  estate,  wben  he  bad  pro- 
ceeded just  for  enough  in  his  studies  to  be  very 
impertinent,  and  at  tbe  years  when  the  law 
gives  him  possession  of  bis  fortune,  and  his  own 
oonstitutk>h  is  too  warm  for  tbe  management 
of  it.  Onon  is  learning  to  fence  and  dance,  to 
pkase  and  fight  for  his  mistress ;  and  Walter 
preparing  fine  horses,  and  a  jingling  chariot, 
to  enchant  her.  All  persons  concerned  will 
appear  at  the  neit  opera,  where  will  begin  the 
wild- goose-chase  $  and  1  doubt  Fabio  will  see 
himself  so  over-looked  for  Orson  or  Walter, 
as  to  torn  his  eyes  on  tbe  modest  passion  and 
becoming  languor  in  the  countenance  of  Diana ; 
it  being  my  design  to  supply  with  tbe  art  of 
love,  all  those  who  preserve  the  sinoere  passion 
of  it. 

fFiUi  Oiffke-lmue^  Nwember  S3. 
An  ingenious  and  worthy  gentleman,  my 
ancient  friend,*  fell  into  discourse  with  me  this 
evening,  upon  tbe  force  and  efficacy  which  tbe 
writings  of  good  poets  have  on  the  minds  of* 
their  intelligent  readers ;  and  recommended 
to  me  his  sense  of  tbe  matter,  thrown  together 
m  tbe  following  manner,  which  he  desired  me 


«  ProMUj  Dr.  Tboous  Walker,  bend  ■rhoolmiHgr  at 
liK  CiMftmx,  where  SCede  and  Addison  ware  hiaadiolari, 
for  pcrlMiM  Dr.  BIlia,  Ibeo  mailer  of  tfae  Ckanrao 


to  communicate  to  the  youth  of  Great  Britain 
in  my  Essays.  I  choose  to  do  it  in  his  own  words. 

*  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,'  says  he, 
*  that  virtue  sinks  deepest  into  the  heart  of 
qsan,  wben  it  comes  recommended  by  the 
powerful  charms  of  poetty.  The  most  active 
principle  in  our  mind  is  the  imagination :  to 
it  a  good  poet  makes  his  court  perpetually,  and 
by  this  faculty  tekes  care  to  gain  it  first  Our 
pa&sioQS  and  inclinations  come  over  next ;  and 
our  reason  surrenders  itself,  with  pleasure,  in 
the  end.  Thus,  tbe  whole  soul  is  insensibly 
betrayed  into  morality,  by  bribing  the  fancy 
with  beautiful  and  agreeable  images  of  those 
very  things  that  in  the  books  of  tbe  philosophers 
appear  austere,  and  have  at  the  best  but  a  kind 
of  forbidding  aspect.  In  a  word,  tbe  poets  do, 
as  it  were,  strew  tbe  rough  paths  of  virtue  so 
full  of  flowers,  that  we  are  not  sensible  of  tbe 
uneasiness  of  them ;  and  imagine  ourselves  in 
tbe  midst  of  pleasures,  and  tbe  most  bewitching 
allurements,  at  tbe  time  we  are  making  pro- 
gress in  tbe  severest  duties  of  life. 

*  All  men  agree,  that  licentious  poems  do, 
of  all  writings,  soonest  corrupt  the  heart.  And 
why  should  we  not  be  as  universally  persuaded, 
that  tbe  grave  and  serious  performances  of 
such  as  write  in  the  most  engaging  manner, 
by  a  kind  of  divine  impulse,  must  be  tbe  most 
effectual  persuasives  to  goodness  ?  If,  therefore, 
I  were  blessed  .with  a  son,  in  order  to  tbe  form- 
ing of  bis  manners,  which  is  making  bim  truly 
my  son,  I  should  be  coatinually  putting  into 
bis  band  some  fine  poet.  Tbe  graceful  sen- 
tences, and  tbe  manly  sentiments,  so  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  every  great  and  sublime 
writer,  are,  in  my  judgment,  tbe  most  orna- 
mental and  valuable  furniture  that  can  be, 
for  a  young  gentleman's  head;  methinks  they 
show  like  so  much  rich  embroidery  upon  the 
brain.  Let  me  add  to  this,  that  humanity 
and  tenderness,  withput  which  there  can  be 
no  true  greatness  in  the  mind,  are  inspired  by 
tbe  muses  in  such  pathetical  language,  that 
all  we  find  in  prose-authors  towards  the  raising 
and  improving  of  these  passions  is,  in  com- 
parison, but  cold,  or  lukewarm  at  tbe  best. 
There  is,  besides,  a  certain  elevation  of  soul,  a 
sedate  magnanimity,  and  a  noble  turn  of  virtue, 
that  distinguishes  tbe  hero  from  tbe  plain  ho- 
nest man,  to  which  verse  can  only  raise  us. 
Tbe  bold  metaphors,  and  sounding  numbers, 
peculiar  to  tbe  poets,  rouse  up  all  our  sleeping 
faculties,  and  alarm  the  whole  powers  of  the 
soul,  much  like  that  excellent  trumpeter  men- 
tion by  Virgil  :** 

Qqo  non  pmtantior  alter 

Are  dera  virof,  Marteroqne  aoeeodere  CMitn. 

FirV.  JEa.  vL  IBS. 
■  None  10  renowa'd 

Whh  breatUnff  braia  to  kindle  fierce  alanna.  Drpdtm. 

I  fell  into  this  train  of  thinking  this  evening 
upon  reading  a  pnsaage  in  a  masque  writ  by 
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Milton,*  where  two  brothcn  are  introduoed 
teekiof:  their  sister,  wbom  they  had  lost  in  a 
dark  n%fat  and  thick  wood.  One  of  the  bro- 
thers is  apprehensive  lest  the  wanderinj^  irir^n 
should  be  orer-powered  with  fears,  throufh 
the  dacklless  and  loneliness  of  the  time  and 
place.  This  gives  the  other  occasion  to  make 
the  following;  reflections,  which,  as  I  read  them, 
made  me  for^  my  age,  and  renewed  in  me 
the  warm  desires  after  virtue,  so  natural  to 
uncorrypted  youth. 

I  do  not  think  my  sUter  lo  to  aeek. 

Or  w>  onprincipleil  tn  virtue's  book. 

And  the  iwwt  peace  that  goodnew  boeoais  ever, 

A*  that  the  siaglc  want  of  light  umI  Doiae 

(Not  being  in  danger,  as  1  tiiut  she  Is  not) 

Conld  stir  the  eoostaot  mood  o(  her  calm  thoogfals. 

And  pot  them  into  mtsbeeoming  plight. 

Virtne  eoaki  sae  to  do  what  virtue  would 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  son  and  moom 

Were  In  the  flat  sea  sank.   And  Wisdom's  self 

Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solKnde: 

Where,  wkh  her  best  mirsc.  Contemplation, 

She  plnraea  her  feathers,  and  leU  grow  her  winga. 

That  In  the  varions  bustle  of  resort 

Were  all  too  raflled,  and  siiroctimes  impaired : 

He  that  has  light  within  hb  own  clear  tnrast, 

May  sit  i'th'  centre,  and  et^  bright  day : 

But  he  that  hides  a  dark  sooi  and  fool  thoughts, 

Benighted  walks  onder  the  mkUlay  san ; 

llinuelf  b  bb  own  dongeon. 


No.  99.]    Saturday  Notember  26, 1709. 

Spin!  tragfcum  satb  eC  feliciter  aodet. 

Hot.  £.£p.i.  106. 
lie,  fortooatdy  bold,  breathts  troa  soblime. 

ffVts  Coffee-houitt  November  25. 
1  HAVE  been  this  evening  recollecting  what 
passages,  since  1  could  first  think,  have  left 
the  strongest  impressions  upon  my  mind ;  and, 
after  strict  inquiry,  1  am  convinced  that  the 
impulses  I  have  received  from  theatrical  re- 
presentations have  had  a  greater  effect  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  wrought  in  me  by 
the  little  occurrences  of  my  private  life  I  My 
okl  friends,  Hartf  and  Mobun,t  the  one  l^ 
his  natural  and  proper  force*  the  other  by  his 
great  skill  and  art,  never  failed  to  s^nd  me 
homefbll  of  such  ideas  as  affected  my  behaviour, 
and  made  me  inseDslbly  more  courteous  and 
humane  to  my  friends  and  acquaintance.    It 


*  BOboa's'  Comm^  was  fbanded  on  the  folkmiag  real 


is  not  the  busintM  of  a  good  play  to  make 
every  man  a  hero  ;  but  it  certainly  gives  him 
a  livelier  sense  of  virtue  and  m^rit,  than  be 
had  when  he  entered  the  theatre. 

This  ralional  pleasure,  as  I  always  call  it, 
has  for  many  years  been  very  little  tasted: 
but  J  am  glad  to  find  that  the  true  spirit  of  it 
is  reviving  again  amongst  us,  by  a  due  regard 
to  what  is  presented,  and  by  supporting  ou^ 
one  playbotMe.  It  bis  been  within  the  obser- 
vation of  the  youngest  aniongst  m,  that  while 
there  were  two  houses,  they  did  not  outvie  eaeb 
other  by  such  representations  as  tended  to  the 
instructkm  and  ornaaient  of  life,  but  by  iotro* 
dudng  mimical  danoes,  and  fulsome  buffoone* 
ries.  For  when  an  excellent  tragedy  was  to  be 
acted  in  one  house,  the  ladder-daneer  carried 
the  whole  town  to  the  other.  Indeed  such  an 
evil  as  this  must  be  the  natural  consequence  of 
two  theatres,  as  certainly  as  that  there  am 
more  who  can  see  than  can  think.  Every  onn 
is  sensible  of  the  danger  of  the  feUow  on  tlm 
ladder,  and  can  see  his  activity  in  coming  down 
safe ;  but  very  few  are  judges  of  the  distren 
of  a  hero  in  a  play,  or  of  bis  manner  of  be- 
havkHir  in  thoae  circumstances.  Thus,  to  please 
the  people,  two  hotises  must  entertain  them 
with  what  they  can  understand,  and  not  with 
things  which  are  designed  to  improve  their  un- 
derstanding: and  the  readiest  way  to  gain 
good  audiences  must  be,  to  offer  such  things 
as  are  most  relished  by  the  crowd  ;  that  ia  to 
say,  immodest  actk>n,  empty  show,  or  imper- 
tinent activity.  In  short,  two  bouses  cannot 
hope  to  subsist,  but  by  means  which  are  con- 
tradictory  to  the  veiy  institution  of  a  theatre 
in  a  well-governed  kingdom.* 

I  have  ever  had  this  sense  of  the  thing,  and 
for  tb^t  reason  have  re)oiced  that  my  ancient 
coeval  friend  of  Dniry-lane,  though  be  had 
sold  off  most  of  his  moveables,  stUl  kept  pos* 
session  of  his  palace ;  and  trembled  fur  him, 
when  be  had  lately  liked  to  have  been  taken 
by  a  stratagem.  There  have,  for  many  ages, 
been  a  certain  learned  sort  of  unlearned  men 
in  this  nation,  called  attomies,  who  have  taken 
upon  them  to  solve  all  difficulties  by  increasing 
them,  and  are  called  upon  to  the  assistance 
of  all  who  are  laay,or  weak  of  .understanding. 
The  insolence  of  a  ruler  of  this  palaee 
him  resirn  the  oossesaion  of  it  to  the  i 
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Divito  wai  too  modest  to  Kdow  when  to  re«i^ 
it,  until  be  bad  tbe  opinion  and  sentence  of 
the  law  ibr  bis  removal.  Both  tbeae  in  lesftb 
of  time  were  obtained  a|;aiust  bim  j  but  as  the 
freat  Archimedes  defended  Syracuse  with  so 
powerful  engines,  that  if  he  threw  a  rope  or 
piece  of  wood  over  the  wall,  tbe  enemy  fled ; 
so  Divito  had  wounded  fi\\  adversaries  with  so 
much  skilly  that  men  feared  even  to  be  in  the 
rifpht  a^iost  bim.  For  this  reason,  the  lawful 
ruler  sets  up  an  attorney  to  expel  an  attorney, 
and  chose  a  name  dreadful  to  tbe  stage,  who 
only  seemed  able  to  beat  Divito  out  of  his  en- 
trench ments. 

On  the  twenty-second  instant,  a  night  of 
imblic  rejoicing,  the  enemies  of  Divito  made 
a  largess  to  tbe  people  of  faggots,  tubs,  and 
other  combustible  matter*  which  was  erected 
into  a  bonfire  before  the  palace.  Plentiful 
cans  were  at  the  same  time  distributed  among 
the  dependencies  of  that  principality ;  and  the 
artful  rival  of  Divito,  observing  them  prepared 
fur  enterprise,  presented  the  lawful  owner  of 
tbe  neighbouring  edifice,  and  showed  his  de- 
putation under  him.  War  immediately  ensued 
upon  the  peaceful  empire  of  wit  and  the  mnses; 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  sacking  Rome  did  not 
threaten  a  more  barbarous  devastation  of  arts 
and  soiences.  But,  when  they  bad  forced  their 
f  ntrance,  the  experienced  Divito  had  detatched 
all  his  subjects,  and  evacuated  all  his  stores. 
Tbe  neighbouring  inhabitants  report,  that  the 
refuse  of  Divito  s  followers  marched  off  the 
night  before,  disguised  in  magnificence ;  door- 
keepers came  out  clad  like  cardinals,  and  scene- 
drawers  like  heathen  gods,  Divito  himself 
was  wrapped  up  in  one  of  bis  black  clouds, 
and  left  to  the  enemy  nothing  hut  an  empty 
stage,  full  of  trap-doors,  known  only  to  him- 
self and  his  adherents. 

Pmm  tmjf  own  J/tarimemt,  November  35 . 

I  have  already  taken  great  pains  to  inspire 
notkms  of  honour  and  virtue  into  the  people 
oi  this  khagdom,  and  used  all  gentle  methods 
Moagioable,  to  bring  those  who  are  dead  in 
idleness,  folly,  and  pleasure,  into  life,  by  ap- 
plying themselves  to  learning,  wisdom,  and  in- 
dustry. But,  since  ftJr  means  are  iiM^fectual, 
I  must  proceed  to  extremities,  and  shall  give 
nay  good  friends,  tbe  oompany  of  upholders, 
foil  power  to  bory  all  such  dead  as  they  meet 
with,  who  are  within  my  former  descriptions 
of  deceased  persons.  In  the  mean  time  the 
following  remonstrance  of  that  corporation  I 
take  to  be  very  just. 

*  From  ow  «Aoe  naar  Hasr-imrliit, 
*  WOFtrriY  SIR,  November  23. 

'  Upon  reading  your  Tatler  on  Saturday  last, 
by  which  we  received  the  agreeable  news  of  so 
many  deaths*  we  immediately  ordered  in  a 
considerahle  quantity  of  bUcks  ;  and  our  ser- 


vants have  wrought  night  and  day  ever  since, 
to  furnish  out  the  necessariM  for  these  de- 
ce9sed.  But  so  it  is,  sir,  that  of  this  vast 
number  of  dead  bodies  that  go  putrifying  up 
and  down  the  streets,  not  one  of  them  has  eome 
to  us  to  be  buried,  lliough  we  should  be 
loath  to  be  any  binderance  to  our  good  friends 
the  physicians,  yet  we  cannot  but  take  notice 
what  infection  her  majesty's  subjects  are  liable 
to  from  the  horrible  stench  of  so  many  corses. 
Sir,  we  will  not  detain  you ;  our  case  in  short 
is  this :  here  are  we  embarked  in  this  under- 
taking fur  the  public  good :  now,  If  people 
should  be  suffered  to  go  on  unburied  at  this 
rate,  ihtn  is  an  end  of  tbe  usefullest  manu- 
factures and  handicrafts  of  the  kingdom  :  for 
where  will  be  your  sextoiis,  coffin*  makers,  and 
plumbers  ?  what  will  become  of  your  en)- 
balmers,  epitaph-mongers,  and  chief  mourners  ? 
We  are  loath  to  drive  this  matter  any  farther, 
though  we  tremble  at  tbe  consequences  of  it ; 
fur  if  it  shall  be  left  to  every  dead  man's  dis- 
cretion not  to  be  buried  until  he  sees  his  time, 
no  man  can  say  where  that  will  end ;  but  thus 
much  we  will  take  upon  us  to  affirm,  that  such 
a  toleration  will  be  intolerable. 

*  Wbat  would  make  us  easy  in  this  matter 
is  no  more,  but  that  your  worship  would  be 
pleased  to  issue  ^ut  your  orders  to  ditto  Dead 
to  repair  forthwith  to  our  office,  in  order  to 
their  interment ;  where  constant  attendance 
shall  be  given  to  treat  with  all  persons  accord- 
ing to  their  quality,  and  the  poor  to  be  buried 
for  nothing :  and  for  the  convenience  of  such 
persons  as  are  willing  enough  to  be  dead,  but 
that  they  are  itfraid  their  friends  and  relations 
should  know  it,  we  have  a  back  door  into 
Warwick -street,  from  whence  they  may  be  in- 
terred with  all  secrecy  imaginable,  and  with- 
out loss  of  time,  or  hinderauce  of  business.  But 
in  case  of  obstinacy,  for  we  would  gladly  make 
a  thorough  riddance,  we  desire  a  further  power 
from  your  worship,  to  take  up  such  deceased 
as  shall  not  have  complied  with  your  first 
orders,  wherever  we  meet  them  :  and  if  after 
that  there  shall  be  complaints  pf  any  persons 
so  offending,  let  them  lie  at  our  doors.  Wc 
are,  your  worship's  until  death, 

*  The  master  and  company 
*ofUpbolden. 

'  P.  S.  We  are  ready  to  give  in  our  printed 
proposals  at  large ;  and  if  your  worship  ap- 
proves of  our  undertaking,  we  desire  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  may  be  inserted  in  your 
next  paper : 

'  Whereas  a  commission  of  interment  has 
been  awarded  against  doctor  John  Partridge, 
philomaiht  professor  of  physic  and  astrology ; 
and  whereas  the  said  Partridge  bath  not  sur- 
rendered himself  nor  shown  cause  to  the  con- 
trary ;  these  are  to  certify,  that  the  company  of 
upholders  will  proceed  to  bury  him  from  Cord- 
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wkinen-ball/on  Tuesday  the  twenty-niDth  in- 
tUot,  where  any  lix  or  bis  suiriviog  friends, 
who  still  beliere  him  to  be  alive»  are  desired- to 
come  prepared  to  bold  ap  tbe  p«ll. 

'  Note.    We  shall  lig^bt  away  at  six  in  tbe 
eveninc^y  then  being  to  be  a  sermon.* 


No.  KX).]    Tiuaday,  Nowmher  f  9,  1709. 

Jam  redlt  et  Viiro,  redeant  Satornia  reffoa. 

Flrg,  Ecl.lv,  yet,  6, 

RctDrninff  jottice  bringi  a  pA^eo  age.      R,  1V» 

SheeT'lane^  JVovember  S8. 

1  WAS  last  week  taking  a  solitary  walk  in  tbe 
garden  of  LiDcoIo*s-Inn  (a  favour  that  is  in- 
dulged me  by  several  of  tbe  benchers,*  who 
are  my  intimate  friends,  and  grown  old  with 
roe  in  this  neighbourhood)  when,  according  to 
the  nature  of  men  in  years,  who  have  made 
but  little  progress  in  the  advancement  of  their 
fortune  or  their  fame,  1  was  repining  at  the 
sudden  rise  of  many  persons  who  are  my  juniors, 
and  indeed,  at  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  honour,  and  all  other  blessings  of  life. 
1  was  lost  in  this  thought*  when  the  night 
came  upon  me,  and  drew  my  mind  into  a  far 
more  agreeable  contemplation.  The  heaven 
above  me  ajipeared  in  all  its  glories,  and  pre- 
sented me  with  such  a  hemisphere  of  stars  as 
made  tbe  most  agreeable  prospedt  imaginable 
to  one  who  delights  in  tbe  study  of  nature.  It 
happened  to  be  a  freezing  night,  which  had 
purified  the  whole  body  of  air  into  such  a  bright 
transparent  sther,  as  made  every  constellation 
visible ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  such  a 
particular  glowing  to  the  stars,  that  I  thought 
it  tbe  richest  sky  I  had  ever  seen.  I  could 
not  behold  a  scene  so  wonderfully  adorned  and 
lighted  up,  if  I  may  be  allowed  that  expression, 
without  suitable  meditations  on  the  author  of 
such  illustrious  and  amazing  objecu :  for,  on 
these  occasions,  philosophy  suggests  motives  to 
religion,  and  religion  adds  pleasure  to  philo- 
sophy. 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  my  usual  tem- 
per and  serenity  of  soul,  I  retired  to  my  lodg- 
ings, with  the  satisfaction  of  having  passed 
away  a  few  hours  in  the  proper  employments 


loose  and  irregular,  discovers  itself  too  much 
in  several  parts  of  it. 

Methought  I  saw  the  same  azure  sky  diver- 
sified with  the  same  glorious  luminaries  which 
had  entertained  me  a  little  before  1  fell  asleep. 
I  was  looking  very  attentively  on  that  sign  id 
the  heavens  which  is  called  t^  tbe  name  of  tbe 
Balance,*  when,  on  a  sudden,  there  appeared 
in  it  an  extraordinary  light,  as  if  the  sun  should 
rise  at  midnight.  By  ts  increasing  in  breadth 
and  lustre,  I  soon  found  that  it  approached  to- 
wards the  earth ;  and  at  length  could  discern 
something  like  a  shadow  hovering  in  tbe  midst 
of  a  great  glory,  which,  in  a  little  time  after, 
I  distinctly  perceived  to  be  the  figure  of  a 
woman.  J  fancied  at  first,  it  might  have  been 
the  angel,  or  intelligence  that  guided  the  con- 
stellation from  which  it  descended ;  but,  upoiL 
anearer  view,  I  saw  aboiither,  all  the  emblems  \ 
"wiih  which  t^  goddess  ofjustjcp  is  usually  aa^  T 
scribed.  Her  countenanee  waa  unspaaV  ahly  \ 
awful  and  majestic,  but  exquisitely  beautiful 
to  those  whose  eyes  were  strong  enough  to  be- 
hold it ;  her  smiles  transported  with  rapture* 
her  frowns  terrified  to  despair.  She  held  in 
her  hand  a  mirror,  endowed  with  the  same 
qualities  as  that  which  the  painters  put  into 
the  hand  of  truth. 

There  streamed  from  it  a  light,  which  dis- 
tinguished itself  from  all  the  splendours  that 
surrounded  her,  more  than  a  flash  of  lightning 
shines  in  the  midst  of  day- light.  As  she  moved 
it  in  ber  hand,  it  brightened  the  heavens,  the 
air,  or  tbe  earth.  When  she  had  descended  so 
low  as  to  be  seen  and  heard  by  mortab,  te 
make  the  pomp  of  ber  appearance  more  sup- 
portable, she  threw  darkness  and  clouds  aboot 
her,  that  tempered  the  light  into  a  thousand 
beautiful  shades  and  cokmrt,  and  muttipKed 
that  lustre,  which  was  before  too  strong'and 
dazzling,  into  a  variety  of  milder  gtories. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  worid  was  in  an  alarm^ 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  gathered  together 
upon  a  spacious  plain ;  so  that  I  seemed  to  have 
the  whole  speoies  before  my  eyes.  A  voice  was 
beard  from  the  clouds,  declaring  tbe  intention 
of  this  visit,  which  was  to  restore  and  appro- 
priate to  every  one  living  what  was  his  due. 
I1ie  fear  and  hope,  Joy  and  sorrojr,  whieh  ap- 
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held  in  her  hind,  so  that  the  lii^ht  which 
flowed  from  it  fell  upon  the  nultitude,  they  ex- 
amined the  feveral  instruments  by  the  beams 
of  it.  The  rays  of  this  mirror  had  a  particular 
quality  of  setting  fire  to  all  fon?ery  and  false- 
hood. The  blaze  of  papers,  the  meltings  of 
seals,  and  crackling  of  parchments,  made  a  very 
odd  scene.  The  fire  very  often  ran  through  two 
or  three  lines  only,  and  then  stopped.  Though 
I  could  not  but  observe  that  the  flames  chiefly 
broke  out  among  the  interlineations  and  co- 
dicils; the  light  of  the  mirror,  as  it  was 
turned  up  and  down,  pierced  into  all  the  dark 
corners  and  recesses  of  the  universe,  and  by 
that  means  detected  many  writings  and  records 
which  had  been  hidden  or  buried  by  time, 
ehance,  or  design.  This  occasioned  a  wonder- 
ful revolution  among  the  people.  At  the  same 
time,  the  spoils  of  extortion,  fraud,  and  rob- 
bery, with  all  the  fruits  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ra|Mtion,  were  thrown  together  in  a  prodigious 
pile,  that  nlmnst  irnrjifd  to  fhf  flnnds  sml 
was  called,  'TbT^I^HHit  of  Reititujiotf;'  to 
which  all  injureihpef^ns  were  invited,  to  re- 
ceive what  belonged  to  them. 

One  might  see  crowds  of  people  in  tattered 
^armenu  come  up,  and  change  doaths  with 
•thers  that  were  dressed  with  lace  and  em- 
broiderey.  Several  who  were  Ptums,  or  very 
near  it,  became  men  cf  moderate  fortunes ;  and 
many  others,  who  were  overgrown  in  wealth 
and  poesessioBs,  had  no  more  left  than  what 
they  usually  spent.  What  moved  my  concern 
most  was,  to  see  a  certain  street  of  the  greatest 
credit  in  Europe,*  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
become  bankrupt. 
^•^IhfijBSxtcomjnBluL  was,  f^r  the  jKh(d^  body 
of  mankind  to  separate  themselves  iuto-i£eir 
jitoper'^^nifies ;  which  was  no  soonar-^ae, 
out  an  edict  WU  luued  out,  requiring  all 
children  *  to  repair  to  their  true  and  natural 
lathers.'  This  put  a  great  part  of  the  assembly 
in  motion ;  for,  as  the  mirror  was  moved  over 
them,  it  inspired  every  one  with  such  a  natural 
instinct,  as  directed  them  to  their  real  parents. 
It  was  a  very  melancholy  spectacle  to  see  the 
lathers  of  very  lai^  families  become  childless, 
and  bachelors  undone  by  a  charge  of  sons  and 
daughters.  You  might  see  a  presumptive-heir 
of  a  great  estate  ask  blessing  of  his  coachman, 
and  a  celebrated  toast  paying  her  duty  to  a 
valet  de  ehambre.  Many,  under  vows  of  celi- 
bacy, appeared  surrounded  with  a  numerous 
issue.  This  change  of  parentage  would  have 
caused  great  lamenutioa,  but  that  theealamity 
was  pretty  common ;  and  that  generally  those 
who  lost  their  children,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  them  put  into  the  hands  of  their  dearest 
friends.    Men  were  no  sooner  settled  in  their 
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right  to  their  possessions  and  their  progeny, 
but  there  was  a  third  order  proclaimed, '  That 
ail  the  posts  of  dignity  and  honour  in  the  uni- 
verse should  be  conferred  on  persons  of  the 
greatest  merit,  abilities,  and  perfection.'  The 
handsome,  the  strong,  and  the  wealthy,  imme- 
diately pressed  forward ;  but,  not  being  able  to 
bear  the  splendour  of  the  mirror,  which  played 
upon  their  faces,  they  immediately  fell  back 
among  the  crowd :  but  as  the  goddess  tried  the 
multitude  by  her  glass,  as  the  eagle  does  its 
young  ones  by  the  lustre  of  the  sun,  it  was  re- 
markable, that  every  one  turned  away  his  face 
from  it,  who  had  not  distinguished  himself 
either  by  virtue,  knowledge,  or  capacity  in 
business,  either  military  or  civil.  This  select 
assembly  was  drawn  up  in  the  centre  of  a  pro- 
digious multitude,  which  was  diffused  an  all 
sides,  and  stood  observing  them,  as  idle  people 
use  to  gather  about  a  regiment  that  are  exer- 
cising their  arms,  lliey  were  drawn  up  in  three 
bodies :  in  the  first,  were  the  men  of  virtue ; 
in  the  second,  men  of  knowledge  ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  men  of  business.  It  is  impossible  to 
look  at  the  first  column  without  a  secret  vene- 
ration, their  aspects  were  so  sweetened  with 
humanity,  raised  with  contemplation,  embokl- 
ened  with  resolution,  and  adorned  with  the 
most  agreeable  airs,  which  are  those  that  pro- 
ceed from  secret  habits  of  virtue.  JL  could  not 
but  take  notice,  that  there  were  many  faces 
among  them  which  were  unknown,  not  only 
to  the  multitude,  bu^  even  to  several  of  their 
own  body. 

In  the  second  column,  consisting  of  the  men 
of  knowledge,  there  had  been  great  disputes 
before  they  fell  into  the  ranks,  which  they  did 
not  do  at  last  without  the  positive  command 
of  the  goddess  who  presided  over  the  assembly. 
She  had  so  ordered  it,  that  men  of  the  greatest 
genius  and  strongest  sense  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  column.  Behind  these  were  such 
as  had  formed  their  minds  very  much  on  the 
thoughts  and  writings  of  others.  In  the  rear 
of  the  column  were  men  who  had  more  wit 
than  sense,  or  more  learning  than  understand- 
ing. All  living  authors  of  any  value  were  ranged 
in  one  of  these  classes ;  but,  I  must  confess,  I 
was  very  much  surprised  to  see  a  great  body 
of  editors,  critics,  commentators,  and  gram- 
marians, meet  with  so  very  ill  a  reception. 
They  had  formed  themselves  into  a  body,  and, 
with  a  great  deal  of  of  arrogance,  demanded 
the  first  station  in  the  column  of  knowledge ; 
but,  the  goddess,  instead  of  complying  with 
their  request,  clapped  them  all  into  liveries, 
and  bid  them  know  themselves  for  no  other  but 
lackeys  of  the  learned. 

The  third  column  were  men  of  business,  apd 
consisting  of  persons  in  military  and  civil  ca- 
pacities. The  former  marched  out  from  the 
rest,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  front ;  at 
which  the  others  shook  their  heads  at  them, 
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but  did  not  think  fit  to  ditpott  the  pott  wHU  tboie,  as  ivell  at  any  other  tiClet ;  nay,  will 


then.  I  could  not  b«t  make  seneral  ofaserf  a- 
tkms  upon  this  last  colomo  of  people ;  but 
I  have  certain  private  reasons  why  1  do  not 
think  fit  to  coBimnnicatc  them  to  the  public. 
In  order  to  fill  up  all  the  potts  of  honour,  dig- 
nity, and  profit,  there  was  a  draug^  made 
out  of  each  column  of  men,  who  were  masters 
of  all  three  qualificatwns  in  some  degree,  and 
were  preferred  to  stations  of  the  first  rank. 
The  second  draught  was  made  out  of  such  as 
were  possessed  of  any  two  of  the  qualifications, 
who  were  disposed  of  in  stations  of  a  second 
dignity*  Those  who  were  left,  and  were  en* 
dowed  only  with  one  of  them,  had  their  suit- 
able posts.  When  this  was  over,  there  re- 
roaraed  many  places  of  trust  and  profit  unfilled, 
for  which  there  were  fresh  draughts  made  out 
of  the  surrounding  multitude,  who  had  any  ap- 
pearance of  these  excellencies,  or  were  recom- 
mended by  those  who  possessed  them  in  reality. 

All  were  surprised  to  see  so  many  new  faces 
in  the  most  eminent  dignities;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  was  very  well  pleased  to  see  that 
all  my  friends  either  kept  their  present  posts, 
or  were  advanced  to  higher. 

Having  filled  my  paper  with  thoae  particulars 
of  my  vision  which  concern  the  male  part  of 
mankind,  I  must  reserve  for  another  occasion 
the  Sequel  of  it,  which  relates  to  the  fair  sex. 
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Emril  iouctam  Parkli  nisi  vewUt  Afaven. 

Jmv.  Sat.  YiL  87. 

But  while  tt»e  common  suffrage  orown'd  his  caose, 
And  biolce  the  benches  witli  their  loud  applause ; 
nis  inose  bad  starv'd,  hud  not  a  piece  onreadr 
Aud,  by  a  player  huaghl,  aapplied  her  bread. 

Drydem. 

fhftn  mp  own  jfyartment,  November  30. 

Thb  progress  of  my  intended  account  of 
what  happened  when  justice  visited  mortals,  is 
at  present  interrupted  by  the  observation  and 
sense  of  an  injustice  against  which  there  is  no 
remedy,  even  in  a  kingdom  more  happy  in  the 
care  taken  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
subject,  than  any  other  natkin  upon  earth. 
This  iniquity  is  committed  by  a  most  impreg- 
nable set  of  mortals,  men  who  are  rogues  within 
the  law ;  and,  in  the  very  commission  of  what 
they  are  guilty  of,  professedly  own  that  they 
forbear  no  injury,  but  from  the  terror  of  being 
punished  for  it.  These  miscreants  are  a  set  of 
wretches  we  authors  call  pirates,  who  print 
any  book,  poem,  or  sermon,  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  world,  in  a  smaller  volume  ;  and 
sell  it,  as  all  other  thieves  do  stolen  goods,  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  I  was  in  my  rage  calling  them 
"ascals,  plunderers,  robbers,  highwaymen.  But 
chey  acknowledge  all  that,  and  are  pleased  with  , 


print  them  theanelves,  to  tarn  the  penny.* 

I  am  extremely  at  a  loss  how  to  act  agaimt 
such  open  enemies,  who  have  not  shame  enough 
to  be  touched  with  our  reproaches,  and  are  as 
well  defended  against  what  we  can  say  as  what 
we  eei  do.  Railing,  therefore,  we  most  torn 
into  complaint,  which  I  cannot  forbear  making, 
when  I  consMer  that  all  the  labours  of  my  long 
life  may  be  disappointed  bj  the  first  man  that 
pleases  to  rob  me.  I  had  flattered  myself  that 
my  stock  of  learning  was  worth  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  peraimoin,  which  would  very  hand- 
somely maintain  me  and  my  Httle  family,  who 
are  so  happy,  or  so  wise,  as  to  want  only  neees- 
saries.  Before  man  had  come  up  to  this  bare^ 
faced  impudence,  it  was  an  estate  to  have  a 
competency  of  nnderttanding. 

An  ingeniuns  droll,  who  is  since  dead,  (and 
indeed  it  is  well  for  him  he  is  so,  for  he  roust 
have  starved  had  be  lived  to  this  day,)  used  to 
give  me  an  aocouot  of  bis  good  husbandry  in 
the  management  of  his  learning.  He  was  a 
general  dealer,  and  had  bis  amusements  as  well 
comical  as  serious.  The  merry  rogue  said, 
*  When  he  wanted  a  dinner,  he  writ  a  para- 
graph of  Table  Talk,  and  bis  bookseller  npon 
sight  paid  the  reckoning.'  He  was  a  very  good 
Judge  of  what  would  pleaae  the  people,  and 
could  aptly  hit  both  the  genius  of  his  readers, 
and  the  season  of  the  year,  in  his  writings. 
His  brain,  which  was  his  estate,  had  as  regntaf 
and  different  produce  as  other  men's  land. 
From  the  beginning  of  November,  until  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  be  writ  pamphlet  •( 
and  letters  to  members  of  parliament,  or  fHends 
in  the  oonntry.  But  sometiriies  he  would  relieve 
bis  ordinary  readers  with  a  mnrder,  and  Kved 
comfortably  a  week  or  two  upon  '  strange  and 
Umentable  accidents,'  A  little  before  the 
armies  took  the  field,  his  way  was  to  open  your 
attention  with  a  prodigy;  and  a  monster,  well 
writ,  was  two  guineas  the  lowest  price.  This 
prepared  his  readers  for  his  '  great  and  bloodf 
news*  firom  Flanders,  in  June  and  July.  Poof 
Tom  If  be  is  gone — But  I  observed,  be  always 
looked  well  after  a  battle,  and  was  apparently 
faUer  in  a  fighting  year.  Had  this  honest 
careless  fdfow  lived  until  now,  famine  had 
stared  bim  in  the  face,  and  interruptod  bia 
merriment ;  as  it  must  be  a  solid  affiiction  to 
all  those  whose  pen  is  their  poftion. 

As  for  my  part,  I  do  not  speak  wholly  for 
my  own  sake  in  this  point ;  for  palmistry  and 
astrology  will  bring  me  in  greater  gains  than 


*  This  paper  seenis  tu  have  been  occa^oned  bv  a  pirated 
edition  of  '  the  Lacnbration#,*  which  came  oat  jtm.  at  lhi« 
time. 

t  The  person  here  alluded  to,  was  probably  the  homouroos 
Mr.  Thoroiu  Brown,  wtio  died  fn  the  year  1704.  and  was 
buried  in  the  cloisler  of  Westmimter  Abbey,  near  the  re* 
mains  of  Urs.  Bdm,  with  whom  he  was  intimate  in  bis  Uie* 
Ume.   HUw«k.w«^^J«Ugl^W^3,^l«a».tolT0T. 
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that  my  p«per«  t  to  that  I  an  only  in  >be  con- 
fiitkm  of  a  lawyer,  who  leaves  the  bar  for 
chamber-practice.  However,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  ipeak  in  the  caute  of  learning  itielf,  and 
Uunent  that  a  liberal  education  it  tbe  only  one 
which  a  polite  nation  maket  unprofitable.  All 
mechanical  artizans  are  allowed  to  reap  tbe 
froit  of  their  invention  and  ingenuity  without 
iovBiioo;  but  he  that  has  separated  himself 
from  tbe  rest  of  mankind*  and  studied  the 
wonders  of  tha  creation,  tbe  government  of  his 
passions,  and  the  revolutions  of  tbe  world,  and 
has  an  ambition  to  communicate  tbe  effect  of 
half  his  life  spent  in  such  noble  enquiries,  has 
no  property  in  what  he  is  willing  to  produce, 
hot  is  exposed  to  robbery  and  want,  with  this 
melancholy  and  just  reflection^  that  he  is  the 
only  man  who  is  not  protected  by  bis  country, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  best  deserves  it.  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  ordinaiy  rules  of  computation, 
tbe  greater  the  adventure  is,  tbe  greater  ought 
to  be  the  profit  of  those  who  succeed  in  it ;  and 
bj  this  measure,  none  have  pretence  of  turn- 
ing their  laboors  to  greater  advantage  than 
parsons  brought  up  to  letters.  A  learned  edu- 
cation* passing  through  great  schools  and  uni- 
v«mities»  is  very  expensive;  and  consumes  a 
moderate  fortune,  before  it  is  gone  through  in 
its  proper  forms.  The  purchase  of  a  band* 
aooso  commission  or  employment,  which  would 
givo  a  OMUi  a  good  figure  in  another  kind  of^ 
U§e,  is  to  be  made  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
Now,  if  we  csonsider  this  expensive  voyage 
which  is  undertaken  in  tbe  search  of  know- 
lefiga»  and  how  few' there  are  who  take  in  any 
considerable  merchandise,  bow  less  frequent  it 
is,  to  ba  able  to  turn  what  men  have  gained 
into  profit  i  bow  hard  is  it,  that  the  very  small 
number  who  are  distinguished  with  abilities 
to  know  how  to  vend  their  wares,  and  have 
tbe  good  fortune  to  bring  them  into  port, 
abonld  snflEier  being  plundered  by  privateers 
under  the  very  cannon  that  should  protect 
thmm  I  Tbe  most  eminent  and  useful  author 
oi  tbe  age  we  live  in,  after  having  laid  out  a 
princely  revenue  in  works  of  charity  and  bene- 
ficence, as  became  the  greatness  of  bis  mind, 
and  tbe  sanctity  of  his  character,  woukl  have 
left  tbe  person  in  the  world  who  was  the  dearest 
to  bim  in  a  narrow  conditwn,  bad  not  tbe  sale 
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qualify  themselves  for  being  employed  In  busi- 
ness, or  receiving  preferments.  In  this  case^ 
you  cut  them  off  from  all  support,  if  you  take 
from  them  the  benefit  that  may  arise  from 
their  writings.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
brought  myself  to- consider  things  in  so  unpre- 
judiced a  manner,  that  I  esteem  more  a  man 
who  can  live  by  tbe  products  of  bis  understand- 
ing, than  one  who  does  it  by  the  favour  of 
great  men. 

The  zeal  of  an  author  has  transported  me 
thus  far,  though  I  think  myself  as  much  con- 
cerned in  tbe  capacity  of  a  reader.  If  this 
practice  goes  on,  we  must  never  expect  to  see 
again  a  beautiful  edition  of  a  book  in  Great 
Britain. 

•  We  have  already  seen  tbe  memoirs  of  sir 
William  Temple,  published  in  tbe  same  cha- 
racter and  volume  with  tbe  history  of  Tom 
Thumb,  and  the  works  of  our  greatest  poets 
shrunk  into  penny  books  and  garUnds.  For 
my  own  part,  I  expect  to  see  my  lucubrations 
printed  on  browner  paper  than  they  are  at 
present,  Mid,  if  the  humour  continues,  must 
be  forced  to  retrench  my  expensive  way  of 
living,  and  not  smoke  above  two  pipes  a-day. 

Mr.  Charles  Lillie,  perfumer,  at  tbe  corner 
of  BeaufortpbuildingS)  has  informed  me,  that 
I  am  obliged  to  several  of  my  customers  for 
coming  to  bis  shop  upon  my  recommendation 
and  has  also  given  me  further  assurances  of  his 
upright  dealing  with  all  who  shall  be  so  kind 
as  to  make  use  of  my  name  to  bim.  I  acknow- 
ledge this  favour,  and  have,  for  the  service  of 
my  friends  who  frequent  his  shop,  used  the 
force  of  magical  powers  to  add  value  to  bis 
wares.  By  my  knowledge  in  tbe  secret  opera- 
tions of  nature,  I  have  made  his  powders,  per* 
fumed  and  plain,  have  the  same  effect  as  love- 
powder,  to  all  who  are  too  much  enamoured 
to  do  more  than  dress  at  their  mistresses.  His 
amber»  orange- flower,  musk,  and  civet- violet, 
put  only  into  a  handlcerchief,  shall  have  tbe 
same  effect  towards  an  honourable  lover's 
wishes,  as  if  he  bad  been  wrapped  in  bis 
motber^s  smock.  Wasb-balls  perfumed,  cam- 
phired  and  plain,  shall  restore  complexioiu  to 
that  degree,  that  a  country  fox-hunter,  who 
uses  them,  shall,  in  a  week's  time,  look  with 
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not  baTiiif  beei^  advertised  that  piivile^  or 
Vrofectioo  would  be  allowed,  have  resolve<l 
Ibrtbwith  to  retire  to  their  several  aiid  respec- 
tive abodes  in  the  couotry,  hoping  thereby  to 
elude  any  oom  mission  of  interment  that  may 
issue  out  against  them  ;  and  being  informed  of 
such  their  fallacious  designs,  I  do  hereby  give 
notice,  as  well  for  the  good  of  the  public,  as 
for  the  great  veneration  I  have  for  the  before- 
mentioned  useful  society,  that  a  process  is  gone 
out  against  them ;  and  that,  in  case  of  con- 
tempt, they  may  be  found,  or  heard  of,  at  most 
coffee-houses  in  and  about  Westminster. 

I  must  desire  my  readers  to  help  me  out 
from  time  to  time  in  the  correction  of  these 
my  Essays ;  for,  as  a  shaking  hand  does  not 
always  write  legibly,'the  press  sometimes  prints 
one  word  for  another ;  and  when  my  paper  is 
to  be  revised,  I  am  perhaps  so  busy  in  observing 
the  spots  of  the  moon,  that  I  have  not  time  to 
And  out  the  errata  that  are  crept  into  my  lucu- 
brations. 


No.  10«.]    Saiurday,  December  3,  1709. 
F^m  my  own  Jpariment^  Dtcember  S. 

A  CONTINUATION  OP  THE  VISION. 

Thb  male  world  were  dismissed  by  the  god- 
dess of  justice,  and  disappeared,  when,  on  a 
aadden,  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  wo- 
men. So  charming  a  multitude  filled  my  heart 
with  unspeakable  pleasure ;  and  as  the  celestial 
light  of  the  mirror  shone  upon  their  faces, 
several  of  them  seemed  rather  persons  that 
descended  in  the  train  of  the  goddess,  than 
such  who  were  brought  before  her  to  their  trial. 
The  clack  of  tongues,  and  confusion  of  voices, 
in  this  Dew  assembly,  were  so  very  great,  that 
the  goddess  was  forced  to  command  silence 
several  times,  and  with  some  severity,  before 
she  could  make  them  attentive  to  her  edicts. 
They  were  all  sensible  that  the  most  important 
aflkir  amoog^  womankind  was  then  to  be  set- 
tled, which  every  one  knows  to  be  the  point  of 
•laee.  This  had  raised  innumerable  disputes 
among  them,  and  put  the  whole  sex  into  a 
tumult.  Every  one  produced  her  claim,  and 
pleaded  her  pretensions.  Birth,  beauty,  wit, 
or  weaiih,  were  words  that  rung  in  my  ears 
from  all  parts  of  the  plain.  Some  boasted  of 
the  merit  of  their  hostMnds ;  others  of  their 
own  power  in  governing  them.  Some  pleaded 
their  unspotted  virginity ;  others  their  nume- 
rous issue.  Some  valued  themselves  as  they 
were  the  motliert,  and  others  as  they  were  the 
daughters,  of  considerable  persons.  There  was 
not  a  single  accomplishment  unroentioned,  or 
unpractised.  The  whole  congregation  was  full 
of  siofing»  dancing,  tossing,  ogling,  squeaking, 
fmiliog.  sighing,  fanning,  frowning,  and   all 


those  irresistible  arts  which  women  put  in 
practice,  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  reasonable 
creatures.  The  goddess,  to  end  this  disputp„  ^ 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed,  *  that  every  one ' 
should  take  place  according  as  she  was  more  or/ 
less  beautiful.'  This  declaration  gave  great 
satisfactwn  to  the  whole  assembly,  which  im- 
mediately bridled  up,  and  appeared  in  all  its 
beauties.  Such  as  believed  themselves  graceful 
in  their  motion  found  an  occasion  of  falling 
back,  advancing  forward,  or  making  a  false 
step,  that  they  might  shew  their  persons  in  the 
most  becoming  air.  Such  as  had  fine  necka 
and  bosoms  were  wonderfully  curious  to  look 
over  the  heads  of  the  multitude,  and  observa 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  assembly.  Several 
clapt  their  hands  on  their  forehead^  as  helping 
their  sight  to  look  upon  the  glories  that  sur- 
rounded the  goddess,  but  in  reality  to  show 
fine  hands  and  arms.  The  ladies vjvere  yet 
better  pleased,  when  they  heard  '  that,  in  the 
decision  of  this  great  controversy,  each  of  them 
should  be  her  own  judge,  and  take  her  place 
according  to  her  own  opinion  of  herself,  when 
she  consulted  her  looking-glass.* 

Tlie  goddess  then  let  down  the  mirror  of 
truth  in  a  gulden  chain,  which  appeared  larger 
in  propoKion  as  it  descended,  and  appniached 
nearer  to  the  ejres  of  the  beholders.  It  was 
the  particular  property  of  this  looking-glass, 
to  banish  all  faUe  appearances,  and  show  people 
what  they  are.  The  whole  woman  was  repre- 
sented, without  regard  to  the  usual  external 
features,  which  were  made  entirely  conformable 
to  their  real  characters.  In  short,  the  roost 
accomplished,  taking  in  the  whole  circle  of  fe- 
male perfections,  were  the  most  beautiful ;  and 
the  most  defective,  the  roost  deformed,  llie 
goddess  so  varied  the  motk>n  of  the  gUss,  and 
placed  it  in  so  many  different  lights,  that  each 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  herself  in  it. 

it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rage,  the 
pleasure,  or  astonishment,  that  appeared  in 
each  face  upon  itf  representation  in  the  mir- 
ror ;  multitudes  started  at  their  own  form,  and 
would  have  broke  the  glass  if  they  could  have 
reached  it.  Many  saw  their  bkx>ming  features 
wither  as  they  looked  upon  them,  and  their 
self-admiration  turned  into  a  kiathing  and  ab- 
horrence. The  lady  who  was  thought  to 
agreeable  in  her  anger,  and  was  so  often  cele- 
brated for  a  woman  of  fire  and  spirit^  was 
frightened  at  her  own  image,  and  fancied  she 
saw  a  Fury  in  the  glass.  Th»  interested  miar 
tress  beheld  a  Harpy,  and  the  subtle  Jilt  a 
Sphinx.  I  was  very  much  troubled  in  my  own 
heart,  to  see  such  a  destruction  of  fine  faces  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  had  the  pleasure  of  tee- 
ing several  improved,  which  I  had  before  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  master-piece  of  natures 
I  observed,  that  some  few  were  so  humble  m 
to  be  surprised  at  their  own  charms^  and  that 
many  a-one,  who  had  lived  in  the  retirement 
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ami  seventy  of  a  yettml,  shined  forth  m  all  the 
g^racct  and  attractions  of  a  siren.  I  was  ra- 
▼bbed  at  the  sight  of  a  particular  image  in  the 
iDirror»  which  1  think  the  most  beautiful  ob- 
ject that  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  There  was 
lomethlng  more  than  human  in  her  counte- 
nance :  her  eyes  were  so  full  of  light,  that  they 
seemed  to  beaatify  every  thing  they  looked 
upon.  Her  fiaoe  was  enlivened  with  such  a 
florid  bloom,  as  did  not  so  properly  seem  the 
mark  of  health,  as  of  immortality.  Her  shape, 
ber  stature,  and  her  mien,  were  such  as  dis- 
tinguished her  even  there,  where  the  whole 
fair  sex  was  assembled. 

I  was  impatient  to  see  the  lady  represented 
by  so  divine  an  imager  whom  I  found  to  be 
the  person  that  stood  at  my  right  hand,  and 
in  the  same  point  of  view  with  myself.  Tliis 
was  a  little  old  woman,  who  in  her  prime  had 
been  about  five  feet  high,  though  at  present 
shrunk  to  about  three  quarters  of  that  measure. 
Her  natural  aspect  was  puckered  up  with 
wrinkles,  and  her  head  covered  with  gray  hairs. 
I  bad  observed  all  along  an  innocent  cheer- 
ful nets  in  her  face,  which  was  now  heightened 
into  rapture,  as  she  beheld  herself  in  the  glass. 
It  was  an  odd  circuoutanoe  in  my  dream,  but 
I  cannot  forbear  relating  it,  I  conceived  so 
great  an  inclination  towards  her  that  I  bad 
thoughts  of  discoursing  her  upon  the  point  of 
marriage,  when  on  a  sudden  she  was  carried 
from  me ;  for  the  word  was  now  given,  that 
all  who  were  pleased  with  their  own  images 
should  separate,  and  place  themselves  at  the 
head  of  their  sex. 

This  detachment  was  afterwards  divided  into 
three  bodies,  consisting  of  maids,  wives,  and 
widows  ;  the  wives  being  placed  in  the  middle, 
with  the  maids  on  the  right,  and  widows  on 
the  left;  though  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
these  two  last  bodies  were  hindered  from  fall- 
iog  into  the  centre.  This  separation  of  those 
who  liked  their  real  selves  not  having  lessene<l 
the  number  of  the  main  body  so  considerably  as 
it  might  have  been  wished,  the  goddess,  after 
having  drawn  up  her  mirror,  thought  fit  to 
make  new  distinctions  among  those  who  did 
not  like  the  figure  which  they  saw  in  it.  She 
made  several    wholesome  edicts,    which    are 


crime.  Upon  this  edict,  which  was  as  soon 
executed  as  published,  the  noise  of  the  assem-  * 
biy  very  considerably  abated.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly spectacle,  to  see  so  many  who  had  the 
reputation  of  rigid  virtue  struck  dumb.  A 
lady  who  stood  by  me,  and  saw  my  concern, 
told  me,  '  she  wondered  how  I  could  be  con- 
cerned for  such  a  pack  of .'    I  found,  by 

the  shaking  of  ber  head,  she  was  going  to  give 
me  their  characters ;  but,  by  ber  saying  no 
more,  I  perceived  she  bad  lost  the  command 
of  her  tongue.  This  calamity  fell  very  heavy 
upon  that  part  of  women  who  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Prudes,  a  courtly  word  for 
female  hypocrites,  who  have  a  short  way  Ui 
being  virtuous,  by  showing  that  others  are 
vicious.  The  second  sentence  was  then  pro- 
»  .unced  against  the  loose  part  of  the  sex,  that 
all  shou.Q  immediately  be  pregnant,who,  in  any 
part  of  their  lives,  had  run  the  hazard  of  it. 
This  produced  a  very  goodly  appearance,  and 
revealed  so  many  misconducts,  that  made  those 
who  were  lately  struck  dumb  repine  more  than 
ever  at  their  want  of  utterance ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  as  afiBictlons  seldom  come  single, 
many  of  the  mutes  were  also  seised  with  this 
new  calamity.  The  ladies  were  now  in  such  a 
condition,  that  they  would  have  wanted  room, 
had  not  the  plain  been  large  enough  to  let 
tbem  divide  their  ground,  and  extend  their 
lines  on  all  sides.  It  was  a  sensible  affliction 
to  me,  to  see  such  a  multitude  of  fair  ones, 
either  dumb,  or  big-bellied.  But  I  was  some- 
thing more  at  ease,  when  I  found  that  they 
agreed  upon  several  regulations  to  cover  such 
misfortunes.  Among  others,  that  it  should  be 
an  established  maxim  in  all  nations,  that  a 
woman's  first  child  might  come  into  the  world 
within  six  months  after  her  acquaintance  with 
her  husband ;  und  that  grief  might  retard  the 
birth  of  ber  last  until  fourteen  months  after 
hu  decease. 

This  vision  lasted  until  my  usual  hour  of 
waking,  which  I  did  .'with  some  surprise,  to. 
find  myself  alone,  after  having  been  engaged 
almost  a  whole  night  in  so  prodigious  a  multi- 
tude. I  could  not  but  reflect  with  wonder  at 
the  partiality  and  extravagance  of  my  vision; 
which,  according  to  my  thoughts,  has  not  dona 
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niese  toys  will  once  to  serlons  mtschieft  ftdl, 
Wten  be  is  Uni:h^d  at,  when  he's  jeei'd  by  all. 

Crteck, 

From  my  own  jfparimeni,  December  5. 

Thbrb  is  nothing  i^vei  m  man  a  greater  »&• 
titfactioti,  than  the  sense  of  having^  despatched 
a  great  deal  of  business,  especially  when  it  turns 
to  the  pulilic  emolument.  I  have  much  plea- 
sure  of  this  kind  upon  mj  spirits  at  present, 
occasioned  by'the  fatigue  of  affairs  which  I  went 
through  last  Saturday.  It  is  some  time  since 
I  set  apart  that  day  for  examining  the  preten- 
sions of  several  who  had  applied  to  me  for 
canes,  perspective-glasses,  snuff-boxes,  orange- 
flower  waters,  and  the  like  ornaments  of  life. 
In  order  to  adjust  this  matter,  I  had  before 
directed  Charles  Lillie,  of  Beaufort-buildings, 
to  prepare  a  great  bundle  of  blank  licences  in 
the  following  words : 

'  You  are  hereby  required  to  permit  the 
bearer  of  this  cane  to  pass  and  repass  through 
the  streets  and  suburbs  of  Lundon,  or  any  place 
within  ten  miles  of  it,  without  let  or  molesta- 
tion, provided  that  he  does  not  walk  with  it 
under  bis  arm,  brandish  it  in  tbe  air,  or  hang 
it  on  a  button :  in  which  case  it  shall  be  for- 
feited ;  and  I  hereby  declare  it  forfsited  to  any 
one  wbosball  think  it  safe  to  take  it  from  him. 
<  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF.' 

The  same  form,  differing  only  in  the  provisos, 
will  serve  for  a  perspective,  snuff-box,  or  per- 
fumed handkerchief.  I  had  placed  myself  in 
my  elbovr-ebair  at  tba  upper-end  of  ray  great 
•  parlour,  having  ordered  Charles  Lillie  to  take 
his  place  upon  a  joint-stool,  with  a  writing-desk 
before  him.  John  Morpbew  also  took  his  sta- 
tion at  the  door ;  I  having,  for  his  good  and 
faithful  services,  appointed  hiro  my  chamber- 
keeper  upon  court-days.  He  let  me  know, 
that  there  was  a  great  number  attending  with- 
out. Upon  wbkh  I  ordered  him  to  give  notice, 
that  I  aid  not  intend  to  sit  upon  snuff'-boxes 
that  day;  but  that  those  who  appeared  for 
canes  might  enter.  The  first  presented  me 
with  tbe  following  petition,  which  I  ordered 
Mr.  Lillie  to  r«ad. 

'  To  Itaac  BtckereiqfiP,  Esquire,  Cetuor  nf 
Great  Britain. 
'  Tbe  bumble  petition  of  Simon  Trippit, 
Showeth, 
'  That  your  ptUtloatr  having  been  brtd  up 


to  a  cane  from  bis  youth,  it  is  now  beeome  as 
necessary  to  hiro  as  any  other  of  his  limbs. 

'That,  a  great  part  of  his  behaviour  depending 
upon  it,  be  should  be  reduced  to  the  utmost 
necessities  if  he  should  lose  the  use  of  it. 

*  That  the  knocking  of  it  upon  hie  shoe,  lean- 
ing one  leg  upon  it,  or  whistling  with  It  on  bit 
mouth,  are  such  great  reliefb  to  him  in  con- 
versation, that  he  does  not  know  how  to  be 
good  company  without  it. 

'  That  be  is  at  present  engaged  in  an  amour, 
and  must  despair  of  success  if  It  be  taken  from 
him. 

*  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  hopes,  that,  the 
premises  tenderly  considered,  your  worship  will 
not  deprive  him  of  so  useful  and  so  necessary 
a  support. 

'And  your  petitioner  shall  ever,  &c.* 

Upon  the  hearing  of  his  case,  I  was  touched 
with  some  compassion,  and  the  more  so,  when, 
upon  observing  him  nearer,  I  found  he  was  a 
Prig'.  I  bid  him  produce  his  cane  in  court, 
which  he  had  left  at  the  door.  He  did  so,  and 
I  finding  it  to  be  very  curiously  clouded,  with 
a  transparent  amber  bead,  and  a  blue  ribband 
to  hang  upon  his  wrist,  I  immediately  ordered 
my  clerk,  Lillie,  to  lay  it  up,  and  deliver  out  to 
him  a  plain  joint,  headeil  with  walnut ;  and 
then,  in  order  to  wean  him  from  it  by  degree*, 
permitted  him  to  wear  it  three  days  in  a  week, 
and  to  abate  proportion  ably  untit  he  found 
himself  able  to  gp  alone. 

The  second  who  appeared  came  limping  into 
the  court:  and  setting  forth  in  his  petition 
many  pretences  for  the  use  of  a  cane,  1  caused 
them  to  be  examined  one  by  one ;  but  finding 
him  in  different  stories,  and  confronting  him 
with  several  witnesses  who  had  seen  him  walk 
upright,  I  ordered  Mr.  Lillie  to  take  in  his 
eane,  and  rejected  his  petition  as  frivolous. 

A  third  made  his  entry  with  great  difficulty, 
leaning  upon  a  slight  stick,  and  in  danger  of 
falling  every  step  he  took.  I  saw  the  weakneu 
of  his  hams ;  and  hearing  that  he  had  married 
a  young  wife  about  a  fortnight  before,  1  bid 
bim  leave  his  cane,  and  gave  him  a  new  pair 
of  crutches,  with  which  be  went  off  in  great 
vigour  and  alacrity.  This  gentleman  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  who  seemed  very  much 
pleased  while  his  petition  was  reading,  in  which 
he  had  represented,  That  he  was  extremely 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  set  his  foot  upon 
tbe  ground  with  the  caution  and  dignity  which 
accompany  that  distemper.  I  stispected  him 
for  an  impostor,  and  having  ordered  him  to  be 
searched,  I  committed  him  into  the  haiids  of 
doctor  Thomas  Smith  in  King-street,  my  own 
corn-cutter,  who  attended  in  an  outward  room, 
and  wrought  so  speedy  a  cure  upon  him,  that 
1  thought  fit  to  send  him  also  away  without 
his  cane.* 

While  I  was  thus  dispensing  jnstiee,  I  heard 
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a  DOM^  in  my  outward  room ;  and  cnquiriof 
what  was  the  occasion  of  it,  my  door-keeper 
told  roe,  that  tbey  bad  taken  up  one  in  the 
▼eiy  fiict  as  be  was  passing  by  my  door.  They 
immediately  brouf^t  in  a  lively  fresh-coloured 
youQ|^  man,  who  msde~  ^eat  ivsistance  with 
hand  and  foot,  but  did  not  offer  to  make  use. 
of  bis  cane,  which  bung^  upon  bis  fifth  button 
Upon  examination,  I  found  him  to  be  an  Oxford 
scholar,  who  was  just  entered  at  the  Temple. 
He  at  first  disputed  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court ;  but  being  driven  out  of  his  little  law 
and  locpc,  be  told  roe  very  pertly,  '  that  he 
looked  upon  such  a  perpendicular  creature  &s 
man  to  make  a  very  imperfect  figure  without 
a  cane  in  bis  band.  It  is  well  known,'  says 
he,  *  we  ought,  according  to  the  natural  situa- 
tion of  our  bodies,  to  walk  upon  our  bands  and 
feet ;  and  that  the  wisdoro  of  the  ancients  had 
described  man  to  be  an  animal  of  four  legs  in 
the  morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night ; 
by  which  they  intimated,  that  the  cane  might 
very  properly  become  part  of  us  in  some  period 
of  life.'  Upon  wbicb  I  asked  him,  '  whether 
be  wore  it  at  his  breast  to  have  it  in  readiness 
when  that  period  should  arrive?'  My  young 
lawyer  immediately  told  me,  he  had  a  property 
in  it,  and  a  right  to  bang  it  where  he  pleased, 
and  to  make  use  of  it  as  he  thought  fit,  pro- 
vided that  be  did  not  break  the  peace  with  it ;' 
and  further  said, '  that  he  never  took  it  off 
bis  button,  unless  it  were  to  lift  it  up  at  a 
eoacbman>  bold  it  over  the  head  of  a  drawer, 
point  out  the  circumstances  of  a  story,  or  for 
other  services  of  the  like  nature,  that  are  all 
within  the  laws  of  the  land.'  I  did  not  care 
for  discouraging  a  young  man,  who,  I  saw, 
would  come  to  good ;  and,  because  bis  heart 
was  set  upon  his  new  purchase,  I  only  ordered 
him  to  wear  it  about  his  neck.  Instead  of  hang- 
ing it  apon  his  button,  and  so  dismissed  him. 

There  were  several  appeared  in  court,  whose 
pretensions  I  found  to  be  veiy  good,  and,  there- 
fore, gave  them  their  licenced  upon  paying 
their  fees ;  as  many  others  had  their  licences 
renewed,  who  required  more  time  for  recovery 
of  their  lameness  than  1  bad  before  allowed 
them. 

Haring  despatched  this  set  of  my  petitioners, 
there  came  in  a  well-dressed  man,  with  a  glass 
tube  in  one  baud,  and  his  petition  in  the  other. 
Upon  bis  entering  the  room,  he  threw  back  the 
right  side  iff  hie  wig,  put  forward  bis  right 
leg,  and  advancing  the  glais  to  his  right  eye, 
aimed  it  directly  at  me.  In  the  mean  while, 
to  nake  my  observatk>ns  also,  I  put  on  my 
spectadet ;  in  which  posture  we  surveyed  each 
other  for  some  time.  Upon  the  removal  of 
our  glasses,  I  desired  him  to  read  bis  petitk>n, 
which  he  did  very  promptly  and  easily ;  though 
at  the  same  tine  it  set  forth,  *  that  be  could 
Me  nothing  distinctly,  and  was  wHhin  very  few 
dsfrees  of  being  utterly  Mind;  conchiding 


with  a  prayer,  that  be  might  be  permitted  to 
strengthen  and  extend  bis  sight  by  a  glass.'  In 
answer  to  this,  I  told  him,  *  he  might  some- 
tiroes  extend  it  to  his  own  destruction.  As  you 
are  now,'  said  I, '  you  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
beauty ;  the  shafts  of  the  finest  eyes  lose  their 
force  before  they  can  come  at  you ;  you  cannot 
distinguish  a  toast  from  an  orange- wench ; 
you  can  see  a  whole  circle  of  beauty  without 
any  interruption  from  an  impertinent  face  to 
discompose  you.  In  short,  what  are  snares 
for  others—*  My  petitioner  would  hear  no  more, 
but  told  me  very  seriously, '  Mr.  Bickerstaff, 
you  quite  mistake  your  man  ;  it  is  the  joy,  the 
pleasure,  the  employment  of  my  life,  to  fre- 
quent public  assemblies,  and  gaze  upon  the 
foir.'  In  a  word,  I  found  his  use  of  a  glass  was 
occask>ned  by  no  other  infirmity  but  his  vanity, 
and  was  not  so  much  designed  to  make  him 
see,  as  to  make  him  be  seen  and  distingoisbed 
by  others.  I,  therefore,  refosed  biro  a  licence 
for  a  perspective,  but  allowed  biro  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  with  full  permission  to  use  them  in 
any  public  assembly,  as  he  should  think  fit. 
He  was  followed  by  so  very  few  of  this  order 
of  roen,  that  I  have  reason  to  hope  this  sort  of 
cheats  is  alroost  at  an  end. 

The  orange-flower-roen  appeared  next  with 
petitions,  perfuroed  so  strongly  with  rousk, 
that  I  was  almost  overcome  with  the  scent ; 
and  for  my  own  sake  was  obliged  forthwith  to 
licence  their  handkerchiefs,  especially  when  I 
found  tbey  had  sweetened  them  at  Charles 
Lillie's,  and  that  some  of  their  persons  would 
not  be  altogether  inoffensive  without  thero. 
John  Morphew,  whom  I  have  made  the  general 
of  my  dead  men,  acquainted  me,  '  that  the 
petitk>ners  were  all  of  that  order,  and  could 
produce  certificates  to  prove  it,  if  1  required 
it.'  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  way  of  their 
embalroing  themselves,  that  I  commanded  the 
ahovesaid  Morphew  to  give  it  in  orders  to 
his  whole  army,  that  every  one,  who  did  not 
surrender  himself  up  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
upholders,  should  use  the  same  method  to  keep 
himself  sweet  during  his  present  state  of  pu- 
trefaction. 

I  finished' my  session  with  great  content  of 
mind,  reflecting  upon  the  good  I  had  done; 
for,  however  slightly  men  may  regard  these 
particulars,  and  little  follies  in  dreM  and  be- 
haviour, they  lead  to  greater  evils.  The  bear- 
ing to  be  laughed  at  for  such  singularities, 
teaches  us  insensibly  an  impertinent  fortitude, 
and  enables  us  to  bear  public  censure  for  things 
which  more  substantially  deserve  it.  By  this 
means  they  open  a  gate  to  folly,  and  oftentimes 
render  a  man  so  ridieulous,  as  to  discredit  his 
virtues  and  capacities,  and  unqualify  them  front 
doing  any  good  in  the  worid.  Beskles,  the 
giving  into  unoomroon  habits  of  this  nature, 
it  a  want  of  that  homble  deference  which  is 
due  to  mankind,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  xb^ 
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certain  indiaUion  of  some  secret  flaw  in  the 
mind  of  tbe  person  that  commits  tbem.  When 
1  was  a  young  man,  I  remember  a  gentleman 
of  great  iiitegriiy  and  worth  was  very  remark- 
able for  wearing  a  broad  belt  and  a  hanger, 
instead  of  a  fashionable  sword»  though  in  all 
other  points  a  very  well-bred  man.  I  suspected 
him  at  first  sight  to  have  something  wrong  in 
him,  but  was  not  able  for  a  long  while  to  dis- 
cover any-  collateral  proofs  of  it.  1  watched 
him  narrowly  for  six-and-thirty  years,  when 
at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body  but  my- 
self who  bad  long  expected  to  see  the  folly 
break  out,  he  married  bis  own  cook -maid. 

No.  104.]    ThwrmUnfy  December  8, 1709. 

Garrit  anilet 

ExrefcbellM-^ iZiw.  U.  SiC  vi.  78. 

He  tells  so  «ld  wlfe*t  Ui»  wvy  pertloenUy. 

J^-am  my  own  Apartment^  December  5. 

My  brother  Tranquillus  being  gone  out  of 
town  for  some  days,  my  sister  Jenny  sent  me 
word  she  would  come  and  dine  with  me,  and 
therefore  desired  me  to  have  no  other  company. 
I  took  care  accordingly,  and  was  not  a  little 
pleased  to  tee  her  enter  the  room  with  a  decent 
and  matron-like  behaviour,  which  1  thought 
very  much  became  her.  I  saw  she  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  me,  and  easily  discovered  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  air  of  her  countenance,  that  she 
had  abundance  of  satisfaction  in  her  heart, 
which  she  longed  to  communicate.  However, 
1  was  resolved  to  let  her  break  into  her  dis- 
course her  own  way,  and  reduced  her  to  a 
thousand  little  devices  and  intimations  to  bring 
roe  to  the  mention  of  her  husband.  But,  find- 
ing I  was  resolved  not  to  name  him,  she  began 
of  her  own  accord.  '  My  husband,*  said  she, 
*  gives  his  humble  service  to  you,'  to  which  1 
only  answered, '  I  hope  be  is  well  ;*  and,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  fell  into  other  subjects. 
She  at  last  was  out  of  all  patience,  and  said, 
with  a  smile  and  manner  that  I  thought  had 
more  beauty  and  spirit  than  I  had  ever  observed 
before  in  her, '  I  did  not  think,  brother,  you 
had  been  so  ill-natured.  You  have  seen,  ever 
smce  I  came  in,  that  1  bad  a  mind  to  talk  of 
roy  husband,  and  you  will  not  be  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  an  occasion.' — *  1  did  not  know,'  said 
I,  '  but  it  might  be  a  disagreeable  subject  to 
you.  You  do  not  take  me  fur  so  old-fashioned 
ftjfellow  as  to  think  of  entertaining  a  young 
lady  with  the  discourse  of  her  husband.  1 
know,  nothing  is  more  acceptable  than  to 
speak  of  one  who  is  to  be  so,  but  to  speak  of 
one  who  is  so!  indeed,  Jenny,  I  am  a  better 
bred  man  than  you  think  me.'  She  showed 
a  little  dislike  at  my  raillery ;  and,  by  her 
bridling  up,  I  percerved  she  expected  to  be 
treated  hereafter  not  as  J^nny  Distaff,  but 
Mrs.  Tranquillus.  1  was  very  well  pleased  with 
this  change  in  her  humour  \  and,  upon  talking 


with  her  on  several  subjects,  I  could  not  but 
fancy  that  1  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  husband's 
way  and  manner  in  her  remarks,  her  phrases, 
the  tone  of  her  voice,  and  the  very  air  of  her 
countenance.  This  gave  me  an  unspeakable 
satisfaction,  not  only  because  1  had  found  her 
a  husband,  from  v/bum  she  could  learn  many 
things  that  ^i^ere  laudable,  but  also  because  I 
looked  upon  her  imitation  of  him  as  an  infal- 
lible sign  that  she  entirely  loved  him.  This 
is  an  observation  that  I  never  knew  fail,  though 
I  do  not  remember  that  any  other  has  made 
it.  Tbe  natural  shyness  of  her  sex  hindered 
her  from  telling  me  the  greatness  of  ber  own 
passion ;  but  I  easily  collected  it  from  the  re- 
presentation she  gave  me  of  bis,  '  I  have  every 
thing,*  says  she, '  in  Tranquillus,  that  I  can  wish 
for ;  and  enjoy  in  him,  what  indeed  you  have 
told  me  were  to  be  met  with  in  a  good  husband, 
the  fondness  of  a  lover,  the  tenderness  oi  a 
parent,  and  the  intimacy  of  a  friend.'  It  trans- 
ported me  to  see  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears 
of  affection  when  she  spoke.  '  And  is  there 
not,  dear  sister,'  said  I,  *  more  pleasure  in  the 
possession  of  such  a  man,  than  in  all  the  little 
im pertinencies  of  balls,  assemblies,  and  equi- 
page, which  it  cost  me  so  much  pains  to  make 
you  contemn  ?'  She  answered,  smiling,  *  Tran- 
quillus has  made  me  a  sincere  convert  in  a  few 
weeks,  though  I  am  afraid  you  could  not  have 
done  it  in  your  whole  life.  To  tell  you  truly, 
I  have  only  one  fear  hanging  upon  me,  which 
is  apt  to  give  me  trouble  in  the  midst  of  all 
my  satisfaction^:  I  am  afraid,  you  must  know, 
that  I  shall  not  always  make  the  same  amiable 
appearance  in  his  eye  that  I  do  at  present. 
You  know,  brother  Bickerstaff,  that  you  have 
the  reputation  of  a  coiyurer;  and,  if  you  have 
any  one  secret  in  your  art  to  make  your  sister 
always  beautiful,  I  should  be  happier  than  if 
I  were  mistress  of  all  the  worlds  you  have  shown 

me  in  a  starry  night. '      '  Jenny,'  said  I, 

'  without  having  recourse  to  magic,  I  shall  give 
you  one  plain  rule,  that  will  not  fail  of  making 
you  always  amiable  to  a  man  who  has  so  great 
a  passion  for  you,  and  is  of  so  equal  and  rea- 
sonable a  temper  as  Tranquillus.  Endeavour 
to  please,  and  you  must  please ;  be  always  in 
the  same  disposition  as  you  are  when  you  ask 
for  this  secret,  and  you  may  take  my  word, 
you  will  never  want  it  An  inviolable  fidelity, 
good  humour,  and  complacency  of  temper^ 
out-live  all  tbe  charms  of  a  fine  face,  and  make 
the  decays  of  it  invisible.' 

We  discoursed  very  long  upon  this  head, 
which  was  equally  agreeable  to  us  both ;  for,  I 
must  confess,  as  I  tenderly  love  ber,  I  take  as 
much  pleasure  in  giving  her  instructions  for 
her  welfare,  as  she  herself  does  in  receiving 
them.  1  proceeded,  therefore,  to  inculcate 
these  sentiments,  by  relating  a  very  particular 
passage  that  happened  within  my  own  know* 
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There  were  several  'of  ut  imucio^  merry  at 
tL  friend's  bouse  in  a  country  village,  when  the 
iexton  of  the  parish  church  entered  the  room 
in  a  sort  of  surprise,  and  told  us,  '  that  as  he 
was  digging  a  grare  in  the  chancel,  a  little 
blow  of  his  pick-axe  opened  a  decayed  coffin, 
in  which  there  were  several  written  papers.' 
Our  curiosity  was  immediately  raised,  so-  that 
we  went  to  the  place  where  the  sexton  had 
been  at  work,  and  found  a  great  concourse  of 
people  about  the  grave.  Among  the  rest,  there 
was  an  old  woman,  who  told  us,  the  person 
buried  there  was  a  lady  whose  name  1  do  not 
think  fit  to  mention,  though  there  is  nothing 
in  the  story  but  what  tends  very  much  to  her 
honour.*  This  lady  lived  several  years  an  ex- 
emplary  pattern  of  conjugal  love,  and,  dying 
toon  after  her  husband,  who  eveiy  way  an- 
swered her  character  in  virtue  and  affection, 
made  it  her  death-bed  request,  *  that  all  the 
letters  which  she  had  received  from  him,  both 
before  and  after  her  marriage,  should  be  buried 
in  the  coffin  with  her.'  Th^e,  I  found  upon 
examination,  were  the  papers  before  us.  Se- 
veral of  them  had  suffered  so  much  by  time, 
that  I  could  only  pick  out  a  few  words ;  as 
My  Mul  t  tiiUs  !  rotes  /  dearest  angel !  and  the 
lilLe.  One  of  them,  which  was  legible  through- 
out, ran  thus. 

•  MADAM, 

*  If  you  would  knew  the  greatness  of  my 
k>ve,  consider  that  of  your  own  beauty.  That 
blooming  countenance,  that  snowy  bosom,  that 
graceful  person,  return  every  moment  to  my 
imagination :  the  brightness  of  your  eyes  hath 
hindered  me  from  closing  mine  since  I  last  saw 
you.  Yon  may  still  add  to  your  beauties  by  a 
■mile.  A  frown  will  make  me  the  most 
wretched  of  men,  as  I  am  the  most  passionate 
of  lovers.' 

It  filled  the  whole  company  with  a  deep  me- 
kmcboly,  to  compare  the  description  of  the 
letter  with  the  person  that  occasioned  it,  who 
was  now  reduced  to  a  few  crumbling  bones,  and 
a  little  mouldering  heap  of  earth.  With  much 
ado  I  decypbered  another  letter,  which  began 
with,  *  My  dear,  dear  wife.'  This  gave  me  a 
curiosity  to  see  how  the  style  of  one  written  in 
marriage  differed  from  one  written  in  courtship. 
To  my  surprise,  I  found  the  fondness  rather 
augmented  than  lessened,  though  the  panegyric 
tamed  upon  a  different  accomplishment.  The 
words  were  as  follow : 

*  Before  this  short  absence  from  you,  I  did 
not  know  that  I  loved  you  go  much  as  1  really 
do;  though,  at  the  same  time,  1  thought  I 
loved  you  as  much  as  possible.  I  am  under 
great  apprehension,  lest  you  should  have  any 


*  A  #oa  of  fir  Tliora.i8  Chirheley,  one  of  king  William's 
admtnto,  asmred  the  very  retpecuble  commnnicator  of 
Chk  note,  Uwt  the  lady  here  alluded  to  waa  hU  moUier,  and 
Hot  Xtm  ieucn  were  gvmiine. 


uneasiness  whilst  I  am  defrauded  of  my  share 
in  it,  and  cannot  think  of  tasting  any  pleasuretr 
that  you  do  not  partake  with  me.  Pray,  my. 
dear,  be  careful  of  your  health,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  but  because  you  know  I  could  not  out- 
live you.  It  is  natural  in  absence  to  make 
professions  of  an  inviolable  constancy ;  but 
towards  so  much  merit,  it  is  scarce  a  virtue,, 
especially  when  it  is  but  a  bare  return  to  that 
of  which  you  have  given  me  such  continued 
proofs  ever  since  our  fii-st  acquaintance.  I 
am,  &c.' 

It  happened  that  the  daughter  of  these  two 
excellent  persons  was  by  when  I  was  reading 
this  letter.  At  the  sight  of  the  coffin,  in  which 
was  the  body  of  her  mother,  near  that  of  her 
father,  she  melted  into  a  flood  of  tears.  As  I 
had  heard  a  great  character  of  her  virtue,  and 
observed  in  her  this  instance  of  filial  piety,  I 
could  not  resist  my  natural  inclination  of  giving 
advice  to  young  people,  and  therefore  addressed 
myself  to  her.  '  Young  lady,*  said  I,  *  you  see 
how  short  is  the  possession  of  that  beauty,  in 
which  nature  has  been  so  liberal  to  you.  You 
And  the  melancholy  sight  before  you  is  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  first  letter  that  you  heard  on 
that  subject ;  whereas,  you  may  observe,  the 
second  letter,  which  celebrates  your  mother's 
constancy,  is  itself,  being  found  in  this  place, 
an  argument  of  it.  »But,  madam,  I  otight  to 
caution  you,  not  to  think  the  bodies  that  lie 
before  you  your  father  and  your  mother. 
Know,  their  constancy  is  rewarded  by  a  nobler 
union  than  by  this  mingling  of  their  ashes,  in 
a  state  where  there  is  no  danger  or  possibility 
of  a  second  separation.* 

No.  105.]    Saturday,  December  10, 1709. 
Sheer  lane  December  9. 

As  soon  as  my  midnight  studies  are  finished 
I  take  but  a  very  short  repose,  and  am  again 
up  at  an  exerciie  of  another  kind ;  that  is  to 
say,  my  fencing.  Thus  my  life  passes  away  in 
a  restless  pursuit  of  fame,  and  a  preparation 
to  defend  myself  against  such  as  attack  it. 
This  anxiety,  in  the  point  of  reputation,  is  the 
peculiar  distress  of  fine  spiriu,  and  makes  them 
liable  to  a  thousand  inquietudes,  from  which 
men  of  grosser  understandings  are  exempt; 
so  that  nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  see 
one  part  of  mankind  live  at  perfect  ease  under 
such  circumstances  as  would  make  another 
part  of  them  entirely  miserable. 

This  may  serve  for  a  preface  to  the  history ' 
of  poor  Will  Rosin,  the  fiddler  6f  Wapping,  who 
is  a  man  as  much  made  for  happiness  and  a 
quiet  life,  as  any  one  breathing ;  but  has  been 
lately  entangled  in  so  many  intricate  and  un- 
reasonable distresses,  as  would  have  made  him, 
had  be  been  a  man  of  too  nice  honour,  th% 
t  most  wretched  of  all  mortals.    I  came  to  tU 
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kficMirled^  of  Ms  aAiift  by  mere  aceident.  Se- 
veral of  the  narrow  end  of  our  lane  havrng' 
made  an  appointment  to  visit  some  friends 
btsyond  Saint  Katharine's,  where  there  was  to 
be  a  merry-meeting,  they  would  needs  take 
with  them  the  old  i^nUeman,  as  they  are 
pleased  to  call  me.  I,  who  value  my  company 
by  their  sood-will,  which  naturally  has  the 
same  effect  as  good-breeding,  was  not  too 
stately,  or  too  wise,  to  accept  of  the  invitation. 
Our  design  was  to  be  spectators  of  a  sea-ball ; 
to  which  I  readily  consented,  provided  I  might 
be  incognito,  being  naturally  pleased  with  the 
survey  of  human  life  in  all  its  degrees  and  cir- 
cumstances. In  order  to  this  merriment.  Will 
Rosin,  who  is  the  Corelli  of  the  Wapping  side, 
as  Tom  Scrape  is  the  Bononcini,*  was  imme- 
diately sent  for ;  but,  to  our  utter  disappoint- 
ment, poor  Will  was  under  an  arre8t,and  desired 
the  assistance  of  all  bis  kind  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, or  he  must  go  to  jail.  The  whole 
company  received  his  message  with  great  hu- 
manity, and  very  generously  threw  in  their 
halfpinee  apUee  in  a  great  dish,  which  pur- 
chased his  redemption  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bailiflb.  During  the  negotiation  for  his  en- 
largement, 1  had  an  opportunity  of  acquainting 
myself  with  hb  history. 

Mr.  William  Rosin,  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
Katharioe,  is  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  and 
married  to  a  jroung  widi/W,  who  has  very  much 
the  ascendant  over  him ;  this  degenerate  age 
being  so  perverted  in  all  things,  that,  even  in 
the  state  of  matrimooy,  the  young  pretend  to 
gowm  their  elders.  The  musician  is  extremely 
fond  of  her ;  but  is  often  obliged  to  lay  by  his 
ilddk,  to  hear  louder  notes  of  hers,  when  she 
is  pleased  to  be  angry  with  him :  for,  you  are 
to  know.  Will  is  not  of  consequence  enough 
to  ei^oy  her  conversation  but  when  she  chides 
him,  or  makes  use  of  him  to  carry  on  her 
amours :  for  she  is  a  woman  of  stratagem  ;  and 
even  in  that  part  of  the  world,  where  one  would 
expect  but  very  little  gallantry,  by  the  force  of 
natural  genius,  she  can  be  sullen,  sick,  out  of 
humour,  splenetic,  want  new  clothes,  and  more 
money,  as  %vell  as  if  she  had  been  bred  in 
Cheapside,  or  ComhilL  She  was  lately  under 
a  secret  discontent,  upon  account  of  a  lover  she 
was  like  to  lose  by  his  marriage  ;  for  her  gal- 
lant, Mr.  Esekiel  Boniface,  had  been  twice 


I  matrimony  wHh  Mrs.  WlnilM  Dinple,  spin- 
ster, of  the  same  parish.  Hereupon  Mrs.  Rosiit 
was  fSar  gone  in  that  distemper  frhich  well-go- 
verned husbands  know  by  the  descriptkm  of, 
*  I  am  I  know  not  how ;'  and  Will  soon  on- 
derstood,  that  it  was  his  part  to  enquire  into 
the  occasion  of  her  melancholy,  or  suffer  at 
the  cause  of  it  himself.  After  much  importu- 
nity, all  he  could  get  out  of  her  was, '  that 
she  was  the  most  unhappy  and  the  most  wicked 
of  all  women,  snd  had  no  friend  in  the  world 
to  ten  her  grief  to.'  Upon  this,  Will  doubled 
his  importunities ;  but  she  said,  *  that  she 
should  break  her  poor  heart,  if  he  did  not  take 
a  solemn  oath  upon  a  book^  that  he  would  not 
be  angry;  and  that  he  would  expose  the  person 
who  had  wronged  her  to  all  the  world,  tor  the 
ease  of  her  mind,  which  was  no  way  else  to 
be  quieted.'  The  fiddler  was  so  melted,  that 
he  immediately  kissed  her,  and  afterwards  the 
book.  When  his  oath  was  taken,  she  began 
to  lament  herself,  and  revealed  to  him,  *  that, 
miserable  woman  as  she  was,  she  had  been 
fialse  to  his  bed.'  Will  was  glad  to  hear  it  was 
no  worse ;  but,  before  he  could  reply, '  nay,' 
said  she,  *  I  will  make  you  all  the  atonement 
I  can,  and  take  shame  upon  me,  by  proclaiming 
it  to  all  the  world,  which  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  remove  my  present  terrors  of  mind.'  Thb 
was,  indeed,  too  true,  for  her  design  was  to 
prevent  Mr.  Boniface's  marriage,  which  was  all 
she  apprehended.  Will  was  thoroughly  angry, 
and  began  to  curse  and  swear,  the  ordinary  ex 
pressions  of  passion  in  persons  of  bis  condition. 
Upon  which  his  wife—'  Ah,  William !  how 
well  you  mind  the  oath  you  have  taken,  and 
the  distress  of  your  poor  wife,  who  can  keep 
nothing  from  you !  1  hope  you  will  not  be  such 
a  peijured  wretch  as  to  forswear  yourself.'  The 
fiddler  answered, '  that  his  oath  obliged  him 
only  not  to  be  angry  at  what  was  passed ;  but 
I  find  you  intend  to  make  roe  laughed  at  all 
over  Wapping.' *  No,  no,'  replied  Mrs.  Ro- 
sin, '  I  see  well  enough  what  you  would  be  at, 
you  poor-spirited  cuckold !  You  are  afraid  to 
expose  Boniface,  who  has  abused  your  poor 
wife,  and  would  fain  persuade  me  still  to  suffer 
the  stings  of  conscience ;  but  I  assure  yon  sir- 
rah, I  win  not  go  to  the  devil  for  you.'  Poor 
Will  was  not  made  for  contention,  and,  be- 
seeching her  to  be  pacified,  desired '  she  would 
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to  Teiy  much  mirth  ;  especially  when  Will, 
fiodinn^  be  had  fnends  to  stand  by  him,  pro- 
'^iaimed  himself  a  cuckold,  by  way  of  insult 
over  the  family  of  the  Bonifaces.  Here  is  a 
man  of  tranquillity  without  reading  Seneca ! 
What  work  had  such  an  incident  made  among^ 
persons  of  distinction  ?  The  brothers  and  kin- 
dred of  each  side  must  have  been  drawn  out, 
and  hereditary  hatred  entailed  on  the  families 
as  long  as  their  very  names  remained  in  the 
workl.  Who  would  believe  that  Herod,  Othello, 
and  Will  Rusin,  were  of  the  same  species  ? 

There  are  quite  different  sentiments  which 
reign  io  the  parlour  and  the  kitchen  ;  and  it 
is  by  the  point  of  honour,  when  justly  regulated* 
and  invwlably  observed,  that  some  men  are 
superior  to  others,  as  much  as  mankind  in  ge- 
neral are  to  brutes.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a  passage  in  the  admirable  poem  called  '  The 
Dispensary,*  where  the  nature  of  true  honour  is 
artfully  described  in  an  ironical  dispraise  of  it : 

'  But  ere  we  once  engage  in  lionoar's  cause. 
First  know  what  honoor  b  and  wbeoce  k  was. 
Scorn'd  by  the  base,  'tis  eoarted  by  the  brave. 
The  hero's  tyrant,  and  the  coward's  slave. 
Boru  in  tlic  noisy  camp,  it  lives  on  air ; 
And  both  exists  by  hope,  and  by  de^pah". 
Angry  whene'er  a  moment's  ease  we  gain. 
And  reooncit'd  at  oar  returns  of  |iain. 
It  lives  when  in  death's  arms  the  hero  Ucs, 
Bat  when  his  safety  lie  consnils,  it  dies. 
Bigoted  to  this  idol,  we  disclaim 
Roc,  health,  and  ease,  fsr  nothing  bat  a  name.'* 

A  very  odd  fellow  visited  me  to-day  at  my 
lodgings,  and  desired  encouragement  and  re- 
commendation from  me  for  a  new  invention  of 
knockers  to  doors,  which  he  told  me  he  had 
made,  and  professed  to  teach  rustic  servants 
the  use  of  them.  I  desired  him  to  show  me  an 
experiment  of  this  invention ;  upon  which  he 
fixed  one  of  his  knockers  to  my  parlour-door. 
He  then  gave  me  a  complete  set  of  knocks, 
from  the  solitary  rap  of  the  dun  and  beggar, 
to  the  thunderings  of  the  saucy  footman  of 
quality,  with  several  flourishes  and  rattlings 
never  yet  performed.  He  likewise  played  over 
some  private  notes,  distinguishing  the  familiar 
friend  or  relation  from  the  most  modish  visitor ; 
and  directing  when  the  reserve  candles  are  to 
be  lighted.  He  has  several  other  curiosities  in 
this  art.  He  waits  only  to  receive  my  appro- 
bation of  the  main  design.  He  is  now  ready 
to  practise  to  such  as  shall  apply  themselves 
to  him ;  but  I  have  put  off  his  public  licence 
until  next  court'day. 

N.  B.    He  teaches  under-gpround. 
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Yon  will  find  the  limbs  of  a  dismember'd  poet. 


•  Dr.  Ciarth's  *  Dlspcmary. 


fmrs  Coffeehouse,  December  12. 
1  WAS  this  evening  sitting  at  the  sule-table 
and  reading  one  of  my  own  papers  with  great 
satisfaction,  not  knowing  that  I  was  observed 
by  any  in  the  room.  1  had  not  long  enjoyed 
this  secret  pleasure  of  an  author,  when  a  gen- 
tleman, some  of  whose  works  I  have  been 
highly  entertained  with,*  accosted  me  after 
the  following  manner.  '  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  you 
know  1  have  for  some  years  devoted  myself 
wholly  to  the  muses,  and,  perhaps,  you  will 
be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  I  am  resolved  to 
take  up,  and  apply  myself  to  business.  I  shall 
therefore  beg  you  wUl  stand  my  friend,  and 
recommend  a  customer  to  me  for  several  goods 
that  I  have  now  upon  my  bands.' — *  I  desired 
him  to  let  me  have  a  particular,  and  I  would 
do  my  utmost  to  serve  him.'—'  1  have  first  of 
all,'  says  he,  *  the  progress  of  an  amour  digested 
into  sonnets,  beginning  with  a  poem  to  the 
unknown  fair,  and  ending  with  an  epithala- 
nium,  I  have  celebrated  in  it  her  cruelty, 
her  pity,  her  face,  her  shape,  her  wit,  her  good 
humour,  her  dancing,  her  singing* — I  could 
not  forbear  interrupting  him  ;  '  This  is  a  most 
accomplished  lady,' said  I ;  '  but  has  she  really, 
with  all  these  perfections,  a  fine  voice?* — 
'  Pugh,'  says  he,  '  you  do  not  believe  there  is 
such  a  person  in  nature.  This  was  only  my 
employment  in  solitude  last  summer,  when  I 
had  neither  friends  nor  books  to  divert  me.' — 
'  I  was  going,'  said  I, '  to  ask  her  name,  but  1 
6nd  it  is  only  an  imaginary  mistress.' — '  That's 
true,'  replied  my  friend,  '  but  her  name  is 
Flavia.  1  have,'  continued  he,  '  in  the  second 
place,  a  collection  of  lampoons,  calculated 
either  for  the  Bath,  Tunbridge,  or  any  place 
where  they  drink  waters,  with  blank  spaces 
(or  the  names  of  such  person  or  persons  as 
may  be  inserted  in  them  on  occasion.  Thus 
much  I  have  told  only  of  what  I  have  by  me, 
proceeding  from  love  and  malice.  1  have  also 
at  this  time  the  sketch  of  a  heroic  poem  upon 
the  nest  peace :  several,  indeed,  of  the  verses 
are  either  too  long  or  too  short,  it  being  a 
rough  draught  of  my  thoughts  upon  that  sub- 
ject.' I  thereupon  told  him, '  That,  as  it  was, 
it  might  probably  pass  for  a  very  good  Pindaric, 
and  I  believe  I  knew  one  who  would  be  willing 
to  deal  with  him  for  it  upon  that  foot.f .  I  must 
tell  you  also,'  said  he, '  1  have  matle  a  dedica- 
tion to  it,  which  is  about  four  sides  close  writ- 
ten, that  may  serve  any  one  that  is  tall,  and 
understands  Latin.  I  have  further  about  fifty 
similes,  that  were  never  yet  applied,  besides 
three-and-twenty  descriptions  of  the  sun  rising. 


•  Perhaps  ttie  person  here  allndcd  to  was  Peter  Anthony 
MoCteoz,  a  Frencliman,  who  translated  Dou  Quixote,  and 
was  a  writer  of  songs,  prologues,  epilogues,  &c.  who  alwut 
this  time  became  a  seller  of  china,  fMns,  &c. 

t  The  author  probably  alludes  here  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ticlieli, 
wlio  seems  to  have  been  the  person  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  T<nn  Spindle,  in  Taikr,  No.  4?. 
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that  might  be  of  great  use  to  an  epic  poet. 
These  are  my  more  bulky  commodities ;  besides 
which,  I  have  several  small  wares  that  1  would 
part  with  at  easy  rates ;  as,  observations  upon 
iife,  and  moral  sentences,  reduced  into  several 
couplets,  very  proper  to  close  up  acts  of  plays, 
and  may  be  easily  introduced  by  two  or  three 
lines  of  prose,  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy.  If 
I  could  find  a  purchaser  curious  in  Latin  poetry, 
1  could  accommodate  him  with  two  dozen  of 
tpigrams,  which,  by  reason  of  a  few  false  quan- 
tities, should  come  for  little,  or  nothiug.' 

I  heard  the  gentleman  with  much  attention, 
and  asked  him, '  Whether  he  would  break  bulk, 
and  sell  his  goods  by  retail,  or  designed  they 
should  an  go  in  a  lump  ?*  He  told  me,  'That 
he  should  be  very  loath  to  part  them,  unless  it 
was  to  oblige  a  man  of  quality,  or  any  person 
for  whom  I  had  a  particular  friendship.* — '  My 
reason  for  asking,'  said  I, '  is,  only  because  1 
know  a  young  gentleman  who  intends  to  ap- 
pear neiLt  spring  in  a  newjinglhtg  ohariot,  with 
the  figures  of  the  nine  muses  on  each  side  of  it ; 
and,  1  believe,  would  be  glad  to  come  into  the 
world  in  verse.*  We  could  not  go  on  in  our 
treaty,  by  reason  of  two  or  three  critics  that 
joined  us.  They  had  been  talking,  it  seems, 
of  the  two  letters  which  were  found  in  the 
eoffin,  and  mentioned  in  one  of  my  late  lucu- 
brations, and  came  with  a  request  to  me,  that 
I  would  communicate  any  others  of  them  that 
were  legible.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  pleased 
to  say  *  that  it  was  a  very  proper  instance  of  a 
widow's  constancy ;  and  said,  '  he  wished  I  had 
subjoined,  as  a  foil  to  it,  the  following  passage 
in  Hamlet.'  The  young  prince  was  not  yet  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  guilt  of  his  mother,  but 
turns  his  thoughts  on  her  sudden  forgetfulness 
of  his  father,  and  the  indecency  of  her  hasty 
marriage:   * 

^Tbat  it  shonid  come  to  this  I 

But  two  months  dead  I  nay,  not  to  mach,  not  two .' 
So  excellent  a  king  I  that  was,  to  thii, 
Il/pcrion  to  a  satyr:  bo  loviag  to  my  mother : 
That  he  might  not  let  e'en  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  loo  roughly.    Heaven  and  earth  f 
Moat  I  remember  T  Why  she  woald  haiig  ou  bim, 
Aa  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on :  aud  yet,  wtihiu  a  month  f 
Let  me  not  Uiinlc  00*1— Frailty,  thy  name  is  Wonuu ! 
A  little  month !  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 
With  which  she  followed  my  poor  father's  body. 
Like  Niobc,  all  tears,  why  she,  even  she, 

r%  lu>«aFnn  t    »  Knt»M     that  uranta  rlta/^onrao  nf  ••••'....n 


thoughts  of  a  son  into  distracUon.  His  father's 
tenderness  for  his  mother,  expressed  in  so  deli* 
cate  a  particular :  his  mother*s  fondness  for  bis 
father,  no  less  exquisitely  described :  the  grea* 
and  amiable  figure  of  his  dead  parent  drawn  by 
a  true  filial  piety :  his  disdain  of  so  unworthy 
a  successor  to  his  bed ;  but,  above  all,  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  between  his  father's  death 
and  his  mother's  second  marriage,  brought  to- 
gether with  so  much  disorder,  make  up  as 
noble  a  part  as  any  in  that  celebrated  tragedy. 
The  circumstance  of  time,  I  never  could  enough 
admire.  The  widowhood  had  lasted  two  months. 
This  is  bis  first  reflection  ;  but,  as  bis  indigna- 
tion rises,  be  sinks  to  scarce  two  months :  after- 
wards, into  a  mouth ;  and  at  last  into  a  little 
month :  but  all  this  so  naturally,  that  the  reader 
accompanies  him  in  the  violence  of  bis  passion, 
and  finds  the  time  lessen  insensibly,  according 
to  the  different  workings  of  his  disdain.  1  have 
not  mentioned  the  incest  of  her  marriage,  which 
is  so  obvious  a  provocation ;  but  cannot  forbear 
taking  notice,  that  when  his  fury  is  at  its  height, 
be  cries,  *  Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman  V  as  rail- 
ing at  the  sex  in  general,  rather  than  giving 
himself  leave  to  think  his  mother  worse  than 
others — Desiderantur  multa. 

Whereas,  Mr.  Jeffery  Groggraro  has  surren- 
dered himself,  by  his  letter  bearing  date  De- 
cember 7tb,  and  has  sent  an  acknowledgment 
that  he  is  dead,  praying  an  order  to  the  com- 
pany of  upholders  for  interment  at  such  a  rea- 
sonable rate  as  may  not  impoverish  his  heirs : 
the  saidGroggram  having  been  dead  ever  since 
he  was  born,  and  added  nothing  to  his  small 
patrimony;  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  taken  the  pre- 
mises into  consideration  ;  and,  being  sensible 
of  the  ingenuous  and  singular  behaviour  of  this 
petitioner,  pronounces  the  said  Jeffery  Grog- 
gram  a  live  man,  and  will  nut  suffer  that  he 
should  bury  himself  out  of  modesty  ;  but  re- 
quires him  to  remain  among  the  living,  as  an 
example  to  those  obstinate  dead  men,  who 
will  neither  labour  for  life,  nor  go  to  their 
grave. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Groggram  is  the  first  person  that 
has  come  in  upon  Mr.  Bickerstaff*s  dead  war- 
rant. 

Florinda  demands,  by  her  letter  of  this  day. 
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Uulwippy  yootbl  doUi  bIm  wrprlseT 
And  have  her  flames  poatess^d 
Thy  baniing  breast  t 
Tboa  dlrt*st  deserve  a  dart  from  kinder  eyes. 

Creech. 
Sheer 'lane,  December  14. 

About  four  this  afternoon,  which  is  the  hour 
I  usually  put  myself  in  a  readiness  to  receire 
company,  there  entered  a  gentleman,  who  I  be- 
lieved at  first  came  upon  some  ordinary  ques- 
tion :  but,  as  he  approached  nearer  to  me,  I  saw 
in  his  countenance  a  deep  sorrow,  mixed  with- 
a  certain  ingenuous  complacency,  that  gave 
me  sudden  good-will  towards  him.  He  stared, 
and  betrayed  an  absence  of  thought,  as  be  was 
goings  to  communicate  bis  business  to  me.  But 
at  last,  recovering  himself,  he  said  with  an  air 
of  great  respect,  ^  Sir,  it  would  be  an  injury  to 
your  knowledge  in  the  occult  sciences,  to  tell 
you  what  is  my  distress  ;  I  dare  say  you  read 
it  in  my  coonteaance :  I  therefore  beg  your 
advke  to  the  most  unhappy  of  all  men.'  Much 
experience  has  made  me  particularly  sagacious 
in  the  discovery  of  distempers,  and  I  soon  saw 
that  his  was  love.  I  then  turned  to  my  coromon- 
olace-book,  and  found  his  case  under  the  word 
Coquette ;  ^nd  reading  over  the  catalogue  which 
I  have  collect^  out  of  this  great  city,  of  all 
under  that  character,  1  saw,  at  the  name  of 
Cynthia,  his  fit  came  upon  him.  I  repeated 
the  name  thrice  after  a  musing  manner,  and 
immediately  perceived  his  pulse  quicken  two 
thirds  ;  when  his  eyes,  instead  of  the  wildness 
with  which  they  appeared  at  his  entrance, 
looked  with  all  the  gentleness  imaginable  upon 
noe,  not  without  tears.  '  Oh !  sir,'  said  he, 
'  you  know  not  the  unworthy  usage  I  have  met 
with  from  the  woman  my  soul  doats  on.  1 
could  gaze  at  her  to  the  end  of  my  being:  yet 
when  1  have  done  so,  for  some  time  past,  I  have 
found  her  eyes  fixed  on  another.  She  is  now 
two-and-tweuty,  in  the  full  tyranny  of  her 
charms,  which  she  once  acknowledged  she  re- 
joiced in,  only  as  they  made  her  choice  of  me, 
oat  of  a  crowd  of  admirers,  the  more  obliging. 
'  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  happiness,  so  it  is, 
Mr.  BickerstafT,  that  young  Quickset,  who  is 
just  come  to  town,  without  any  other  recom- 
mendation than  that  of  being  tolerably  hand- 
some, and  excessively  rich,  has  won  her  heart 
in  so  shameless  a  manner,  that  she  dies  for 
him.  In  a  word,  I  would  consult  you,  how  to 
cuie  myself  of  this  passion  for  an  ungrateful 
woman,  who  triumphs  in  her  falsehood,  and 
can  make  no  man  happy,  because  her  own 
satisfaction  consists  chiefly  in  being  capable  of 
^ving  distress.  I  know  Quickset  is  at  present 
considerable  with  her,  for  no  other  reason  but 
that  be  can  be  without  her,  and  feel  no  pain 
b  the  loss.  Let  me  therefore  desire  you,  sir, 
t>  fortify  my  reason  against  the  levity  of  an 
ticonstant,  who  ought  only  to  be  treated  with 
rglect.' 

All  this  time  I  was  looking  over  my  receipts, 


and  asked  him,  'if  he  had  any  good  winter 
boots' — *  Boots,  sir !'  said  ray  patient— 1  went 
on  ;  '  You  may  easily  reach  Harwich  in  a  day, 
so  as  to  be  there  when  the  packet  goes  off.'— 
*  Sir,'  said  the  lover,  '  1  find  you  design  me  for 
travelling ;  but,  alas !  /  have  no  language,  it 
will  be  the  same  thing  to  me  as  solitude,  to  be 
in  a  strange  country.  I  have,'  continued  he, 
sighing,  '  been  many  years  in  love  with  this 
creature,  and  have  almost  lost  even  my  Eng- 
lish, at  least  to  speak  such  as  any  body  else 
does.  I  asked  a  tenant  of  ours,  who  came  up 
to  town  the  other  day  with  rent,  whether  the 
flowery  mead  near  my  father's  house  in  the 
country  had  any  shepherd  in  it  ?  I  have  called 
a  cave  a  grotto  these  three  years,  and  must 
keep  ordinary  company,  and  frequent  busy 
people  for  some  time,  before  I  can  recover  my 
common  words.'  I  smiled  at  bis  raillery  upon 
himself,  though  I  well  saw  it  came  from  a  heavy 
heart.  '  You  are,'  said  I,  '  acquainted,  to  he 
sure,  with  some  of  the  general  ofllcers :  suppose 
you  made  a  campaign  ?' — *  If  I  did,*  said  he,  *  1 
should  venture  more  than  any  man  there,  for 
I  should  be  in  danger  of  starving;  my  father  is 
such  an  untoward  old  gentleman,  that  he  would 
tell  me  he  found  it  hard  enough  to  pay  his  taxes 
towards  the  war,  without  making  it  more  ex- 
pensive by  an  allowance  to  me.  With  all  this, 
he  is  as  fond  as  he  is  rugged,  and  I  am  his  only 
son.* 

1  looked  upon  the  young  gentleman  with 
much  tenderness,  and  not  like  a  physician,  but 
a  friend ;  for,  I  talked  to  him  so  largely,  that 
if  1  had  parcelled  my  discourse  into  distinct 
prescriptions,  I  am  confident,  I  gave  hjm  two 
hundred  pounds  worth  of  advice.  He  beard 
me  with  great  attention,  bowing,  smiling,  and 
showing  all  other  instances  of  that  natural  good 
breeding  which  ingenuous  tempers  pay  to  those 
who  are  elder  and  wiser  than  themselves.  I 
entertained  him  to  the  following  puq<ose  :  '  I 
am  sorry,  sir,  that  your  passion  is  of  so  long  a 
date,  for  evils  are  much  more  curable  in  .their 
beginnings ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  must  allow, 
that  you  are  not  to  be  blamed,  since  your  youth 
and  merit  has  been  abused  by  one  of  the  most 
charming,  but  the  most  unworthy  sort  of  wo- 
men, the  Coquettes.  A  Coquette  is  a  chaste 
jilt,  and  differs  only  from  a  common  one,  as  a 
soldier,  who  is  (lerfect  in  exercise,  does  from 
one  that  is  actually  in  service.-  This  grief,  like 
all  others,  is  to  be  cured  only  by  time  ;  and, 
although  you  are  convinced  this  moment,  as 
much  as  you  will  be  ten  years  hence,  that  she 
ought  to  be  scorned  and  neglected,  you  see  you 
must  not  expect  your  remedy  from  the  force  of 
reason.  The  cure,  then,  is  only  in  time,  and 
the  hastening  of  the  cure,  only  in  the  manner 
of  employing  that  time.  You  have  answered 
me  as  to  travel  and  a  campaign,  so  that  we 
have  only  Great  Britain  to  avoid  her  in.  Be 
then  yourself,  and  li^tenito  ^e-fpllowiDg  rulef;. 
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which  only  can  be  of  use  to  you  in  this  unac- 
countable  distemper,  wherein  the  patient  is 
often  averse  even  to  his  recovery.  It  has  been 
of  benefit  to  some  to  apply  themselves  to  busi- 
ness ;  but  as  that  may  not  lie  in  your  way,  go 
down  to  your  estate,  mind  your  fox-hounds, 
and  venture  the  life  you  are  weary  of,  over 
'  every  hedge  and  ditch  in  the  country.  These 
are  wholesome  remedies ;  but  if  you  can  have 
resolution  enough,  rather  stay  in  town,  and  re- 
cover yourself  even  in  the  town  where  she  in- 
habits. Take  particular  care  to  avoid  all  places 
where  you  may  possibly  meet  her,  and  shun 
the  sight  of  every  thing  which  may  bring  ber 
to  your  remembrance ;  there  is  an  infection  in 
all  that  relates  to  her :  you  will  find  her  house, 
her  chariot,  her  domestics,  and  her  very  lap- 
dog,  are  so  many  instruments  of  torment.  Tell 
roe,  seriously,  do  you  think  you  oould  bear  the 
sight  of  her  fan  ?'  He  shook  his  head  at  the 
question,  and  said, '  Ah !  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  you 
must  have  been  a  patient* or  you  could  not  have 
been  so  good  a  physician.* — *  To  tell  you  truly,* 
said  I, '  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  my  age,  I  re- 
ceived a  wound  that  has  still  left  a  scar  in  my 
mind,  never  to  be  quite  worn  out  by  time  ,or 
philosophy. 

'  The  means  which  I  found  the  most  effectual 
for  my  cure,  were,  reflections  upon  the  ill  usage 
1  had  received  from  the  woman  I  love,  and  the 
pleasure  I  saw  her  take  in  my  sufferings. 

'  I  considered  the  distress  she  brought  upon 
me  the  greatest  that  could  befall  a  human 
creature,  at  the  same  time  that  she  did  not 
inflict  this  upon  one  who  was  her  enemy,  one 
that  had  done  ber  an  injury,  one  that  had 
wished  her  ill ;  but  on  the  roan  who  loved  her 
more  than  any  else  loved  her,  and  more  than  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  love  any  other  person. 

'  In  the  next  place,  I  took  pains  to  consider 
her  in  all  her  imperfections  ;  and,  that  1  might 
be  sure  to  hear  of  them  consuntly,  kept  com- 
pany with  those,  her  female  friends,  who  were 
ber  dearest  and  most  intimate  acquaintance. 

*  Among  her  highest  imperfections,  I  still 
dwelt  upon  her  baseness  of  mind  and  ingrati- 


the  age  I  am  now  of,  who,  in  his  thirtieth  year, 
had  been  tortured  with  that  passion  in  its  vio- 
lence. For  my  part,'  said  be, '  1  can  neither  eat, 
drink,  nor  sleep  in  it ;  nor  keep  company  with 
any  body  but  two  or  tbree*  friends  who  are  in 
the  same  condition.' 

'  Tliere,'  answered  I,  '  you  are  to  blame ; 
for  as  3rou  ought  to  avoid  nothing  more  than 
keeping  company  with  yourself,  so  you  ought 
to  be  particularly  cautknis  of  keeping  company 
with  men  like  yourself.  As  long  as  you  do 
this  you  do  but  indulge  your  distemper. 

'  1  must  not  dismiss  you  without  further  in- 
structions. If  possible,  transfer  your  passion 
from  the  woman  yon  are  now  in  k)ve  with  to 
another ;  or,  if  you  cannot  do  that,  change  the 
passion  itself  into  some  other  paukni,  that  is, 
to  speak  more  plainly,  find  out  some  other 
agreeable  woman :  or,  if  you  cannot  do  this, 
grow  covetous,  ambitious,  litigious;  turn  your ' 
love  of  woman  into  that  of  profit,  preferment, 
reputation ;  and  for  a  time  give  up  yourself  en- 
tirely to  the  pursuit. 

'This  is  a  method  we  sometimes  take  in 
physic,  when  we  turn  a  desperate  disease  into 
one  we  can  more  easily  cure.' 

He  made  little  answer  to  all  this,  but  erying 
out,  *  Ah,  sir !'  for  his  passion  reduced  bis 
discourse  to  inteijections. 

'  There  is  one  thing,'  added  I,  '  which  is 
present  death  to  a  man  in  your  condition,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest  care 
and  caution :  that  is,  in  a  word,  to  think  of  yoor 
miiitress  and  rival  together,  whether  walkinic« 
discoursing,  dallying'—'  The  devil »'  he  cried 
out, '  who  can  bear  it  ?*  To  compose  him,  for 
I  pitied  bim  very  much  ;  '  The  time  will  come/ 
said  I, '  when  you  shall  not  only  bear  it,  but 
laugh  at  it.  As  a  preparation  to  it,  ride  every 
morning,  an  hour  at  least,  with  the  wind  full 
in  your  face.  Upon  your  return,  recollect  tb« 
several  precepU  which  I  have  now  given  you, 
and  drink  upon  them  a  bottle  of  Spa- water. 
Repeat  this  every  day  for  a  month  succesrively, 
and  let  me  see  you  at  the  end  of  it.'  He  was 
Uking  his  leave,  with  many  thanks,  and  soma 
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Skeer-hmSf  December  16. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagtnpd  bow  ^reat  an  effect 
welMisposed  li^bts,  with  proper  forms  and 
orders  in  assembb'es,  have  upon  some  tempers. 
I  am  sare  I  feel  it  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner 
that  1  cannot  in  a  day  or  two  get  out  of  my 
imagination  any  very  beautiful  or  disagreeable 
impression  which  I  receive  on  such  occasions. 
For  this  reason  1  frequently  look  in  at  the  play- 
house in  order  to  enlarge  my  thoughts,  and 
warm  my  mind  with  some  new  ideas,  that  may 
be  serviceable  to  me  in  my  lucubrations. 

In  this  disposition  I  entered  the  theatre  the 
other  day,  and  placed  myself  in  a  corner  of  it 
very  convenient  for  seeing,  without  being  my- 
self observed.  I  found  the  audience  hushed 
in  a  very  deep  attention,  and  did  not  question 
but  some  noble  tragedy  was  just  then  in  its 
crisis,  or  that  an  incident  was  to  be  unravelled 
which  would  determine  the  fate  of  a  hero. 
While  I  was  in  this  suspense,  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  my  o!d  friend  Mr.  Betterton 
appear  in  all  the  miyesty  of  distress,  to  my 
unspeakable  amazement  there  came  up  a  mon- 
ster with  a  face  between  his  feet ;  and*  as  I 
was  looking  on>he  raised  himself  on  one  leg  in 
6uch  a  perpendicular  posture,  that  the  other 
grew  in  a  direct  line  above  his  head.  It  after- 
wards twisted  itself  into  the  motions  and 
wreathings  of  several  different  animals,  and, 
after  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  transforma- 
tions, went  off  the  stage  in  the  figure  of  a  hu- 
man  creature.  The  admiration,  the  applause, 
the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  duriog  this 
strange  entertainment,  is  not  to  be  expressed. 
I  was  very  much  out  of  countenance  for  my 
dear  countiymen,  and  looked  about  with  some 
apprehension,  for  fear  any  foreigner  should  be 
» present.  Is  it  possible,  thought  I,  that  human 
nature  can  rejoice  in  its  disgrace,  and  take 
pleasure  in  seeing  its  own  figure  turned  to 
ridicule,  and  distorted  into  forms  that  raise 
horror  and  aversion  ?  There  is  something  dis- 
ingenuous and  immoral  in  the  being  able  to 
bear  such  a  sight.  Men  of  elegant  and  noble 
minds  are  shocked  at  seeing  the  characters  of 
persons  who  deserve  esteem  for  their  virtue, 
knowledge,  or  services  to  their  country,  placed 
In  wrong  lights,  and  by  misrepresentation 
made  the  subject  of  buffoonery.  Such  a  nice 
abhorrence  is  not  indeed  to  be  found  among 
the  vulgar ;  hut,  methinks.  It  is  wonderful,  that 
those  who  have  nothing  but  the  outward  figure 
to  distinguish  them  as  men,  should  delight  in 
seeing  humanity  abused,  vilified,  and  disgraced. 
I  must  confess,  there  is  nothing  that  more 
pleases  me,  in  all  that  I  read  in  books,  or  see 
among  mankind,  than  such  passages  as  repre- 
sent human  nature  in  its  proper  dignity.  As 
man  is  a  creature  made  up  of  different  ex- 
tremes, he  has  something  in  him  very  great ! 
and  veiy  mean.  A  skilful  artist  may  draw  an 
txoellent  picture  of  him  in  either  of  these  I 


views.  The  finest  authors  of  antiquity  have 
taken  him  on  the  more  advantageous  side. 
They  cultivate  the  natural  grandeur  of  the 
soul,  raise  in  her  a  generous  ambition,  feed 
her  with  hopes  of  immortality  and  perfection, 
and  do  all  they  can  to  widen  the  partition  be- 
tween the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  by  making 
the  difference  betwixt  them  as  great  as  between 
gods  and  brutes.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  a  page  in  Plato,  Tully,  and  a  thousand 
other  ancient  moralists,  without  being  a  greater 
and  a  better  man  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  I 
could  never  read  any  of  our  modish  French 
authors,  or  those  of  our  own  country,  who  are 
the  imitators  and  admirers  of  that  trifiing 
nation,  without  being  for  some  time  out  of 
humour  with  myself,  and  at  every  thing  about 
me.  Their  business  is,  to  depreciate  human 
nature,  and  consider  it  under  its  worst  appear- 
ances. They  give  mean  interpretations  and 
base  motives  to  the  worthiest  actions ;  they 
resolve  virtue  and  vice  into  constitution.  In 
short,  they  endeavour  to  make  no  distinction 
between  man  and  man,  or  between  the  species 
of  men  and  that  of  brutes.  As  an  instance  o 
this  kind  of  authors,  among  many  others,  let 
any  one  examine  the  celebrated  Rochefoucault, 
who  is  the  g^at  philosopher  for  administering 
of  consolation  to  the  idle,  the  envious,  and 
worthless  part  of  mankind. 

I  remember  a  young  gentleman  of  moderate 
understanding,  but  great  vivacity,  who,  by 
dipping  into  many  authors  of  this  nature,  had 
got  a  little  smattering  of  knowledge,  j  uat  enough 
to  make  an  atheist  or  a  free-thinker,  but  not  a 
philosopher  or.a  man  of  sense.  With  these  ac- 
complishments,  he  went  to  visit  his  father  in 
the  country,  who  was  a  plain,  rough,  honest 
man,  and  wise,  though  not  learned.  The  son, 
who  took  all  opportunities  to  show  his  learn- 
ing, began  to  establish  a  new  religion  in  the 
family,  and  to  enlarge  the  narrowness  of  their 
country  notions;  in  which  he  succeeded  so 
well,  that  he  had  seduced  the  butlef  by  his 
table-talk,  and  staggered  his  eldest  sister. 
The  old  gentleman  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
schisms  that  arose  among  his  children,  but 
did  not  yet  believe  his  son's  doctrine  to  be  so 
pernicious  as  it  really  was,  until  one  day  talk- 
ing of  bis  setting  dog,  the  son  said, '  he  did 
not  question  but  Tray  was  as  immortal  as  any 
one  of  the  family;*  and  in  the  heat  of  the  ar- 
gument told  his  father,  '  that,  for  his  own 
part,  he  expected  to  die  like  a  dog.'  Upon 
which  the  old  man,  starting  up  in  a  very  great 
passion,  cried  out,  '  Then,  sirrah,  you  shall 
live  like  one ;'  and  taking  his  cane  in  his  hand, 
cudgelled  him  out  of  his  system.  This  had  so 
good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  took  up  from 
that  day,  fell  to  reading  good  books,  and  b 
now  a  bencher  in  the  Middle  Temple. 

I  do  not  mention  this  cudgelling  part  of  the 
story  with  a  design  to  engage  the  secular  arm 
dbyXjOOQle 
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iu  matters  of  thU  n&ture ;  but  certainly,  if  it 
ever  exerts  itself  in  affairs  of  opinion  and  spe- 
culation, it  ou^bt  to  do  it  on  sucb  shallow 
and  despicable  pretenders  to  knowledge,  wbo 
endeavour  to  ^ve  man  dark  and  uncomfortable 
prospects  of  bis  being,  and  destroy  tbose  prin- 
ciples which  are  the  support,  happiness,  and 
glory  of  all  public  societies,  as  well  as  private 
persons. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  Pythagoras's  golden  say- 
ings, '  That  a  man  should  take  care  above  all 
things  to  have  a  due  respect  for  himself.'  And 
it  is  certain,  that  this  licentious  sort  of  authors, 
who  are  for  depreciating  mankind,  endeavour 
to  disappoint  and  undo  what  the  most  refined 
spirits  have  been  labouring  to  advance  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  veiy  design 
of  dress,  good- breeding,  outward  ornaments, 
and  ceremony,  were  to  lift  up  human  nature, 
and  set  it  off  to  an  advantage.  Architecture, 
painting,  and  statuary,  were  invented  with  the 
same  design :  as,  indeed,  every  art  and  science 
contributes  to  the  embellishment  of  life,  and 
to  the  wearing  off  and  throwing  into  shades 
the  mean  and  low  parts  of  our  nature.  Poetry 
carries  on  this  great  end  more  than  all  the  rest, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  passage,  taken 
out  of  sir  Francis  Bacon*s  *  Advancement  of 
Learning,*  which  gives  a  truer  and  better  ac- 
count of  this  art  than  all  the  volumes  that 
were  ever  written  upon  it. 
*  Phetry,  especially  heroical,  seems  to  be 
y"  raised  altogether  from  a  noble  foundation, 
which  makes  much  for  the  dignity  of  man's 
nature.  For  seeing  this  sensible  world  is  in 
dignity  inferior  to  the  soul  of  man,  poesy  seems 
to  endow  human  nature  with  that  which  his- 
,  tory  denies ;  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
mind,  with  at  least  the  shadow  of  things,  where 
the  substance  cannot  be  had.  For,  if  the  matter' 
be  thoroughly  considered,  a  strong  argument 
may  be  drawn  from  poesy,  that  a  more  stately 
greatness  of  things,  a  more  perfect  order,  and 
a  more  beautiful  variety,  delights  the  soul  of 
man,  that  any  way  can  be  found  in  nature 
since  the  fall.  Wherefore,  seeing  the  acts  and 
events  which  are  the  subjects  of  true  history, 
are  not  of  that  amplitude  as  to  content  the 
mind  of  man,  poesy  is  ready  at  hand  to  feign 
acts  more  heroical.  Because  true  history  re- 
X>orts  the  successes  of  biuiness  not  proportion- 
able to  the  merit  of  virtues  and  vices,  poesy 
corrects  it,  and  presents  events  and  fortunes 
according  to  desert,  and  according  to  the  law 
of  providence :  because  true  history,  through 
the  frequent  satiety  and  similitude  of  things, 
works  a  distaste  and  misprision  in  the  mind 
of  man;  poesy  cheereth  and  refresheth  the 
soul,  cbaunting  things  rare  and  various,  and  full 
of  vicissitudes.  So  as  poesy  serveth  and  con- 
ferretb  to  delectation,  magnanimity,  and  mo- 
rality ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  see(n  deservedly 
to  have  some  participation  of  divineness,  be- 


cause it  doth  raise  the  mind,  and  exalt  the 
spirit  with  high  raptures,  by  proportioning  the 
shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind, 
and  not  submitting  the  mhid  to  things,  as 
reason  and  history  do.  And  by  these  allure- 
ments and  congruities,  whereby  it  cherisheth 
the  soul  of  man,  joined  also  with  consort  of 
music,  whereby  it  may  more  sweetly  insinuate 
itself,  it  hath  won  such  access,  that  it  hath 
been  in  estimation  even  in  rude  times  and 
barbarous  nations,  when  other  learning  stood 
excluded.'; 

But  there  is  nothing  which  favours  and  falls 
in  with  this  natural  greatness  and  dignity  of 
human  nature  so  much  as  religion,  which  does 
not  only  promise  the  entire  refinement  of  the 
mind,  but  the  glorifying  of  the  body,  and  the 
immortality  of  both. 


No.  109.]     Tuesday,  December  20, 1709. 

Pcrdilnr  bsc  Inter  mlieru  lax  

Hon  2.  Sat.  vU  59. 
--   "  -    in  this  gid<ly,  busy  maze, 
1  lose  the  ian.shiiie  of  my  days.  Francis. 

Sheer-lane^  December  1 9. 
Th  ere  has  not  some  years  been  such  a  tumult 
in  our  neighbourhood  as  this  evening  about 
six.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  lane  the  word 
was  given,  that  there  was  a  great  fimeral  com- 
ing by.  The  next  moment  came  forward,  and 
in  a  very  hasty,  instead  of  a  solemn  manner, 
a  long  train  of  lights,  when  at  last  a  footman, 
in  very  high  youth  and  health,  with  all  his 
fofce,  ran  through  the  whole  art  of  beating 
the  door  of  the  house  next  to  me,  and  ended 
his  rattle  with  the  true  finishing  rap.  This 
did  not  only  bring  one  to  tb^  door  at  which 
he  knocked,  but  to  that  of  every  one  in  the 
lane  in  an  instant.  Among  the  rest,  my  coun- 
try maid  took  the  alarm,  and  immediately 
running  to  me,  told  me,  *  there  was  a  fine, 
fine  lady,  who  had  three  men  with  burial  torches 
making  way  before  her,  carried  by  two  men 
upon  poles,  with  looking-glasses  on  each  side 
of  her,  and  one  glass  also  before,  she  herself 
appearing  the  prettiest  that  ever  was.*  The 
girl  was  going  on  in  her  story,  when  the  lady 
was  come  to  my  door  in  her  chair,  having  mis- 
taken the  house.  As  soon  as  she  entered  I  saw 
she  was  Mr.  Isaac's  scholar,  by  her  speaking 
air,  and  the  becoming  stop  she  made  when 
she  began  her  apology.  *  You  will  be  surprised, 
sir,*  said  she,  '  that  I  take  this  liberty,  who  am 
utterly  a  stranger  to  you  ;  besides  that  it  may 
be  thought  an  indecorum  that  I  visit  a  man. 
She  made  here  a  pretty  hesitation,  and  held 
her  fan  to  her  face ;  then,  as  if  recovering 
her  resolution,  she  proceeded — *  But  I  think 
you  have  said,  that  men  of  your  age  are  of  no 
sex ;  therefore,  I  may  be  as  free  with  you  as 
one  of  my  own.'  The  lady  did  me  the  honour 
to  consult  me  on  some  particular  matters, 
which  1  am  not  at  liberty  {o  i;!W4^    ^^^»  ^'' 
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fore  she  took  ber  leave,  she  produced  a  loDfr 
list  of  names,  which  she  looked  upon,  to  know 
whither  she  was  to  go  next.  1  must  confess, 
I  could  hardly  forbear  discovering  to  her,  im- 
mediately, that  I  secretly  laughed  at  the  fan- 
tastical regularity  she  observed  in  throwing 
away  ber  time ;  but  I  seemed  to  indulge  ber 
in  i^  out  of  a  curiosity  to  hear  her  own  sense 
of  her  way  of  life.  '  Mr.  Bickerstaff,'  said  she, 
'  you  cannot  imagine  how  much  you  are  obliged 
to  me,  in  staying  thus  lung  with  you,  having 
lo  many  visits  to  make ;  and,  indeed,  if  1  had 
not  hopes  that  a  third  part  of  those  I  am  going 
to  will  be  abroad,  I  should  be  unable  to  despatch 
them  this  evening.' — '  Madam,'  said  I,  '  are 
you  In  all  this  haste  and  perplexity,  and  only 
going  to  such  as  you  have  not  a  mind  to  see  ?' — 
*  Yes,  sir,'  said  she, '  I  have  several  now  with 
whom  I  keep  a  constant  correspondence,  and 
return  visit  for  visit  punctually  every  week,  and 
yet  we  have  not  seen  each  other  since  last 
November  was  twelvemonth.' 

She  went  on  with  a  very  good  air,  and  fixing 
ber  eyes  on  her  list,  told  me, '  she  was  obliged 
to  ride  about  three  miles  and  a  half  before  she 
arrived  at  ber  own  house.'  I  asked '  after  what 
manner  this  list  was  taken,  whether  the  persons 
writ  their  names  to  her,  and  desired  that  favour, 
or  bow  she  knew  she  was  not  cheated  in  ber 
muster-roll  ?' — '  The  method  we  take,*  says 
she, '  is,  that  the  porter  or  servant  who  comes 
to  the  door,  writes  down  all  the  names  who 
come  to  see  us,  and  all  such  are  entitled  to  a 
return  of  their  visit.' — *  But,'  said  I,  *  madam, 
I  presume  those  who  are  searching  for  each 
other,  and  know  one  another  by  messages, 
may  be  understood  as  candidates  only  for  each 
other's  favour ;  and  that,  after  so  many  how- 
do-ye-does,  you  proceed  to  visit  or  not,  as  you 
like  the  run  of  each  other's  reputation  or  for> 
tune.'—*  You  understand  it  aright,'  said  she ; 
'  and  we  become  friends,  as  soon  as  we  are 
convinced  that  our  dislike  to  each  other  may 
be  of  any  consequence  :  for,  to  tell  you  truly,' 
aaid  she,  *  for  it  is  in  vain  to  hide  any  thing  from 
9  man  of  your  penetration,  general  visits  are 
not  made  out  of  good-will,  but  for  fear  of  ill- 
wilL  Punctuality  in  this  case  is  often  a  sus- 
piaous  circumstance ;  and  there  is  nothing  so 
common  as  to  have  a  lady  say,  **  1  hope  she 
bas  beard  nothing  of  what  I  said  of  ber,  that 
she  grows  so  great  with  me !"  But,  indeed,  my 
porter  it  so  dull  and  negligent,  that  1  fear  be 
bas  not  put  down  half  the  people  I  owe  visits 
to.' — *  Madam,'  said  1,  '  metbinks  it  would 
be  very  proper  if  your  gentleman-usher  or 
^room  of  the  chamber  were  always  to  keep  an 
account,  by  way  of  debtor  and  creditor.  I  know 
a  city  lady  who  uses  that  method,  which  I  think 
very  laudable ;  for  tboogb  you  may  possibly, 
at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  receive  at  the 
door,  and  light  up  better  than  within  Temple- 
bar,  yet  I  must  do  that  justice  to  my  friends. 


the  ladies  within  the  walls,  to  own,  that  they 
are  much  more  exact  in  their  correspondence. 
The  lady  I  was  going  to  mention  as  an  example 
has  always  the  second  apprentice  out  of  the 
counting-house  for  her  own  use  on  her  visiting- 
day,  and  he  sets  down  very  methodically  all 
the  visits  which  are  made  her.  I  remember 
very  well,  that  on  the  first  of  Jauuary  last, 
when  she  made  up  her  account  for  the  year 
1708>  it  stood  thus: 


*  Mrs.  Courtwood — 
Debtor. 

To  seventeen  'J 
hundred  and  \. 
four  visits  re-  i 
ceived.  ^ 


704 


Ptf>'  Contra — Creditor. 

By  eleven  bun-  "J 
dred  and  nine  /  1  \0^ 
paid.  y 

Due  to  balance      i^S 

1701 


'  This  gentlewoman  is  a  woman  of  great 
economy,  and  was  not  afraid  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  her  aflfairs ;  and,  therefore,  ordere 
her  apprentice  to  give  her  credit  for  my  lady 
Easy's  impertinent  visits  upon  wrong  days, 
and  deduct  only  twelve  per  cent.  He  had 
orders  also  to  subtract  one  and  a  half  from 
the  whole  of  such  as  she  bad  denied  herself  to 
before  she  kept  a  day ;  and  after  taking  those 
proper  articles  of  credit  on  her  side,  she  was 
in  arrear  but  five  hundred.  She  ordered  her 
husband  to  buy  in  a  couple  of  fresh  coach - 
horses;  and  with  no  other  loss  than  the  death 
of  two  footmen,  and  a  church- jifard  cough 
brought  upon  her  coachman,  she  was  clear  in 
the  world  on  the  tenth  of  February  last,  and 
keeps  so  before-hand,  that  she  pays  every  body 
their  own,  and  yet  makes  daily  new  acquaint- 
ances.' 

I  know  not  whether  this  agreeable  visitant 
was  fired  with  the  example  of  the  la^y  I  told 
ber  of,  .but  she  immediately  vanished  out  of  ^ 
my  sight,  it  being,  it  seems,  as  necessary  a 
point  of  good- breeding,  to  go  off  as  if  you  stole 
something  out  of  the  bouse,  as  it  is  to  enter 
as  if  you  came  to  fire  it.  1  do  not  know  one 
thing  that  contributes  so  much  to  the  lessening 
the  esteem  men  of  sense  have  to  the  fair  sex, 
as  this  article  of  visits.  A  young  lady  cannot 
be  married,  but  all  impertinents  in  town  must 
be  beating  the  tattoo  from  one  quarter  of  the 
town  to  the  other,  to  show  they  know  what 
passes.  If  a  man  of  honour  should  once  in  an 
age  marry  a  woman  of  merit  for  her  intrinsic 
value,  the  envious  things  are  all  in  motion  in 
an  instant  to  make  it  known  to  the  sisterbooo 
as  an  indiscretion,  and  publish  to  the  tovrs 
how  many  pounds  he  might  have  had  to  have 
been  troubled  with  one  of  them.  After  they 
are  tired  with  that,  the  next  thing  is,  to  make 
their  compliments  to  the  married  couple  and 
their  relations.  They  are  equally  busy  at  a 
funeral^  and  the  death  of  a  person  of  quality  is 
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always  attended  with  the  murder  of  sereral 
sets  of  coach- horses  and  chairmen.  In  both 
cases,  the  visitants  are  wholly  unaffected,  either 
with  Joy  or  sorrow ;  for  which  reason,  their 
con^atulations  and  condolences  are  equally 
words  of  course ;  and  one  would  be  thought 
wonderfully  ill-bred,  that  should  build  upon 
such  expressions  as  encouragements  to  expect 
from  them  any  instance  of  friendship. 

Thus  are  the  true  causes  of  living,  and  the 
solid  pleasures  in  life,  lost  in  show,  imposture, 
and  impertinence.  As  for  my  part,  I  think 
most  of  the  misfortunes  in  families  arise  from 
the  trifling  way  the  women  have  in  spending 
their  time,  and  gratifying  only  their  eyes  and 
ears,  instead  of  their  reason  and  understanding. 

A  fine  young  woman,  bred  under  a  visiting 
mother,  knows  all  that  is  possible  for  her  to 
be  acquainted  with  by  report,  and  sees  the 
virtuous  and  the  vicious  used  so  indifferently, 
that  the  fears  she  is  bom  with  are  abated,  and 
desires  indulged,  in  proportion  to  her  love  of 
that  light  and  trifling  conversation.  I  know 
I  talk  like  an  old  man ;  but  I  roust  go  on  to 
say,  that  1  think  the  general  reception  of  mixed 
company,  and  the  pretty  fellows  that  are  ad- 
mitted at  those  assemblies,  give  a  young  woman 
so  false  an  idea  of  life,  that  she  is  generally 
bred  up  with  a  scorn  of  that  sort  of  merit  in 
a  man,  which  only  can  make  her  happy  in 
marriage ;  and  the  wretch,  to  whose  lot  she 
falls,  very  often  receives  in  his  arms  a  coquette, 
with  the  refuse  of  a  heart  long  before  given 
away  to  a  coxcomb. 

Having  received  from  the  society  of  up- 
holders sundry  complaints  of  the  obstinate  and 
refractory  behaviour  of  several  dead  persons, 
who  have  been  guilty  of  very  great  outrages 
and  disorders,  and  by  that  means  elapsed  the 
proper  time  of  their  interment ;  and  having, 
onthe  other  hand,  received  many  appeals  from 
the  aforesaid  dead  persons,  wherein  they  desire 
to  be  heard  before  such  their  interment;  I 
have  set  apart  Wednesday,  the  twenty-first 
instant,  as  an  extraordinary  court-day  for  the 
hearing  of  both  parties.  If,  therefore,  any  one 
can  allege  why  they,  or  any  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, should  or  should  not  be  buried,  I  desire 
they  maybe  ready  with  their  witnesses  at  that 
time,  or  that  they  will  for  ever  after  hold  their 
tongues. 

N.  B.  This  is  the  last  hearing  on  this  subject. 
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Qac  ladi  niiseris  tam  dim  copkto 

Flrg.  Xju  ▼!.  TtL 
OodB !  can  tbe  wretches  lonf  for  life  ajpdnt      PUC, 

Sheer^lane,  December  21. 
As  soon  as  I  had  placed  myself  In  my  chair 
of  judicature,  I  ordered  my  clerk,  Mr.  Lillie, 
to  road  to  the  assembly,  who  were  gathered 


together  according  to  notice,  a  certain  decla- 
ration, by  way  of  charge,  to  open  the  purpose 
of  my  session,  which  tended  only  to  this  ex- 
planation, that  as  other  courts  were  often 
called  to  demand  the  execution  of  persons  dead 
in  law ;  so  this  was  held  to  g^ve  the  last  orders 
relating  to  those  who  are  dead  in  reason.  The 
solicitor  of  the  new  company  of  upholders  near 
the  Hay-market  appeared  in  behalf  of  that 
useful  society,  and  brought  in  an  accusation  of 
a  young  woman,  who  herself  stood  at  the  bar 
before  me.  Mr.  Lillie  read  her  indictment, 
which  was  in  substance,  *  That,  whereas,  . 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Pindust,  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
Martin-in-the-Fields,  had,  by  tbe  use  of  one 
instrument  called  a  looking-glass,  and  by  tbe 
further  use  of  certain  attire,  made  either  of 
cambric,  muslin,  or  other  linen  wares,  upon 
her  head,  attained  to  such  an  evil  art  and  ma- 
gical force  in  the  motion  of  her  eyes  and  turn 
of  her  countenance,  that  she,  the  said  Rebecca, 
had  pu<.  to  death  several  young  men  of  the 
said  parish ;  and  that  the  said  young  men  had 
acknowledged  in  certain  papers,  commonly 
called  love- letters,  which  were  produced  in 
court,  gilded  on  the  edges,  and  sealed  wUk  a 
particular  wax,  with  certain  amorous  and  en- 
chanting words  wrought  upon  tbe  said  seals, 
that  they  died  for  the  said  Rebecca:  and, 
whereas  the  said  Rebecca  persisted  in  the  said 
evil  practice  ;  this  way  of  life  the  said  society 
construed  to  be,  according  to  former  edicts,  a 
state  of  death,  and  demanded  an  order  for  the 
interment  of  the  said  Rebecca.' 

I  looked  upon  the  maid  with  great  huma- 
nity, and  desired  her  to  make  answer  to  what 
was  said  against  her.  She  said,  '  It  was  indeed 
true,  that  she  had  practised  all  the  arts  and 
means  she  could,  to  dispose  of  herself  happily 
in  marriage,  but  thought  she  did  not  come 
under  the  censure  expressed  in  my  writings 
for  the  same ;  and  humbly  hoped  I  would  not 
condemn  her  for  the  ignorance  of  her  accusers, 
who,  according  to  their  own  words,  had  rather 
represented  her  killing,  than  dead.'  She  fur- 
ther alleged,  *  That  the  expressions  mentioned 
in  the  papers  written  to  her  were  become 
mere  words,  and  that  she  had  been  always 
ready  to  marry  any  of  those  who  said  they  died 
for  her ;  but  that  they  made  their  escape  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  pitied  or  be- 
lieved.* She  ended  her  discourse,  by  desiring 
I  would  for  the  future  settle  the  meaning  of 
the  words  '  I  die,'  in  letters  of  love. 

Mrs.  Pindust  behaved  herself  with  such  an 
air  of  innocencci  that  she  easily  gained  credit* 
and  was  acquitted.  Upon  which  occasion,  I 
gave  it  as  a  standing  rule,  '  that  any  person, 
who,  in  any  letter,  billet,  or  discourse,  shoald 
tell  a  woman  he  died  for  her>  should,  if  she 
pleased,  be  obliged  to  live  with  her,  or  be  im- 
mediately interred  upon  such  their  own  con* 
fession,  without  bail  or  mainprise/ 
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It  happened,  that  the  very  next  who  was 
brou^t  before  roe  was  one  of  her  admirers, 
who  WAS  indicted  ujion  that  .very  head.  A  let- 
ter, which  beacknowledfced  to  be  his  own  hand, 
was  read,  in  which  were  the  following'  words : 
•  Crael  creature,  I  die  for  you.*  It  was  observ- 
able that  he  took  snuff  all  the  time  his  accu- 
sation was  reading:.  I  asked  him,  '  how  he 
came  to  use  these  words,  if  he  werS  not  a  dead 
roan  ?'  He  told  me, '  he  was  in  love  with  the 
lady,  and  did  not  know  any  other  way  of  telling: 
oer  to ;  and  that  all  his  acquaintance  took  the 
same  method.'  Though  I  was  moved  with 
compassion  towards  hiro,  by  reason  of  the 
weakness  of  his  parts,  yet  for  example-sake  1 
was  forced  to  answer,  *  Your  sentence  shall  be 
a  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  your  companions, 
not  to  tell  lies  for  want  of  wit.'  Upon  this,  he 
began  to  beat  his  snuff-box  with  a  very  saucy 
air ;  and  opening  it  again, '  Faith,  Isaac/  said 
be, '  thou  art  a  very  unaccountable  old  fUIow. 
-^Pr'ythee,  who  gave  thee  power  of  life  and 
death  ?  What  a-pox  hast  thou  to  do  with  ladiee 
and  lovers?  I  suppose  thou  wouldst  have  a 
man  be  in  company  with  his  mistress,  and  say 
nothing  to  her.  Dost  thou  call  breaking  a 
jest,  telling  a  lie  ?  Ha !  is  that  thy  wisdom, 
old  stiffhimp,  ha  ?'  He  was  going  on  with  this 
insipid  common-place  mirth,  sometimes  open^ 
ing  bis  box,  sometimes  shutting  it,  then  view- 
ing^ the  picture  on  the  lid,  and  then  the  work- 
manship of  the  hinge,  when,  in  the  midst  of 
his  eloquence,  I  ordered  his  box  to-  be  taken 
from  him ;  upon  which  he  was  immediately 
ttrudc  speechless,  and  carried  off  stone  dead. 

The  next  who  appeared  was  a  hale  old  fellow 
of  sixty.  He  was  brought  in  by  his  relations^ 
who  desired  leave  to  bury  him.  Upon  requiring 
a  distinct  account  of  the  prisoner,  a  credible 
witness  deposed, '  that  he  always  rose  at  ten 
of  the  clock,  played  with  his  cat  until  twelve, 
smoaked  tobacco  until  one,  was  at  dinner  until 
two,  then  took  another  pipe,  played  at  back- 
gammon until  six,  talked  of  one  madam  Fran- 
ces, an  old  mistress  of  his,  until  eight,  repeated 
the  same  account  at  the  tavern  until  ten,  then 
returned  home,  took  the  other  pipe,  and  then 
to  bed.'  I  asked  hiro, '  what  he  had  to  say  for 
himself?' — '  As  to  what,*  said  he,  '  they  men* 
tkm  concerning  Madam  Frances ' 

I  did  not  care  for  hearing  the  Canterbury 
tale,  and,  therefore,  thought  myself  seasonably 
mterrupted  by  a  young  geutleman,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  behalf  of  the  old  man,  and 
prayed  an  arrest  of  judgment ;  *  for  that  he, 
the  said  young  man,  held  certain  lands  by  his, 
the  said  old  man's,  life*'  Upon  this,  the  soli- 
citor of  the  upholders  took  an  occasion  to  de- 
mand hiro  also,  and  thereupon  produced  several 
evidences  that  witnessed  to  hit  life  and  oonver- 
tation.  It  appeared,  that  each  of  them  divided 
their  hoart  in  mattert  of  equal  momeDt  and 
Imikntance  to  themselves  and  to  the  public. 


They  rose  at  the  same  hour :  while  the  t>ld  m^u 
was  playing  with  his  cat,  the  youhg  one  wa. 
looking  out  of  his  window ;  while  the  old  maK 
was  smoking  his  pipe,  the  young  roan  was 
rubbing  his  teeth ;  while  one  was  at  dinner, 
the  other  was  dressing;  while  one  was  at 
back-garomon,  the  other  was  at  dinner ;  while 
the  old  fellow  was  talking  of  madam  Frances, 
the  young  one  was  either  at  play,  or  toasting 
women  whom  he  never  conversed  with.  The 
only  difference  was,  that  the  young  roan  had 
never  be^n  good  for  any  thing ;  the  old  roan, 
a  man  of  worth  before  he  knew  madam  Fran- 
ces. Upon  the  whole,  I  ordered  them  to  be 
both  interred  together,  with  inscriptions  proper 
to  their  characters,  signifying,  that  the  old 
man  died  in  the  year  1689,  and  was  buried  in 
the  year  1709 ;  and  over  the  young  one  it  was 
said,  that  he  departed  this  world  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  death. 

The  next  class  of  criminals  were  authors  in 
prose  and  verse.  Those  of  thero  who  had  pro- 
duced any  still-bom  work  were  Immediately 
dismissed  to  their  burial,  and  were  followed 
by  others,  who,  notwithstanding  some  sprightly 
inue  in  their  life-time,  had  given  proofs  of 
their  death  by  some  posthumous  children  that 
bore  no  resemblance  to  their  elder  brethren. 
As  for  those  who  were  the  fathers  of  a  mixed 
progeny,  provided  always  they  could  prove  the 
last  to  be  a  live  child,  they  escaped  with  life, 
but  not  without  loss  of  limbs ;  for,  in  this  case, 
I  was  satisfied  with  amputation  of  the  parti 
which  were  mortified. 

These  were  followed  by  a  great  crowd  of  su- 
perannuated benchers  of  the  inns  of  court, 
senior  fellows  of  colleges,  and  defunct  states- 
men ;  all  whom  I  ordered  to  be  decimated  in- 
differently, allowing  the  rest  a  reprieve  for  one 
yecu*,  with  a  promise  of  a  free  pardon  in  case 
of  resuscitation. 

There  were  still  great  multitudes  to  be  ei- 
amined  ;  but,  finding  it  very  late,  I  adjourned 
the  court,  not  without  the  secret  pleasure  that 
I  had  done  my  duty,  and  fbmished  out  a 
handsome  execution. 

Going  out  of  the  court,  I  received  a  letter, 
informing  me,  *  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  edict 
of  justice  in  one  of  my  late  visions,  all  those 
of  the  fair  sex  began  to  appear  pregnant  who 
had  run  any  hazard  of  it ;  as  was  manifest  bv 
a  particular  swelling  in  the  petticoats  of  severii 
ladies  in  and  about  this  great  city.*  I  must 
confess,  I  do  not  attribute  the  rising  of  this 
part  of  the  dress  to  this  occasion,  yet  must 
own,  that  I  am  veiy  much  disposed  to  be  of- 
fended with  such  a  new  and  unaccountable 
fashion.  I  shall,  however,  pronouQue  nothing 
upon  It,  until  I  have  examined  all  that  can  be 
said  for  and  against  it.  And,  in  the  mean  tiroe, 
think  fit  to  give  this  notioe  to  the  fair  ladies 
who  are  now  making  up  their  winter  tuitt,  that 
they  may  abltain  from  all  ^^f^t/l^^^^  ^^^^' 
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until  they  shall  find  what  judj^ent  will  be 
passed  upon  them;  for  it  would  vevy  much 
trouble  me,  that  they  should  put  themselves 
to  an  unnecessary  expense ;  and  I  could  not 
but  think  myself  to  blame,  if  I  should  hereafter 
forbid  them  tlie  wearing-  of  such  g^arments, 
when  they  have  laid  out  money  upon  them, 
without  having  given  them  any  previous  ad- 
monition. 

N.  B.  A  letter  of  the  sixteenth  instant 
about  one  of  the  fifth,  will  be  answered  acoord. 
Ing  to  the  desire  of  the  party,  which  he  will  see 
in  a  few  days. 

No.  lU.]    Saturdayj  December  24, 1709 

Procal,  O !  Procol,  cste  proteni  I 

Hence,  ye  proftoe  I  Ar  bence  be  gooel 

Sheer-lane,  Deeember  23. 
Thb  watchman,  who  does  me  particular  ho- 
nours, as  being  the  chief  man  in  the  lane,  gave 
so  very  great  a  thump  at  my  door  last  night, 
that  I  awakened  at  the  knock,  and  heard  my- 
self complimented  with  the  usual  salutation  of, 
'Good-morrow,  Mr.Bickerst&ff;  good-morrow, 
my  masters  all.'  The  silence  and  darkness  of 
the  night  disposed  me  to  be  more  than  ordiuarily 
serious ;  and,  as  my  attention  was  not  drawn 
out  among  exterior  objects  by  the  avocations 
of  sense,  my  thoughts  naturally  fell  upon  my- 
self. I  was  considering,  amidst  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  what  was  the  proper  employment 
of  a  thinking  being  ?  what  were  the  perfections 
it  should  propose  to  itself?  and,  what  the  end 
it  should  aim  at  ?  My  mind  is  of  such  a  parti- 
cular cast,  that  the  falling  of  a  shower  of  rain, 
or  the  whistling  of  wind,  at  such  a  time,  is  apt 
to  fill  my  thoughts  with  something  awful  and 
solemn.  I  was  in  this  disposition,  when  our 
bellman  began  his  midnight  homily,  which  he 
has  been  repeatiog  to  us  every  winter  night  for 
these  twenty  years,  with  the  usual  exordium ; 
'  Ob  I  mortal  nun,  thoa  that  wt  boro  faa  sin  I' 

Sentiments  of  this  nature,  which  are  in  them- 
selves just  and  reasonable,  however  debased 
by  the  circumstances  thai  accompany  them, 
do  not  fail  to  produce  their  natural  eflfiect  in 
a  mind  that  is  not  perverted  and  depraved 
by  wrong  notions  of  gallantry,  politeness,  and 
ridicule.  The  temper  which  I  now  found  my- 
self in,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  year,  put 
me  in  mind  of  those  lines  in  Shakspeare, 
wherein,  according  to  his  agreeable  wildness  of 
Imagination,  he  has  wrought  a  country  tra- 
dition into  a  beautiful  piece  of  poetry.  In  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet,  where  the  ghost  vanishes 
upon  the  cock's  crowing,*  he  takes  occasion 

*  TbU  It  a  very  aadent  Mpcrttkiou.  PhUottratiu,  flvinf 
an  accoont  of  tbe  apparkion  of  Achlllet't  ihade  fo  ApoUoniat 
TyaacQS,  aayt,  tbat  K  vanbbtd  wilb  a  UttlefUmmer  as  iood 
at  Um  cock  crowed. 


to  mention  its  crowing  all  hours  of  the  night 
about  Christmas  time,  and  to  insinuate  a  kind 
of  religious  veneration  for  that  season. 

*  It  Med  on  Ibe  crowing  oTthe  cock. 
Some  say,  tbaC  ever  'gainst  that  season  cornea 
Wberelo  oar  SsTioor's  birtb  is  celebrated, 
Tbe  bird  ofdawiUng  singcth  all  nigbt  long. 
And  then,  tbey  tay,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 
Tbe  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike. 
No  ftiry  takes ;  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm ; 
So  baUow'd  and  to  grackms  ta  the  time.' 

This  admirable  author,  as  well  as  the  best 
and  greatest  men  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations, 
seems  to  have  had  his  mind  thoroughly  sea-  * 
soned  with  religion,  as  is  evident  by  many  pas- 
sages in  his  plays,  that  would  not  be  suffered 
by  a  modern  audience ;  and  are,  therefore, 
certain  instances  that  the  age  he  Uved  in  had 
a  much  greater  sense  of  virtue  than  the  pre- 
sent. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  reflection  to  con^ 
sider>  that  the  British  nation,  which  is  now  at 
a  greater  height  of  glory  for  its  councils  and 
conquests  than  it  ever  was  before,  shotild  dis- 
tinguish itself  by  a  certain  looseness  of  prin- 
ciples, and  a  falling-off  from  those  schemes  of 
thinking,  which  conduce  to  the  happiness  and 
perfection  of  human  nature.  This  evil  comes 
upon  us  from  the  works  of  a  few  solenm  block- 
heads, that  meet  together,  with  the  zeal  and 
seriousness  of  apostles,  to  extirpate  common 
sense,  and  propagate  infidelity.  These  are  the 
wretches,  who,  without  any  show  of  wit,  learn- 
ing, or  reason,  publish  their  crude  conceptions 
with  an  ambition  of  appearing  more  wise  than 
tbe  rest  of  mankiud,  upon  no  other  pretence 
than  that  of  dissenting  from  them.  One  gets 
by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title-pages  and  editions ; 
and,  immediately,  to  become  conspicuous,  de- 
clares that  he  is  an  unbeliever.  Another 
knows  how  to  write  a  receipt,  or  cut  up  a  dog, 
and  forthwith  argues  against  tlie  immortality 
of  the  soul.  1  have  known  many  a  little  wit, 
in  the  ostentation  of  his- parts,  rally  the  truth 
of  the  scripture,  who  was  not  able  to  read  a 
chapter  in  it.  These  poor  wretches  talk  blas- 
phemy for  want  of  discourse,  and  are  rather 
the  objects  of  scorn  or  pity,  than  of  our  indig- 
nation ;  but  the  grave  disputant,*  that  reads 
and  writes,  and  spends  all  his  time  in  convin- 
cing himself  and  the  world  that  he  is  no  better 
than  a  brute,  ought  to  be  whipped  out  of  go- 
vernment, as  a  blot  to  civil  society,  and  a 
defamer  of  mankind.  1  love  te  consider  an 
infidel,  whether  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
deist,  atheist,  or  free-thinker,  in  three  dif- 
ferent lights,  in  his  solitudes,  his  afflictions, 
and  his  last  moments. 

A  wise  man  that  lives  up  to  the  principles  of 
reason  and  virtue,  if  one  consklen  him  in  his 


•  Perhaps  Uk  sothor  hen  allwlet  lo  Totand,  iir  w«  «r* 
toM,  by  a  eonienporary  writer,  that  '  He  v«  OMt  ttit 
fr«/fortbeT«kr.     Digitized  by  LnOOgle 
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solitude,  as  id  taking  in 'the  fystem  of  the 
uniTcne,  obeervinf^  the  mutual  dependenct  and 
harmony,  by  which  the  whole  frame  of  it  hangs 
together,  beating  down  his  passions,  or  swelling 
bis  thoughts  with  magnificent  ideas  of  Provi- 
dence, makes  a  nobler  figure  in  the  eye  of  an 
intelligent  being,  than  the  greatest  conqueror 
•midst  all  the  pomps  and  solemnities  of  a 
triumph.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a 
more  ridculous  animal  than  an  atheist  in  his 
retirement.  Hit  mind  is  incapable  of  rapture 
or  elevation.  He  can  only  consider  himself  as 
an  insignificant  figure  in  a  landscape,  and  wan- 
dering up  and  down  in  a  field  or  a  meadow, 
under  the  same  terms  as  the  meanest  animals 
about  biro,  and  as  subject  to  as  total  a  morta- 
lity as  they  ;  with  this  aggravation,  that  he  is 
the  only  one  amongst  them,  who  lies  under  the 
apprehension  of  it. 

In  distresses,  be  must  be  of  all  creatures  the 
most  helpless  and  forlorn  ;  he  feels  the  whole 
pressure  of  a  present  calamity,  without  being 
relieved  by  the  memory  of  any  thing  that  is 
past  or  the  prospect  of  any  thing  that  is  to 
come.  Annihilation  is  the  greatest  blessing 
that  he  proposes  to  himself,  and  a  halter  or  a 
pistol  the  only  refuge  he  can  fly  to.  But  if 
you  would  behold  one  of  these  gloomy  mis- 
creants in  bis  poorest  figurey  you  must  consider 
him  under  the  terrors,  or  at  the  approach,  of 
death. 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  was  a  shipboard 
with  one  of  these  vermin,  when  there  arose  a 
brisk  gale,  which  could  fiigbten  nobody  but 
himself.  Upon  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  he  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  confused  to  the  chaplain, 
'  that  he  had  been  a  vile  atheist,  and  had  de- 
nied a  Supreme  Being  ever  since  he  came  to 
bis  estate.'  The  good  man  was  astonished,  and 
a  report  immediately  ran  through  the  ship, 
'  that  there  was  an  atheist  upon  the  upper 
deck.'  Several  of  the  common  seamen,  who 
had  never  heard  the  word  before,  thought  it 
had  been  some  strange  fish  ;  but  they  were 
more  surprised  when  they  saw  it  was  a  man, 
and  heard  out  of  his  own  mouth,  that  he 
never  believed  until  that  day  that  there  was 
a  God.  As  he  lay  in  the  agonies  of  confession, 
one  of  the  honest  tars  whispered  to  the  boat- 
swain, '  that  it  would  be  a  good  deed  to  heave 
hiYn  overboard.'  But  we  were  now  within 
sight  of  port,  when  of  a  sudden  the  wind  fell, 
and  the  penitent  relapsed,  begging  all  of  us 
that  were  present, '  as  we  were  gentlemen,  not 
to  say  any  thing  of  what  had  passed.' 

He  had  not  been  ashore  above  two  daj-s, 
when  one  of  the  company  began  to  rally  him 
upon  his  devotion  on  shipboard,  which  the 
other  denied  in  so  high  terms,  that  it  produced 
the  lie  on  both  sides,  and  ended  in  a  duel. 
The  atheist  was  run  through  the  body,  and 
after  some  loss  of  blood,  became  as  good  a 
Christian  as  he  was  at  sea^  until  he  found  that 


his  wound  was  not  mortal.  He  is  at  present 
one  of  the  free-thinkers  of  the  age,  and  now 
writing  a  pamphlet  against  several  received 
opinions  concerning  the  existence  of  fairies. 

As  1  have  taken  upon  me  to  censure  the 
fiiults  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  I  live, 
I  should  have  thought  myself  inexcusable  to 
have  passed  over  this  crying  one,  which  is  the 
subject  of  my  present  discourse.  I  shall,  there- 
fore,  from  time  to  time,  give  my  countrymen 
particular  cautions  against  this  distemper  of 
the  mind,  that  is  almost  become  fashionable, 
and  by  that  means  more  likely  to  spread.  I 
have  somewhere  either  read  or  heard  a  very 
memorable  sentence,  *  that  a  man  would  be  a 
most  insupportable  monster,  should  he  have 
the  faults  that  are  incident  to  his  years,  con- 
stitution, profession,  family,  religion,  age,  and 
country ;'  and  yet  every  man  is  in  danger  of 
them  all.  For  this  reason,  as  I  am  an  old  man, 
I  take  particular  care  to  avoid  being  covetous, 
and  telling  long  stories.  As  I  am  choleric,  f 
forbear  not  only  swearing,  but  all  interjections 
of  fretting,  as  pugh  !  or  pish !  and  the  like.  As 
I  am  a  layman,  I  resolve  not  to  conceive  an 
aversion  for  a  wise  and  a  good  man,  because 
bis  coat  is  of  a  different  colour  from  mine.  As 
1  am  descended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
BickerstafGi,  I  never  call  a  man  of  merit  an 
upstart.  As  a  protestant,  I  do  not  suffer  my 
zeal  so  far  to  transport  me,  as  to  name  the 
pope  and  the  devil  together.  As  I  am  fallen 
into  this  degenerate  age,  I  guard  myself  par- 
ticularly against  the  folly  1  have  been  now 
speaking  of.  And,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  I 
am  very  cautious  not  to  hate  a  stranger,  or- 
despise  a  poor  Palatine. 

No.  113.]    Tuesday,  Deeemher  27, 1709. 

AccccUt  Mmvitas  qaaedam  oportet  fennooam,  atque 
moram,  handqoaqaara  mediocre  amdlineiitam  amidtfai : 
trUUtia  aoteai,  et  la  omni  re  leveritM  absit  Habet  ilia 
qiiidcm  ctavitaiem,  led  amiciUa  remiMlor  eoe  debet,  «C 
ilbcrinr,  ec  dalcitN*,  ct  ad  omnem  comitatem  ftcilitatetnqnQ 
prodlvior.  Cic.  De  Amidtia. 

There  tbooM  be  added  a  certain  tweetncia  of  diaconm 
aad  roanncrB,  which  it  no  ioconsiderable  sauce  to  ftiend* 
•hip.  Bnt  by  all  means  ihrow  oat  sadnttt  and  severity  io 
every  thins.  There  is  something  of  fravky  indeed  la  it ; 
bat  friendship  requires  a  greater  remissness,  freedom,  and 
pleasantness,  and  ao  inclination  to  good  temper,  and  af 
febUity. 

Sheer^lane,  December  96, 
As  I  was  looking  over  my  letters  this  morn- 
ing, I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  upon  the  follow- 
ing one,  which  came  to  my  hands  about  two 
months  ago  from  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who,  as 
I  have  since  learned,  was  the  person  that  writ 
the  agreeable  epistle  inserted  in  my  paper  of 
the  third  of  the  last  month.  It  is  of  the  same 
turn  with  the  other,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  specimen  of  tight  country  letters. 

'SIR, 
'  I1iis  sets  out  to  you  from  my  summer-bousa 
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upon  the  terrace,  where  I  am  enjoying  a  few 
hours  sunshine,  the  scanty  sweet  remains  of  a 
fine  autumn.  Tlie  year  is  almost  at  the  lowest ; 
so  that,  in  all  appearance,  the  rest  of  my  let- 
ters between  this  and  spring  will  be  dated  from 
my  parlour  fire,  where  the  little  fond  prattle 
of  a  wife  and  children  will  so  often  break  in 
upon  the  connexion  of  my  thoughts,  that  you 
will  easily  discover  it  in  my  style.  If  this 
winter  should  prove  as  severe  as  the  last,  I  can 
tell  you  beforehand,  that  I  am  likely  to  be  a 
very  miserable  man,  through  the  perverse  tem- 
per of  my  eldest  boy.  When  the  frost  was  in 
its  extremity,  you  roust  know  that  most  of  the 
blackbirds,  robins,  and  finches  of  the  parish, 
whose  music  bad  entertained  me  in  the  summer, 
took  refuge  under  my  roof.  Upon  this,  my  care 
was,  to  rise  every  morning  before  day,  to  set 
open  my  windows  for  the  reception  of  the  cold 
and  the  hungry,  whom,  at  the  same  time,  I  re- 
lieved with  a  very  plentiful  alms,  by  strewing 
corn  and  seeds  upon  the  floors  and  shelves.  But 
Dicky,  without  any  regard  to  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality, considered  the  casements  as  so  many 
traps,  and  used  every  bird  as  a  prisoner  at  dis- 
cretion. Never  did  tyrant  exercise  more  various 
cruelties.  Some  of  the  poor  creatures  he  chased 
to  death  about  the  room  ;  others  he  drove  iuto 
the  jaws  of  a  blood-thirsty  cat ;  and  even  in  his 
greatest  acts  of  mercy,  eiUier  clipped  the  wings, 
or  singed  the  tails,  of  bis  innocent  captives.  You 
will  laugh,  when  I  tell  you  I  sympathized  with 
every  bird  in  its  misfortunes ;  but  I  believe  you 
will  think  me  in  the  right  for  bewailing  the 
child's  unlucky  humour.  On  the  other  hand, 
1  am  extremely  pleased  to  see  his  younger 
brother  carry  a  universal  benevolence  towards 
every  thing  that  has  life.  When  he  was  be- 
tween four  and  five  yean  old,  1  caught  him 
weeping  over  a  beautiful  butterfly,  which  he 
chanced  to  kill  as  he  was  playing  with  it ;  and 
I  am  informed,  that  this  morning  he  has  given 
'  his  brother  three-halfpence,  which  was  his 
whole  estate,  to  spare  the  life  of  a  tom-tit. 
These  are  at  present  the  matten  of  greatest 
moment  wiChin  my  observation,  and  I  know 
are  too  trifling  to  be  communicated  to  any  but 
so  wise  a  man  as  yourself,  and  from  one  who 
the  happiness  to  be 

'  Your  most  faithfu., 

'  and  most  obedient  servant.' 


celebrates  the  friendsbtp  of  Seipio  and  L«liut, 
who  were  the  great^t  as  well  at  the  politest 
men  of  thdr  age,  represents  it  as  a  beautifbj 
passage  in  their  retirement,  that  they  used  to 
gather  up  shells  on  the  sea^sbore,  and  amas« 
themselves  with  the  variety  of  shape  and 
colour  which  they  met  with  in  those  little  un- 
regarded works  of  nature.  The  great  Agesi- 
laus  could  be  a  companion  to  his  own  children, 
and  was  surprised  by  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta, 
as  he  was  riding  among  them  upon  a  bobby, 
horse.  Augustus,  indeed,  had  no  play-fellows 
of  his  own  begetting ;  but  is  said  to  have  passed 
many  of  his  hours  with  little  Moorish  boys  at 
a  game  of  marbles,  not  unlike  our  modem 
iaw.  There  is,  methinks,  a  pleasure  in  seeing 
great  men  thus  fall  into  the  rank  of  mankind* 
and  entertain  themselves  with  diversions  and 
amusements  that  are  agreeable  to  the  very 
weakest  of  their  species.  I  must  frankly  con- 
fess, that  it  is  to  me  a  beauty  in  Cato's  charac- 
ter, that  he  would  drink  a  cheerful  bottle  with 
his  friend  ;  and  1  cannot  but  own,  that  I  have 
seen  with  great  delight  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated authors  of  the  last  age  feeding  the  ducks 
in  St.  James's  Park.  By  instances  of  this  na- 
ture, the  heroes,  the  statesmen,  the  philoso^ 
pbers,  become,  as  it  were,  familiar  with  us,  and 
grow  the  more  amiable,  the  less  they  endea- 
vour to  appear  awful.  A  man  who  always  acts 
in  the  severity  of  wisdom,  or  the  haughtiness 
of  quality,  seems  to  move  in  a  personated  part. 
It  looks  too  constrained  and  theatrical,  for  a 
man  to  be  always  in  that  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  others ;  besides  that  tht 
slackening  and  unbending  our  minds  on  some 
occasions  makes  them  exert  themselves  with 
greater  vigour  and  alacrity,  when  they  return 
to  their  proper  and  natural  state. 

As  this  innocent  way  of  passing  a  leisure  hour 
is  not  only  consistent  with  a  great  character, 
but  very  graceful  in  it ;  so  there  are  two  sorts 
of  people  to  whom  I  would  most  earnestly  re- 
commend it.  The  first  are  those  who  are  un- 
easy out  of  want  of  thought ;  the  second  are 
those  who  are  so  out  of  a  turbulence  of  spirit. 
The  first  are  the  impertinent,  and  the  second 
the  dangerous  part  of  mankind. 

It  grieves  me  to  the  very  heart,  when  I  see 
several  young  gentlemen,  descended  of  honest 
parents*  run  up  and  down,  hurrying  from,  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  calling  in  at 
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two  or  three  bourt  at  a  g^ftmeor  push-pin.  But 
theie  husy,  idle  anioiak  are  only  their  owo 
tonnentors.  The  turbulent  and  dan^rous  are 
lor  embroUinif  councilSf  stirring  up  seditions, 
and  subverting  constitutions,  out  of  a  mere 
restlessness  of  temper,  and  an  insensibility  of 
all  the  pleasures  of  life  that  are  calm  and  in- 
nocent. It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  so 
much  employed  in  any  scene  of  action,  as  to 
have  great  and  good  affairs  enough  to  fill  up 
his  whole  time ;  there  will  still  be  chasms  and 
empty  spaces,  in  which  a  working  mind  will 
employ  Itself  to.  its  own  prejudice,  or  that  of 
others,  unless  it  can  be  at  ease  in  the  exercise 
of  such  actions  as  are  in  themselves  indifferent. 
How  often  have  f  wished,  for  the  good  of  the 
nation,  that  several  famous  politicians  could 
take  any  pleasure  in  feeding  ducks !  1  look  upon 
aa  able  statesman  out  of  business,  like  a  huge 
whale,  that  will  endeavour  to  overturn  the  ship, 
unl^s  he  has  an  empty  cask  to  play  with. 

But  to  return  to  my  good  friend  and  corres- 
pondent:  I  am  afraid  we  shall  both  be  laughed 
at,  when  1  confess,  that  we  have  often  gone  out 
into  the  field  to  look  upon  a  bird  s  nest ;  and 
have  more  than  once  taken  an  evening  s  walk 
together,  on  purpose  to  see  the  sun  set.  1  shall 
conclude  with  my  answer  to  his  foregoing 
letter:— 

'DEAR  SIR, 

'  I  thank  you  for  your  obliging  letter,  and 
yonr  kindness  to  the  distressed,  who  will  doubt- 
lees  express  their  gratitude  to  you  themselves 
the  next  spring.  As  for  Dick)  the  tyrant,  I 
must  desire  you  will  put  a  stop  to  his  proceed- 
ings ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  take  care  that 
his  little  brother  be  no  loser  by  his  mercy  to 
the  toiB-tit.  For  my  own  part,  1  am  excluded 
all  conversation  with  animals  that  delight  only 
in  a  countiy  life,  and  am  therefore  forced  to 
entertain  myself  as  well  as  I  can  with  my  little 
dog  and"  cat.  They  both  of  them  sit  by  my 
fire  every  night,  expecting  my  coming  home 
with  impatience ;  and,  at  my  entrance,  never 
Eail  of  running  up  to  me,  and  bidding  me  wel- 
eome,  each  of  them  in  his  proper  language.  As 
^ey  have  been  bred  up  together  from  their  in- 
fancy, and  seen  no  other  company,  they  have 
learned  each  other's  manners,  so  that  the  dog 
often  gives  himself  the  airs  of  a  cat,  and  the 
cat,  in  several  of  her  motions  and  gestures, 
afitects  the  behavioor  of  the  little  dog.    When 
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— -Bcce  itrrnm  Cris|rfoiM !  J^v, 

Once  more  Crlsplnat  comes  apon  the  atafe. 

Hoff-marketf  December  23. 

Whereas,  the  gentleman  that  behaved  him- 
self in  a  very  disobedient  and  obstinate  manner 
at  his  late  trial  in  Sheer-lane,  on  the  twentieth 
instant,  and  was  carried  off  dead  upon  taking 
away  of  his  snuff-box,  remains  still  unburied ; 
the  company  of  upholders,  not  knowing  other- 
wise how  they  should  be  paid,  have  taken  his 
goods  in  execution,  to  defray  the  charge  of  his 
funeral.  His  said  effects  are  to  be  exposed  to  sale 
by  auction,  at  their  office  in  the  Hay-market,  on 
the  fourth  of  January  next,  and  are  as  follows 

A  very  rich  tweeaer-case,  containing  twelve 
instruments  for  the  use  of  each  hour  in  the  day. 

Four  pounds  of  soented  snuff,  with  three 
gilt  snuff-boxes ;  one  of  them  with  au  invisible 
hinge,  and  a  looking-glass  in  the  lid. 

Two  more  of  ivory,  with  the  portraitures  on 
their  lids  of  two  ladies  of  the  town ;  the  originals 
to  be  seen  every  night  in  the  side- boxes  of  the 
playhouse. 

A  sword,  with  a  steel  diamond  hilt,  never 
drawn  but  once  at  May-fair. 

Six  clean  packs  of  cards,  a  quart  of  orange- 
flower- water,  a  pair  of  French  scissars,  a  tooth- 
pick-case, and  an  eye-brow  brush. 

A  large  glass-case,  containing  the  linen  and 
cloaths  of  t;he  deceased  ;  among  which  are,  two 
embroidered  suits,  a  pocket  perspective,  a  dozen 
pair  of  red-heeled  shoes,  three  pair  of  red  silk 
stockings t  and  an  amber- headed  carte. 

The  strong  box  of  the  deceased,  wherein 
were  found,  five  billet-doux,  a  Bath  shilling,  a 
crooked  sixpence,  a  silk  garter,  a  lock  of  hair, 
and  three  broken  fans. 

A  press  for  books  ;  containing,  on  the  upper 
shelf, 

Thrae  bottles  of  diet-dnnk. 

Two  boxes  of  pills. 

A  syringe,  and  other  mathematical  instru«> 
ments* 

On  the  second  shelf  are  several  miscellaneous 
works ;  as. 

Lampoons. 

hays. 

Tailors*  bills. 
*  And  an  almanack  for  the  year  seventeen 
hundred. 

On  the  third  shelf. 
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A  French  grammar. 

A  mourning  hatband ;  and  half  a  bottle  of 
asquebaugb. 

There  will  be  added  to  these  goods,  to  make 
a  complete  auction,  a  collection  of  gold  snuff- 
ooxes  and  clouded  canes,  which  are  to  continue 
in  fashion  for  three  months  after  the  sale. 

The  whole  are  to  be  set  up  and  prized  by 
Charles  Bubbleboy«  who  is  to  open  the  auction 
with  a  speech. 

I  find  I  am  so  very  unhappy,  that,  while  I 
am  busy  in  correcting  the  folly  and  vice  of  one 
sex,  several  exorbitances  break  out  in  the  other. 
1  have  not  thoroughly  examined  their  new 
fashioned  petticoats,  but  shall  set  aside  one 
day  in  the  next  week  for  that  purpose.  The 
following  petition  on  this  subject  was  presented 
to  me  this  rooming : 

'  The  humble  petition  of  William  Jingle, 
Coach-maker  and  Chair- maker,  of  the 
liberty  of  Westminster ; 

•  7b  Isaac  Bickerttaff,  Esquire^  Censor  of 

Great  Britain ; 

*  Showeth, — 'That  upon  the  late  invention 
of  Mrs.  Catharine  Cross-stich,  maotua-maker, 
the  petticoats  of  ladies  were  too  wide  for  enter- 
ing  into  any  coach  or  chair  which  was  in  use 
before  the  said  invention. 

'  That,  for  the  service  of  the  said  ladies,  your 
petitioner  has  built  a  round  chair,  in  the  form 
of  a  lantern,  six  j'ards  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  stool  in  the  centre  of  it ;  the 
said  vehicle  being  so  contrived,  a«  to  receive 
the  passenger  by  opening  in  two  in  the  middle, 
and  closing  mathematically  when  she  is  seated. 

'That  your  petitioner  has  also  invented  a 
coach  for  the  reception  of  one  lady  only,  who 
is  to  be  let  in  at  the  top. 

'  That  the  said  coach  has  been  tried  by  a 
lady's  woman  in  one  of  these  full  petticoats, 
who  was  let  down  from  a  balcony,  and  drawn 
up  again  by  pullie's,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
her  lady,  and  all  who  beheld  her. 

'  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  most  humbly 

prays,  that,  for  the  encouragement  of  ingenuity 

and  useful  inventions,  he  may  be  heard  before 

vou  pass  sentence  upon  the  petticoats  aforesaid. 

*  And  your  petitioner,  &c.* 

I  have  likewise  received  a  female  petition, 
signed  by  several  thousands,  praying  that  1 
would  not  any  longer  defer  giving  judgment  in 
the  case  of  the  petticoat,  many  of  them  having 
put  off  the  making  new  cloaths,  until  such  time 
as  they  know  what  verdict  will  pass  upon  it.  I 
do  therefore,  hereby  certify  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  I'do  design  to  set  apart  Tuesday 
f text  for  the  final  determination  of  that  matter, 
having  already  ordered  a  jury  of  matrons  to  be 
impannelled,  for  the  clearing  up  of  any  difficult 
points  that  may  arise  in  the  trial.- 


Being  informed  that  several  dead  men,  in 
and  about  this  city,  do  keep  out  of  the  way 
and  abscond,  for  fbar  of  being  buried;  and, 
being  willing  to  respite  their  interment,  In  con« 
sideration  of  their  families,  and  in  hopes  of 
their  amendment,  I  shall  allow  them  certain 
privileged  places,  where  they  may  appear  to 
one  another,  without  causing  any  let  or  mo- 
lestation to  the  living,  or  receiving  any,  in 
their  own  persons,  from  the  company  of  up- 
holders. Between  the  hours  of  seven  and 
nine  in  the  morning,  they  may  appear  in  safety 
at  St.  James*s  coffee-house,  or  at  White's,  if 
they  do  not  keep  their  beds,  which  is  more 
proper  for  men  in  their  condition.  From  nine 
to  eleven,  I  allow  them  to  walk  from  Stoiy's 
to  Rosamond's  pond*  in  the  Park,  or  in  any 
other  public  walks  which  are  not  frequented 
by  the  living  at  that  time.  Between  eleven 
and  three,  they  are  to  vanish,  and  keep  out  of 
sight  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  at  which 
time  they  may  go  to  the  Exchange  until  five ; 
and  then,  if  they  please,  divert  themselves  at 
the  Hay-market,  or  Drury-lane,  until  the  play 
begins.  It  is  further  granted  in  favour  of  tliese 
persons,  that  they  may  be  received  at  any  table 
where  there  are  more  present  than  seven  in 
number :  provided  that  they  do  not  take  upon 
thcin  to  talk,  judge,  commend,  or  find  fiauli 
with  any  speech,  action,  or  behaviour  of  the 
living.  In  which  case,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  seize 
their  persons  at  any  place  or  hour  whatsoever, 
and  to  convey  their  bodies  to  the  next  under- 
takers ;  any  thing  in  this  advertisement  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding* 


No.  114.]    Saturday,  December  31, 1709. 

Ct  ill  vitft,  sic  in  stadils,  palchcrrbnam  et  humanlisimain 
exiMimo,  severitatem  eomitatemqae  miscere,  ne  ilU  la 
trisUiUm,  hoc  in  petoUnUam  procedat.     PUn.  EpUc 

As  in  a  roan's  life,  so  in  his  studies,  1  Uiink  It  the  moec 
beaatifiil  and  hamane  ihlnf  in  the  world,  so  to  mingle 
Sr^ivity  with  pleasantry,  that  the  one  may  not  sink  into 
melauchnly,  nor  the  other  rise  ap  into  wantonness. 

Sheer-lane,  December  30. 
I  WAS  walking  about  my  chamber  this  mom 
ing  in  a  very  gay  humour,  when  I  saw  a  coach 
stop  at  my  duor,  and  a  youth  about  fifteen 
alighting  out  of  it,  whom  I  perceived  to  be  the 
eldest  son  of  my  bosom  friend  thtit  I  gave  some 
account  of  in  my  paper  of  the  seventeenth  of  the 
last  month.  1  felt  a  sensible  pleasure  rising  in 
me  at  the  sight  of  him,  my  acquaintance  having 
begun  with  his  father  when  he  was  just  such  a 
stripling,  and  about  that  very  age.  When  he 
came  up  to  me,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
burst  out  in  tears.  1  was  extremely  moved,  and 
immediately  said, '  Child,  how  does  your  father 
do  ?*  He  began  to  reply,  *  My  mother '  But 


•  story's  Gate  at  one  end  of  the  Blrdcage^walk,  still  re- 
uins  Its  name ;  bnt  RqMmond*s-poiKl,  at  the  oUier  cad,  ha» 
been  flHed  up  wttbin  tli&c  few  years. 
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could  not  go  on  for  weepiof^.  I  went  down 
with  him  into  the  coach,  and  gathered  out  of 
hiin,  *  that  his  mother  was  then  dying»  and  that, 
while  the  holy  man  was  doing  the  last  offices 
to  her,  he  had  taken  that  time  to  come  and 
call  me  to  his  father,  who,  he  said,  would  cer- 
tainly break  his  heart,  if  I  did  not  go  and  com- 
fort him.*  The  child's  discretion  in  coming 
to  me  of  his  own  head,  and  the  tenderness  he 
showed  for  his  parents,  would  have  quite  over- 
fowered  me,  had  1  not  resolved  to  fortify  my- 
self for  the  seasonable  performances  of  those 
duties  which  I  owed  to  my  friend.  As  we  were 
going,  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  that  excellent  woman,  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  one  who  has 
ever  been  the  support  of  him  uuder  all  other 
afflictions.  How,  thought  I,  will  he  be  able 
to  bear  the  hour.of  her  death,  that  could  not, 
when  I  was  lately  with  him,  speak  of  a  sick- 
ness, which  was  then  past,  without  sorrow ! 
We  were  now  got  pretty  far  into  Westminster, 
and  arrived  at  my  friend's  house.  At  the  door 
of  it  f  met  Favonius,  not  without  a  secret  satis- 
faction to  find  he  had  been  there.  1  had  for- 
merly conversed  with  him  at  this  house ;  and 
ms  be  abounds  with  that  sort  of  virtue  and 
knowledge  which  makes  religion  beautirul,  and 
oever  leads  the  conversation  into  the  violence 
and  rage  of  party-disputes.  I  listened  to  him 
with  great  pleasure.  Our  discourse  chanced  to 
be  upon  the  subject  of  death^  which  he  treated 
with  such  a  strength  of  reason,  and  greatness 
of  soul,  that,  instead  of  being  terrible,  it  ap- 
peared to  a  mind  rightly  cultivated,  altogether 
to  be  contemned,  or  rather  to  be  desired.  As  1 
met  him  at  the  door,  I  saw  in  his  face  a  certain 
glowingof  grief  and  humanity,  heightened  witn 
an  air  of  fortitude  and  resolution,  which,  as  1 
afterwards  found,  had  such  an  irresistible  force, 
as  to  suspend  the  pains  of  the  dying,  and  the 
lamentation  of  the  nearest  friends  who  attended 
her.  I  went  op  directly  to  the  room  where  she 
Isty,  and  was  met  at  the  entrance  by  my  friend, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  thoughts  had  been 
composed  a  little  before,  at  the  sight  of  me 


racter.  My  heart  was  torn  in  pieces,  to  see 
the  husband  on  one  side  suppressing  and  keep- 
ing down  the  swellings  of  hb  grief,  for  fear  o. 
disturbing  her  in  her  last  moments ;  and  the 
wife,  even  at  that  time,  concealing  the  pains 
she  endured,  for  fear  of  increasing  his  affliction. 
She  kept  her  eyes  upon  him  for  some  moments 
after  she  grew  speechless,  and  soon  after  closed 
them  for  ever.  In  the  moment  of  her  depar- 
ture, my  friend,  who  had  thus  far  commanded 
himself,  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  fell  into  a 
swoon  by  her  bed  side.  The  distraction  of  the 
children,  who  thought  they  saw  both  their 
parents  expiring  together,  and  now  lying  dead 
before  them,  would  have  melted  the  hardest 
heart ;  but  they  soon  perceived  their  father  re- 
cover, whom  I  helped  to  remove  into  another 
room,  with  a  resolution  to  accompany  him  until 
the  first  pangs  of  his  affliction  were  abated.  1 
knew  consolation  would  now  be  impertinent; 
and  therefore  contented  myself  to  sit  by  him, 
and  condole  with  him  in  silence.  For  I  shall 
here  use  the  method  of  an  ancient  author, 
who,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  relating  the  virtues 
and  death  of  Macrinus*s  wife,  expresses  himself 
thus :  '  I  shall  suspend  my  advice  to  this  best 
of  friends,  until  be  is  made  capable  of  receiving 
it  by  those  three  great  remedies,  the  necessity 
of  submission,  length  of  time,  and  satiety  of 
grief.' 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  consider, 
with  much  commisseratiou,  the  melancholy 
state  of  one  who  has  had  such  a  part  of  himself 
torn  from  him,  and  which  he  misses  in  every 
circumstance  of  life.  His  condition  is  like  that 
of  one  who  has  lately  lost  his  right  arm,  and 
is  every  moment  oflferiog  to  help  himself  with 
it.  He  does  not  appear  to  himself  the  same 
person  in  his  house,  at  his  table,  in  company, 
or  in  retirement;  and  loses  the  relish  of  all 
the  pleasures  and  diversions  that  were  before 
entertaining  to  him  by  her  participation  of 
them.  The  most  agreeable  objects  recall  the 
sorrow  for  her  with  whom  he  used  to  enjoy 
them.  This  additional  satisfaction,  from  the 
I  taste  of  pleasures  in  the  society  of  one  we  love. 
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with  charm  of  earlieit  blrdt;  nor  rising  nn 
Oo  this  ddlchtAjl  Uiifl ;  nor  herb,  (nit,  Auwcr, 
GU«erin<  with  ilew ;  nor  fragniDce  after  nhowers ; 
Nor  f  ratefol  evening  mild ;  nor  sUent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glittering  Aar^ight,  wtihoot  thee  fa  tweet' 

The  variety  of  images  id  this  passage  is  iofi- 
Ditely  pleasing,  and  the  recapitulation  of  each 
partictilar  image,  with  a  little  varying  of  the 
expression,  makes  one  of  the  finest  turns  of 
words  that  I  have  ever  seen ;  which  I  rather 
mention,  because  Mr.  Dryden  has  said,  in  his 
preftuse  to  Juvenal,  that  he  coold  meet  with 
no  turn  of  words  in  Milton. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  though  the 
sweetness  of  these  verses  has  something  in  it 
of  a  pastoral,  yet  it  excels  the  ordinary  kind, 
as  much  as  the  scene  of  it  is  above  an  ordinary 
field  or  meadow.  I  might  here,  since  I  am 
accidentally  led  into  this  suhgect,  show  several 
passages  in  Milton  that  have  as  excellent  turns 
of  this  nature  as  any  of  our  English  poets 
whatsoever ;  but  shall  only  mention  that  which 
follows,  in  which  be  describes  the  fallen  angels 
engaged  in  the  intricate  disputes  of  predesti- 
nation, free-will,  and  foreknowledge ;  and,  to 
humour  the  perplexity,  makes  a  kind  of  laby. 
rinth  in  the  very  words  that  describe  it. 

'  Others  apart  ut  nn  a  bill  retired. 
In  thooghts  more  elcTatc,  and  reasonM  high 
or  proTidence,  foreJcnowledge  will,  and  fiite, 
FIx'd  fiOe,  free-will,  fore4cnowledge  abaolnte. 
And  foond  no  end,  in  wandering  mases  lost.** 
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Kovara  int^rvenit  vitiam  eC  calaroitaa, 

Ut  neqne  »pectari,  neqnc  cognosd  pomerit : 

Ita  popalos  studio  stapidas  In  ftinambnio  " 

Animnm  occnparat,  Tcr,  Prol.  de  Uec^'ra. 

A  tnmah  so  nneommon  interven'd. 

As  neither  coold  be  seen,  nor  onderstood  * 

So  ukcn  were  the  people,  so  engag*d 

With  a  ropc^ancerl  tMtman, 

Sheer 'Ume  January ^  S. 
I  WENT  on  Friday  last  to  the  opera,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  a  thin  house  at  so  noble  an 
entertainment,  until  1  heard  that  the  tumbler 
was  not  to  make  bis  appearance  that  night. 
For  my  own  part,  I  was  fully  satisfied  with  the 
sight  of  an  actor,  who,  by  the  grace  and  pro- 
priety of  bis  action  and  gesture,  does  honour 
to  a  human  figure,  as  much  as  the  other 
vilifies  and  degrades  it.  Every  one  will  easily 
imagine  I  mean  signior  Nicolini,  who  sets  off 
the  character  he  bears  in  an  opera  by  bis  ac- 
tion, as  much  as  be  does  the  words  of  it  by  bis 
voice.  Every  limb,  and  every  finger,  contri- 
butes to  the  part  be  acts,  insomuch  that  a  deaf 
man  might  go  along  with  him  in  the  sense  of 
it.  There  is  scarce  a  beautiful  posture  in  an 
old  statue  which  he  does  not  plant  himself  in, 
as  the  different  circumstances  of  the  story  give 
■  ■  I        r^ssass:ss» 

*  Ptradise  Lose,  boc%  it.  ver.  iST 


occasion  fur  it.  He  performs  the  most  ordinary 
action  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  greatness 
of  his  character,  and  shows  the  prince  even  in 
the  giving  of  a  letter,  or  despatching  of  a  mes- 
sage. Our  best  actors  are  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  support  themsdves  with  proper  gesture,  as 
they  move  from  any  considerable  distance  to 
the  front  of  the  stage ;  but  I  have  seen  the 
person  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking  enter  alone 
at  the  remotest  part  of  it,  and  advance  from 
it,  with  such  greatness  of  air  and  mien,  as 
seemed  to  fill  the  stage,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  audience  with 
the  majesty  of  his  appearance.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  dignity  and  elegance  of  this  en- 
tertainment, I  find  for  some  nights  past,  that 
Punchinello  has  robbed  this  gentleman  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  female  spectators.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  I  find  it  so  very  hard  a  task  to 
keep  that  sex  under  any  manner  of  government, 
that  I  have  often  resolved  to  give  them  over 
entirely,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  inven- 
tions. I  was  ill  hopes  that  I  had  brought  them 
to  some  order,  and  was  employing  my  thoughts 
on  the  reformation  of  their  petticoats,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  I  received  information  from  all 
parts,  that  they  run  gadding  after  a  puppet- 
show.  I  know  very  weU,  that  what  1  here  say 
will  be  thought  hy  some  malicious  persons  to 
fiow  from-  envy  to  Mr.  Powell;  for  wbieh 
reason  I  shall  set  the  late  dispnte  between  us 
in  a  true  light.  Mr.  Powell  and  I  had  some 
difference  about  four  moatbs  ago,  which  we 
managed  by  way  of  letter,  as  learned  men 
ought  to  do ;  and  I  was  very  well  contented  to 
bear  such  sarcasms  as  he  was  pleased  to  throw 
upon  me,  and  answered  tbem  with  the  same 
freedom.  In  the  midst  of  this  our  misunder- 
standing and  correspondence,  I  happened  to 
give  the  world  an  account  of  the  order  of  Es- 
quires ;  upon  which  Mr.  Powell  was  so  disin- 
genuous, as  to  make  one  of  bis  puppets,  I  wish 
I  knew  which  of  them  it  was,  declare,  by  way 
of  prologue, '  that  one  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  a  pre- 
tended esquire,  had  written  a  Bcurriloas  piece, 
to  [the  dishonour  of  that  rank  of  men ;'  and 
then,  with  more  art  than  honesty,  concluded, 
'  that  all  the  esquires  an  the  pit  were  abused 
by  his  antagonist  as  much  as  be  was.'  This 
public  accusation  made  all  the  esquires  of  that 
county,  and  several  of  other  parts,  ny  professed 
enemies.  I  do  not  in  the  least  question  but 
that  he  will  proceed  in  his  hostilities ;  and  I 
am  informed,  that  part  of  his  design  in  coming 
to  town,  was  to  carry  the  war  into  my  own 
quarters.  I  do  therefore  solenuily  declare, 
notwithstanding  that  I  am  a  great  lover  of  art 
and  ingenuity,  that  if  1  hear  be  opens  any  of 
his  people's  mouths  against  me,  1  shall  not  fail 
to  write  a  critique  upon  his  whole  performance; 
for  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  naturally  so 
Strang  a  desire  of  praise,  .that  I  cannot  bear 
reproach,  though  from  a  piece  of  timber.    Af 
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hr  Puoch»  wbu  takes  all  opportunities  of  Im- 
cpatterin;  me,  1  Icnow  very  well  liis  origiDsl, 
and  have  been  assured  by  the  joiner  who  put 
bim  together,  '  that  he  was  in  long^  dispute 
with  himself,  whether  be  should  turn  him  into 
several  pegs  and  utensils,  or  make  him  the 
man  lie  is.'  The  same  person  confessed  to  me, 
*  that  be  had  once  actually  laid  aside  hb  bead 
for  a  nutcracker.'  As  for  his  scolding  wife, 
however  she  may  value  herself  at  present,  it  is 
very  well  known,  that  she  is  but  a  piece  of 
crab- tree.  This  artificer  further  whispered  in 
my  ear, '  that  all  bis  courtiers  and  nobles  were 
taken  out  of  a  quickset  hedge  not  far  from 
Islington ;  and  that  doctor  Faustus  himself, 
who  is  now  so  great  a  cor^urer,  is  supposed  to 
have  learned  bis  whole  art  from  an  old  woman 
in  that  neigbbourbood,  whom  be  lon^  served 
in  the  figure  of  a  broom-staC 

iiut,  perhaps,  it  may  look  trivial  to  insisi  so 
much  upon  men's  persons ;  1  shall,  therefore, 
turn  my  thoughts  rather  to  examine  tbeir  be- 
haviour, and  consider,  whether  the  several 
parts  are  written  up  to  that  character  which 
Mr.  Powell  piques  himself  upon,  of  an  able  and 
-udicious  dramatist.  I  have  for  this  purpose 
provided  myself  with  the  works  of  above  twenty 
French  critics*  and  shall  examine,  by  the  rules 
wbioh  they  have  laid  down  upon  the  art  of  the 
stage,  whether  the  unity  of  time,  place,  and 
sw:tion>  be  rightly  observed  in  any  one  of  this 
c^bnted  author  s  productions ;  as  also,  whe- 
ther  in  the  parts  of  his  several  actors>  and  that 
of  Punch  in  particular,  there  is  not  sometimes 
an  impropriety  of  sentimenu,  and  an  impurity 
of  diction. 

H%Ue't  Chocolate-hmse,  January  2. 
I  came  in  here  to-day  at  an  hour  when  only 
the  dead  appear  in  places  of  resort  and  gallan- 
try, and  saw  hung  up  the  escutcheon  of  sir 
Hannibal,  a  gentleman  who  used  to  frequent 
this  place,  and  was  taken  up  and  interred  by 
the  company  of  upholders,  as  having  been  seen 
here  at  an  unlicensed  hour.  The  coat  of  the 
deceased  is,  three  bowls  and  a  jack  in  a  green 
field  ;  the  crest,  a  dice-box,  with  the  king  of 
clubs  and  nam  for  sunoorters.    Some  davs  ^tm 


discourse  bold  find  intrepid ;  and  as  every  one 
has  an  excellence,  as  well  as  a  failing,  which 
distingubhes  him  from  other  men,  ekiquence 
was  his  predominant  quality,  which  be  had  to 
so  great  perfection,  that  it  was  easier  to  him 
to  speak,  than  to  hold  hb  tongue.  This  some- 
times exposed  him  to  the  derision  of  men  who 
bad  much  less  parts  than  himself;  and,  indeed, 
hb  great  volubility,  and  inimitable  manner  of 
speaking,  as  well  as  the  great  eourage  he 
showed  on  those  occasions,  did  sometimes  be- 
tray him  into  that  figure  of  speech  which  b 
commonly  dbliugubbed  by  the  name  of  Gas- 
conade. To  mention  no  other,  he  professed 
in  thb  very  place,  some  days  before  he  died, 
'  that  be  would  be  one  of  the  six  that  would 
undertake  to  assault  me  ;*  for  which  reason  I 
have  bad  hb  figure  upon  my  wall  until  tha 
hour  of  his  death:  and  am  resolved  for  the 
future  to  bury  every  one  forthwith  who  I  hear 
has  an  intention  to  kill  me. 

Since  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  my  adver- 
saries, 1  shall  here  publish  a  short  letter,  which 
I  have  received  from  a  well-wisher,  and  b  as 
follows : 

«  SAOE  SIR, 

'  You  cannot  but  know,  there  are  many 
scribblers,  and  others,  who  revile  you  and  your 
writings.  It  is  wondered  that  you  do  not  exert 
yourself,  and  crush  them  at  once.  I  am.  Sir, 
with  great  respect, 

'  Your  most  bumble  admirer  and  disciple.' 

In  answer  to  this,  I  shall  act  like  my  pre- 
decessor iEsop,  and  give  him  a  fable  instead 
of  a  reply. 

It  happened  one  day,  as  a  stout  and  honest 
mastiff,  that  guarded  the  village  where  be  lived 
against  thieves  and  robbers,  was  very  gravely 
walking,  with  one  of  his  puppies  by  bis  side, 
all  the  little  dogs  in  the  street  gathered  about 
him,  and  barked  at  him.  The  little  puppy 
was  so  oflfended  at  thb  affront  done  to  hb  sire, 
that  he  asked  him  why  he  would  not  fall  upon 
them,  and  tear  them  to  pieces  ?  To  which  the 
sire  answered,  with  great  composure  of  mind, 
'  If  there  were  no  curs,  I  should  be  no  mastiff.' 
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kr)^  foi  the  entrance  of  my  bouMy  thoa|^  I 
had  ordered  both  the  folding-doora  to  be  thrown 
open  for  its  reception.  Upon  this,  I  desired 
the  jury  of  matrons,  who  stood  at  my  ri^t 
hand,  to  inform  themselves  of  her  condition, 
and  know  whether  there  were  any  private  rea- 
sons why  she  might  not  make  her  appearance 
separate  frcnn  her  petticoat.  This  was  managed 
with  great  diicretioD,  and  had  stich  an  effect, 
that  upon  the  return  of  the  verdict  from  the 
bench  of  matrons,  I  issued  out  an  order  forth>- 
with,  '  that  the  criminal  should  be  stripped 
of  her  encumbrances*  until  she  became  little 
enough  to  enter  my  house/  I  had  before  given 
directions  for  an  engine  of  several  legs,  that 
could  contract  or  open  itself  like  the  top  of  an 
nmbrelia,  in  order  to  pt^ce  the  petticoat  upon 
it,  by  which  means  I  might  take  a  leisurely 
survey  of  it,  as  it  should  appear  in  its  proper 
dimensions.  This  was  all  done  accordingly; 
and,  forthwith,  upon  the  closing  of  the  engine, 
the  petticoat  was  brought  into  court.  1  then 
directed  the  machine  to  be  set  upon  the  table, 
and  dilated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the 
garment  in  its  (itmost  circumference ;  but  my 
great  hall  was  too  narrow  for  the  experiment ; 
for,  before  it  was  half  unfolded,  it  described  so 
immoderate  a  circle,  that  the  lower  part  of  it 
brushed  upon  my  face  as  I  sat  in  my  chair  of 
judicature.  I  then  enquired  for  the  person 
that  belonged  to  the  petticoat;  and,  to  my 
great  surprise,  was  directed  to  a  very  beautiful 
young  damsel,  with  so  pretty  a  face  and  shape, 
that  1  bki  her  come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  seated 
her  upon  a  little  crock  at  my  left  hand.  *My 
pretty  maid,'  said  I, '  do  you  own  yourself  to 
have  been  the  inhabitant  of  the  garment  be- 
fore us  ?'  The  girl  1  found,  had  good  sense, 
and  told  me,  with  a  smile,  that, '  notwithstand<- 
ing  it  was  her  own  petticoat  she  should  be 
▼ery  glad  to  see  an  example  made  of  it;  and 
that  she  wore  it  for  no  other  reason,  but  that 
she  had  a  mind  to  look  as  big  and  burly  as 
other  persons  of  her  quality;  that  she  had' 
kept  out  of  it  as  long  as  she  could,  and  until 
she  began  to  appear  little  in  the  eyes  of  her 
acquaintance ;  that,  if  she  laid  it  aside,  people 
would  think  she  was  not  made  like  other  wo- 
men.' I  always  give  great  allowances  to  the 
fair  sex  upon  account  of  the  fashion,  and,  there- 
fore was  not  displeased  with  the  defence  of  my 
pretty  criminal.  I  then  ordered  the  vest  which 
stood  before  us  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  pulley  to 
the  top  of  my  great  hall,  and  afterwards  to  be 
spread  open  by  the  engine  it  was  placed  upon, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  formed  a  very  splen- 
did and  ample  canopy  over  our  he^s,  and  co- 
vered the  whole  court  of  judicature  with  a  kind 
of  silken  rotunda,  in  its  form  not  unlike  the 
cupola  of  Saint  Paul's.  I  entered  upon  the 
whole  cause  with  great  %atJslaction  as  I  sat 
ander  the  shadow  of  it. 
The  counsel  for  the  petticoat  were  now  called 


in,  and  ordered  Co  produce  what  they  had  to 
say  against  the  popular  cry  which  was  raised 
against  it.  They  answered  the  objectkms  will 
g^reat  strength  and  solidity  of  argument,  ana 
expatiated  in  very  florid  harangues,  which  they 
did  not  fall  to  set  off  and  furbelow,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  metaphor,  with  many  periodical 
sentences  and  turns  of  oratoiy.  The  chief  ar- 
guments for  their  client  were  taken,  first,  from 
the  great  benefit  that  might  arise  to  our  wool- 
len manufactory  from  this  inventk>n,  which 
was  calculated  as  follows.  The  common  pet- 
ticoat has  not  above  four  jrards  in  the  circum- 
ference ;  whereas  this  over  our  heads  had  more 
in  the  semi-diameter;  so  that,  by  allowing  it 
twenty-lbor  yards  in  the  circumiference,  the 
five  millions  of  woollen  petticoats  which,  ac- 
cording to  sir  William  Petty,  supposing  what 
ought  to  be  supposed  in  a  well-governed  state, 
that  all  petticoats  are  made  of  that  stuff,  would 
amount  to  thirty  millions  of  those  of  the  an- 
cient mode.  A  prodigious  improvement  of  the 
woollen  trade !  and  what  could  not  fail  to  sink 
the  power  of  France  in  a  few  years. 

To  introduce  the  second  argument,  they 
begged  leave  to  read  a  petition  of  the  rope- 
maken,  wherein  it  was  represented, '  that  the 
demand  for  cords,  and  the  price  of  them,  were 
much  risen  since  this  fashion  came  up.'  At 
this,  all  the  company  who  were  present  lifted 
up  their  esres  into  the  vault ;  and,  1  must  con- 
fess, we  did  discover  many  traces  of  cordage, 
which  were  interwoven  in  the  stiffsningof  the 
drapery. 

A  third  argument  was  founded  upon  a  pe- 
tition of  the  Greenland  trade,  which  likewise 
represented  the  great  consumption  of  whale- 
bone which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  present 
fashion,  and  the  benefit  which  would  thereby 
accrue  to  that  branch  of  the  British  trade. 

To  conclude,  they  gently  touched  upon  the 
weight  and  unwieldinessof  the  garment,  which, 
they  insinuated,  might  be  of  great  use  to  pre- 
serve the  honour  of  families. 

These  arguments  would  have  wrought  very 
much  upon  me,  as  1  then  told  the  company  in 
a  long  and  elaborate  discourse,  had  I  not  con- 
sidered the  great  and  additbnal  expense  which 
such  fashions  would  bring  upon  Mtheit  ^d. 
husbands ;  and,  therefore,  by  no  means  to  be 
thought  of  until  seme  years  after  a  peace.  1 
further  urged,  that  it  woukl  be  a  prejudice  to 
the  ladies  themselves,  who  could  never  expect 
to  have  any  money  in  the  pocket,  if  they  Isid 
out  so  much  on  the  petticoat.  To  this  1  added, 
the  great  temptation  it  might  give  to  virgins, 
of  acting  in  security  like  married  wom«n»  and 
by  that  means  give  a  check  to  matrimony,  an 
institution  always  encouraged  by  wise  societies. 

At  the  same  time,  in  answer  to  the  severe. 
petitions  produced  on  that  side,  1  showed  om 
subscribed  by  the  women  of  several  persons  o* 
quality,  humbly  setting  forth,  '  that,  since  tht 
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iDtroduK^lioii  qf  thin  modi,  tbcir  refp«ct|ve  la^ 
dies  ht4»  i«*te«4  of  bettowins  qd  tbem  their 
cast  gowDiy  out  them  into  fhreadta  and  miied 
thcQ  with  the  cordage  and  buckram,  to  com- 
plete the  stiflbniog  of  tbeir  under  petticoats.' 
For  whicby  and  sundry  other  reasons,  I  pro* 
DouQced  the  petticoat  a  forfeiture;  but»  to 
show  that  I  did  not  make  that  judgment  for 
the  sake  of>^/M«rtf,  I  ordered  it  to  be  fokled 
up,  and  sent  it  as  a  present  to  a  widow-gen- 
tlewoman, who  has  five  daughters  i  desiring 
she  would  make  each  of  them  a  petticoat  out 
of  it,  and  send  me  back  the  remainder,  which 
I  desigu  to  cut  into  stomachers,  caps,  facings 
of  my  waistooat-sleevea,  and  other  garnitures 
suitable  to  my  age  and  quality. 

I  wouM  not  be  understood,  that,  while  I 
discard  this  monstrous  invention,  1  am  an 
enemy  to  the  proper  ornaments  of  the  fair  sex. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  hand  of  nature  has 
poured  on  them  such  a  profusknn  of  charms 
and  graces,  and  sent  them  into  the  world  more 
amiable  and  finished  than  the  rest  of  her  works ; 
so  1  would  have  them  bestow  upon  themselves 
all  the  additional  beaiitiea  that  art  can  supply 
them  with,  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with, 
disguise,  or  pervert  those  of  nature. 

1  consider  woman  as  a  beautiful  romantic 
animal,  that  may  be  adorned  with  furs  and 
feathers,  pearls  and  diamonds,  ores  and  silks. 
The  lynx  shall  east  its  skin  at  her  ftet  to  make 
her  a  tippet ;  the  peacock,  parrot,  and  swan 
shall  pajf  coutribuHotu  to  her  muff ; '  the  sea 
shall  be  searched  for  shells,  and  the  rocks  for 
gems ;  and  ^very  part  uf  nature  furnish  out  its 
share  towards  the  embellishment  of  a  creature 
that  is  the  most  consummate  work  of  it.  All 
this  I  shall^  indulge  them  in ;  but  as  for  the 
petticoat  I  have  been  speaking  of,  I  neither 
can  nor  will  allow  it. 
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Duraie,  ct  Yoamct  r^bot  servajte  iccnndlt. 

yirg.  -SUi.  i.  211. 
Eoddrc  the  bardships  of  yonr  prrscDt  state. 
Live,  and  rcwrve  yoaraeltci  for  belter  (ate.  Dryden, 

Sheer-lanet  January  6.  ^ 

Whbn  I  look  into  the  frame  and  constitution 
of  my  own  mind,  there  is  no  part  of  it  which 
I  observe  with  greater  satisfaction,  than  that 
tenderness  and  concern  which  it  bears  for  the 
good  and  happiness  of  mankind.  My  own  cir- 
cumstances are  indeed  so  narrow  and  sci^nty, 
that  1  should  taste  but  very  little  pleasure, 
9pv\A  I  receive  it  only  from  those  ei\)oyments 
which  are  in  my  own  possession ;  but  by  this 
great  tincture  of  humanity,  which  I  find  in  lUl 
my  thoughts  and  reflections,  I  am  happier  than 
any  single  person  can  be,  with  all  the  wealth, 
strength,  beanty,  and  success,  that  can  be 
conferred  upon  a  SMortal,  if  he  only  relishes 


such  a  proportion  of  these  blessings  as'is  vmted 
in  himself,  and  in  his  own  private  property. 
By  this  means,  every  man  that  does  himself 
any  real  service  does  me  a  kindness.  I  come 
in  for  my  share  in  all  the  good  that  happens  to 
a  man  of  merit  «od  virtue,  and  partake  oi  many 
gifts  of  fortune  and  power  that  I  was  never 
born  to.  There  is  nothing  in  particular  in 
which  1  so  much  rejoice  as  the  deliverance  of 
good  and  generous  spirits  out  of  dangers,  dtflU 
culties,  and  distresses.  And  because  the  world 
does  not  supply  instances  of  this  kind  to  furnish 
out  sufficient  entertainments  for  such  a  hu- 
manity and  benevolence  of  temper,  I  have  ever 
delighted  in  reading  the  history  of  ages  past, 
which  draws  together  into  a  narrow  compass 
the  great  occurrences  and  events  that  are  but 
thinly  sown  in  those  tracts  of  time,  which  Ke 
within  our  own  knowledge  and  observation. 
When  I  see  the  life  of  a  great  man,  who  has 
deserved  well  of  his  country,  after  having  strug- 
gled through  all  the  oppositions  of  prt^dicw 
aiiid  envy,  breaking  out  with  lustre,  and  shining 
forth  in  all  the  splendour  of  success,  I  cfose 
my  book,  and  am  a  happy  man  for  a  whole 
evening. 

But  since,  in  history,  events  are'of  a  mixed 
nature,  and  often  happen  alike  to  the  worthless 
and  the  deserving,  insomuch,  that  we  frequently 
see  a  virtuous  man  dying  In  the  midst  of  dis- 
appointments and  calamities,  and  the  vicious 
ending  their  days  in  prosperity  and  peace,  I 
love  to  amuse  myself  with  the  accounts  I  meet 
with  in  fabulous  histories  and  fictions ;  for  ia 
this  kind  of  writing  we  have  always  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  vice  punisbed,  and  virtue  re- 
warded^ Indeed,  were  we  able  to  view  a  man 
in  the  whole  circle  of  his  existence,  we  should 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  close  with 
happiness  or  misery,  according  to  his  proper 
merit:  but  though  our  view  of  him  is  inter- 
rupted by  death  before  the  finishing  of  his  ad- 
ventures, if  I  may  so  speak,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  conclusion  and  ci^tastroplve  is  alto- 
gether suitable  to  bis  behaviour.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  being  of  a  roan,  considered  as 
a  hero  or  a  knight-errant,  is  comprehended 
within  the  limits  of  a  poem  or  romance,  and» 
therefore,  always  ends  to  our  satisfaction  ;  so 
that  inventions  of  this  kind  are  like  food  and 
exercise  to  a  good-natured  disposition,  which 
they  please  and  gratify  at  the  same  time  Hut 
tbey  nourish  and  strengthen.  Xbe  greater  the. 
a£B)ction  is  in  which  we  see  pur  favourites  m, 
these  relations  engaged,  the  greater  is  the  plea- 
sure we  take  in  seeing  ihem  relieved. 

Among  the  many  feigned  histories  which  I 
have  met  with  in  roy  reading*  there  is  non^ 
in  which  th^  hero's  perplexity  is  greater,  and 
the  winding  out  of  it  more  difficult,  than  that 
in  a  French  author  whose  name  I  have  forgot. 
It  so  happens,  that  the  hero's  mistress  was  tht 
sIsUr  of  hU  most^injigi^te^frif^jijli^pr  cer- 
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tain  reasons  was  gWtn  out  to  be  dead,  while 
he  was  preparing  to  leave  his  country  in  quest 
of  adventures.  The  hero  having  heard  of  his 
friend's  death,  immediately  repaired  to  his  mis- 
tress,  to  condole  with  her,  and  comfort  her. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  her  garden,  he  discovered 
at  a  distance  a  man  clasped  in  her  arms,  and 
embraced  with  the  most  endearing  tendemeu. 
What  should  he  do  ?  It  did  not  consist  with 
the  gentleness  of  a  knight-errant  either  to  kill 
his  mistress,  or  the  man  whom  she  was  pleased 
to  favour.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  have 
spoiled  a  romance,  should  he  have  laid  violent 
hands  on  himself.  In  short,  he  immediately 
entered  upon  his  adventures ;  and,  after  a  long 
series  of  exploits,  found  out  by  degrees  that 
the  person  he  saw  in  his  mistress's  arms  was 
her  own  brother,  taking  leave  of  her  before  he 
left  his  country,  and  the  embrace  she  gave  him 
nothing  else  but  the  affectionate  farewell  of  a 
sister :  so  that  he  had  at  once  the  two  greatest 
satisfactions  that  could  enter  into  the  heart  of 
man,  in  finding  his  friend  alive,  whom  he 
thought  dead  ;  and  his  mistress  faithful,  whom 
he  had  believed  jnconstaut. 

There  are  indeed  some  disasters  so  very  fatal, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  accidents  to  rectify 
them.  Of  this  kind  was  that  of  poor  Lucretia ; 
and  yet  we  see  Ovid  has  found  an  expedient 
even  in  this  case.  He  describes  a  beautiful  and 
ruyal  virgin  walking  on  the  sea  shore,  where 
she  was  discovered  by  Neptune,  and  violated 
after  a  long  and  unsuccessful  importunity.  To 
mitigate  her  sorrow,  he  offers  her  whatever  she 
could  wish  for.  Never  certainly  was  the  wit 
of  woman  more  puzzled  in  finding  out  a  stra- 
tagem to  retrieve  her  honour.  Had  she  desired 
to  be  changed  into  a  stock  or  stone,  a  beast, 
fish,  or  fowl,  she  would  have  been  a  loser  by  it : 
or,  had  she  desired  to  have  been  made  a  sea- 
nymph,  or  a  goddess,  her  immortality  would 
but  have  perpetuated  her  disgrace.  '  Give  me, 
therefore,'  said  she, '  such  a  shape  as  may  make 
me  incapable  of  suffering  again  the  like  cala- 
mity, or  of  being  reproached  for  what  I  have 
already  suffered.'  To  be  short,  she  was  turned 
into  a  man,  and,  by  that  only  means,  avoided 
the  danger  and  imputation  she  so  much  dreaded. 

I  was  once  myself  in  agonies  of  grief  that  are 
unutterable,  and  in  so  great  a  distraction  of 
mind  that  I  thought  myself  even  out  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  receiving  comfort.  The  occasion  was  as 
follows.  When  I  was  a  youth  in  a  part  of  the  army 
which  was  then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  in  love 
with  an  agreeable  young  woman,  of  a  good  fa- 
mily in  those  parts,  and  had  the  satisfaction^^ 
seeing  my  addresses  kindly  received,  which  oc- 
casioned the  perplexity  I  am  going  to  relate. 

We  were  in  a  calm  evening  diverting  our- 
selves upon  the  top  of  the  cliff  with  the  prospect 
of  the  sea,  and  trifling  away  the  time  in  such 
little  fondnesses  as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people 
in  business,  and  most  agreeable  to  those  in  love. 


In  the  midst  of  these  our  innocent  endear- 
ments, she  snatched  a  paper  of  verses  out  of 
my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I  was 
following  her,  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground^ 
though  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk  under  her,  and 
threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  a  height 
upon  such  a  range  of  rocks,  as  would  have 
dashed  her  into  ten  thousand  pieces,  had  her 
body  been  made  of  adamant.  It  is  much  easier 
for  my  reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind  upon 
such  an  occasion,  than  for  me  to  express  it.  I 
said  to  myself,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  heaven 
to  relieve  me !  when  I  awaked,  equally  trans- 
ported and  astonished,  to  see  myself  drawn  out 
of  an  affliction  which  the  very  moment  before 
appeared  to  me  altogether  inextricable. 

The  impressions  of  grief  and  horror  were  so 
lively  on  this*  occasion,  that  while  they  lasted 
they  made  me  more  miserable  than  I  was  at 
the  real  death  of  this  beloved  person,  which 
happened  a  few  months  after,  at  a  time  when 
the  match  between  us  was  concluded ;  inas- 
much as  the  imaginary  death  was  untimely, 
and  I  myself  In  a  sort  an  acceuary ;  whereas 
her  real  decease  had  at  least  these  alleviatrons, 
of  being  natural  and  inevitable. 

The  memory  of  the  dream  I  have  related  still 
dwells  so  strongly  upon  me,  that  I  can  never 
read  the  description  of  Dover.cliff  in  Shaks- 
peare^s  tragedy  of  King  Lear,  without  a  fresh 
sense  of  my  escape.  The  prospect  from  that 
place  is  drawn  with  such  proper  incidents^  that 
whoever  can  read  it  without  growing  giddy 
must  have  a  good  head,  or  a  very  b&d  one. 

Come  on,  air,  bere*«  the  place :  stand  ttltl  I  bow  fiearAil 
And  ditzy.tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  lowT 
Tlic  crows  and  choughs  that  tving  the  mMway  air, 
Show  scarce  as  grctss  as  beetles.    Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire— DrcadAil  trade ! 
Metblnks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  bis  head. 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  lllce  mice,  and  yon  Ull  anchoring  baric 
Diminish'd  to  her  boat ;  hv  boat  I  a  bnoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.    The  raammring  snrge. 
That  on  th*  anniimber'd  idle  pebbles  beats, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.    Til  look  no  more, 
-Lest  my  bndn  tnm. 

No.  118  ]  Tuesday,  Jamtary  10,  1709-10. 

La<iistl  satis,  cdtsU  satis,  atqac  bibisti. 

Tempos  abire  Ubi— •  Hon  <.  Ep.  U.  214. 

Already  glnttcd  with  a  (krce  of  age, 

Tls  Umc  for  thee  to  quit  the  wanCoo  stage 

Frasteis* 

f^m  my  own  Jparimeni,  January  8. 
I  THOUGHT  to  have  given  over  my  prosecu- 
tion of  the  dead  for  this  season,  having  by  me 
many  other  projects  for  the  reformation  of 
mankind ;  but  I  have  received  so  many  com- 
plainU  from  such  different  hands,  that  I  shall 
disoblige  multitudes  of  my  correspondents,  if 
I  do  not  take  notice  of  them.  Some  of  the 
deceased,  wbo»  I  thought,  had  been  laid  quietly 
iB  their  gr.v...  .«  .«ch  h^{i{g|.^puWic 
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MfembUef ,  that  I  mutt  be  forced  to  deal  with' 
them  at  Evander  did  with  bit  triple-lived  ad- 
venary;  wbo,  according  to  Virgil,  wtt  forced 
to  kill  htm  thrice  over,  before  be  could  detpatcb 
him. 

Tcr  ktho  steraendas  er«. 

Thrice  1  sent  him  to  Uie  Slyf  Ian  ihore. 

I  am  likewite  informed,  that  tereral  wivet 
of  my  dead  men  have,  tince  the  deceate  of  their 
hatbands,  been  teen  in  many  public  placet, 
without  mourning  or  regard  to  common  de- 
cency. 

1  am  further  adrited,  that  teveral  of  the  de- 
funct, contrary  to  the  woollen  act,  pretume  to 
drett  therotelvei  in  lace,  embroidery,  tillct,. 
mutlint,  and  other  omamentt  forbidden  to  per- 
tout  in  their  condition.  Tbete  and  other  the 
like  tnformatioot  moving  me  thereunto,  I  must 
detire,  for  dittinction  take,  and  to  conchide 
thit  tubject  for  ever,  that  when  any  of  these 
posthumouB  persont  appear,  or  are  spoken  of, 
that  their  wiret  may  be  called  widows,-  their 
houMt,  sepulchres t  their  chariots  hearses; 
and  their  garments,  >8a»»</.-  on  which  condi- 
tk>n,  they  thall  be  allowed  all  the  conveniencies 
that  dead  men  can  in  reason  desire. 

As  I  was  writing  this  morning  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  received  the  following  letter : 

•  MR.  BICKERSTAFF,  From  the  banks  of  Styx. 

'  I  mutt  confets,  1  treated  you  very  tcurri- 
loutly  when  you  first  sent  me  hither ;  but  you 
have  despatched,  such  multitudes  afUr  me  to 
keep  roe  in  countenance,  that  I  am  very  well 
reconciled  both  to  you  and  my  condition.  We 
live  very  lovingly  together ;  for,  as  death  makes 
us  all  equal,  it  makes  us  very  much  delight  in 
one  another's  company.  Our  time  passes  away 
much  after  the  same  manner  as  it  did  when 
we  were  among  you :  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping,  are  our  chief  diversions.  Our  Quid- 
nuncs between  whiles  go  to  a  coflfee-house, 
where  they  have  several  warm  liquors, made  of 
the  waters  of  Lethe,  with  very  good  poppy-tea. 
We  that  are  the  sprightly  geniuses  of  the  place 
refresh  ourselves  frequently  with  a  bottle  of 
mum,  and  tell  stories  until  we  fall  asleep.  You 
would  do  well  to  send  among  us  Mr.  Dodweirs 
book  against  the  immortality  of  toe  soul",  which 
would  be  of  great  consolation  to  our  whole 
fraUmity,  who  would  be  very  glad  to  find  that 
they  are  dead  for  good  and  all,  and  would,  in 

particular,  make  me  rest  for  ever 
t  Yours. 

'JOHN  PARTRIDGE. 

*  P.  S.  Sir  James  is  just  arrived  here  in  good 
health.' 

The  foregoing  letter  was  the  more  pleasing 
to  me,  because  1  perceive  some  little  symptoms 
in  it  of  a  rwutciUtion ;  and  having  lately  teen 


the  predictiont  of  thit  author,  which  are  written 
in  a  true  protettant  spirit  of-  prophecy,  ahd  % 
particular  zeal  against  the  French  king,  I  have 
some  thoughts  of  sending  for  him  from  tho 
banks  of  Styx,  and  reinstating  him  in  his  own 
house,  at  the  sign  of  the  Globe  in  Salisbury- 
street.  For  the  encouragement  of  him  and 
others,  I  shall  oflfer  to  their  consideration  a 
letter,  which  gives  me  an  account  of  the  revival 
of  one  of  their  brethren. 

«SIR,  December  31. 

'  I  have  peruseo  yourTatlerof  this  day,  and 
have  wept  over  it  with  great  pleasure ;  I  wish 
you  would  be  more  frequent  in  your  family- 
pieces.  For,  as  I  consider  you  under  the  notion 
of  a  great  designer,  I  think  these  are  not  your 
least  valuable  performances.  I  am  glad  to  find 
you  have  given  over  your  face-painting  for  some 
time,  because  I  think  you  have  employed  your- 
self more  in  grotesque  figures  than  in  beauties ; 
for  which  reason  I  would  rather  see  you  work 
upon  history-pieces,  than  on  single  portraits. 
Your  several  draughts  of  dead  men  appear  to 
me  as  pictures  of  still- life,  and  have  done  great 
good  in  the  place  where  I  live.  The  esquire 
of  a  neighbouring  village,  who  had  been  a  long 
time  in  the  number  of  non-entities,  it  entirely 
recovered  by  them.  For  these  several  years 
past,  there  was  not  a  hare  in  the  county  that 
could  be  at  rest  for  him ;  and  I  think,  the 
greatest  exploit  he  ever  boasted  of  was,  that 
when  he  was  high-sherifl'  of  the  county,  he 
hunted  a  fox  so  far,  that  he  could  not  follow 
him  any  farther  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  All 
the  hours  he  spent  at  home,  were  in  swelling* 
himself  with  October,  and  rehearsing  the  won- 
ders he  did  in  the  field.  Upon  reading  your 
papers,  he  has  sold  his  dogs,  shook  off  his  dead 
companions,  looked  into  bis  estate^  got  the 
multiplication-table  by  heart,  paid  his  tithes, 
and  intends  to  take  upon  him  the  office  ef 
church-warden  next  year.  1  wish  the  same 
success  with  your  other  patients,  and  am,  &c.' 

IHito,  January  9. 
When  I  came  home  this  evening,  a  very 
tight  middle-aged  woman  presented  to  me  the 
foUowiug  petition : 

'  Tothe  wors/npful  Isaac Bicherstqf,  Espiire, 

Censor  of  Great- Britain. 
*  The  humble  petition  of  Penelope  Prim,  widow; 
*  Sboweth, 

'  That  your  petitioner  was  bred  a  clear- 
starcber  and  sempstress,  and  for  many  yeart 
worked  to  the  Exchange,  and  to  teveral  alder- 
men's  wives,  lawyers*  clerks,  and  merchanU' 
apprentices. 

*  That  through  the  scarcity  caused  by  re- 
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^ratora  of  bread  corD«  of  whiek  lUrch  is  niade» 
And  the  gentry's  immodenite  frequenting  the 
operai,  the  ladies,  to  save  charges,  hare  their 
beads  washed  at  booie,  and  the  beaux  put  out 
their  linen  to  common  laundresses.  So  that 
your  petitipser  has  little  or  no  work  at  hev 
trade:  Ibr  want  of  which,  she  is  reduced  to 
auob  neces^ty,  that  she  and  her  seven  father- 
Asa  children  must  inevitably  peiisb,  unless  re- 
Tieved  by  your  worship. 

'  That  your  petitioner  is  informed,  that  in 
contempt  of  your  judgment  pronounced  on 
Tuesday  the  third  instant  against  the  new- 
fiashioned  ^tticoatt  or  old-fashMHedfarding^al, 
the  ladies  design  to  go  on  in  that  dress.  And 
since  it  is  presumed  your  worship  will  not  sup- 
press them  by  force,  your  petitioner  humb^ 
desires  you  would  order,  that  nj^  may  be 
added  to  the  dress ;  and  that  she  may  be  beard 
by  her  counsel,  who  has  assured  your  petitioner, 
he  has  such  cogent  reasons  to  offer  to  your 
court,  that  ruflb  and  fardingals  are  inseparable, 
that  he  questions  not  but  two- thirds  of  the 
greatest  beauties  about  town  will  have  cambric 
collars  on  their  necks  before  the  end  of  Easter 
term  next.  He  further  says,  that  the  design 
of  our  greafepgrandmothers  in  this  petticoat, 
was  to  appear  much  bigger  than  the  life  ;  for 
which  reason  they  had  false  shoulder-blades, 
like  wings,  and  the  ruff  above-mentioned,  to 
make  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  their  bodies 
appear  pro^rtionable ;  whereas  the  figure  of 
a  woman  in  the  present  dress  bears,  as  he  calls 
it,  the  figure  of  a  cone,  which,  as  he  advises,  is 
the  same  with  that  of  an  extinguisher,  with  a 
little  knob  at  the  upper  end,  and  widening 
downward,  until  it  ends  in  a  basis  of  a  most 
enormous  cireumlerence. 

'  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  most   humbly 

prays,  that  you  would  restore  the  ruff  to  the 

fardingal,  which  in  their  nature  ought  to  be 

as  inseparable  as  the  two  Hungarian  twins.* 

'  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray.* 

I  have  examined  into  the  allegations  of  this 
])etition,  and  find,  by  several  ancient  pictures 
of  my  own  predecessors,  particularly  that  of 
dame  Deborah  Bickerstaff,  my  great  grand- 
mother, that  the  ruff  and  fardingal  are  made 
use  of  as  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the 


above  her  iostqp.  Tbu  conTince«  qie  of  th% 
reasonableness  of  Mrs.  Prim's  demw4  >  <^d» 
therefore,  I  shall  uQt  allow  the  reviving  of  an^ 
one  part  of  that  ancient  mode,  except  th^ 
whole  is  complied  with.  Mrs.  Prim  is  there- 
fore hereby  empowered  to  carry  home  ruffs  to 
such  as  she  shall  see  in  the  above-mentioned 
petticoats,  and  require  payment  on  demand. 

*«*  Mr.  Bickerstaff  baa  under  ooBsideration 
the  ofltpp  from  the  oerporatian  of  Colchester  o§ 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
quarterly,  provided  that  all  his  dead  persona 
shall  be  obliged  to  wear  the  baiae  of  that  place. 

No.  119.]     Thursday^  January  12, 1709-10. 
lo  teml  labor  Fhrg,  OeoiK.  Ub.  Iv.  6, 

In  wisdom  hait  thoo  made  tbem  all  P 

Sheer- lane,  January  11. 
I  HAVE  lately  implied  myself  with  much  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  curious  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  by  the  help  of  microscopes,  as  tbey 
are  related  by  authors  of  our  own  and  other 
nations.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
prying  into  this  world  of  wonders,  which  nature  ■ 
has  laid  out  of  sight,  and  seems  industrious  to 
conceal  from  us.  Philosophy  had  ranged  over 
all  the  visible  creation,  and  began  to  want  ob- 
jects for  her  enquiries,  when  the  present  age, ' 
by  the  invention  of  glasses,  opened  a  new  and 
inexhaustible  magaaine  of  rarities,  more  won- 
derful and  amazing  than  any  of  those  which 
astonished  our  forefathers.  I  was  yesterday  > 
amusing  mysetf  with  speculations  of  thi^  kind, 
and  reflecting  upon  myriads  of  animals  that 
swim  in  those  little  seas  of  juices  that  are  con-  \ 
tained  in  the  several  vessels  of  a  human  bo4y. 
While  my  mind  was  thus  filled  with  that  secret 
wonder  and  delight,  I  could  not  but  look  upon 
myself  as  in  an  act  of  devotion,  and  am  very 
well  pleased  with  the  thought  of  the  great 
heathen  anatomist,*  who  calls  his  description 
of  the  parts'  of  a  human  body, '  An  hymn  to 
the  Supreme  Being.'  The  reading  of  the  day 
produced  in  my  imagination  an  agreeable 
morning's  dream,  if  I  may  call  it  such ;  for  I 
am  still  m  doubt  whether  it  passed  in  my  sleep* 
ing  or  waking  thoughts.    However  it  was,  I 
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mud  adiipt  it  to  the  bulk  of  objeetc^  which,  wKh 
all  these  belpe,  are  bj  infinite  defpreet  too  mi- 
irate  lor  your  perce|>tion.    We  who  are  uii- 
bodied  spirits  can  sharpen  our  si^t  to  what 
deipree  we  thinic  fit»  and  make  the  least  work 
of  the  creation  distinct  and  risible.    This  fives 
u^  such  ideas  as  cannot  possibly  enter  into  your 
present  conceptions.    There  is  not  the  least 
partiele  of  matter  which  may  not  furnish  one 
jof  us  sufficient  employment  for  a  whole  eter- 
nity.   We  can  still  divide  it,  and  still  open  it, 
and  still  discover  new  wonders  of  providence, 
as  we  look  into  the  different  texture  of  its  parts, 
and  meet  with  beds  of  vegetables,  minerals, 
and  metallic  mixtures,  and  several  kinds  of 
animals  that  lie  hid,  and,  as  it  were,  lost  in  such 
an  endless  fund  of  matter.     1  find  you  are 
surprised  at  this  discourse ;  but  as  your  reason 
tells  you  there  are  infinite  parts  in  the  smallest 
portion  of  matter,  it  will  likewise  convince  you» 
that  there  is  as  great  a  variety  of  secreu,  and 
as  much  room  lor  discoveries,  in  a  particle  no 
bigger  than  the  point  of  a  pin,  as  in  the  globe 
of  the  whole  earth.    Your  miscroscopes  bring 
to  sight  shoals  of  living  creatures  in  a  spoonful 
of  vinegar ;  but  we  who  can  distinguish  them 
in  their  different  magnitudes,  see  among  them 
several  huge  leviathans  that  terrify  the  little 
fry  of  animals  about  them,  and  take  their  past- 
1  time  as  in  an  ocean,  or  the  great  deep.'  I  could 
not  but  smile  at  this  part  of  his  relation,  and 
told  him,  *  I  doubted  not  but  he   could  give 
me  the  history  of  several  invisible  giants,  ac- 
companied with  their  respective  dwarfs,  in  case 
that  any  of  these  little  beings  are  of  a  human 
shape.'    '  You  may  assure  yourself/  said  he, 
*  that  we  see  in  these  little  animals  different 
natures,  instincts,  and  modes  of  life,  which 
correspond  to  what  you  observe  in  creatures  of 
bigger  dimensions.     We  descry  millions  of 
species  subsisting  on  a  green  leaf,  which  your 
glasses  represent  only  in  crowds  and  swarms. 
What  appears  to  your  eye  but  as  hair  or  down 
rising  on  the  surface  of  it,  we  find  to  be  woods 
and  forests,  inhabited  by  beasts  of  prey,  that 
are  as  dreadful  in  those  their  little  haunts,  as 
lions  and  tigers  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia.'    I  was 
much  delighted  with  bis  discourse,  and  could 
not  forbear  telling  him,  '  that  I  should  be  won- 
derfully pleased  to  see  a  natural  history  of  im- 
perceptibles,  containing  a  true  account  of  such 
Yegetables  and  animals  as  grow  and  live  out  of 
sight.    '  Such  disquisitions,'  answered  be,  *  are 
very  suitable  to  reasonable  creatures ;  and,  you 
may  be  sure,  there  are  many  curious  spirits 
among  us   who  employ  themselves  in  such 
amosements.    For,  as  our  hands  and  all  our 
senses  may  be  fonned  to  what  degree  of  strength 
and  delicacy  we  please,  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  sight,  we  can  make  what  experiments  we 
are  inclined  to,  how  small  soever  the  matter 
be  in  which  we  make  them.    I  have  been  pre- 
sent at  the  dissection  of  a  mite,  and  have  seen 
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the  skeleton  6(  a  flea.  I  have  been  shown  a 
forest  of  numberless  treesi  which  has  been 
picked  out  of  as  acorn.  Your  microscope  can 
show  yoo  ia  it  a  complete  oak  in  miniature ; 
and  could  you  suit  all  your  organs  as  we  do,  you 
might  pluck  an  acorn  from  this  little  oak, 
which  contains  another  tree ;  and  so  proceed 
from  tree  to  tree,  as  long  as  you  would  think 
6t  to  continue  your  disquisitions.  It  is  almost 
impossible,'  added  he,  '  to  talk  of  things  so  re* 
mote  from  common  life,  and  the  ordinary  no- 
tions which  mankind  receive  from  blunt  and 
gross  organs  of  sense,  without  appearing^  ex- 
travagant and  ridiculous.  You  have  often  seen 
a  dog  opened,  to  observe  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  or  make  any  other  useful  enquiry  ;  and 
yet  would  be  tempted  to  laugh  if  I  should  tpU 
you,  that  a  circle  of  much  greater  philosophers 
than  any  of  the  Royal  Society,  were  present  at 
the  cutting  up  of  one  of  thoee  little  animals 
which  we  find  in  the  blue  of  a  plum :  that  it 
was  tied  down  aUve  before  them  ;  and  that  they 
observed  the  palpitations  of  the  heart,  the 
course  of  the  blood,  the  working  of  the  muscles, 
and  the  convulsions  in  the  several  limbs,  with 
great  accuracy  and  improvement.'  '  I  must 
confess,'  said  I, '  for  my  own  part,  f  go  along 
with  you  in  all  your  discoveries  with  great  plea- 
sure: but  it  is  oertain,  they  are  too  fine  for 
the  gross  of  mankind,  who  are  more  struck 
with  the  description  of  every  thing  that  is  great 
and  bulky.  Accordingly  we  find  the  best  judge 
of  human  nature  setting  forth  his  wisdom,  not 
in  the  formation  of  these  minute  animals, 
though  indeed  no  less  wonderful  than  the  other, 
but  in  that  of  the  leviathan  and  behemoth,*/ 
the  hon%,  and  the  crocodile.'  '  Your  obser- 
vation,* said  he, '  is  very  just ;  and  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, for  my  own  part,  that  although  it 
is  with  much  delight  that  I  see  the  traces  of  pro- 
vidence in  these  instances,  I  still  take  greater 
pleasure  in  considering  the  works  of  the  creation 
in  their  immensity,  than  in  their  minuteness. 
For  this  reason,  I  rejoice  when  I  strengthen 
my  sight  so  as  to  make  it  pierce  into  the  most 
remote  spaces,  and  take  a  view  of  thoee  heavenly 
bodies  which  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
eyes,  though  assisted  by  telescopes.  What  yon 
look  upon  as  one  confused  white  in  the  milky 
way,  appears  to  me  a  long  track  ofi  heavens, 
distinguished  by  stars  that  are  ranged  in  proper 
figures  and  constellations.  While  you  are  ad- 
miring the  sky  in  a  starry  night,  I  am  enter- 
tained with  a  variety  of  worlds  and  suns  plaeed 
one  above  another,  and  rising  up  to  such  an 
immense  distance,  that  no  created  eye  can  sea 
an  end  of  them.' 

The  latter  part  of  his  discourse  flung  me 
into  such  an  astonishment,  that  he  had  been 
silent  for  some  time  before  I  took  notice  of 


«  See  Job,  chap,  xxxix.  xl.  xlt. 
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it ;  when  on  a  sudden  1  started  up  and  drew 
my  curtains,  to  look  if  any  one  was  near  me, 
but  tiw  nobody,  and  cannot  tell  to  this  moment 
whether  it  was  my  good  genius  or  m  dream  that 
left  me. 


No.  1«0.]    Saturday,  Januartf  14,  1709-10. 

Velot  ullvii,  ubi  pMalm 

FaUntei  error  certo  de  tramile  peilit ; 
lUe  •tniMrorBom,  hie  dextrorsam  abiu 

Hot.  IL  Sat.  lit.  48. 

When,  Id  «  wood,  wc  leave  the  certain  way, 
Oiie  error  ti)o\%  ns,  thoagb  we  varions  stray, 
Some  lo  the  left,  and  aome  to  t'other  side.— Fr««ri*. 

Sheer-lane,  January  13. 
Instbad  of  considering  any  particular  passion 
or  character  in  any  one  set  of  men,  my  thoughts 
were  last  night  employed  on  the  contemplation 
of  human  life  in  general ;  and  truly  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  whole  species  are  hurried  on 
by  the  same  desires,  and  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits,  accordiug  to  the  different  stages  and 
, ;  divisions  of  life.      Youth  is  devotcd_to  lust^ 
'    middifi  age  to  wnkikkm,  HXdrnf^  to  arjiFice. 
r^iChese  are  the-Xhwe  getreral  niotrves  -and  prin- 
j    ciples  of  BctioB  both  in  good  and  bad  men  ; 
■    thougb  it  must  be  ackiLQwIedged,  J  bat,  they 
change  their  names,  and  retina  their  natures, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  person  whom 
they  direct  and  animate.     For,  with  the  good, 
lust  becomes   virtuoiis  love;    ambition,   true 
honour ;   and  avarice,  the  care  of  posterity. 
This  scheme  of  thought  amused  me  very  agree- 
ably until  1  retired  to  rest,  and  afterwards 
formed  itself  intu  a  pleading  and  regular  vision, 
which  I  shall  describe  in  all  its  circumstances, 
as  the  objects  presented  themselves,  whether 
in  a  serious  or  ridiculous  manner. 

J  dreamed  that  f  was  in  a  wood,  of  so  pro- 
diglOUTIll^Eltent;  ajadTciil  ttJtQ^titek  A.xsriety 
of  walks  and  alleys,  that  all  mankind  were  lost 
and  bewildered  in  it.  After  having  wandered 
up  and  down  some  time,  f  came  into  the  centre 
of.it,  which  opened  into  a  wide  plain  filled 
with  multitudes  of  both  sexes.  I  here  disco- 
vered three  great  roads,  very  wide  and  long, 
that  led  into  three  different  parts  of  the  forest. 
On  a  sudden,  the  whole  multitude  broke  into 
three  parts,  according  to  their  different  ages, 
and  marched  in  their  respective  bodies  into 
the  three  great  roads  that  lay  before  them. 
As  I  had  a  mind  to  know  how  each  of  these 
roads  terminated,  and  whither  they  would  lead 
those  who  passed  through  them,  I  joined  m«. 
self  with  the  assembly  that  were  in  the  flower 
and  vigour  of  their  age,  and  called  themselves 
*  the  band  of  lovers.'  I  found,  to  my  great 
surprise,  that  several  old  men  besides  myself 
had  intruded  into  this  agreeable  company ;  as 
1  had  before  observed,  there  were  some  young 
men  who  had  united  themselves  to  '  the  band 
of  misers/  and  were  walking  uo  the  oath  ^f 


avarice ;  thoiigb  both  made  a  very  ridiculous 
flgure,  and  were  as  much  laughed  at  by  those 
they  joined,  as  by  those  they  forsook.  The 
walk  which  we  marehed  up,  for  thickness  of 
shades,  embroidery  of  flowers^  and  melody  of 
birds,  with  the  distant  purling  of  streams,  and 
falls  of  water,  was  so  wonderfully  delightful, 
that  it  charmed  our  senses,  and  intoxicated  our 
minds  with  pleasure.  We  had  not  been  long 
here,  before  every  man  singled  out  some  woman, 
to  whom  he  offered  his  addresses,  and  professed 
himself  a  lover ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  we  per- 
ceived this  delicious  walk  to  grow  more  narrow 
as  we  advanced  in  it,  until  it  ended  in  many 
intricate  thickets,  mazes,  and  labyrinths,  that 
were  so  mixed  with  roses  and  brambles,  brakes 
of  thorns  and  beds  of  flowers,  rocky  paths  and 
pleasing  grottos,  that  it  was  hard  to  say,  whether 
it  gave  greater  delight  or  perplexity  to  those 
who  travelled  in  it. 

It  was  here  that  the  lovers  began  to  be  eager 
in  their  pursuits.  Some  of  their  mistresses, 
who  only  seemed  to  retire  for  the  sake  of  form 
and  decency,  led  them  into  plantations  that 
were  disposed  into  regular  walks ;  where,  after 
they  had  wheeled  about  in  some  turns  and 
windings,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  over- 
taken, and  gave  their  hands  to  those  who  pur- 
sued them.  Others  withdrew  from  their  fol- 
lowers into  little  wildernesses,  where  there  were 
so  many  paths  interwoven  with  each  other  iu 
so  much  confusion  and  irregularity,  that  several 
of  the  lovers  quitted  the  pursuit,  or  broke  their 
hearts  in  the  chase.  It  was  sometimes  very  odd 
to  see  a  man  pursuing  a  fine  woman  that  was 
following  another,  whose  eye  was  fixed  upon  a 
fourth,  that  had  her  own  game  in  view  in  some 
other  quarter  of  the  wilderness.  I  could  not 
but  observe  two  things  in  this  place  which  I 
thought  very  particular.  That  several  persons, 
who  stood  only  at  the  end  of  the  avenues,  and 
cast  a  careless  eye  upon  the  nymphs  during 
their  whole  flight,  often  catched  them  ;  when 
those  who  pressed  them  the  most  warmly, 
through  all  their  turns  and  doubles,  were 
wholly  unsuccessful ;  and  that  some  of  my  own 
age,  who  were  at  flrst  looked  upon  with  aversion 
and  contempt,  by  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  wilderness,  and  by  dodging  their  women  in 
the  particular  corners  and  alleys  of  it,  catched 
them  in  their  arms,  and  took  them  from  those 
whom  they  really  loveil  and  admired.  There 
was  a  particular  grove,  which  wa&  calJS^  '  ^^^ 
Jabv»ntir-otiQquetie8Y""Wto^iiiaBy,^e5l3^ 
ticed  to  the  chase,  but  few  returned  with  pur- 
chase. It  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  a  cele- 
brated beauty,  by  smiling  upon  one,  casting  a 
glance  upon  another,  beckouiug  to  a  thinl,  antt 
adapting  her  charms  and  graces  to  the  several 
follies  of  those  that  admired  her,  drawing  into 
the  labyrinth  a  whole  pack  of  lovers,  that  lost 
themselves  in  the  maze,  and  never  could  find 
their  way  out  of  it.  However,  it  was  some 
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latkfactioD  te  me,  to  Bee  maDy  of  the  fair-ooet, 
who  bad  thus  deluded  tbeir  followers,  and  Jeft 
tbcm  among  the  intricacies  of  the  labyrinth, 
obliged,  when  they  came  out  of  it,  to  surrender 
(o  the  first  partner  that  offered  himself.  I  now 
Wl  crossed  over  all  the  difficult  and  perplexed 
passages  that  seemed  to  bound  our  walk,  when 

00  the  other  side  of  them  I  saw  the  same  great 
road  running  on  a  little  way  until  it  was  ter- 
minated by  two  beautiful  temples.  I  stood 
here  for  some  time,  and  saw  most  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  had  been  dispersed  amongst  the 
thickets,  coming  out  two  by  two,  and  march- 
ing up  in  pairs  towards  the  temples  that  stood 
before  us.  The  structure  on  the  right  hand 
was,  as  I  afteijyarS^fbttngj^^ooasglTaled  to-AW* 

and  could  not  be  entered  bui'^ 
rrnrlTni  rfVflml  a  rind  nr  snmo  tifTifr  token, 
from  a  perMm  who  was  placed  as  a  guard  at 
the  gate  of  it.  He  wore  a  garland  of  roses  and 
myrtles  on  his  head,  and  en  his  shoulders  a 
robe  like  an  imperial  mantle,  white  and  un- 
spotted all  over,  excepting  only,  that  where  it 
was  clasped  at  his  breast,  there  were  two  golden 
turtle-doves  that  buttoned  it  by  their  bills, 
which  were  wrought  in  rubies.  He  was  called 
by  the  name  of  ffyiaeiu^nd  was  seated  near 
the  entrance  of  the  temple,  in  a  delicious 
bower,  made  up  of  several  trees,  that  were  em- 
braced 1^  woodbines,  jasamines,  and  amaranths, 
which  were  as  so  many  emblems  of  marriage, 
and  ornaments  to  the  trunks  that  supported 
them.    As  I  was  single  and  unaccompanied, 

1  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  temple,  and 
for  that  reason  am  a  stranger  to  all  the  mys- 
teries that  were  performed  in  it.  I  had,  how- 
ever, the  curiosity  to  observe  how  the  several 
couples  that  entered  were  disposed  of;  which 
wu  after  the  following  manner.  There  were 
two  great,  gates  on  the  backside  of  the  edifice, 
at  which  the  whole  crowd  was  let  out.  At  one 
of  these  gates  were  two  women,  extremely 
beautiful,  though  in  a  different  kind,  the  one 
baving  a  very  careful  and  composed  air,  the 
other  a  sort  of  smile  and  ineffable  sweetness  in 
her  countenance.  The  name  of  the  first  was 
Discretion,  and  of  the  other  Complacency.  All 

-^tQOcaiDe  Out  of  this  gate,  and'pilttbemselves' 
underttae  diieccion  of  these  two  sislenv^  were 
immediately  conducted  by  them  into  gardens, 
groves,  and  meadows,  which  abounded  in  de- 
lights, and  were  furnished  with  every  thing 
that  could  make  them  the  proper  seats  of  hap- 
piness. The  second  gate  of  this  temple  let  out 
all  the  couples  thftt  were  unhappily  married, 
who  came  out  linked  together  with  chains, 
which  each  of  them  strove  to  break,  but  could 
not.  Several  of  these  were  such  as  bad  never 
been  acquainted  with  each  other  before  they 
met  in  the  great  walk,  or  bad  been  too  well 
acquainted  in  the  thicket.  The  entrance  to 
this  gate  was  possesseu  by  three  sisters,  who 
joined  themselves  with   these  wretches,  and 


occasioned  most  of  tbeir  miseries.  The  youngest 
of  the  sisters  was  known  by  the  name  of  Levity, 
who,  with  the  innocence  of  a  virghiy^id  the 
dress  and  behavk>ur  of  a  harlot.  The  name  of 
the  second  was  Contention,  who  bore  on  her 
right  arm  a  mufiTmade  of  the  skin  of  a  )>or- 
cupine ;  and  on  her  left  carried  a  little  lap-dog, 
that  barked  and  snapped  at  every  one  that 
passed  by  her. 

The  eldest  of  the  sisters,  who  seemed  to  have 
a  haughty  and  imperious  air,  was  always  ac- 
companied with  a  tawny  cupid,  who  generally 
marched  before  her  with  a  little  mace  on  his 
shoulder,  the  end  of  which  was  fashioned  into 
the  horns  of  i,  stag.  Her  garments  were  yel- 
Jow,  and  her  complexion  pale.  Her  eyes  were 
piercing,  but  had  odd  casts  in  them,  and  that 
particular  distemper,  which  makes  persons 
who  are  troubled  with  it,  see  objects  double. 
Upon  enquiry,  I  was  informed  that  her  name 
was  Jealousy. 

Having  finished  my  observations  upon  this 
temple  and  its  votaries,  I  repaired  to  that 
which  stood  on  the  left  hand,  and  was  called 
'  the  temple  of  lust.'  The  front  of  it  was 
raised  on  Corinthian  pillars,  with  all  the  me- 
retricious ornaments  that  accompanied  that 
order ;  whereas  that  of  the  other  was  composed 
of  the  chaste  and  matron-like  ionic.  The 
sides  of  it  were  adorned  with  several  grotesque 
figures  of  goats,  sparrows,  heathen  gods,  satyrs, 
and  monsters  made  up  of  half  men  half  beast. 
The  gates  were  unguarded,  and  open  to  all 
that  had  a  mind  to  enter.  Upon  my  going  in, 
I  found  the  windows  were  blinded,  and  let  in 
only  a  kind  of  twilight,  that  served  to  discover 
a  prodigious  number  of  dark  corners  and  apart- 
ments, into  which  the  whole  temple  was  di- 
vided. I  was  here  stunned  with  a  mixed  noise 
of  clamour  and  jollity.  On  one  side  of  me  I 
heard  singing  and  dancing;  on  the  other,  brawls 
and  clashing  of  swords.  In  short,  I  was  so 
little  pleased  with  the  place,  that  I  was  going 
out  of  it ;  but  found  I  could  not  return  by  the 
gate  where  I  entered,  which  was  barred  against 
all  that  were  come  in,  with  bolts  of  iron,  and 
locks  of  adamant.  There  was  no  going  back 
from  this  temple  through  the  paths  of  pleasure 
which  led  to  it.  .  AH  who-  passed  through  th6 
ceremonies  of  the  place,  went  out  at  an  iron 
wicket,  which  was  kept  by  a  dreadful  giant, 
called  Remorse,  that  bald-a  suumrge  of  toor- 
pions  in  hi&haod^  and  drove  them  in^o-lfaeofily 
outlet  from  that  templet  This  was.a>  paeoagc 
so^nigged,  Hr -unevctJ,' and'choked  with  so 
many  thorns  and  briars,  that  it  was  a  melan- 
cl^ly  spectacle  to  behold  the  pains  and  diffi- 
culties which  both  sexes  suffered  who  walkeu 
through  it.  The  men,  though  in  the  prints 
of  their  youth,  appeared  weak  and  enfeebled 
with  old  age.  The  women  wrung  their  handt 
and  tore  their  hair ;  and  several  lost  their  limbs 
before  they  could  extricate  themselves  aut  ol 
2   1 
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the  perplexities  of  the  path  in  which  they  trere 
engaged.  The  rem&itiin|f  part  of  this  visloD, 
and  the  adventares  I  met  with  in  the  two  great 
roads  of  Ambition  and  Avarice,  must  be  the 
subject  of  another  paper. 

AUTERTI8KMBNT. 

1  have  this  morning  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  famous  Mr.  I'homas  Dogget. 

•  SIR, 
*  On  Monday  next  will  be  acted,  for  my  be- 
nefit, the  comedy  of  Love  for  Lotre.  If  you 
will  do  me  the  honour  to  appear  there,  1  will 
publish  on  the  bills*  that  it  is  to  be  performed 
at  the  request  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  esquire,  and 
question  not  but  it  will  bring  me  as  great  an 
audience,  as  ever  was  at  the  house,  since  the 
Morocco  Jmbcutador  was  ttiere*  I  am,  with 
the  greatest  respect,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant, 

«  THOMAS  DOGGET.' 

Being  naturally  an  encourager  of  wit,  as  well 
as  bound  to  it  in  the  quality  of  Censor,  I  re- 
turned the  following  answer : 

'  Mil.  DOGGET, 

'  J  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  choice  you 
have  made  of  so  excellent  a  play,  and  have  al- 
ways looked  upon  you  as  the  best  of  comedians; 
I  shall  therefore  come  in  between  the  first  and 
second  act,  and  remain  in  the  right  hand  box 
over  the  pit  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  ;  pro- 
vided you  take  care  that  every  thing  be  rightly 
prepared  for  my  reception/ 


Ko.  121.]      Tneiday,  January  17,  1709. 

Similb  tibi,  CynttiM.  vcl  (ibi,  cujas 
Tiirbavit  nitidoi  cxtidctas  paMcr  occllit^. 

Juv.  Sat.  vl.  7. 
I4ke  Gyntliia,  or  the  Lesbias  of  oar  ycar», 
Who  for  «  S|>arrow's  denih  diuolve  in  !c;»r». 

Fhtm  my  own  Jpartmenty  Januaiy  1 6. 
I  WAS  recollecting  the  remainder  of  my  vi- 
sion, when  my  maid  came  to  me,  and  told  me, 
'  there  was  a  gentlewoman  below  who  seemed 
to  be  in  great  trouble,  and  pressed  very  much 
to  see  me.*  When  it  lay  in  my  ptAver  to  re- 
remove  the  distress  of  an  unhappy  person,  I 
thought  I  should  very  ill  employ  my  time  in 
attending  to  matters  of  speculation*  and  there- 

e^,.^    J^»:-^J    *l 1_.l.. U    II.    :_         vari 


applied.  Hiese  distinctions  made  me,  without 
hesitation,  though  I  had  never  seen  her  before, 
aak  her,  '  if  her  lady  bad  any  commands  for 
me?'  She  then  began  to  weep  afresh,  and 
with  many  broken  sighs  told  me,  *  that  their 
family  was  in  very  great  affliction.'  I  beseeehed 
her  •*'  to  compose  herself,  for  that  1  might  pos- 
sibly be  capable  of  assisting  them.'  She  then 
cast  her  eye  upon  my  little  dog,  and  was  again 
transported  with  too  much  passion  to  proceed ; 
but,  with  much  ado,  she  at  last  gave  me  to 
understand,  '  that  Cupid,  her  lady's  lap-dog, 
was  dangerously  ill,  and  in  so  bad  a  condition, 
that  her  lady  neither  saw  company,  nor  went 
abroad,  for  which  reason  she  did  not  come  her- 
self to  consult  me ;  that,  as  I  had  mentioned 
with  great  affection  my  own  dog,'  (here  she 
courtesied,  and  looking  first  at  the  cur  and 
then  on  me,  said, '  indeed  I  had  reason,  for  he 
was  very  pretty)  her  lady  sent  to  roe  rathet 
than  to  any  other  doctor,  and  hoped  I  would 
not  laugh  at  her  sorrow,  but  send  her  my  ad- 
vice.* I  must  confess,  I  had  some  indignation 
to  find  myself  treated  like  something  below 
a  farrier  ;*  yet,  well  knowing  that  the  best,  as 
well  as  must  tender  way,  of  dealing  with  a  wo. 
man,  is  to  fall  in  with  her  humours,  and  by 
that  means  to  let  her  see  the  absurdity  of  them  , 
I  proceeded  accordingly.  *  Pr«y,  madam,'  said 
I, '  can  you  give  me  any  methodical  account  of 
this  illness,  and  how  Cupid  was  first  taken  ?* 
*  Sir,*  said  stie,  '  we  have  a  little  ignorant 
country  girl,  who  is  kept  to  tend  him ;  she  was 
recommended  to  our  family  by  one  that  my 
lady  never  saw  but  once,  at  a  visit ;  «and  ymi 
know  persons  of  quality  are  always  inclined  to 
strangers ;  for  I  could  have  helped  her  to  a 
cousin  of  my  own,  but* — '  Good  madam,'  said 
I,  '  you  neglect  the  account  of  the  sick  body, 
while  you  are  complaining  of  this  girl.'  No, 
no,  sir,*  said  she,  *  begging  your  pardon  :  but 
it  is  the  general  fault  of  physicians,  they  are 
so  in  haste  that  they  never  hear  out  the  case. 
I  say,  this  silly  girl  after  washing  Cupid,  let 
him  stand  half  an  hour  in  the  window  without 
his  collar,  where  he  catched  cold,  and  in  an 
hour  after,  began  to  bark  very  hoarse.  He  had, 
however,  a  pretty  good  night,  and  we  hoped 
the  danger  was  over  ;  but  for  these  two  nigbls 
last  past,  neither  he  nor  my  lady  have  slept  a 
wink.'  *  Has  he,'  said  I,  *  taken  any  thing  ?• 
'No,'  said  she;    '  but  my  lady  says  he  6h:iU 
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voder  sometbini^  like  a  chin-oougb,  we  are 
a&aid  it  will  end  in  a  consumption.'  I  then 
asked  ber» '  if  sbe  bad  broufbt  any  of  bis  water 
tq  sbow  me.'  Upon  tbis,  sbe  stared  me  in  tbe 
face,  and  said,  '  1  am  afraid,  Mr.  Bickerstaff, 
you  are  not  serious ;  but,  if  you  bave  any  re- 
ceipt tbat  is  proper  on  tbis  occasion,  pray  let 
us  bave  it ;  for  my  mistress  is  not  to  be  com* 
forted*  Upon  tbis,  I  paused  a  little  witbout 
returning  any  answer,  and  after  some  sbort 
ileoce,  I  proceeded  in  tbe  following  manner : 
I  have  considered  tbe  nature  of  tbe  distemper, 
and  the  constitution  of  tbe  patient ;  and,  by 
the  best  observation  tbat  I  can  make  on  both 
I  think  it  is  safest  to  put  him  into  a  course  of 
'  kitchen  physic.  In  the  mean  time,  to  remove 
bis  hoarseness,  it  will  be  tbe  most  natural  way 
to  make  Cupid  bis  own  druggist ;  for  which 
reason,  I  shall  prescribe  to  him,  three  morn- 
ings successively,  as  much  powder  as  will  lie 
on  a  groat,  of  tbat  noble  remedy  which  tbe 
apothecaries  call  Mbum  Cracum.^  Upon 
bearing  this  advice,  tbe  young  woman  smiled, 
as  if  sbe  knew  bow  ridiculous  an  errand  she 
had  been  employed  in ;  and  indeed  I  found  by 
the  »equel  of  ber  discourse,  tbat  sbe  was  an 
arob  baggage,  and  of  a  character  tbat  is  fre- 
<inent  enough  in  persons  of  her  employment ; 
who  are  so  used  to  conform  themselves  in  every 
thing  to  tbe  humours  and  passions  of  their 
mistresses,  tbat  they  sacrifice  superiority  of 
sense  to  superiority  of  condition,  and  are  in- 
sensibly betrayed  into  tbe  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  those  whom  they  serve,  without  givii^g 
themselves  leave  to  consider  tbat  they  are  ex- 
tjavagant  and  ridiculous.  However,  I  thought 
it  very  natural,  when  her  eyes  were  thus  open, 
to  see  ber  give  a  new  turn  to  her  discourse, 
and,  from  sympathising  with  her  mistress  in 
ber  follies,  to  fall  a-railing  at  ber.  '  You  can- 
not imagine,'  said  she, '  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  what 
.  #  life  she  makes  us  lead,  for  the  sake  of  this 
U^le  ugly  cur.  If  be  dies,  we  are  the  most 
«obappy  family  in  town.  She  chanced  to  lose 
•  parrot  last  year,  which,  to  tell  you  truly, 
brought  me  into  ber  service ;  for  she  turned 
off  ber  woman  upon  it,  who  had  lived  with  her 
ten  years,  because  she  neglected  to  give  him 
water,  though  every  one  of  the  iamily  says  she 
was  as  innocent  of  the  bird's  death,  as  the  babe 
tbat  is  unborn;  nay,  she  told  roe  this  very 
morning,  that  if  Cupid  should  die,  she  would 
tend  tbe  poor  innocent  wench  I  was  telling 
you  of  to  Bridewell,  and  have  the  milk-woman 
tried  for  ber  life  at  tbe  Old- Bailey,  for  putting 
water  into  his  milk.  In  short,  she  talks  like 
any  distracted  creature.' 

'  Since  it  is  so,  young  woman,'  said  1, '  I 
will  by  no  means  let  you  offend  her,  by  staying 
on  tbis  message  longer  than  is  absolutely  ne. 
cessary ;'  and  so  forced  ber  out. 

'While  I  am  studying  to  cure  those  evils  and 
iistresics  tbat  are  necessary  or  natural  to  hu- 


man life,  I  find  my  task  growing  upon  me, 
since,  by  these  accidental  cares,  and  acquired 
calamities,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  my  patients 
contract  distempers  to  which  their  constitution 
is  of  itself  a  stranger.  But  tbis  is  an  evil  I  have 
for  many  years  remarked  in  the  fair  sex  ;  and 
as  they  are  by  nature  very  much  formed  for 
aifection  and  dalliance,  I  bave  observed,  that 
when  by  too  obstinate  a  cruelty,  or  any  other 
DAcans,  they  bave  disappointed  themselves  of 
tbe  proper  objects  of  love,  as  husbands,  or  chil- 
dren, such  virgins  bave,  exactly  at  such  a  year, 
grown  fond  of  lap-dogs,  parrots,  or  other  ani- 
mals. I  know  at  tbis  time  a  celebrated  toast, 
whom  I  allow  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  agreeable 
of  her  sex,  that,  in  tbe  presence  of  her  admirers, 
will  give  a  torrent  of  kisses  to  ber  cat,  any  one 
of  which  a  Christian  would  be  glad  of.  1  do 
not  at  tbe  same  time  deny,  but  there  are  as 
great  enormities  of  tbis  kind  committed  by 
our  sex  as  theirs.  A  Roman  emperor  bad  su 
very  great  an  esteem  for  a  horse  of  bis,  tbat 
he  bad  thoughts  of  making  him  a  consul ;  and 
several  moderns  of  tbat  rank  of  men  whom 
we  call  country  esquires,  would  not  scruple 
to  kiss  their  bounds  before  all  tbe  world,  and 
declare  in  tbe  presence  of  their  wives,  that  they 
bad  rather  salute  a  favourite  of  tbe  pack,  than 
tbe  finest  woman  in  England.  These  volun- 
tary friendships,  between  animals  of  different 
species,  seem  to  arise  from  instinct ;  for  which 
reason,  I  have  always  looked  upon  tbe  mutual 
good-will  between  the  esquire  and  the  bound, 
to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  that  between 
the  lion  and  the  jackall. 

Tbe  only  extravagance  of  this  kind  which 
appears  to  me  excusable,  is  one  that  grew  out 
of  an  excess  of  gratitude,  which  I  bave  some- 
where met  with  in  tbe  life  of  a  Turkish  em- 
peror. Hb  horse  bad  brought  him  safe  out 
of  a  field  of  battle,  and  from  tbe  pursuit  ef  a 
victorious  enemy.  As  a  reward  for  such  bis 
good  and  faithful  service,  bis  master  built  him 
a  stable  of  marble,  shod  him  with  gold,  fed 
him  in  an  ivory  manger,  and  made  him, a  rack 
of  silver.  He  annexed  to  the  stable  several 
fields  and  meadows,  lakes  and  running  streams. 
At  tbe  same  time  he  provided  for  him  a  seraglio 
of  mares,  the  most  beautiful  tbat  could  be 
found  in  tbe  whole  Ottoman  empire.  To  these 
were  added  a  suitable  train  of  domestics,  con- 
sisting of  grooms,  farriers,  rubbers,  &c.  accom- 
modated with  proper  liveries  and  pensions. 
In  short,  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  con- 
tribute to  tbe  ease  and  happiness  of  his  life, 
who  had  preserved  the  emperor's. 

*•*  By  reason  of  the  extreme  cold,  and  the 
changeableness  of  tbe  weather,  I  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  allow  the  free  use  of  the 
fardingal,  until  the  twentieth  of  Pebruarv 
next  ensuing. 
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Ko.  122.]     Thursday,  January,  19.  1709-10. 

Car  In  thcatrain,  Cato  severe,  Teniiti  f         Mart. 


Why  to  the  theatre  did  Cato  come. 
With  all  his  boasted  gravity  t 


R,  Wynne, 


JFVvm  my  own  Apartment ^  January  18. 
I  FIND  it  is  thoug^ht  necessary,  that  I,  who 
have  taken  upon  me  to  censure  the  irre^la- 
rities  of  the  ag^e,  should  give  an  account  of  my 
own  actions,  when  they  apfiear  doubtful,  or 
subject  to  misconstruction.  My  appearing  at 
the  play  on  Monday*  last  is  looked  upon  as  a 
btep  in  my  conduct,  which  I  ought  to  explain, 
that  others  may  not  be  misled  by  my  example. 
It  is  true,  in  matter  of  fact,  I  was  present  at 
t]ie  ingenious  entertainment  of  that  day,  and 
placed  myself  in  a  box  which  was  prepared  for 
ine  with  great  civility  and  distinction.  It  is 
snid  of  Virgil,  when  he  entered  a  Roman  thea- 
tre, where  there  were  many  thousands  of  spec- 
tators present,  that  the  whole  assembly  rose 
up  to  do  him  honour;  a  respect  which  was 
never  before  paid  to  any  but  the  emperor.  I 
must  confess,  that  universal  clap,  and  other 
testimonies  of  applause,  with  which  I  was  re- 
ceived at  my  first  appearance  in  the  theatre  of 
Great  Britain,  gave  me  as  sensible  a  delight, 
as  the  above-mentioned  reception  could  give 
to  that  immortal  poet.  I  should  be  ungrateful, 
at  the  same  time,  if  I  did  not  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  the  great  civilities 
that  were  shown  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dogget, 
who  made  his  compliments  to  me  between  the 
acts  after  a  most  ingenious  and  discreet  manner; 
and  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  me, 
'  that  the  company  of  Upholders  desired  to 
receive  me  at  their  door  at  the  end  of  the 
Hay-market,  and  to  light  me  home  to  my 
lodgings.*  That  part  of  the  ceremony  I  forbade, 
and  took  particular  care  during  the  whole  play 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  drama,  and  give 
no  offence  by  my  own  behaviour.  Here  I  think 
it  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  character,  to  lay 
down  the  proper  duties  of  an  audience,  and 
what  is  incumbent  upon  each  individual  spec- 
tator in  public  diversions  of  this  nature.  Every 
one  should,  on  these  occasions,  show  his  atten- 
tion, understanding,  and  viKue.  I  would  un- 
dertake to  find  out  all  the  persons  of  sense 
and  breeding  by  the  effect  of  a  single  sentence, 
and  to  distinguish  a  gentleman  as  much  by  his 
lauf^h,  as  his  bow.    When  we  see  the  footman 


of  honour,  religion,*or  morality.  When,  there- 
fore,  we  see  any  thing  divert  an  audience,  eitlier 
in  tragedy  or  comedy,  that  strikes  at  the  dutict 
of  civil  life,  or  exposes  what  the  best  men  in 
all  ages  have  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  invio- 
lable ;  it  is  the  certain  sign  of  a  profligate  race 
of  men,  who  are  fallen  from  the  virtue  of  their 
forefathers,  and  will  be  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of -their  posterity.  For  this  reason,  I  took 
great  delight  in  seeing  the  generous  and  dis- 
interested passion  of  the  lovers  in  this  comedy, 
which  stood  so  many  trials,  and  was  proved  by 
such  a  variety  of  diverting  incidents,  received 
with  a  universal  approbation.  This  brings  to 
my  mind  a  passage  in  Cicero,  which  I  could 
never  read  without  being  in  love  with  the  virtue 
of  a  Roman  audience.  He  there  describes  the 
shouts  and  applauses  which  the  people  gave  to 
the  persons  who  acted  the  parts  of  Pylades  and 
Orestes,  in  tlie  noblest  occasion  that  a  poet 
could  invent  to  show  friendship  in  perfection. 
One  of  them  had  forfeited  his  life  by  an  action 
which  he  had  committed  ;  and  as  they*  stood 
in  judgment  before  the  tyrant,  each  of  them 
strove  who  should  be  the  criminal,  that  he 
might  save  the  life  of  his  friend.  Amidst  the 
vehemence  of  each  asserting  himself  to  be  the 
offender,  the  Roman  audience  gave  a  thunder 
of  applause,  and  by  that  means,  as  the  author 
hints,  approved  in  others  what  they  would  have 
done  themselves  on  the  like  occasion.  Me- 
thinks,  a  people  of  so  much  virtue  were  de- 
servedly placed  at  the  head  of  mankind  :  but, 
alas !  pleasures  of  this  nature  are  not  frequently 
to  be  met  with  on  the  English  stage. 

The  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
the  most  polite,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful 
government  in  the  world,  made  the  care  of  the 
stage  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  administra^ 
tion :  and  I  must  confess,  I  am  astonished  at 
the  spirit  of  virtue  which  appeared  in  that 
people,  upon  some  expressions  in  a  scene  of  a  • 
famous  tragedy ;  an  account  of  which  we  have 
in  one  of  Seneca's  Epistles.  A  covetous  ^^rson 
is  represented  speaking  the  common  senti- 
ments of  all  who  are  possessed  with  that  vice 
in  the  following  solik>quy,  which  I  have  tran»- 
lated  literally : 

'  Let  me  be  called  a  base  man,  so  I  am  called 
a  rich  one.  If  a  man  is  rich,  who  asks  if  he  is 
good.'  The  question  is,  how  much  we  have» 
not  from  whence,  or  bv  what  means,  we  have 
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actor  came  to  the  dose  of  it»  they  couUI  bear 
no  longer.  In  short,  the  whole  asiembly  rose 
up  at  once  in  the  greatest  fury,  with  a  design 
to  plack  him  off  the  stage,  and  brand  tbe  work 
itself  with  infamy.  In  tbe  midst  of  tbe  tumult, 
the  author  came  out  from  behind  tbe  scenes, 
begging  the  audience  to  be  composed  for  a 
little  while,  and  tbey  should  see  tbe  tragical 
end  which  this  wretcfi  should  come  to  imme- 
diately. The  promise  of  punishment  appeased 
the  people,  who  sat  with  great  attention  and 
pleasure  to  see  an  example  made  of  so  odious 
a  criminal.  It  is  with  shame  and  concern  that 
I  speak  it ;  but  I  very  much  question,  whether 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  speech  so  impious  as 
to  raise  such  a  laudable  horror  and  indignation 
in  a  modern  audience.  It  is  very  natural  for 
an  author  to  make  ostentation  of  his  reading, 
as  it  is  for  an  old  man  to  tell  stories  ;  for  which 
reason  I  must  beg  the  reader  will  excuse  me, 
if  I  for  once  indulge  myself  in  both  these  in- 
clinations. We  see  the  attention,  judgment, 
and  virtue  of  a  whole  audience,  in  the  foregoing 
instances.  If  we  would  imitate  the  behaviour 
of  a  single  spectator,  let  us  reflect  upon  that  of 
Socrates,  in  a  particular  which  gives  me  as 
great  an  idea  of  that  extraordinary  man,  as 
any  circumstance  of  bis  life,  or>  what  is  more, 
of  bis  death.  This  venerable  person  often  fre- 
quented the  theatre,  which  brought  a  g^at 
many  thither,  out  of  a  desire  to  see  him.  On 
which  occasion,  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he 
sometimes  stood,  to  make  hifaiself  the  more 
conspicuous,  and  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
beholders.  He  was  one  day  present  at  tbe  first 
representation  of  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  who 
was  bis  intimate  friend,  and  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  assisted  in  several  of  his  plays.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tragedy,  which  bad  met  with  very 
great  success,  there  chanced  to  be  a  line  that 
seemed  to  encourage  vice  and  immorality. 

This  was  no  .sooner  spoken,  but  Socrates 
rose  from  his  seat,  and,  without  any  regard  to 
his  affection  for  his  friend,  or  to  the  success  of 
the  play,  showed  himself  displeased  at  what 
was  said,  and  walked  out  of  the  assembly.  I 
question  not  but  the  reader  will  be  curious  to 
know,  what  the  line  was  that  gave  this  divine 
heathen  so  much  offence.  H  my  memory  fails 
me  not,  it  was  in  the  part  of  Hippolitus,  who, 
when  he  is  pressed  by  an  oath,  which  he  had 
taken  to  keep  silence,  returned  for  answer, 
that  he  had  tahen  the  oath  with  his  tongue, 
but  not  with  his  heart.  Had  a  person  of  a 
vicious  character  made  such  a  speech,  it  might 
have  been  allowed  as  a  proper  representation 
of  the  baseness  of  bis  thoughts :  but  such  an 
expression,  out  of  tbe  mouth  of  the  virtuous 
Hippolitus,  was  giving  a  sanction  to  falsehood, 
and  establishing  peijury  by  a  maxim. 

Having  got  over  all  interruptions,  I  have  set 
tpart  to-morrow  for  the  closing  of  my  vision. 
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Aa<ttrf,  atqne  togun  Jnbeo  compoocre,  <|alfqaii 
AmbiUooe  nrali,  ant  arfeoti  pallet  amore. 

iror.8.SatiU.77. 
Come  all,  whose  breaaU  with  bad  ambttion  rise. 

Or  the  pale  paasloa,  that  for  mooey  dies, 

Compose  yoor  robes Francis. 

B-om  my  own  Apartment,  January  30. 

A  CONTINUATION  OFTH£  VISION. 

With  much  labour  and  difficulty  I  passed 
through  the  first  part  of  my  vision,  and  re- 
covered tbe  centre  of  the  wood,  from  whence 
I  had  the  prospect  of  the  three  great  roads. 
I  here  joined  myself  to  the  middle-aged  party 
t>f  mankind,  who  marched  behind  the  standard 
of  Ambitk>n.  Tlie  great  road  lay  in  a  direct 
liae,  and  was  terminated  by  the  '  Temple  of 
Virtue.'  It  was  planted  on  each  side  with 
laurels,  which  were  intermixed  with  marble 
trophies,  carved  pillars,  and  statues  of  law- 
givers, heroes,  statesmen,  philosophers,  and 
poets.  Tbe  persons  who  travelled  up  this  great 
path  were  soch  whose  thoughts  were  bent 
upon  doing'  eminent  services  to  mankind,  or 
promoting  tbe  good  of  their  country.  On  each 
side  of  this  great  road  were  several  paths,  that 
were  also  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  and  ran 
parallel  with  it.  These  were  most  of  them 
covered  walks,  and  received  into  them  men  of 
retired  virtue,  who  proposed  to  themselves  the 
same  end  of  their  journey,  though  they  chose 
to  make  it  in  shade  and  obscurity.  The  edifices 
at  tbe  extremity  of  the  walk  were  so  contrived, 
that  we  could  not  see  the  '  Temple  of  Honour* 
by  reason  of  the  *  Temple  of  Virtue,'  which 
stood  before  it.  At  the  gates  of  this  temple 
we  were  met  by  the  goddess  of  it,  who  con- 
ducted us  into  that  of  Honour,  which  was 
joined  to  the  other  edifice  by  a  beautiful  tri- 
umphal arch,  and  had  no  other  entrance  Into 
it.  When  the  deity  of  the  inner  structure  had 
received  us,  she  presented  us  in  a  body  to  a 
figure  that  was  placed  over  the  high-altar,  and 
was  the  emblem  of  Eternity.  She  sat  on  a 
globe  in  the  midst  of  a  golden  zodiac,  holding 
the  figure  of  a  sun  in  one  hand,  and  a  moon  in 
the  other.  Her  head  was  veiled,  and  her  feet 
covered.  Our  hearts  glowed  within  us,  as  we 
stood  amidst  tbe  sphere  of  light  which  this 
image  cast  on  every  side  of  it. 

Having  seen  all  that  happened  to  this  band 
of  adventurers,  I  repaired  to  another  pile  of 
building  that  stood  within  view  of  tbe '  Temple 
of  Honour,'  and  was  raised  in  imitation  of  it, 
upon  the  very  same  model  $  but,  at  my  approach 
to  it,  I  found  that  the  stones  were  laid  to- 
gether without  mortar,  and  that  the  whole 
fabric  stood  upon  so  weak  a  foundation,  that 
it  shook  with  every  wind  that  blew.  This  was 
called  the  *  Temple  of  Vanity.'  The  goddess 
of  it  sat  in  the  midst  of  a  ^reat  many  tapers, 
that  burned  day  and  night,  and  made  her  slx 
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pear  much  bett^  tban  the  would  have  done  io 
open  day-lig^ht.  Her  whole  art  was,  to  show 
herself  more  beautiful  and  majestic  than  she 
reaUy  w^.  For  which  reason  she  had  painted 
her  face,  and  wore  a  cluster  of  false  jewels 
upon  her  breast :  but  what  1  more  partieotarly 
observed  was,  the  breadth  of  her  petticoat, 
which  was  made  altogether  in  the  fashion  of  a 
modem  fardingal.  .  This  place  was  filled  with 
hypocrites,  pedants,  f^i^e-tbinkers,  and  prating 
politicians  ;  with  a  rabble  of  those  who  have 
only  titles  to  make  them  great  men.  Female 
votaries  crowded  the  temple,  choked  up  the 
avenues  of  it,  and  were  more  in  number  than 
the  sand  upon  the  sea  shore.  I  made  it  my 
business,  in  my  return  towards  that  part  of  the 
wood  from  whence  I  first  set  out,  to  observe- 
the  walk  which  led  to  this  temple ;  for  I  met 
in  it  several  who  had  begun  their  journey  with 
the  band  of  virtuous  persons,  and  travelled 
some  time  in  their  company :  but,  upon  exa- 
mination, I  found  that  there  were  several  paths 
which  led  out  of  the  great  road  into  the  sides 
of  the  wood,  and  rac  into  so  many  ^irooked 
turns  and  windings,  that  those  who  travelled 
through  them,  often  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  '  Temple  of  Virtue;*  then  crossed  the 
straight  road,  and  sometimes  marched  in  it  for 
a  little  space,  until  the  crooked  path  which 
they  were  engaged  in,  again  led  them  into  the 
wood.  The  several  alleys  of  these  wanderers 
had  their  particular  ornament*.  One  of  them 
I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  in  the  walk  of 
the  mischievous  pretenders  to  politics,  which 
had  at  every  turn  the  figure  of  a  person,  whom 
by  the  inscription  I  found  to  be  Afachiavel,* 
pointing  out  the  way  with  an  extended  finger, 
like  a  Mercury. 

I  was  now  returned  in  the  same  manner  as 
before;  with  a  design  to  observe  carefully  every 
thing  that  passed  in  the  region  of  Avarice, 
and  the  occurrences  in  that  assembly,  which 
was  made  up  of  persons  of  my  own  age.  This 
body  of  travellers  had  not  gone  far  in  the  third 
great  road,  before  it  led  them  insensibly  into  a 
deep  valley,  in  which  they  journied  several  days 


stream,  which  had  such  a  particular  quality  in 
it,  that  though  it  refreshed  them  for  a  time,  it 
rather  inflamed  than  quenched  their  thirst. 
On  each  side  of  the  river  was  a  range  of  hilli 
full  of  precious  ore  ;  for,  where  the  rains  had 
washed  off  the  earth,  one  might  see  in  several 
parU  of  them  long  veins  of  gold,  and  rocks  that 
looked  like  pure  silver.  We  were  told,  that  the 
deity  of  the  place  bad  forbidden  any  of  his 
votaries  to  dig  into  the  bowels  of  these  hills, 
or  convert  the  treasures  they  contained  to  any 
use,  nnder  pain  of  starving.  At  the  end  of 
the  valley  stood  the '  Temple  of  Avarice,'  made 
after  the  manner  of  a  fortification,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  thousand  triple-headed  dogs, 
that  were  placed  there  to  keep  off  beggars.  At 
our  approach,  they  all  fell  a-barking,  and  would 
have  verf  much  terrified  us,  had  not  an  old 
woman  who  called  herself  by  the  forged  name 
of  Competency,  offered  herself  for  our  guide. 
She  carried,  under  her  garment,  a  golden  bougb^ 
which  she  no  sooner  held  up  in  her  hand,  but 
the  dogs  lay  down,  and  the  gates  flew  open  for 
our  reception.  We  were  led  through  a  hun- 
dred iron  doors  before  we  entered  the  temple. 
At  the  upper  end  of  it  sat  the  god  of  Avarice, 
with  a  long  filthy  beard,  and  a  meagre  starved 
countenance,  inclosed  with  heaps  pf  ingots,  and 
pyramids  of  money,  but  half  naked  and  shiver- 
ing with  cold.  On  his  right  hand  was  a  fiend 
called  Rapine ;  and,  on  his  left,  a  particular 
favourite,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  title  of 
Parsimony.  The  first  was  his  collector,  and 
the  other  his  cashier. 

There  were  several  long  tables  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  temple,  with  respective  officers  at- 
tending behind  them.  Some  of  these  I  in- 
quired into.  At  the  first  table  was  kept  the 
'Oflice  of  Corruption.'  Seeing  a  solicitor  ex- 
tremely busy,  and  whispering  every  body  that 
passed  by ;  I  kept  ray  eye  upon  him  very  at- 
tentively, and  saw  him  often  going  up  to  a  per- 
son that  had  a  pen  in  his  hand,  with  a  multi- 
plication table  and  an  almanack  before  him, 
which,  as  1  afterwards  heard,  was  all  the  learn- 
ing he  was  master  of.  The  solicitor  would  often 
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votaries  that  attended  in  this  temple.  Tliere 
were  many  old  men  panting  and  breathless,  re- 
posing their  heads  on  bags  of  money ;  nay, 
many  of  them  actually  dying,  whose  very  pangs 
and  convulsions,  which  rendered  their  purses 
useless  to  them,  only  made  them  grasp  them 
the  faster.  There  were  some  tearing  with  one 
band  all  things,  even  to  the  garments  and  flesh 
of  many  miserable  persons  who  stood  before 
them ;  and,  with  the  other  hand,  throwing 
away  what  they  had  seized,  to  harlots,  flatter- 
ers, and  panders,  that  stood  behind  them. 

On  a  sudden,  the  whole  assembly  fell  atrem- 
bling  5  and  upon  enquiry,  I  found  that  the  great 
room  we  were  in  was  haunted  with  a  spectre, 
that  many  times  a  day  appeared  to  them,  and 
terrified  them  to  distraction. 

In  the  midst  of  their  terror  and  amazement, 
the  apparition  entered,  which  I  immediately 
knew  to  be  Poverty.  Whether  it  were  by  my 
acquaintance  with  this  phantom,  which  had 
rendered  the  sight  of  her  more  familiar  to  roe, 
or  however  it  was,  she  did  not  make'so  indigent 
or  frightful  a  figure  in  my  eye,  as  the  god  of 
this  loathsome  temple.  The  miserable  votaries 
of  this  place  were,  I  found,  of  another  mind. 
Every  one  fancied  himself  threatened  by  the 
apparition  as  she  stalked  about  the  room,  and 
began  to  lock  their  coffers,  and  tie  their  bags 
with  the  utmost  fear  and  trembling. 

1  must  confess,  I  look  upon  the  passion  which 
1  saw  in  this  unhappy  people,  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  unaccountable  antipathies 
which  some  persons  are  bom  with,  or  rather 
as  a  kind  of  phrenzy,  not  unlike  that  which 
throws  a  man  into  terrors  and  agonies,  at  the 
sight  of  so  useful  and  innocent  a  thing  as  water. 
The  whole  assembly  was  surprised,  when,  in- 
stead of  paying  my  devotions  to  the  deity  whom 
they  all  adored,  they  saw  me  address  myself  to 
the  phantom. 

•  Oh  Poverty  l*  said  I,  *  my  first  petition  to 
thee  is,  that  thou  wouldest  never  appear  to  me 
hereafter ;  but,  if  thou  wilt  not  grant  me  this, 
that  then  thou  wouldest  not  bear  a  form  more 
terrible  than  that  in  which  thou  appearest  to 
me  at  present.  L«t  not  thy  threaU  and  menaces 
betray  me  to  any  thing  that  is  ungrateful,  or 
uiuust.  L^t  me  not  shut  my  ears  to  the  cries 
of  the  needy.  Let  me  not  forget  the  person 
that  has  deserved  well  of  me.  Let  me  not,  for 
any  fear  of  thee,  desert  my  friend,  my  principles, 
or  my  honour.  ,If  Wealth  is  to  visit  me,  and  to 
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EstolUt,  qaotles  voliUt  Fortnna  Jocarl. 

Juv.  Saf.  ill.  99. 

Foftane  can,  for  her  pleasare,  fooU  advance, 

And  tott  them  on  the  wheels  of  Chu»ct,^Dryden, 

From  my  own  4l>ariment,  January  f3. 
1  WENT  on  Saturday  last  to  make  a  visit  in 
the  city  ;  and,  as  1  passed  through  Cheapside, 
I  saw  crowds  of  people  turning  down  towarda 
the  Bank,  and  struggling  who  should  first  get 
their  money  into  the  new-erected  lottery,*    It 
gaire  me  a  great  notion  of  the  credit  of  our  pr^ 
sent  government  and  adgiinistratiop,  to  find 
people  press  as  eagerly  to^  pay  money,  as  they 
woidd  to  receive  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
due  respect  for  that  body  of  men  who  hav^  found 
out  so  pleasing  an  expedient  for  carrying  on 
the  common  cfiuse,  that  they  have  turned  a 
tax  into  a  diversion.  The  cheerfulness  pf  spirit, 
and  the  hopes  of  success,  which  this  project 
has  occasioned  in  this  great  city,  lightens  the 
burden  of  the  war,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of 
some  games  which,  they  say,  were  invented  by 
wise  men,  who  were  Ipvers  of  their  couptry,  to 
make  their  fellow-citizens  undergo  the  tedious- 
ness  and  fatigues  of  a  long  siege.    I  think  their 
is  a  kind  of  homage  due  to  fortune,  if  I  fnay 
call  it  so,  and  th^t  I  shonld  be  wanting  \o  my- 
self, if  1  did  no*  lay  in  nf»y  pretences  to  her 
favour,  and  pay  my  coroplirowits  to  her  by  rp- 
comipending  a  ticket  to  her  disposal.    For  this 
reason,  upon  my  return  to  my  lodgings,  I  sold 
ofl  a  couple  rf  globes  and  n  telescope,  which, 
with  the  cash  I  bad  by  me,  raised  the  sum  that 
was  requisite  for  that  purpose.      I  find  by  my 
calculations,  that  it  is  but  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  to  one,  agawst  my  being  worth  a  thou- 
sand  pounds  per  annum  for  thirty-two  yea^; 
and  if  any  plumb  in  the  city  will  lay  me  a  bun- 
dred  and  fif^  thousand  pounds  to  twenty  shil- 
lings, which  is  an  even  bet,  that  I  am  not  this 
fortunate  man,  I  will  take  the  wager,  and  shiOl 
bok  upon  him  as  a  roan  of  singular  courage 
and  fair  dealing ;  having  given  orders  to  Mr. 
Morphew  to  subscribe  such  a  policy  in  my  be- 
half, if  any  person  accepts  of  the  offer.    V  roust 
confess,  I  have  had  such  private  intimations 
from  the  twinkUng  of  a  certain  stor  in  some  of 
my  astronomical  observations,  that  1  should  be 
unwUljng  to  Uke  fifty  pounds  a-year  for  my 
chance,  unless  it  were  to  oblige  a  particular 
friend.    My  chief  business  at  present  is,  to  pre- 
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much  richer  man  than  I  shall  be  with  this  ad- 
dition to  my  present  income,  szya,  Munera  ista 
J^iun^e  puiaiis  T  InHdue  simi.  *  What  we 
look  upon  as  gih»  and  presents  of  fortune, 
are  traps  and  snares  which  she  lays  for  the  un- 
wary.* I  am  arming  myself  against  her  fiivours 
with  all  my  philosophy ;  and,  that  1  may  not 
lose  myself  in  such  a  redundance  of  unnecessary 
and  superfluous  wealth,  I  have  determined  to 
settle  an  annual  pension  out  of  it  upon  a  fomily 
of  Palatines,  and  by  that  means  give  these  un- 
happy strangers  a  taste  of  British  property.  At 
the  same  time,  as  I  have  an  excellent  servant- 
maid,  whose  diligence  in  attending  me  has  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  my  infirmities,  I  shall 
settle  upon  her  the  revenue  arising  out  of  the 
ten  pounds,  and  amounting  to  /imrieen  thil- 
lings  per  annum ;  with  which  she  may  retire 
into  Wales,  where  she  was  bom  a  gentlewoman, 
and  pass  the  remaining  part  of  her  days  in  a 
condition  suitable  to  her  birth  and  quality.  It 
was  impossible  fur  me  to  make  an  inspection 
into  my  own  fortune  on  this  occasion,  without 
seeing,  at  the  same  time,  the  fate  of  others 
who  are  embarked  in  the  same  adventure.  And 
Indeed  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  observe, 
that  the  war,  which  generally  impoverishes 
those  who  furnish  out  the  expense  of  it,  will, 
by  this  means,  give  estates  to  some,  without 
making  others  the  poorer  for  it.  I  have  lately 
seen  several  in  liveries,  who  will  give  as  good 
of  their  o#n  very  suddenly;  and  took  a  parti- 
cular satisfaction  in  the  sight  of  a  young  conn- 
try-wench»  whom  I  this  morning  passed  by  as 
•be  was  whU*ling  her  mop,  with  her  petticoats 
tucked  up  very  agreeably,  who,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  my  art*  is  within  ten  months  of  being 
the  handsomest  great  fortune  in  town.  I  must 
confess,  1  was  so  struck  with  the  foresight  of 
what  she  is  to  be,  that  I  treated  her  accord- 
lD?ly»  and  said  to  her,  *  Pray,  young  lady,  per- 
mit me  to  pass  by.'  I  would  for  this  reason 
advise  all  masters  and  mistresses,  to  carry  it 
'with  great  moderation  and  condescension  to- 
wards their  servants  until  next  Michaelmas, 
lest  the  superiority  at  that  time  should  be  in- 


into  the  lottery,  and  that  neither  of  them  had 
drawn  the  thousand  pounds..  Hereupon  this 
unlucky  person  took  occasion  to  enumerate 
the  misfortunes  of  his  life,  and  concluded  with 
telling  me, '  that  he  never  was  successful  ia 
any  of  his  undertakings.'  J  was  forced  to 
comfort  him  with  the  common  reflection  upon 
such  occasions, '  that  men  of  the  greatest  merit 
are  not  always  men  of  the  greatest  success, 
and  that  persons  of  his  character,  must  not 
expect  to  be  as  happy  as  fools.'  I  shall  pro- 
ceed in  the  like  manner  with  my  rivals  and 
competitors  for  the  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
which  we  are  now  in  pursuit  of;  and,  that  1 
may  give  general  content  to  the  whole  body  of 
candidates,  I  shall  allow  all  that  draw  prizes  to 
ht  fortunate f  and  all  that  miss  them  to  be  wise, 
I  must  not  here  omit  to  acknowledge,  that 
I  have  received  several  letters  upon  this  sul^ect, 
but  find  one  common  error  running  through 
them  all,  which  is,  that  the  writers  of  them 
believe  their  fate  in  these  cases  depends  upon 
the  astrologer,  and  not  upon  the  stars  ;  as  in 
the  following  letter  from  one,  who  1  fear,  flat- 
ters himself  with  ho^  of  success  which  are 
altogether  groundless,  since  he  does  not  seem 
to  me  so  great  a  fool  as  he  takes  himself  to  be. 

•  SIR, 

*  Coming  to  town»  and  finding  my  friend 
Mr.  Partridge  dead  and  buried,  and  you  the 
only  conjurer  in  ropute,  I  am  under  a  necessity 
of  applying  myself  to  you  for  a  fisvour,  which, 
nevertheless,  I  confess  it  would  better  become 
a  friend  to  ask,  than  one  who  is,  as  1  am,  ah 
together  a  stranger  to  you ;  but  poverty,  you 
know,  is  impudent  \  and  as  that  gives  me  the 
occasion,  so  that  alone  could  give  me  the  con- 
fidence to  be  thus  importunate. 

'  I  am,  sir,  very  poor,  and  very  desirous  to  be 
otherwise :  1  have  gut  ten  pounds,  which  I  de- 
sign to  venture  in  the  lottery  now  on  foot. 
What  I  desire  of  you  is,  that  by  your  art,  you 
will  choose  such  a  ticket  for  me  as  shall  arise 
a  benefit  sufficient  to  maintain  me.  I  must 
beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I  am  good  for 
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more  recomneDd  myself  to  your  favour, 
bid  yoa  adieu !' 
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I  cannot  forbear  publishinf^  another  letter 
which  I  have  received,  because  it  redounds  to 
my  own  credit,  as  well  as  to  that  of  a  very 
honest  footman. 

'  MR.  B1CKER6TAFP,  Juu  «3. 1709 10* 

*  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  acquaint  you, 
that  I  put  an  advertisement  into  your  last 
paper  about  a  watch  which  was  lost,  and  was 
broui^t  to  me  on  the  very  day  your  paper 
came  out,  by  a  footman ;  who  told  me,  that 
he  would  have  brought  it,  if  he  had  not  read 
your  discourse  of  that  day  against  avarice ;  but 
that  since  he  had  read  it,  he  scorned  to  take 
a  reward  for  doing  what  in  justice  he  ought  to 
do.  '  I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

•JOHN  HAMMOND/ 

No.  1«5.]    Tkunday^  January  «6, 1709-10. 

Qoem  aula  MultitU,  d  qoccooqac  inichU  ver 
CKciim  agit,  insanam  Chrysippi  porticos,  ct  grev 
Aolamat ;  hacc  popniw,  base  m»gnot  fbrmnla  r^gt*, 
Esccptosapieiitc,  tenet.-— -—    ifor.  «.  Set.  Ul.  43. 

Whom  ytdont  punlont,  or  whom  fWlfdiood,  blin<1, 
Are  by  the  Stole*  held  of  the  mad  kind. 
All  bot  the  wiee  are  by  this  process  bouid. 
The  subject  nations,  and  the  monarch  crownM. 

Ftancit, 

From  mff  own  Jpariment,  January  S5. 
There  is  a  sect  of  ancient  pbilosophert, 
who,  I  think,  have  left  more  volumes  behind 
them,  and  those  better  written,  than  any  other 
of  the  fraternities  in  philosophy.  It  was  a 
maxim  of  this  sect,  that  all  those  who  do  not 
live  up  to  the  principles  of  reason  and  virtue 
are  madmen.  Every  one  who  governs  himself 
by  these  rules,  is  allowed  the  title  of  wise,  and 
repiUed  to  be  In  his  senses :  and  eveiy  one,  in 
proportion  as  he  deviates  from  them,  is  pro- 
nounced frantic  and  distracted.  Cicero  having 
chosen  this  maxim  for  his  theme,  takes  oe- 
caskw  to  argue  from  it  veiy  agreeably  with 
Clodius,  his  implacable  adversaiy,  who  had 
procured  his  banishment. '  A  city,'  says  he, '  is 
an  assembly  distinguished  into  bodies  of  men, 
who  are  in  possession  of  their  respective  rights 
and  privileges,  cast  under  proper  subordina- 
tions, and  in  idl  its  parts  obedient  to  the  rules 
if  law  and  equity.'  He  then  represents  the 
fovemmeot  from  whence  he  was  banished,  at 
k  time  when  the  consul,  senate,  and  laws  bad 
hit  their  authority,  as  a  commonwealth  of 
unatics.  For  this  reason,  he  regards  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Rome,  as  a  man  would,  being 
turned  out  of  Bedlam,  if  the  inhabitants  of  it 
tbould  drive  him  out  of  their  walls  as  a  person 
un6t  for  their  eommimily.  We  are,  therefore, 
to  k>ok  upon  every  man's  brain  to  be  touched, 
however  he  may  appear  in  the  general  conduct 


of  his  life,  if  be  has  an  nmuatifiable singularity 
in  any  part  of  his  conversation  or  behaviour 
or  if  he  swerves  from  right  reason,  howev« 
common  his  kind  of  madness  may  be,  we  shaft, 
not  excuse  him  for  iu  being  epidemical ;  it 
being  our  present  design  to  clap  up  all  such  a» 
have  the  marks  of  madness  upon  them,  wba 
are  now  permitted  to  go  about  the  streets  for 
no  other  reason  bot  because  tbey  do  no  mis- 
chief in  their  fits.  Abundance  of  imaginary 
great  men  are  put  in  straw  to  bring  them  to 
a  right  sense  of  themselves.  And  is  it  not  al- 
together as  reasonable,  that  an  insignificant 
man,  who  has  an  immoderate  opinion  of  his 
merits,  and  a  quite  diflfierent  notion  of  his  own 
abilities  from  what  the  rest  of  the  world  en- 
tertain, should  have  the  same  care  taken  of 
him  as  a  beggar  who  fancies  himself  a  duke  or 
a  prince  ?  Or  why  should  a  man>  who  starves 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  be  trusted  with  himself, 
more  than  he  who  fancies  he  is  an  emperor  in 
the  midst  of  poverty  ?  1  have  several  women 
of  quality  in  my  thoughts,  who  set  so  exorbi 
tant  a  value  upon  themselves,  that  I  have  often 
most  heartily  pitied  them,  and  wished  theos 
for  their  recovery  under  the  same  discipline ' 
with  the  pewterif^t  w^fe,  I  find,  by  several 
hints  in  ancient  authors,  that  when  the  Romans 
were  in  the  height  of  power  and  luxury,  they 
assigned  out  of  tlieir  vast  dominions  an  island 
called  Anticyra,  as  an  habitation  for  madmen. 
This  was  the  Bedlam  of  the  Roman  empire, 
whither  all  persons  who  had  lost  their  witp 
used  to  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  worid  ir 
quest  of  them.  Several  of  the  Roman  emp« 
rors  were  advised  to  repair  to  this  island ;  hu$ 
most  of  them,  instead  of  listening  to  such  sober 
counsels,  gave  way  to  their  distraction»  until 
the  people  knocked  them  on  the  head  as  de- 
spairing of  tbeir  cure.  In  short,  it  was  as  usual 
for  men  of  distempered  brains  to  take  a  voyage 
to  Anticyra  in  those  days,  as  it  is  in  eurs  for 
persons  who  have  a  disorder  in  their  lungs  to 
go  to  Montpelier. 

The  prodigious  crops  of  hellebore  with  which 
this  whole  island  abounded,  did  not  only  fur- 
nish them  with  incomparable  tea»  snuff,  and 
Hungary-water ;  but  impregnated  the  air  of 
the  country  with  such  sober  and  salutiferous 
steamy  as  very  much  comforted  the  heads, 
and  Vefresbed  the  senses  of  all  that  breathed 
in  it.  A  discarded  statesman,  that,  at  his  first 
landing  appeared  stark-staring  mad,  would  be- 
come calm  in  a  week's  time ;  and,  upon  his  re- 
turn home,  live  easy  and  satisfied  in  his  retire 
ment.  A  moping  lover  would  grow  a  pleasant 
fellow  by  that  time  he  had  riJ  thrice  about  the 
island;  and  a  hair-brained  rake,  after  a  short 
stay  in  the  country,  go  home  again  a  composed, 
grave,  worthy  gentleman. 

I  have  premised  these  particulars  before  I 
enter  on  the  main  design  of  this  paper,  because 
I  would  not  bt  thought  altogether  mtional  \n 
2  k 
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what  I  have  to  faj,  and  pass  ouly  for  a  pro- 
jector in  morality.  I  could  quote  Horace*  and 
Seneca,  and  some  other  ancient  writers  of  i^ood 
repute,  upon  the  saipe  occasion ;  and  make 
out  by  their  testimony,  that  our  streets  are 
filled  with  distracted  persons  ;  that  our  shops 
and  taverns,  private  and  public  houses,  swarm 
with  them  ;  and  that  it  is  very  hard  to  make 
up  a  tolerable  assembly  without  a  majority  of 
them.  But  what  I  have  already  said  is,  I  hope, 
sufficient  to  justify  the  ensuing:  project,  which 
I  shall  therefore  give  some  account  of  without 
any  further  preface. 

1.  It  is  humbly  proposed,  that  a  proper  re- 
eeptade,  or  habitation,  be  forthwith  erected 
for  all  such  persons  as  due,  upon  trial  and  ex- 
amination, shall  appear  to  be  out  of  their  wits. 

2.  That,  to  serve  the  present  exigency,  the 
college  in  Moorfields  be  very  much  extended 
at  both  ends ;  and  that  it  be  converted  into  a 
square,  by  adding  three  other  sides  to  it. 

3.  That  nobody  be  admitted  into  these  three 
additional  sides,  but  such  whose  frenzy  can 
lay  no  claim  to  an  apartment  in  that  row  of 
building  which  is  already  erected. 

4.  That  the  architect,  physician,  apothecary, 
surgeon,  keepers,  nurses,  and  porters,  be  all 
and  each  of  them  cracked ;  provided  that  their 
trenty  does  not  lie  in  the  profession  or  em- 
ployment to  which  they  shall  severally  and 
respectively  be  assigned. 

N.  B.  It  is  thought  fit  to  give  the  foregoing 
notice,  that  none  may  present  himself  here 
for  any  post  of  honour  or  profit,  who  is  not 
duly  qualified. 

5.  That  over  all  the  gates  of  the  additional 
buildings,  there  be  figures  placed  in  the  same 
manner  as  over  the  entrance  of  the  edifice  al* 
ready  erected  ;•  provided  they  represent  such 
distractions  only  as  arc  proper  for  those  addi- 
tional buildings ;  as  of  an  envious  man  gnaw- 
ing his  own  flesh ;  a  gamester  pulling  himself 
by  the  ears,  and  knocking  hb  head  against  a 
marble  pillar,  a  covetous  man  warming  himself 
over  a  heap  of  gold  ;  a  coward  flying  from  his 
own  shadow,  and  the  like. 

Having  laid  down  this  general  scheme  of  my 
iesign,  I  do  hereby  invite  all  persons  who  are 
willing  to  encourage  so  public-spirited  a  *pro- 
jsct,  to  bring  in  their  contributions  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  to  apprehend  forthwith  any  po- 
Btician  whom  they  shall  catch  raving  in  a  eof> 
See-house,  or  any  free-thinker  whom  the  shall 
find  publishing  his  deliriums,  or  any  other 
person  who  shall  give  the  like  manifest  signs 
of  a  erased  imagination :  and  I  do  at  the  same 
time  give  this  public  notice  to  all  the  madmen 
about  this  great  eity,  that  they  may  return  to 
their  senses  with  all  imaginable  expedition, 


*  The  betuOrol  ifatiitcs  by  Gibber. 


lest,  if  they  should  come  into  my  hands,  t 
should  put  them  into  a  regimen  which  thcf 
would  not  like :  for  if  I  find  any  one  of  them 
persist  in  his  frantic  behaviour,  1  will  make 
him  in  a  month's  time  as  famous  as  ever  Oli 
ver's  porter  was. 

No.  136.]     Saturday,Jemuary  28, 1709-10. 

AngailUm  eaadi  tenet.  T.  lyUrft^, 

Yoa  have  got  an  eel  by  tbe  taU. 

Fi-om  my  own  Apartment^  January  27. 
There  is  no  sort  of  company  so  agreeable  as 
that  of  women  who  have  good  sense  without 
affectation,  and  can  converse  with  men  without 
any  private  design  of  imposing  chains  and 
fetters.  Belvidera,  whom  I  visited  this  evening, 
is  one  of  these.  There  is  an  invinicble  preju> 
dice  in  favour  of  all  she  ssys,  from  her  being 
a  beautiful  woman ;  because  she  does  not  con- 
sider herself  as  such  when  she  talks  to  you. 
This  amiable  temper  gives  a  certein  tincture 
to  all  her  discourse,  and  made  it  very  agreeable 
to  'me  until  we  were  interrupted  by  Lydia,  a 
creature  who  has  all  the  charms  that  can  adorn 
a  woman.  Her  attractions  would  kideed  be 
irresistible,  but  that  she  thinks  them  so,  and 
is  aiwsys  employing  them  in  straUgems  and 
conquests.  When  1  turned  my  eye  upon  her 
as  she  sat  down,  I  saw  she  was  a  person  of  that 
character,  which,  for  the  further  information 
of  my  country  correspondents,  1  had  long 
wanted  an  opportunity  of  explaining.  Lydia 
is  a  finished  coquette,  which  is  a  sect  among 
women  of  all  others  the  most  mischievous*  and 
makes  the  greatest  havoc  and  disorder  in  so- 
ciety. 1  went  on  in  the  discourse  I  was  in 
with  Belvidera,  without  showing  that  I  had 
observed  any  thing  extraordinary  in  Lydia : 
upon  which,  I  immediately  saw  her  look  me 
over  as  some  very  ill-bred  fellow  ;  and,  casting 
a  scornful  gUnce  on  my  dress,  give  a  shrug  at 
Belvidera.  But,  as  much  as  she  despised  me, 
she  wanted  my  admiration,  and  made  twenty 
offers  to  bring  my  eyes  her  way ;  but  1  reduced 
her  to  a  restlessness  in  her  seat,  and  imper^ 
tinent  playing  of  her  fan,  and  many  other  mo- 
tions and  gestures,  before  1  took  the  least  no- 
tice of  her.  At  last  I  looked  at  her  with  a  kind 
of  surprise,  as  if  she  had  before  been  unobserved 
by  reason  of  an  ill  light  where  she  sat.  It  is 
not  to  be  expressed  what  a  sudden  joy  I  saw 
arise  in  her  countenance,  even  at  the  appro- 
bation of  such  a  very  old  fellow ;  but  she  «Ud 
not  long  enjoy  her  triumph  without  a  rival ; 
for  there  immediately  entered  Castabella,  a 
lady  of  a  quite  contrary  character,  that  is  to 
say,  as  eminent  a  prude  as  Lydia  is  a  coquette. 
Belvidera  gave  me  a  glance,  which,  methought, 
intimated  that  they  were  both  euriosities  in 
their  kind,  and  worth  remarking.  As  soon  as 
we  were  again  seatedy  I  stole  looks  at  each 
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kdy,  as  if  I  waft  comparing;  their  perfections. 
Belvidera  observed  it,  and  began  to  lead  me 
tito  a  discourse  of  tbem  both  to  their  faces, 
irhioh  is  to  be  done  easily  enough ;  for  one 
Ipomaii  is  generally  so  intent  upon  the  faults 
If  another,  that  she  has  not  reflection  enough 
|t>  observe  when  her  own  are  represented.  '  I 
Djive  taken  notice,  Mr.  BickerstafT/  said  Bel- 
▼idem, 'that  you  have,  in  sopic  parts  of  your 
writings,  drawn  characters  of  our  sex,  in  which 
jTOU  have  not,  to  my  apprehension,  been  clear 
enough  and  distinct ;  particularly  in  those  of 
a  Prude  and  a  Coquette.'  Upon  the  mention 
of  this,  Lydia  was  rouzed  with  the  expectation 
of  seeing  Cattabelia's  picture,  and  Castabella, 
with  the  hopes  of  that  of  Lydia.  '  Madam,* 
•aid  I  to  Belvidera, '  when  we  consider  nature, 
we  sliall  often  And  very  contrary  effects  flow 
from  the  same  cause.  The  prude  and  coquette, 
as  different  as  they  appear  in  their  behaviour, 
are  in  reality  the  same  kind  of  women.  The 
motive  of  action  in  both  is  the  affectation  of 
pleasing  men.  They  are  sisters  of  the  same 
blood  and  constitution ;  only  one  chooses  a 
grave,  and  the  other  a  light  dress.  The  prude 
appears  more  virtuous,  the  coquette  more  vi- 
cious, than  she  really  is.  The  distant  behaviour 
of  the  prude  tends  to  the  same  purpose  as  the 
advances  of  the  coquette;  and  you  have  as 
little  reason  to  fall  into  despair  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  one,  as  to  conceive  hopes  from 
the  familiarity  of  the  other.  What  leads  you 
into  a  clear  sense  of  their  character  is,  that 
you  may  observe  each  of  them  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  sex  in  all  her  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions.  You  can  never  mention  any  assembly 
you  were  lately  in,  but  one  asks  you  with  a 
rigid,  the  other  with  a  sprightly  air,  "  Pray, 
what  men  were  there  ?*'  As  for  prudes,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  there  are  several  of  them, 
who;  like  hypocrites,  by  long  practice  of  a 
false  part,  become  sincere ;  or  at  least  delude 
themselves  into  a  belief  that  they  are  so.' 

For  the  benefit  of  the  society  of  ladies,  I 
shall  propose  one  rule  to  them  as  a  test  of  their 
virtue.  I  find  in  a  very  celebrated  modem 
author,  that  the  great  foundress  of  Pietists, 
madam  de  Bourignon,  who  was  no  less  famous 
for  the  sanctity  of  her  life  than  for  the  singu- 
larity of  some  of  her  opinions,  used  to  boast 
that  she  had  not  only  the  spirit  of  continency 
in  herself,  but  that  she  had  also  the  power  of 
communicating  it  to  all  who  beheld  her.  This 
the  scoffers  of  those  dxy%  called, '  The  gift  of 
infrigidation,'  and  tooic  occasion  from  it  to 
rally  her  face,  rather  than  admire  tier  virtue. 
I  would  therefore  advise  the  prude,  who  has  a 
mind  to  know  the  integrity  of  her  own  heart, 
to  lay  her  hand  seriously  upon  it,  and  to  ex- 
amine herself,  whether  she  could  sincerely  re- 
joice in  such  a  gift  of  conveying  chaste  thoughts 
to  all  her  male  beholders.  If  she  has  any 
aver^n  to  the  power  of  inspiring  so  great  a 


virtue,  whatever  notion  she  may  have  of  her 
perfection,  she  deceives  her  own  heart,  and  ii 
still  in  the  state  of  prudery.  Some,  perhaps 
will  look  upon  the  boast  of  madam  de  Bourig- 
non, as  the  utmost  ostentation  of  a  prude. 

If  you  would  see  the  humour  of  a  coquettr 
pushed  to  the  iMt  excess,  you  may  find  an  in- 
stance of  it  in  the  following  story ;  which  I  wi| 
set  down  at  length,  because  it  pleased  me 
when  I  read  it,  though  I  cannot  recollect  ia 
what  author.* 

*  A  young  coquette  widow  in  France  having 
been  followed  by  a  Gascon  of  quality,  who  had 
boasted  among  his  companions  of  some  favoun 
which  he  had  never  received,  to  be  revenged  of 
him,  sent  for  him  one  evening,  and  told  him, 
'  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  her'a  very  particular 
service.'  The  Gascon,  with  much  profession 
uf  his  readiness  to  obey  her  commands,. begged 
to  hear  in  what  manner  she  designed  to  employ 
him.  '  You  know/  said  the  widow, '  my  friend 
Belinda;  and  must  often  have  heard  of  the 
jealousy  of  that  impotent  wretch  her  husband. 
Now  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  carrying 
on  a  certain  affair,  that  his  wife  and  I  should 
be  together  a  whole  night.  What  I  have  to. 
ask  of  you  is,  to  dress  yourself  in  her  night- 
doaths,  and  lie  by  him  a  whole  night  in  her 
place,  that  he  may  not  miss  her  while  she  is 
with  me.'  The  Gascon,  though  of  a  very 
lively  and  undertaking  complexion,  began  to 
startle  at  the  proposal, '  Nay,' says  the  widow, 
'  if  you  have  not  the  courage  to  go  through 
what  I  ask  of  you,  I  must  employ  somebody 
else  that  will.'  '  Madam,'  says  the  Gascon, 
'  I  will  kill  him  for  you  if  you  please ;  but  for 

lying  with  him  ! How  is  it  possible  to  do  it 

without  being  discovered  ?'  *  If  you  do  not 
discover  yourself,'  says  the  widow,  '  you  will 
lie  safe  enough,  for  he  is  past  all  curiosity.  Ha 
comes  in  at  night  while  she  is  asleep,  and  goes 
out  in  a  morning  before  she  awakes ;  and  is  in 
pain  for  nothing,  so  he  knows  she  is  there.' 
'  Madam,'  replied  the  Gascon, '  how  can  you 
reward  me  for  passing  a  night  with  this  old. 
fellow  ?*  The  widow  answered  with  a  laugh, 
'  Perhaps  by  admitting  you  to  pass  a  night  with, 
one  you  think  more  agreeable.'  He  took  the 
hint ;  put  on  his  night-doaths ;  and  had  not 
been  a-bed  above  an  hour  before  he  heard  a 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  the  treading  of  one 
who  approached  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and 
who  he  did  not  question  was  the  good  man  of 
the  house.  1  do  not  know,  whether  the  story 
would  be  better  by  telling  you  in  this  place,  or 
at  the  end  of  it,  that  the  person  who  went  to 
bed  to  him  was  our  young  coquette  widow. 
The  Gascon  was  in  a  terrible  fright  every  time 
she  moved  in  the  bed,  or  turned  towards  him ; 
and  did  not  fail  to  shrink  from  her,  until  be 
had  conveyed  himself  to  the  very  ridge  of  the 
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bed.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  perplexity  be 
was  ID  tbe  whole  nigbt,  which  was  augmented, 
when  he  observed  that  it  was  now  broad  day, 
and  that  the  husband  did  not  yet  oflfer  to  get 
up  and  go  about  his  business.  All  that  the 
Gascon  had  for  it,  was  to  keep  his  face  turned 
Ironi  him,  and  to  feign  himself  asleep,  when, 
Jb  bis  utter  confusion,  the  widow  at  last  puts 
out  her  arm,  and  pulls  the  bell  at  her  bed's 
bead.  In  came  her  friend,  and  two  or  three 
companions  to  whom  the  Gascon  had  boasted 
of  her  favours.  The  widow  jumped  into  a 
wrapping  gown,  and  joined  with  the  rest  in 
laughing  at  this  man  of  intrigue. 

No.  127.]      Tuetday,  January  31 ,  1709-10. 

Mlminiin  insannt  paucb  Tideator,  e^  qa6d 
aiaxima  pan  homlnam  morbo  Je<^tiir  eodem. 

Bor,  8.  Sat.  m.  im 

Bjr  few,  foraoolh,  a  madmaii  be  la  ttimicht. 
For  hair  UMiddiid  Um  aaiM  disease  have  caofht. 

From  my  own  Apa,  imeni,  January  30. 
There  is  no  affection  of  the  mind  so  much 
blended  in  human  nature,  and  wrought  into  our 
very  constitution,  as  pride.  It  appears  under 
a  multitude  of  disguises,  and  breaks  out  in  ten 
thousand  different  symptoms.  Every  one  feels 
it  in  himself,  and  yet  wonders  to  see  it  in  his 
neighbour.  I  must  confess,  1  met  with  an  in- 
stance of  it  the  other  day,  where  I  should  very 
little  have  expected  it.  Who  would  believe  the 
proud  person  1  am  going  to  speak  of  is  a  cobbler 
upon  Ludgate-hill  ?  This  artist  being  naturally 
a  bver  of  respect,  and  considering  that  his  cir- 
cumstances are  such  that  no  man  living  will 
give  it  him,  has  contrived  the  figure  of  a  beau, 
in  wood }  who  stands  before  him  in  a  bending 
posture,  with  his  bat  under  bis  left  arm,  and 
bis  right  hand  extended  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  hold  a  thread,  a  piece  of  wax,  or  an  awl, 
according  to  the  particular  service  in  which  his 
master  thinks  fit  to  employ  him.  When  I  saw 
him,  he  held  a  candle  in  this  obsequious  pos- 
ture. I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  cobbler's 
invention,  that  had  so  ingeniously  contrived  an 
ttfe'rior,  and  stood  a  little  while  contemplating 
fliis  inverted  idolatry,  wherein  the  image  did 
homage  to  the  man.  When  we  meet  with  such 
M  fantastic  vanity  in  one  of  this  order,  it  is  no 


1.  _ti  j_ 


motive  he  may  seem  to  have  for  pride ;  but  it 
the  same  proportion  as  the  one  rises,  the  other 
sinks,  it  being  the  chief  office  of  wisdom  to  dis- 
cover to  us  our  weaknesses  and  imperfections. 

As  folly  is  the  foundation  of  pride,  the 
natural  superstructure  of  it  is  madness.  It 
there  was  an  occasion  for  the  experiment,  I 
would  not  question  to  make  a  proud  man  a 
lunatic  in  three  weeks'  time ;  provided  1  had 
it  in  my  power  to  ripen  his  frenxy  with  pro- 
per applications.  It  is  an  admirable  reflection 
in  Terence,  where  it  is  said  of  a  parasite* 
Hie  homines  ex  tiultit/acit  insanos,  *  This 
fellow,'  says  he, '  has  an  art  of  converting  fools 
into  madmen.'  When  I  was  in  France,  the 
region  of  complaisance  and  vanity,  1  have  often 
observed,  that  a  great  man  who  has  entered  a 
levee  of  flatterers  humble  and  temperate,  has 
grown  so  iHsensibly  heated  by  the  court  which 
was  paid  him  on  all  sides,  that  he  has  been 
quite  distracted  before  be  coukl  get  into  his 
coach. 

If  we  consult  the  collegiates  of  Moor-fields, 
we  shall  find  most  of  them  are  beholden  to 
their  pride  for  their  introduction  into  that 
magnificent  palace.  I  had,  some  years  ago, 
the  curiosity  to  enquire  into  the  particular 
circumstances  of  these  whimsical  freeholders,* 
and  learned  from  their  own  mouths  the  con 
dition  and  character  of  each  of  them,  Indeed, 
I  found  that  all  I  spoke  to  were  persons  of  qua- 
lity. There  were  at  that  time  five  dutcbesses, 
three  earls,  two  heathen  gods,  an  emperor,  and 
a  prophet.  There  were  also  a  great  number  of 
such  as  were  locked  up  from  their  estates,  and 
others  who  concealed  their  titles.  A  leather- 
seller  of  Taunton  whispered  me  in  the  ear, 
that  he  was  '  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;'  but 
begged  me  not  to  betray  him.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  him  sat  a  tailur's  wife,  who  asked 
me,  as  I  went,  if  I  had  seen  the  sword-bearer  7 
upon  which  I  presumed  to  ask  her,  who  she 
was  ?  and  was  answered,  *  my  lady  mayoress.' 

I  was  very  sensibly  touched  with  compassion 
towards  these  miserable  people ;  and,  indeed, 
extremely  mortified  to  see  human  nature  capa- 
ble of  being  thus  disfigured.  However,  I  reaped  ' 
this  benefit  from  it,  that  I  was  resolved  to 
guard  myself  against  a  passion  which  makes 
such  havock  in  the  brain,  and  produces  so 
much  disorder  in  the  imagination.  For  this 
reason  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  down  the 
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distorbtiiee  flriMf  from  pride,  and  whom  I  shall 
Dse  all  poMibk  dilifenee  to  cure,  are  such  as 
are  bidden  in  the  appearance  of  quite  contrary 
habits  and  dispositions.  Among  such,  I  shall, 
In  the  first  place,  take  care  of  one  who  is  un« 
der  the  most  subtle  species  of  pride  that  I  have 
observed  in  my  whole  experience. 

This  patient  is  a  person  for  whom  I  have  a 
great  respect,  as  being  an  did  courtier,  and  a 
friend  of  mine  in  my  youth.  The  man  han  hut 
a  bare  subsistence,  just  enough  to  pay  his 
reckoning  with  us  at  the  Trumpet  x  but,  by 
having  spent  the  beginning  of  his  life  in  the 
hearing  of  great  men  and  persons  of  power, 
be  b  always  promising  to  do  good  offices  to  in- 
troduce  every  man  he  converses  with  into  the 
world ;  will  desire  one  of  ten  times  his  sub- 
stance to  let  him  see  him  sometimes,  and  bints 
to  htm,  that  be  does  not  forget  him.  He 
answers  to  matters  of  no  consequence  with 
great  circumspection ;  but,  however,  maintains 
a  general  civility  in  bis  words  and  actions,  and 
an  insolent  benevolence  to  all  whom  be  has  to 
do  with,  lliis  he  practises  with  a  grave  tone 
and  air  ;  and  though  I  am  bis  senior  b>  twelve 
years,  and  richer  by  forty  pounds  per  annum, 
he  bad  yesterday  the  impudence  to  commend 
me  to  my  face,  and  tell  me,  *  he  should  be 
always  ready  to  eocourage  me/  In  a  word, 
he  is  a  very  insignificant  JPellow,  but  exceeding 
gracious.  The  best  return  I  can  make  him  fur 
his  favours  is,  to  carry  him  myself  to  Bedlam, 
and  see  him  well  taken  care  of. 

The  next  person  I  shall  provide  fur  is  of  a 
quite  contrary  character,  that  has  in  him  all 
the  stiffness  und  insolence  of  quality,  without 
a  grain  of  sense  or  good- nature,  to  make  it 
either  respected  or  beloved.  His  pride  has 
infected  every  muscle  of  his  face;  and  yet, 
alter  all  his  endeavours  to  show  mankind  that 
he  contemns  them,  he  is  only  neglected  by  all 
that  see  him,  as  not  of  consequence  enough  to 
be  hated. 

For  the  cure  of  this  particular  sort  of  mad- 
ness, it  will  be  necessary  to  break  through  all 
forms  with  him,  and  familiarize  his  carriage  by 
the  use  of  a  good  cudgel.  It  may  likewise  be 
of  great  benefit  to  make  him  jump  over  a 
stick  half  a  dozen  times  every  morning. 

A  third,  whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  is  a  young 
fellow,  whose  lunacy  is  such  that  he  boasts  of 
nothing  but  what  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of. 
He  is  vain  of  being  rotten,  and  talks  publickly 
oThaving  committed  crimes  which  he  ought  to 
ie  hanged  for  by  the  laws  of  his  country. 

There  are  several  others  whose  brains  are 
iurt  with  pride,  and  whom  I  may  hereafter  at- 
tempt to  recover ;  but  shall  conclude  my  pre- 
sent list  with  an  old  woman,  who  is  just  drop- 
ping into  her  grave,  that  talks  of  nothing  but 
her  birth.  Though  she  has  not  a  tooth  in  her 
head,  she  expects  to  be  valued  for  the  blood 
in  her  veins  ;  which  she  fancies  is  much  better 


than  that  which  glows  in  the  cheeks  of  Belinda 
and  sets  half  the  town  on  fire. 


No.  Its.]  Thwrwdatfy  February  «,  1709-10. 

Venimit  4  dole  laflUa.        Jmv.  Saf.  rL  138. 

^Tbe  Dowcry  ibot  tb^  darik 

NowartfU  QipidlakM  htoHaod 
Uponli  wtDilow*a  joiDCore4«iMl, 
For  be  io  all  hla  ainiVoas  baiUes 
No  'dv«nUg«  find*  like  foods  and  cfaaltelt. 

Hudibrmt,  Part  1.  Caato  III.  L  Sll. 

F^om  my  oum  Jpariment,  February  I, 

This  morning  I   received  a  letter  from  a 

fortune-hunter,  which,  being  better  in  its  kind 

than  men  of  that  character  usually  write,  I 

have  thought  tit  to  communicate  to  the  public. 

*  7}>  Isaac  Bickerstqf^  £squire, 
•SIR, 

*  I  take  the  boldness  to  recommend  to  your 
care  the  inclosed  letter,  not  knowing  how  to 
communicate  it,  but  by  your  means,  to  the 
agreeable  country- maid  you  mention  with  so 
much  honour  in  your  discourse  concerning  the 
lottery. 

*  I  should  be  ashamed  to  give  you  this  trou- 
ble without  oflSering  at  some  small  requital :  f 
shall  therefore  direct  a  new  pair  of  globes,  and 
a  telescope  of  the  best  maker,  to  be  left  for 
you  at  Mr.  Morpbew's,  as  a  testimony  of  the 
great  respect  with  which  I  am 

'  Your  most  humble  servant,  &c. 

'  7b  Afopsa  in  Sheer-lane. 

*  FAIREST  UNKNOWN,  Jan.  «7. 1709-10. 

'  It  being  discovered  by  the  stars,  that  about 
three  months  hence  you  will  run  the  hazard 
of  being  persecuted  by  many  worthless  pre- 
tenders to  your  person,  unless  timely  prevented; 
I  now  offer  my  service  for  your  security  against 
the  persecution  that  threatens  you.  This  is, 
therefore,  to  let  you  know,  that  I  have  con- 
ceived a  most  extraordinary  passion  for  you ; 
and  that  for  several  days  1  have  been  perpe« 
tually  haunted  with  the  vision  of  a  person  1 
have  never  yet  seen.  To  satisfy  you  that  I  am 
in  my  senses,  and  that  I  do  not  mistake  you 
for  any  one  of  higher  rank,  I  assure  you,  that 
in  your  daily  employment  you  appear  to  my 
imagination  more  agreeable  in  a  short  scanty 
petticoat,  than  the  finest  woman  of  quality  in 
her  spreading  fardingal ;  and  that  the  dexter- 
ous twirl  of  your  mop  has  more  native  charms, 
than  the  studied  airs  of  a  lady's  ran.  In  a  word, 
I  am  captivated  with  your  menial  qualifica- 
tions :  the  domestic  virtues  adorn  yon  like  at- 
tendant cupids ;  cleanliness  and  healthful  In- 
dustry wait  on  all  your  motions;  and  dust  and 
cobwebs  fly  your  approach. 

*  Now,  io  give  you  an  honest  account  of  my- 
self, and  that  you  may  see  my  designs  are 
honouraUe,  I  am  an  esquire  of  an  ancient 
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family,  born  to  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
a-year ;  half  of  which  1  have  spent  in  discover- 
ing myself  to  be  a  fool,  and  with  the  rest  I  am 
resolved  to  retire  with  some  plain  honest  part- 
ner, and  study  to  be  wiser.  1  bad  my  education 
in  a  laced  coat,  and  a  French  dancing-school ; 
and,  by  my  travel  into  foreipn  parts,  have  just 
as  much  breeding:  to  spare,  as  you  may  think 
you  want,  which  I  intend  to  exchan^  as  fast 
as  I  can  for  old  English  honesty  and  icood  sense. 
1  will  not  impose  on  you  by  a  false  recommen- 
dation of  my  person,  which,  to  show  you  my 
sincerity,  is  none  of  the  handsomest,  being  of 
a  figure  somewhat  short ;  but  what  I  want  in 
length,  I  make  out  in  breadth.  But,  in  amends 
for  that  and  all  other  defects,  if  you  can  like  me 
when  you  see  me,  I  shall  continue  to  you, 
whether  I  find  you  fair,  black,  or  brown, 

'  The  most  constant  of  Lovers.' 

This  letter  seems  to  be  written  by  a  wag, 
and  for  that  reason  I  am  not  much  concerned 
for  what  reception  Mopsa  shall  tliink  fit  to 
give  it;  but  the  following  certainly  proceeds 
from  a  poor  heart,  that  languishes  under  the 
most  deplorable  misfortune  that  possibly  can 
befall  a  woman.  A  man  that  is  treacherously 
dealt  with  in  love,  may  have  recourse  to  many 
consolations.  He  may  gracefully  break  through 
all  opposition  to  his  mistress,  or  explain  with 
his  rival ;  urge  his  own  constancy,  or  aggravate 
the  falsehood  by  which  it  is  repaid.  But  a 
woman  that  is  ill« treated,  has  no  refuge  in  her 
griefs  but  in  silence  and  secrecy.  The  world 
is  so  unjust,  that  a  female  heart  which  has 
been  once  touched,  is  thought  for  ever  blem- 
ished. The  very  grief  in  this  case  is  looked 
upon  as  a  reproach,  and  a  complaint,  almost 
a  breach  of  chastity.  For  these  reasons  we  see 
treachery  and  falsehood  are  become^  as  it  were, 
male  vices,  and  are  seldom  found,  never  ac- 
knowledged, in  the  other  sex.  This  may  serve 
to  introduce  Statira*s  letter;  which,  without 
any  turn  of  art,  has  something  so  pathetical 
and  moving  in  it,  that  I  verily  believe  it  to  be 
true,  and  therefore  heartily  pity  the  injured 
creature  that  writ  it. 

'  Th  Isaac  BUkerHaff,  Esquire, 

•  SIU, 


for  these  two  long  yean,  but  the  happy  life  wa 
should  lead  together,  and  the  means  1  ahouM 
use  to  make  myself  still  dearer  to  him.  My 
fortune  was  indeed  much  beyond  his ;  and  at 
I  was  always  in  the  company  of  my  relationi^ 
he  was  forced  to  discover  his  inclinatwns,  an4 
declare  himself  to  me  by  stories  of  other  per 
sens,  kind  looks,  and  many  ways,  which  ht 
knew  too  well  that  I  understood.  Oh!  Mc 
Bickerstaff,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you,  how 
industrious  1  have  been  to  make  him  appear 
lovely  in  my  thoughts.  1  made  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  think  well  of  him,  and  of  no  man 
else:  but  be  has  since  had  an  estate  fallen  to 
him,  and  makes  love  to  another  of  a  greater 
fortune  than  mine.  1  could  not  believe  the 
report  of  this  at  first ;  but,  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  I  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it  by  his 
own  behaviour.  He  came  to  make  our  family  a 
formal  visit,  when,  as  there  were  several  in  com- 
pany, and  many  things  talked  of,  the  discourse 
fell  upon  Some  unhappy  woman,  who  was  in  my 
own  circumstances.  It  was  said  by  one  in  the 
room,  that  they  could  not  believe  the  story 
could  be  true,  because  they  did  not  believe  any 
man  could  be  so  false.  Upon  which,  I  stole  a 
look  upon  him  with  an  anguish  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. He  saw  my  eyes  full  of  tears,  yet  had 
the  cruelty  to  say,  that  he  could  see  no  false- 
hood in  alterations  of  this  nature,  where  there 
had  been  no  contracts  or  vows  interchanged. 
Pray,  do  not  make  a  jest  of  misery,  but  tell 
me  seriously  your  opinion  of  his  behaviour; 
and  if  you  can  have  any  pity  for  my  condition, 
publish  this  in  your  next  paper ;  that  being 
the  only  way  I  have  of  complaining  of  bis  un- 
kindness,  and  showing  him  the  injustice  he 
has  done  me.  *  I  am, 

'  Your  humble  servant,  the  unfortunate 

•  SrATIRA. 

The  name  my  correspondent  gives  herself, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  my  old  reading  in  romances, 
and  brings  into  my  thoughts  a  speech  of  the 
renowned  Don  Bellianis,  who,  upon  a  complaint 
made  to  him  of  a  discourteous  knight,  that 
bad  left  his  injured  paramour  in  the  same 
manner,  dries  up  her  tears  with  a  promise  of 
relief.  '  Disconsolate  damsel/  quoth  he,  '  a 
foul  disgrace  it  were  to  all  right-worthy  pro 
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No.  It9.]  Sahtrday,  Fefffuary  4, 1709J0. 

iDfenlo  inanas  at  et  cerrfz  am.— — 

Juv,  Sftt.  X.  ISO. 
His  wU't  rewarded  wUh  the  Altai  Iom 
OfhaDdandhead-^ M,  Wynne. 

Firom  my  own  jfyartment^  February  3. 

When  my  paper  for  to-morrow  was  prepared 
for  the  press,  there  came  in  this  morning  a 
mail  from  Holland,  which  brou^^ht  me  sereral 
advices  from  foreign  parts,  and  took  my 
tbougbts  off  domestic  affairs.  Among  others, 
I  have  a  letter  from  a  burgher  of  Amsterdam, 
who  makes  me  his  compliments,  and  tells  me 
he  has  sent  me  several  draughts  of  humorous 
and  satirical  pictures  by  the  best  hands  of  the 
Dutch  nation.  They  are  a  trading  people,  and 
in  their  very  minds  mechanics.  They  express 
their  wit  in  manufacture,  as  we  do  in  manu- 
script. He  informs  me,  that  a  very  witty  hand 
has  lately  represented  the  present  posture  of 
public  afikirs  in  a  landscape,  or  rather  a  sea- 
piece,  wherein  the  potentates  of  the  alliance 
are  figured  as  their  interests  correspond  with, 
or  aflBect  each  other,  under  the  appearance  of 
commanders  of  ships.  These  vessels  carry  the 
eolours  of  the  respective  nations  concerned  in 
the  present  war.  The  whole  design  seems  to 
tend  to  one  point,  which  is,  that  several  squa- 
drons  of  British  and  Dutch  ships  are  battering 
a  French  man-of-war,  in  order  to  make  her 
deliver  up  a  long-boat  with  Spanish  colours. 
My  correspondent  informs  me,  that  a  main  must 
understand  the  compass  perfectly  well*  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  beauty  and  invention 
of  this  piece ;  which  is  so  skilfully  drawn,  that 
the  particular  views  of  every  prince  in  Europe 
are  seen  according  as  the  ships  lie  to  tho  main 
figure  in  the  picture,  and  as  that  figure  may 
help  or  retard  their  sailing.  It  seems  this 
curiosity  Is  now  on  board  a  ship  bound  for 
England,  and,  with  other  rarities,  made  a  pre- 
sent to  me.  As  soon  as  it  arrives,  I  design  to 
expose  it  to  public  view  at  my  secretary*  Mr. 
Lillie's,  who  shall  have  an  explication  of  all  the 
terms  of  art ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  give 
as  good  content  as  the  moving  picture  in  Fleet- 
street. 

But,  above  all  the  honours  1  have  received 
from  the  learned  world  abroad,  I  am  most  de- 
Sghted  with,  the  following  epistle  from  Rome. 

*  Patquin  ^  Rome  to  Isaae  Bickerstafftf 

Great  Britain^  Greeting, 
•SIR, 

*  Your  reputation  has  passed  the  Alps,  and 
would  have  come  to  my  ears  by  this  time,  if  1 
had  any.  In  short,  sir,  you  are  looked  upon 
here  as  a  northern  droll,  and  the  greatest  vir- 
tuoso among  the  Tramontanes.  Some,  indeed, 
say,  that  Mr.  Bickerstaff  and  Pasquin  are  only 
names  invented  to  (ather  compositions  which 
the  natural  parent  dots  not  care  for  owning. 


But,  however  that  Is,  all  agree,  that  there  are 
sevcural  persons,  who,  if  they  durst  attack  you, 
would  endeavour  to  leave  you  no  more  limhi 
than  1  have.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  my 
adversaries  have  joined  in  a  confederacy  with 
time  to  demolish  me,  and  that,  if  I  were  not  a 
very  great  wit,  I  should  make  the  worst  figure 
in  Europe,  being  abridged  of  my  legs,  arms, 
nose,  and  ears.  If  you  think  fit  to  accept  of 
the  correspondence  of  so  facetious  a  cripple,  f 
shall  from  time  to  time  send  you  an  account  of 
what  happens  at  Rome.  You  have  onfy  heard 
of  it  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors ;  nay, 
perhaps,  have  read  no  accounts  from  hence, 
but  of  a  triumph,  ovation,  or  apotheosis,  and 
will,  doubtless,  be  surprised  to  see  the  descrip* 
tion  of  a  procession,  jubilee,  or  canonization. 
I  shall*  however,  send  you  what  the  place 
affords,  in  return  to  what  I  shall  receive  from 
you.  If  jTou  will  acquaint  me  with  your  next 
promotion  of  general  officers.  Is  will  send  you 
an  account  of  our  next  advancement  of  saints. 
If  you  will  let  me  know  who  is  reckoned  the 
bravest  warrior  in  Great  Britain,  I  will  tell  you 
who  is  the  best  fiddler  in  Rome.  If  you  will 
favour  me  with  an  inventory  of  the  riches  that 
were  brought  into  your  nation  by  admiral 
Wager,*  I  will  not  fail  giving  you  an  account 
of  a  pot  of  medals  that  has  been  lately  dug  up 
here,  and  are  now  under  the  examination  of 
our  ministers  of  state. 

'  There  is  one  thing,  in  which  I  desire  you 
would  be  very  particular.  What  1  mean  is  an 
exact  list  of  all  the  religions  in  Great  Britain, 
as  likewise  the  habits,  which  are  said  here  to 
be  the  great  points  of  conscience  in  England  ; 
whether  they  are  made  of  serge  or  broad-cloth, 
of  silk  or  linen.  I  should  he  glad  to  see  a 
model  of  the  most  conscientious  dress  among 
you,  and  desire  you  will  send  me  a  hat  of  each 
religion ;  as  likewise,  if  it  be  not  too  much  trou- 
ble, a  cravat.  It  would  also  be  veiy  acceptable 
here  to  receive  an  account  of  those  two  religi- 
ous orders,  which  are  lately  sprung  up  amongst 
you,  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  with  the  points 
of  doctrine,  severities  in  discipline,  penances, 
mortifications,  and  good  works,  by  which  they 
differ  one  from  another.  It  would  be  no  lest 
kind,  if  you  would  explain  to  us  a  word,  which 
they  do  not  understand  even  at  our  English 
monastery.  Toasts^  and  let  us  know  wliether 
the  ladies  so  called  are  nuns  or  lay-sisters.  In 
return,  I  will  send  you  the  secret  history  of 
several  cardinals,  which  I  have  by  me  in  manu- 
script, with  the  gallantries,  amours,  politics, 
and  intrigues,  by  which  they  made  their  way 
to  the  holy  purple. 

*  But,  when  I  propose  a  correspondence,  I 


•  Charka  Wager,  Esq ;  aman  of  gr«U  ikiU  in  bb  profea- 
tion,  was  fim  made  a  captain  at  the  balUe  of  la  Hofoe  by 
admiral  Roaael,  wbo  rccommeoded  bim  oo  the  mtM  im* 
porunt  tenrlces. 
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Jiust  not  tell  you  what  I  intend  to  advise  you  of 
jereafter,  and  neglect  to  ^ve  you  what  I  have 
at  present.  The  pope  has  been  sick  for  this 
fortnight  of  a  riolent  tootb-ach,  which  has 
very  much  raised  the  French  faction,  and  put 
the  conclave  into  a  great  ferment.  Every  one 
of  the  pretenders  to  the  succession  is  grown 
twenty  years  older  than  he  was  a  foHnight  ago. 
Eadi  candidate  tries  who  shall  cough  and  stoop 
most ;  for  these  are  at  present  the  great  gifts 
that  recommend  to  the  apostolical  seat ;  which 
he  stands  the  fairest  for,  who  is  likely  to  resign 
it  the  soonest.  1  have  known  the  time  when 
it  used  to  rain  Louis  d'ors  on  such  occasions  ; 
but,  whatever  is  the  matter,  there  are  very  few 
of  them  to  be  seen  at  present  at  Rome,  in- 
somuch, that  it  is  thought  a  man  might  pur- 
chase inrallibility  at  a  very  reasonable  rate. 
It  is  neveKheless  hoped,  that  his  holiness  may 
recover,  and  bury  these  bis  imaginary  suc- 
cessors. 

'lliere  has  lately  been  found  a  human 
tooth  in  a  catacomb,  whidi  has  engaged  a 
couple  of  convents  in  a  law-suit ;  each  of  them 
pretending,  that  it  belonged  to  the  jaw-bone 
of  a  saint,  who  was  of  their  order.  The  college 
have  sat  upon  it  thrice ;  and  I  find  there  is  a 
disposition  among  them  to  take  it  out  of  the 
gosscssion  of  both  the  contending  parties,  by 
leason  of  a  speech,  which  was  made  by  one  of 
die  cardinals,  who,  by  reason  of  its  being  found 
out  of  the  company  of  any  other  bones,  asserted 
that  it  might  be  one  of  the  teeth  which  was 
coughed  out  by  iElia,  an  old  woman,  whose 
loss  is  recorded  in  Martial.* 

*  I  have  nothing  remarkable  to  communicate 
to  you  of  state  affisirs,  excepting  only,  that  the 
pope  has  lately  received  a  horse  fromt  be 
German  Embassador,  as  an  acknowledgement 
for  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  is  a  fief  of 
the  church.  His  holiness  refused  this  horse 
from  the  Germans  ever  since  the  duke  of 
Anjou  has  been  possessed  of  Spain;  but,  as 
tbey  lately  took  care  to  accompany  it  with  a 
body  of  ten  thousand  more,  they  have  at  last 
overcome  his  boliness's  modesty,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  present,  1  am.  Sir, 
your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

'PASQUIN. 

'  P.  S.  Marforio  it  wtry  much  yours.' 
So.  ISO.]  Tuetdap,  Febnunry  7,  1709-10. 


-Tamen  dm 


Cam  nugnis  TUdwe  lovlU  flK^tar  osqne 
iMvkiU  Mor,  8.  ShL  i.  75* 
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glory,  speak  with  a  certain  noUe  vanity  of  the 
brightness  and  splendour  of  the  age  in  wbick 
they  lived.  Pliny  often  complimenu  his  em- 
peror Trajan  upon  this  bead;  and  when  ht 
would  animau  him  to  any  thing  great,  ur  disT 
suade  him  from  any  thing  that  was  improper, 
he  insinuates  that  it  is  befitting  or  unbecoming 
the  clariiat  et  niior  teeuli,  that  period  of  time 
which  was  made  illustrious  by  his  reign.  When 
we  cast  our  eyes  back  on  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  trace  them  through  their  several' 
successions  to  their  first  original,  we  sometimes 
see  them  breaking  out  in  great  and  memo- 
rable actions,  and  towering  up  to  the  uUnoat 
heights  of  virtue  and  knowledge;  when,  per- 
haps. If  we  carry  our  observations  to  a  littk 
distance*  we  see  them  sunk  into  sloth  aad 
ignorance,  and  altogether  lost  in  darkness  and 
obscurity.  Sometimes  the  whole  species  is 
asleep  for  two  or  three  generations,  and  then 
again  awakens  into  action;  flourishes  in  he- 
roes, philosophers,  and  poets ;  who  do  honour 
to  human  nature,  and  leave  such  tracks  of 
glory  behind  them,  as  distinguish  the  years,  in 
which  they  acted  their  part,  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  time. 

Methinks  a  man  cannot,  without  a  secret 
satisfaction,  consider  the  glory  of  the  present 
age,  which  will  shine  as  bright  as  any  other  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  still  big  with 
great  events,  and  has  already  produced  changes 
and  revolutions,  which  will  be  as  mucbadnured 
by  posterity,  as  any  that  have  happened  in  *  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  or  in  the  old  times  before 
them.'  We  have  seen  kingdoms  divided  and 
united,  monarchs  erected  and  deposed,  nations 
transferred  from  one  sovereign  to  another; 
conquerors  raised  to  such  a  greatness,  as  has 
given  a  terror  to  Europe,  and  thrown  down  by 
such  a  fall  as  has  moved  their  pity. 

But  it  u  still  a  more  pleasing  view  to  an 
Englishman,  to  see  bis  own  country  give  the 
chief  influence  to  so  illustrious  an  age,  and 
stand  in  the  strongest  point  of  light  amidst 
the  diffused  glory  that  surrounds  it. 

If  we  begin  with  learned  men,  we  may  ob- 
serve, to  the  honour  of  our  country,  that  those 
who  make  the  greatest  figure  in  most  arts  and 
sciences,  are  universally  allowed  to  be  of  the 
British  nation ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
that  men  of  the  greatest  learning,  are  among 
the  men  of  the  greatest  quality. 

A  nation  may  indeed  abound  with  persom 
of  such  uncommon  parts  and  worth,  as  may 
make  them  rather  a  misfortune  than  a  blest* 
ine:  to  the  public.    Those,  who  tingly  migit 
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tu8,  endeavoured  to  recomuiend  theibseTves  hi 
the  same  time  to  the  admiration  of  their  con- 
temporaries, Mankind  was  not  a1)1e  to  pro- 
vide for  so  many  extraordinary  persons  at  once, 
or  find  out  posts  suitable  to  their  ambition  and 
kbiiities.  For  this  reason  ytbey  were  all  as 
miserable  in  their  deaths,  as  they  were  famous 
in  tboir  lives,  and  occasioned  not  only  the  ruin 
of  eattb  other,  but  ako  that  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

It  ii  therefore  a  particular  happiness  to  a 
people,  when  the  men  of  superior  genius  and 
tbaracter  are  so  justly  disposed  in  the  high 
places  of  bonuur,  that  each  of  them  moves  in 
a  sphere  which  is  proper  to  him,  and  requires 
those  particular  qualities  in  wliich  he  excels. 

If  I  see  a  general  commanding  the  forces  of 
bis  country,  whose  victories  are  not  to  be  pa- 
ralleled in  story,  and  who  is  as  famous  for  bis 
negotiations  as  his  victories  ;^  and,  at  the  same 
tiDke,  see  tbe  management  qi  a  nation's  trea- 
sury in  the  bands  <^f  one,  who  has  always  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  generous  contempt  of 
bis  own  private  wealth,  and  an  exact  frugality 
of  that  which  belongs  to  the  public  ;f  I  can- 
not but  think  a  people  under  such  an  admi- 
nistration may  promise  themselves  conquests 
abroad,  and  plenty  at  home.  If  I  were  to  wish 
for  a  proper  person  to  preside  over  the  public 
councils*  it  should  certainly  be  one  as  much 
admired  for  bis  universal  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  as  for  his  eloquence,  courage,  and 
integrity,  in  the  exerting  of  tuch  extraordinary 
talents.^ 

Who  is  not:  pleased  to  see  a  person  in  the 
highest  station  in  the  law,  who  was  the  most 
eminent  in  bis  profession,  and  the  most  ac- 
complished orator  at  the  bar  ?$  Or  at  the  head 
of  the  deet  a  commander,  under  whose  con- 
duct the  common  enemy  received  such  a  blow, 
as  he  bas  never  been  able  to  recover  ?{{ 

Were  we  to  form  to  ourselves  the  idea  of 
one  whom  we  should  think  proper  to  govern 
A  distant  kingdom,  consisting  chiefly  of  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  religion,  and  are  influ- 
enced by  foreign  politics ;  would  it  not  be  such 
a  one  as  had  signalized  himself  by  a  uniform 
and  unshaken  aeal  for  the  protestant  interest, 
and  by  bis  dexterity  in  defeating  the  skill  and 
artifice  of  hi  enemies  }%  In  short,  if  we  find 


•  SieHe  lakes  occaiioo  here  to  i»y  hit  eonpUaMou  ta 
•one  of  Uw  priocipfil  people  in  tbe  hisber  departmenti  of 
the  state ;  and  first  to  the  dulce  of  Marlboroogb,  commander 
in  chief  of  her  majesty's  forces. 

t  Sidney  lord  Godolphln  was  then  lord  hi|(b.tlieMDrer  of 
Enffland. 

X  The  treat  km)  Somers  w«  at  lUi  itait  torA  praskleor 
If  the  council. 

(  Lord  dMncdlor  Cowper  is  here  alluded  to. 

I  Edward  Raesd,  earl  of  Orfbrd,  first  lord  eorantsdoner 
0f  the  admiralty. 

IT  Thomas  earl  of  Wharton  had  recently  been  hononied 
arlib  the  title  (if  lord  Ueatenant  of  Ireland.  Addison  was 
iis  secretary. 


a  great  man  popular  for  bis  honesty  xad  bn 
manity,  as  well  as  famed  for  hh  learning  and 
great  ikifl  in  all  the  laffgtlages  of  Europe; 
or  a  persron  eminent  for  those  qntalificatiotis, 
trbich  make  men  shine  in  public  assemblies, 
or  for  that  steadiness,  constancy,  and  good 
sense,  which  carry  a  man  to  the  desired  point 
through  all  the  opposition  of  tumult  and  pre- 
judice, we  have  the  happiness  to  behold  them 
in  all  posts  suitable  to  their  ofaaracters. 

Such  a  constellation  of  great  persons,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  while  they  shine  out  in  tbeir 
own  distinct  capacities,  reflect  a  lustre  upon 
each  other,  but  in  a  more  particular  manner 
on  their  sovereign,  who  bas  placed  them  in 
those  proper  situations,  by  which  tbeir  viHues 
become  so  beneficial  to  all  her  subjects.  It  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  tbh  glo- 
rions  yueen,  which  naturally  M  me  into  thit 
field  of  conteAiptation,  and,  instead  of  jchiiog 
in  the  pnblic  exuItatioM  that  a're  made  on  such 
occasion^,  to  entertain  my  thottjgfats  with  the 
more  serious  pleasure  of  ruminating  upon  the 
glories  of  her  reign. 

While  I  behold  her  surrounded  with  tnumphs, 
atid  adorned  witli  all  the  prosperity  and  sue 
cess  whith  heaven  ever  shed  tm  a  mortal,  and 
still  considering  herself  as  sucbf  though  th< 
person  appears  to  bm  exceediog  great,  that 
bas  these  just  honours  paid  to  her,  yet  I  must 
confess,  she  appears  much  greater  in  that  sb« 
receives  them  with  such  a  glorious  humility, 
and  shows  she  has  no  further  regard  for  them, 
than  as  they  arise  fron^  these  great  events, 
which  have  made  her  subjects  happy.  For  my 
own  part,  I  must  confess,  when  I  see  private 
virtues  in  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  I  am 
not  astonished  at  any  extraordinary  success  that 
attends  them,  but  look  upon  public  triumphs 
as  the  natural  consequences  of  religious  retire* 
ments. 

ADVBRTISBMEMT. 

Finding  some  peivons  have  mistaken  Pas- 
quiu,  who  was  mentione<l  in  my  last,  for  one 
who  bas  been  pilloried  at  Rome,  1  must  here 
advertise  them,  tha^  it  is  only  a  maimed  sta- 
tue so  called,  on  which  the  private  scandal  of 
that  city  is  generally  parted,.  Marforio  is  a 
person  of  the  same  quality,  who  is  usually  made 
to  answer  whatever  is  published  by  the  other  • 
the  wits  of  that  plaoe,  like  too  many  of  ouf 
own  country,  taking  pleasure  in  settling  inno- 
cent people  together  by  the  ears.  The  menr 
tioning  of  this  person,  who  is  a  great  wit,  and 
a  great  cripple,  put  me  in  mind  of  Mr.  Est* 
court,  who  is  under  the  same  circumstances. 
He  was  formerly  my  apotbe^ry,  and  being  at 
present  disabled  by  the  gout  and  stone,  I  must 
recommend  him  to  the  public  on  Tbursdajr 
next )  that  admirable  play  of  Beo  Jonson*8, 
called  The  Silent  Woman,  being  appointed  to 
be  acted  for  his  benefit.  It  wouM  be  indecent 
for  me  to  appear  twice  in  a  seasun  at  thes« 
2  L 
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tidicrous  diversions ;  but  as  I  always  give  my 
man  and  roy  maid  one  day  in  the  year,  I  6hall 
allow  them  this,  and  am  promised  by  Mr.  Gst- 
court,  my  ingenious  apothecary,  that  they  shall 
have  a  place  kept  for  them  in  the  first  row  of 
the  middle  gallery. 


No.  131.]  Thursday,  February  9j  1709-10. 

floehtf  eit  Jog«lare  Falvmnro, 

Et  dare  Cttmpano  toxica  ueva  roero.       Mart.  i.  19. 

How  great  the  crime,  how  flagrant  the  abuse  f 
T  adulterate  geoeroot  wine,  with  noxious  Jnlre. 

R.  Wynne, 

Sheer-lane,  February  8. 
There  is  in  this  city  a  certain  fraternity  of 
.  chemical  operators,  who  work  under  ground 
in  holes,  caverns,  and  dark  retirements,  to 
conceal  their  mysteries  from  the  eyes  and  ob- 
servation of  mankind.  1  hese  subterraneous 
philosophers  are  daily  employed  in  the  trans- 
mutation of  liquors,  and,  by  the  power  of  ma- 
gical drugs  and  incantations,  raising  under  the 
streets  of  London  the  choicest  products  of  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  France.  They  can  squeeze 
Boiirdeaux  out  of  the  sloe,  and  draw  Cham- 
pagne from  an  apple.  Vii^gil,  in  that  remark- 
able prophecy,' 

ndebit  aentlbaa  nva. 

Vlrg.  Ed.  iv.  CQ. 

'Die  ripening  frape  shall  hang  on  every  thorn. 

seems  to  have  hinted  at  this  art,  which  can 
turn  a  plantation  of  northern  hedges  into  a 
vineyard.  These  adepts  are  known  ainong  one 
another  by  the  naine  of  Wine-brewers ;  and, 
I  am  afraid,  do  great  ii\jury,  not  only  to  her 
majesty's  customs,  but  to  the  bodies  of  many 
of  her  good  subjetAs. 

Having  received  sundry  complaints  against 
these  invisible  workmen,  I  ordered  the  proper 
officer  of  my  court  to  ferret  them  out  of  their 
respective  caves,  and  bring  them  before  me, 
which  was  yesterday  executed  accordingly. 

The  person,  who  appeared  against  them,  was 
a  merchant,  who  had  by  him  a  g^reat  magazine 
of  wiiies,  that  he  had  laid  in  before  the  war ; 
but  these  gentlemen,  as  be  said,  had  so  vitiated 
the  nation's  palate,  that  no  man  could  believe 
bis  to  be  French,  because  it  did  not  taste  like 
what  they  sold  for  such.  As  a  man  never 
pleads  better  than  where  his  own  personal  in- 
terest Is  concerned,  he  exhibited  to  the  court, 
with  great  eloquence, '  that  this  new  corpora- 
tion of  druggists  had  inflamed  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, and  puzzled  the  college  of  physicians 
with  diseases,  for  which  they  neither  knew  a 
name  or  cura.*  He  accused  some  of  giving  all 
their  customers  colics  and  megrims ;  and  men- 
tioned one  who  had  boasted,  he  had  a  tun  of 
claret  by  him,  that  in  a  fortnight's  time  should 
give  the  gout  to  a  dozen  of  the  healtbfulest 
neii  in  the  city,  provided  that  their  constitu- 


tions were  prepared  for  it  by  wealth  and  idle- 
ness. He  then  enlarged,  with  a  great  show  of 
reason,  upon  the  prejudice,  which  these  mix- 
tures and  compositions  had  done  to  tlie  brains 
of  the  English  nation ;  as  is  too  visible,  said 
he,  from  many  late  pamphlets,  speeches,  and 
sermons,  as  well  as  from  the  ordinary  conver- 
sations* of  the  youth  of  this  age.  He  then 
quoted  an  ingenious  person,  who  would  un- 
dertake to  know  by  a  man's  writings  the  wine 
he  most  delighted  in;* and,  on  that  occasion, 
named  a  certain  satirist,  whom  he  had  disco- 
vered to  be  the  author  of  a  lampoon,  by  a  ma- 
nifest taste  of  the  sloe,  which  showed  itself  in 
it,  by  much  roughness,  and  little  spirit. 

In  the  last  place,  he  ascribed  to  the  unna- 
tural tumults  and  fermentations  which  these 
mixtures  raise  in  our  blood,  the  divisions,  heals, 
and  animosities,  that  reign  among  us ;  and,  in 
particular,  asserted  most  of  the  modem  enthu- 
siasms and  agitations  to  be  nothing  else  but 
the  effects  of  adulterated  Port. 

The  counsel  for  the  brewers  had  a  face  so 
extremely  inflamed,  and  illuminated  with  car- 
buncles, that  I  did  not  wonder  to  see  him  an 
advocate  for  these  sophistications.  His  rhetoric 
was  likewise  such  as  1  should  have  expected 
from  the  common  draught,  which  I  found  he 
often  drank  to  a  great  excess.  Indeed,  1  was 
so  surprised  at  his  figure  and  parts,  that  I  or- 
dered him  to  give  me  a  taste  of  bis  usual  liquor ; 
which  1  had  no  sooner  drunk,  but  1  found  a 
pimple  rising  in  my  forehead  ;  and  felt  such  a 
sensible  decay  in  my  understanding,  that  I 
would  not  proceed  in  the  trial  until  the  fume 
of  it  was  entirely  dissipated. 

This  notable  advocate  had  little  to  say  in  the 
defence  of  his  clients,  but  that  they  were  under 
a  necessity  of  making  claret,  if  they  would 
keep  open  their  doors  ;  it  being  the  nature  of 
mankind  to  love  every  thing  that  is  prohibited. 
He  further  pretended  to  reason,  that  it  might 
be  as  profitable  to  the  nation  to  make  French 
wine  as  French  hats ;  and  concluded  with  th« 
great  advantage'  tb^t  this  practice  had  already 
brought  to  part  of  the  kingdom.  Upon  which 
he  informed  the  court,  that  the  lands  in  Here- 
fordshire were  raised  two  years  purchase  sidce 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 

When  I  had  sent  out  my  summons  to  these 
people,  I  gave,  at  the  same  time,  orders  to  each 
of  them  to  bring  the  several  ingredients  ht 
made  use  of  in  distinct  phials,  which  they  had 
done  accordingly,  and  ranged  them  into  two 
rows  on  each  side  of  the  court.  The  workmen 
were  drawn  up  in  ranks  behind  them.  l*he 
merchant  informed  me,  '  that  in  one  row  of 
phials  were  the  several  colours  they  dealt  in, 
and  in  the  other,  the  tastes.*  He  then  showed 
me,  on  the  right  hand,  one  who,  went  by  the 
name  of  Tom  Tintorer,  who,  as  he  told  me, 
'  was  the  greatest  master  in  his  colouring  of 
any  vintner  in  London.'    To  give  roe  a  proof 
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rf  bis  art,  he  took  a  ^lass  of  fair  water ;  and, 
ky  the  infusion  of  three  drops  out  of  one  of  his 
fbials,  converted  it  into  a  most  beautiful  pale 
Rur^ndy.  Two  more  of  the  same  kind 
fei^htened  it  into  a  perfect  Languedoc :  from 
rhence  it  passed  into  a  florid  Hermitage :  and 
after  faaTin^^  ^ne  through  two  or  three  other 
changes,  by  the  addition  of  a  single  drop,  ended 
in  a  very  deep  Pontac.  This  ingenious  virtuoso, 
seeing  me  very  much  surprised  at  bis  art,  told 
me,  that  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  showing 
it  in  perfection,  having  only  made  use  of  water 
for  the  ground- work  of  bis  colouring :  but  that, 
if  I  were  to  see  an  operation  upon  liquors  of 
stronger  bodies,  the  art  would  appear  to  a 
much  greater  advaota|^e.  He  added,  that  he 
doubted  not  but  it  would  please  my  curiosity 
Co  see  the  eyder  of  one  apple  take  only  a  ver- 
fsilioa,  when  another,  with  a  less  quantity  of 
the  same  infusion,  would  rise  into  a  dark  pur- 
ple, according  to  the  different  texture  of  parts 
*n  the  liquor.  He  informed  me  also,  that  he 
could  hit  the  different  shades  and  degrees  of 
red,  as  they  appear  in  the  pink  and  the  rose, 
the  clove  and  the  carnation,  as  be  bad  Rhenish 
or  Moselle,  Perry  or  White  Port,  to  work  in. 

1  was  so  satisfied  with  the  ingenuity  of  this 
virtuoso,  that,  after  having  advised  him  to  quit 
6o  dishonest  a  profession,  I  promised  him,  in 
consideration  of  his  great  genius,  to  recommend 
him  as  a  partner  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
heaped  up  great  riches,  and  is  a  scarlet-dyer. 

The  artists  on  my  other  hand  were  ordered, 
in  the  second  place,  to  make  some  experiments 
of  their  skill  before  me:  upon  which  the  famous 
Hany  Sippet  stepped  out,  and  asked  roe, '  what 
I  would  be  pleased  to  drinlc  ?*  At  the  same 
time  he  filled  out  three  or  four  white  liquors 
in  a  glass,  and  told  me, '  that  it  should  be  what 
I  pleased  to  call  for ;'  adding,  very  learnedly, 
*  That  the  liquor  before  him  was  as  the  naked 
substance,  or  first  matter  of  his  compound,  to 
which  be  and  his  friend,  who  stood  over-against 
him,  could  give  what  accidents,  or  form  they 
pleased.'  Finding  him  so  great  a  philosopher, 
I  desired  he  would  convey  into  it  the  qualities 
and  essence  of  right  Bourdeaux.  '  Coming, 
coming,  sir,'  said  he,  with  the  air  of  a  drawer ; 
and  after  having  cast  his  eye  on  the  several 
tastes  and  flavours  that  stood  before  him,  he 
took  up  a  little  cruet  that  was  filled  with  a 
kind  of  inky  juice,  and  pouring  some  of  it  out 
into  the  glass  of  white  wine,  presented  it  to 
me ;  and  told  me, '  this  was  the  wine  over 
which  most  of  the  business  of  the  last  term 
bad  been  despatched.'  I  must  confess,  I  looked 
upon  that  sooty  drug,  which  he  held  up  in  his 
cruet,  as  the  quintessence  of  English  Bour- 
deaux ;  and  therefore  desired  him  to  give  me 
a  glass  of  it  by  itself,  which  b^  did  with  great 
unwillingness.  My  cat  at  that  time  sat  by  me 
upon  the  elbow  of  my  chair ;  and  as  1  did  not 
«are  for  making  the  exoeriment  upon  myself, 


I  reached  it  to  her  to  sip  of  it,  which  had  like 
to  have  cost  her  her  l^e ;  for,  notwithstanding 
it  flung  her  at  first  into  freakish  tricks,  quite 
contrary  to  her  usual  gravity,  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  fell  into  convulsions  ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  a  creature  more  tenacious 
of  life  than  any  other,  would  certainly  have 
died  under  the  operation. 

I  was  so  incensed  by  the  tortures  of  my  in- 
nocent domestic,  and  the  unworthy  deatingi 
of  these  men,  that  f  told  them,  if  each  of  them 
had  as  many  lives  as  the  injured  creature  bc*> 
fore  them,  they  deserved  to  forfeit  them  for  the 
pernicious  arts  which  they  used  for  their  profit. 
1  therefore  bid  them  look  upon  themselves  as 
no  better  than  as  a  kind  of  assassins  and  mur- 
derers  within  the  law.  However,  since  they 
had  dealt  so  clearly  with  me,  and  laid  before 
me  their  whole  practice,  I  dismissed  them  for 
that  time ;  with  a  particular  request,  that  they 
would  not  poison  any  of  my  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance, and  take  to  some  honest  livelihood 
without  loss  of  time. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  resolved  hereafter 
to  be  very  careful  in  my  liquors;  and  have 
agreed  with  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  army,  upon 
their  next  march,  to  secure  me  two  hogsheads 
of  the  best  stomach-wine  in  the  cellars  of  Ver- 
sailles, for  the  good  of  my  lucubrationsi^  and 
the  comfort  of  my  old  age. 

No.  1S«.]    Saturday,  February  11, 1709-10. 

Ilabeo  Mnectatl  ■lagnain  srattam,  qiue  mihi  Kroionis 
■TkUtatem  aoxit,  poUooto  eC  dbi  •nitnlit.     TulL  de  Sen. 

I  am  much  beholden  to  old  age,  which  hai  Increased  my 
eagerncM  for  oonversation,  io  propoitiun  ai  It  has  lessened 
my  appetites  of  hanger  and  thirst. 

Sheer- lane,  Fehruary  10. 
After  having  applied  my  mind  with  more 
than  ordinary  attentwn  to  my  studies,  it  is  my 
usual  custom  to  relax  and  unbend  it  in  the  con- 
versation of  such  as  are  rather  easy  than  shin- 
ing companions.  This  I  find  particularly  ne- 
cessary for  me  before  I  retire  to  rest,  in  order 
to  draw  my  slumbers  upon  me  by  degrees,  and 
fall  asleep  insensibly.  This  is  the  particular 
use  I  make  of  a  set  of  heavy  honest  men,  with 
whom  f  have  passed  many  hours  with  much 
indolence,  though  not  with  great  pleasure. 
Their  conversation  is  a  kind  of  preparative  for 
sleep:  it  takes  the  mind  down  from  its  ab- 
stractions, leads  it  into  the  familiar  traces  of 
thought,  and  lulls  it  into  that  state  of  tran- 
quillity, which  is  the  condition  of  a  thinking 
man,  when  he  is  but  half  awake.  -  After  this, 
my  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  the 
account  which  I  am  about  to  g^ve  of  a  club  of 
my  own  contemporaries,  among  whom  I  pass 
two  or  three  hours  every  evening.  This  I  look 
upon  as  taking  my  first  nap  before  I  go  to  bed. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  I  should  think  myself  unjust 
to  posterity,  as  p^jtte^^lJteC!^?^'  *^  ^^'^ 
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Ti-umpH,*  of  wbJch  I  am  a  member,  did  not 
}  in  ftume  pfrt  ofm^  writiugi  cpve  an  account 
uf  tbc  persons  amvn^  whom  1  have  passed 
almost  a  sixth  part  of  my  time  for  these  last 
forty  yeap.  Our  club  consisted  uriginaUy  of 
fifteen ;  but,  partly  by  the  severity  of  the  law 
tn  arbitrary  times,  and  partly  by  the  natural 
effects  of  old  age,  we  are  at  present  reduced 
to  a  third  part  of  that  number ;  in  which,  hew- 
ever»  we  have  this  coosolationj  that  the  best 
company  is  said  to  consist  of  five  persojis.  I 
must  confess,  besides  the  aforementioned  be- 
nefit which  I  meet  wjth  in  the  conversation  of 
this  ie)i^t  speiety,  !<'  am  not  the  less  pleased 
with  the  coiopany,  in  that }  find  myself  the 
greatest  wit  amun^  them,  and  am  heard  a^ 
their  oracle  in  all  pointy  of  learning  apd  diffi- 
culty* 

Sir  ^eoffery  Notch,  who  Is  the  oldest  of  tl^e 
club,  ha?  been  in  possession  of  the  n^ht-haqd 
chair  time  out  of  mind,  and  is  the  only  man 
amoo^  u^  I  bat  has  the  liberty  of  sttrriog  the 
fire.  This,  our  foreman,  is  a  gentleman  of  an 
ancient  family,  that  came  to  a  great  estate 
some  years  before  he  bad  discretion,  and  run 
it  out  in  hounds,  horses,  and  cock-fighting ;  for 
which  reason  he  looks  upon  himself  as  an 
honest,  worthy  gentleman,  who  has  had  mis- 
fortunes in  the  world,  apd  calls  every  thriving 
inan  a  pitiful  upstart. 

Major  Matchlock  is  the  next  senior,  Vho 
served  in  the  last  civil  wars,  and  has  all  the 
battles  by  heart.  He  does  not  think  any  ac- 
tion in  Europe  worth  talking  of  sfnce  the  fight 
of  Marston  Moor  ;f  and  every  night  teUs  us  of 
bis  having  been  knocked  off  hia  horse  at  the 
risiog  of  the  London  apprentices  ;t  for  which 
be  is  in  great  esteem  among  us. 

Honest  old  Dick  ReptUa  is  the  third  of  our 
society.  He  is  a  good-natured  indojetit  man, 
who  speaks  little  himself,  but  laughs  at  our 
jokes ;  and  brings  his  young  nephew  along 
with  him,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  old,  to 
show  him  good  company,  and  ^ve  hina  a  taste 
of  the  world.  This  young  fellow  sits  generally 
fcileiil  i  but  whenever  be  opens  his  mouth,  or 


leaves  the  club  until  he  has  applied  them  nil. 
If  any  m'>dem  wit  be  mentioned,  or  any  town* 
frolic  spoken  of,  he  shakes  his  head  at  the  dut- 
ness  of  the  present  ac^,  and  tells  us  a  story  of 
Jack  Ogle. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  este<>med  amon^ 
them,  because  they  see  I  am  something  re- 
spected by  others ;  though  at  the  same  time  I 
understand  by  th^r  behaviour,  that  1  am  con- 
sidered by  them  as  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of 
learning,  but  no  knowledge  of  the  world;  in- 
somuch, that  the  rei^ior  sometimes,  in  the 
height  of  his  military  pride,  calls  me  the  Phi- 
losopher: and  sir  Jeoffery,  no  longer  ^o  thaf) 
last  night,  upon  a  dispute  what  day  of  the 
month  it  was  then  in  HpUand,  pulled  his  pipe 
out  of  \i\$  mouth,  and  crjed,  '  Y^h^t  does  the 
scholar  say  to  it  ?' 

Our  club  meets  precisely  at  $ix  o'clock  in  the 
evening ;  but  I  did  not  come  last  night  until 
half  an  hour  after  seven,  by  which  means  I 
escaped  the  battle  of  Naseby,  which  the  major 
usually  begins  at  about  three  quarters  after 
six :  I  ibtind  also,  that  my  good  friend  the 
bencher  had  already  spent  three  of  his  distichs  \ 
and  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon spoken  of,  that  he  might  introduce  the 
couplet  where  '  a  stick'  rhymes  to  '  ecclesias- 
tic' At  my  entrance  into  the  room,  they  were 
naming  a  red  petticoat  and  a  cloak,  by  which 
I  found  that  the  bencher  had  been  divertin|^ 
them  with  a  story  of  Jack  Ogle.* 

I  had  no  sooner  taken  my  seat,  but  sir  Jeof- 
fery, to  show  his  good- will  towards  me,  gave 
me  a  pipe  of  his  own  tobacco^  and  stirred  t^> 
the  fire.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  point  of  morality, 
to  be  obliged  by  those  who  endeavour  to  oblige 
me  ;  and  therefore,  in  requital  for  his  kindness, 
and  to  set  the  conversation  a-gOM(ig,  I  took  the 
best  occasion  I  could  to  put  him  upon  tetlip^ 
us  the  story  of  old  Gantlett,  which  he  alw^s 
does,  with  very  particular  concern.  He  traced 
up  his  descent  on  both  sides  for  several  gene- 
rations, describing  his  diet  and  mamier  of  lifct 
with  his  several  ba'ttles,  and  particularly  that 
in  which  he  fell.    This  Qant^ett  was  a  gam^ 
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c^fne  >f  jtV  4 1  V^tem  ^.  }ig|it  me  Iwine.    I  cqmW 

HPOQ  tb^  tjaJ^f^tiye  l»iiQ|Our  of  oU)  mjeo^  aqd  tl^e 
li1:tU  fi^i^re  yifhxck  ^M  piurt  gf  life  ips^l^es  in 
^ne  wba  wD^ot  eiftplpyUis  n^^ivaA  |^pi?wi|y 
in  ifiscQHrses  vbicb  vrould  i^e  biQ^Y#P«r^b|e. 
t  must  own,  it  makes  me  very  q|^li(DjQb9)y  ifk 
compftoy,  when  I  hear  a  youngs  man  bie^n  a 
story ;  and  have  often  olnenred.  that  one  of  a 
qW^Ttf^  of  ma  (HN»r  long  in  •  nM*»  of  five-4pd- 
^enty»  gatjiers  ciroupistaAQW  ^«y  tune  h^ 
^1^  it,  ^^\^l  it  ifppws  into  ^  Ipng  Canterbury 
tale  of  two  boun  Igf  t^t  ^^e  bQ  i&  ^bree^eore. 

The  only  way  of  avoiding  such  a  trifling  and 
rivolous  old  a^  |^  U>  |#y  i^  in  pur  way  to  it 
sucb  stores  of  knowledge  and  obset^ation,  as 
may  make  os  useful  and  ag^reeable  in  our  de- 
clining years.  The  mi^^  pf  ms^n  In  a  Ipng  life 
will  become  a  m»e^\m  Qf  vi^«|om  Pl"  folly, 
and  will  ooase<|uently  disebavge  itself  in  some- 
thing impertii^ent  oir  improving.  For  whi^ 
reason,  as  thepe  i»  i^^t^ng  j»q^  ndic^LQl^ 
than  an  old  triflinf  stovy-tdkr,  so  there  is 
nothing  more  venera^ble,  than  one  who  has 
turned  his  e]||i#(ien«e  tp  tbft  «intert^U)mient  and 
advantage  of  mankind. 

In  short,  v^e^  wb,p  aj(«  Ip  the  last  stage  of 
life,  and  ate  apl^  ta  icNdulga  ourseb^  in  talk, 
ought  to  consider,  if  what  we  spe^  be  worth 
being  heard,  and  endeavour  to  make  our  dis- 
course like  %h^t  of  Ne^tOTji  wbi<?b  Homer  com- 
pares to  the  flowing  of  honey  for  its  sweetness. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  thought  guilty  of  this 
excess  I  am  speaking  of,  when  I  cannjoit  coi)- 
clude  witbctiit  observing,  that  MiHon  certainly 
ibougbt  of  this  passage  in  Homer,  when,^  in  bis 
description  of  an  elpquept  spirit,  b^e  s^ys, 
'  His  toocne  dropi>ed  manpa.' 

No.  133.]  Tue^yi,  Februapi  14^  1709. 


Tuik 
Their  flUenee  pteads  aK>od. 

Sk^eT'itmey  Fehruary  13. 
SiLENCB  is  fppe  times  more  ^igqi^cant  and 
sublime,  than  the  moat  noble  and  most  expres- 
sive eloquence,  and  is  on  many  occasions  the 
indication  of  a  great  mind.  Several  authors 
have  treated  of  silence,  as  a  part  of  duty  and 
discretion ;  b»t  none  pJE  tbe.m  to^a  considered 
It  In  this  light.  Homer  compares  the  noise  and 
clamour  of  the  Tirogans  advapcing  towards  the 
en.emy»  %o  tbe.  cackling  of  cranes,  when  tbey 
invade  an  army  of  pigmies.  On  the  contrary, 
be  makes  biS;  countrymen  and  favourites,  the 
Greeks,>  move  forward  in  a  regular  and  deter- 
mined marcbj  and  in,  the  depth  of  silence.  I 
find  in  the  accounts,  which  are  given  us  of 
some  of  the  more  eastern  nations,  where  the 
nhahitants  are  disposed  by  their  constitutions 
and  climates  to  higher  strains  of  thought,  and 
more  elevated  raptures  than  what  we  feel  tn 


tbe  partbern  )nef;ipps  of  the  world,  taat  sltence 
is  a  re)igiou9  exercise  among  tbem.  For  when 
theif  public  devotionft  are  in  the  greatest  fer- 
vowr,  and  tbeir  bi?wt3 -lifted  up  «i  high  as 
wont/g  cftn  raise  tbem^  there  are  pertain  sus- 
peDiS^ps  of  sound  and  m<>tion  fpr  a  time,  in 
v^l^i^b  the  mipd  is  left  tp  itself,  and  supposed 
to  rfft\\  with  tuch  secret  inceptions  a9  are 
tpo  big  for  utterance*  I  bave  i^yseif  been 
wonderfully  delighted  with  a  master-piece  of 
mnsip,  wbpn  in  the  ^eiy  tmnult  and  ferment 
qf  ib^ir  barmony,  all  tbe  voices  and  instruments 
have  stppped  short  on  a  ^pdden  j  and,  after  a 
little  pause,  ir«cavered  tbemselvefl  again*  as  it 
were,  and  renewed  the  concert  iu  all  its  parts. 
Tbi»  «J»Prt  intecval  pf  silence  has  bad  more 
music  in  it,  than  any  the  same  space  of  time 
Wpw  pr  after  it.  Tberc  are  two  instances  of 
silence  in  the  two  greatest  poets  that  ever  wrote, 
wbicb  bave  something  in  tbem  as  sublime  as 
any  of  the  speeches  in  their  whole  works*  The 
flrst  is  that  of  ^^^  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
C^diyssey.^  Ulysses,  who  bad  been  the  rival  of 
tbis  great  man  in  his  life,  as  well  as  the  occa- 
sion of  bis  ^deatb,  upon  meeting  bis  shade  in 
tbe  region  of  departed  heroes,  makes  bis  aub- 
nxi^cm  to  him  with  a  humility  next  to  ado- 
ration, which  the  other  passes  over  with  dumb, 
sullen  majesty,  and  such  a  silence,  as,  to  use 
the  words  pf  U>nginus«  bad  more  greatness  in 
it  than  any  thing  be  could  have  spoken. 

Tbe  next  instance  1  shall  mention  is  in  Vir- 
gil, where  the  ppet  doubtless  imitates  this 
silence  pf  Ajax  in  that  of  Dido ;  though  I  do 
npt  know  that  any  of  his  commentators  have 
taken  notice  of  it.  i£neas,  finding  among 
the  shades  of  despairing^  Ipvers  the  ghost  of  her 
whp  bad  lately  died  for  bim,  with  the  wound 
still  fresh  npon  ber,  addresses  himself  to  her 
Yitb  expanded  arms,  floods  of  tears,  and  the 
most  psssipnate  professions  of  his  own  inoo* 
cence,  as  to  \erbat  bad  happened;  all  whicb 
Didp  receives  with  the  dignity  and  disdain  of 
a  resenting  lover,  and  an  injured  queen ;  and 
is  so  far  from  voucbsafin|||  him  an  answer,  that 
she  does  not  give  him  a  single  look.  Tbe  poet 
represents  ber  as  turning  away  ber  face  from 
bim  while  be  spoke  to  her  \  and,  after  having 
kept  ber  eyes  spme  time  upon  tbe  ground,  as 
one  that  beard  and  contemned  his  protesta- 
tions, flying  from  him  into  the  grove  of  myr« 
tie,  and  into  tbe  arms  of  anotheri,  whose  fide- 
lity h^d  deserved  ber  love.* 

1  have  often  thought  our  writers  of  tragedy 
have  been  very  de(eQtive  in  this  particular,  and 
that  they  might  have  given  great  beauty  to 
the ir  works>  by  certain  stops  and  pauses  in  the 
representation  of  sncb  passions  as  it  is  not  in 
tbe  power  of  language  to  express.  There  is 
something  like  this  ijo  the  last  act  of  '  Venice 
Preserved,*  where  Pierre  is  brouglit  to  an  infa- 
mous execution,  and  begs  of  hjs  friend,  as  a 
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reparation  for  past  injuries,  and  the  only  faToifr 
be  could  do  bim,  to  rescue  bim  from  the  if^o- 
miny  of  the  wheel  by  stabbing  him.  As  be  is 
goinf  to  make  this  dreadful  request,  be  is  not 
able  to  communicate  it;  but  withdraws  bis 
face  f^om  bis  friend's  ear,  and  bursts  into  tears. 
The  melancholy  silence  that  follows  hereupon, 
and  continues  until  he  has  recovered  himself 
enough  to  reveal  his  mind  to  bis  friend,  raises 
in  the  spectators  a  grief  that  is  inexpressible, 
and  an  idea  of  such  a  complicated  distress  in 
the  actor,  as  words  cannot  utter.  It  would 
look  as  ridiculous  to  many  readers,  to  give 
rules  and  directions  for  proper  silences,  as  for 
*  penning  a  whisper:*  but  it  is  certain,  that 
in  the  extremity  of  most  passions,  particularly 
surprise,  admiration,  astonishment,  nay,  rage 
itself,  there  is  nothing  more  graceful  than  to 
see  the  play  stand  still  for  a  few  moments,  and 
the  audience  fixed  in  an  agreeable  suspense, 
during  the  silence  of  a  skilful  actor. 

But  silence  never  shows  itself  to  so  great  an 
advantage,  as  when  it  is  made  the  reply  to  ca- 
lumny and  defamation,  {Provided  that  we  give 
no  just  occasion  for  them.  We  might  produce 
an  example  of  it  in  the  behaviour  of  one,  in 
whom  it  appeared  in  all  its  majesty,  and  one, 
whotfe  silence,  as  well  as  his  person,  was  alto- 
gether divine.  When  one  considers  this  sub- 
ject only  in  its  sublimity,  this  great  instance 
could  not  but  occur  to  me  ;  and  since  I  only 
make  use  of  it  to  show  the  highest  example  of 
it,  I  hope  I  do  not  oflfend  in  it.  To  forbear 
replying  to  an  ui\ju8t  reproach,  and  overlook 
it  with  a  generous,  or,  if  possible,  with  an  en- 
tire neglect  of  it,  is  one  of  the  most  heroic  acts 
of  a  great  mind :  and,  I  must  confess,  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
greatest  men  in  antiquity,  1  do  not  so  much 
admire  them,  that  they  deserved  the  praise  of 
the  whole  age  they  lived  in,  as  because  they 
contemned  the  envy  and  detraction  of  it. 

All  that  is  incumbent  on  a  man  of  worth, 
who  suffers  under  so  ill  a  treatment,  is  to  lie 
by  for  some  time  in  silence  and  obscurity,  un- 
til the  pr^udice  of  the  times  be  over,  and  his 
reputatk>n  cleared.  I  have  often  read,  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  a  legacy  of  the  famous 
lord  Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that 
our  own  or  any  country  has  produced.  After 
having  bequeathed  bis  soul,  body,  and  estate, 
in  the  usual  form,  he  adds^  '  My  name  and 
memoiy  I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  my 
countrymen  after  some  time  be  passed  over/ 

At  the  same  time,  that  I  recommend  this 
philosophy  to  others,  I  must  confess,  I  am  so 
poor  a  proficient  in  it  myself,  that  if  in  the 
course  of  my  lucubrations  it  happens,  as  it 
has  done  more  than  once,  that  my  paper  is 
duller  than  in  conscience  itought  to  be,  1  think 
the  time  an  age  until  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
putting  out  another,  and  growing  famous  again 
for  two  days. 


I  must  not  close  my  discourse  upon  silence 
without  informing  my  reader,  that  I  have  by 
me  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  apo$iop€ri$ 
called  an  H  etttera:  it  being  a  figure  much 
used  by  some  learned  authors,  and  particularly 
by  the  great  Uttleton,  who,  as  my  lord  chief 
justice  Coke  observes,  had  a  most  admirable 
talent  at  an  ^c. 

ADTBRTISBMBirr. 

To  oblige  the  pretty  .fellows*  and  my  foir 
readers,  I  have  thought  fit  to  insert  the  whole 
passage  above-mentk>ned  relating  to  Dido,  at 
it  is  translated  by  Mr.  Dryden.* 

Hot  ter  fh>ni  Uicnoe,  the  moaniftil  fldds  appeiir ; 
So  eaUM  from  lovers  Uuu  inhabit  there. 
The  tools,  whom  ihat  anbappy  flame  Invadct, 
In  secret  solltorte,  and  myrtie  shades. 
Make  endless  moans ;  and,  pining  with  desire. 
Lament  too  late  their  oneztingaish*d  fire. 
Here  Procris,  Eriphyle  here,  he  fonad 
Baring  her  breast,  yet  bleedbig  with  Uie  wound 
Made  by  her  son.   He  saw  Faslphac  there, 
WUh  FfasBdra*s  gboM,  a  ftwl  hMestnoos  pair : 
llicre  LaodamU  with  Evadne  moves; 
Unhappy  both ;  bat  loyal  In  their  loves. 
Coenens,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man ; 
Bnt  ending  In  the  sex  she  first  began. 
Not  fiir  from  these  Pheoldan  Dido  stood ; 
Fresh  from  her  wonnd,  her  bosom  bath'd  In  Uoodi 
Whom,  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardly  knew. 
Obscure  In  shades,  and  with  a  doabtfld  view, 
(Doabtfhl  as  he  who  rans  thro*  dosky  night. 
Or  thinks  he  sees  the  moon's  nneeftaln  light,) 
With  tears  he  first  approaeh'd  the  snlien  shade 
And,  as  his  love  Inspir'd  him,  thus  he  uM : 

iTnhappy  qocenl  then  Is  the  common  breath 
Of  mrooor  true,  In  yonr  reported  death  f 
And  I,  alas,  the  cause  f  by  heav*n  I  vow, 
And  all  the  powers  that  rale  the  realms  below, 
UnwOlIng  T  forsook  your  friendly  state 
Commanded  by  the  gods,  and  frtrcM  by  Me ; 
Those  gods,  that  ftte,  whose  nnreslated  might  | 

Hare  sent  me  to  these  regions  void  of  light,  > 

Through  the  vast  empire  of  eternal  night.  I 

Nor  dar'd  I  to  presume,  that,  pressed  with  grle  , 
My  flight  should  urge  yon  to  this  dire  relief. 
Stay,  rtay  your  steps,  and  listen  to  my  vows ; 
rris  the  but  imervlew  U»t  Ate  allowsl' 
In  vain  he  tl#is  attempts  her  mind  to  move. 
With  tears  and  prayers,  and  late  repenting  k>ve. 
Disdiiliiflilly  she  look*d ;  then  turning  round. 
Bnt  flx'd  her  eyes  unmor'd  upon  the  ground ; 
And  what  he  says,  and  swears,  regards  no  more 
Than  the  deaf  rocks,  when  the  loud  l^lows  roar ; 
But  whirrd  away,  to  shun  his  hatefhl  sight. 
Hkt  In  U>e  forest,  and  the  shades  of  night: 
Then  sought  Siehseus  through  the  shady  grove. 
Who  answer'd  all  her  cares,  and  c<|aal*d  all  her  love. 


No.  134.]    Tkwnday^  February  16, 1709. 


Myrmidonam,  Dolopumve,  ant  dnri  miles  Ulyasei, 
Temperct  itocrymisT  Fbrg.  JExt,  ik  Q^ 

-Sodi  woes 


Not  even  the  hardest  of  our  foes  eouM  hear, 

Nur  stem  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear.  Dryien^ 

Sheer-lane,  Fehntarjf  15. 
I  WAS  awakened  very  early  this  momiog  fay 
the  distant  crowing  of  a  cock,  which  1  thought 


.  «»M.«iw»ii^ogle 


No.  134.] 

bad  tb«  finest  pipe  I  ever  beanl.  He  Menied 
to  ne  to  strain  his  voice  more  than  ordinary, 
as  if  be  designed  to  make  himself  beard  to  the 
remotest  comer  of  this  lane.  Having  enter- 
taiued  myself  a  little  before  I  went  to  bed  with 
a  discourse  on  the  transmigration  of  men  into 
other  animals,  I  could  cot  but  fancy  that  this 
was  the  soul  of  some  drowsy  bell-man  who 
used  to  sleep  upon  his  post,  for  which  be  was 
condemned  to  do  penance  in  feathers,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  several  watches  of  the  night  under 
the  outside  of  a  cock.  While  I  was  thinking 
of  the  condition  of  this  poor  bell*  man  in  mas- 
querade, I  heard  a  great  knocking  at  my  door, 
and  was  soon  after  told  by  my  maid,  that  my 
worthy  friend,  the  tall  black  gentleman,  who 
frequents  the  coffee-houses  hereabouts,  desired 
to  speak  with  me.  This  ancient  Piftkagorean^ 
who  has  as  much  honesty  as  any  man  living, 
but  good  nature  to  an  excess,  brought  me  the 
following  petitkni;  which  1  am  apt  to  believe 
be  penned  himself,  the  petitioner  not  being 
able  to  express  bis  mind  on  paper  under  his 
present  form,  however  famous  he  might  have 
been  for  writing  verses  when  he  was  in  his 
original  shape. 

*  To  haae  Biek€rstqff\  Esquire,  Censor  qf 
Great  Britain. 
*  The  humble  petition  of  Job  Chanticleer,  in 
behalf  of  himself,  and  many  other  poor  suf- 
ferers in  the  same  condition ; 

From  my  Coop  in  CUre-mnrket, 
•  SHEWETH,  Feb.  IS,  1709. 

*  That  whereas  your  petitioner  is  truly  de- 
scended of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Chanti- 
cleers, at  Cock-hall  near  Rumford  in  Essex,  it 
has  been  his  misfortune  to  come  into  the  mer- 
cenary bands  of  a  certain  ill-disposed  person, 
commonly  called  a  higgler,  who,  under  the 
eloee  confinement  of  a  pannier,  has  conveyed 
bim  and  many  others  up  to  London ;  but  hear- 
ing by  chance  of  your  worship's  great  huma- 
Dity  towards  robin-red-breasts  and  tom-tits, 
be  is  emboldened  to  beseech  you  to  take  bis 
4epl«rable  condition  into  your  tender  consi- 
deration, wbo  otherwise  must  suffer,  with  many 
thousands  more  as  innocent  as  himself,  that 
inbuiDan  bsrbaritv  of  a  Shrove-Tuesday  per- 
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frequent  than  to  see  a  dervise  lay  out  a  whole 
year's  income  in  the  redemption  of  larks  or 
lionets  that  had  unhappily  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  bird-catchers  ;  that  it  was  also  usual 
to  run  between  a  dog  and  a  bull  to  keep  them 
from  hurting  one  another,  or  to  lose  the  use  ol 
a  limb  in  parting  a  couple  of  furious  mastifb. 
He  then  insisted  upon  the  ingratitude  and  dis' 
ingenmitp^  of  treating  in  this  manner  a  neces- 
sary and  domestic  animal,  that  has  made  the 
whole  house  keep  good  hours,  and  called  up 
the  cook-makl  for  five  years  together.  '  What 
would  a  Turkf  say,'  continued  he, '  should  he 
hear,  that  it  is  a  common  entertainment  in  a 
nation,  which  pretends  to  be  one  of  the  most 
civilised  of  Europe,  to  tie  an  innocent  animal 
to  a  stake,  and  put  him  to  an  ignominious 
death,  who  has  perhaps  been  the  guardian  and 
proveditor  of  a  poor  family,  as  long  as  he  was 
able  to  get  eggs  for  bis  mistress  ?' 

I  thought  what  this  gentleman  said  was  ver> 
reasonable ;  and  have  often  wondered,  that  we 
do  not  lay  aside  a  custom,  which  makes  us 
appear  barbarous  to  nations  much  more  rude 
and  unpol'ished  than  ourselves.  Some  French 
writers  have  represented  this  diversion  of  the 
common  people  much  to  our  disadvantage, 
and  imputed  it  to  natural  fierceness  and 
cruelty  of  temper;  as  they  do  some  other 
entertainments  peculiar  to  our  nation:  I  mean 
those  elegant  diversions  of  bull-bating  and 
prize-fighting,  with  the  like  ingenraus  recrea- 
tions of  the  Bear-garden*  I  wish  I  knew  how 
to  answer  thb  reproach  which  is  cast  ujwn  us, 
and  excuse  the  death  of  so  many  innocent 
cocks,  bulls,  dogs,  and  hears»  as  have  been  set 
together  by  the  ears,  or  died  untimely  deaths, 
only  to  make  us  sport. 

It  will  be  said,  that  these  are  the  entertam- 
ments  of  common  people.  It  is  true ;  but  they 
are  the  entertainments  of  no  other  common 
people.'  Besides,  I  am  afraid,  there  is  a  tinc- 
ture of  the  same  savage  spirit  in  the  diversions 
of  those  of  higher  rank,  and  more  refined 
raliih.  Rapin  observes,  that  the  English  thea- 
tre very  much  delights  in  bloodshed,  which  be 
likewise  represents  as  an  indication  of  our  tern, 
pers.    I   must  own,  there  is  something  very 

horrirf  in  *hn  nuhlie  executions  of  an  English 
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frltb  ^Mff^n,  ioo^aieit  allv^,  callingf  his  cxecu- 
tlonerSf  #lth  a  dyhig  totce,  '  cruet  dogt  and 
vfllainBl*  and  &1I  this  t6  pleiase  bis  judicious 
tpe<itatdM,  who^^efewonderfolly  delighted  w?th 
sedtt;  a  ttiin  In  toriirent  so  well  acted.  The 
truth  at  it  U,  the  politeneu  of  our  Engfisfa 
ttl^,  Itt  reg^ard  to  deeorum,  is  tery  eitraortli- 
nafy.  \fe  iict  BiurdeTs,  tu  show  our  intre- 
pidity ;  and  adulteries,  to  show  onr  gallantry : 
both  of  theui  are  frequeot  in  our  most  taking 
plays,  with  this  diflf^rence  only,  that  the  former 
are  done  in  the  sight  of  the  audience,  and  the 
latter  wrought  up  t6  sudi  a  height  upon  the 
stage,  that  they  are  almost  put  in  execution 
before  the  actors  can  get  behind  the  scenes. 

I  would  not  have  it  tboiught,  that  there  is 
just  ground  for  thos6  consequences  which  our 
enemies  draw  aga^IlSt  us  from  these  practices ; 
but  methinks  one  would  be  sorry  for  any  man- 
ner of  occasioli  fur  stfch  misrepresentations  of 
Qd.  The  rirfu^  of  tertde^-n^ss,  compassion, 
and  humanity,  are  Ihose  f>y  which  men  are  dis- 
tinguished from  brute^,  as  touch  as  by  reason 
itJMlf ;  and  It  would  be  the  greatest  reproach 
to  a  nation,  to  distinguish  Itself  from  M  others 
by  any  defect  in  tbes^  particiilar  virtues.  For 
which  reasons,  I  hope  that  my  dear  counti^en 
will  no  longer  expose  themselves  by  an  effusion 
of  blood,  whethek"  It  l>e  of  theatrical  heroeii, 
coekl,  or  any  other  innocent  animals,  which 
we  are  not  obUged  to  tilaoghter  for  our  safety, 
convenience,  or  nourishment  When  any  of 
these  ends  are  not  served  in  the  de^thictiun  of 
a  living  creature,  I  canikol  bat  probounce  it  a 
great  piece  of  cruelty,  if  not  a  kihd  6t  murder. 

No.  135.]  SatMrdatf,  FebriMry  18,  1709-10. 

Qood  si  io  boc  erro,  qo6d  aiumot  hoiniiinm  linmortiilet 
ctt«  crMnu,  iibtrnter  erro ;  nee  mifai  hanc  crrmvm,  na6 
dtlMtor,  dmi  vIto^  extorqaerl  volo :  liii  mortoBa^  tt  qal. 
4lani  mbuiU  phileto|4ii  ceoKnt,  nlkil  senttam ;  non  Ycrcor, 
ne  haoc  errorcm  meum  inortai  phi)oK»plii  Irrideanc. 

€letr0t  n<j  Sened.  op.  alt.  Ed  Tettarrff,  VoL  X. 
1^5768. 

Bat  iri  err  in  bcUerilif  that  the  KMibor  men  nre  in. 
mortal,  I  willimly  err ;  nor  wlrile  1  live  would  I  %riab  to 
have  thfe  delightAil  error  extort^l  from  me :  and  if  after 
death  I  sliaU  Mi  Mo<Mnt.  at  Mme  rahrate  |^H6supfaert 
thtek,  I  Md  not  afraid  lolifcwi  pMkwoptwrt  ihonid  langfi 
at  me  for  the  error. 

Skeer-laim^  Vtehrfuarf  X", 
Set^ral  letters,  which  I  have  lately  re- 
ceded, gi^  me  infbrm:Ction,  that  some  well- 
disposed  persons  have  taken  offence  at  my 
ostiig  tlw?  word  F^tf-Odnker  as  a  term  of  n- 
proach.  To  set,  therefbffe,  this  matter  hi  a 
dear  light,  I  must  dectare,  that  no  one  can 
have  a  greater  veneration  than  myself  for  the 
Free-thinkers  of  autiqufty ;  whb  acted  the  same 
part  in  those  times,  as  the  great  men  of  the 
fttortiMrtSon  did  in  several  nations  of  Europe, 
by  exerting  themselves  against  the  idolatry  and 
superstition  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
It  was  by  this  noble  impulse  that  Socrates  and 


his  disciples,  as  well  aft  all  tl  e  phflcMophert  of 
note  in  Greece,  and  Cicero,  SeVieca,  with  all 
the  learned  lAen  of  Rotnie,  endeavour^  to  en< 
lighten  their  contampoTarieS  amidst  the  ^x^* 
ness  ami  ignorance  hi  which  the  world  Was  then 
sunk  and  buried. 

The  great  points  which  thebe  free-thinke^ 
endeavouriGKl  to  eStAblbh  and  inculcate  into  the 
minds  of  men,  were,  the  formdff  ion  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  supeilntendeney  of  providenee,  the 
perfection  of  the  Divhie  Nature,  the  imoiorta- 
Uty  of  the  soul,  and  the  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punbhments.  They  all  complied  with  the 
refigfon  of  their  country,  as  mueh  as  possible, 
in  such  particulars  as  did  not  contradict  and 
pervert  these  great  and  KMdamental  doctrmes 
of  mankind.  On  the  contrary,  the  penbbs 
who  now  set  up  for  free-thinkers,  are  such  IB 
eitdi^vottr,  by  a  little  trash  of  words  and  So- 
phistry, to  weaken  and  destroy  those  very  prih- 
cipfes,  for  the  vindication  of  which,  freedom  of 
thought  at  draft  became  laudable  and  heroic. 
These  apostates  froto  reaHon  and  good  sense, 
can  look  at  tht  gk)rfottS  fratoe  of  nature,  with- 
out paying  an  adorati<>h  to  Him  that  raised 
it ;  can  consider  the  great  revolutions  in  the 
universe,  without  lilting  up  their  minds  to  that 
superior  power  which  hath  the  direction  of  it ; 
can  presume  to  censure  the  Deity  in  his  ways 
towards  men ;  can  level  mankind  With  the 
beasts  that  perish ;  cad  extinguish  ib  their  own 
minds  all  the  plehaing  hop«  of  a  future  state, 
and  lull  themselves  into  a  stupid  security 
against  the  terrors  of  it.  If  one  were  to  take 
the  word  priettcrq/t  out  of  th6  mouths  of  these 
shallow  monsters,  they  would  be  immediately 
struck  dumb.  It  is  by  the  help  of  this  single 
term  that  they  endeavour  to  disappoint  th^ 
good  Works  of  the  moil  learned  and  venerable 
order  of  men,  and  hahlen  the  hearts  of  the 
ignTirant  against  the  very  light  of  nature,  and 
the  commun-received  notions  of  mankind. 
We  ought  not  to  treat  such  miscreants  aS 
these  upon  the  foot  of  fair  disputants  ;  but  to 
pour  out  contempt  upon  them,  and  speak  of 
them  with  scorn  and  infamy;  as  the  pests  of 
society,  the  revilers  of  human  nature,  and  the 
blasphemers  of  a  Being,  whom  a  good  maW 
would  rather  die  than  hear  dishonouH;(li 
Cicero,  after  having  mieiitibned  the  great 
heroes  of  knowledge  that  recomtbended  thli 
divine  doctrine  of  the  imihortality  of  the  soul, 
calls  those  small  pretenders  to  wisdom.  Who 
declared  against  it,  certain  minute  ptiitdsophers, 
using  a  diminutive  eVen  of  the  woird  lUttet  to 
express  the  despicable  opinion  he  had  of  them. 
The  contempt  he  throws  upon  them  in  another 
passage  is  yet  more  remarkable;  where,  to 
show  the  mean  thoughts  he  entertains  of  them, 
be  declares  *'  he  would  rather  be  in  the  wrunff 
with  Plato,  than  in  the  right  with  such  com«. 
pany.'  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  world 
so  ridiculous  as  one  of  these  rrave  pbilotopbioal 
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free-tbinkers»*tbat  hath  neither  pmuioot  nor 
appetites  to  gratify,  00  heats  of  blood,  nor  ri- 
gour of  constitution,  that  can  turn  bis  systems 
of  infidelity  to  his  advanta|^  or  raise  pleasures 
oat  of  them  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
belief  of  a  hereafter.  One  that  has  neither 
wit,  fc^lantry,  mirth,  or  youth,  to  indul^  by 
these  notions  but  only  a  poor,  joyless,  uncom- 
fortable vanity  of  distinguisbini;  himself  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  is  rather  to  be  re^rded 
•a  a  mischievous  lunatic,  than  a  mistaken  phi- 
losopher. A  chaste  infidel,  a  speculative  liber- 
tine, is  an  animal  that  I  should  not  believe  to 
be  in  natui^,  did  I  not  sometimes  meet  with 
tbis  species  of  men,  that  plead  for  the  indul- 
f^ce  of  their  passions  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
studious  life,  and  talk  against  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  over  a  dish  of  coflfee. 

I  would  fain  ask  a  minute  philosopher,  what 
good  ha  proposes  to  mankind  by  the  publishing 
of  his  doctrines?  Will  they  make  a  man  a 
better  citizen,  or  father  of  a  family ;  a  more 
endearing  husband,  friend,  or  son  ?  will  they 
enlarge  bis  public  or  private  virtues,  or 
correct  any  of  his  frailties  or  vices  ?  What  is 
there  either  joyful  or  glorious  in  such  opinions  ? 
do  they  either  refresh  or  enlarge  our  thoughts  ? 
do  they  contribute  to  the  happiness,  or  raise  the 
dignity,  of  human  nature  ?  The  only  good  that 
I  have  ever  beard  pretended  to,  is,  that  they 
banish  terrors,  and  set  the  mind  at  ease.  But 
whose  terrors  do  they  banish  ?  It  is  certain,  if 
there  were  any  strength  in  their  arguroentSy 
they  would  give  great  disturbance  to  minds  that 
are  influenced  by  virtue,  honour,  and  morality, 
and  take  from  us  the  only  comforts  and  sup- 
ports of  affliction,  sickness,  and  old  age.  The 
minds,  therefore,  which  they  set  at  ease,  are 
only  those  of  impenitent  criminals  and  male- 
factors, and  which,  not  the  good  of  mankind, 
should  be  in  perpetual  terror  and  alarm. 

I  must  confess.,  nothing  is  more  usual  than^ 
for  a  free-thinker,  in  proportion  as  the  inso- 
lence of  scepticism  is  abated  in  him  by  years 
and  knowledge,  or  bumbled  and  beaten  down 
by  sorrow  or  sickness,  to  reconcile  himself  to 
the  general  conceptions  of  reasona'ble  creatures ; 


might  not  run  away  with  it ;  and,  to  do  further 
justice  upon  himself,  desired  them  to  tie  a  halter 
about  his  neck,  as  a  mark  of  that  ignominious 
punishment,  which,  in  his  owa  thoughts,  be  had 
so  justly  deserved. 

I  would  not  have  persecution  so  far  dis- 
graced, as  to  wish  these  vermin  might  be  ani- 
madverted on  by  any  legal  penalties ;  though  I 
think  it  would  be  highly  reasonable,  that  those 
few  of  them  who  die  in  the  professions  of  their 
infidelity,  should  have  such  tokens  of  infamy 
fixed  upon  them,  as  might  distinguish  thbse 
bodies  which  are  given  up  by  the  owners  ta 
oblivion  and  putrefaction,  from  those  which 
rest  in  hope,  and  shall  rise  in  glory.  But  at  the 
same  time  that  I  am  sgainst  doing  them  the 
honour  of  tlie  notice  of  our  laws,  which  ought 
not  to  suppose  there  are  such  criminals  in 
being,  I  have  often  wondered,  bow  they  can  be 
tolerated  in  any  mixed  conversations,  while  they 
are  venting  these  absurd  opinions;  and  should 
think,  that  if,  on  any  such  occasions,  half  a 
dozen  of  the  most  robust  Christians  in  the  com- 
pany would  lead  one  of  those  gentlemen  to  a 
pump,  or  convey  him  into  a  blanket,  they 
would  do  very  good  service  both  to  church  and 
state.  I  do  not  kuDW  how  the  laws  stand  in 
this  particular ;  but  1  hope,  whatever  knocks, 
bangs,  or  thumps,  might  be  given  with  such  an 
honest  intention,  would  not  be  construed  as 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  I  dare  say,'  they  would 
not  be  returned  by.  the  person  who  receives 
them ;  for  whatever  these  fools  may  say  in  the 
vanity  of  their  hearts,  they  are  too  wise  to 
risk  their  lives  upon  the  uncertainty  of  their 
opinions. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  about  tbis  town, 
I  frequented  the  ordinary  of  the  Black -horse 
in  Holbom,  where  the  person  that  usually 
presided  at  the  table  was  a  rough  old-fashioned 
gentleman,  who,  according  to  the  customs  of 
those  times,  had  been  the  major  and  preacher 
of  a  regiment.  It  happened  one  day  that  a 
noisy  young  officer,  bred  in  France,  was  venting 
some  new-fangled  notions,  and  speaking,  in 
the  gayety  of  his  humour,  against  the  dispen- 
sations f>f  Providence.  The  major,  at  first,  only 
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thee  as  such.'  In  short,  the  quarrel  ran  so 
high,  that  the  major  was  desired  to  walk  out. 
UpoD  their  coming  into  the  garden,  the  old 
fellow  advised  bis  antagonist  to  consider  the 
place  into  which  one  pass  might  drive  him  ; 
but,  finding  him  grow  upon  him  to  a  degree 
of  scurrility,  as  believing  the  advice  proceeded 
from  fear;  '  Sirrah/  says  he,  *  if  a  thunderbolt 
does  not  strike  thee  dead  before  I  come  at  thee, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  chastise  thee  for  thy  pro- 
faneness  to  thy  Maker,  and  thy  sauciness  to 
his  servant.*  Upon  this  he  drew  his  sword, 
and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice, '  The  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon !'  which  so  terrified 
his  antagonist,  that  he  was  immediately  dis- 
armed, and  thrown  upon  his  knees.  In  this 
posture  he  begged  bis  life;  but  the  major  re- 
fused to  grant  it,  before  he  had  asked  pardou 
for  his  offence  in  a  short  extemporary  prayer, 
which  the  old  gentleman  dictated  to  him  upon 
the  spot,  and  which  his  proselyte  repeated  after 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  ordinary, 
that  were  now  gathered  about  him  in  the  gar- 
den. 


No.  136.]  Tueidatfy  February  21,  1709-10. 

Deprendi  miienun  eat :  Fabio  vel  Jndice  vinc;itn. 

Hot.  1.  Sat.  ii.  ver.  nit. 


To  be  uirprit'd,  li  nre  a  wretched  tale. 
And  for  the  troth  to  Fabiiu  I  appeal. 


Francis. 


fFhite*t  CKocolate-house^  February  18. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  TOM  VARNISH. 

Because  1  have  a  professed  aversion  to  long 
beginnings  of  stories,  1  will  go  into  this  at 
once,  by  telling  you,  that  there  dwells  near 
the  Royal  Exchange  as  happy  a  couple  as  ever 
entered  into  wedlock.  These  live  in  that  mu- 
tual confidence  of  each  other,  which  renders 
the  satisfaction  of  marriage  even  greater  than 
those  of  friendship,  and  makes  wife  and  hus- 
band the  dearest  appellations  of  human  life. 
Mr.  Balance  is  a  merchant  of  good  considera- 
tion, and  understands  the  world,  not  from  spe- 
culation, but  practice.  His  wife  is  the  daughter 


merchani's  wife.  He  no  sooner  thought  of  this 
adventure,  but  he  began  it  by  an  amorous 
epistle  to  the  lady,  and  a  faithful  promise  to 
wait  upon  her  at  a  cmrtain  hour  the  next  even^ 
ing.  when  he  knew  her  husband  was  to  be 
absent. 

The  letter  was  no  sooner  received,  but  it 
was  communicated  to  the  husband,  and  pro- 
duced no  other  effect  in  him,  than  that  he 
joined  with  his  wife  to  raise  all  the  mirth  they 
could  out  of  this  fantastical  piece  of  gallantry. 
They  were  so  little  concerned  at  this  dangerous 
man  of  mode,  that  they  plotted  ways  to  perplex 
him  without  hurting  him.  Varnish  cumes  ex* 
actly  at  his  hour ;  and  the  lady*s  we  11 -acted 
confusion  at  his  entrance  gave  him  opportunity 
to  repeat  some  couplets  very  fit  for  the  occasion* 
with  very  much  grace  and  spirit.  His  thea- 
trical manner  of  making  love  was  interrupted 
by  an  alarm  of  the  husband's  coming  ;  and  the 
wife,  in  a  personated  terror,  beseeched  him, 
'  if  he  had  any  value  for  the  honour  of  a  woman 
that  loved  him,  he  would  jump  out  of  the 
window.*  He  did  so,  and  fell  upon  feather- 
beds  placed  on  purpose  to  receive  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  great  the  joy 
of  an  amorous  man  is  when  he  has  suffered  for 
his  mistress,  and  is  never  the  worse  for  it. 
Varnish  the  next  day  writ  a  most  elegant  billet, 
wherein  he  said  all  that  imagination  could  form 
upon  the  occasion.  He  violently  protested, 
'  going  out  of  the  window  was  no  way  terrible, 
but  as  it  was  going  from  her ;'  with  several 
other  kind  expressions,  which  procured  him  a 
second  assignation.  Upon  his  second  visit,  he 
was  conveyed  by  a  faithful  maid  into  her  bed- 
chamber, and  left  there  to  expect  the  arrival 
of  her  mistress.  But  the  wench,  according  to 
her  instructions,  ran  in  again  to  him,  and 
lucked  the  door  after  her  to  keep  out  her  mas- 
ter. She  had  just  time  enough  to  convey  the 
luver  into  a  chest  before  she  admitted  the  hus- 
band and  his  wife  into  the  room. 

You  may  be  sure  that  trunk  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  opened  ;  but  upon  her  husband's 
ordering  it,  she  assured  him,  '  she  had  taken 
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his  passenger  perplexity.  But,  to  oonsumroate 
til,  he  dtflivcred  the  chest,  with  strict  charge, 
in  case  they  were  in  danger  of  being  taken» 
To  throw  it  overboard,  for  there  were  letters 
h  if »  the  matter  of  which  might  be  of  great 
lervice  to  the  enemy.' 

N.  B.  It  is  not  thought  advisable  to  proceed 
further  in  this  account;  Mr.  Varnish  being 
just  returned  from  his  travels,  and  willing  to 
conceal  the  occasion  of  his  first  applying  him- 
self to  the  languages. 

St.  Jameses  Coffee-house^  February  20. 
This  day  came  in  a  mail  from  Holland,  with 
a  confirmation  of  our  late  advices,  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  would  very  suddenly  be  set  on  foot, 
and  that  yachts  were  appointed  by  the  States 
to  convey  the  ministers  of  France  from  Moer- 
dyke  to  Gertrnydeo burgh,  which  is  appointed 
for  the  place  wherein  this  important  negotia- 
tion is  to  be  transacted.  It  is  said,  this  afTair 
has  b<>cn  in  agitation  ever  since  the  close  of  the 
last  campaign ;  Mons.  Pettecum  having  been 
appointed  to  receive  from  time  to  time  the  over- 
tures of  the  enemy.  During  the  whole  winter, 
the  minsters  of  France  have  used  their  utmost 
skill  in  forming  such  answers  as  might  amuse 
the  allies,  in  hopes  of  a  favourable  event  either 
in  the  north,  or  some  other  part  of  Europe, 
which  might  affect  some  part  of  the  alliance 
too  Dearly  to  leave  it  in  a  capacity  of  adhering 
firmly  to  the  interest  of  the  whole.  In  all  this 
transaction,  the  French  king's  own  name  has 
been  as  little  made  use  of  as  possible  :  but  the 
s^a^on  of  the  year,  advancing  too  fast  to  admit 
of  much  longer  delays  in  the  present  condition 
of  France,  Mons.  Torcy,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  sent  a  letter  to  Mons.  Pettecum,  wherein 
be  says,  '  That  the  king  is  willing  all  the  pre. 
liminary  articles  shall  rest  as  they  are  during 
the  treaty  for  the  37th, 

Sheer-lane^  February  20. 
I  have  been  earnestly  solicited  for  a  further 
term,  for  wearing  the  fardingal  by  several  of 
the  fair  sex,  but  more  especially  by  the  follow- 
ing petitioners. 

'  The  humble  petition  of  Deborah  Hark,  Sarah 
Threadpapcr,  and  Rachel  Thimble,  spin- 
sters and  single  women,  commonly  called 
waiting-maids,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
their  sisterhood ; 

•SHEWETH. 
'  That  your  worship  has  been  pleased  to 
order  and  command,  that  no  person  or  persons 
shall  presume  to  wear  quilted  petticoats,  on 
forfeiture  of  the  said  petticoats,  or  penalty  of 
wearing  ruffs,  after  the  seventeenth  instant 
now  expired. 

That  your  petitioners  have,  time  out  of  mind, 
been  entitled  to  wear  their  ladies'  cloathei>  or 
to  sell  the  same. 


'  That  the  sale  of  the  said  cloaths  is  spoiled 
by  your  worships  said  prohibition. 

*  Your  petitioners  therefore  most  humbly 
pray,  that  your  worship  will  please  to  allow, 
that  all  gentlewomen*s  gentlewomen  may  be 
allowed  to  we»r  the  said  dress,  or  to  repair  the 
loss  of  such  a  perquisite  in  such  manner  as 
your  worship  shall  think  fit. 

'  And  your  petitioners,  Ac* 

I  do  allow  the  allegations  of  this  petition 
to  be  just;  and  forbid  all  persons,  but  the  pe- 
titioners, or  those  who  shall  purchase  them,  to 
wear  the  said  garment  after  the  date  hereof. 


No.  137.]    Thursday,  February  iS,  170910. 

Ter  ccntom  ton«t  ore  Deos,  Ereb&mqiie,  Clt.i6sqiic. 
Tergeminim  que  Hecateo yirg.  vEo.  iv.  510. 

lie  tbrioe  invokes  th'  Infemal  power*  profoond 

or  Erebas  nod  Chaoi ;  thrice  be  call* 

On  Hecate's  triple  form R.  Wynne. 

Sheer- lane,  February  22. 

Dick  Reptile  and  I  sat  this  evening  later 
than  the  rest  of  the  cHib :  and  as  some  men 
are  better  company  when  only  with  one  friend, 
others  when  there  is  a  larger  number,  I  found 
Dick  to  be  of  the  former  kind.  He  was  be- 
wailing to  me,  in  very  just  terms,  the  offences 
which  he  frequently  met  with  in  the  abuse  of 
speech :  some  use  ten  times  more  words  thah 
they  need  ;  some  put  in  words  quite  foreign  to 
their  purpose ;  and  others  adorn  theirdiscourses 
with  oaths  and  blasphemies,  by  way  of  tropes 
and  figures.  What  my  good  friend  started 
dwelt  upon  me  after  I  came  home  this  evening, 
and  led  me  into  an  enquiry  with  myself, 
whence  should  arise  such  strange  excrescences 
in  discourse  ?  whereas  it  must  be  obvious  to 
all  reasonable  beings,  that  the  sooner  a  man 
speaks  his  mind,  the  more  complaisant  he  is  to 
the  man  with  whom  he  talks :  but,  upon  ma- 
ture deliberation,  I  am  come  to  this  resolution, 
that  for  one  man  who  speaks  to  be  understood, 
there  are  ten  who  talk  only  to  be  admired. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  little  independent 
syllables  called  expletives,  which  they  brought 
into  their  discourses  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
for  no  other  purpose  but  for  the  better  grace 
and  sound  of  their  sentences  and  periods.  I 
ka>w  no  example  but  this,  which  can  autho- 
rise the  use  of  more  words  than  are  necessary. 
But  whether  it  be  from  this  freedom  taken  by 
that  wise  nation,  or  however  it  arises,  Dick 
Reptile  hit  upon  a  very  just  and  common  cause 
of  offence  in  the  generality  of  people  of  all 
orders.  We  have  one  here  in  our  lane,  who 
speaks  nothing  without  quoting  an  authority ; 
for  it  is  always  with  him,  so  and  so,  '  as  the 
man  said.'  He  asked  me  this  morning,  how 
I  did, '  as  the  man  «aid  ?'  and  hoped  I  would 
come  now  and  then  to  see  him. 'a*  the  man 
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•aid.  I  am  acquainted  with  another,  who 
never  delivers  himself  upon  any  subject  >  but 
be  cries, '  he  only  speaks  bis  poor  judgment ; 
this  is  his  humble  opinion ;  as  for  bis  part,  if 
he  might  presume  to  offer  any  thing  on  that 
subject.' — But  of  all  the  persons  who  add  ele- 
gances and  superfluities  to  their  discourses, 
those  who  deserve  the  foremost  rank  are  the 
swearers ;  and  the  lump  of  these  may,  I  think, 
be  very  aptly  divided  into  the  common  distinc- 
tion of  high  and  low.  Dulness  and  barren- 
ness of  thought  is  the  original  of  it  in  both 
these  sects,  and  they  differ  only  in  constitution : 
The  low  is  generally  a  phlegmatic,  and  the 
high  a  choleric  coxcomb.  The  man  of  phlegm 
is  sensible  of  the  emptiness  of  his  discourse, 
and  will  tell  you,  that, '  Tfackins,'  such  a  thing 
is  true ;  or,  if  you  warm  bim  a  little,  be  may 
run  into  passion,  and  cry,  *  Odsbodikios,  you 
di>  not  say  right.*  But  the  high  affects  a  sub- 
limity in  dulness,  aiid  invokes  '  hell  and  dam- 
nation* at  the  breaking  of  a  glass,  or  the  slow- 
ness of  a  drawer. 

I  was  the  other  day  trudging  along  Fleet- 
street  on  foot,  and  an  old  army  Criend  came 
up  with  me.  We  were  both  going  towards 
Westminster ;  and,  finding  the  streets  were  so 
crowded  that  we  could  not  keep  together,  we 
resolved  to  club  for  a  coach.  This  gentleman 
I  knew  to  be  the  first  of  the  order  of  the  cho- 
leric. I  must  confess,  were  there  no  crime  in 
it,  nothing  could  be  more  diverting  than  the 
impertinence  of  the  high  juror:  for,  whether 
there  is  remedy  or  not  against  what  offends 
him,  still  he  is  to  show  he  is  offended ;  and  be 
must,  sure,  not  omit  to  be  magnificently  pas- 
sionate, by  falling  on  all  things  in  his  way. 
We  were  stopped  by  a  train  of  coaches  at  Tem- 
ple-bar. '  What  the  devil  !*  says  my  companion, 

'  cannot  you  drive  on,  coachman  ?     D n 

you  all,  for  a  set  of  sons  of  whores ;  you  will 
stop  here  to  be  paid  by  the  hour !  There  is  not 
such  a  set  of  confounded  dogs  as  the  coachmen, 

unhanged !  But  these  rascally  cits 'Ounds, 

why  should  not  there  lie  a  tax  to  make  these 
dogs  widen  their  gates  ?  Oh  !  but  the  bell- 
hounds  move  at  last.'  '  Ay,*  said  I| '  I  knew 
you  would  make  them  whip  on,  if  once  they 

heard  you* *  No,'  saya  he,  *  but  would  it  not 

fret  a  man  to  the  devil,  to  pay  for  being  carried 
slower  than  he  can  walk  ?  Look  ye !  there  is 


mity;  and  made  me  conclude/ that  it  is  ever 
want  of  sense  makes  a  man  guilty  in  this  kind. 
It  was  excellently  well  said, '  that  Ifhis  folly 
had  no  temptation  to  excuse  it,  no  man  being 
bom  of  a  swearing  constitution.^  In  a  word, 
a  few  rumbling  words  and  consonants  clapped 
together  without  any  sense,  will  make  an  ac- 
complished swearer.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
long  upon  this  blustering  impertinence,  which 
is  already  banished  out  of  the  society  of  well- 
bred  men,  and  can  be  useful  only  to  bullies  and 
ill  tragic  writers,  who  would  have  sound  and 
noise  pass  for  courage  and  sense. 

St.  James* s  Coffee-house ,  February  2S. 

There  arrived  a  niessonger  last  night  from 
Harwich,  who  left  that  place  just  as  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  was  going  on  board.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  important  general  going  out  by 
the  command  of  his  queen,  and  at  the  request 
of  his  country,  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  noble 
figure  which  Shakspeare  gives  Harry  the  Fifth 
upon  his  expedition  against  France.  The  poet 
wishes  for  abiliUet  to  represent  to  great  a 
hero: 

'  Oh  for  A  mnte  of  fire  X 
'Jiten  ihould  Uie  warlike  Harry  like  binudf. 
Assume  ihc  port  of  Mars,  and  at  his  heels, 
Leasb'd  in,  like  hoanda,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire. 
Crunch  for  employments.' 

A  conqueror  drawn  like  the  god  of  battle^ 
with  such  a  dreadful  leash  of  hell-hounds  at 
his  command,  makes  a  picture  of  as  much  ma- 
jesty and  terror,  aa  is  to  be  met  with  in  any 
poet. 

Shakspeare  understood  the  force  of  this  par.i 
ticular  allegory  so  well,  that  he  had  it  in  his 
thoughts  in  another  passage,  which  is  alto- 
gether as  daring  and  sublime  as  the  former. 
What  I  mean  is  in  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar, 
where  Antony,  after  having  foretold  the  blood- 
shed and  destruction  that  should  be  brought 
upon  the  earth  by  the  death  of  that  great  man, 
to  fill  up  the  horror  of  bis  description,  adds 
the  following  verses: 

*  And  Cse^ar^s  spirit,  ranging  fbr  revenge, 
WiUi  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  firora  hell. 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voioe, 
C'r>  h.ivuck ;  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.' 

I  do  not  question  but  these  quotations  will 
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CUnde^or  belH  ports,  Fiiror  ioipIiM  Intas 

Steru  wdcna  taper  amul,  cC  enatam  vlncliu  abenb 

PtMt  tergmn  nodls,  fremit  borrklot  ore  craeoto. 

^rff.  «n.  I.  C9B. 

JvDos  hinudf  before  bb  fue  ahall  wait, 
Abd  keep  ibe  dreadftil  iasaet  of  bis  gnie. 
With  bolts  Mid  iron  bars.    Widiin  remains 
ImprisoaM  Fary  bopnd  in  braz«n  chains; 
High  on  a  trophy  raiw'd  of  oseless  arms. 
He  sits,  and  thrents  the  world  with  Tain  alarms 

Dryden, 

ADVKRflSEM  ENT8. 

Tbc  xiekfits  wfhic^  were  delivered  out  fur 
the  benefit  of  Si^or  Nicolini  Grtmaldi  on  the 
twenty-fourth  iuttant  will  be  taken  on  1'hurs- 
day  the  secopd  of  Afarch,  bit  benefit  beipf  de- 
ferred until  that  day. 

N.  B.  In  all  operas  for  the  future,  where  it 
thunders  and  lightens  in  proper  time  and  in 
tune,  the  matter  of  the  said  lightning  is  to  be 
of  the  finest  rosin ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  har- 
mony, the  same  which  is  used  to  the  best  Cre- 
mona fiddles. 

Note  also,  that  the  true  pe^ij^ned  lij^htmng 
is  only  prepared  and  sold  by  Mr.  Charles  Lillie, 
at  the  corner  of  Beaufort-buildings. 

•«•  The  lady  who  has  chosen  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff  for  her  Valentine,  and  is  at  a  kMto  what  to 
present  him  with,  is  desired  to  make  him,  with 
her  own  hands,  a  warm  nightcap. 
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Secretoaqoe  pios,  bis  daotem  Jara  Catonem. 

T^rg,  X.a,  viU,  670. 

Apart  fh>m  these,  the  happy  soals  he  draws. 

And  Calo's  pioos  ghost  dispensing  laws.      Dryden, 

Sheer-ioiu,  Fehruary  24. 
It  is  an  argument  of  a  clear  and  worthy 
spirit  in  a  man  to  be  able  to  disengage  himself' 
fh>m  the  opinions  of  others,  so  far  as  not  to  let 
the  deference  due  to  the  sense  of  mankind  en- 
snare him  to  act  against  the  dictates  of  his  own 
reason.  But  the  generality  of  the  world  are 
so  far  from  walking  by  any  such  maxim,  that 
it  is  almost  a  stasding  rule  to  do  as  others  do, 
or  be  ridiculous.  I  have  heard  my  old  friend, 
Mr.  Hart,  speak  it  as  an  observation  among  the 
players, '  that  it  is  impossible  to  act  with  grace, 
except  the  actor  has  forgot  that  he  is  before  an 
audience.'  Until  be  is  arrived  at  that,  his 
motion,  his  air,  his  every  step  and  gesture,  has 
something  in  them  which  discovers  he  is  under 
a  restraint,  for  fear  of  being  ill  received ;  or  if 
he  considers  himself  as  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  approve  bis  behaviour,  you  see  an  affec- 
tation of  that  pleasure  run  through  his  whole 
carriage.  It  is  as  common  in  life,  as  upon  the 
stage,  to  behold  a  man  in  the  most  indifferent 
action  betray  a  sense  he  has  of  doing  what  he 
is  about  gracefully.  Some  have  such  an  immo- 
derate relish  for  applause,  that  they  expect  it 


for  things,  whkdi  in  themselves  are  so  frivolous* 
that  it  is  impossible,  without  this  affectation, 
to  make  them  appear  worthy  either  of  blame 
or  praise.  There  is  Will  Glare,  so  passionately 
intent  upon  being  admired,  that  when  you  see 
him  in  public  places,  every  muscle  of  his  face 
discovers,  his  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  the  eon- 
sid^ration  of  what  figure  he  makes.  He  will 
often  fall  intp  a  musing  posture,  to  attract  ob- 
servation ;  and  is  then  obtruding  himself  upon 
the  company,  when  he  pretends  to  b<  with- 
drawn from  it.  Such  little  arts  are  the  certain 
and  infallible  tokens  of  ^  superficial  ipind,  as 
the  avoiding  observation  is  the  sign  of  a  great 
and  sublime  one.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
difficult  for  a  man  to  judge  even  of  his  owa 
actions,  without  forming  to  himself  an  idea  of 
what  he  sVuld  act,  were  it  in  his  power  to 
execute  all  his  desires  without  the  observation 
of  th^  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  an  allego^ 
rieal  fable  in  PlaUt,  which  seems  to  admonish 
us,  that  we  are  very  little  acquainted  with 
ourselves,  while  we  know  our  actiol^  are  to 
pass  the  censures  of  others ;  but,  had  we  tha 
power  to  accomplish  all  our  wishes  unobserved, 
we  should  then  easily  inform  ourselves  bout  far 
we  are  possessed  of  real  and  intrinsic  virtue. 
The  fable  I  was  going  to  mention  is  that  of 
Gyges,  who  is  said  to  have  had  an  enchanted 
ring,  which  bad  in  it  a  miraculouji  quality, 
making  him  who  wore  it  visible  or  invisible, 
as  he  turned  it  to  or  from  his  body.  The  use 
Gyges  made  of  his  occasional  invisibility  was, 
by  the  advantage  of  it,  to  violate  a  queen,  and 
murder  a  king.  TuUy  takes  notice  of  this  al- 
legory, and  says  very  handsomely, '  that  a  roan 
of  honour  who  had  such  a  ring  would  act  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  without  it,' 
It  is  indeed  no  snudl  pitch  of  virtue,  under  iha 
temptation  of  impunity,  and  the  hopes  of  ac- 
complishing all  a  man  desires,  not  to  transgress 
the  rules  of  justice  and  virtue ;  but  this  is 
rather  not  being  an  ill  man,  than  being  posi- 
tively a  good  one ;  and  it  seems  wonderful, 
that  so  great  a  soul  as  that  of  Tully  should  not 
form  to  himself  a  thousand  worthy  actions, 
which  a  virtuous  mind  would  be  prompted  to 
by  the  possession  of  such  a  secret.  There  are 
certainly  some  part  of  mankind  who  are  guar- 
dian-beings to  the  other*  Sallust  could  say  oC 
Cato, '  That  he  had  rather  be,  than  appear, 
good,'  but,  indeed,  this  eulogium  rose  no 
higher  than,  as  I  just  now  hinted,  to  an  iQof- 
fensiveness,  rather  than  an  active  virtue.  Had  it 
occured  to  the  noble  orator  to  represent,  in 
his  language,  the  glorious  pleasures  of  a  man 
secretly  employ^  in  beneficence  and  genero- 
sity, it  would  certainly  have  made  a  more 
charming  page  than  any  he  has  left  behind 
him.  How  might  a  man,  furnished  with 
Gyge8*s  secret,  employ  it  in  bringing  together 
distant  friends;  laying  snares  for  creating 
good- will  in  the  ^||^  gf  groundless  hatred  ,* 
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in  removinff  the  pangs  of  an  unjust  jealousy, 
the  shyness  of  an  imperfect  reconciliation,  and 
thetrem(»r  of  an  awful  love!  Such  a  oneeould 
give  confidence  to  bashful  merit,  and  confusion 
to  overbearinic  impudence. 

Certain  it  is,  that  secret  kindnesses  done  to 
mankind  are  as  beautiful  as  secret  injuries  are 
detestable.  To  be  invisibly  good,  is  as  godlike, 
as  to  be  invisibly  ill,  diabolical.  As  degenerate 
as  we  arc  apt  to  say  the  age  we  live  in  is, 
there  are  still  amongst  us  men  of  illustrious 
minds,  who  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  good  ac- 
tions, except  that  of  being  commended  for 
them.  There  happens,  among  other  very 
worthy  Instances  of  a  public  spirit,  one  which 
I  am  obliged  to  discover,  because  I  know  not 
otherwise  how  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
benefactor.  A  citizen  of  London  has  given 
directions  to  Mr.  Rayner,  the  writing-master 
of  St.  PaulVscbool,  to  educate  at  his  charge 
ten  boys,  who  shall  be  nominated  by  me,  in 
writing  and  accounts,  until  they  shall  be  fit 
for  any  trade ;  I  desire,  therefore,  such  as  know 
any  proper  objects  for  receiving  this  bounty,  to 
give  notice  thereof  to  Mr.  Morpbew,  or  Mr. 
Lillie;  and  they  shall,  if  properly  qualified, 
have  instructions  accordingly. 

Actk>ns  of  this  kind  have  in  them  something 
so  traoscendant,  that  it  is  an  injury  to  applaud 
them,  and  a  diminution  of  that  merit  which 
consists  in  shunning  our  approbation.  We 
shall  therefore  leave  them  to  enjoy  that  glori- 
ous obscurity  ;  and  silently  admire  their  virtue 
who  can  contemn  the  most  delicious  of  human 
pleasures,  that  of  receiving  due  praise.  Such 
celestial  dispositions  very  justly  suspend  the 
discovery  of  their  benefactions,  until  they  come 
where  their  actions  cannot  be  roisinteq»reted, 
and  receive  their  first  congratulations  in  the 
company  of  angels. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  Mr.  BickersUff,  by  a  letter  bearing 
date  this  twenty-fourth  of  February,  has  re- 
ceived information,  that  there  are  in  and  about 
the  Royal- Exchange  a  sort  of  people  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Whetters,  who  drink 


produce  a  certificate  of  the  same  from  Mr. 
Tmtoret,  or  some  other  credible  wine-paknier. 

Whereas  the  model  of  the  intended  Bed- 
lam is  now  finished,  and  the  edifice  itself  will 
be  very  suddenly  begun ;  it  is  desired,  that  all 
such  as  have  relations,  whom  they  would  re- 
commend to  our  care,  would  bring  in  their 
proofs  with  all  speed:  none  being  to  be  ad- 
mitted, of  course,  but  lovers,  who  are  put  into 
an  immediate  regimen.  Young  politicians  also 
are  received  without  fees  or  examination. 
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-Nihil  est  qnod  credere  de  ae 


Non  powit,  cam  Uadatnr  DUt  aoqaa  polcstv. 

Jmv.  Sjt,  W.  70. 

Nothing  so  monstroaii  can  be  miM  or  ft'ifii'd, 

Bnt  with  belief  afld  Joy  is  entcruin'd, 

Wheti  to  her  face  a  fiddy  i^irl  is  prais'd. 

By  iil-Jadg'd  flanery  to  an  angel  rab'd.         Drydem. 

Sheer-Ian^,  February  27. 
Whbn  I  reflect  upon  the  many  nights  I  ^ave 
sat  up  for  some  months  last  past,  in  the  greatest 
anxiety  for  the  good  of  my  neighbours  and  con- 
temporaries, it  is  no  small  discouragement  to 
me,  to  see  how  slow  a  progress  I  make  in  the 
reformation  of  the  world.  But  indeed  I  must 
do  my  female  readers  the  justice  to  own,  that 
their  tender  hearts  are  much  more  susceptible 
of  good  impressions,  than  the  minds  of  the 
other  sex.  BusineM  and  ambitk>n  take  up 
men's  thoughts  too  much  to  leave  room  for 
philosophy :  but  if  you  speak  to  women  in  a 
style  and  manner  proper  to  approach  them, 
they  never  fail  to  improve  by  your  counsels. 
I  shall,  therefore,  for  the  future,  turn  my 
thoughts  more  particularly  to  their  service; 
and  study  the  best  methods  to  adorn  their  per- 
sons, and  inform  their  minds  in  the  justest 
methods  to  make  them  what  nature  designed 
them,  the  most  beauteous  objects  of  our  ^ya^ 
and  the  most  agreeable  companions  of  our 
lives.  But  when  I  say  this,  I  must  not  omit, 
at  the  same  time,  to  look  into  their  errors  and 
mistakes,  that  being  the  readiest  way  to  the 
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Arst  minute  that  be  casts  bis  eye  upon  ber  with 
desire,  be  conceives  a  doubt  in  bis  mind,  what 
heavenly  power  gave  so  unexpected  a  blow  to 
ft  heart  that  was  ever  before  untouched.  But 
who  can  resist  fiste  and  destiny,  which .  are 
lodged  ic  Mrs.  Alice's  eyes  ?  after  which  be 
desires  orders  accordingly,  whether  he  is  to  live 
or  die ;  the  smile  or  frown  of  bis  goddess  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  now  either  save  or 
destroy  him.  By  this  means*  the  well-hu- 
moured girl,  that  would  have  romped  with  bim 
before  she  bad  received  this  declaration,  as- 
sumes a  state  suitable  to  the  majesty  be  has 
given  ber,  and  treats  bim  as  the  vassal  he  calls 
himself.  The  girl's  head  is  immediately  turned 
by  having  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
takes  care  to  suit  every  motion  aud  air  to  her 
new  sovereignty.  After  be  has  placed  himself 
at  this  distance,  he  must  never  hope  to  recover 
his  former  familiarity,  until  she  has  bad  the 
addresses  of  another,  and  found  them  less 
sincere. 

^  If  I  he  application  to  women  were  justly 
turned,  the  address  of  flattery,  though  it  im- 
plied at  the  same  time  an  admonition,  would 
lie  much  more  likely  to  succeed.  Should  a 
captivated  lover,  in  a  billet,  let  his  mistress 
know,  that  her  piety  to  her  parents,  ber  gen- 
tleness of  behaviour,  her  prudent  economy 
with  respect  to  her  own  little  affairs  in  a  virgin 
condition,  had  improved  the  passion  which  her 
beauty  had  inspired  bim  with,  into  so  settled 
an  esteem  for  her,  that  of  all  women  breathing 
he  wished  her  his  wife ;  though  his  commend- 
ing her  for  qualities  she  knew  she  had  as  a 
virgin,  would  make  ber  believe  be  expected 
from  her  an  answerable  conduct  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  matron ;  I  will  answer  for  it,  his  suit 
would  be  carried  on  with  less  perplexity. 

Instead  of  this,  the  generality  of  our  young 
women,  taking  all  their  notions  of  life  from 
gay  writings,  or  letters  of  love,  consider  them- 
selves as  goddesses,  nymphs,  aud  shepherdesses. 

By  this  romantic  sense  of  things,  all  the  na- 
tural relations  aud  duties  of  life  are  forgotten  ; 
and  our  female  part  of  mankind  are  bred  and 
treated,  as  if  they  were  designed  to  inhabit  the 
happy  fields  of  Arcadia,  rather  than  be  wives 
and  mothers  in  Old  England.  It  is,  indeed, 
long  since  I  had  the  happiness  to  converse 
familiary  with  this  sex,  and  therefore  have  been 
fearful  of  falling  into  the  error  which  recluse 
men  are  very  subject  to,  that  of  giving  false 
representations  of  the  world,  from  which  they 
have  retired,  by  imaginary  schemes  drawn  from 
their  own  reflections.  An  old  man  cannot 
easily  gain  admittance  into  the  dressing-room 
of  ladies ;  I  therefore  tboujbt  it  time  well 
spent,  to  turn  over  Agrippa,  and  use  all  my 
occult  art,  to  give  my  old  Cornelian  ring  the 
same  force  with  that  of  Gyges,  which  I  have 
lately  spoken  of.  By  the  help  of  this  I  went 
unobserved  to  a  friend's  house  of  mine,  and 
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followed  the  chawther-maid  invisibly  about 
twelve  of  the  clock  into  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
beauteous  Flavia  his  fine  daughter,  just  before 
she  got  up. 

1  drew  tbe  curtains;  and  being  wrapped  up 
in  tb^  safety  of  my  old  age,  could  with  much 
pleasure,  without  passion,  behold  her  sleeping, 
with  Waller's  poenos,  and  a  letter  fixed  in  that 
part  of  bim  where  every  woman  thinks  herself 
described.  The  light  flashing  upon  her  face, 
awakened  ber :  she  opened  ber  eyes,  and  her 
lips  too,  repeating  that  piece  of  false  wit  in 
that  admired  poet, 

Sach  Helen  was;  and  who  «aa  blame  ihe  Iwy, 

That  in  so  brlybt  a  flame  consuui'd  his  Troy  T    Waller, 

This  she  pronounced  with  a  most  bewitching 
sweetness ;  but  after  it,  fetched  a  sigh,  that, 
methougbt,had  more  desire  than  languisbment: 
then  took  out  her  letter;  and  read  aloud,  for 
the  pleasure,  I  suppose,  of  hearing  soft  words 
in  praise  of  herself,  the  following  epistle : 

MADAM, 

*  1  sat  near  you  at  tbe  opera  last  night ; 
but  knew  no  entertainment  from  the  vain 
show  and  noise  about  me,  while  I  waited  wholly 
intent  upon  the  motion  of  your  bright  eyes, 
in  hopes  of  a-glance  that  might  restore  me  to 
tbe  pleasures  of  sight  and  hearing  in  tbe  midst 
of  beauty  and  harmony.  It  is  said,  tbe  hell  of 
the  accursed  in  the  next  life  arises  from  an  in- 
capacity to  partake  tbe  joys  of  the  blessed, 
though  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  them. 
Such,  I  am  sure,  was  my  condition  all  that 
evening ;  and  if  you,  my  deity,  cannot  have 
so  much  mercy,  as  to  make  me  by  your  in- 
fluence capable  of  tasting  the  satisfactrans  of 
life,  my  being  is  ended,  which  consisted  only 
in  your  favour.' 

Tbe  letter  was  hardly  read  over,  when  she 
rushed  out  of  bed  in  ber  wrapping  gown,  and 
consulted  her  glass  for  the  truth  of  his  passion. 
She  raised  her  bead,  and  turned  it  to  a  profile, 
repeating  the  last  line,  *  My  being  is  ended, 
which  consisted  only  in  your  favour.'  The 
goddess  immediately  called  her  maid,  and  fell 
to  dressing  that  mischievous  face  of  hers,  with- 
out any  manner  of  consideration  for  tbe  mortal 
who  had  off'ered  up  his  petition.  Nay,  it  was 
so  far|- otherwise,  that  the  whole  time  of  her 
woman's  combing  ber  hair  was  spent  in  dis- 
course of  tbe  impertinence  of  his  passion,  and 
ended  in  declaring  a  resolution, '  If  she  ever 
bad  bim,  to  make  him  wait.'  She  also  frankly 
told  tbe  favourite  gipsy  that  was  prating  to 
ber,  '  that  her  passionate  lover  had  put  it  out 
of  ber  power  to  be  civil  to  him,  if  she  were  in- 
clined to  it;  for  said  she,  Mf  I  am  thus  celes- 
tial to  my  lover,  he  will  certainly  so  far  think 
himself  disappointed,  as  I  grow  into  the  familia- 
rity and  form  of  a  mortal  woman.' 

I  came  away  as  I  went  in,  without  staying 
for  other  remarks  than  what  confirmed  me  iu 
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the  opiniUD,  that  it  is  from  the  notioot  the 
luen  inspire  (heiii'  ^tlh,  thut  the  women  are 
fco  farttkatlcat  in  the  value  of  themselves.  This 
imaginary  pre-eminence  which  is  given  to  the 
fair  sex,  is  not  only  formed  froih  the  addresses 
of  people  of  condition ;  but  it  is  the  fashion 
and  buHtour  of  all  orders  to  go  regularly  out 
of  their  wits,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  make  love. 
1'  know  at  this  time  three  goddesses  in  the  New 
Uxchabge;  and  there  are  two  shepherdesfses 
that  sell  gloves  io  Westminster-hall. 

No.  140  ]    Thursday,  March  i?,  1709-10. 

.Mi  r.:  I  nci[i  Jia  &  iiram 

PoV  tafiH,  d  circi  s^iliaiit  Ulns 

Hor.  C  Sat.  iv.  .13. 


A  hnndrc-l  m«'n*B  affairs  confound 
My  aeoaexy  ntv\  b«»ie|{e  nie  louud. 


Francis, 


Sheer- lane,  March  3. 
H AViliG  the  honour  to  be,  by  my  great  grand> 
mother,  a  Welshman,  1  have  been  among  some 
choice  spirits  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain, 
where  we  solaced  ourselves  in  celebration  of 
the  day  of  St.  David.  I  am,  I  confess,  elevated 
above  that  state  of  mind  which  is  proper  for 
lucubration:  but  I  am  the  less  concerned  at 
this,  because  I  have  for  this  day  or  two  last 
pist  observed,  that  we  novelists  have  been 
condemned  wholly  to  the  pastry- cooks,  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  being  turned  updta  greater 
matters.*  This,  therefore,  being  a  time  when 
none  but  my  immediate,  correspondents  will 
read  me,  I  shall  speak  to  them  chiefly  at  this 
present  writing.  It  is  the  fate  of  us  who  pre* 
tend  to  jpke,  to  be  frequently  understood  to 
be  only  upon  the  droll  when  we  are  speaking 
the  most  seriously,  as  appears  by  the  following 
letter  to  Charles  Lillie. 

•  MF{.  LI  LLI E,  London,  Feb.  es,  1709  10. 

*  It  being  professed  by  Esquire  BickerstafT, 
that  his  intention  is  to  expose  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  age,  and  to  promote  virtue  and 
good*will  amongst  mankind;  it  must  be  a 
comfort  for  a  person  labouring  under  great 
straits  and  difficulties,  to  read  any  thing  that 
has  the  appearance  of  succour.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know,  therefore,  whether  the  intelli- 
gence  given  in  his  I'atler  of  Saturday  last,  uf 
the  intended  charity  of  a  certain  citizen  of 
London,  to  maintain  the  education  often  boys 


when  he  thinks  fit,  whether  his  nomination  of 
ten  boys  be  disposed,  or  whether  there  be 
room  for  two  boys  to  be  recommended  to  him ; 
and  that  he  will  permit  the  writer  of  this  to 
present  him  with  two  boys,  who,  it  is  humbly 
presumed,  will  be  judged  to  be  very  remarkable 
objects  of  such  charity.  'Sir, 

*  Your  itiost  bumble  servant' 

I  am  to  tell  this  gentleman  in  sober  sadness, 
and  without  jest,  that  there  really  is  so  good 
and  charitable  a  man  as  the  benefactor  en- 
quired for  in  his  letter,  and  that  there  are  but 
two  boys  yet  named.  The  father  of  one  of 
tbem  was  killed  at  Blenheim,  the  father  of  the 
other  at  Almanza.  1  do  not  here  give  the  names 
of  the  children,  because  I  should  take  it  to 
be  an  insolence  in  me  to  publish  them,  in  a 
charity  which  I  have  only  the  direction  of  as  a 
servant  to  that  worthy  and  generous  spirit, 
who  bestows  upon  them  this  bounty  without 
laying  the  bondage  of  an  obligation.  What  I 
have  to  do  is  to  tell  them,  they  are  beholden 
only  to  their  Maker,  to  kill  in  them,  as  they 
grow  up,  the  false  shame  of  poverty ;  and  let 
them  know,  that  their  present  fortune,  which 
is  come  upon  them  by  the  loss  of  their  poor 
fathers  on  so  glorious  occasions,  is  much  more 
honourable  than  the  inheritance  of  the  most 
ample  ill-gotten  wealth. 

The  next  letter  which  lies  before  me  is  from 
a  man  of  sense,  who  strengthens  his  own  au- 
thority with  that  of  Tully,  in  persuading  me 
to  what  he  very  Justly  believes  one  cannot  be 
averse. 

•  MU.  BICKERSTAFF,  London,  Feb.  27, 1709. 
I  am  so  confident  of  your  inclination  to 
promote  any  thing  that  is  for  the  advancement 
of  liberal  arts,  that  1  lay  before  you  the  follow- 
ing triinslatibn  of  a  paragraph  in  Cicero's  ora- 
tion in  defence  of  Archias  the  poet,  as  an  in- 
centive to  the  agreeable  and  instructive  readiog 
of  the  writings  of  the  Adgustan  age.  Most  vices 
and  follieb  proceed  from  a  man  s  incapacity  of 
entertaining  himself,  and  we  are  generally  fools 
in  company,  because  we  dare  not  be  wise  alone. 
I  hope,  on  some  future  occasions,  you  will  find 
this  no  barren  hint  TuIIy,  after  having  said 
very  handsome  things  of  his  client,  commends 
the  arts  of  which  he  was  master,  as  follpws : 

'  If  so  much  profit  be  not  reaped  \u  the  study 
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The  foUowkit  epistle  seeou  to  want  the 
4|ulckeftt  detpatcby  because  a  lady  it  every  mo- 
nent  offended  until  it  ii  answmd ;  which  it 
ocflt  done  hy  lectin;  the  offender  tee  in  h^r 
•iwn  letter  bow  tender  the  is  of  callini^  him  to. 

•SIR, 
'  Tbit  comet  from  a  relation  of  youn»  thouj^h 
ankiiown  to  you,  who,  besidet  the  tie  of  cou- 
fan^uinity,  has  tome  value  for  you  on  the  ac- 
couut  of  your  lucubrationt,  those  bein;  de- 
li^ed  to  reAn«  our  conversation,  as  well  at 
euUivate  o^r  minds.  |I  humbly  be;  the  favour 
fi  you,  la  one  of  your  Tatlert,  after  what  man- 
lier you  please,  to  correct  a  particular  friend  of 
jminej,  (or  an  indecorum  he  it  guilty  of  in  dit- 
jDuurte^  of  calling  hit  acquaintance,  when  be 
•peakt  to  them,  Madam  :  at  for  example,  my 
cousin  Jenny  Dittaff,  Madam  Dittaff ;  which, 
I  am  ture  you  are  tensible,  it  very  unpolite, 
and  it  it  what  makes  me  often  uneasy  for  him, 
though  I  cannot  tell  him  of  it  myself,  which 
makes  me  guilty  of  this  presumption,  that  I 
depend  upon  your  goodness  to  excuse ;  and  I 
do  assure  you,  the  gentleman  will  mind  your 
reprehension,  for  he  is,  as  I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  most  bamble  servant  and  cousin, 

«  DOROTHY  DRUMSTICK. 

*  I  write  this  in  a  thin  under-petticoat,  and 
never  did  or  will  wear  a  fardingal.' 

I  bad  no  sooner  read  the  just  complaint  of 
Mrs.  Drumstick,  but  I  received  an  uigent  one 
from  another  of  the  fair  sex,  upon  faults  of 
more  pernicious  consequence. 

*  MR.  BICKER.STAFF, 
'  Observing  that  you  are  entered  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  Pasquin,  who  is,  I  tuppose, 
a  Roman  catholic,  I  beg  of  you  to  forbear  giv- 
ing  him  any  account  of  our  religion  or  man- 
ners, until  you  have  rooted  out  certain  misde- 
meanours even  in  our  churches.  Among  others, 
that  of  bowing,  saluting,  taking  snuff,*  and 
other  gestures.  Lady  Autumn  made  me  a 
very  low  courtesy  the  other  day  from  the  next 
pew,  and,  with  the  most  courtly  air  imaginable, 
called  herself  miserable  iinner.  Her  niece, 
soon  after,  saying.  Forgive  ue  our  trespassest 
courtesied  with  a  gloutlng-  look  at  my  brother. 
He  returned  it,  opening  his  snuff-box,  and  re- 
peating yet  a  more  solemn  expression.  I  beg  of 
you,  good  Mr.  Censor,  not  to  tell  Pasquin  any 
thing  of  this  kind,  and  to  believe  this  does  not 
eome  ftom  one  of  a  morose  temper,  mean  birth, 
rigid  edueatKMi,  narrow  fortune,  or  bigotry  in 
epiulon,  or  from  one  in  whom  time  has  worn 
snt  all  taste  of  pleasure.  I  assure  you,  it  is 
kr  otherwise,  for  I  am  possessed  of  all  the  con- 
trary advantages ;  and,  I  hope,  wealth,  good 


humour,  and  good  bleeding,  may  be  best  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  religion  and  virtue; 
and  desire  you  would,  as  soon  as  possible,  re- 
mark upon  the  above-mentioned  indecorums, 
that  we  n^ay  not  long  transgress  against  the 
latter,  to  preserve  our  reputation  in  the  former. 
*  Your  humble  servant, 

•  LTD  I  A.' 

The  last  letter  I  shall  insert  is  what  follows. 
This  is  written  by  a  very  inquisitive  lady ;  and, 
I  think,  such  interrogative  gentlewomen  are 
to  be  answered  no  other  way  than  by  interro- 
gation.    Her  billet  is  this: 

*  DEAR  MR.  BICKEUS^FAFF, 

*  Are  you  quite  as  good  as  you  seem  to  be  ? 

•  CHLOE.' 

To  which  I  can  only  answer  t 

<  DEAK  CHLOE, 

'  Are  you  quite  as  ignorant  as  you  seem  to 
be? 

L  B.' 


two 


•  At  at  Mwy't,  Mnoof  Uie  papen  of  the  aoivenlty  of 
CombrHge,  Uiere  b  a  letter  of  Jamei  L  attinil  the  ue  of 


No.  141 .]    Solarday,  Mv<^  4, 1769-10. 

Sheer- iame,  March  3. 
Whjljb  the  attention  of  the  town  is  drawn 
aside  from  reading  us  writers  of  h^s,  we  all 
save  ourselves  againet  it  t#  at  more  leisure.  As 
for  my  own  part,  I  shall  still  let  the  labouring 
oar  be  managed  by  my  correspondents,  and 
fill  my  paper  with  their  sentiments,  rather  than 
my  own,  until  I  find  my  readers  more  disen- 
gaged than  they  are  at  present  When  I  came 
home  this  eveuiog,  I  found  several  letters  aud 
petitions,  which  I  shall  insert  with  no  other 
order,  '.than  as  1  accidentally  opened  them,  as 
follows: 

^      'SIR,  Marckl,  1700*10. 

'  Having  a  daughter  about  nine  years  of  age, 
would  endeavour  she  might  have  education  . 
I  mean  such  as  may  be  useful,  as  working  well, 
and  a  good  deportment.  In  order  to  it,  I  am 
persuaded  to  place  her  at  some  boarding-school, 
situate  in  a  good  air.  My  wife  opposes  it, 
and  gives  for  her  greatest  reason,  that  she 
is  too  much  a  woman,  and  understands  the 
formalities  of  visiting  and  a  tea-tabla  so  very 
nicely,  that  none,  though  much  older,  can  ex- 
ceed her ;  and,  with  all  these  perf^etkMis,  the 
girl  can  scarce  thread  a  needle  i  but,  however, 
after  several  arguments,  we  have  agreed  to  be 
decided  by  your  judgment :  and,  knowing  yo«r 
abilities,  shall  manage  our  daughter  exactly  as 
you  shall  please  to  direct.  I  am  serious  in  my 
request,  and  hope  you  will  be  so  in  your  answer, 
which  will  lay  a  deep  obUgatioo  upon,  81^ 
your  humble  servant,! 

^  •  T.  T. 

*  Sir,  pray  answer  it  in  your  Tatlcr.  fb?.t  it 
may  ».f  S--1  ■'•"tS^rtizfed  ttJi^OO^lC 
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'No, 


M  am  at  serioas  on  this  subject  as  my  cofre- 
indent  can  be ;  and  am  of  opinion,  tbat  tlie 
^reat  happiness  or  misfortune  of  mankind  de- 
pends upon  the  manner  of  educating  and  treat- 
mg  that  sex.  I  have  lately  said,  I  design  to 
■turn  my  thougbta  more  particularly  to  them, 
and  their  service:  t  beg  therefore  a  little  time 
to  give  my  opinion  on  so  important  a  subject, 
and  desire  the  young  lady  may  f\\\  tea  one  week 
kinder,  until  I  have  considered  whether  she 
•ball  be  removed  or  not  A 

eiMncerylane, 
*  Ml-.  BICKEHSTAFF,  Feb.  «7. 1109- 

'  Vour  notice  in  the  advertisement  in  your 
Tatler  of  Saturday  last  about  Whetters  in  and 
about  the  Royal  Exchange,  is  mightily  taken 
notice  of  by  gentlemen  who  use  the  coflTee- 
houses  near  the  Chancery- office  in  Chancery- 
lane.  And  there  being  a  particular  certain  set 
of  both  young  and  old  gentlemen  that  belong 
to  and  near  adjoining  to'  the  Chancery- office, 
f>oth  in  Chancery-lane  and  Bell-yard,  that  are 
not  only  Whetters  all  the  morning  long,  but 
very  musically  given  about  twelve  at  night  the 
tame  days,  and  mightily  taken  with  the  union 
of  the  dulcimer,  violin,  and  song;  at  which 
rr«meatioii  they  rejoice  together  with  perfect 
bannooy,  however  their  clients  disagree  :  Vou 
are  bombly  desired  by  several  gentlemen  to 
g^ve  some  regulation  concerning  them ;  rn 
which  you  will  contribute  to  the  repose  of  us, 
who  are  your  very  htimble  servants, 

*  L-T.  N.  F.  T.  W.' 

These  Whetters  are  a  people  I  have  consi- 
dered with  much  pains ;  and  find  them  to 
differ  from  a  sect  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of, 
called  muff'-takers^  only  in  the  expedition  they 
take  in  destroying  their  brains:  the  Whetter 
is  obliged  to  refresh  himself  every  moment  with 
a  liquor,  as  the  snuff-taker  with  a  powder.  As 
lor  their  harmony  in  the  evening,  I  have  no- 
thing to  object;  provided  they  remove  to 
Wapping,  or  the  Bridge-foot,  where  it  is  not  to 
he  supposed  that  their  vociferations  will  annoy 
the  studious,  the  busy,  or  the  contemplative. 
J  once  had  lodgings  in  Gray VI nn,  where  we 

-had  two  hard  students,  who  learned  to  play 

'  Upon  the  hautboy ;  and  1  had  a  couple  of 
chsmber-fellows  over  my  head  not  less  diligent 
hi  the  practice  of  back-sword  and  single-rapier. 

•  1  remember  these  gentlemen  were  a&signed  by 
•the  benchers  the  two  houses  at  the  end  of  the 
terrace- walk,  as  the  only  place  fit  for  their  me- 
ditations* Such  students  as  will  let  none  im- 
prove but  themselves,  ought,  indeed,  to  have 

'  their  proper  distances  from  societies. 

The  gentlemen  of  loud  mirth  above- men- 
iioned  I  take  to  be,  in  the  quality  of  their 
crime,  the  same  as  eaves^droppers  i  for  they 
who  will  be  in  your  company  whether  you  will 
or  no,  are  to  as  great  a  degree  offenders,  as 
they  who  hearken  to  what  passes  without  being 
of  your  company  at  all.     The  ancient  ouni^h- 


ment  for  the  hrtter,  when  I  first  came  to  thit 
town,  was  the  blanket,  which,  I  humbly  eon. 
ceive,  may  be  as  justly  applied  to  him  thar 
bawls,  as  to  him  that  listens.  It  is  there^ 
fore 'provided  for  the  future,  that,  except  it 
the  long  vacation,  no  retainers  to  the  law 
with  dulcimer,  violin,  or  any  other  instrument 
in  any  tavern  within  a  furlong  of  an  inn  a 
court,  shall  sing  any  tune,  or  pretended  turn 
whatsoever,  upon  pain  of  the  blanket,  to  1^ 
administered  according  to  the  discretion  of  ak 
such  peaceable  people  ia  shtfll  be  within  tha 
annoyance.  And  it  is  further  directed,  that 
all  clerks  who  shall  offend  in  this  kind,  sbAll 
forfeit  their  indentures,  and  be  turned  over  as 
assistants  to  the  clerks  of  parishes  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  who  are  hereby  empowered  ti» 
demand  them  accordingly. 

I  am  not  to  omit  the  receipt  of  the  fonowii^ 
letter,  with  a  night-cap  from  my  Valentine  ; 
which  night  cap,  I  find,  was  finished  in  the 
year  1 588,  and  is  too  finely  wrought  to  be  of 
any  modern  stiching.  Its  antiquity  will  better 
appear  by  my  Valentine's  own  wordff; 

'SIR, 

'  Since  you  are  pleased  to  accept  of  so  meao 
a  present  as  a  night-cap  from  your  Valentine, 
I  have  sent  you  one,  which  1  do  assure  you  baa 
been  very  much  esteemed  of  in  our  family  ^ 
for  my  great-grandmother's  daughter,  who 
worked  it,  was  maid  of  honour  to  quaeti  Eliia- 
beth,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  lile  by 
pricking  her  finger  in  the  making  of  it,  of 
which  she  bled  to  death,  as  her  tomb  now  at 
Westminster  *  will  show.  For  which  reason, 
neither  myself,  nor  any  of  the  family,  have 
loved, work  ever  since;  oMierwise  yon  should 
have  one,  as  you  desired,  made  by  the  bands 
of.  Sir, 

*  Your  affectionate 

*  VALENTINE.*^ 

*  To  the  rigfU  worshipful  Isaac  Bicker sta0\ 
Esquire^  Censor  ^  Great  Britain,  and 
Governor  of  the  Hospital  erected,  or  to  be 
erected  in  Moor-fields ; 
'  The  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  Gotham,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ; 

*  HUMBLY  SHEWETII. 
'  That  whereas  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of 
your  said  petitioners  to  repair  on  every  Lord's 
day  to  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the  said  parish,  there 
to  be  instructed  in  their  duties  in  the  knowii 
or  vulgar  tongue ;  yet  so  it  is,  may  it  please 
your  worship,  that  the  preacher  of  the  said 
chapel  has  of  late  given  himself  wholly  up  to 
matters-  of  controversy,  in  nowise  tendings  to 
the  edification  of  your  said  petitioners ;  and  in 
handling,  as  he  calls  it,  the  same,  has  used 
divers  hard  and  crabbed  words  ;  such  as,  among 
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«Mny  others*  9nhod9x  and  'kHerodox,  which 
are  io  no  sort  understood  by  your  said  peti- 
tionen  ;  and  it  is  with  fricf  of  heart,  that  your 
peiitiooers  be;  leave  to  represent  to  you,  that, 
«Mntioiunff  the  albresaid  words  or  names,  the 
Jktter  4>f  wMoh,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
tt  his  deadly  enemy,  he  will  fall  into  ravinfj^s 
and  foainiogs,  ill  l)«comin;  the  meekness  of  his 
office,  and  tending^  to  ipive  offence  and  scandal 
to  all  g^ood  people. 

*  Your  petitioners  further  say,  that  they  are 
ready  to  prove  the  aforesaid  allegations ;  and 
therefore  humbly  hope,  that  from  a  true  sense 
of  their  condition,  you  will  please  to  receive 
the  said  preacher  into  the  hospftal,  until  be 
-■hall  recover  a  rig^ht  use  of  his  senses. 

'  And  your  petitioners,  &c.* 


No.  14?.]    Tuesdniff  March  7,  1709-10. 

Skeer^iane,  March  6, 
Aix  persons  who  employ  themselves  in  pub- 
lie,  are  still  interrupted  in  the  course  of  their 
«£fairt;  and,  it  seems,  the  admired  cavalier 
Nicoliui  himself  is  commanded  by  the  ladies, 
vrbo  at  present  employ  their  time  with  great' 
assiduity  in  the  care  of  the  nation,  to  put  off 
his  day  until  he  shall  receive  their  commands, 
and  notice  that  they  are  at  leisure  for  diver- 
sions. In  the  mean  time  it  is  nut  to  be  ex- 
pressed, how  many  cold  chickens  the  fair-ones 
have  eaten  since  this  day  sevennight  for  the 
Ifood  of  their  cooutr}-.  This  great  occasion 
has  given  birth  to  many  discoveries  of  high 
moment  for  the  conduct  of  life.  There  is  a 
toast  of  my  acquaintance  who  told  me,  *  she 
had  now  found  out,  that  it  was  day  before  nine 
h)  the  morning  ;*  and  I  am  very  confident,  if 
the  aflfkir  hold  many  days  longer,  the  ancient 
hours  of  eating  will  be  revived  among  us,  many 
having  by  it  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
luxury  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

There  appears,  methinks,  something  very 
venerable  in  all  assemblies :  and  I  must  con- 
fess, I  envied  all  who  bad  youth  and  health 
cnoogh  to  make  their  appearance  there,  that 
they  bad  the  happiness  of  being  a  whole  day  in 
the  best  company  in  the  world.  During  the 
adjournments  of  that  awful  court,  a  neighbour 


me  no  small  inquietude,  it  being  an  accusatioa 
of  partiality,  and  disregaid  to  merit,  in  the 
person  of  a  virtuoso,  who  is  the  roost  eloquent 
of  all  men  upon  small  ocoasions,  and.  is  the 
more  to  be  admired  for  bis  prodigious  fertility 
of  invention,  which  never  appears  but  upon 
subjects  which  others  would  have  thought 
barren.  But  in  consideration  of  his  Mncomnxw 
talents,  I  am  contented  to  let  him  be  the  here 
of  my  next  two  days,  by  inserting  bb  friend's 
reoontmendation  «if  him  at  laiige. 

•  DEAR,  COUSIN,       Nando'*.*  Feb.  88,1709. 

'  I  am  just  come  out  of  the  country,  and 
upon  perusing  your  late  lucubrations,  I  find 
Charles  Lillie  to  l)e  the  darling  of  your  affec- 
tions ;  that  you  have  given  him  a  place,  and 
taken  no  small  paini  to  establish  him  in  the 
world  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  passed  by 
his  name-sakef  at  this  end  of  the  town,  as  if  ha 
was  a  citizen  defunct,  and  one  of  no  use  in  a 
commonwealth.  [  must  own,  his  circumstances 
are  so  goo<l,  and  so  well  known,  that  he  do^ 
not  stand  in  need  of  having  his  fame  published 
to  the  worht ;  but,  being  of  an  ambitious  spirit, 
and  an  aspiring  soul,  he  would  be  rather  proud 
ofthe  honour,  than  desirous  of  the  profit,  which 
might  result  from  your  recommendation.  He 
is  a  person  of  a  particular  genius,  the  first  that 
brought  toys  in  fashion,  and  bawbles  to  per- 
fection. He  is  admirably  well  versed  in  screws, 
springs,  and  hinges,  and  deeply  read  iu  knives, 
combs,  or  scissars,  buttons,  or  buckles.  He  is 
a  perfect  master  of  words,  which,  uttered  with 
a  smooth  voluble  tongue,  flow  into  a  most  per* 
Buasive  eloquence;  insomuch,  that  I  have 
known  a  gentleman  of  distinction  find  several 
ingenious  faults  with  a  toy  of  his,  and  show  his 
utmost  dislike  to  it,  as  being  either  useless  or 
ill-contrived  ;  but  when  the  orator,  behind  the 
counter,  had  harangued  upon  it  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  displayed  its  hidden  beauties,  and 
revealed  its  secret  perfections,  he  has  wondered 
how  he  had  been  able  to  spend  so  great  a  part 
of  his  life  without  so  important  a  utensiU  I 
will  not  pretend  to  furnish  out  an  inventory  of 
all  the  valuable  commodities  that  are  to  be 
found  at  his  shop. 

*  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  an  ac- 
count of  what  I  think  most  curious.  Imprimis. 
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and  of fieat  um  to  tncourafe  younf  ffenUemen 
to  writ*  a  good  band.  N«d  Pusfle-poit  bat 
bean  ill  used  by  bit  writiof- matter,  and  writ  a 
•ort  of  a  Cbioete,  or  downright  termwiian; 
however,  upoo  bit  buying  a  tod  of  my  friend, 
&e  it  ib  iDBcb  improved  by  continual  writing, 
tbat  it  it  believed  in  a  thort  time  one  may  be 
able  to  read  bit  letten,  and  find  out  bit  mean- 
ings witboot  guetting.  Hit  pittolt  and  fiiteet 
arc  to  very  good,  tbat  tb^  are  fit  to  be  laid  up 
among  the  finctt  cbina.  Tben  bis  tweeier- 
catet  are  incomparable :  you  tball  have  one  not 
mucb  bigger  tban  your  flngar,  witb  teventeen 
teveral  inttrumentt  ia  it,  all  tieeettary  every 
bour  of  £be  day,  during  tbe  wbole  courte  of  a 
man't  life*  But  if  thit  virtuoso  excels  in  one 
tbiiig  more  tban  anotber,  it  it  in  canet.  He 
bat  tpent  bit  mott  telect  hourt  in  tbe  know- 
ledge of  tbem ;  and  it  arrived  at  tbat  perfec- 
tion, tbat  he  it  able  to  bold  forth  upon  caiiet 
longer  than  upon  any  one  tubject  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  bit  canet  are  to  finely  clouded,  and  so 
well  made  up,  either  with  gold  or  amber  headt, 
that  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  it  impossible  for  a 
gentleman  to  walk,  talk,  tit,  or  stand,  at  be 
tbould  do,  without  one  of  them.  He  knowt 
the  value  of  a  cane,  by  knowing  tbe  value  of 
tbe  buyer't  ettate.  Sir  Timothy  Shallow  hat 
two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  Tom 
Empty,  one.  They  both  at  teveral  timet  bought 
a  cane  of  Cbarlet:  sir  Timothy  t  cost  ten 
guineas,  and  Tom  Empty's  Ave.  U)N>n  com- 
paring tbem,  they  were  perfectly  alike.  Sir 
Timothy,  turprited  there  thould  be  no  difl^r* 
aice  in  tbe  canet,  and  to  much  in  the  t>rice, 
comet  to  Chariet :  "  Damn  it,  Cb«rlet,"  tayt 
be,  **  you  have  told  me  a  cane  here  for  ten 
aieeet,  and  tbe  very  same  to  Tom  Empty  for 
five."  '•  Lord!  tir  Timothy,"  tays  Chariet, 
*  I  am  concerned  tbat  you,  whom  I  took  to 
anderttand  canet  better  than  any  baronet  in 
town,  thouki  be  to  overteen  V*  "  Why,  tir  Ti- 
mothy, your*t  it  a  true  Jambee,  and  etqutre 
Empty't  only  a  plain  Dragon.** 

*  lliit  viituoto  has  a  parcel  of  Jambeet  now 
rrowlnr  In  tbe  Eatt-Indies.  where  he  keent  a 


only  one  in  fatliiMi  untU  aHMr  Eattar.  Tfat 
gentleman  tbat  gava  fifty  pounds  §ov  tbe  boa 
tet  witb  diamoncb,  may  thow  it  until  Siradtf 
night,  provided  be  goet  to  church;  bat  not 
after  tbat  time,  there  being  one  to  be  published 
on  Monday,  which  will  cost  foursoore  giiintfaa. 


No.  143.]     Tkttrmiaff  Marek  9, 1709. 

Shetr-lane^  March  8. 

I  WAS  thit  afternoon  turpriaed  witb  a  visit 
from  my  sitter  Jenny,  after  an  abtence  of  soma 
time.  She  bad,  metbought,  in  her  manner 
and  air,  something  that  wat  a  little  below  tbat 
of  women  of  tbe  fint  breeding  and  quality, 
but,  atthe  same  time,  above  the  timplicity  and 
familiarity  of  her  utual  deportment.  At  toon 
as  she  was  seated,  the  t>egan  to  talk  to  m^  of 
the  pdd  place  I  lived  in,  and  begged  of  me  to 
remove  out  of  tbe  lane  where  I  have  been  so 
long  acquainted ;  '  for,'  takl  tbe,  *  it  doet  to 
tpoU  one's  bortet,  that  I  mutt  beg  your  pardon 
if  you  tee  me  much  seldomer,  when  I  am  to 
make  to  great  a  journey  with  a  tingle  pair» 
and  make  vbitt,  and  get  home  the  tame  night.' 
I  iinderttood  her  pretty  well,  but  would  not; 
therefore  detired'  her, '  to  pay  off  Iher  coach, 
for  I  had  a  great  deal  to  talk  to  her.'  She  very 
pertly  told  me,  *  she  came  in  her  own  chariot.' 
'  Why,'  said  I, '  is  your  husband  in  town  ?  and 
has  be  set  up  an  equipage  ?'  '  No/  answered  the, 
*  but  I  have  received  five  hundred  poundt  by 
bit  order ;  and  bit  lettert,  which  came  at  the 
tame  time,  bade  me  want  for  nothing  tbat  was 
necettary.' 

I  wat  heartily  concerned  at  her  folly,  whota 
affalrt  render  her  but  jutt  able  to  bear  tocb  an 
expense.  However,  I  oontidered,  tbat,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  Britith  cuttom  of  treating  womeiv 
there  it  no  other  method  to  be  uted^  in~  re> 
moving  any  of  their  ftultt  and  enrort,  but  con- 
ducting their  mindt  from  one  bumour  to  an> 
other,  with  at  mucb  ceremony  at  we  lead  tbeii 
pertont  from  one  place  to  anotber.  I  therefors 
dittembled  my  concern ;  and,  in  compliance 
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make  in  aq  eqcdptge,  wbicb  tlie  bat  act  up  in 
yom  abience.    I  bi^  of  yoa  not  f  o  imlulge  ber 
in  tbU  vanity ;  and  desire  you  to  contider,  the 
world  it  to  wbimtieat,  tbat  tboof  b  it  will  value 
you  for  beinir  bappy,  It  will  bate  you  for  ap. 
ptarinf  so.    Tbe  pottetsioo  of  witdom  and 
virtue,  tbe  only  solid  dittinetioot  of  Ufa,  It  al- 
lowed mocb  more  easily  tban  tbat  of  wealth 
and  quality.    Besides  wblcb,  I  most  entreat 
'   you  to  weifb  witb  yourself,  wbat  it  is  tbat 
people  aim  at  in  settiuf  tbemselvet  out  to 
tbow  in  ^y  equipages  and  moderate  fortuoet  ? 
You  are  not  1^  tbit  meant  a  better  man  tban 
your  nei^bour  it ;  but  your  bortet  arebetter 
tban  bis  are.    And  will  you  tuffi^r  eare  and  in- 
quietade,  to  bave  it  taid,   at  you   past   by» 
'Those  are  very  pretty  punch  nagi?'   Nay, 
when  you  have  arrived  at  tbit,  there  are  a  hun- 
dred wortblett  fellows  who  are  ttill  four  bortet 
happier  than  you  are.    Remember,  dear  bro- 
ther, there  is  a  certain  modesty  hi  tbe  enjoy- 
ment  of  moderate  wealth,  which,  to  transgress, 
exposes  men  to  tbe  utmost  derision ;  and,  as 
there  is  nothing  but  meanness  of  spirit  can 
move  a  man  to  value  himself  upon  what  can 
be  purchased  witb  money,  so  be  that  shows 
an  ambition  tbat  way,  and  cannot  arrive  at  it, 
h  more  emphatically  guilty  of  tbat  meanness. 
I  give  you  only  my  6rst  thoughts  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  but  shall,  as  1  am  a  Censor,  entertain 
you  in  my  next  witb  my  sentiments  in  general 
upon  tbe  subfect  of  equipage ;  and  show,  that 
though  there  are  no  sumptuary  laws  amongst 
us,  reason  and  good  sense  are  equally  binding, 
and  will  ever  prevail  in  appointing  approbation 
•r  dislike  in  all  matters  of  an  indifferent  na- 
Cure»  when  they  are  pursued  with  earnestness. 
•  I  am.  Sir  ic* 

AD^ERTISEMBRTB. 

31»  aU  Genilemen^  Ladies,  mnd  others, 
that  dtHght  im  •qft  limes. 
These  are  to  give  notice,  tbat  the  proper 
time  of  tbe  year  for  writing  Pastorals  now  draw- 
in;  near,  there  is  a  stage  coach  settled  from 
the  Ooa-bell  in  the  Strand  to  Dorchester,  which 
^  out  twice  a  week,  and  passes  through 
oT'^^*'''  Suttoo,  Stockbririge.  Salithury, 
Blandford,  and  so  to  DnrrhMtor.  avm*  thm  A»«.» 
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N.  B.  Tbe  nymphs  and  swains  are  fortber 
given  to  understand,  that,  in  those  happy 
dimes,  they  are  so  far  firom  being  troubled 
witb  wolves,  that,  for  want  of  even  fi>xes,  a 
oonsiderable  pack  of  hounds  have  been  Jatelv 
foreed  to  eat  sheep. 

Whereas,  on  tbe  sixth  instant  at  niiduiglit, 
••s^w*!  persons  of  light  honour  aud  IfMis**  mirth, 
having  taken  upon  them  in  tbe  shape  of  men, 
but  with  tbe  voice  of  the  players  belonging  to 
Mr.  Powell's  company,  to  call  up  surgeons  at 
midnight,  and  send  pbyslciaos  to  persons  in 
sound  sleep,  and  perfect  health:  This  is  to 
certify,  tbat  Mr.  POwell  bad  locked  up  the 
legs  of  his  company  for  fear  of  mischief  tbat 
night ;  and  tbat  Mr.  POwell  will  not  pay  for 
any  damages  done  by  the  said  persons.  It  is 
also  further  advised,  that  there  were  uo  mid- 
wives  wanted  when  those  persons  called  them 
up  in  the  several  parte  of  Westminster ;  but  that 
those  gentlewomen  who  were  in  the  company 
of  the  sakl  impoetors,  may  Uke  care  ti>  call 
such  useful  persons  on  the  sixth  of  December 
next. 

Tbe  Censor  having  observed,  that  there 
ai«  fine  wrought  ladies'  shoes  and  slip|)ers  put 
out  to  view  at  a  great  shoemaker's  shop  to- 
wards  Saint  James's  end  of  PalUmall,  which 
create  irregular  thoughts  and  desires  in  the 
youth  of  this  nation ;  the  sakl  shop-keeper  is 
required  to  take  in  those  eye-sores,  or  show 
cause  the  next  court-day  why  he.continues  to 
expose  the  same ;  and  be  is  required  to  be  pre- 
pared particularly  to  answer  to  tbe  slippers 
witb  green  lace,  and  blue  heels. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  return  tbe  obliging 
things  Mr.  Joshua  Barnes  has  said  to  me,  upon 
the  account  of  our  mutual  friend  Homer.  He 
and  I  have  read  bim  now  forty  years  witb  some 
understanding,  and  great  admiratu>n.  A  work 
to  be  produced  by  one  who  has  ei^oyed  so  great 
an  intimacy  witb  an  author,  is  certainly  to  be 
valued  more  tban  any  comment  made  by  per- 
sons of  yesterday.  Therefore,  according  to  my 
friend  Joshua's  request,  1  recommend  his  work; 
and,  having  used  a  little  magic  in  tbe  case,  1 
give  this  recommendation  by  way  of '  Amulet 
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^'o.  144.]    StUurday,  March  11,  1709>10. 
Sheer-lane^  March  10. 

In  a  nation  of  liberty,  there  is  hardly  a  per- 
inn  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  more  ab- 
solutely necessary  than  a  Censor.  It  is  allowed, 
that  1  have  no  authority  for  assuming  this  im- 
portant appellation,  and  that  1  am  censor  of 
these  nations  just  as  one  is  chosen  king  at  the 
game  of  *  Questions  and  Commands :'  but  if, 
in  the  execution  of  this  fantastical  dignity,  1 
obsenre  upon  things  which  do  not  fall  within 
tbe  cognizance  of  real  authority,  I  hope  it  will 
be  granted,  that  an  idle  man  could  not  be  mure 
usefully  employed.  Among  all  the  irregularities 
of  which  I  have  taken  notice,  1  know  none  so 
proper  to  be  presented  to  the  world  by  a  cen- 
sor, as  that  of  the  general  expense  and  affec- 
tation  in  equipage.  1  have  lately  hinted,  that 
this  extravagance  must  necessarily  get  footing 
where  we  have  no  sumptuary  laws,  and  where 
every  man  may  be  dressed,  attended,  and  car- 
ried, in  what  manner  be  pleases.  But  my 
tenderness  to  ilny  fellow-subjects  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  let  this  enormity  go  unobserved. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  every  man  takes 
it  in  his  head,  that  he  has  a  liberty  to  spend 
his  money  as  he  pleases.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all 
order,  justice,  and  decorum,  we,  the  greater 
number  of  tbe  queen's  loyal  subjects,  for  no 
reason  in  the  world  but  because  we  want 
money,  do  not  share  alike  in  tbe  division  of  her 
majesty's  high  road.  The  horses  and  slaves  of 
the  rich  take  up  the  whole  street ;  while  we 
peripatetics  are  very  glad  to  watch  an  oppor- 
tunity to  whisk  cross  a  passage,  very  thankful 
that  we  are  not  run  over  for  intemipting'the  ma- 
chine that  carries  in  it  a  person  neither  more 
handsome,  wise,  or  valiant,  than  the  meanest  of 
us.  For  this  reason,  were  1  to  propose  a  tax,  it 
should  certainly  be  upon  coaches  and  chairs ; 
fur  no  man  living  can  assign  a  reason,  why  one^ 
*  man  should  have  half  a  street  to  carry  him  at 
his  ease,  and  perhaps  only  in  pursuit  of  plea- 
sures, when  as  good  a  man  as  himself  wants 
room  for  his  own  person  to  pass  upon  the  most 
necessary  and  urgent  occasion.  Until  such  an 
acknowledgement  is  made  to  the  public,  I  shall 
take  upon  me  to  vest  certain  rights  in  the 
scavengers  of  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster,  to  take  the  horses  and  servants  of  all 
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they  may  be  as  well  taugbt  as  they  are  fed. 
It  is  to  roe  most  miraculous,  so  unreasonable 
a  usurpation  as  this  I  am  speaking  of,  sbouM 
so  long  have  been  tolerated.  We  bang  a  poor 
fellow  for  taking  any  triBe  from  us  on  tbe  road, 
and  bear  with  tbe  rich  for  nibbing  us  of  the 
road  itselfk  Such  a  tax  as  this  would  be  of 
great  satisfaction  to  us  who  walk  on  foot ;  and, 
siuce  the  distinction  of  riding  in  a  coach  is  not 
to  be  appointed  according  to  a  man's  merit  or 
service  to  his  country,  nor  that  liberty  given 
as  a  reward  fur  some  eminent  virtue,  we  should 
be  highly  contented  to  see  them  pay  something 
for  the  insult  they  do  us,  in  the  state  they  take 
upon  them  while  they  are  drawn, by  us. 

Until  they  have  made  us  some  reparation  of 
this  kind,  we,  the  peripatetics  of  Greai  Britain, 
cannot  think  ourselves  well  treated,  while  eve^ 
one  that  is  able  is  allowed  to  set  up  an  equi- 
page. 

As  for  my  part,  1  cannot  but  admire  how 
persons,  conscious  to  themselves  of  no  manner 
of  superiority  above  others,  can,  out  of  mere 
pride'or  laxiness,  expose  themselves  at  this  rate 
to  public  view,  and  put  us  all  upon  pronoun- 
cing those  three  terrible  syllables,  *  Wbo  is 
that  ?*  When  it  comes  to  that  question,  our 
method  is,  to  consider  the  mein  and  air  ojpnhe 
passenger,  and  comfort  ourselves  for  bein^ 
dirty  to  the  ancles,  by  laughing  at  his  figure 
and  appearance  who  overlooks  us.  I  murt 
confess,  were  it  not  for  tbe  solid  injustice  of 
the  thing,  there  is  nothing  could  afford  a  dis- 
cerning eye  greater  occasion  for  mirth,  than 
this  licentious  huddle  of  qualities  and  charac- 
ters in  the  equipages  about  this  town.  The 
overseers  of  the  highways  and  constables  have 
so  little  skill  or  power  to  rectify  this  matter, 
that  you  may  often  see  the  equipage  of  a  fellow, 
whom  all  the  town  knows  to  deserve  hanging, 
make  a  stop  that  shall  interrupt  the  lord-high- 
chancellor  and  all  the  judges  in  their  way  to 
Westminster. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  things  and 
persons  in  this  general  confusion,  I  have  given 
directions  to  all  the  coach-makers  and  coach- 
painters  in  town,  to  bring  me  in  lists  of  their 
several  customers ;  and  doubt  not,  but  with 
comparing  the  orders  of  each  man,  in  the 
placing  his  arms  on  the  door  of  his  chariot,  as 
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of  the  several  prcteiidera  to  show  «nioiif«t  a« 
are^  knowu  by  tbrir  rquipaf^  in  ordiiMry  life. 
The  yauug  bridegroom  with  his  ^Idcd  capkU 
and  wiii|^ed  aogeh,  has  some  excuse  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart  to  launch  out  into  something 
that  may  be  si^ificant  of  his  present  happi- 
ness. But  to  see  roen»  for  no  reaton  upon 
earth  but  that  they  are  Hch,  ascend  triunpbaiit 
chariots,  and  ride  through  the  people,  has  at 
ike  boUom  nothing  else  in  it  but  an  insolent 
transport,  arising  only  from  the  distinction  of 
fortune. 

It  is  therefore  high  time  that  I  call  in  such 
coaches  as  are,  in  their  embellishments,  impro- 
per for  the  character  of  their  owners.  But  if  1 
find  I  am  not  obeyed  herein,  and  that  I  cannot 
pull  down  those  equipages  already  erected.  I 
shall  take  upon  me  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
this  evil  for  the  future,  by  enquiring  into  the 
pretensions  of  the  persons,  who  shall  hereafter 
attempt  to  make  public  entries  with  ornaments 
and  decorations  of  their  own  appointment.  If 
a  roan,  who  believed  he  had  the  handsomest 
leg  in  this  kingdom,  sliould  take  a  fancy  to 
adorn  so  deserving  a  limb  with  a  blue  garter, 
be  would  justly  be  punished  fur  offeiuling 
against  the  most  noble  order:  and,  I  think, 
the  general  prostitution  of  equipage  and  reti- 
nue is  n%  destructive  to  all  distinction,  as  the 
impvrtineitre  of  one  man,  if  permitted,  would 
certainly  be  to  that  illustrious  fraternity. 

ADVBRTISBMEKT. 

The  censor  having  lately  received  intelli- 
^Dce,  that  the  ancient  simplicity  in  the  dress 
and  manners  of  that  part  of  this  island  called 
Scotland  begins  to  decay ;  and  that  there  are 
at  thi<i  time,  in  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh, 
beaux,  fops,  and  coxcombs :  his  late  correspon- 
dent from  that  place  is  desired  to  send  up  their 
nanoes  and  characters  with  all  expedition,  that 
tbey  may  be  proceeded  against  accordingly, 
-and  proper  officers  named  to  take  in  their 
canes,  snuflP-boxes,  and  all  other  useless  neces- 
saries commonly  worn  by  such  offenders. 
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^^ile't  Chocolate-hmse,  March  13. 
This   evening  was  allotted  for  taking  into 
consideration  a  Ute  renuest  of  two  in/1..1.>Pnf 
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who  look  with  deep  attention  on  one  object  a| 
the  playhouses,  and  are  ever  staring  all  round 
them  in  churches.  It  is  urged  by  my  corres- 
pondents,  that  tbey  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
keep  their  eyes  off  these  eusnareri^  but  that,  by 
what  power  they  know  nut,  both  their  diver- 
sk>ns  and  devotions  are  interrupted  by  them  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  they  cannot  attend  to 
either,  without  stealing  looks  at  the  persons 
whose  eyes  are  Axed  upon  them.  By  this  means, 
my  petitioners  say,  they  find  themselves  grow 
insensibly  less  offended,  and  in  time  enamoured 
of  these  their  enemies.  What  is  required  of 
me  on  this  occasion  is,  that  as  I  love  and  study 
to  preserve  the  better  part  of  mankind,  the 
females,  I  would  give  them  some  account  of 
this  dangerous  way  of  assault ;  against  which 
there  b  so  little  defence,  that  it  lays  ambush 
for  the  sight  itself,  and  makes  them  seeingly, 
knowingly,  willingly,  and , forcibly,  go  on  to 
their  own  captivity. 

This  representation  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  between  the  two  sexes  gave  me  very 
much  alarm  ;  and  1  had  no  more  to  do,  but  to 
recollect  what  I  had  seen  at  any  one  assembly 
for  some  years  last  past,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  and  justice  of  this  remonstrance.  If 
there  betiot  a  stop  put  to  this  evil  art,  all  the 
modes  of  address,  and  the  elegant  embellish, 
ments  of  life,  which  arise  out  of  the  noble  pas- 
sion of  love,  will  of  necessity  decay.  Who 
would  be  at  the  trouble  of  rhetoric,  or  study 
the  bou  Mim,  when  his  intro<luction  is  so 
much  easier  obtained  by  a  sudden  reverence  in 
a  downcast  look  at  the  meeting  the  eye  of  a 
fair  lady,  and  beginning  again  to  ogle  her  as 
soon  as  she  glances  another  way?  I  remember 
very  a  ell,  when  I  was  last  at  an  opera,  I  could 
perceive  the  eyes  of  the  whole  audience  cast 
into  particular  cross  angles  one  upon  another, 
without  any  manner  of  regard  to  the  stage, 
though  king  Latinus  was  himself  present  when 
I  made  that  observation.  It  was  then  very 
pleasant  to  look  into  the  hearts  of  the  whole  ^ 
company  ;  for  the  balls  of  sight  are  so  formed, 
that  one  man's  eyes  are  spectacles  to  another 
to  read  his  heart  with.  The  most  ordinary 
beholder  can  take  notice  of  any  violent  agita- 
tion in  the  mind,  any  pleasing  transport,  or 
any  inward  grief,  in  the  person  he  looks  at ; 
but  one  of  these  oglers  can  see  a  studied  indif- 
ference, a  concealed  love,  or  a  smothered 
resentment,  ill  the  very  glances  that  are  made 
to  hide  those  dispositions  of  thought.  The 
nnt.i...ii<4-a  *«>11  US.  that  the  rattle-snake  will  fix 
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drops  into  the  jaws  of  the  animal,  which  it 
knew  gazed  at  it  for  no  other  reason  but  to 
niin  it.  I  did  not  believe  this  piece  of  philo- 
sophy until  that  night  I  was  Just  now  speaking 
of;  but  I  then  saw  the  same  thing  pass  between 
an  ogliT  and  a  coquette.  Mirtillo,  the  most 
learned  of  the  former,  had  for  some  time  dis- 
continued to  visit  FUvia,  no  less  eminent  among 
the  latter.  They  industriously  avoided  all 
pUees  where  they  might  probably  meet,  but 
chance  brought  them  together  to  tlie  play- 
house, and  seated  them  in  a  direct  line  over- 
against  each  other,  she  in  a  front  6iir,  he  in  the 
fii  next  the  stage.  As  soon  as  Plavia  had  re- 
ceived the  looks  of  the  whole  crowd  bek>w  her 
with  that  air  of  insensibility,  which  is  necessary 
at  the  ftrst  entrance,  she  began  to  kx>k  round 
her,  and  saw  the  vagabond  Mirtillo,  who  had 
so  long  absented  himself  firr>m  her  circle ;  and 
when  she  first  discovered  him,  she  looked  upon 
him  with  that  glance,  which,  in  the  language  of 
oglers,  is  called  the  iconi/W/,  but  immediately 
turned  her  observation  another  way,  and  re- 
turned upon  him  with  the  md^fftmU.  This 
gave  Mirtillo  no  small  resentment;  but  he 
used  her  accordingly.  He  took  care  to  be 
ready  for  her  neat  glance.  She  found  his  eyes 
lull  in  the  indolent,  with  his  lips  crumpled  up. 
In  the  posture  of  one  whistling.  Her  anger  at 
this  usage  Immediately  appeared  in  eveiy  mua- 
cle  of  her  face;  and  after  many  emotions, 
which  glistened  in  her  eyes,  she  cast  them 
round  the  whole  house,  and  gave  them  softnesses 
in  the  faee  of  every  man  she  had  ever  seen 
before.  After  she  thought  she  had  reduced  all 
she  saw  to  her  obedience,  the  pUy  began,  and 
ended  their  dialogue.  As  soon  as  the  first  act 
was  over,  she  stood  up  with  a  visage  full  of 
dissembled  alacrity  and  pleasure*  with  which 
she  overlooked  the  audience,  and  at  last  cmme 
to  him ;  be  was  then  placed  in  a  side  way,  with 
his  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  and  gating  at  a 
wtnch  in  the  side-box,  as  talking  of  that  gipsy 
to  the  gentleman  who  sat  by  him.  But,  as  she 
fixed  upon  him,  he  turned  suddenly  with  a  full 
face  upon  her,  and,  with  all  the  respect  ima- 


chantment,  which  is  lodged  in  the  optic  nerves 
of  th«  potons  concerned  in  these  dialogues,  is, 
I  must  confSess,  too  nice  a  sub^ject  for  one  wha 
is  not  an  adept  in  these  speculatnns ;  but  I 
shall,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  fiidr  sex, 
call  my  learned  friend  sir  William  Read  to 
my  assistance,  and,  by  the  help  of  his  observa* 
tions  on  this  oi^an,  acquaint  them  when  the 
eye  is  to  be  believed,  and  when  distrusted.  On 
the  contrary,  I  shall  conceal  the  true  meaning 
of  the  looks  of  ladies,  and  indulge  in  them  all 
the  art  they  can  acquire  in  the  managment 
of  their  glancea:  all  which  is  but  too  little 
against  creatures  who  triumph  in  falsehood*  and 
begin  to  forswear  with  their  eyes,  when  theic 
tongues  can  be  do  longer  believed. 

ADVBRTUEMBNT. 

A  very  dean  well-behaved  young  gentle- 
man, who  is  in  a  very  good  way  in  QMnbill, 
has  writ  to  me  the  following  lines ;  and  saemi 
in  some  passages  of  his  letter,  which  1  omit,  to 
lay  it  very  much  to  heart,  that  I  have  not  tpo> 
ken  of  a  supernatural  beauty  whoQi  he  sigliB 
for,  and  complains  to  in  most  elaborate  Un* 
guage.  Alas !  What  can  a  monitor  do  ?  All 
mankind  live  in  romance. 


Royal] 
«  MR.  BICK£RCTAFF,  March  11. 

*  Some  time  since,  you  were  pleased  to  men- 
tion the  beauties  in  the  New  Exchange  and 
Westminster-hall,  and,  in  my  judgment,  were 
not  very  impartial;  for  if  you  were  pleased  to 
allow  there  was  one  goddea  in  the  New-Ex- 
change and  two  thepherdeati  in  Westminster- 
hall,  you  very  well  might  say,  there  was  and  is  at 
present  one  amgtl  in  the  Royal  Exchange ;  and 
I  humbly  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  let  justioe 
be  done  her,  1^  inserting  this  in  your  next 
Tatler ;  which  will  make  her  my  good  amget^ 
and  me  your  moat  bumble  servant,  - 

'A.B.* 
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caset  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britaiu,  there  are 
none  who  are  more  importunate  with  me,  and 
whom  I  am  more  inclined  to  answer,  than  the 
Cumplainen.  One  of  them  dates  his  letter 
me  from  the  banks  of  a  purlin|^  stream,  whe^ 
he  used  to  ruminate  in  solitude  upon  the  divine 
Clarissa,  and  where  he  is  now  looking  about 
for  a  convenient  leap,  which  he  tells  me  he  is 
resolved  to  take,  unless  I  support  him  under 
the  loss  of  that  charming  peijured  woman. 
Poor  Lavinia  presses  as  much  for  consolation 
on  the  oxher  side,  and  is  reduced  to  such  an 
eatremity  of  despair  by  the  inconstancy  of  Phi- 
lander  that  she  tells  me  she  writes  her  letter 
with  ber  pen  in  one  hand,  and  her  garter  in  the 
other.  A  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Nor- 
folk b  almost  out  of  his  wits  upon  the  account 
of  a  greyhound,  that,  after  having  been  his  inse- 
parable companion  for  ten  years,  is  at  last  run 
mad.  Another,  who  I  believe  is  seriousy  com- 
plains to  me,  in  a  veiy  moving  manner,  of  the 
loss  of  a  wife ;  and  another,  in  terms  still  more 
mofvlog,  of  a  purse  of  money  that  was  taken 
from  him  on  Bagshot-beath,  and  which,  he 
tells  me,  would  not  have  troubled  him,  if  he 
bad  given  it  to  the  poor.  In  short,  there  is 
scarce  a  calamity  in  human  life  that  has  not 
produced  me  a  letter. 

.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  consider,  bow  men 
are  able  to  raise  alBiction  to  themselves  out 
of  every  thing.  Lands  and  houses,  sheep  and 
oxen,  can  convey  happiness  and  misery  into 
the  hearts  of  reasonable  creatures.  Nay,  I 
have  known  a  muff,  a  scarf,  or  a  tippet,  become 
'  a  solid  bleising  or  mbfbrtune.  A  lap-dog  has 
broke  the  hearts  of  thousands.  Flavia,  who 
had  buried  five  children  and  two  husbands, 
was  never  able  to  get  over  the  loss  of  her  par- 
rot. How  often  has  a  divine  creature  been 
thrown  into  a  fit  by  a  neglect  at  a  ball  or  an 
assembly  ?  Mopsa  has  kept  her  chamber  ever 
aiooe  the  last  maiquerade,  and  is  in  greater 
danger  of^er  life  upon  being  left  out  of  it,  than 
Clarinda  from  the  violent  cold  which  she  caught 
at  It.  Nor  are  these  dear  creatures  the  only 
auffierers  by  such  imaginary  calamities.  Many 
mn  author  has  been  dejected  at  the  censure  of 
one  whom  he  ever  looked  upon  as  an  idiot : 


nan..  .    L 


chair,  1  took  up  Homer,  and  dipped  into  that 
famous  speech  of  Achilles  to  Priam,*  in  which 
be  tells  him,  that  Jupiter  h^s4)y4u^  two  great 

Isfthe  one  filled  wit}i  bltssMgi,  and  tbe  ' 

ot^r  ^nk^sbri^i'u^ ;  out  of  which  he  mingles  a 
cbmpotitiou  for  every  man  that  comes  into  the 
world.  This  passage  so  exceedingly  pleased 
me,  that,  as  I  fell  insensibly  into  my  afternoon's 
slumber,  it  wrought  my  imagination  into  the 
following  dream. 

When  Jupiter  took  into  his  hands  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  the  several  parts  of 
nature  with  the  presiding  deities  did  homage 
to  him.  One  presented  him  with  a  mountain 
of  winds,  another  with  a  magasine  of  hail,  and 
a  third  with  a  pile  of  thunder-bolts.  The  stars 
offered  up  their  influences ;  ocean  gave  in  his 
trident,  earth  her  fruits,  and  the  sun  his  sea- 
sons. Among  the  several  deities  who  came  to 
make  their  court  on  this  occasion,  the  desti- 
nies advanced  with  two  great  tuns  carried  be- 
fore them,  one  of  which  they  fixed  at  the  right- 
hand  of  Jupiter,  as  he  sat  upon  his  throne,  and 
the  other  on  his  left.  The  first  was  filled  with 
all  the  blessings,  and  the  other  with  all  tho 
calamities  of  human  life.  Jupiter,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  finding  the  world  much 
more  innocent  than  it  is  in  this  iron  age,  poured 
very  plentifully  out  of  the  the  tun  that  stood 
at  his  right  band ;  but,  as  mankind  degene- 
rated, and  became  unworthy  of  his  blessings, 
be  set  abroach  the  other  vessel,  that  filled  the 
world  with  paiq  and  povertyt  battles  and  dis- 
tempen,  jealousy  and  falsehood,  intoxicating 
pleasures,  and  untimely  deaths. 

He  was  at  length  so  very  much  incensed  at 
the  great  depravation  of  human  nature,  and 
the  repeated  provocations  which  he  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  that,  having  re- 
solved to  destroy  the  whole  species,  except 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  be_  commanded  the 
destinies  to  gather  up  the  blessings  which  lie 
ha<LibjMMKn  away  upon  the  song  of  men,  and 
lay  them  up  until  the  world  should  be  iolia- 
bited>y  a  more  virtuous  and  deserving  race  of 
mortals. 

The,/Arir#  auitn  imm^iately  repaired  to 
the  earth,  in  search  of  the  several  blessings 
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uneasiuesi,  and  tbe  Hk«  bitter  inpredientt  of 
the  left»hand  vessel.  Whereas,  tu  their  ^reat 
surprise,  they  discovered  oootent,  cheerful- 
ness, health,  innocence,  and  other  the  most 
sub«tantiftt  blessings  of  life,  in  cottages,  shades, 
and  solitudes. 
^^  T^ltre^inEtf  another  circumstance  no  less  un» 
^expected  than  the  former,  anTwTiich  gave  them 
very  g^at  perplexity  m  the  discharge  uf  the 
trust  which  Jupiter  had  cotmnitted  to  them. 
^Tbey  observed,  that  several  blessings  bad  de- 
I  generated  into  calamttit's  and  tlMit  several  ca- 
I  lamities  had  improved  into  blessings,  according 
I  as  they  fell  into  the  possession  of  wise  or  foolish 
men.  They  ofte»  (bund  power,  with  so  mucb 
}  msolenee  and  impatience  cleaving  to  k,  that 
it  became  a  misfort«ne  taihe  person  on  whom 
it  %vas  conferred.  Youth  bad  often  distempers 
growing  about  it,  worse  tbati  the  infirmities 
of  old  age.  Wealth  was  often  united  t»  eoeb 
a  sordid  avarice,  as  made  it  the  moot  oncom- 
fbrtable  and  painful  kind  of  poverty.  On  the 
contrary,  they  often  found  pain  made  glorious 
by  fortitude,  poverty  lost  in  content,  deformity 
beautified  with  virtue.  In  a  word,  the  bleivings 
were  often  like  good  fruits  planted  in  a  bad 
soil,  that  by  dtgpees  fall  off  from  their  natural 
relish,  into  tastes  altogether  insipid  or  un- 
wholesome; and  the  oalamities,  like  hanb 
fruits,  cultivated  ki  a  good  soil,  and  enriched 
by  proper  grafts  and  inoculatk>ns,  until  they 
swell  with  generous  and  deKghtfol  juices.    ' 

There  was  still  a  tbird  circumatanee  that 
occasioned  as  great  a  surprise  to  the  ihree  tu- 
ters  as  either  of  the  foregoing,  when  they  dis- 
covered several  blessings  and  calamities  which 
had  never  been  in  either  of  tbe  tuns  that  stood 
by  tbe  throne  of  Jupiter,  and  were  nevertheless 
as  great  occasions  of  happiness  or  misery  as 
any  there.  These  were  that  spnrious  crop  of 
olessiugs  and  calamities  whieb  were  never  sewn 
by  the  band  of  the  deity,  bat  grow  of  them- 
selves out  of  tbe  fancies  and  dispositions  of 
ikumati  creatures.  Such  are  dress,  titles,  place, 
equipage,  false  sbame,  and  gtonmlless  fear, 
with  the  like  vain  imaginatiuns,  that  shoot  up 
11  triflinr.  weak,  and  Irresolute  minds. 


beseech  thee,  that  thou  tbyaclf  wilt  sort  then 
out  tot  the  future,  as  in  thy  wisdom  thou  ahalt 
think  fit.  For  we  acknowledge^  that  tbere  ia 
none  beskles  tbee  that  oao  jndge  what  will  oe- 
easion  grief  or  joy  ki  tbe  beart  of  a  bunmo 
creature,  and  what  will  prove  a  blessing  or  a 
calamity  to  tbe  person  on  whom  it  is  bestowed* 


No.  147.]  Saturday,  March  18, 1709-10. 

Ui  UMris,  amabilli  olo.  Ovid!. 

Be  lovely,  that  yoa  may  fee  lov'd. 

/Vom  my  cwn  Jpartmeni^  March  17. 

Readinq  is  to  tbe  mind,  mhitk  cxereise  is  (o 
tbe  body.  As  by  the  one,  beakb  k  preserved,, 
strengthened,  and  invigorated;  by  the  otberr 
virtue,  wbkh  is  tbe  beaJth  of  tbe  asind,  ia  key t 
alive,  eberisbed,  nnd  confirmed.  Bnt  as  esfsr- 
cise  becomes  tedkNM  and  painful,  when  are 
make  use  of  it  only  as  tbe  means  of  bealtb, 
BO  reading  is  apt  to  grow  uneasy  and  hunian 
some,  when  we  apply  ourselves  to  it  nnJy  iar 
our  impnoveosent  in  virtue.  For  this  reaaon, 
the  virtue  wbioh  we  gather  fitNn  a  Cable,  or  mi 
allegory,  is  like  tbe  health  we  gatby  buiitisig; 
as  we  are  engaged  in  an  agreeabb  pursuit  tbf  t 
draw*  us  on  with  pleasure,  and  makes  ua  ii^ 
sensible  of  tbe  fatigoes  that  aeoompany  it. 

After  this  prefeoe,  I  aball  set  down  a  vecy 
beautiful  allegorMAl'  fable  of  tbe  gveat  peat 
whom  I  mentioned  in  my  last  paper,  and  wbo«» 
it  is  very  difiksik  to  lay  aside  when  one  is  en- 
gaged in  tbe  reading  mi  btm.  And  tins  I  par* 
tieularly  design  for  the  use  of  several  of  nsy 
fair  oorrespondenta,  who,  in  their  letters,  bare 
complained  to  me,  that  they  have  lost  tba 
affection*  of  their  husbands,  suid  desire  my 
advice  bow  to  raoover  them. 

Juno,  says  Homer,  seeing  bar  Jupiter  seated 
on  tbe  top  of  mount  Ida,  and  knowing  that  be 
bad  conoeived  an  aversion  to  her,  began  to  study 
how  she  should  regain  bis  afltoctians,  and  maka 
herself  amiaUe  to  bim.*  WKb  tbis  thoogbt 
she  immediately  retired  into  her  chamber, 
where  she  bathed  herself  in  nm^rsjui  .*  whieb 
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4  parHcular  ffaroar,  that  she  would  lend  ber 
^r  a  while  those  charms  with  which  she  sub- 
bed the  hearts  hoth  of  gods  and  mnu  *  For,' 
Ays  the  goddess,  *  I  would  make  use  of  them 
\}  reconcile  the  two  deities,  who  took  c«e  of 
«ne  in  my  infkncy,  and  who  at  pi«sent  are  at 
CO  great  a  Tariaoce,  that  they  ara  estranged 
from  each  other's  bed.'  Venus  was  provd  of 
an  opportunity  of  obKglng  so  great  a  goddess,* 
and  therefore  made  ber  a  present  of  the  eetius 
which  she  used  to  wear  about  her  own  waift, 
with  advice  to  bide  it  in  ker  bosom  until  she 
had  accompUshed  her  intention.  This  cestm 
was  a  fine  party-coloured  girdle,  which,  as 
Homer  tells  us,  had  all  the  attractions  of  the 
act  wrought  into  it.  The  four  principal  figures 
In  the  embroidery  were  love^  desire,  fondness 
of  speech,  and  conversation,  filled  with  that 
sweetness  and  complacency,  which,  sasrs  the 
poet,  insensibly  steal  away  the  hearts  of  the 
wisest  men. 

Juno,  after  having  made  these  necessary 
preparations,  came,  as  by  accident,  into  the 
presence  of  Jupiter,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
as  much  inflamed  with  ber  beauty,  as  when  be 
first  stole  to  ber  embraces  without  the  consent 
of  their  parents.  Juno,  to  cover  ber  real 
Ibougbts,  told  him,  as  she  bad  told  Venus,  that 
she  was  going  to  make  a  visit  to  Oceanus  and 
Tethys.  He  prevailed  upon  ber  to  stay  with 
bim,  protesting  to  her,  that  she  appeared  more 
amiable  in  his  eye,  than  ever  any  mortal,  god- 
dess, or  even  herself,  bad  appeared  to  bim  until 
that  day.  The  poet  then  represents  bim  in  so 
great  an  ardour,  that,  without  going  up  to  the 
hbmt  which  bad  been  built  by  the  hands  of 
Vulcan  according  to  Juno's  direction,  he  threw 
a  golden  cloud  over  their  heads  as  they  sat 
upon  the  top  of  mount  Ida,  while  the  earth 
beneath  tbem  sprung  up  in  lotuses,  saffrons, 
hyacinths,  and  a  bed  of  the  softest  flowers  for 
their  repose. 

This  close  translation  of  one  of  the  finest 
passages  in  Homer,  may  suggest  abundance  of 
instruction  to  a  woman,  who  has  a  mind  to 
preserve,  or  recall  the  affection  of  ber  husband. 
The  care  of  the  person,  and  the  dress,  with  the 
particular  blandishments  woven  in  the  cestus, 
•re  so  plainly  reconMnended  by  this  fable,  and 
to  indispensably  necessary  in  every  female  who 
desires  to  please,  that  they  need  no  further 
explanation.  The  discretion  likewise  in  co- 
vering all  matrimonial  quarrels  from  the  know- 


I  of  Love 

OlMsr'd  tiM  dftcr  aad  Uie  wife  of  Jove : 
And  from  her  fragrant  heap  the  rone  onbrac'd. 
With  varions  Alll,  and  blffa  embroidery  graced. 
In  ihh  was  every  art*  and  eyery  cfaarai* 
Ta  win  the  w1aeil»  and  llie  coldcit  warm : 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire, 
Zhf  kin<l  deceit,  the  still  reviving  fire, 
rrrnia^ivc  speech,  niid  more  perraasive  sigfaat 
&kiice  th4l  dpoVe,  and  oloqiieore  of  e)  es. 

rcpt*s  Uom,  U.  xiv.  vcr.  143. 


ledge  of  others,  is  taught  in  the  pretended  visit 
to  Tethys,  in  the  speech  where  Juno  addresses 
herself  to  Venus ;  as  the  chaste  iind  prudent 
management  of  a  wife's  charms  is  intimated  by 
the  same  pretence  for  her  appearing  before  Ju- 
piter, and  by  the  conoealmeet  4»f  the  eestus  in 
berbosem. 

I  shall  leave  this  tale  to  the  consideration  of 
sncb  good  housewives  who  are  never  well  dressed 
but  when  they  are  abroad,  and  think  it  neces- 
sary to  appear  more  agreeable  to  all  men  living 
than  tbeW  husbands :  as  also  to  those  prudent 
ladies,  who,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being 
overfonti.  entertain  their  husbands  with  in-  , 
difference,  aversion,  sullen  silence,  or  eaaspe- 
rating  laa^age. 

Skier-lane^  March  17. 

Upon  my  eoraing  home  last  night,  I  found  a 
very  bandanme  present  of  wine  left  for  ne,  as 
a  taste  '  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  hogsheads, 
which  are  to  be  put  to  sale  at  twenty  pounds 
a  hogshead,  at  Garraway's  coffee-house  in  Ex- 
ebange-att^,  o^  the  twenty-second  instant,  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  lo  be  tasted  in 
eiafor  Lang's  vault's  from  the  twentieth  instant 
until  the  time  of  sale.*  This  having  been  sent 
to  me  with  a  desire  that  I  would  give  my 
judgment  upon  it,  I  immediately  empanelled 
a  jury  of  men  of  nice  palates,  and  strong  heads, 
who,  being  all  of  them  very  scrupulous,  and 
unwilBng  to  proceed  rashly  in  a  matter  of  so 
great  importance,  refused  to  bring  in  their 
verdfct  until  three  in  the  asoraiog;  at  which 
time  the  foreman  psoneunced,  as  well  aa  ha 
was  able,  *  £xtra-a-ordinary  French  claret.* 
For  my  own  part,  as  1  love  to  consult  my  pilbw 
in  all  points  of  moment,  1  slept  upon  it  before 
I  would  give  my  sentence,  and  this  morning 
confirmed  the  verdict. 

Having  mentioned  this  tribute  of  wine,  I 
must  give  notioe  to  my  eorrespondenta  for  the 
future,  who  shall  apply  to  me  on  this  occasion, 
that,  as  I  shall  decide  nothing  unadvisedly  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  1  cannot  pretend  te 
give  jtidgment  of  a  right  good  liquor,  without 
examining  at  least  three  doxen  bottlas  of  it. 
1  must,  at  the  same  thne^  do  myself  the  justice 
to  let  the  world  know,  that  I  have  resisted 
great  temptations  m  this  kind ;  as  it  is  well 
known  to  a  butcher  in  Clare-market,  who  en- 
deavoured to  corrtrpt  me  with  a  dosen  and  a 
half  of  marrowbones.  1  had  likewise  a  bribe 
sent  me  by  a  fishmonger,  consisting  of  a  collar 
of  brawn,  and  a.)ole  of  salmon ;  but  not  finding 
tbem  eacel)e:«t  in  their  kinds,  I  had  the  inte- 
grity to  eat  teen  both  up.  without  speaking 
one  word  of  tbem.  However,  for  the  future, 
f  shall  have  an  eye  te  the  diet  of  this  great  city, 
and  will  recommend  the  best  and  most  whole- 
some food  to  them,  if  1  receive  these  proper 
and  respectful  notices  from  the  seUers ;  that  it 
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RiaT  not  be  tai«l  hereafteri  tbat  inj  readen 
were  better  tAupht  tbao  fed. 


Nil.  148.J    Tuesday,  nfareh  21, 1709  10. 

•-— OiHtnB  demenU  per  omnU  qnvmnly 
Kaoqaam  anlmo^pretito  otetantiboa 

Jhv.  Silt.  zt.  U. 

Tbcy  ranMck  eY*ry  element  f«>r  clioice 

O  ev'rjr  flih  and  fowl,  at  any  prtcr-.   CMtgreve. 

¥iroM  my  own  Apartmeni,  March  20. 
Having  tutimsted  in  my  kut  paper,  tbat  I 
dest^  to  take  under  my  inspection  the  diet  of 
this  great  city,  I  aball  begin  with  a  very  earnest 
and  serious  exhortation  Co  all  my  well-disposed 
readers,  tbat  they  would  return  to  the  food 
of  their  forefathers,  and  reconcile  themseWes 
to  beef  and  mutton.  This  was  the  diet  which 
bred  that  hardy  race  of  mortals  who  won  the 
liehit  of  Cressy  and  Agtncourt.  1  need  not  go 
up  io  high  as  the  history  of  Guy  earl  of  War- 
wick, who  is  well  known  to  have  eaten  up  a 
dttn  cow  of  bis  own  killing.  The  renowned 
king  Arthur  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
first  who  ever  sat  down  to  a  whole  roasted  ox, 
which  was  certainly  the  best  way  to  preserve 
the  gravy ;  and  it  is  further  added,  that  be  and 
his  knights  sat  about  it  at  bis  round  table,  and 
usually  consumed  it  to  the  very  bones  before 
they  would  enter  upon  any  debate  of  moment. 
The  Black  Prince  was  a  professed  lover  of  the 
brisket ;  not  to  mention  the  history  of  the 
surloin,  or  the  institution  of  the  order  of  Beef- 
eaters ;  which  are  all  so  many  evident  and  un- 
deniable marks  of  the  great  respect,  which  our 
warlike  predecessors  have  paid  to  this  excellent 
food.  The  tables  of  the  ancient  gentry  of  this 
uatioft  were  covered  thrice  a>day  with  hot  roast 
beef;  and  I  am  credibly  informed,  by  an  an- 
tiquary who  has  searched  the  registers  in  which 
the  billi  of  fare  of  the  court  are  recorded,  that 
instead  nf  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  which 
have  prevailed  of  late  years,  tbif  maids  of 
Iionourin  queen  ElixabethV  time  were  allowed 
three  rumps  of  beef  for  their  breakfast.  Mutton 


pie  of  this  kingdom  do  still  keep  up  the  taste 
of  their  ancestors ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  we, 
in  a  great  measure,  owe  the  unparalleled  vic- 
tories that  have  been  gained  in  this  reign  :  lor 
I  would  desire  my  reader  to  consider,  what  woric 
our  countrymen  would  have  made  at  Blenheim 
and  Ramilies,  if  thqr  had  been  fed  with  fricas- 
sees and  ragouts. 

For  this  reason,  we  at  present  see  the  florid 
complexion,  the  strong  limb,  and  the  hale  con- 
stitnttoB*  are  to  be  found  chiefly  among  the 
meaner  sort  of  people,  or  in  the  wild  gentry 
who  have  been  educated  among  the  woods  or 
mountains.  Whereas  many  great  families  are 
insensibly  fallen  off  from  the  athletic  constitu- 
tion of  their  progenitors,  and  are  dwindled  away 
into  a  pale,  sickly,  spindle-legged  generation 
of  valetudinarians. 

I  may  peihaps  be  thought  extravagant  m 
my  notion ;  but,  I  must  confess,  I  am  apt  to 
impute  the  dishonours  that  sometimes  happen 
in  great  families,  to  the  inflaming  kind  of  diet 
which  is  so  much  in  fashbn.  Many  dishes  caa 
excite  desire  without  giving  strength,  and  heat 
the  body  without  nourishing  it ;  as  physicians, 
observe,  that  the  poorest  and  most  dispirited 
blood  is  most  subject  to  fevers.  I  look  upon  a 
French  ragout  to  be  as  pernicious  to  the  sto- 
mach as  a  glass  of  spirits ;  and  when  I  have 
seen  a  young  lady  swallow  all  the  instigations- 
of  high  soups,  seasoned  sauces,  and  forced 
meats,  I  have  wondered  at  the  despair  or  tedioua 
sighing  of  her  lovers. 

The  rules  among  these  false  delicates  are 
to  be  as  contradictoi^  as  they  can  be  to  nature. 

Without  expecting  the  return  of  hunger, 
they  eat  for  an  appetite,  and  prepare  dishes, 
nut  to  all  ay  ^  but  to  excite  it. 

They  admit  of  nothing  at  their  tables  in  ita 
natural  form,  or  williout  some  disgui8e4 

They  arc  ta  eat  every  thing  before  it  comes 
in  season,  and  to  leave  it  off  as  soon  as  it  is  gool 
to  be  eaten. 

They  are  not  to  approve  any  thing  that  ia 
agreeable  to .  ordinary  palates ;  and  nothing  is 
to  gratify  their  senses,  but  what  would  offend* 
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H  pbeaMDty  and  therefore  desired  to  be  helped 
to  a  win^  of  it ;  hut,  to  my  freat  surprite,  my 
friend  told  me  it  wat  a  rabbit,  which  is  a  sort 
of  meat  I  nerer  cared  for.  At  last  I  discovered, 
with  some  joy,  a  pig  at  the  tower  end  of  the 
table,  and  begged  a  gentleman  that  was  near 
it  to  cut  me  a  piece  of  it.  Upon  which  the 
eentleman  of  the  house  said,  with  irreat  civiKty, 

I  am  sure  you  will  lik  ihe  pi^,  for  it  was 
whipped  to  death.*  I  must  confess,  I  heard 
him  with  horror,  and  could  not  eat  of  an  animal 
that  had  died  so  tragical  a  death.  I  was  now 
iti  gnat  hunger  and  confusion,  when  me- 
thought  I  smelled  the  agreeable  savour  of  roast 
beef;  but  could  not  tell  from  which  dish  it 
arose,  though  I  did  not  question  but  it  lay  dis- 
piised  in  one  of  them.  Upon  turning  my  bead, 
I  saw  a  noble  sorloin  on  the  side-table  smoaking 
in  the  most  delicious  manner.  I  had  recourse 
to  it  more  than  once,  and  could  not  see  without 
8«me  indi|nmtk>n  that  substantial  English  dish 
banished  in  so  ignominious  a  manner,  to  make 
way  for  French  kiokshi^ws. 

The  dessert  was  brought  up  at  last,  which  in 
truth  was  as  extraordinary  as  any  thing  that 
had  come  before  it.  The  whole,  when  rang^cd 
in  its  proper  order,  looked  like  a  very  beautiful 
winter>piece.  There  were  several  pyramids  of 
candied  sweetmeaU,  that  hung  like  icicles, 
with  fruits  scattered  up  and  down,  and  hid  in 
an  artificial  kind  of  frost.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  great  quantities  of  cream  beaten  up 
into  a  snow,  and  near  them  little  plates  of  su- 
gar-plums, disposed  like  so  many  heaps  of  hail- 
stones, with  a  multitude  of  congelations  in 
tellies  of  various  colours.  I  was  indeed  su 
pleased  with  the  several.objects  wliich  lay  be- 
lore  me»  that  I  did  not  care  for  displacing  any 
of  them ;  and  was  half  angry  with  the  rest  of 
the  company,  that,  fur  the  sake  of  a  piepe  of 
emon-pcel,  or  a  sugar-plum,  would  spoil  so 
pleasing  a  picture.  Indeed,  I  could  not  but 
smile  to  see  several  of  them  cooling  their 
mouths  with  lumfn  qfice,  which  they  bad  just 
before  been  burning  with  salts  and  peppers. 

As  soon  as  this  show  was  over,  1  took  my 
leave,  that  I  might  finish  my  dinner  at  my  own 


that  there  are  still  crowds  of  private  tyrants, 
against  whom  there  neither  is  any  law  now  ir> 
being,  nor  can  there  be  invented  any  by  the 
wit  of  man.  These  cruel  men  are  ill-natured 
husbands.  The  commerce  in  the  conjugal 
state  is  so  delicate,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  it,  so  as  to 
fit  ten  thousand  nameless  pleasures  and  dis- 
quietudes which  arise  to  people  in  that  condi- 
tion. But  it  is  in  this  as  in  some  other  nice 
cases,  where  touching  upon  the  malady  tenderly 
is  half  way  to  the  cure ;  and  there  are  some 
faults  which  need  only  to  be  observed,  to  be 
amended.  I  am  put  into  this  way  of  thinking 
by  a  late  conversation,  which  I  am  going  to 
give  an  account  of. 

I  made  a  visii^the  other  day  to  a  family  for 
which  I  have  a  great  honour,  and  found  the 
father,  the  mother,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
younger  children  drop  off  designedly  to  leave 
me  alone  with  the  eldest  daughter ;  who  was. 
but  a  visitant  there  as  well  as  myself,  and  is 
the  wife  of  a  gentleman  of  a  very  fair  character 
in  the  world.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  I  saw 
her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  methought  she  bad 
much  to  say  to  me,  for  which  she  wanted  en 
couragement.  '  Madam,'  said  I, '  you  know 
I  wish  you  all  as  well  as  any  friend  you  have : 
speak  freely  what  I  see  you  are  oppressed  with ;. 
and  you  may  be  sure,  if  I  cannot  relieve  your 
distress,  you  may  at  least  reap  so  much  present 
advantage,  as  safely  to  give  yourself  the  ease 
of  uttering  it.'  She  immediately  assumed  the 
most  becoming  composure  of  countenance,  and 
spoke  as  folk>ws:  It  is  an  aggravation  of 
afflictk>n  in  a  married  life,  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  guilt  in  communicating  it :  for  which  reason 
it  is,  that  a  lady  of  your  and  my  acquaintance^ 
instead  of  speaking  to  you  herself,  desired  me, 
the  next  time  I  saw  you,  as  you  are  a  professed 
friend  to  our  sex,  to  turn  your  thoughts  upon 
the  reciprocal  complaisance  which  is  the  dutjc 
of  a  married  state. 

'  My  friend  was  neither  in  birth,  fortune^ 
nor  education  below  the  gentleman  whom  she 
married.  Her  person,  bee  age,  and  her  cba<- 
racter,  are  also  such  as  he  can  make  no  ex. 
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Mild  I  know  bat  one  contolatioo  in  it,  if  that 
be  a  consolation,  that  tbe  calamity  ie  a  pretty 
general  one.  There  it  nothing^  to  common  aa 
for  men  to  enter  into  marriage,  without  fo 
much  as  expeetinf^  to  be  happy  in  It.  They 
seem  to  propose  to  themselves  a  few  holidays 
in  the  begtnnioit  of  it ;  after  whidb  they  are  to 
retnm  at  best  to  the  innal  course  of  their  fife ; 
and,  for  anfht  they  know,  to  constant  mifcfy 
and  uneasiness.  Prom  this  false  sense  of  the 
state  they  are  j^olng  into,  proceed  the  imme- 
diate eoldtiew  and  indifferrnee,  or  hatred  and 
aversion,  which  attend  ordinary  marriaf^,  or 
rather  barons  to  cohabit.'  Ovr  conversation 
was  here  interrupted  by  company  which  came 
in  upon  us. 

The  humour  of  affecting  a  superior  carriage, 
generally  rises  firom  a  false  notion  of  the  weak- 
ness of  a  female  understanding  in  general,  or 
an  over-weening  opinion  that  we  h4ve  of  our 
own ;  for  when  it  proceeds  from  a  natural  rog- 
gedness  and  brutality  of  temper,  it  is  altogether 
incorrigible,  and  not  to  be  amended  by  adnio- 
tion.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  as  1  remember,  lays 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  marriage  ean  be 
happy  in  which  the  wife  has  no  opinion  of  her 
huf^hand's  wisdom  ;  but,  without  offence  to  so 
great  an  authority,  1  may  venture  to  say,  that 
a  sullen  wise  man  is  as  bad  as  a  good->natun?d 
fool.  Knowledge,  softened  with  complacency 
and  good-breeding,  will  make  a  man  equally 
beloved  and  respected ;  but  when  jaine<l  with 
a  severe,  distant,  and  unsociable  temper,  it 
creates  rather  fear  than  love.  I,  who  am  a 
bachelor,  have  no  other  notions  of  eoqjogal 
tenderness  but  what  I  learn  from  books ;  and 
than  therefore  produce  three  letters  of  PIrny, 
who  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest,  but 
the  most  learned  man  in  the  whole  Roman 
empire.  At  the  same  time  I  am  very  much 
ashamed,  that  on  such  occasions  I  am  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  heathen  authors ;  and  shall 
appeal  to  my  readers,  if  they  wouM  not  think 
it  a  mark  of  a  narrow  edocation  in  a  man  of 
quality,  to  write  such  passtonate  letters  to  any 
woman  but  a  mistress.  They  were  all  three 
written  at  a  time  when  she  was  at  a  distance 
from  him.  The  first  of  them  puts  me  ra  mind 
•f  a  married  friend  of  mine,  who  said,  *  Sick- 
aess  itself  is  pleasant  to  a  man  that  is  attended 
A  it  by  one  whom  he  dearly  loves. 

'  Plinif  f  CtUpkwmku 


whom  we  passkmatciy  love.  I  am  not  only  in 
pain  for  jrour  abtense,  but  alto  for  your  indtt- 
position.  I  am  afraid  of  every  thing,  fmoof 
every  thing,  and,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  man  in 
fSear,  1  fkiicy  those  things  most,  which  I  am 
moat  afraid  of.  Let  me,  therefore,  earnestly 
desire  you  to  favour  me,  under  these  my  apprcw 
hensionsy  with  one  letter  every  day,  or,  if  poa- 
sible,  with  two ;  for  I  shall  be  a  little  at  ease 
while  I  am  reading  your  letters,  and  grow 
anxious  again  as  soon  as  I  have  read  them.' 

SECOND  BETTER. 
'  You  tell  me,  that  you  are  very  much  af- 
flicted at  my  absence,  and  that  you  have  no 
satisfaction  in  any  thing  but  my  writings, 
which  you  often  lay  by  you  upon  my  pillow. 
You  oblige  me  very  much  in  wishing  to  see  me, 
and  making  me  your  comforter  in  myahsenre. 
In  return,  I  must  let  you  know,  1  am  no  less 
pleased  with  the  letters  which  you  ynii  to  me, 
and  read  them  over  a  thousand  times  with  new 
pleasure.  If  your  letters  are  capable  of  giving 
me  so  much  pleasure,  -what  would  your  con- 
versation do  ?  Let  me  beg  of  yun  to  write  to 
me  often ;  though,  at  the  same  thne,  I  mukt 
confess,  your  letters  give  me  anguish  whilst 
they  give  me  pleasure.' 

THIRD  LETTER. 

'  ft  IS  impossible  to  cooeeive  how  mueb  I 
languish  for  you  in  your  absence ;  the  tender 
love  I  bear  you  is  the  chief  cause  of  this  my 
uneasiness;  which  is  still  the  more  insupport- 
able, because  absence  is  wholly  a  new  thing  to 
us.  I  lie  awake  most  part  of  tbe  night  in 
thinking  of  you,  and  several  times  of  the  day 
go  as  naturally  to  your  apartment  as  if  yon 
were  there  to  receive  me ;  but  when  I  miss  you, 
I  come  away  dejected,  out  of  buasour,  and  lika 
a  man  that  had  suffered  a  repulse.  There  is 
but  ime  part  of  the  day  in  which  I  am  relievad 
from  this  anx  *  ty,  and  that  is  when  I  am  en* 
gaged  in  pnblie  affairs. 

'  You  may  gvias^  at  the  uneasy  condition  of 
one  who  has  no  re^t  but  In  business,  no  conso- 
lation but  in  trouble.' 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  beautiful 
passage  out  of  Milton,  and  leave  it  as  a  lec- 
ture to  those  of  myoWii  sex.  who  have  a  mind 
to  make  their  conversation  agreeable,  as  well 
as  instructive,  to  the  fair  partners  who  are  fal- 
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Vcf  uveal  riM  BuC,  w  Ml  wkh  Mdi  <lifOMiw 

l)di{lued,  or  not  capiible  ber  ear 

or  what  WW  high,   tech  pleuures  the  raenTd, 

A(Um  relAtuic.  ibe  tule  aadilreM ; 

tier  bttfl>aiMl  the  reUler  ahe  prefinrr*d 

Before  the  uifel,  and  of  him  to  aak 

Cboae  nther.   Ha,  Ae  kaew,  Y""t<l  totrniiU 

Gniteftil  difrealons  end  aolve  high  dispete 

With  coiOofal  eareiaea ;  from  his  Up 

Hoc  worda  eleac  pleea'd  her.    O !  whcR  meet  now 

Sacfa  iMirs,  lo  love  and  mntnal  honour  Join'd !' 


No.  150.]    Saturday,  March  f5, 1710. 
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TIa  Ihla  ttnt  emu^  and  foments  the  evfl» 
And  ctvea  oa  pleaanre  mist  with  pain 

Frtm  mif  own  Apartment^  March  94. 
I  HAVE  received  the  following  letter  upon  the 
subject  of  my  last  paper.  Tbe  writer  of  it  telU 
me,  I  there  spoke  of  marriai^  as  one  that 
koowa  it  only  by  speculation,  and  for  that 
reason  be  ftends  me  his  sense  of  it,  as  drawn 
from  experience. 

'  MR.  BiCXEIUrAFF, 

*  I  have  rceeived  yoar  paper  of  this  day,  and 
think  yon  have  done  the  nuptial  state  a  gr^tX 
deal  of  justice  in  the  authority  you  five  us  of 
Pfifiy,  whose  letters  to  his  wife  you  have  there 
translated.  But  five  me  leave  to  tell  yo«, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  you  that  are  a  bachekM- 
to  have  so  Just  a  notion  of  this  way  of  life,  as 
to  touch  the  aflReetioas  of  your  readers  in  a 
particulftr,  wherein  every  man's  own  beait 
soffests  more  than  the  nicest  observer  can 
form  to  himself,  without  eaperienee.  I,  there- 
fore,  who  am  an  old  married  man,  have  sat 
down  to  five  yon  an  aceomrt  ef  the  matter  from 
my  own  knowledfe,  and  the  observations  which 
I  have  made  upon  the  conduct  o(  others  in  that 
most  afreeahle  or  wretched  eonditlon. 

*  It  is  veiy  commonly  observed,  that  the 
most  smart  panfs  which  we  meet  with,  are  in 
the  befinmnf  of  wedlock,  which  proceed  from 
Ifnorance  of  each  other's  humour,  and  want 
of  prudence  to  make  allowances  for  a  cbanfe 
from  the  most  careful  respect,  to  the  most  un- 
bounded fomiHarity.  Hence  it  arises,  that 
triOes  are  commonly  occasions  of  the  freatest 
anxiety ;  for  contradictbn  beinf  atbiof  wholly 
unusual  between  a  new- married  coup4e,  the 
smallest  instance  of  it  is  taken  for  the  hifbest 
injury ;  and  it  very  seldom  happens,  that  tbe 
man  is  slow  enooffa  in  assuminf  the  character 
of  a  husband,  or  the  woman  quick  enouf  h  in 
condescendiDf  to  that  of  a  wife.  It  imme- 
dfately  follows,  that  they  tbink  they  have  all 
the  time  of  their  courtship  been  talkinf  in 
masks  to  each  other,  and  therefore  befin  to 
act  like  disappointed  people.  Philander  Ands 
Delia  ill-natured  and  impertinent,  and  Delia, 
Philander  stirly  and  inconstant. 

*  I  have  known  a  fimd  couple  quarrel  in  the 
•ery  honey-moon  .ibout  eutiinf  up  a  tart:  nay, 


I  couM  name  two,  who,  after  havinf  had  seven 
children,  fell  out  and  parted  beds  upon  the 
hoilinf  of  a  lef  of  mutton.  My  very  next  neif  h- 
bours  have  not  spoke  to  one  another  tiMse 
three  days,  because  they  differed  in  their  opi- 
nions, whether  the  clock  should  stand  by  tbe 
window,  or  over  the  cbimn^.  It  may  seem 
straiife  to  youy  who  are  not  a  married  man, 
when  1  tell  you  how  the  least  trifle  can  strike 
a  woman  dumb  for  a  week  tofether.  But,  if 
yon  ever  enter  into  this  state,  you  will  find  that 
the  soft  sex  as  often  express  tbair  anfer  by  an 
obstinate  silence,  as  by  an  uifovemable  cla- 


'  Those  indeed  who  befin  this  comne  of  life 
without  Jars  at  their  settinf  out,  arrive  within 
few  months  at  a  pitch  of  benevolence  and  af- 
feetk>n,  of  which  tbe  most  perfect  friendship 
is  but  a  feint  resemblance.  As  in  the  unfor- 
tunate marriafe,  the  most  minute  and  indif- 
ferent thinfs  are  objects  of  the  sharpest  re- 
sentment ;  so  in  a  happy  one,  they  are  occa- 
sions of  the  most  exquisite  aatisfaetion.  For, 
what  does  not  oblif  e  in  one  we  love  ?  What 
does  not  offend  in  one  we  dislike  ?  For  these 
reasons  I  Uke  it  for  a  rule,  that  in  marriafe, 
tlie  chief  business  is  to  acquire  a  prepossession 
in  favour  of  each  other.  They  should  consider 
one  another's  words  and  actions  with  a  secret 
indulfence.  There  should  be  always  an  inward 
fondness  pleadinf  for  each  other,  such  as  may 
add  new  beauties  to  every  thinf  that  is  excel- 
lent, five  charms  to  what  is  indifiereut,  and 
cover  every  thinf  that  is  defective.  For  want 
of  this  kind  propensity  and  bias  of  mind,  the 
married  pair  often  take  thinfs  ill  of  each  other, 
which  no  out:  else  would  take  notice  of  in 
either  of  them. 

But  the  most  unhappy  cireumstance  of  all 
is,  where  each  party  is  always  layinf  up  fuel 
for  dissensbn,  and  f atheriiif  tofether  a  mafa- 
sine  of  provooatk>ns,  to  exasperate  each  other 
with  when  they  are  out  of  humour.  These 
people,  in  eommon  diaoouraey  make  no  scruple 
to  let  those  who  are  by  know  they  are  quar- 
rellinf  with  one  another ;  and  think  they  are 
discreet  enonfh,  if  they  conceal  fimn  the  com- 
pany the  matters  which  they  are  hintinf  at. 
About  a  week  afo,  I  was  entertained  for  a 
whole  dfainer  with  a  mysterious  eonversatSoii 
of  this  nature :  out  of  whieb  I  could  learn  no 
more,  than  that  the  husband  and  wife  were 
anfiy  at  one  another.  We  had  no  sooner  sat 
down,  but  says  tbe  fentleman  of  the  house, 
in  order  to  raise  diseonrse,  **  1  thoufht  Mar- 
farfta*  sunf  extremely  well  last  nif bt**  Upon 
this,  says  the  lady,  kiokinf  as  pale  as  ashes, 
"  I  suppose  ahe  bad  ehtrrp^eokmrti  ribhatub 


e  Franceica  Marfarta  de  I'Eplne,  a  native  of  Taicany. 
Thto  celebraled  linger  performed  m  nianj  of  tlw  earlier 
Italian  operaa  reprcaented  in  Bi^and.  She  and  Mn.  ToAa 
were  rivala  for  Ibe  pnbUc  tevonr,aDd  it  Mcmatliey  divfclvi 
prattj  e<|aslly  the  spplane  cflhe  towi^QlC 
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on."  "  No,"  answered  the  husband  with  a 
flush  in  his  face,  **  but  she  had  laced  ihoe$»* 
1  look  upou  it,  that  astander-by  on  such  occa- 
sions has  as  much  reason  to  be  out  of  coun- 
tenance as  either  of  the  combatants.  To  turn 
oflf  my  confusion,  and  seem  regardless  of  what 
had  passed,  I  desired  the  servant  who  attended, 
to  give  me  the  vinegar,  which  unhickily  created 
a  new  dialogue  of  hints  ;  for,  as  far  I  could  ga- 
ther by  the  subsequent  discourse,  they  had  dis- 
sented the  day  before  about  the  preference  of 
tlder  to  wine  vinegar.  I  n  the  midst  of  their  dis- 
course, there  appeared  a  dish  of  chicken  and 
asparagus,  when  the  husband  seemed  disposed 
to  lay  aside  all  disputes ;  and,  looking  upon 
her  with  a  great  deal  of  good  nature,  said, 
**  Pray,  my  dear,  will  you  help  my  friend  to  a 
wing  of  the  fowl  that  lies  next  you,  for  I  think 
it  looks  extremely  well.*'  The  lady,  instead 
of  answering  him,  addressing  herself  to  me, 
"  Pray,  sir,"  said  she,  **  do  you  in  Surry  reckon 
the  white  or  the  black-legged  fowls  the  best  ?" 
I  found  the  husband  changed  colour  at  the 
<)aestion;  and,  before  1  could  answer,  asked 
me,  *'  Whether  we  did  not  call  hops  broom  in 
our  country  ?*'  I  quickly  found  they  did  not 
ask  questions  so  much  out  of  curiosity  as  anger : 
for  which  reason  I  thought  fit  to  keep  my  opi- 
nion to  m3rself,  and,  as  an  honest  man  ought 
when  he  sees  two  friends  in  warmth  with  each 
other,  I  took  the  first  opportunity  1  could  to 
leave  them  by  themselves. 

'  You  see,  sir,  I  have  laid  before  you  only 
email  incidents,  which  are  seemingly  frivolous : 
but  take  it  from  a  man  very  well  experienced 
in  this  state,  they  are  principally  evils  of  this 
nature  which  make  marriages  unhappy.  At 
the  same  time,  that  I  may  do  justice  to  this 
excellent  Institution,  I  must  own  to  yuu,  there 
are  unspeakable  pleasures  which  are  as  little 
regarded  in  the  computation  of  the  advantages 
•f  marriage,  as  the  others  are  in  the  usual  sur- 
vey that  ii  made  of  iU  misfortunes. 

'  Lovemore  and  his  wife  live  together  in  the 
happy  possession  of  each  other's  hearts,  and, 
by  that  means,  have  no  indiflferent  moments, 
but  their  whole  life  is  one  continued  scene  of 
delight.  Their  passion  for  each  other  com- 
municates a  certain  satisfaction,  like  that 
which  they  themselves  are  in,  to  all  that  ap- 
proach them.  When  she  enters  the  place 
wbert  he  is>  you  see  a  pleasure  which  he  cannot 


nions  of  their  friends,  in  the  just  value  they 
have  for  each  other.* 


No.  J51.]     Tuesday,  March  «8,  1710. 
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-Nl  vis  I 


I,  hmc  fbmMm  extfangaemnt.     J\sr, 


These  dilngs  woald  eztingniih  beauty,  if  there  were 
not  an  ioiuite  pleaKire.ffiyinf  eneriy  io  beauty  iiaeir.- 

Fi-om  my  oum  Apartment,  Marek  97. 

Whbn  artists  would  expose  their  diamonds 
to  an  advantage,  they  usually  set  them  to  show 
in  little  cases  of  black  velvet.  By  this  means 
the  jewels  appear  in  their  true  and  genuine 
lustre,  while  there  is  no  colour  that  can  infect 
their  brightness,  or  give  a  false  cast  to  the 
water.  When  I  was  at  the  opera  the  other 
night,  the  assembly  of  ladies  in  mourning 
made  me  consider  them  in  the  same  kind  of 
view.  A  dress  wherein  there  is  so  little  variety 
shows  the  face  in  all  its  natural  charms,  and 
makes  one  diflfer  from  another  only  as  jt  is 
more  or  less  beautiful.  Painters  are  ever  carefu. 
of  oflfendiog against  a  rule  which  is  so  essential 
in  all  just  representations.  The  chief  figure 
must  have  the  strongest  point  of  light,  and 
not  be  ii^ured  by  any  gay  colourings  that 
may  draw  away  the  attention  to  any  less  goq- 
siderable  part  of  the  picture.  The  present 
fashion  obliges  every  body  to  be  dressed  with 
propriety,  and  makes  the  ladies'  faces  the 
principal  objects  of  sight.  Every  beautiful 
person  shines  out  in  all  the  excellence  with 
which  nature  has  adorned  her ;  gaudy  ribbands 
and  glaring  colours  being  now  out  of  use,  the 
sex  has  no  opportunity  given  them  todisfiigure 
themselves,  which  they  seldom  fail  to  do  when- 
ever it  lies  in  their  power.  When  a  woman 
comes  to  her  glass,  she  does  not  employ  her 
time  in  making  herself  look  more  advantage- 
ously than  what  she  really  is;  but  endeavours 
to  be  as  much  another  creature  as  she  possibly 
can.  Whether  this  happens  because  they  stay 
so  long,  and  attend  their  work  so  diligently, 
that  they  forget  the  faces  and  persons  which 
they  first  sat  down  with,  or,  whatever  it  is, 
they  seldom  rise  from  the  toilet  the  same 
women  they  appeared  when  they  began  to 
dress.  What  jewel  can  the  charming  Cleora 
place  in  her  ears  that  can  please  her  beholders 
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word  for  it  (and  as  they  dress  to  please  men, 
tbej  ouj|;bt  tu  consult  our  fancy  ratber  tban 
their  own  in  this  particular,)  I  can  assure 
them,  there  is  nothing  touches  our  ima^^ination 
so  much  as  a  beautiful  Woman  in  a  plain  dress. 
There  might  be  more  agreeable  ornaments 
found  in  our  own  manufacture,  tban  any  that 
rise  out  of  the  looms  of  Persia. 
This,  1  know,  is  a  very  harsh  doctrine  to 

» womankind,  who  are  carried  away  with  every 
thing  that  is  showy,  and  with  what  delights 
the  e>'e,  more  than  any  other  species  of  living 
creatures  whatsoever.  Were  the  minds  of  the 
sex  laid  open,  we  should  find  the  chief  idea  in 
one  tu  be  a  tippet,  in  another  a  muflf,  in  a  third 
a  fan,  and  in  a  fourth  a  fardingal.  The  me- 
mory of  an  old  jvisiting  lady  is  so  filled  with 
gluves,  silks,  and  ribbands^  that  I  can  look 
upon  it  as  nothing  else  but  a  toy-shopn  A  ma- 
tron of  my  acquaintance,  complaining  of  her 
daughter's  vanity,  was  observing,  that  she  had 
all  of  a  sudden  held  up  her  head  higher  than 
ordinary,  and  taken  an  air  that  showed  a  secret 
satisfaction  in  herself,  miked  with  a  seorn  of' 
others.  *  I  did  not  know,'  says  my  friend, 
*  what  to  make  of  the  carriage  of  this  fantas- 
tical girl,  until  1  was  informed  by  her  eldest 
sister,  that  she  had  a  pair  of  striped  garters 
on.'  This  odd  turn  of  mind  often  makes  the 
lex  unhappy,  and  disposes  them  to  be  struck 
with  every  thing  that  makes  a  show,  however 
trifling  and  superficial. 

Many  a  lady  has  fetched  a  sigh  at  the  toss 
of  a  wig,  and  been  ruined  by  the  tapping  of  a 
snuff-box.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the 
execution  that  was  done  by  the  shoulder  knot, 
while  that  fashion  prevailed,  or  to  reckon  up 
all  the  virgins  that  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
a  pair  of /ringed  gloves,  A  sincere  heart  has 
nut  HMule  half  so  many  conquests  as  an  open 
waistcoat;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  an  able 
head  make  so  good  a  figure  in  a  woman's  com- 
pany as  a  pair  of  red  heels,  A  Grecian  hero, 
when  be  was  asked  whether  he  could  play  upon 
the  lute,  thought  he  had  made  a  very  good 
reply,  when  he  answered,  *  No;  but  I  can 
make  a  great  city  of  a  little  one.'  Notwith- 
standing bis  boasted  wisdom,  I  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  any  toast  in  town,  whether  she  would 
not  think  the  lutenist  preferable.to  the  states- 
man ?  1  do  not  speak  this  out  of  any  aversion 
that  I  have  to  the  sex ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
always  had  a  tenderness  for  them ;  but,  I  must 
confess,  it  troubles  me  very  much,  to  see  the 
generality  of  them  place  their  affections  on  im- 
proper objects,  and  give  up  all  the  pleasures 
oflife  for  gewgaws  and  trifles. 

*•  (Jlrs.  Margery  Bickerstaff,  my  great  aunt, 
had  a  thousand  pounds  to  her  portion,  which 
our  family  was  desirous  of  keeping  among 
themselves,  and  therefore  used  all   possible 


gtr,  to  throw  a  new  gown  or  petticoat  in  bet 
way.  When  she  was  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  she  fell  in  love  with  a  man  of  an  agree- 
able temper  and  equal  fortune,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  married  him,  bad  not  my  grand- 
father, sir  Jacob,  dressed  her  up  in  a  suit  of 
flowered  sattin;  upon  which  she  set  so  immo- 
derate a  value  upon  herself,  that  the  lover  was 
contemned  and  discarded.  In  the  fortieth  year 
of  her  age,  she  was  again  smitten ;  but  very 
luckily  transferred  her  passion  to  a  tippet^ 
which  was  presented  to  her  by  another  rela- 
tion who  was  in  the  plot.  This,  with  a  white 
sarsenet  hood,  kept  her  safe  in  the  family  until 
fifty.  About  sixty,  which  generally  produces 
a  kind  of  latter  spriug  in  amorous  constitu- 
tions, my  aunt  Margery  bad  again  a  colt's 
tooth  in  her  head ;  and  would  certainly  have 
eloped  from  the  mansion-house,  had  not  her 
brother  Simon,  who  was  a  wise  man  and  a 
scholar,  advised  to  dress  her  in  cherry- coloured 
ribbands,  which  was  the  only  expedient  that 
could  have  been  found  out  by  the  wit  of  man 
to  preserve  the  thousand  pounds  in  our  familyy 
part  of  which  I  enjoy  at  this  timQ 

This  discourse  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  humo- 
rist mentioned  by  Horace,  called  Eutrapelus, 
who,  when  he  designed  to  do  a  man  a  mischief, 
made  him  a  present  of  a  gay  suit ;  and  brings 
to  my  memory  another  passage  of  the  same 
author,  when  he  describes  the  most  ornamental 
dress  tJiat  a  woman  can  appear  in,  with  two 
words,  simplex  munditiis,  which  I  have  quoted 
for  the  benefit  of  my  female  readers. 
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Dil,  qnibas  impeiiom  «t  animanim,  nmbraeqae  nlentcs, 
Et  Chaos,  el  Phlegethoo,  loca  nocte  $ilenU«  late. 
Sit  mlhl  (M  aodltti  loqoi  j  sU  nniniDe  v««ro 
P«nderc  re*  aliA  lerriL  el  caUgine  oneraas. 


put. 


In^iMi  gods,  who  rale  the  « 
Chains  aiid  Fhlegelbon,  the  realms  of  woe ; 
Grniu  w  hat  I've  heard  I  roay  to  llgbl  expoie. 
Secrets  which  earth,  and  night,  and  hell  Inclose  I 


From  my  own  Jpartment,  March  S9. 
A  MAN  who  confines  his  speculations  to  the 
time  present,  has  but  a  very  narrow  province 
to  employ  his  thoughts  in.  For  this  reason, 
persons  of  studious  and  contemplative  natures 
often  entertain  themselves  with  the  history  of 
past  ages,  or  raise  schemes  and  conjectures 
upon  futurity.  For  my  own  part,  I  love  to 
range  through  that  half  of  eternity  which  is 
still  to  come,  rather  than  look  on  that  which 
is  already  run  out;  because  I  know  I  have  a 
real  share  and  interest  in  the  one,  whereas  all 
that  was  transacted  in  the  other  can  be  only 


matter  of  curiosity  to  me. 
means  to  turn  off  her  thoughts  from  marriage.        Upon  this  account,  I  have  been  alwiys  vepr 
The  method  they  took  was,  in  any  time  of  dan-  |  much  delighted  with  meditating  on  the  soul  s 
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imniortality,  and  in  reatJing;  the  several  notiont 
which  the  wisest  of  men,  hoth  ancient  and  mo- 
flern,  have  entertained  on  that  sabject.  What 
the  opinions  of  the  greatest  philosophers  have 
neen,  I  have  several  tiraes  hinted  at,  and  shall 
^ve  an  account  of  them  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  requires.  It  may  likewise  be  worth 
while  to  consider,  what  men  of  the  roost  exalted 
genius  and  elevated  imaf^nation  have  thought 
of  this  matter.  Aroong  these,  Homer  stands 
up  as  a  prodigy  of  mankind,  that  looks  down 
upon  the  rest  of  human  creatures  as  a  species 
beneath  him.  Since  he  is  the  most  ancient 
heathen  author,  we  may  guess  from  his  relation, 
what  were  the  common  opinions  tn  his  time 
concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death. 

Ulysses,  he  tells  us,  made  a  voyage  to  the 
regions  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  consult  Tiresias 
how  he  should  return  to  his  own  country,  and 
recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of  the  gods. 
The  poet  scarcely  introduces  a  single  person, 
who  doth  not  suggest  some  useful  precept  to 
his  reader,  and  designs  his  description  of  the 
dead  for  the  amendment  of  the  living. 

Ulysses,  after  having  made  a  very  plenteous 
sacrifice,  tat  him  [down  by  the  pool  of  holy 
blood,  which  attracted  a  prodigious  assembly 
of  ghosts  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  that  ho- 
vered about  the  hero,  and  feasted  upon  the 
steams  of  his  oblation.  The  first  he  knew  was 
the  shade  ofElpenor,  who,  to  show  the  activity 
of  a  spirit  above  that  of  body,  is  represented 
as  arrived  there  long  before  Ulysses,  notwith- 
standing the  winds  and  seas  had  contributed 
all  their  force  to  hasten  his  voyage  thither. 
This  Elpenor,  to  inspire  the  reader  with  a  de- 
testation of  drunkenness,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  religious  care  of  doing  proper  honours 
to  the  dead,  describes  himself  as  having  broken 
his  neck  in  a  debauch  of  wine ;  and  begs  Ulys- 
ses, that  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  he  would 
build  a  monument  over  him,  and  perform 
funeral  rites  to  his  memory.  Ulysses,  with 
great  sorrow  of 'heart,  promises  to  fulfil  his  re- 
quest, and  is  immediately  diverted  to  an  object 
much  more  moving  than  the  former.  The 
ghost  of  bis  own  mother,  Anticlea,  whom  he 
still  thought  living,  appears  to  him  among  the 
iDultitudes  of  shades  that  surrounded  him ;  and 
sits  down  at  a  small  distance  from  him  by  the 
lake  of  blood,  without  speaking  to  him,  or 
knowing  who  he  was.  Ulysses  was  exceed- 
iugly  troubled  at  the  sight,  and  could  not  for- 
bear weeping  as  he  looked  upon  her :  but  being 
all  along  set  forth  as  a  pattern  of  consummate 
wisdom,  he  makes  his  affection  give  way  to 
prudence ;  and  therefore,  upon  his  seeing  Tire- 
sias, dees  not  reveal  himself  to  his  mother, 
until  he  had  consulted  that  great  prophet, 
who  was  the  occasion  of  this  his  descent  into 
the  empire  of  the  dead.  '  Tiresias  having  cau- 
tioned him  to  keep  himself  and  his  companions 
<'ree  from  the  guUt  of  sacrilege  and  to  pay  his 


deviitions  to  all  the  gods,  promnes  him  a  safe 
return  to  his  kingdom  and  family,  and  a  happy 
old  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

The  poet,  having  thus  with  great  art  kept 
the  curiosity  of  his  reader  in  suspense,  repre- 
sents his  wise  man,  after  the  despatch  of  his 
business  with  Tiresias,  as  yielding  himself  up 
to  the  calls  of  natural  affection,  and  making 
himself  known  to  his  mother.  Her  eyes  are 
no  sooner  opened,  but  she  cries  out  in  tears, 
*  Oh  my  son  V  and  enquires  into  the  occasions 
that  brought  him  thither,  and  the  fortune  that 
attended  him. 

Ulysses,  on  the  other  band,  desires  to  know 
what  the  sickness  was  that  bad  sent  her  into 
those  regions,  and  the  condition  in  which  she 
had  left  his  father,  his  son,  and  more  particu- 
larly his  wife.  She  tells  him,  *  they  were  all 
three  inconsolable  for  his  absence.  As  for  my- 
self,' says  she,  '  that  was  the  sickness  of  which 
I  died.  My  impatience  for  your  return,  my 
anxiety  for  your  welfare,  and  my  fondness  for 
my  dear  Ulysses,  were  the  only  distempers 
that  preyed  upon  my  life,  and  separated  my 
soul  from  my  body.'  Uljrsses  was  melted  with 
these  expressions  of  tenderness,  and  thrice  en- 
deavoured to  catch  the  apparition  in  his  arms, 
that  he  might  hold  his  mother  to  his  bosom, 
and  weep  over  her. 

This  gives  the  poet  occasion  to  describe  the 
notion  the  heathens  at  that  time  had  of  an  un- 
bodied soul,  in  the  excuse  which  the  mother 
makes  for  seeming  to  withdraw  herself  from 
her  son's  embraces.  '  The  soul,'  says  she, '  is 
composed  neither  of  bones,  flesh,  nor  sinews ; 
but  leaves  behind  her  all  those  encumbrances 
of  mortahty  to  be  consumed  on  the  funeral 
pile.  As  soon  as  she  has  thus  cast  her  burden, 
she  makes  her  escape,  and  flies  away  from  it 
like  a  dream.' 

When  this  melancholy  conversation  is  at  an 
end,  the  poet  draws  up  to  view  as  charming  a 
vision  as  could  enter  into  man's  imagination. 
He  describes  the  next  who  appeared  to  Ulysset, 
to  have  been  the  shades  of  the  finest  women 
that  had  ever  lived  upon  the  earth,  and  who 
had  either  been  the  daughters  of  kings,  the 
mistresses  of  gods,  or  mothers  of  heroes ;  such 
as  Antiope,  Alcroena,  Leda,  Ariadne,  Iphime- 
dia,  Eriphyle,  and  several  others,  of  whom  he 
gives  a  catal6gue,  with  a  short  history  of  their 
adventures.  The  beautiful  assembly  of  appa- 
ritions were  all  gathered  tug^ether  about  the 
blood.  '  Each  of  them,'  says  Ulysses,  as  a 
gentle  satire  upon  female  vanity,  '  giving  me 
an  account  of  her  birth  and  family.'  This 
scene  of  extraordinary  women,  seems  to  have 
been  designed  by  the  poet  as  a  lecture  of  mor- 
tality to  the  whole  sex,  and  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  what  they  must  expect,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  perfections,  and  highest 
honours,  they  can  arrive  at. 

The  circle  of  beauties  at  Jengtb^diSfPi^^ared, 
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and  was  tocceedbd  by  the  fhades  of  several 
Grecian  heroes,  who  had  been  engaged  with 
Ulysses  in  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  first  that 
approached  was  Agamemnon,  the  generalissiroo 
of  that  great  expedition,  who,  at  the  appear- 
ance of  his  old  friend,  wept  very  bitterly,  and, 
witboat  saying  any  thing  to  him,  endeavoured 
to  grasp  him  by  the  hand.  Ulysses,  who  was 
much  moved  at  the  sight,  poured  out  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  asked  him  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  which  Agamemnon  related  to  him  in 
all  its  tragical  circumstances;  how  he  was 
murdered  at  a  banquet  by  the  contrivance  of 
his  own  wife,  in  confederacy  with  her  adulterer : 
from  whence  he  takes  occasion  to  reproach  the 
whole  sex,  after  a  manner  which  would  be  in- 
excusable in  a  man  who  had  not  been  so  great 
a  suflferer  fay  them.  '  My  wife/  says  he,  '  has 
disgraced  all  the  women  that  shall  ever  be 
born  into  the  world,  even  those  who  hereafter 
shall  be  innocent.  Take  care  how  you  grow 
too  fond  of  your  wife.  Never  tell  her  all  you 
know.  If  you  reveal  some  things  to  her,  be 
9are  jrou  keep  others  concealed  from  her.  You, 
indeed,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  Pene- 
lope, she  will  not  use  you  as  my  wife  has 
treated  me ;  however,  take  care  how  you  trust 
a  woman.'  The  poet,  in  this  and  other  in- 
stances, according  to  the  system  of  many 
heathen  as  well  as  Christian  philosophers, 
shows  how  anger,  revenge,  and  other  habits 
which  the  soul  had  contracted  in  the  body, 
subsist,  and  grow  in  it  under  its  state  of  sepa- 
ration. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  companions 
which  the  poet  in  the  next  description  assigns 
to  Achilles.  *  Achilles,'  says  the  hero,  '  came 
up  to  me  with  Patroclus  and  Antilocbus.'  By 
which  we  may  see  that  it  was  Homer's  opinion, 
and  probably  that  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  that 
the  friendships  which  are  made  among  the 
living,  will  likewise  continue  among  the  dead. 
Achilles  enquires  after  the  welfare  of  bis  son, 
and  of  his  father,  with  a  fierceness  of  the  same 
character  that  Homer  has  every  where  ex- 
pressed in  the  actions  of  his  life.  The  passage 
relating  to  his  son  is  so  extremely  beautiful, 
that  I  must  not  omit  it.  Ulysses,  after  having 
described  him  as  wise  in  council,  and  active 
in  war,  and  mentioned  the  foes  whom  he  had 
slain  in  battle,  adds  an  observation  that  he 
himself  had  made  of  his  behaviour, whilst  he 
lay  in  the  wooden  horse.  '  Most  of  the  ge- 
nerals,' says  he,  '  that  were  with  us,  either 
wept  or  trembled  ;  as  for  your  son,  T  never  saw 
bim  wipe  a  tear  from  his  cheeks,  or  change 
his  countenance.  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
often  lay  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  or  grasp  bis 
spear,  as  impatient  to  employ  them  against 
the  Trojans.'  He  then  informs  his  father  of 
the  great  honour  and  rewards  which  he  had 
purchased  before  Troy,  and  of  his  return  from 
it  without  a  wound.    '  The  shade  of  Achilles,' 


says  the  poat, '  was  so  pleased  with  the  aeeount 
he  received  of  his  son,  that  he  enquired  no 
further,  but  stalked  away  with  more  than  oj 
dinary  mi^jesty  over  the  green  meadow  tha^ 
lay  before  them.' 

This  last  circumstance,  of  a  deceased  father  s 
rejoicing  in  the  behaviour  of  his  son,  is  very 
finely  contrived  by  Homer,  as  an  incentive  t» 
virtue,  and  made  use  of  by  none  that  I  know 
besides  himself. 

The  description  of  Ajax,  which  follows,  and 
his  refusing  to  speak  to  Ulysses,  who  had  won 
the  armour  of  Achilles  from  him,  and  by  that 
means  occasioned  his  death,  is  admired  by  every 
one  that  reads  it.  When  Ulysses  relates  the 
sullenness  of  his  deportment,  and  considers  the 
greatness  of  the  hero,  he  expresses  himself  with 
generous  and  noble  sentiments.  *  Oh!  that 
I  had  never  gained  a  prize  which  cost  the  life 
of  so  brave  a  man  as  Ajax !  who,  for  the  beauty 
of  his  person,  and  greatness  of  his  actions,  was 
inferior  to  none  but  the  divine  Achilles.'  The 
same  noble  condescension,  which  never  dwells 
hut  in  truly  great  minds,  and  such  as  Homer 
would  represent  that  of  Ulysses  to  have  been, 
discovers  itself  likewise  in  the  speech  which  he 
made  to  the  ghost  of  Ajax  on  that  occasion. 
*  Oh,  Ajax  1'  says  he,  *  will  you  keep  your  re- 
sentments even  after  death  ?  What  destruc- 
tions hath  this  fatal  armour  brought  upon  the 
Greeks,  by  robbing  them  of  you,  who  were 
their  bulwark  and  defence?  Achilles  is  not 
more  bitterly  lamented  among  us  than  you. 
Impute  not  then  your  death  to  any  one  but 
Jupiter,  who,  out  of  his  anger  to  the  Greeks, 
took  you  away  from  among  them  :  let  me  en- 
treat you  to  approach  me;  restrain  the  fierce- 
ness of  jrour  wrath,  and  the  greatness  of  your 
soul,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you.'  Ajax, 
without  making  a  reply,  turned  his  back  upon 
bim,  and  retired  into  a  crowd  of  ghosts. 

Ulysses,  after  all  these  visions,  took  a  view 
of  those  impious  wretches  who  lay  in  tortures 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  upon  the 
earth,  whom  he  describes  under  all  the  varieties 
of  pain,  as  so  many  marks  of  divine  vengeance, 
to  deter  others  from  following  their  example. 
He  then  tells  us,  that  notwithstanding  he  had 
a  great  curiosity  to  see  the  heroes  that  lived  in 
the  ages  before  him,  the  ghosts  began  to  ga- 
ther about  him  in  such  prodigious  multitudes, 
and  with  such  a  confusion  of  voices,  that  his 
heart  trembled  as  he  saw  himself  amidst  so 
great  a  scene  of  horrors.  He  adds,  that  he  was 
afraid  lest  some  hideous  spectre  should  appear 
to  him,  that  might  terrify  him  to  distraction ; 
and  therefore  withdrew  in  time. 

I  question  not  but  my  reader  will  be  pleased 
with  this  description  of  a  future  state,  repre- 
sented by  such  a  noble  and  fruitful  imagina- 
tion, that  had  nothing  to  direct  it  besides  thn 
light  of  nature,  and  the  opinions  of  a  dark  and 
ignorant  age.       Digitized  by  LnOOglC 
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Bombalk),  dangor,  stridor,  faraUntara,  mnrmiir. 


Rhct. 

Rand  wilb  Iranewloni  Mwnds  your  can  aMBdar, 
With  gnn,  dram,  trompct,  blanderbatt,  and  thnnder. 

Pope, 

From  my  oum  Apartment^  March  31. 

I  HAVB  heard  of  a  very  valuable  picture, 
wherein  all  the  painters  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  drawn,  are  represented  sitting  together  in 
a  circle,  and  joining  in  a  ean$ort  of  music. 
Each  of  them  plays  upon  such  a  particular  in- 
strument as  is  the  most  suitable  to  his  charac- 
ter, and  expresses  that  style  and  manner  t)f 
painting  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  The  fa 
mous  cupola- painter  of  those  times,  to  show 
the  grandeur  and  boldness  of  his  figures,  hath 
a  horn  in  his  mouth,  which  he  seems  to  wind 
with  great  strength  and  force.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  Eminent  artist,  who  wrought  up  his 
pictures  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  g^ve 
them  all  those  delicate  touches  which  are  apt 
to  please  the  nicest  eye,  is  represented  as  t  uning 
a  theorbo.  The  same  kind  of  humour  runs 
through  the  whole  piece. 

I  have  often,  from  this  hint,  imag^incd  to 
myself,  that  different  talents  in  discourse  might 
be  shadowed  out  after  the  same  manner  by 
diflferent  kinds  of  music ;  and  that  the  several 
conversable  parts  of  mankind  in  this  great 
city,  might  be  cast  into  proper  characters  and 
divisions,  as  they  resemble  several  instruments 
that  are  in  use  among  the  masters  of  harmony. 
Of  these  therefore  in  their  order ;  and  first,  of 
the  Drum. 

Your  Drums  are  the  blusterers  in  ctmversa- 
tion,  that,  with  a  loud  laugh,  unnatural  mirth, 
and  a  torrent  of  noise,  domineer  in  public  as- 
semblies; overbear  men  of  sense  ;  stun  their 
companions ;  and  fill  the  place  they  are  in  with 
a  rattling  sound,  that  hath  seldom  any  wit, 
humour,  or  good  breeding  in  it.  The  Drum 
notwithstanding,  by  this  boisterous  vivacity, 
is  very  proper  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant ; 
and  in  conversatiun  with  ladies  who  are  not  of 
the  finest  taste,  often  passes  for  a  man  of  mirth 
and  wit,  and  for  wonderful  pleasant  company. 
I  need  not  observe,  that  the  emptiness  of  the 
Drum  very  much  contributes  to  its  noise. 

The  Lute  is  a  character  directly  opposite  to 
the  Drum,  that  sounds  very  finely  by  itself,  or 
in  a  very  small  consort.  Its  notes  are  exqui- 
sitely sweet,  and  very  low,  easily  drowned  in  a 
multitude  of  instruments,  and  even  lost  among 
a  few,  unless  you  give  a  particular  attention  to 
it.  A  Lute  is  seldom  heard  in  a  company  of 
more  than  five,  whereas  a  Drum  will  show 
itself  to  advantage  in  an  assembly  of  five  hun- 
dred. The  Lutenists  therefore  are  men  of  a 
fine  genius,  uncommon  reflexion,  g^eat  affabi- 
lity, and  esteemed  chiefly  by  persons  of  a  good 
ta»te,  who  are  the  only  proper  judges  of  so  de- 
1  fhtful  and  soft  a  melody. 


The  Trumpet  is  an  inttruoieot  that  has  ia 
it  no  compass  of  music,  or  variety  of  sound, 
but  is  notwithstanding  very  agreeable,  so  long 
as  it  keeps  within  its  pitch.  It  has  not  above 
four  or  five  notes,  which  are  however  very 
pleasing,  and  capable  of  exquisite  turns  and 
modulations.  The  gentlemen  who  fall  under 
this  denomination  are  your  men  of  the  most 
fashionable  education,  and  refined  breeding, 
who  have  learned  a  certain  smoothness  of  dis- 
course, and  sprightliness  of  air,  fh>m  the  polite 
company  they  have  kept;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  have  shallow  parts,  weak  judgments, 
and  a  short  reach  of  understanding.  A  play- 
house, a  drawing-room,  a  ball,  a  visiting-day, 
or  a  ring  at  Hyde-park,  are  the  few  notes 
they  are  masters  of,  which  they  touch  upon  an 
all  conversations.  The  Trumpet,  however,  is 
a  necessary  instrument  about  a  court,  and  a 
proper  enlivener  of  a  cotuort,  though  of  no 
great  harmony  by  itself. 

Violins  are  the  lively,  forward,  importunate 
wits,  that  distinguish  themselves  by  the  Aou- 
rishes  of  imagination,  sharpness  of  repartee, 
glances  of  satire,  and  bear  away  the  upper 
part  in  every  consort,  I  cannot  however  but 
observe,  that  when  a  man  is  not  disposed  to 
hear  music,  there  is  not  a  more  disagreeable 
sound  in  harmony  than  that  of  a  Violin. 

There  is  another  musical  instrument,  which 
is  more  frequent  in  this  nation  than  any  other ; 
I  mean  your  Bass-viol,  which  grumbles  in  the 
bottom  of  the  consort,  and  with  a  surly  mas- 
culine sound  strengthens  the  harmony,  and 
tempers  the  sweetness  of  the  several  instru- 
ments that  play  along  with  it.  The  Bass-viol  is 
an  instrument  of  a  quite  different  nature  to  the 
Trumpet,  and  may  signify  men  of  rough  sense 
and  unpolished  parts ;  who  do  not  love  to  hear 
themselves  talk,  but  sometimes  break  out  with 
an  agreeable  bluntness,  unexpected  wit,  and 
surly  pleasantries,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of 
their  jfriends  and  companions,  lii  short,  I  look 
upon  every  sensible  true-bom  Briton  to  be  na- 
turally a  Bass-viol. 

As  for  your  rural  wits,  who  talk  with  great 
eloquence  and  alacrity  of  foxes,  hounds,  horses, 
quickset  hedges,  and  six- bar-gates,  double 
ditches,  and  broken  necks,  I  am  in  doubt, 
whether  I  should  give  them  a  place  in  the  con- 
versable world.  However,  if  they  will  content 
themselves  with  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Hunting-horns,  I  shall  desire  for  the  future, 
that  they  may  be  known  by  that  name. 

I  must  not  here  omit  the  Bagpipe  species, 
that  will  entertain  you  from  morning  to  night 
with  the  repetition  of  a  few  notes,  which  are 
played  over  ai.d  over,  with  the  perpetual  hum- 
ming of  a  drone  running  underneath  them. 
These  are  your  dull,  heavy,  tedious  story-tel- 
lers, the  load  and  burden  of  conversations, 
that  set  up  for  men  of  importance,  by  knowing 
secret  history,  and  giving  an  account  of  trans- 
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ftctioDf,  that,  whether  they  tf«r  p«Med  fai  the  \ 
worid  or  not,  doth  not  tifnify  a  halfpenny 
to  itf  inetruction,  or  its  welfare*  Some  have 
obeerved,  that  the  northern  parti  of  thit  island 
arc  more  particularly  fruitful  in  Bagpipei. 

There  are  so  very  few  persona  who  are  mas- 
lets  in  every  kind  of  conversation,  and  can 
talk  on  all  subjects,  chat  1  do  not  know  whe- 
ther we  should  make  a  distinct  species  of  them. 
Nevertheless,  that  my  scheme  may  not  be  de- 
fective, for  the  sake  of  those  few  who  are  en- 
dewed  with  such  extraordinary  talents,  I  shall 
allow  them  to  be  Harpsichords,  a  kind  of  music 
which  every  one  knows  is  a  contort  by  itffelf. 

As  for  your  Passinf-bells,  who  look  upon 
mirth  as  criminal,  and  talk  of  nothing  but 
what  is  melancholy  in  itself,  and  mortifying  to 
human  nature,  I  shall  not  mention  them. 

J  shall  likewise  pass  over  in  silence  all  the 
rabble  of  mankind,  that  crowd  our  streets, 
ooffee-huuses,  feasts,  and  public  tables.  I 
cannot  call  their  discourse  conversation,  but 
rather  something  that  is  practised  in  imitation 
of  It.  For  which  reason,  if  1  would  describe 
them  by  any  musical  instniment,  it  should  be 
by  those  modem  inventions  of  the  bladder  and 
string,  tongs  and  key,  marrow- bone  and  cleaver. 

My  reader  will  doubtless  observe,  that  I 
have  only  touched  here  upon  male  instru- 
ments, having  reserved  my  female  consort  to 
another  occasion.  If  be  has  a  mind  to  know 
where  these  several  characters  are  to  be  met 
with,  1  could  direct  bim  to  a  whole  club  of 
Drums ;  not  to  mention  another  of  Bagpipes, 
which  I  have  before  given  some  account  of  in 
my  description  of  our  nightly  meetings  in 
Sheer-Une.  The  Lutes  may  often  be  met  with 
m  oouples  upon  the  banks  of  a  crystal  stream, 
or  in  the  retreats  of  shady  woods,  and  flowery 
meadows;  which,  for  different  reasons,  are 
likewise  the  great  resort  of  your  Hunting-horns. 
Bass-viols  are  frequently  to  be  found  over  a 
glass  of  stale-beer,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco; 
whereas  those  who  set  up  for  Violins,  seldom 
foil  to  make  their  appearance  at  Will's  once 
every  evening.  You  may  meet  with  a  Trumpet 
any  where  on  the  other  side  of  Cbaring-cross. 

That  we  may  draw  something  for  our  ad- 
vantage in  life  out  of  the  foregoing  discourse, 
I  must  entreat  my  reader  to  make  a  narrow 
search  into  his  life  and  conversation,  and,  upon 
his  leaving  any  company,  to  examine  himself 
seriously  whether  he  has  behaved  himself  in 
It  like  a  Drum  or  a  Trumpet,  a  Violin  or  a 
Bass.viol ;  and  accordingly  endeavour  to  mend 
his  music  for  the  future.  For  my  own  part, 
1  must  confess,  1  was  a  Drum  for  many  years ; 
nay,  and  a  very  noisy  one,  until,  having  polished 
myself  a  little  in  good  company,  I  threw  as 
much  of  the  Trumpet  into  my  conversation, 
as  was  possible  for  a  man  of  an  impetuous  tem- 
per, by  which  mixture  of  different  musics  II  ook 
upon  myself,  during  the  course  of  many  years. 


to  have  resembled  a  Tabor  and  Pipe.  I  have 
since  very  much  endeavoured  at  the  sweetness 
of  the  Lute ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  my  resolutions, 
I  miut  confess,  with  great  oonfosion,  that  I 
find  myself  daily  degenerating  into  a  Bagpipe  ; 
whether  it  be  the  eflfect  of  my  old  age,.or  of  the 
company  I  keep,  I  know  not.  All  that  I  can 
do,  is  to  keep  a  watch  over  my  conversation, 
and  to  silence  the  Drone  as  soon  as  I  find  it 
begin  to  hum  in  my  discourse,  being  determined 
rather  to  hear  the  notes  of  others,  than  to  pixy 
out  of  time,  and  encroach  upon  their  parts  in 
the  contort  by  the  noise  of  so  tiresome  an  in- 
strument. 

1  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter 
which  I  received  last  night  from  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  knows  very  well  my  notions  upon 
this  subfect,  and  invites  me  to  pass  the  eveohig 
at  bis  house,  with  a  select  company  of  friends, 
in  the  following  words : 

♦  DEAR  ISAAC, 

'  I  intend  to  have  a  contort  at  my  house 
this  evening,  having  by  great  chance  got  a 
Harpsichord,  which  I  am  sure  will  entertain 
you  very  agreeably.  There  will  be  likewise 
two  Lutes  and  a  Trumpet :  let  me  beg  you 
to  put  yourself  in  tune  and  believe  me 

*  Your  very  folthful  servant, 

*  NICHOLAS  HUMDRUM.** 


^^^^^^^»*^^ 
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Otwrorii  vera  involveoi.  tlrg.  £n.  vl.  loa 

InvolvtnctraUi  In  temu  obKore. 

Profit  tnjf  own  jipartmcnif  jfynl  3. 

Wb  have  already  examined  Homer*s  descrip- 
tion of  a  future  state,  and  the  condition  in 
which  he  hath  placed  the  souls  of  the  deceased. 
I  shall,  in  this  paper,  make  some  observations 
on  the  account  which  Virgil  bath  given  us  of 
the  same  subject,  who,  besides  a  greatness  of 
genius,  had  all  the  lights  of  philosophy  and 
human  learning  to  assist  and  guide  him  in  his 
discoveries. 

JEneas  is  represented  as  descending  into  the 
empire  of  death,  with  a  prophetess  by  his  side, 
who  instructs  him  in  the  secrets  of  those  lower 
regions. 

Upon  the  confines  of  the  dead,  and  before 
the  very  gates  of  this  infernal  world,  Virgil  de- 
scribes several  inhabitants,  whose  natures  are 
wonderfully  suited  to  the  situation  of  the  place, 
as  being  either  the  occasions  or  resemblances 
of  death.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  shadows  of 
Sickness,  Old  Age,  Fear,  Famine,  and  Poverty  ; 
apparitions  very  terrible  to  behold,  with  several 
others,  as  Toil,  War,  Contention,  and  Discord, 
which  contribute  all  of  them  to  people  this 
common  receptacle  of  human  souls.  As  this 
was  likewise  a  very  proper  residence  for  every 
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tbinf  that  retemblet  deathy  the  poet  tellt  ost 
that  Sleep,  whom  be  representt  as  a  near  re- 
latioQ  to  death,  has  likewise  bis  habitation  in 
these  quarters  ;  and  describes  io  tbem  a  huge 
gloomy  elm-tree,  which  seems  a  very  proper 
omament  for  the  place,  and  is  possessed  by  an 
innumerable  swarm  of  dreams,  that  bang  in 
dusters  under  every  leaf  of  it.  He  then  gives 
ua  a  list  of  imaginary  persons,  who  very  natu* 
rally  lie  within  the  shadow  of  the  dream-tree, 
as  being  of  the  same  kind  of  make  in  them- 
selves, and  the  materials,  or,  to  use  Shaks- 
pesure*s  phrase, '  the  stuflf  of  which  dreams  are 
made.'  Such  are  the  shades  of  the  giant  with 
a  hundred  hands,  and  ol  bis  brother  with 
three  bodies ;  of  the  double-shaped  Centaur 
and  Scylla;  the  Gorgon  with  snaky  hair; 
tbe  Harpy  with  a  woman's  face  and  lion*s  ta- 
lons ;  tbe  seven-headed  Hydra ;  and  the  Chi- 
mera, which  breathes  forth  a  flame,  and  is  a 
compound  of  three  animals.  These  several 
mixed  natures,  the  creatures  of  imagination, 
are  not  only  introduced  with  great  art  after 
tbe  dreams,  but,  as  they  are  planted  at  tbe 
very  entrance,  and  within  the  very  gates  of 
those  regions,  do  probably  denote  the  wild  de- 
liriums and  extravagances  of  fancy,  which  the 
soul  uiuaUy  fidls  into  when  she  is  just  upon 
tbe  verge  of  death. 

Thus  far  /Eneas  travels  in  an  allegory.  Tbe 
rest  of  the  description  is  drawn  with  great 
exactness,  according  to  the  religion  of  tbe 
heathens,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy. 1  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with 
a  common  dull  story,  that  gives  an  account 
why  tbe  heathens  first  of  all  supposed  a  ferry- 
man in  hell,  and  bis  name  to  be  Charon  ;  but 
must  not  pass  over  in  silence  tbe  point  of  doc- 
trine which  Virgil  bath  very  much  insisted 
upon  in  this  book.  That  the  souls  of  those 
who  are  unburied,  are  not  permitted  to  go  over 
into  their  respective  places  of  rest»  until  they 
have  wandered  a  hundred  years  upon  the 
banks  of  Styx.  This  was  probably  an  invention 
of  tbe  heathen  priesthood,  to  make  the  people 
extremely  careful  of  performing  proper  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  I 
iball  not,  however,  with  the  infamous  scribblers 
of  the  age,  take  an  occasu>n  from  such  a  cir- 
cumstance, to  ran  into  declamations  against 
priestcraft,  but  rather  look  upon  it  even  in 
this  lighi  as  a  religious  artifice,  to  raise  in  the 
minds  of  men  an  esteem  for  the  memory  of 


initiated  into  oar  religk>n,  that  inppating  tb^ 
should  be  erroneous,  they  ean  do  no  hurt  to 
tbe  dead,  and  will  have  a  food  ^oct  upon  the 
living,  in  making  them  cautious  of  neglecting 
such  necessary  solemnities. 

Charon  is  no  sooner  appeased,  and  the  triple- 
headed  dog  laid  asleep,  but  ^neas  makes  hie 
entrance  into  the  dominions  of  Pluto.  There 
sere  three  kinds  of  persons  described,  as  beinfp 
situate  on  the  borders;  and  I  can  give  no 
reason  for  their  being  stationed  there  in  so 
particular  a  manner,  but  because  none  of  them 
seem  to  have  had  a  proper  right  to  a  place 
among  the  dead,  as  not  having  run  out  tbe 
whole  thread  of  their  days,  and  finished  the 
term  of  life  that  had  been  allotted  tbem  upon 
earth.  The  first  of  these  are  the  souls  of  in-r 
fants,  who  are  snatched  away  by  untimely  ends. 
The  second  are  of  those  who  are  put  to  death 
wrongfully,  and  by  an  unjust  sentence ;  and 
the  third,  of  those  who  fp«w  weary  of  their 
lives,  and  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves. 
As  for  the  second  of  these,  Virgil  adds  with 
great  beauty,  that  Minos,  the  judge  of  the 
dead,  is  employed  in  giving  them  a  rehearing, 
and  assigning  them  their  several  quarters  suit- 
able to  the  parts  they  acted  in  life.  The  poet, 
after  having  mentioned  the  souls  of  those  un* 
happy  men  who  destroyed  themselves,  breaks 
out  into  a  fine  exclamation.  *  Oh  !  bow  gladly,* 
says  be, '  would  they  now  endure  life  with  all 
its  miseries!  but  tbe  destinies  forbid  their 
retuni  to  earth,  and  the  waters  of  Styx  sur^ 
round  them  with  nine  streams  that  are  unpass- 
able.*  It  is  veiy  remarkable,  that  Virgil, 
notwithstanding  self-murder  was  BoJ^eguemi 
among  the  heathens,  and  had  been  practised 
by  some  of  tbe  greatest  men  in  the  very  age 
before  him,  bath  here  represented  it  as  so 
heinous  a  crime.  But  in  this  particular  be 
was  guided  by  tbe  doctrines  of  his  great  master 
Plato ;  who  says  on  this  subject,  that  a  man 
is  placed  in  his  station  of  life,  like  a  soldier  in 
his  proper  post,  which  he  is  not  to  quit,  what- 
ever may  happen,  until  be  is  called  off  by  bia 
commander  who  planted  him  in  it. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, which  Virgil  has  made  the  groundwork 
of  the  greatest  part  in  the  piece  we  are  now 
examining;  having  with  wonderful  art  and 
beauty  roaterialiaed,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  a  scheme 
of  abstracted  notions,  and  clothed  tbe  roost 
nice  refined  conceptions  of  philosophy  in  sensi- 
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uf  the  soul,  survive  and  gather  stren^h  in  her 
after  her  distolution :  that  the  tormeott  of  a 
vicious  soul  in  a  future  state  arise  principally 
froni  those  importunate  passions  which  are  not 
capable  of  being  gratified  without  a  body ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  happineu  of  virtuous 
minds  very  much  consists  in  their  being  em- 
ployed in  sublime  speculations,  innocent  diver- 
sions, sociable  affections,  and  all  the  ecstasies  of 
passion  and  rapture  which  are  agreeable  to 
reasonable  natures,  and  of  which  they  gained  a 
relish  in  this  life. 

Upon  this  foundation  the  poet  raises  that 
beautiful  description  of  the  secret  haunts  and 
walks,  which,  he  tells  us,  are  inhabited  by 
deceased  lovers. 

Not  far  from  hence,  says  he,  lies  a  great 
waste  of  plains,  that  are  called  '  the  Fields  of 
Melancholy.'  In  these  there  grows  a  forest  of 
myrtle,  divided  into  many  shady  retirements 
and  covered  walks,  and  inhabited  by  the  souls 
of  those  who  pined  away  with  love.  The  pas- 
sion, sajTS  he,  continues  with  them  after  death. 
He  then  gives  a  list  of  this  languishing  tribe, 
in  which  his  own  Dido  makes  the  principal 
figure,  and  is  described  as  living  in  this  soft 
romantic  scene  with  the  shade  of  her  fisrt 
husband  Sichssus. 

The  poet,  in  the  next  place,  mentions  another 
plain  that  was  peopled  with  the  ghosts  of  war- 
riors, as  still  delighting  in  each  other's  company, 
and  pleated  with  the  exercise  of  arms.  He  there 
represents  the  Grecian  generals  and  common 
soldiers  who  perished  in  the  sieg^  of  Troy, 
as  drawn  up  in  squadrons,  and  terrified  at  the 
approach  of  £neas,  which  renewed  in  them 
those  impressions  of  fear  they  had  befbre  re- 
ceived in  battle  with  the  Trojans.  He  after- 
wards likewise,  upon  the  same  notk>ns,  gives  a 
view  of  the  Trojan  heroes  who  lived  in  former 
ages,  amidst  a  visionary  scene  of  chariots  and 
arms,  fUiwery  meadows,  shining  spears,  and 
generous  steeds,  which  he  telk  us  were  their 
pleasures  upon  earth,  and  now  make  up  their 
happiness  in  Elysium.  For  the  same  reason 
also,  he  mentions  others  as  singing  Pseans,  and 
songs  of  triumph,  amidst  a  beautiful  grove  of 
laurel.  The  chief  of  the  contort  was  the  poet 
Musseus  ;  who  stood  inck>sed  with  a  circle  of 
admirers,  and  rose  by  the  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  throng  of  shades  that  surrounded 
him.  The  habitations  of  unhappy  spiriU,  to 
show  the  duration  of  their  torments,  and  the 
desperate  condition  they  are  in,  are  represented 
as  guarded  by  a  fury,  moated  round  with  a 
lake  of  fire,  strengthened  with  towers  of  iron, 
encompassed  with  a  triple  wall,  and  fortified 
with  pillars  of  adamant,  which  all  the  gods 
together  are  not  able  to  heave  from  their 
foundations.  The  noise  of  stripes,  the  clank 
of  chains,  and  the  groansof  the  tortured,  strike 
the  pk>us  /Bneas  with  a  kind  of  horror.  The 
poet  afterwards  divides  the  cnmitndi  into  two 


classes.  The  first  and  blackest  catalogtie  con- 
sists of  such  as  were  guilty  of  outrages  against 
the  gods ;  and  the  next,  of  such  who  were 
convicted  of  injustice  between  man  and  man  ; 
the  greatest  number  of  whom,  says  the  poet^ 
are  those  who  followed  the  dictates  of  avarice. 

It  was  an  opinion  of  the  Platonists,  that  the 
souls  of  men  having  contracted  in  the  body 
great  stains  and  pollutions  of  vice  and  igno* 
ranee,  there  were  several  purgations  and  dean- 
sings  necessary  to  be  passed  through,  both  here 
and  hereafter*  in  order  to  refine  and  purify  them. 

Virgil,  to  give  this  thought  likewise  a  clothing 
of  poetry,  describes  some  spirits  as  bleachini; 
in  the  winds,  others  as  cleansing  under  great 
fails  of  waters,  and  others  as  purging  in  fire,  to 
recover  the  primitive  beauty  and  purity  of  their 
natures. 

It  was  likewise  an  opinion  of  the  same  sect 
of  philosophers,  that  the  souls  of  all  men  exist 
in  a  separate  state,  long  before  their  union  with 
their  bodies  ;  and  that,  upon  their  immersion 
into  flesh,  they  foi^get  every  thing  which  passed 
in  the  state  of  pre-existence ;  so  that  what 
we  here  call  knowledge,  is  nothing  else  bat 
memory,  or  the  recovery  of  those  things  which 
we  knew  before. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  Virgil  gives  us 
a  view  of  several  souls,  who,  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  living  npon  earth,  flock  about  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lethe,  and  swill  themselves 
with  the  waters  of  oblivion. 

The  same  scheme  gives  him  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  noble  compliment  to  his  country- 
men, where  Anchises  is  represented  taking  a 
survey  of  the  long  train  of  heroes  that  are  to 
descend  from  him,  and  giving  his  son  iBneas 
an  account  of  all  the  glories  of  his  race. 

I  need  not  mention  the  revolution  of  the 
Platonic  year,  which  is  but  Just  touched  upon 
in  this  book ;  and,  as  I  have  consulted  no  au- 
thor s  thoughts  in  this  explication,  shall  be  very 
well  pleased,  if  it  can  make  the  noblest  piece 
of  the  most  accomplished  poet  more  agreeable 
to  my  female  readers,  when  they  think  fit  to 
look  into  Dryden's  translation  of  iL 
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AliwMi  negotia  corM. 
ExciutiM  propriis.  H«r.  S.  SM.  il.  10. 

When  be  iMd  lost  nil  business  of  Ms  own. 
He  nn  in  qoesl  of  news  thro*  all  the  town. 

From  mp  own  Apartment^  JpHl  5. 
There  lived  some  years  since,  within  my 
neighbourhood,  a  very  grave  person,  an  aphd- 
sterer,*  who  seemed  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  application  to  business.  He  waa  a 
very  early  riser,  and  was  often  abroad  two  oC 


•  Mr.  Arne,  an  upholsterer  in  Coveot  Garden,  was,  H  ii 
said,  the  original  of  the  poliUdan  exposed  in  this  paper 
lie  was  the  flrther  of  Dr.  Thomas  Aofostine  Arne,  an 
UMleian,  and  adranMdcwrttv.wlw  diad  la  ma. 
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three  hours  before  aoy  of  his  neighbours.  He 
had  a  particular  carefulness  in  the  knitting  of 
his  brows,  and  a  kind  of  impatience  in  all  his 
motions  that  plainly  discovered  he  was  always 
intent  on  matters  of  importance.  Upon  my 
enquiry  into  his  life  and  conversation,  I  found 
him  to  be  the  greatest  newsmonger  in  our 
quarter :  that  he  rose  before  day  to  read  the 
Puit-man ;  and  that  he  would  take  two  or 
three  turns  to  the  other  end  of  the  town  before 
his  neighbours  were  up,  to  see  if  there  were 
any  Dutch  maih  come  in.  He  had  a  wife  and 
sevend  children ;  hut  was  much  more  inquisi- 
tive to  know  what  passed  in  Poland  than  in  his 
own  family,  and  was  in  greater  pain  and 
anxiety  of  mind  for  king  Augustus's  welfare 
than  that  of  his  nearest  relations.  He  looked 
extremely  thin  in  a  dearth  of  news,  and  never 
enjoyed  himself  in  a  westerly  wind.  This 
indefatigable  kind  of  life  was  the  ruin  of  his 
shop;  for,  about  the  time  that  his  favourite 
prince  left  the  crown  of  Potaod,  he  broke  and 
disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  affairs  had  been  long  out 
of  my  mind,  until  about  three  daya  ago,  as  I 
was  walking  in  St  James's  park,  I  heard  some- 
body at  a  distance  hemming  after  me;  and  who 
should  it  be  but  my  old  neighbour  the  uphol- 
sterer? I  saw  he  was  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  by  certain  sh^by  superfluities  in  his 
dress :  for,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  a  very 
sultiy  day  for  the  time  of  the  year,  he  wore  a 
loose  great  coat  and  a  muff,  with  a  long'  cam- 
oaign  wig  out  of  curl ;  to  which  he  had  added 
Jhe  ornament  of  a  pair  of  btaeh  garters  buckled 
under  the  knee.  Upon  his  coming  up  to  me, 
I  was  going  to  enquire  into  his  present  circum- 
stances ;  but  was  prevented  by  his  asking  me, 
with  a  whisper,  '  Whether  the  Ust  letters 
brought  any  accounts  that  one  might  rely  upon 
from  Bender  ?'  I  told  him,  *  None  that  I  heard 
of;'  and  asked  him, '  whether  he  had  yet 
married  his  eldest  daughter?'  He  told  me,'  no. 
But  pray,*  says  he,  *  tell  me  sincerely,  what 
are  your  thoughts  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ?' 
For  though  his  wife  and  children  were  starving, 
1  found  his  chief  concern  at  present  was  for 
this  great  monarch.  I  told  him, '  that  I  looked  i 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  age.* 


Post,  and  had  been  just  now  examining  wbal 
the  other  papers  say  upon  the  same  subject. 
The  Daily  Courant,'  sajrs  he, '  has  these  words. 
'*  We  ha>e  advices  from  very  good  hands,  that 
a  certain  prince  has  some  matters  of  great 
importance  under  consideration."  This  is  rtrj 
mysterious ;  but  the  Post-boy  leaves  us  more 
in  the  dark ;  for  he  tells  us,  *  That  there  arc 
private  intimations  of  measures  taken  by  a 
certain  prince,  which  time  will  bring  to  light." 
Now  the  Post-man,'  says  he,'*  who  uses  to  be 
very  clear,  refers  to  the  same  news  in  these 
words :  **  The  late  conduct  of  a  certain  prince 
a£fords  great  matter  of  speculation."  This 
certain  prince,'  says  the  upholsterer,  '  whom 
they  are  all  so  cautious  of  naming,  I  take  to 
be«— '  Upon  which,  though  there  was  nobody 
near  us,  he  whispered  something  in  my  ear, 
which  I  did  not  hear,  or  think  worth  my  while 
to  make  him  repeat. 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
Mall,  where  were  three  or  four  very  odd  feJQows 
sitting  together  upon  the  bench.  'These  I  found 
were  all  of  them  politicians,  who  used  to  sun  - 
themselves  in  that  place  every  day  about 
dinner-time.  Observing  them  to  be  curiosities 
in  their  kind,  and  my  friend's  acquaintance,  I 
sat  down  among  them. 

The  chief  politician  of  the  bench  was  a  great 
asserter  of  paradoxes.  He  told  us,  with  a 
seeming  concern, '  that,  by  some  news  he  had 
lately  read  from  Muscovy,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  there  was  a  storm  gathering  in  the  Black- 
sea,  which  might  in  time  do  hurt  to  the  naval 
forces  of  this  nation.'  To  this  he  added, '  that 
for  his  part,  he  could  not  wish  to  see  the  Turk 
driven  out  of  Europe,  which  he  believed  could 
not  but  be  prejudcial  to  our  woollen  manu- 
facture.' He  then  told  us, '  that  he  looked 
upon  those  extraordinary  revolutions  which 
had  lately  happened  in  those  parts  of  the  world, 
to  have  risen  chiefly  from  two  persons  who 
were  not  much  talked  of;  and  those,'  sajrs  he, 
'  are  prince  Mensikoff,  and  the  dutchess  of 
Mirandola.*  He  backed  his  assertions  with  so 
many  broken  hints,  and  such  a  show  of  depth 
and  wisdom,  that  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  bit 
opinions. 

The  discourse  at  length  fell  upon  a  point 
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ftbould  drive  the  ProUstUnU  from  these  parts 
of  Europe,  when  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  beat  them  out  of 
Norway  and  Greenland,  provided  the  uortbem 
crowns  hold  together,  and  the  czar  of  Muscovy 
stand  neuter.'  He  further  told  us,  for  our 
comfort, '  that  there  were  vast  tracks  of  lands 
about  the  pole,  inhabited  neither  by  Protestants 
nor  Papists,  and  of  cheater  extent  than  all  the 
Roman- catholic  dominions  in  Europe.' 

When  we  had  fully  discussed  this  point,  my 
friend  the  upholsterer  began  to  exert  himself 
upon  the  present  negotiations  of  peace ;  in 
which  he  deposed  princes,  settled  the  bounds 
of  kingdoms,  and  balanced  the  power  of  Europe, 
with  great  justice  and  impartiality. 

I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company, 
and  was  going  away;  but  had  not  gone  thirty 
vards,  before  the  upholsterer  hemmed  again 
after  me.  Upon  his  advancing  towards  me 
with  a  whisper,  I  expected  to  hear  some  secret 
piece  of  news,  which  he  had  not  thought  fit  tu 
communicate  to  the  bench;  but,  instead  of 
that,  he  desired  me  in  my  ear  to  lend  him  half- 
a-crown.  In  compassion  to  so  needy  a  statess- 
man,  and  to  dissipate  the  confusion  I  found  he 
was  in,  I  told  him, '  if  he  pleased,  I  would  give 
him  Ave  shillings,  to  receive  five  pounds  of 
him  when  the  great  Turk  was  driven  out  of 
Constantinople;*  which  he  very  readily  ac- 
cepted, but  not  before  he  had  laid  down  to  roe 
the  impossibility  of  such  an  event,  as  the  affairs 
of  Europe  now  stand. 

This  paper  I  design  for  the  particular  benefit 
of  those  worthy  citizens  who  live  more  in  a 
coffee-house  than  in  their  shops,  and  whose 
thoughts  are  so  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  the 
allies,  that  they  forget  their  customers. 
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•  fbllowi  bit  IMaer, 


Bat  with  itept  not  eqnal  - 

fhmt  my  own  /ipartmerU,  Jpril  7. 
Wb  haye  already  described  out  of  Homer 
the  voyage  of  Ulysses  to  the  infernal  shades, 
with  the  several  adventures  that  attended  it. 
If  we  look  into  the  beautiful  romance  pub- 
liahed  not  many  years  since  by  the  archbishop 
of  Cambray,  we  may  see  the  son  of  Ulysses 
bound  on  the  same  expedition,  and  after  the 
same  manner  making  his  discoveries  among 
the  regions  of  the  dead.  The  story  of  Tele- 
machus  is  formed  altogether  in  the  spirit  of 
Homer,  and  will  give  au  unlearned  reader  a 
notion  of  that  great  poet's  manner  of  writing, 
more  than  any  translation  of  him  can  possibly 
do.  As  it  was  written  for  the  instruction  of  a 
3foung  prince  who  may  one  day  ait  upon  the 
throne  of  France,  the  author  took  care  to  suit 


the  several  parts  of  his  story,  and  particularly 
the  description  we  are  now  entering  upou,  U 
the  character  and  quality  of  his  pupil.  Fof 
which  reason,  he  insists  very  much  on  tht 
misery  of  bad,  and  the  happiness  of  good  kings, 
in  the  account  he  hath  given  of  punishments 
and  rewards  in  the  other  world. 

We  may  however  observe,  notwithstanding 
the  endeavours  of  this  great  and  learned  author, 
to  copy  after  the  style  and  sentiments  of  Homer, 
that  there  is  a  certain  tincture  of  Christianity 
running  through  the  whole  relation.  The  pre- 
late in  several  places  mixes  himself  with  the 
poet ;  so  that  his  future  state  puts  me  in  mind 
of  Michael  Angelo's  '  Last  Judgment  ;*  where 
Charon  and  his  boat  are  represented  as  bearing 
a  part  in  the  dreadful  solemnities  of  that  great 
day. 

Telemachus,  after  having  passed  through 
the  dark  avenues  of  Death  in  the  retinue  of 
Mercury,  who  every  day  delivers  up  a  certain 
tale  of  ghosts  tothe  ferryman  of  Styx,  is  admitted 
to  the  infernal  bark.  Among  the  companions 
of  his  voyage  is  the  shade  of  Nabopharzan,  a 
king  of  Babylon,  and  tyrant  of  all  the  East. 
Among  the  ceremonies  and  pomps  of  his  funeral 
there  were  four  slaves  sacrificed,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  in  order  to  attend 
him  among  the  shades.  The  author,  having 
described  this  tyrant  in  the  roost  odious  colours 
of  pride,  insolence,  and  cruelty,  tells  us,  that 
his  four  slaves,  instead  of  serving  him  after 
death,  were  perpetually  insulting  him  with 
reproaches  and  affronts  for  bis  past  usage; 
that  they  spumed  him  as  he  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  forced  him  to  show  his  face,  which 
he  would  fain  have  covered,  as  lying  under  all 
the  confusion  of  guilt  and  infamy ;  and  in  short, 
that  they  kept  him  bound  in  a  chain,  in  order 
to  drag  him  before  the  tribunal  of  the  dead.    « 

Telemachus,  upon  looking  out  of  the  bark, 
sees  all  the  strand  covered  with  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  shades,  who,  upon  his  Jumping 
ashore,  immediately  vanished.  He  then  pur* 
sues  his  course  to  the  palace  of  Pluto,  who  is 
described  as  seated  on  his  throne  in  terrible 
majesty,  with  Proserpine  by  his  side.  At  the 
foot  of  his  throne  was  the  pale  hideous  spectre, 
who,  by  the  ghastliness  of  his  visage,  and  the 
nature  of  the  apparitions  that  surround  him, 
discovers  himself  to  be  Death.  His  attendanu 
are.  Melancholy,  Distrust,  Revenge,  Hatred, 
Avarice,  Despur,  Ambition,  Envy,  Impiety, 
with  frightful  Dreams,  and  waking  Cares, 
which  are  all  drawn  very  naturally  in  proper 
actions  and  postures.  The  author,  with  great 
beauty,  places  near  his  frightful  dreams  as 
assembly  of  phantoms,  which  areoften  employed 
to  terrify  the  living,  by  appearing  in  the  shaps 
and  likeness  of  the  dead. 

The  young  hero,  in  the  next  place,  takes  a 
survey  of  the  different  kinds  of  criminals,  that 
Uy  in  torture  •™»Pf^cl^5^Iph«r.  .od 
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torrents  of  ftre.  The  first  of  these  urere  such 
AS  bad  been  g^iiilty  of  impieties  which  every 
Aiie  hath  a  horror  for:  to  which  is  added  a 
catalojEue  of  such  offenders  that  scarce  appear 
to  be  faulty  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  Among^ 
these,  says  the  author,  are  malicious  critics, 
that  have  endeavoured  to  cast  a  blemish  upon 
the  perfections  of  others ;  with  whom  he  like- 
wise places  such  as  have  often  hurt  the  repu- 
tation of  the  innocent,  by  passing  a  rash  judge- 
ment on  their  actions,  without  knowing  the 
occasion  of  them.  These  crimes,  says  he,  are 
more  severely  punished  after  death,  because 
they  generally  meet  with  impunity  upon  earth. 
Telemachus,  after  having  taken  a  survey 
of  several  other  wretches  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, arrives  at  that  re^on  of  torments  in 
which  wicked  kings  are  punished.  There  are 
very  fine  strokes  of  imagination  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  he  gives  of  this  unhappy  multitude. 
He  tells  U6,  that  on  one  side  of  them  there 
stood  a  revengeful  fury,  thundering^  in  their 
ears  incessant  repetitions  of  all  the  crimes  they 
had  committed  upon  earth,  with  the  aggrava- 

.tions  of  ambition,  vanity,  hardness  of  heart, 
and  all  those  secret  affections  of  mind  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  a  tyrant.  At  the 
tame  time,  she  holds  up  to  them  a  large  mirror, 
in  which  every  one  sees  himself  represented  in 
the  natural  horror  and  deformity  of  his  cha- 
racter. On  the  other  side  of  them  stands  an- 
other fury,  that,  with  an  insulting  derision, 
repeats  to  them  all  the  praises  that  their  flat- 
terers had  bestowed  upon  them  while  they  sat 
upop  their  respective  thrones.  She  too,  says 
the  author,  presents  a  mirror  before  their  eyes, 
in  which  every  one  sees  himself  adorned  with 
all  those  beauties  and  perfections,  in  which 
they  bad  been  drawn  by  the  vanity  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  the  flattery  of  others.  To 
punish  them  for  the  wantonness  of  the  cruelty 
which  they  formerly  exercised,  they  are  now 
deli%'ered  up  to  be  treated  according^  to  the 
fancy  and  caprice  of  several  slaves,  who  have 
here  an  opportunity  of  tyrannizing  in  their 

.  turns. 

The  author,  having  given  us  a  description  of 
these  ghastly  spectres,  wHo,  says  he,  are  al- 
ways calling  upon  Peath,  and  are  placed  under 
the  distillation  of  that  burning  vengeance 
which  falls  upon  them  drop  by  drop,  and  is 

*  never  to  be  exhauUed,  leads  us  into  a  pleasing 


agreeable  relation  of  the  Joys  of  Elysium,  aiW 
the  nature  of  its  iuhabitants.  The  residenot 
of  Sesoitris  among  these  happy  shades,  with 
his  character  and  present  emplc^ment,  it 
drawn  in  a  very  lively  manner,  and  with  a  great 
elevation  of  thought. 

The  description  of  that  pure  and  gentle 
light,  which  overflows  these  happy  regions,  aD4 
clothes  the  spirits  of  these  virtuous  persons^ 
hath  something  in  it  of  that  enthusiasm  whick 
this  author  was  accused  of  by  his  enemies  in 
the  church  of  Rome;  hut,  however  it  may 
look  in  religion,  it  makes  a  very  beautiful  figure 
in  poetry. 

The  rays  of  the  sun,  says  he,  are  darkness  in 
comparison  with  this  light,  which  rather  de- 
serves the  name  of  glory*  than  that  of  light. 
It  pierces  the  thickest  bodies  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sun-beams  pass  through  crystal. 
It  strengthens  the  sight  instead  of  dazzling  it ; 
and  nourishes,  in  the  most  inward  recesses  of 
the  mind,  a  perpetual  serenity  that  is  not  to 
be  expressed.  It  enters  and  incorporates  itself 
with  the  very  substance  of  the  soul :  the  spirits 
of  the  blessed  feel  it  in  all  their  senses,  and  in 
all  their  perceptions.  It  produces  a  certain 
source  of  peace  and  joy  that  arises  in  them,  for 
ever  running  through  all  the  faculties,  and  re- 
freshing all  the  desires  of  the  soul.  External 
pleasures  and  delights,  with  all  their  charms 
and  allurements,  are  regarded  with  the  utmost 
indifference  and  neglect  by  these  happy  spirits, 
who  have  this  great  principle  of  pleasure  within 
them,  drawing  the  whole  mind  to  itself,  calling 
off*  their  attention  from  the  most  delightful 
objects,  and  giving  them  all  the  transports  of 
inebriation,  without  the  confusion  and  the  folly 
of  it 

I  have  here  only  mentioned  some  master- 
touches  of  this  admirable  piece,  because  the 
original  itself  is  understood  by  the  greater 
part  of  my  readers.  I  must  confess,  I  take  a 
particular  delight  in  these  prospects  of  futurity, 
whether  grounded  upon  the  probable  sugges- 
tions of  a  fine  imagination,  or  the  more  severe 
conclusions  of  philosophy ;  as  a  man  loves  to 
bear  all  the  discoveries  or  conjectures  lelating 
to  a  foreign  country  which  he  is,  at  some  time, 
to  iuhabit.  Prospects  of  this  nature  lighten 
the  burden  uf  any  present  evil,  and  refresh  us 
under  the  worst  and  lowest  circumstances  dl 
mortality.     They  extineuish  in  us  both  t\» 
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fVvm  my  owm  jipartimejU,  April  10. 

I  WAS  last  night  in  an  assembly  of  very  fine 
women.  How  I  came  among  them  is  of  no 
great  importance  to  the  reader,  i  shall  only 
let  htm  know,  that  I  was  betrayed  into  so  good 
lompany  by  the  device  of  an  old  friend,  who 
iad  promised  to  give  some  of  bis  female  ac- 
quaintance a  sight  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff.  Upon 
•earing  my  name  mentioned,  a  lady  who  sat 
fy  me,  told  me,  they  had  brought  together  a 
female  contort  for  my  entertainment.  '  You 
must  know,'  says  she, '  that  we  all  of  us  look 
upon  ourselves  to  he.  musical  instruments, 
though  we  do  not  yet  know  of  what  kind ; 
which  we  hope  to  learn  from  you,  if  you  will 
give  us  leave  to  play  before  you.'  This  was 
folk>wed  by  a  general  laugh,  which  I  always 
look  upon  as  a  necessary  flourish  in  the  opening 
of  a  female  contort.  They  then  struck  up 
together,  and  played  a  whole  hour  upon  two 
grounds ;  viz.  the  Trial*  and  the  Opera.  I 
could  not  but  observe,  that  several  of  their 
notes  were  more  soft,  and  several  more  sharp, 
than  any  that  I  ever  heard  in  a  male  contort ; 
though  1  must  confess,  there  was  not  any  re- 
gard to  time,  nor  any  of  those  rests  and  pauses 
which  are  frequent  in  the  harmony  of  the 
other  sex  :  besides  that  the  music  was  generally 
foUfand  no  particular  instrument  permitted  to 
play  long  by  itself. 

1  teemed  so  very  well  pleased  with  what 
evtry  one  said,  and  smiled  with  so  much  com- 
plaisance at  all  their  pretty  fancies,  that  though 
I  did  not  put  one  word  into  their  discourse,  I 
have  the  vanity  to  think,  they  looked  upon  me 
as  very  agreeable  company.  1  then  told  them, 
'  that  if  I  were  to  draw  the  picture  of  so  many 
charming  musicians,  it  should  be  like  one  1 
had  seen  of  the  muses,  with  their  several  in- 
struments in  their  hands;*  upon  which  the 
lady  Kettle-drum  tossed  back  her  head,  and 
cried,  '  A  very  pretty  simile !'  The  contort 
again  revived ;  in  which,  with  nods,  smiles, 
and  approbations,  I  bore  the  part  rather  of 
one  who  beats  the  time,  than  of  a  performer. 

I  was  no  sooner  retired  to  my  lodgings,  but 
I  ran  over  in  my  thoughts  the  several  characters 
of  this  fair  assembly ;  which  I  shall  give  some 
account  of,  because  tliey  are  various  in  their 
iind,  and  may  each  of  them  stand  as  a  sample 
.ftf  a  whole  species. 

The  person  who  pleased  me  most  was  a  Flute, 
an  instrument,  that,  without  any  great  com^ 
pass,  hath  something  exquisitely  sweet  and  soft 
kk  Its  sound :  it  lulls  and  soothes  the  ear,  and 
fills  it  with  such  a  gentle  kind  of  melody,  as 
icecpi  the  mind  awake  without  startling  it, 
and  raises  a  most  agreeable  passion  between 
transport  and  indolence.  In  short,  the  music 
of  the  Flute  is  the  conversation  of  a  mild  and 


•  The  •  Triad  of  Dr.  Sacbevcrell/  wis  a  principal  topic 
•rpOBVcrMltoo  St  Uie  time  here  referred  to. 


amiable  wommn,  that  hat  nothing  in  It  very 
elevated,  nor,  at  the  tame  time,  any  thing 
mean  or  trivial. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  the  Hautboy  is  the 
most  perfect  of  the  FltUt-tpccUt^  which,  with 
all  the  sweetnett  of  the  tound,  hath  a  great 
strength  and  variety  of  notes ;  though  at  the 
same  time  1  must  observe,  that  the  Hautboy 
in  one  sex  is  as  scarce  as  the  Harpsichord  in 
the  other. 

By  the  side  of  the  Flute  there  sat  a  Flagelet ; 
for  to  I  must  call  a  certain  young  lady,  who, 
fancying  herself  a  wit,  despised  the  music  of 
the  Flute  as  low  and  insipid,  and  would  be  en- 
tertaining the  company  with  tart  ill-natured 
observations,  pert  fancies,  and  little  turns, 
which  she  imagined  to  be  full  of  life  and  spirit. 
The  Flagelet  therefore  doth  not  dififer  from  the 
Flute  so  much  in  the  compass  of  its  notes,  at 
in  the  shrillness  and  sharpness  of  the  sound. 
We  must  however  take  notice,  that  the  FUge- 
lets  among  their  own  sex  are  more  valued  and 
esteemed  than  the  Flutes. 

There  chanced  to  be  a  Coquette  in  the  con- 
tort, that,  with  a  great  many  skittish  notes, 
aflfected  squeaks,  and  studied  inconsistencies, 
distinguished  herself  from  the  rest  of  the  com* 
pany.  She  did  not  speak  a  word  during  the 
whole  Trial ;  but  I  thought  she  would  never 
have  done  upon  the  Opera.  One  while  she 
would  break  out  upon,  *  l*hat  hideous  king  I' 
then  upon  '  The  charming  black-moor  !*  then, 
'  O  that  dear  lion !'  then  would  bum  over  two 
or  three  notes ;  then  run  to  the  window  to  see 
what  coach  was  coming.  The  Coquette,  there- 
fore, I  mutt  dbtinguith  by  that  musical  instru- 
ment which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  a  Kit,  that  is  more  jiggish  than  the  Fiddle 
itself,  and  never  sounds  but  to  dance. 

The  fourth  person  who  bore  a  part  in  the 
conversation  was^  a  Prude,  who  stuck  to  the 
Trial,  and  was  silent  upon  the  whole  Opera. 
The  gravity  of  her  censures,  and  composure  of 
her  voice,  which  were  often  attended  with  su- 
percilious casts  of  the  eye,  and  a  seeming  con- 
tempt for  the  lightness  of  the  conversation, 
put  me  in  mind  of  that  ancient,,  serious,  ma^ 
tron-like  instrument,  the  Virginal* 

I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  a  Lancashire 
Hornpipe,  by  which  I  would  signify  a  young 
country  lady,  who,  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
and  innocence,  diverted  the  company  very 
agreeably  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  by  that 
time  the  wildness  of  her  notes  it  a  little  softened, 
and  the  redundancy  of  her  music  restrained  by 
conversation  and  good  company,  will  be  im- 
proved into  one  of  the  most  amiable  Flutes 
about  the  town.  Your  Romps  and  boarding, 
school  girls  fall  likewise  under  thit  denomi* 
nation. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  Hornpipe  tat  a 
M/!fA-Harp,  an  inttrument  which  very  mueb 
delightt  in  the  tunet  of  o(d^}i^jtp(^*al  balladt^ 
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Aud  in  celebrating  the  renowned  actions  and 
exploitii  of  ancient  British  heroes.  By  this  in* 
ttrument  C  therefore  would  describe  a  certain 
lady,  who  is  onb  of  those  female  historians 
that  upon  all  occasions  enters  into  pedipves 
and  descents,  and  finds  herself  related,  hy 
some  ofiiihoot  or  other,  to  almost  every  great 
Jkmily  in  England :  for  which  reason,  she  jars 
and  is  out  of  tune  reiy  often  in  conversation, 
for  the  company's  want  of  due  attention  and 
respect  to  her. 

But  the  most  sonorous  part  of  our  consort 
was  a  5Atf-drum,  or,  as  the  vulgar  call  it,  a 
jKW//tf-drum,  who  accompanied  her  discourse 
with  motions  of  the  body,  tosses  of  the  head, 
and  brandishes  of  the  fan.  Her  raasic  was 
*oud,  bold,  and  masculine.  Every  thump  she 
gave  alarmed  the  company,  and  very  often  set 
somebody  or  other  in  it  a-blushing. 

The  last  I  shall  mention  was  a  certain  ro- 
mantic instrument  called  a  Dolcimer«  who 
talked  of  nothing  but  shady  woods,  flowery 
meadows,  purling  streams,  larks  and  nightin- 
gales,  with  all  the  beauties  of  the  spring,  and 
the  pleasures  of  a  country- life.  This  instru- 
ment hath  a  fine  melancholy  sweetness  in  it, 
and  goes  very  well  with  the  Flute. 

I  think  most  of  the  conversable  part  of 
womankind  may  be  found  under  one  of  the 
foregoing  divisions ;  but  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  generality  of  that  sex,  notwithstanding 
fhey  have  naturally  a  great  genius  for  beinj 
talkative,  are  not  mistresses  of  more  than  one 
note ;  with  which,  however,  by  frequent  re- 
petition, they  make  a  greater  sound  than  those 
who  are  possessed  of  the  whole  Gamut;  as 
may  be  observed  in  your  Lamms  or  Household* 
scolds,  and  in  your  Castanets  or  impertinent 
Tittle-tattles,  who  have  no  other  variety  in 
their  discourse  but  that  of  talking  slower  or 
faster. 

Upon  eommiNiicating  this  scheme  of  music 
to  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  was  formerly  a 
man  of  gallantry,  and  a  rover,  he  told  me, 
'  that  he  believed  he  had  been  in  love  with 
every  instrument  in  my  consort.  The  first 
that  smit  him  was  a  Hornpipe,  who  lived  near 
his  father*s  house  in  the  country ;  but  upon 
bis  failing  to  meet  her  at  an  assise,  according 


further  succees.  I  mnit  oonfets,  says  my  friend, 
I  have  often  considered  her  with  a  great  deal 
of  admiration;  and  I  find  her  pleasure  is  so 
much  in  this  first  step  of  an  amour,  that  her 
life  will  pass  away  in  dream,  solitude,  and  so- 
liloquy, until  her  decay  of  charms  makes  her 
snatch  at  the  worst  man  that  ever  pretended 
to  her.  In  the  next  place,  says  my  friend  '  I 
fell  io  love  with  a  Kit,  who  led  me  such  a  dance 
through  all  the  varieties  of  a  familiar,  cold, 
fond,  and  indifferent  behaviour,  that  the  world 
began  to  grow  censorious,  though  without  any 
cause ;  for  which  reason,  to  recover  our  repu- 
tations, we  parted  by  consent.  To  mend  my 
baud,  says  he,  I  made  my  next  application  to 
a  Virginal,  who  gave  me  great  encouragement, 
after  her  cautious  manner,  Qtitil  some  Aalidooa 
companion  told  her  of  my  long  passion  for  the 
Kit,  which  made  her  turn  me  off  as  a  scandal- 
ous fellow.  At  length,  in  despair,'  says  he, '  1 
betook  myself  to  a  ^^A-harp,  who  rejected 
me  with  contempt,  after  having  found  that  my 
great-grandmother  was  a  brewer  s  daughter.' 

I  found  by  the  sequel  of  my  friend's  discourse, 
that  he  bad  never  aspired  to  a  Hautboy ;  that 
he  had  been  exasperated  by  a  Flagelet ;  and 
that,  to  this  very  day,  he  pines  away  for  a  Flute. 

Upon  the  whole,  having  thoroughly  consi- 
dered how  absolutely  neces8aryii-i«..that  two 
instruments,  which  are  to  play  together  for 
life,  should  be  exactly  tuned,  and  go  in  pifrfect 
consort  with  each  other;  I  would  propose 
matches  between  the  music  of  both  sexes,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  *  Table  of  Marriage  :* 

1.  Drum  and  KettU-^tnm. 

2.  Late  and  Flute. 

3.  Harpsichord  and  Hautboy. 

4.  Violin  and  Flagelet. 

5.  Bass- Viol  and  Kit. 

6.  Trumpet  and  XFHrA-Harp. 

7.  Hunting-horn  and  Hornpipe. 

8.  Bagpipe  and  Castanet. 

9.  Passmg'^W  and  Virginal. 

'  Mr.  Kickerstaff,  in  consideration  of  his 
ancient  friendship  and  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Betterton,  and  great  esteem  fur  his  merit, 
summons  all  his  disciples,  whether  dead  or 
living,  mad  or  tame.  Toasts,  Smarts,  Dappers, 
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libraries  of  great  men.  There  it  not  a  sale  of 
books  begins  until  Tom  Polio  is  seen  at  the 
door.  There  is  not  an  auction  where  his  name 
li  not  heard,  and  that  too  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  in  the  critical  moment,  befhre  the  last 
decisive  stroke  of  the  hammer.  There  is  not  a 
sabscription  goes  fbrward  in  which  Tom  is  not 
privy  to  the  first  rough  draught  of  the  propo- 
nls;  nor  a  catalogue  printed,  that  doth  not 
come  to  him  wet  flrom  the  press.  He  is  a 
aoiversal  scholar,  so  far  ft*  the  title  page  of  all 
authors:  knows  the  manuscripts  in  which  thfy 
were  discovered,  the  editbns  through  which 
they  have  passed,  with  the  praises  or  censures 
which  they  have  received  from  th6  several 
membesB^of  the  learned  world.  He  has  a 
greater  esteem  for  Aldus  and  Elzevir,  than 
for  Virgil  and  Horace.*  If  you  talk  of  Hero- 
dotus, he  breaks  out  into  a  panegyric  upon 
Harry  Stephens.  He  thinks  be  gives  you  an 
account  of  an  author,  when  he  tells  you  the 
sublet  be  treats  of,  the  name  of  the  editor, 
and  the  year  in  which  it  was  printed.  Or,  if 
yoa  draw  him  into  further  particulars,  be  cries 
up  the  goodness  of  the  paper,  extols  the  dili- 
gence of  the  corrector,  and  is  transported  with 
the  beauty  of  the  letter.  This  he  looks  upon 
to  be  sound  lenming,  and  substantial  criticism. 
At  for  those^mio  talk  of  the  fineness  of  style, 
and  the  justness  of  thought,  or  describe  the 
brightftesa  of  any  particular  passages ;  nay, 
though  they  themselves  write  in  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  author  they  admire ;  Tom 
looks  upon  them  as  m^  of  superficial  learning, 
and  flashy  parts. 

I  had  yesterday  morning  a  visit  from  this 
learned  idiot,  for  that  is  the  light  in  which  I 
,   consider  eveiy  pedant,  when  I  discovered  in  him 
,  some  little  touches  of  the  coxcomb,  which  I 
I  had  not  before  observed.    Being  very  full  of 
tbe  figure  which  be  makes  in  the  republic  of 
-   letters,  and  wonderfully  satisfied  with  his  great 
stock  of  knowledge,  he  gave  me  broad  intima- 
tions, that  he  did  not  believe  in  all  points  as  his 
forefathers  bad  done.    He  then  communicated 
to  me  a  thought  of  a  certain  author  upon  a 
passage  of  Virgil's  account  of  the  dead,  which 
I  made  the  subject  of  a  late  paper.    This 
thought  bath  taken  veiy  much  among  men  of 
Tom's  pitch  and  understanding,  though  uni- 
versallv  exoloded  bv  all  that  know  how  to  con* 


have  another  opinion  of  him,  if  you  would 
read  him  in  Daniel  Heinsius's  edition.  I  have 
perused  him  myself  several  times  in  that 
edition,'  continued  he ;  '  and  after  the  strictest 
and  most  malicious  examination,  could  find 
but  two  faults  in  him ;  one  of  them  is  in  tb^ 
iEneids,  where  there  are  two  commas  instead 
of  a  parenthesis ;  and  another  in  tbe  third 
Georgic,  where  you  may  find  a  semicolon  turned 
upside  down.'  '  Perhaps,'  said  1, '  these  were 
not  Viigil's  faults,  but  those  of  the  transcriber.' 
'  I  do  not  design  it,'  says  Tom, '  as  a  reflection 
on  Virgil ;  on  tbe  contrary,  I  know  that  all  the 
manuscripts  declaipi  against  such  a  punctua- 
tion. Oh  !  Mr.  Bickerstaff,'  says  he,  '  what 
would  a  man  give  to  see  one  simile  of  Virgil 
writ  in  his  own  band  ?*  I  asked  him  which  was 
the  simile  he  meant ;  but  was  answered,  any 
simile  in  Virgil.  He  then  told  me  all  the  secret 
history  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning ;  of 
modern  pieces  that  had  the  names  of  ancient 
authors  annexed  to  them ;  of  all  the  books 
that  were  now  writing  or  printing  in  the  several 
parts  of  Europe ;  of  many  amendments  which 
are  made,  and  not  yet  published ;  and  a  thou- 
sand other  particulars,  which  I  would  not  have 
my  memorjr  burdened  with  for  a  Vatican. 

At  length  being  fully  persuaded  that  I  tho- 
roughly admired  bhn,  and  looked  upon  him  as 
a  prodigy  of  learning,  be  took  bis  leave.  I 
know  several  of  Tom's  class,  who  are  professed 
admirers  of  Tasso,  without  understanding  a 
word  of  Italian:  and  one  in  particular,  that 
carries  a  Pastor  Fido  in  his  pocket,  in  which,  I 
am  sure,  he  is  acquainted  with  no  other  beauty 
but  tbe  clearness  of  the  character. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pedant,  who,  with 
all  Tom  Folio's  impertinences,  hath  greater 
superstructures  and  embellishments  of  Greek 
and  Latin;  and  is  still  more  insupportable 
than  the  other,  in  the  same  degree  as  be  is  more 
learned.  Of  this  kind  very  often  are  editors, 
commentators,  interpreters,  scholiasts,  and 
critics ;  and,  in  short,  all  men  of  deep  learning 
without  common  sense.  These  persons  set  a 
greater  value  on  themselves  for  having  found 
out  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Greek,  than 
upon  the  author  for  having  written  it ;  nay, 
will  allow  the  passage  itself  not  to  have  any 
beauty  in  it,  at  the  same  time  that  they  would 
be  considered  as  the  ffreatest  men  of  the  age. 
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varioui  readin|^  of  a  lewd  exprets:on.  All  that 
can  be  said  in  excuse  for  tbem  is,  that  their 
works  sufficiently  show  they  have  no  taste  of 
their  authors ;  and  that  what  they  do  in  this 
kind,  is  out  of  their  great  learning^,  and  not 
Out  of  any  levity  or  lasciviousness  of  temper. 

A  pedant  of  this  nature  is  wonderfully  well 
d^cribed  in  six  lines  of  Boileau,  with  which  I 
shall  conclude  his  character : 

Un  Pedant  en^-vr^  dc  u  vaine  icirnce, 
To4U  h<>riM^  ric  Orec.  tout  tH»iiffi  d'arrueance. 
£t  qid  de  mlllt  anteara  retow*  mot  pur  mot, 
Dmis  m  tfitt  eDtasacE  n'a  Boaveiit  fiiit  qn'un  sot, 
CroU  qa'oo  Itvrc  fait  toot,  et  que  tans  Ai  islotc 
La  rabcHi  ne  volt  guate,  et  le  bou  km  radote. 

BriiivfaU  oricaruini;  see  that  pedant  stride, 

Brittling  with  horrid  Greek,  and  pnff*d  whh  pride  t 

A  thnoMud  authors  be  lu  vain  has  read. 

And  with  their  maxims  stafTd  his  empty  head ; 

And  thinia  tliat,  without  Aristotle's  rule, 

Reason  Is  blind,  and  common  sense  a  fool.    Wynne. 


No.  159.]     Saturday,  April  15,  1710. 

Nitor  in  adversom ;  nee  me,  qni  cretcra  vlucit 
Impetnt. OpW,  Mot.  lib.  ii.  ver.  7«. 


1  steer  against  their  motions ;  nor  am  I 
Borne  back  by  all  the  oarrent 


Addison. 


From  my  own  jfpartment,  Jpril  1 4. 

Tub.  wits  of  this  island,  for  above  fifty  years 
past,  instead  of  correcting  the  vices  of  the  age, 
have  done  all  they  could  to  inflame  them. 
Marriage  has  been  one  of  the  common  topics 
of  ridicule  that  every  stage  scribbler  hath  found 
his  account  in ;  for«  whenever  there  is  an  occa- 
sion for  a  clap,  an  impertinent  Jest  upon  ma. 
trimony  is  sure  to  raise  it.  This  hath  been 
attended  with  very  pernicious  consequences. 
Many  a  count  r}'  esquire,  upon  his  setting  up  for 
a  man  of  the  town,  has  gone  home  in  the  gayety 
of  his  heart,  and  beat  his  wife.  A  kind  htisband 
bath  been  looked  upon  as  a  clown,  and  a  good 
wife  as  a  domestic  animal  unfit  for  the  company 
or  conversation  of  the  beau  monde.  In  short, 
separate  bed»,  silent  tables,  and  solitary  homes, 
have  been  introduced  by  your  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure  of  the  age, 

^s  I  thalt  always  make  it  my  business  to 
stem  the  twrrents  of  prejudice  and  vice,  I  shall 
take  particular  care  to  put  an  honest  father  of 
a  family  in  countenance;  and  endeavour  to 
remove  all  the  evils  out  of  that  state  of  life, 
which  is  either  the  most  happy  or  most  miser- 
able that  a  man  can  be  placed  in.  In  order  to 
this,  let  us,  if  you  please,  consuler  the  wits  and 
well-bred  persons  of  former  time.  I  have 
shown,  in  another  paper,  that  Pliny,  who  was  a 
roan  of  the  greatest  genius,  as  well  as  of  the 
first  quality  of  his  age,  did  not  think  it  below 
him  to  be  a  kind  husband,  and  to  treat  his  wife 
as  a  friend,  companion,  and  counsellor.  1  shall 
give  the  like  instance  of  another,  who  in  all 
respects  was  a  much  greater  man  than  Pliny, 


and  hath  writ  a  whole  book  of  letters  to  his 
wife,  lliey  are  not  so  full  of  turns  as  those 
translated  out  of  the  former  author,'who  writes 
very  much  like  a  modern  ;  but  are  full  of  that 
beautiful  simplicity  which  is  altogether  natural, 
and  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  best 
ancient  writers.  The  author  I  am  speaking  of, 
is  Cicero ;  who,  in  the  following  passages,  which 
I  have  taken  out  of  his  letters,  shows,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  the  politeness 
of  his  manners,  or  the  greatness  of  his  wisdom, 
to  stand  upon  record  in  his  domestic  character. 
These  letters  were  written  in  a  time  when 
he  was  banished  from  his  country,  by  a  factMD 
that  then  prevailed  at  Rome. 

Gcero  to  Ttrentia, 
I, 

'  1  learn  from  the  letters  of  my  friends,  as 
well  as  from  common  report,  that  you  give 
incredible  proofs  of  virtue  and  fortitude,  and 
that  you  are  indefatigable  in  all  kinds  of  good 
offices.  How  unhappy  a  man  am  I,  that  a 
woman  of  your  virtue,  constancy,  honour,  and 
gooiUniture,  should  fall  into  so  great  distresses 
upon  my  account !  and  that  my  dear  Tulliola 
should  be  so  much  afflicted  for  the  sake  of  a 
father,  with  whom  she  had  once  so  much  rea- 
son to  be  pleased !  How  can  I  mention  little 
Cicero,  whose  first  knowledge  of  things  beg^an 
with  the  sense  of  his  misery  ?  If  all  this  had 
happened  by  the  decrees  of  fate,  as  you  wcnid 
kindly  persuade  me,  I  could  have  borne  it: 
But,  alas !  it  is  all  befallen  me  by  my  own  in- 
discretion, who  thought  I  was  beloved  by  those 
that  envied  me,  and  did  not  join  with  them 

who  sought   my   friendship. At   present, 

since  my  friends  bid  me  hope,  I  shaill  take 
care  of  my  health,  that  1  may  enjcy  the  benefit 
of  your  affectionate  services.  Plancius  hopes 
we  may  some  time  or  other  come  together 
into  Italy.  -If  I  ever  live  to  see  that  day;  if 
I  ever  return  to  your  dear  embraces  ;  in  shprt, 
if  I  ever  again  recover  you  and  myself,  I  shall 
think  our  conjugal  piety  very  well  rewarded.— 
As  for  what  you  write  to  me  about  selling  y(»ur 
estate,  consider,  my  dear  Terentia,  consider, 
alas!  what  would  be  the  event  of  it..  If  our 
present  fortune  continues  to  oppress  us,  what 
will  become  of  our  poor  boy !  My  tears  flow 
so  fast,  that  I  am  not  able  to  write  any  fur- 
ther;  and  1  would  not  willingly  make  you 

weep  with  me. Let  us  take  care  not  to 

undo  the  child  that  is  already  undone:  if  we 
can  leave  him  any  thing,  a  little  virtue  will 
keep  him  from  want,  an<l][a  little  fortune  raise 
him  in  the  world.  Mind  your  health,  and  let 
me  know  frequently  what  you  arc  doing. 
Remember  me  to  Tulliola  and  Cicero/ 

II. 
*  Do  not  fancy  that  I  write  longer  letters  to 
any  one  than  to  yourself,  unless  when  I  chance 
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to  receive  a  longer  letter  frum  another,  which 
I  am  iodispensibly  obliged  to  answer  in  every 
particular.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  sub- 
ject for  a  letter  at  present ;  and*  ss  my  affairs 
now  stand,  there  is  nothing  more  painful  to 
me  than  writing.  As  for  yon,  and  oor  dear 
TuUiola,  I  cannot  write  to  you  without  abun- 
dance of  tears ;  for  I  see  both  of  you  miserable, 
whom  I  always  wished  to  be  happy,  and  whom 
1  ought  to  have  made  so.— I  must  acknow- 
l^g^t  you  have  done  every  thing  for  me  with 
the  utmost  fortitude,  and  the  utmost  aflfection ; 
nor  indeed  is  it  more  than  I  expected  from  you ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  great  aggra- 
vation of  my  ill  fortune,  that  the  afflictions 
I  suffer  can  be  relieved  only  by  those  which 
you  undergo  for  my  sake.  For  honest  Valerius 
has  written  me  a  letter,  which  I  could  not  read 
without  weeping  very  bitterly;  wherein  he 
gives  me  an  account  of  the  public  procession 
which  you  have  made  for  me  at  Rome.  Alas ! 
my  dearest  life,  must  then  Terentia,  the  dar- 
ling of  my  soul,  whose  favour  and  recommen- 
dations have  iMsen  so  often  sought  by  others  ; 
must  my  Terentia  droop  under  the  weight  o' 
sorrow,  appear  in  the  habit  of  a  mourner,  pour 
out  floods  of  tears,  and  all  tliis  for  my  sake ; 
for  my  sake,  who  have  undone  my  family,  by 

consulting  the  safety  of  others  ? ^As  for  what 

you  write  about  selling  your  house,  I  am  very 
much  afflicted,  that  what  h  laid  out  upon  my 
account  may  any  way  reduce  you  to  misery  and 
want.  If  we  can  bring  about  our  design,  we 
may  indeed  recover  every  thing ;  but  if  fortune 
persists  in  persecuting  us,  how  can  I  think  of 
your  sacrificing  for  me  the  poor  remainder  of 
your  possessions  ?  No,  my  dearest  life,  let  me 
beg  you  to  let  those  bear  my  expenses  who  are 
able,  and  perhaps  willing  to  do  it ;  and  if  you 
would  show  your  love  to  me,  do  not  injure 
your  health,  which  is  already  too  much  im- 
paired. You  present  yourself  before  my  eyes 
day  and  night ;  I  see  you  labf)ur  amidst  innu- 
merable difficulties;  I  am  afraid  lest  you  should 
sink  under  them;  but  I  find  in  you  all  the 
qualifications  that  are  necessary  to  support 
you :  be  sure  therefore  to  cherish  your  health, 
that  you  may  compass  the  end  of  your  hopes 
and  your  endeavours. Farewell,  my  Teren- 
tia, my  heart's  desire,  farewell.' 

111. 
'  Aristocritus  hath  delivered  to  me  three  of 
your  letters,  which  I  have  almost  defaced  with 
my  tears.  Oh !  my  Terentia,  I  am  consumed 
with  grief,  and  feel  the  weight  of  your  suffer- 
ings more  than  of  my  own.  I  am  more  miser- 
able than  you  are,  notwithstanding  you  are 
very  much  so ;  and  that  for  this  reason,  be- 
tause,  though  our  calamity  is  common,  it  is 
my  fault  that  brought  it  upon  us.  I  ought  to 
have  died  rather  than  have  been  driven  out  of 
ihc  city :  I  am  therefore  overwhelmed,  not  only 


with  grief,  but  with  shame.  I  am  ashamed 
that  I  did  not  do  my  utmost  for  the  best  of 
wives,  and  the  dearest  of  children.  You  are 
ever  present  before  my  eyes,  in  your  mourning, 
your  affliction,  and  your  sickness.  Amidst  all 
which,  there  scarce  appears  to  me  the  least 
glimmering  of  hope.-^Howeveri  as  long  as  you 
hope,  I  will  not  despair^  will  do  what  yon 
advise  me.  I  have  retuined  my  thanks  to 
those  friends  whom  you  mentioned^  and  have 
let  them  know,  that  you  have  acquainted  me 
with  their  good  offices.  1  am  sensible  of  Piso's 
extraordinary  zeal  and  endeavours  to  serve 
me.  Oh .  would  the  gods  grant  that  yon  and 
I  might  live  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  such 
a  son-in-law,  and  of  our  dear  children ! — As 
for  what  you  write  of  your  coming  to  me,  if 
I  desire  it,  I  would  rather  you  should  be  where 
you  are,  because  I  know  you  are  my  principal 
agent  at  Rome.  If  you  succeed,  I  shall  come 
to  you :  if  not  But  I  need  say  no  more. 
Be  careful  of  your  health  ;  and  be  assured, 
that  nothing  is,  or  ever  was,  so  dear  to  me  as 
yourself.  Farewell,  my  Terentia !  I  fancy  that 
I  see  you,  and  therefore  cannot  command  my 
weakness  so  far  as  to  refrain  from  tears.' 

IV. 

'  I  do  not  write  to  you  as  often  as  I  might ; 
because,  notwithstanding  I  am  afflicted  at  all 
times,  1  am  quite  overcome  with  sorrow  whilst 
I  am  writing  to  you,  or  reading  any  letters 
that  I  receive  from  you.— if  these  evils  are 
not  to  be  removed,  I  must  desire  to  see  you, 
my  dearest  life,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  die 
in  your  embraces ;  since  neither  the  gods« 
whom  you  always  religiously  worshipped,  nor 
the  men,  whose  good  I  always  promoted,  have 

rewarded  us  according  to  our  deserts. What 

a  distressed  wretch  am  I !  Should  I  ask  a  weak 
woman,  oppressed  with  cares  and  sickness,  to 
come  and  live  with  me ;  or,  shall  I  not  ask 
her.'  Can  I  live  without  you?  But  I  find  1 
must,  if  there  be  any  hopes  of  my  return, 
help  it  forward,  and  promote  it  as  much  as 
you  are  able.  But  if  all  that  is  over,  as  I  fear 
it  is,  find  out  some  way  or  other  of  coming  to 
me.  This  you  may  be  sure  of,  that  I  shall  not 
look  upon  myself  as  quite  undone  whilst  you 
are  with  me.  But  what  will  become  of  Tul- 
liola?  You  must  look  to  that;  I  must  confess, 
I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  about  her.  Whatever 
happens,  we  must  take  care  of  the  reputation 
and  marriage  of  that  dear  unfortunate  girL 
As  for  Cicero,  he  shall  live  in  my  bosom,  and 
in  my  arms.  I  cannot  write  any  further,  mj 
sorrows  will  not  let  me— Support  yourself* 
my  dear  Terentia*  as  well  as  you  are  able.  We 
have  lived  and  flourished  together  amidst  the 
greatest  honours ;  it  is  not  our  crimes,  but  our 
virtues,  that  have  distressed  us.— Take  more 
than  ordinary  care  of  your  health  ;  1  am  more 
afflicted  with  your  sorrows  than  my  own^^ 
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RureweU,  my  Tereiitia»  tbou  dearetty  faithful- 
kU,  and  best  of  wives :' 

Metbinks  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  this  great 
man  in  his  family,  who  makes  so  different  a 
figure  in  the  Forum,  or  Senate  of  Rome. 
Every  one  admires  the  orator  and  the  -consul ; 
but  for  my  part,  I  esteem  the  husband  and  the 
father.  His  private  oharacter,  with  all  the 
little  weaknesses  of  humanity,  is  as  amiable, 
as  the  figure  be  makes  in  public  is  awful  and 
majestic.  But  at  the  same  time  that  I  love 
to  surprise  so  great  an  author  in  his  private 
walks,  and  to  survey  him  in  his  most  familiar 
lights,  I  think  it  would  be  barbarous  to  form 
to  ounelves  any  idea  of  mean-spiritedness  from 
these  natural  openings  of  his  heart,  and  dis- 
burdening of  bis  thoughts  to  a  wife.  He 
has  written  several  other  letters  to  the  same 
person,  but  none  with  so  great  passion  as 
these  ef  which  I  have  given  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts. 

It  would  be  ill-nature  not  to  acquaint  the 
English  reader,  that  his  wife  was  successful  in 
her  solicitations  for  this  great  man ;  and  saw 
her  husband  return  to  the  honours  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
acclamation  that  usually  attended  the  greatest 
triumph. 


^0^^»^*^^^ 


No.  160.]    Tuesday,  April  18,  1710. 

From  my  own  ytpartmeni,  Jpril  17. 

A  COMMON  civility  to  ao  impertinent  fellow 
often  draws  upon  one  a  great  many  unforeseen 
troubles ;  an«l,  if  one  doth  not  take  particular 
care,  will  be  interpreted  by  him  as  an  over- 
ture of  friendship  and  intimacy.  This  I  was 
very  sensible  of  this  morning.  About  two 
hours  before  day,  1  beard  a  great  rapping  at 
my  door,  which  continued  some  time,  until 
my  maid  could  get  herself  ready  to  go  down 
and  see  what  was  the  occasion  of  it.  She  then 
brought  me  up  word,  that  there  was  a  gentle- 
man who  seemed  very  much  in  baste,  and 
said  he  must  needs  speak  with  me.  By  the 
description  she  gave  roe  of  him,  and  1^  his 


other  town,  which  I  found  she  had  dropped 
by  the  way. 

As  much  as  I  love  to  be  Informed  of  the 
success  of  my  brave  countrymen,  1  do  not  can 
for  bearing  of  a  victory  before  day ;  and  wai 
therefore  very  much  out  of  humour  at  thii 
unseasonable  visit.  I  had  no  sooner  recovered 
my  temper,  and  was  falling  asleep,  but  I  was 
immediately  startled  by  a  second  rap;  and 
upon  my  maid  s  opening  the  door,  heard  the 
same  voice  ask  her,  if  her  master  was  yet  up  ? 
and  at  the  same  time  bid  her  tell  me,  that  be 
was  come  on  purpose  to  talk  with  me  about  a 
piece  of  home  news,  which  every  body  in  town 
will  be  full  of  two  hours  hence.  I  ordered  my 
maid,  as  soon  as  she  came  into  the  rooib,  with- 
out hearing  her  message,  to  tell  the  gentleman, 
'  that  whatever  his  news  was,  I  would  rather 
hear  it  two  hours  hence  than  now ;  and  that 
I  persisted  in  my  resolution  not  to  speak  with 
any  body  that  morning.'  The  wench  delivered 
my  answer  presently,  and  shut  the  door.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  compose  myself  to 
sleep  after  two  such  unexpected  alarms ;  for 
which  reason,  I  put  on  my  clothes  in  a  very 
peevish  humour.  I  took  several  turns  about 
my  chamber,  reflecting  with  a  great  deal  of 
anger  and  contempt  on  these  volunteers  in  po- 
litics, that  undergo  all  the  pain,  watchfulness, 
and  disquiet  of  a  first  minister,  without  turning 
it  to  the  advantage  either  of  themselves  or 
their  country ;  and  yet  it  is  surprising  to  con- 
sider how  numerous  this  species  of  men  is. 
There  is  nothing  more  frequent  than  to  find  a 
tailor  breaking  bis  rest  on  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope, and  to  see  a  cluster  of  porters  sitting 
upon  the  ministry.  Our  streets  swarm  witH 
politicians,  and  there  is  scarce  a  shop  which  is 
not  held  by  a  statesman.  As  I  was  musing 
after  this  manner,  I  heard  the  upholsterer  at  the 
door  delivering  a  letter  to  iny  maid,  and  beg- 
ging her,  in  a  very  great  hurry,  to  give  it  to  her 
master  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  awake ;  which 
I  opened,  and  found  as  follows : 

*  MR  BICK£R8TAFF, 

'  I  was  to  wait  upon  you  about  a  week  ago, 
to  let  you  know  that  the  honest  gentlemen 
whom  you  conversed  with  upon  the  bench,  at 
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you  this  moroiof*  I  would  hav«  told  you  iu 
jour  eu  anotber  secret,  I  hope  you  will  be 
recovered  of  your  indisposiUon  by  to-raorrow 
moroiogA  when  I  will  wait  oo  you  at  tbe  same 
hour  as  1  did  ibis ;  my  private  circumstaucet 
being  such,  that  I  canuot  well  appear  in  tbis 
4)uarter  of  the  town  after  it  is  day. 

I  have  been  so  taken  up  with  the  late  g^ood 
news  from  Holland^  and  expectatiou  of  further 
particulars,  as  well  as  with  other  transactions, 
of  which  I  will  tell  you  more  to-morrow  morn>- 
'mgi  that  I  have  not  slept  a  wink  these  three 
nights. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Picardy  will 
soon  follow  tbe  example  of  Artois,  in  case  the 
enemy  continue  in  their  present  resolution  of 
flying  away  from  us.  I  think  I  told  you  the 
last  time  we  were  together  my  opinion  about 
tbe  I>eulle. 

Tbe  honest  gentlemen  upon  the  bench  bid 
me  tell  you,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  you 
often  among  them.  We  shall  be  there  all  the 
warm  hours  of  the  day  during  the  present  pos- 
ture of  affairs. 

This  happy  opening  of  the  campaign  will,  I 
hope,  give  us  a  very  Joyful  summer ;  and  I  pro- 
pose to  take  many  a  pleasant  walk  with  you, 
if  you  will  sometimes  come  into  the  Park ;  for 
that  is  the  only  place  in  which  I  can  be  free 
from  tbe  malice  of  my  enemies.  Farewell,  until 
three  of  the  clock  to-morrow  morning ! 

'  I  am,  your  most  humble  servant^  &c. 

'  P.  S.  The  kinie  of  Sweden  is  still  at  Bender/ 

I  should  have  fretted  myself  to  death  at  tbis 
promise  of  a  second  visit,  if  I  bad  not  found  in 
bis  letter  an  intimation  of  the  good  news  which 
I  have  since  heard  at  large.  I  have,  however, 
ordered  my  maid  to  tie  up  the  knocker  of  my 
door,  in  such  a  manner  as  sbe  would  do  if  I 
^as  really  indisposed.  By  which  means  1  hope 
to  escape  breaking  my  morning's  rest. 

Since  I  have  given  this  letter  to  the  public, 
I  shall  communicate  one  or  two  more,  which 
I  have  lately  received  from  others  of  my  cor- 
respondents. The  following  is  from  a  coquette, 
who  Is  very  angry  at  my  having  disposed  of  her 
in  marriage  to  a  Bass-vio.. 

'  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

*  I  thought  you  would  never  have  descended 
from  the  censor  of  Great  Briuin,  to  become 
a  match-maker.  But  pray,  whv  so  severe  upon 
tbe  Kit  ?  Had  I  been  a  Jew's-harp,  that  is  no- 
thing bat  tongue,  you  eould  not  have  used  oke 
worse.  Of  all  things,  a  Bass-viol  is  my  aver- 
aion.  Had  you  married  me  to  a  Bag-pipe  or  a 
Passing-bell,  1  should  have  been  better  pleased. 
Dear  focher  Isaac,  either  choose  me  a  better 
ikosband,  or  I  will  live  and  die  a  Dulcimer. 
In  hopes  of  reoelviag  satisfaction  from  you,  I 
*m  yours,  wbibt 

« ISABELLA  KIT.* 


The  pertneu  which  this  hk  lady  bath  shown 
in  this  letter,  was  one  occasion  of  my  joining 
her  to  the  Bass-vk>l,  which  is  an  instrument 
that  wants  to  be  quickened  by  these  little  vi- 
vacities ;  as  the  sprightliness  of  the  Kit  ought 
to  be  checked  and  curbed  by  the  gravity  of  the 
Bass-viol. 

My  next  letter  is  from  Tom  Folio,  who,  it 
seems,  takes  it  amiss  that  I  have  published  a 
character  of  him  so  much  to  his  disadvantage* 

*SIK, 

*  1  suppose  you  mean  Tom  Fool,  when  you 
called  me  Tom  Folio  in  a  late  trifling  paper  of 
yours ;  for  I  find,  it  is  your  design  to  run  dowa 
all  useful  and  solid  learning.  Tbe  tobacco- 
paper  on  which  your  own  writings  are  usually 
printed,  as  well  as  the  incorrectness  of  tbe 
press,  and  the  scurvy  letter,  sufficiently  show 
the  extent  of  your  knowledge.  I  question  not 
but  you  look  upon  John  Morphew  to  be  as 
great  a  man  as  Elzevir ;  and  Aldus  to  have 
been  such  another  as  Bernard  Lintot.  If  you 
would  give  me  my  revenge,  I  would  only  desire 
of  you  to  let  me  publish  an  account  of  your 
library,  which,  I  dare  say,  would  furnish  out 
an  extraordinary  catalogue. 

•  TOM  POLIO.» 

It  hath  always  been  my  way  to  baffle  re- 
proach with  silenee ;  though  I  cannot  but  ob- 
serve tbe  disingenuous  proceedings  of  tbis 
gentleman,  who  is  not  content  to  asperse  my 
writings,  but  hath  wounded,  through  my  sides, 
those  eminent  and  worthy  citlaens,  Mr.  John 
Morphew,  and  Mjr.  Bernard  Lintot. 
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Nonqnam  libertas  i^ratior  ezsUt 

Qahm  Mb  regc  pio. 

Never  does  liberty  appeur  nore  amiable  than  onder 
the  coyemment  of  a  piooaand  food  prince. 

Fi-om  my  own  Jpartment,  April  19. 

I  WAS  walking  two  or  three  days  ago  in  a 
very  pleasant  retirement,  and  amusing  myself 
with  the  reading  of  that  ancient  and  beautiful 
allegory,  called  '  The  Table  of  Cebes,'    I  was 
at  last  so  tired  with  my  walk,  that)  I  sat  down 
to  rest  myself  upon  a  bench  that  stood  in  tbe 
midst  of  an  agreeable  shade.    The  music  of 
the  birds,  that  filled  all  the  trees  about  me, 
lulled  me  asleep  before  I  was  aware  of  it; 
which  wasjollowed  hy  a  dream,  that  I  impute] 
in'^ome  measure  to  the  ioregomg  author,  who  i 
had  made  an  impression  upon  my  imagination,  \ 
and  put  me  into  bis  own  way  of  thinking. 

I  fancied  myself  among  the  Alps,  and,  as  it 
is  natural  in  a  dream,  seemed  wtiy  moment 
'to  bound  from  one  summit  to  another*  until 
at  last,  after  having  made  this  airy  progress 
over  the  tops  of  several  mountains,  I  arrived 
at  the  very  centre  of  those  broken  rocks  and 
precipices.  I  here,  metbought^rsv^a  prodigtoui 
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j  circuit  of  hills,  that  reached  above  the  clouds, 
Aiitl  encompassed  a  large  space  of  ground, 
which  I  had  a  great  curiosity  to  look  into.  I 
thereupon  continued  my  former  way  of  tra- 
velling through  a  great  variety  of  winter  scenes, 
until  I  had  gained  the  top  of  these  white  moun- 
tains, which  seemed  another  Alps  of  snow.  I 
looked  down  from  hence  into  a  spacious  plain, 
which  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  this 
mound  of  hills,  and  which  presented  me  with 
the  most  agreeable  prospect  I  had  ever  seen. 
There  was  a  greater  variety  of  colours  in  the 
embroidery  of  the  meadows,  a  more  lively  green 
in  the  leaves  and  grass,  a  brighter  crystal  in 
the  streams,  than  what  I  ever  met  with  in  any 
other  region.  The  light  itself  had  something 
more  shining  and  glorious  in  it  than  that  of 
which  the  day  is  made  in  other  places.  I  was 
.wonderfully  astonished  at  the  discovery  of  such 
a  paradise  amidst  the  wildness  of  those  cold, 
hoary  landscapes  which  lay  about  it ;  but  found 
M  length,  that  this  hiuzpy  region  waa  inhabited 


/by  the  goddess  of  liberty  ;  wbofLe,  ^presenca- "^Id  upf>n  her  head.    In  her  hand,  she  held  a 


softened  the  rigours^  of  the  climate,  enriched 
the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  more  than  sup- 
plied the  aUence  of  the  sun.  The  place  was 
etfvered  with  a  wondei  ful  profusion  of  flowers, 
that,  without  being  disposed  into  regular  bor- 
ders and  parterres,  grew  promiscuously ;  and 
baJ  a  greater  beauty  in  their  natural  luxuri- 
ancy  and  (lisorder,  than  they  could  have  re- 
reived  from  tlie  checks  and  restraints  of  art. 
There  was  a  river  that  arose  out  of  the  south 
side  of  the  mountain,  that,  by  an  infinite 
number  of  turningft-amUwindingSi  seemed 
to  visit  every  plant,  and  cherish  the  several 
beauties  of  the  spring,  with  which  the  fields 
abounded.  After  having  run  to  and  fro  in  a 
wonderful  variety  of  meanders,  as  unwilling  to 
leave  so  charming  a  place,  it  at  last  throws 
itself  into  the  hoUaw  of  a  mountain ;  from 
whence  it  passes  under  a  long  rang^  of  rocks, 
and  at  length  rises  in  that  part  of  the  Alps 
where  the  inhabitants  think  it  the  first  source 
of  the  Rhdne.  This  river,  after  having  made 
its  progress  through  those  free  nations,  stag- 
nates in  a  huge  lake*  at  the  leaving  of  them  ; 
and  no  sooner  eirters  into  the  regions  of  sla- 
very, but  it  runs  through  them  with  an  incre- 
dible rapidity,  and  takes  its  shortest  way  to  the 
sea. 

I  descended  into  the  happy  fields  that  lay 
beneath  me,  and,  in  the  midst  of  them,  beheld 
the  goddess  sit  ting^upon.  a.  throne.  She  had 
nothing  to  enclose  her  but  the  bounds  of  her 
«;vn  dominions,  and  nothing  over  her  head  but 
the  heavens.  Every  glance  of  her  eye  cast  a 
track  of  light  where  it  fell,  that  revived  the 
spring,  and  made  all  things  smile  about  her. 
My  heart  grew  cheerfbl  at  the  sight  of  her ; 
and,  as  she  looked  upon  me,  I  found  a  certain 
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confidence  growing  in  me,  and  such  an  inward 
resolution  as  I  never  felt  before  that  time. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  goddess  sat  the  ge- 
niar^T^  com'mofilPeattlii  with  the  cap  of  Li- 
berty on  her  head,  aftd,"in  her  hand,  a  wand 
like  that  with  which  a  Roman  citizen  used 
to  give  his  slaves  their  freedom.  There  was 
something  mean  and  vulgar,  but  at  <he  same 
time  exceeding  bold  and  daring,  in  her  air  ;  her 
eyes  were  full  of  fire ;  but  had  in  them  such 
casts  of  fierceness  and  cruelty,  as  made  her 
appear  to  me  rather  dreadful  than  amiable. 
On  her  shoulders  she  wore  a  mantle,  on  which 
there  was  wrought  a  great  confusion  of  figures. 
As  it  flew  in  the  wind,  I  could  not  discern  the 
particular  design  of  them,  but  saw  wounds 
in  the  bodies  of  some,  and  agonies  in  the  faces 
of  others  ;  and  over  one  part  of  it  could  read 
in  letters  of  blood,  '  The  Ides  of  March.'        ^ 

Onjhejnght-hand  of  the  goddess  was  the 
gfiTTus  of  monarchy,  >  She  was  clothed  in  the 
f^hitesl  ernSTne,  and^worc  a  crown  of  the  purest 


sceptre  like  that  which  is  born  by  the  British  > 
monarchs.  A  couple  of  tame  lions  lay  crouching  f 
at  her  feet.  Her  countenance  had  in  it  a  very  j 
great  roaje^y  without  any  mixture  of  terror.  I 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  an  angel,  filled  1 
with  so  much  sweetness,  accompanied  with  i 
such  an  air  of  condescension,  as  tempered  the  i 
awfulness  of  her  appearance,  and  equally  in-  \ 
spired  love  and  veneration  into  the  hearts  of  \ 
all  that  beheld  her.  ^ 

In  the  train  of  the  goddess  of  Liberty  were 
the  several  Arts  and^  Sciences,  who  all  of  them 
flourished  underneath  her  vye.  One  of  them 
in  particular  made  a  greater  figure  than  any 
of  the  rest,  who  held  a  thunderbolt  in  her 
band*  which  had  the  power  of  melting,  piercing, 
or  breaking  every  thing  that  atoodio-its.  way. 
The  name  of  this  goddess  was  [Eloquence. 

There  were  two  other  dependaot  goddes^afil* 
who  made  a  very~conspicuous  figure  in  this 
blissful  region.    The  first  of  them  was  seated 
upon  a  hill,  that  had  every  plant  growing  out 
of  it,  which  the  soil  was  in  its  own  nature  ca- 
pable of  producing.    The  other  was  seated  in'v   .. 
a  little  island  that  was  covered  with  groves  of*^ 
spices,  olives,  and  orange-  trees ;  and,  in  a  word,     - 
with  the  products  of  every  fureign  clime.    The 
name  of  the  first  was  Plenty,  of  the  second,    . 
Commerce.     The  first  leaned  her  right  arm 
ufK>n  a  plough,  and  under  her  left  held  a  huge 
horn,  out  of  which  she  poured  a  whole  autumti 
qf/ruits.  The  other  wore  a  rostral  crown  upoD 
her  head,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  com- 
pass. 

I  was  wonderfully  pleased  in  ranging  through 
this  delightful  place,  and  the  more  so,  because 
it  was  not  incumbered  with  fences  and  incio- 
sures;  until  at  length,  methought  I  sprung 
from  the  ground,  and  pitched  upon  the  top  ul 
,  ..ill,  that  presented  ijve^^l^,^  «, 
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lif^bt  which  1  had  not  before  taken  notice  of. 
fhe  winds  that  pasted  orer  this  flowery  plain, 
md  through  the  tops  of  the  trees,  which  were 
Aill  of  blossoms,  blew  upon  me  in  such  a  con- 
tinued breese  of  sweets,  that  I  was  wonderfully 
charmed  with  my  situation.  I  here  saw  all 
the  inner  decliviHet  of  that  great  circuit  of 
mountains,  whose  outside  was  covered  with 
■now,  overgrown  with  huge  forests  of  fir- trees, 
which  indeed  are  very  frequently  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  Alps.  These  trees  were  in- 
habited by  storks,  that  came  thither  in  great 
flights  from  very  distant  quarters  of  the  world. 
Methcmghti  I  was  pleased  in  my  dream  to  see 
what  became  of  these  birds,  when,  upon  leaving 
the  places  to  which  they  make  an  annual  visit, 
they  rise  in  great  flocks  «o  high  until  they  are 
out  of  sight,  and  for  that  reason  have  been 
thought  by  some  modem  philosophers  to  take 
a  flight  to/the  moon.  But  my  eyes  were  soon 
diverted  from  this  prospect,  when  I  observed 
two  great  gaps  that  led  through  this  circuit  of 
mountains,  where  guards  and  watches  were 
posted  day  and  night.  Upon  examination,  I 
found  that  there  were  two  formidable  enemies 
encamped' before  each  of  these  avenues,  who 
kept  the  place  in  a  perpetual  alarm,  and 
watched  aU, opportunities  of  invading  it. 

''TVranny.inras  at  the  head  of  one  of  these 
armh8;^res8ed  in  an  Eastern  habit,  and  grasp- 
ing in  her  hand  an  iron  sceptre.  Behind  her 
wasT Barbarity,  with  the  garb  and  complexion 
of  an  Ethiopian ;  ignorance,  with  a  turban 
upon  her  head ;  and  Persecution  holding  up  a 
bloody  flag,  embroidered  with  flower-de-luces. 
These  were  followed  by  Oppression,  Poverty, 
Famine,  Torture,  and  a  dreadful  train  of  ap- 
pearances that  made  me  tremble  to  behold 
them.  Among  the  baggage  of  this  army,  I 
could  discover  racks,  wheels,  chains,  and  gib- 
bets, with  aH  the  instruments  art  could  invent 
to  make  human  nature  miserable. 

Before  the  other  avenue  I  saw  Licentious- 
ness, dressed  in  a  garment  not  unlike  the  Polish 
cassock,  and  leading  up  a  whole  army  of  mon- 
sters, sucli  as  Clamour,  with  a  hoarse  voice 
and  a  hundred  tongues;  Confosion,  with  a 
mishapen  body,  and  a  thousand  heads ;  Impu- 
dence, with  a  forehead  of  brass ;  and  Rapine, 
with  bands  of  iron.  The  tumult,  noise,  and 
uproar  in  this  quarter,  were  so  very  great,  that 
they  disturbed  my  imagination  more  than  is 
consistent  with  sleep,  and  by  that  means  awaked 
me. 
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Tertios  ^  co»lo  ceddtt  CaCo.  Juv.  S4t  U.  4a 

Set  I  a  Uiird  Catu  from  Uie  doods  U  dropt. 

R.  tVynne, 

Prom  my  own  Jparimeni,  yipril  21. 
In  my  younger  years  I  used  many  endeavours 
to  get  a  place  at  ctmrt,  and  indeed  continued 


ny  pursuits  until  I  arrived  at  my  grand  cli- 
macteric.  But  at  length,  altogether  despairing 
of  success,  whether  it  were  for  want  of  capacity, 
friends,  or  due  application,  I  at  last  resolved  to 
erect  a  new  office,  and,  for  my  encouragement, 
to  place  myself  in  iu  For  this  reason  I  took 
upon  me  the  title  and  dignity  of '  Censor  of 
Great  Britain,'  reserving  to  myself  all  such 
perquisites,  profits,  and  emoluments,  as  should 
arise  out  of  the  discharge  of  the  said  office. 
These  in  truth  have  not  been  inconsiderable  ; 
for,  besides  those  weekly  contribuiUmt  which 
I  receive  from  John  Morphew,*  and  those 
annual  subscriptions  which  I  propose  to  myself 
from  the  most  elegant  part  of  this  great  island, 
I  daily  live  in  a  very  comfortable  affluence  of 
wine,  stale  beer,  Hungary  water,  beef,  books, 
and  marrow-bones,  which  I  receive  from  many 
well  disposed  citizens;  not  to  mention  the 
forfeitures,  which  accrue  to  me  from  the  se- 
veral offenders  that  appear  before  me  on  court- 
days. 

Having  now  ei^oyed  this  office^*  the  space 
of  a  twelvemomth,f  I  shall  do  what  all  good 
officers  ought  to  do,  take  a  survey  of  my  beha- 
viour, and  consider  carefully,  whether  1  have 
discharged  my  duty,  and  acted  up  to  the  cha- 
racter with  which  1  am  invested.  For  my  di- 
rection in  this  particular,  1-hava.made  a  narrow 
search  into  the  nature  of  the  old  Roman  cen- 
sors, whom  I  must  always  regard,  not  only  as 
my  predecessors,  but  as  my  patterns  in  this 
great  employment;  and  have  several  times 
asked  my  own  heart  with  great  impartiality, 
whether  Cato  will  not  bear  a  more  venerable 
figure  among  posterity  than  BlckerstaflT? 

I  find  the  duty  of  the  Roman  censor  was 
two-fold.  The  first  part  of  it  consisted  in 
making  frequent  reviews  of  the  people,  in  cast- 
ing up  their  numbers,  ranging  them  under 
their  several  tribes,  dispo^ng  them  into  proper 
classes,  and  subdividing  them  into  their  re- 
spective centuries. 

In  compliance  with  this  part  of  the  office,  I 
have  taken  many  curious  surveys  of  this  great 
city.  I  have  collected  into  particular  bodies 
the  Dappers  and  the  Smarts,  the  natural  and 
affected  Rakes,  the  Pretty-fellows,  and  tlie  very 
Pretty-fellows.  I  have  likewise  drawn  out  in 
several  distinct  parties,  your  Pedants  and  Men 
of  Fire,  your  Gamesters  and 'Politicians.  I  have 
separate  Cits  from  Citizens,  Free-thinkers 
from  Philosophers,  Wits  from  Snuff-takers, 
and  DueUsts  from  men  of  Honour.  1  have 
likewise  made  a  calculation  of  Esquires ;  not 
only  considering  the  several  distinct  swarms  of 
them  that  are  settled  in  the  different  parU  of 
this  town,  but  also  that  more  rugged  species 


*  John  Morphew»  the  printer,  appears  to  have  laperln. 
tended  the  deHvery.UKt  reeeived  the  prices  of  these  papers 
on  their  ftrst  perioiUcal  pnhUcatluii,  for  which  U  seems  h« 
accoonted  to  Steele  weekly,  and  probably  oltener. 
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that  inhabit  the  fteMiand  woods,  and  are  often 
Ibafid  in  pot-houfes,  and  upon  baj-coclcs. 

I  shall  pass  the  soft  sex  over  in  silence,  haviiq^ 
dot  yet  reduced  them  into  any  tolerable  order; 
as  likewise  the  softer  tribe  of  Lovers,  wfaieb 
will  cost  roe  a  great  deal  of  time  before  I  shall 
be  able  to  cast  them  into  their  several  ceaturiei 
and  subdivisions. 

The  second  part  of  the  Roman  censor^s  oflce 
was  to  look  into  the  manners  of  the  people  ; 
and  to  cheek  any  growing  luxury^  whether  in 
diet,  dress,  or  building.  This  duty  likewise  1 
have  endeavoured  to  discharge,  by  those  wholes 
some  precepts  which  1  have  given  my  country- 
men in  regard  to  beef  and  mutton,  and  the 
severe  censures  which  I  have  passed  upon  rap' 
gouts  and  fricassees.  There  is  not,  as  I  am 
informed,  a  pair  of  red  hetU  to  be  «6en  within 
ten  miles  of  London ;  which  I  may  likewise 
ascribe,  withotit  vanity,  to  the  becoming  seal 
which  I  expressed  in  tliat  particular.  I  must 
own,  roy  success  with  the  petticoat  is  not  so 
great ;  but,  as  I  have'  not  yet  done  with  it,  I 
hope  I  shall  in  a  little  time  pat  an  «fbotual 
stop  to  that  growing*  evil.  As  for  the  article 
of  building,  I  intend  hereafter  to  enlarge  wpon 
it ;  having  latdy  observed  several  warehouses, 
nay,  private  shops,  that  stand  upon  Cbrinikiem 
yillart,  and  whole  rows  of  tin  pots  showing 
themselves,  in  order  to  their  sale,  through  a 

I  have  likewise  followed  the  example  of  the 
Roman  censors,  in  pmiishing  offences  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  oflfender.  It  was  usual 
for  them  to  expel  a  senator,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  great  immoralities,  out  of  the  senate- 
bouse,  by  omitting  his  name  when  they  called 
over  the  list  of  bis  brethren.  In  the  same 
manner,  to  remove  eflRectually  several  worthless 
men  who  stand  possessed  of  great  honours,  I 
have  made  frequent  draughts  of  dead  men  out 
of  the  vicious  part  of  the  nobility,  and  given 
them  up  to  the  new  society  of  upholders,  with 
the  necessaiy  orders  for  their  interment.  As 
the  Roman  censors  used  to  punish  the  knights 
or  gentlemen  of  Rome,  by  taking  away  their 
horses  from  them,  I  have  seiaed  the  canes  of 
many  criminals  of  figure,  whom  I  had  just 
reason  to  animadvert  upon.  As  for  the  offen- 
ders among  the  common  people  of  Rome,  they 
were  generally  ehastised  by  being  thrown  out 
of  a  higher  tribe,  and  placed  in  one  which  was 
not  so  honourable.  My  reader  cannot  but 
think  I  have  had  an  eye  to  this  punishment. 


mention  whole  pacKS  of  dehnqucnts  whom  I 
have  shut  up  in  kennels,  and  the  new  hospital 
which  I  cmi  at  present  erecting  for  the  recep- 
tion  of  those  roy  countrymen,  who  give  me 
but  little  hopes  of  their  amendment,  on  the 
borders  of  Moor-fiekU.  i  shall  only  observa 
upon  this  last  particular,  that,  since  some  late 
surveys  I  have  taken  of  this  island,  I  shall  think 
it  BeceMary  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  the  build- 
ings which  I  design  in  this  quarter. 

When  my  great  predecessor,  Cato  the  Elder, 
stood  for  the  censorship  of  Rome,  there  were 
several  other  competitors  who  offered  them* 
selves;  and,  to  get  an  interest  amongst  the 
people,  gave  them  great  promises  of  the  mild 
and  gentle  treatment  which  they  would  use  to» 
ward  them  in  that  office.  Cato,  on  the  contrary, 
told  them, '  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate, 
because  he  knew  the  age  was  sunk  in  imroorality 
and  corruption ;  and  that,  if  they  would  give 
him  their  votes,  he  would  promise  them  to 
make  use  of  such  a  strictness  and  severity  of 
discipline,  as  should  recover  them  out  of  it.' 
The  Roman  historians,  upou  this  occasion,  very 
much  celebrated  the  public-spiritednessof  that 
people,  who  chose  Cato  for  their  censor,  not- 
withstanding his  method  of  recommending 
himself.  I  may  in  some  measure  extol  my  own 
countrymen  upon  the  same  account;  who, 
without  any  respect  to  party,  or  at^f  t^Hcation 
/mm  mjftelft  have  made  such  generous  tub' 
seriptioHs  *  for  the  Censor  of  Great  Britain,  as 
will  give  a  magnificence  to  my  old  age,  and 
which  I  esteem  more  than  I  would  any  post  in 
Europe  of  a  hundred  times  the  value.  I  shall 
only  add,  that  upon  looking  into  my  eatahgue 
nf  tubtcribert,  which  I  intend  to  print  alpha- 
betically in  the  front  of  my  lucubrations,  I 
find  the  names  of  the  greatest  beauties  and 
wits  in  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain; 
which  I  only  mention  for  the  benefit  of  any  of 
them  who  have  not  yet  subscribed,  it  being 
my  design  to  close  the  subscription  in  a  very 
short  time. 
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Idem  t 

Sioiol  poenrala  atUgit ;  neqae  idem  aaqum 

^o^  eit  bmtof,  ac  poema  cam  scnbit : 

Tam  gaadet  in  at,  tamqne  ae  ipse  miratdr. 

Niffliram  Idem  omaet  Mllmar ;  oeque  eat  (piaqaMn 

Qoeranon  loaUqiAre  vMere  Saffennm 

Po««fl— — —  Catul.  de  Sailteiio,  zx.  14* 

Sntfenos  lias  no  more  wit  than  a  mere  down  when  Ha 
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ffiiti  Offee-kmuet  Jpril  24. 

1  YESTERDAY  came  hither  ahout  two  hours 
'before  the  compai^  generally  make  their 
appearance,  with  a  desi^  to  read  over  all  the 
newspapers ;  but,  apon  my  sitting  down,  1  was 
accosted  by  Ned  Softly,  who  saw  me  from  a 
comer  in  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  I 
found  he  had  been  writing^  somethingr.  '  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,'  says  be, '  I  observe  by  a  late  paper 
of  yours,  that  you  and  I  are  just  of  a  humour ; 
for  you  must  know,  of  all  impertinences,  there 
is  nothing  which  1  so  much  hate  as  news.  I 
never  read  a  Gazette  in  my  life;  and  never 
trouble  my  head  about  our  armies,  whether 
they  win  or  lose,  or  in  what  part  of  the  world 
they  lie  encamped.'  Without  giving  me  time 
to  reply,  he  drew  a  paper  of  verses  out  of  his 
pocket,  telling  me,  '  that  he  had  something 
which  would  entertain  me  more  agreeably; 
and  that  he  would  desire  my  judgment  upon 
every  line,  for  that  we  had  time  enough  before 
us  until  the  company  came  in.' 

Ned  Softly  is  a  very  pretty  poet,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  easy  lines.  Waller  is  bis  favourite : 
and  as  that  admirable  writer  has  the  best  and 
worst  verses  of  any  among  our  great  English 
poets,  Ned  Softly  has  got  all  the  bad  ones  with- 
out book  :  which  he  repeats  upon  occasion,  to 
show  his  reading,  and  garnish  his  conversation. 
Ned  is  indeed  a  true  English  reader,  incapable 
of  relishing  the  great  and  masterly  strokes  of 
this  art :  but  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  little 
Gothic  ornaments  of  epigramroatical  conceits, 
turns,  points,  and  quibbles ;  which  are  so  fre- 
quent in  the  most  admired  of  our  English  poets, 
and  practised  by  those  who  want  genius  and 
strength  to  represent,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  simplicity  in  its  natural  beauty  and 
perfection. 

Finding  myself  unavoidably  engaged  in  such 
a  conversation,  I  was  resolved  to  turn  my  pain 
into  a  pleasure,  and  to  divert  myself  as  well  as 
I  could  with  so  very  odd  a  fellow.  '  You  must 
understand,*  says  Ned,  '  that  the  sonnet  I  am 
going  to  read  to  you  was  written  upon  a  lady, 
who  showed  me  some  verses  of  her  own  making, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  poet  of  our  age.  But 
vou  shall  hear  it.' 

Upon  which  he  began  to  read  as  follows : 

To  Mira,  on  her  incomparable  Poems. 

I. 
When  dreas'd  ia  lanrel  wreaths  yon  shine, 

And  tanc  yoar  toft  mclodions  notes. 
Too  ie«ni  «  sister  ot  the  Nine, 

Or  PlMsbat'  self  in  petticoats. 

II. 
I  fancy,  when  your  song  yoo  sinf , 

(Yonr  song  yon  sing  with  so  mnch  nrt) 
Your  pen  was  plack'd  Prom  Cupid's  wing ; 

For,  ah !  it  woands  me  like  his  dart. 

*  Why*  says  I,  '  this  is  a  little  nosegay  of 
eonceits,  a  very  lump  of  salt  •  every  verse  has 


something  in  it  that  piques  ;  and  then  the  dtxri 
in  the  last  line  is  certainly  as  pretty  a  sting  in 
the  tail  of  an  epigram,  for  so  I  think  you  critics 
call  it,  as  ever  entered  into  the  thought  of  a 
poet.'  '  Dear  Mr.  Bickerstaff,' says  he,  shaking 
me  by  the  hand,  *  every  body  knows  you  to  be  a 
judge  of  these  things ;  and  to  tell  you  truly,  I 
read  over  Roscommon's  translation  of'  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry  three  sever^  tiroes,  before  I  sat 
down  to  write  the  somiet  which  I  have  ahown 
]rou.  But  you  shall  hear  it  again,  and  pray 
observe  every  line  of  it ;  for  not  one  of  them 
shall  pass  without  your  approbation. 

When  dress'd  in  laord  wreatlis  yon  shine, 

'  That  is,'  says  be,  '  when  you  have  your 
garland  on  ;  when  you  are  writing  verses*'  To 
which  I  replied,  '  I  know  your  meaning ;  a 
metaphor  ?'  *  The  tame,'  said  he,  and  went  on. 

And  tone  yoar  soft  bielodioas  notes, 

*  Pray  observe  the  gliding  of  that  verse ; 
there  is  scarce  a  consonant  in  it ;  I  took  care 
to  make  it  run  upon  liquids.  Give  me  your 
opinion  of  it.'  '  Truly,'  said  I, '  i  think  it  as 
good  as  the  former.'  *  I  am  very  glad  to  bear 
you  say  so,'  says  he ;  '  but  mind  the  next. 

Yoa  seem  a  sister  of  the  Nine, 

*  That  is,' says  he,  '  you  seem  a  sister  of  the 
muses ;  for,  if  you  look  into  ancient  authors, 
you  will  find  it  was  their  opinion,  that  there 
were  nine  of  them.'  *  I  remeisber  it  very  well,' 
said  I }  *  but  pray  proceed.' 

Or  Phoehus'  self  in  petticoats. 

*  Phoebus,*  says  he, '  was  the  god  of  poetry. 
These  little  instances,  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  show  a 
gentleman's  reading.  Then,  to  take  off  from 
the  air  of  learning,  which  Phoebus  and  the 
muses  had  given  to  this  first  stanza,  you  may 
observe,  how  it  falls  all  of  a  sudden  into  the 
familiar ;  "  in  Petticoats !" 

Or  Phoebos*  self  in  petttooats. 

'  Let  us  now,'  says  I,  *  enter  upon  the  second 
stanza ;  I  find  the  first  line  is  still  a  continua- 
tion of  the  metaphor.' 

I  Aincy,  when  yoar  song  yun  shig, 

'It  is  very  right,'  says  he ;  '  but  pray  observe 
the  turn  of  words  in  those  two  lines.  I  was  a 
whole  hour  in  adjusting  ^them,  and  have  still 
a  doubt  upon*  me,  whether  in  the  second  Dne 
it  should  be  *'  Your  song  you  sing ;  or.  You 
sing  your  song  ?"  You  shall  hear  tbeta  both :' 

I  fiincy,  when  yoar  song  >'oa  sing, 
'Yonr  song  you  sing  with  so  mnch  art) 
OH. 

I  flincy,  when  yonr  song  y<Hi  sing, 
(Yon  sing  yonr  song  with  so  mnch  art) 

*  Truly,'  said  I, '  the  turn  is  so  natural  either 
way,  that  you  have  made  me  almost  giddy  with 
it.*  '  Dear,  sir,'  said  he,  grasping  me  by  the 
*  hand,  yuu  have  a  great  deal  of  patience ;  but 
pray  what  do  you  think  of  the  next  verse  ?' 
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Vonr  pen  was  ptack'd  from  Copid's  wing ; 

'  Think !'  says  I ;  '  I  think  you  have  made 
Cupid  look  like  a  little  goose.'  '  That  was  my 
meaDiog/  says  he :  '  I  think  the  ridkule  is 
well  enough  hit  off.  But  we  come  now  to  the 
last,  which  sums  up  the  whole  matter. 

For  Ah !  U  woaods  roe  like  bb  dart. 
'  Pray  how  do  you  like  that  Ah  I  doth  it 
not  make  a  pretty  figure  in  that  place  ?  Ak  ,* 

it  looks  as  if  I  felt  the  dart,  and  cried  out 

as  being  pricked  with  it. 

For,  All !  It  woondfl  me  like  hli  dart. 

•  My  friend  Dick  Easy/  continued  he,  *  as- 
■ared  me»  be  would  rather  have  written  that 
Ah  !  than  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  iGneid. 
He  indeed  objected,  that  I  made  Mira's  pen 
like  a  quill  in  one  of  the  lines,  and  like  a  dart 

in  the  other.   But  as  to  that '  *  Oh  !  as  to 

that/  says  I, '  it  is  but  supposing  Cupid  to  be 
like  a  porcupine,  and  his  quills  and  darts  will 
be  the  same  thing.'  He  was  going  to  embrace 
me  for  tbe  hint ;  but  half  a  dozen  critics  coming 
into  the  room,  whose  faces  he  did  not  like, 
he  conveyed  the  sonnet  into  his  pocket,  and 
whispered  me  in  the  ear, '  be  would  show  it  me 
again  as  soon  as  his  man  had  written  it  over 
fair.' 


No.  164.]     Tlmndaffy  April  27, 17 10. 

•—  Qai  promittit  drt$,  orbem,  libi  carae, 
Imperiam  fore,  ct  Italiam,  etdelabra  dconim, 
Quo  patre  tU  natns,  nam  ignotft  matre  loboiietlos  T 
Omncsmortalet  cnrare  ec  qnaerere  cogit. 

Hor,  >  Sat.  vi.  34. 

Whoerer  pnunitei  to  guard  the  state. 

The  gods,  tbe  templet,  and  Imprrial  seat. 

Makes  ev'ry  mortal  ask  his  lather's  ntmc. 

Or  If  bis  mother  was  a  slave-bom  dame  T     Francis. 

From  my  own  Apartment y  April  26. 
I  HAVB  lately  been  looking  over  tbe  many 
packets  of  letters  which  1  have  received  from 
all  quarters  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  from 
foreign  countries,  since  my  entering  upon  the 
office  of  Censor ;  and  indeed  am  very  much 
surprised  to  see  so  great  a  number  of  them, 
and  pleased  to  think  that  I  have  so  far  increased 
tbe  revenue  of  tbe  post-office.  As  this  collec- 
tion will  grow  daily,  I  have  digested  it  into 
several  bundles,  and  made  pro|>er  indorsements 


I  dwindle  at  the  CQurt*endof  tbe  town.  Some- 
times I  sink  in  both  these  places  at  the  same 
time ;  but,  for  my  comfort,  my  name  hath  then 
been  up  in  the  districts  of  Wapping  and  Ro- 
therhitbe.  Some  of  my  correspondents  desire 
me  to  be  always  serious,  and  others  to  be  always 
merry.  Some  of  them  entreat  me  to  go  to  bed 
and  fall  into  a  dream,  and  like  me  better  when 
1  am  asleep  than  when  I  am  awake :  others  ad- 
vise me  to  sit  all  night  upon  the  stars,  and  be 
more  frequent  in  my  astrological  observations  ; 
for  that  a  vision  is  not  properly  a  lucubration. 
Some  of  my  readers  thank  me  for  filling  my 
paper  with  the  flowers  of  antiquity,  others 
desire  news  from  Flanders.  Some  approve  my 
criticisms  on  the  dead,  and  others  my  censuref 
on  the  living.  For  this  reason,  1  once  resolved, 
in  the  new  edition  of  my  works,  to  range  my 
several  papers  under  distinct  heads,  according 
as  their  principal  design  was  to  benefit  and  in- 
struct the  different  capacities  of  my  readers ; 
and  to  follow  the  example  of  some  very  great 
authors,  by  writing  at  tbe  bead  of  each  dis* 
course.  Ad  Aulam,  Ad  Academiam,  Ad  Popu" 
lum.  Ad  Qerum, 

There  is  no  particular  in  whicn  my  corre- 
spondents of  all  ages,  conditwns,  sexes,  and 
complexions,  universally  agree,  except  only  in 
their  thirst  after  scandal.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive,  b'  w  many  have  recommended  their 
neighboun  jo  me  upon  this  account,  or  bow 
unmercifully  I  ha%'e  been  abused  by  several 
unknown  bands,  for  not  publishing  the  secret 
histories  of  cuckoldom  that  I  have  received 
from  almost  every  street  in  town. 

It  would  indeed  be  very  dangerous  for  me  to 
read  over  tbe  many  praises  and  eulogium^, 
which  come  post  to  me  from  all  the  corners  of 
the  nation,  were  they  not  mixed  with  many 
checks,  reprimands,  scurrilities, and  reproaches; 
which  several  of  my  good-natured  countrymen 
cannot  forbear  sending  me,  though  it  often 
costs  them  twopence  or  a  groat  before  they  can 
convey  them  to  my  bands :  so  that  sometimes 
when  I  am  put  into  the  best  humour  in  the 
world,  after  having  read  a  panegyric  upon  my 
performances,  and  looked  upon  myself  as  a 
benefactor  to  the  British  nation,  the  next  letter, 
perhaps,  I  open,  begins  with, '  Vou  old  doting 

scoundrel! Are  not  you  a  sad  dog?  

Sirrah,  you  deserve  to  have  your  nose  slit;' 
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ing ;  and  by  that  ineaDS  ^nf^ed  his  thoughts 
upon  his  weakness  and  imperfections,  as  well 
a«  on  the  merits  that  advanced  him  to  so  ^reat 
honours.  The  conqueror,  however,  was  not 
the  less  esteemed  for  being  a  man  in  some  par- 
ticulars, because  he  appeared  as  a  g^od  in  others. 
There  is  another  circumstance  in  which  my 
countrymen  have  dealt  very  perversely  with 
me;  and  that  is,  in  searching  nut  only  into 
roy  life,  but  also  into  the  lives  of  my  ancestors. 
If  there  has  been  a  biot  in  my  family  for  these 
ten  generations,  it  hath  been  discovered  by 
some  or  other  of  my  correspondents.  In  short, 
1  find  the  ancient  family  of  the  BickerstafTs 
has  suffered  very  much  through  the  malice  and 
prejudice  of  my  enemies.  Some  of  them  twit 
me  in  the  teeth  with  the  conduct  of  my  aunt 
Margery.  Nay,  there  are  some  who  have  been 
so  disingenuous,  as  to  throw  Maud  the  milk- 
maid into  my  disb>  notwithstanding  I  myself 
was  the  first  who  discovered  that  alliance.  I 
reap  however  many  benefits  from  the  malice 
of  these  enemies,  as  they  let  me  see  my  own 
faults,  and  give  me  a  view  of  myself  in  the 
worst  light;  as  they  hinder  me  from  being 
blown  up  by  flattery  and  self-conceit ;  as  they 
make  me  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  my  own 
actions ;  and  at  the  same  time  make  me  cau- 
tious how  I  talk  of  others,  and  particularly  of 
my  friends  and  relations*  or  value  myself  upon 
the  antiquity  of  my  family. 

But  the  most  formidable  part  of  my  corre- 
spondents are  those,  whose  letters  are  filled 
with  threats  and  menaces.  I  have  been  treated 
so  often  after  this  manner,  that,  not  thinking 
it  sufficient  to  fence  well,  in  which  I  am  now 
arrived  at  the  utmost  perfection,  and  to  carry 
pistols  about  me,  which  I  have  always  tucked 
within  my  girdle ;  I  several  months  since  made 
my  will,  settled  my  estate*  and  took  leave  of 
my  friends,  looking  upon  myself  as  no  better 
than  a  dead  roan.  Nay,  I  went  so  far  as  to 
write  a  long  letter  to  the  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance I  have  in  the  world,  under  the 
character  of  a  departed  person,  giving  him  an 
account  of  what  brought  me  to  that  untimely 
end,  and  of  the  fortitude  with  which  1  met  it. 
This  letter  being  too  long  for  the  present  paper, 
I  intend  to  print  it  by  itself  very  suddenly ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  1  must  confess  I  took  my 
faint  of  it  from  the  behaviour  of  an  old  soldier 
in  the  civil  wars,  who  was  corporal  of  a  com- 
pany in  a  regiment  of  foot,  about  the  same  time 
that  I  myself  was  a  cadet  in  the  king's  army. 
y*^  ff«ntleman  was  taken  by  the  enemy; 


wife's  hands  until  Saturday,  the  day  after  exe- 
cution, and  being  at  that  time  more  scrupulous 
than  ordinary  in  speaking  exact  truth,  he 
formed  his  letter  rather  according  to  the  pos- 
ture of  his  affiEiirs  when  she  should  read  it,  than 
as  they  stood  when  he  sent  it :  though,  it  muit 
be  confessed,  there  is  a  certain  perplexity  ia 
the  style  of  it,  which  the  reader  will  easilj 
pardon,  considering  his  circumstances. 

«  DEAR  WIFE, 

'  Hoping  you  are  m  good  health,  as  I  am  at 
this  present  writing  ;  this  is  to  let  you  know, 
that  yesterday,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
twelve,  I  was  hanged,  drawn^  and  quartered, 
I  died  very  penitently,  and  every  body  thought 
my  case  very  hard.  Remember  me  kindly  to 
my  poor  fatherless  children. 

*  Yours,  until  death, 

*  w.  B.» 

It  so  happened,  that  this  honest  fellow  was 
relieved  by  a  party  of  his  friends,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  all  the  rebels  banged  who 
had  been  his  enemies.  I  must  not  omit  a  cir- 
cumstance which  exposed  him  to  raillery  his 
whole  life  after.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  next 
post,  tbat'Viould  have  set  all  things  clear,  his 
wife  was  married  to  a  second  husband,  who 
lived  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  her ;  and 
the  corporal,  who  was  a  man  of  plain  under- 
standing, did  not  care  to  stir  in  the  matter,  as 
knowing  that  she  had  the  news  of  his  death 
under  his  own  hand,  which  she  might  have 
produced  upon  occasion. 


^»»^»^^*»^^^^^* 
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From  my  own  Apartment^  Jpril  S8. 
It  has  always  been  my  endeavour  to  distin- 
guish between  realities  and  appearances,  and  to 
separate  true  merit  from  the  pretence  to  it. 
As  it  shall  ever  be  my  study  to  make  discoveries 
of  this  nature  in  human  life,  and  to  settle  the 
proper  distinctions  between  the  virtues  and 
perfections  of  mankind,  and  those  false  coburs 
and  resemblances  of  them  that  shine  alike  in 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  so  I  shall  be  more  par- 
ticularly careful  to  search  into  the  various 
merits  and  pretences  of  the  learned  world.  This 
is  the  more  necessary,  because  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  combination  among  the  pedants 
to  extol  one  another's  labours,  and  cry  up  one 
another's  parts ;  while  men  of  sense,  either 
through   that   modesty*  which   is  natural  to 
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them,  or  the  Mom  they  have  for  such  trifling 
commendations,  enjoy  their  stock  of  knotvledfc, 
like  a  hklden  treasure,  with  satisfaction  and 
sHence.  Pedantry,  indeed,  in  learning  is  like 
hypocrisy  in  religion,  a  form  of  knowledge 
without  the  power  of  it ;  that  attracts  the  eyes 
of  the  common  people;  breaks  out  in  noise  and 
show ;  and  finds  its  reward  not  from  any  inward 
pleasure  that  attends  it,  but  from  the  praises 
and  approbations  which  it  receives  fh>ro  men. 

Of  this  shallow  species  there  is  not  a  more 
importunate,  empty,  and  conceited  animal, 
than  that  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  a  Critic.  This,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word,  is  one  that,  without  entering  into 
the  sense  and  soul  of  an  author,  has  a  few 
general  rules,  which,  like  mechanical  instru- 
ments, he  applies  to  the  works  of  every  writer ; 
and  as  they  quadrate  with  them,  pronounces 
the  author  perfect  or  defective.  He  is  master 
of  a  certain  set  of  words,  as  UnUy,  Style^  Fire, 
Phlegm,  Easy  J  Natural,  TVint,  Stniim^nt,  and 
the  like ;  which  he  varies,  compounds,  divides, 
and  throws  together,  in  every  part  of  his  dis- 
course, without  any  thought  or  meaning.  The 
marks  you  may  know  him  by  are,  an  elevated 
eye  and  dogmatical  brow,  a  positive  voice  and 
a  contempt  for  every  thing  that  comes  out, 
whether  he  has  read  it  or  not.  He  dwells 
altogether  in  generals.  He  praises  or  dispraises 
in  the  lump.  He  shakes  his  head  very  fre- 
quently at  the  pedantry  of  universities,  and 
bursts  into  laughter  when  you  mention  an 
author  that  is  not  known  at  Will's.  He  hath 
formed  his  judgment  upon  Homer,  Horace, 
and  Virgil,  not  from  their  own  works,  but  from 
those  of  Rapin  and  Bossu.  He  knows  his  own 
strength  so  well,  that  he  never  dares  praise  any 
thing  in  which  he  has  not  a  French  author  for 
his  voucher. 

With  these  extraordinary  talents  and  accom- 
plishments, sir  Timothy  Tittle  *  putt  men  in 
vogue,  or  condemns  them  to  obscurity ;  and  sits 
as  judge  of  life  and  death  upon  every  author 
that  appears  in  public.  It  is  impossible  to 
represent  the  pangs,  agonies,  and  convulsions, 
which  sir  Timothy  expresses  in  every  feature 
of  his  face,  and  muscle  of  his  body,  uoon  the 
reading  of  a  bad  poet. 

About  a  week  ago,  I  was  eng^aged,  at  a  fiiend*s 
house  of  mine,  in  an  ag^eable  conversation  with 
his  wifie  and  daughters,  when,  in  the  height  of 
our  mirth,  sir  Timothy,  who  makes  love  to  my 
friend*s  eldest  daughter,  came  in  amongst  us, 
puffing  and  blowing  as  if  he  had  been  very 
much  out  of  breath.  He  immediately  called 
for  a  chair,  and  desired  leave  to  sit  down  without 
any  further  ceremony.  I  asked  him,  where  he 
had  been  ?  whether  he  was  out  of  order?  He 
only  replied,  that  he  was  quite  spent,  and  fell 
a  cursing  in  soliloquy.    I  could  hear  him  cry, 


•  Henry  Cromwell,  Esq.  U  Mkl,  to  have  beeu  the  ongi- 
0«1  of  ilr  Timothj  TiUle. 


A  wicked  rogue  An  execrable  wretch  — — 
Was  there  ever  such  a  monster  !**  The  young 
ladies  upon  this  began  to  be  afifrighted,  and 
asked,  whether  any  one  had  hurt  him?  He 
answered  nothing,  but  still  talked  to  himself. 
'  To  lay  the  first  scene,'  says  he,  *  in  St.  James's 
park,  and  the  last  in  Northamptonshire  !' '  Is 
that  all,'  said  I  ?  '  Then  I  suppose  you  have 
been  at  the  rehearsal  of  a  play  this  morning/ 
'  Been !'  says  he,  *  I  have  been  at  Northampton, 
in  the  Park,  in  a  lady's  bed>chamber,  in  a 
dining-room,  every  where ;  the  rogue  has  led 
me  such  a  dance — .'  Though  I  could  scarce  for- 
bear laughing  at  his  discourse,  I  told  him  I  was 
glad  it  was  no  worse,  and  that  he  was  only 
metaphorically  weary.  '  In  short,  sir,'  says  he, 
'  the  author  has  not  observed  a  single  unity 
in  bis  whole  play;  the  scene  shifts  in  every 
dialogue;  the  villain  has  hurried  me  up  and 
down  at  such  a  rate,  that  I  am  tired  oflf  my 
legs.'  I  could  not  but  observe  with  some 
pleasure,  that  the  young  lady  whom  he  made 
love  to,  conceived  a  very  just  aversion  towards 
him,  upon  seeing  him  so  very  passionate  in 
trifles.  And  as  she  had  that  natural  sense 
which  makes  her  a  better  judge  than  a  thou- 
sand critics,  she  began  to  rally  him  upon  this 
foolish  humour.  *  For  my  part,'  says  she, '  I  never 
knew  a  play  take  that  was  written  up  to  your 
rules,  as  you  call  them.'  *  How,  madam  !*  says 
he,  '  is  that  your  opinbn  ?  I  am  sure  you  have 
a  better  taste.'  '  It  is  a  pretty  kind  of  magic,' 
says  she,  '  the  poets  have,  to  transport  an 
audience  from  place  to  place  without  the  help 
of  a  coach  and  horses ;  I  could  travel  round 
the  world  at  such  a  rate.  It  is  such  an  enter- 
tainment as  an  enchantress  finds  when  she 
fancies  herself  in  a  wood,  or  upon  a  mountain, 
at  a  feast,  or  a  solemnity ;  though  at  the  sane 
time  she  has  never  stirred  out  of  her  cottage.' 
'  Your  simile,  madam/  says  sir  Timothy,  is 
by  no  means  just.'  *  Pray,'  says  she, '  let  my 
similes  pass  without  a  criticism.  I  must  con- 
fess,'«continued  she,  (for  I  found  she  was  resolved 
to  exasperate  him)  '  I  laughed  very  heartily  at 
the  last  new  comedy  which  you  found  so  much 
fault  with/  *,But,  madam,'  says  he,  *  you  ought 
not  to  have  laughed  ;  and  I  defy  any  one  to 
show  me  a  single  rule  that  you  could  laugh 
by/  '  Ought  not  to  laugh  !*  says  she ;  *  pray 
who  should  hinder  me  ?*  '  Madam,'  says  be, 
'  there  are  such  people  in  the  world  as  Rapin, 
Dader,  and  several  others,  that  ought  to  have 
spoiled  your  mirth.'  '  I  have  heard,'  says  the 
young  lady,  '  that  your  great  critics  are  always 
very  bad  poets :  I  fancy  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  the  works  of  the  one  and  th« 
other,  as  there  is  between  the  carriage  of  a 
dancing-master  and  a  gentleman.  I  must 
confSess,'  continued  she, '  I  would  not  be  trou- 
bled with  so  fine  a  judgment  as  yours  is ;  for  I 
find  you  feel  more  vexation  in  a  bad  comedy, 
than  I  do  in  a  deep  tragedy.'  '  Madam/ sa/a 
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flir Timothy,'  thai  is  Dot  my  fault ;  they  sliould 
Ifarn  the  art  of  writiDg^/  *  For  my  part,*  says 
^heyouDi^  lady/ 1  should  think  the  {greatest  art 
in  your  writers  of  comedies  is  to  please.'  '  To 
please  V  says  sir  Timothy ;  and  immediately 
fell  a-laughinp.  '  Truly.*  says  she, '  that  is  my 
opinion.'  Upon  this,  he  composed  his  counte- 
nance, looked  upon  his  watch,  and  took  his 
iezre. 

1  hear  that  sir  Timothy  has  not  heen  at  my 
friend's  house  since  this  notahle  conference,  to 
the  freat  satisfaction  of  the  youn;  l^dy,  who  by 
this  means  has  gut  rid  of  a  very  impertinent  fop. 

1  must  confess,  I  could  not  but  observe,  with 
a  pvat  deal  of  surprise,  how  this  gentleman, 
by  his  ill-nature,  folly,  and  affectation,  had 
made  hiotself  capable  of  suffering  so  many 
imaginary  pains,  and  looking  with  such  a 
■enseless  severity  upon  the  common  diversions 
of  life. 
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-DIeend*,  ucen/la  locntnK. 

i/or.  Kp.  vil.7«. 


-He  nM, 


Or  ritht,  or  wroDft  what  cunc  iMu  hish««d. 

Framit. 

Thb  wond  is  so  overgrown  with  singularities 
in  behaviour*  and  method  of  living,  that  I  have 
no  sooner  laul  before  mankind  the  absurdity  of 
one  species  of  men,  but  there  starts  up  to  my 
view  some  new  ttet  of  impertinents  that  had 
before  escaped  notice.  This  afternoon,  as  I  was 
talking  with  fine  Mrs.  Sprightly's  porter,  and 
desiring  admittance  upon  an  extraordinary 
occaswn,  it  was  my  fate  to  be  spied  by  Tom 
Modcly,  riding  by  in  his  chariot.  He  did  me 
the  honour  to  stop,  and  asked, '  what  I  did 
there  on  a  Monday  ?'  I  answered,  *  that  I  bad 
business  of  importance,  which  I  wanted  to 
communicate  to  the  lady  of  the  house.'  Tom 
is  one  of  those  fools,  who  look  upon  knowledge 
of  the  fashion  to  be  the  only  liberal  science  ; 
and  was  so  rough  as  to  tell  me,  *  that  a  well- 
bred  man  would  as  soon  call  upon  a  lady,  who 
k§ep»  a  day,  at  midnight,  as  on  any  day  but 
that  which  she  professes  being  at  home.  '  There 
are  rules  and  decorums,'  adds  he>  '  which  are 
never  to  be  transgressed  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  world ;  and  he  who  offends  in  that 
kind,  ought  not  to  take  it  ill  if  he  is  turned 
away,  even  when  be  sees  the  person  look  out  at 
her  window  whom  he  enquires  for.  Nay,' 
said  he,  *  my  lady  Dimple  is  so  positive  in  this 
rule,  that  she  takes  it  for  a  piece  of  good  breed- 
ing and  distinction  to  deny  herself  with  her 
own  month*  Mrs.  Comma,  the  great  scholar, 
insists  upon  it,  and  I  myself  have  heard  her 
assert^  lliat  a  k>rd*s  porter,  or  a  lady's  woman, 
rannot  he  said  to  lie  in  that  case,  because  they 


act  by  instruction ;  and  their  words  are  t:u  more 
their  own,  than  those  of  a  puppet.' 

He  was  goin^  on  with  his  ribaldry,  when  on  a 
sudden  he  looked  on  his  watch,  and  said,  *  he 
had  twenty  visits  to  make,*  and  drove  away  with- 
out fuKber  ceremony.  1  was  then  at  leisure 
to  reflect  upon  the  tasteless  manner  of  life, 
which  a  set  of  idle  fellows  lead  in  this  town, 
and  spend  youth  itself  with  less  spirit,  than 
other  men  do  their  old  age.  lliese  expletives 
in  human  society,  though  they  are  in  ihem- 
ielves  wholly  insignificant,  become  uf  some 
consideration  when  they  are  mixed  witli  others. 
I  am  very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  define,  or 
under  what  character,  distinction,  or  d(ftiomi- 
nation,  to  place  them  ;  except  you  ^ive  me 
leave  to  call  them  the  order  of  the  Insipids.  ^ 
This  order  is  in  its  extent  like  that  of  the 
Jesuits ;  and  you  see  of  them  in  every  way  of 
life,  and  in  every  profession.  Tom  Modely  has 
long  appeared  to  me  at  the  head  of  this  ftpecles. 
By  being  habitually  in  the  best  company*  be 
knows  perfectly  well  when  a  coat  is  well  cut, 
6r  a  periwig  well  mounted.  As  soon  as  you 
enter  the  place  where  he  is,  he  tells  the  next 
man  to  him,  who  is  your  tailor,  and  Judges 
of  you  more  from  the  choice  of  your  periwig*- 
maker  than  of  your  friend.  His  business  in 
this  world  is  to  be  wen  dressed ;  and  the  great- 
est circumstance  that  is  to  be  recorded  in  his 
annals  is,  that  he  wears  twerUp  tMrte  a  week. 
Thus,  without  ever  speaking  reason  among  the 
men,  or  passbn  among  the  women,  he  is  every 
where  well  received ;  and,  without  any  one  man  s 
esteem,  he  has  eveiy  man's  indulgence. 

This  order  has  produced  great  numbers  of 
tolerable  copiers  in  painting,  good  rhymers  io 
poetry,  and  harmless  projectors  in  politics.  You 
may  see  them  at  first  sig^t  grow  acquainted 
by  sympathy ;  insomuch,  that  one  who  bad 
not  studied  nature,  and  did  not  know  the  true 
cause  of  their  sudden  familiarities,  would  think 
that  they  bad  some  secret  intimation  of  each 
other,  like  the  Free- masons.  The  other  day 
at  Will's  I  heard  Moddy,  and  a  critic  of  the 
same  order,  show  their  equal  talents  with  great 
delight.  The  teamed  InHfid  was  commending 
Racine's  turns ;  the  gerUeel  Lu^jrid^  Devillier's 
curls. 

These  creatures,  when  they  are  not  (breed 
into  any  particular  emplo3rment,  for  want  of 
ideas  in  their  own  imaginations,  are  the  con- 
stant plague  of  all  they  meet  with,  by  enquiries 
for  news  and  scandal,  which  makes  them  the 
heroes  of  visiting-days ;  where  they  help  the 
design  of  the  meeting,  which  is  to  pass  away 
that  odious  thing  called  tiwte,  in  discourses  too 
trivial  to  raise  any  reflections  which  may  put 
well-bred  persons  to  the  trouble  of  thinking. 

From  my  own  jfyartmeni,  Ahy  1 . 
I  was  looking  out  of  my  pariour-window  this 
morning;   and  receiving  the  honours   which 
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Mar^ry,  the  milk-maid  to  our  lane,  was  doing 
me,  by  dancing  before  my  door  wiih  the  pkUe 
rf  half  her  cutfomers  on  her  head,  when  Mr. 
Clayton,  the  author  of  Arsinoe,  made  me  a 
visit,  and  desired  me  to  insert  the  following 
advertisement  in  my  ensuing  paper. 

'  The  pastoral  masque,  composed  by  Mr. 
Clayton,  author  of  Arsiooe,  will  be  performed 
OD  Wednesday,  the  third  instant,  in  the  great 
room  at  York- buildings.  Tickets  to  be  had  at 
White's  Chocolate-house,  St.  James's  Coffee- 
bouse,  in  St.  James's-street,  and  Young  Man's 
Coffee-house. 

Noted — ^The  tickets  delivered  out  for  the 
twenty- seventh  of  April,  will  be  then  Uken.' 

When  I  granted  his  request,  I  made  one  to 
him,  which  was,  that  the  performers  should 
put  their  instruments  in  tune  before  the  au- 
dience came  in  >  for  that  I  thought  the  re- 
sentment of  the  eastern  prince,  who,  according 
to  the  old  story,  took  tuning  for  playing,  to  be 
very  just  and  natural.  He  was  so  civil,  as 
not  only  to  promise  that  favour ;  but  also  to 
assure  me,  that  he  would  order  the  heels  qfi/te 
pe^ormers  to  be  vn^ffled  in  cotton^  that  the 
artists  in  so  polite  an  age  as  ours,  may  not  in- 
termix with  their  harmony,  a  custom,  which 
•o  nearly  resembles  the  stamping-dances  of 
the  West-Indians  or  Hottentots. 

ADVfillTlSEMENTi. 

A  Bass-viol  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff^s  acquain- 
tance, whose  mind  and  fortune  do  not  very 
exactly  agree,  proposes  to  set  himself  to  sale 
by  way  of  lottery.  Ten  thousand  pounds  is 
the  sum  to  be  raise<|,  at  threepence  a  tiekt>t, 
in  consideratkm  that  there  are  more  women 
who  are  willing  to  be  married,  than  that  can 
spare  a  greater  sum.  He  has  already  made 
over  his  person  to  trustees  for  the  said  money 
to  be  forthcoming,  and  ready  to  take  to  wife 
the  fortunate  woman  that  wins  him. 

N.  B.  Tickets  are  given  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
Lillie,  and  by  Mr.  John  Morphew.  Each  ad- 
venturer must  be  a  virgin,  and  subscribe  her 
name  to  her  ticket. 

bpnr4«na  of  most 


sons  unbecoming  airs,  shall  be  immediately 
forfeited  and  sold ;  and  of  the  sum  arising 
from  the  sale  thereof,  a  ninth  part  shall  be  paid 
to  the  poor,  and  the  rest  to  the  overseers. 
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Scgnina  in  itint  animns  demisM  per  aore*, 

Qnam  qnac  stiul  ucuUs  sabmiBsa  fidelibia. Uar. 


-What  we  hear, 


WUb  weaker  panioD  will  aficct  Uie  heart, 

Tban  wbcu  ihe  (Utlifal  eye  beholds  the  pail.    F  ancis. 

From  my  own  Apartmenit  May  2. 
Having  received  notice,  that  the  famous 
actor,  Mr.  Betterton,  was  to  be  interred  this 
evening  in  the  doysters  near  Westminster- 
abbey,  I  was  resolved  to  walk  thither ;  and  see 
the  last  office  done  to  a  man  whom  I  had  al- 
wa3rs  very  much  admired,  and  from  whose  ac- 
tion I  had  received  more  strong  impressions  of 
what  is  great  and  noble  in  human  nature,  than 
from  the  arguments  of  the  most  solid  philoso- 
phers, or  the  descriptions  of  the  most  charming 
poets  I  had  read.  As  the  rude  and  untaught 
multitude  are  no  way  wrought  upon  more  ef- 
fectually, tban  by  seeing  public  punishments 
and  executions  ;  so  men  of  letters  and  education 
feel  their  humanity  most  forcibly  exercised, 
when  they  attend  the  obsequies  of  n»en  who 
had  arrived  at  any  perfection  in  liberal  accom- 
plishments. Theatrical  action  is  to  be  esteemed 
as  such,  except  it  be  objected  that  we  cannot 
call  that  an  art  which  cannot  be  attained  by 
art.  Voice,  stature,  motion,  and  other  gifts, 
must  be  very  bountifully  bestowed  by  nature, 
or  labour  and  industry  will  but  push  the  un- 
happy endeavourer  in  that  way  the  further  off 
his  wishes. 

Such  an  actor  as  Mr.  Betterton  ought  to  be 
recorded  with  the  same  respect  as  Roscius 
among  the  Romans.  The  greatest  orator  has 
thought  fit  to  quote  his  judgment,  and  cele- 
brate his  life.  Roscius  was  the  example  to  all 
that  would  form  themselves  into  proper  and 
winning  behaviour.  His  action  was  so  well 
adapted  to  the  sentiments  be  expressed,  that 
the  youth  of  Rome  thought  they  wanted  only 
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rdish  the  gentry  of  this  natioD  have>  at  present, 
for  the  just  and  noble  representations  in  some 
of  our  tragedies.  The  operas,  which  are  of 
•ate  introduced,  can  leave  no  trace  behind  them 
that  can  be  of  service  beyond  the  present  mo- 
ment. To  sing  and  to  dance,  are  accomplish- 
ments very  few  have  any  thoughts  of  practising ; 
but  to  speak  justly,  and  move  gracefully,  is 
what  every  man  thinks  he  does  perform,  or 
wishes  he  did. 

I  have  hardly  a  notion,  that  any  performer 
of  antiquity  could  surpass  the  action  of  Mr. 
B«^terton  in  any  of  the  occasions  in  which  he 
has  appeared  on  our  stage.  The  wonderful  agony 
which  he  appeared  in,  when  he  examined  the 
circumstance  of  the  handkerchief  in  Othello ; 
the  mixture  of  love  that  intruded  upon  bis 
mind,  upon  the  innocent  answers  Desdemona 
makes,  betrayed  in  bis  gesture  such  a  variety 
and  vicissitude  of  passions,  as  would  admonish 
a  roan  to  be  afraid  of  his  own  heart ;  and  per- 
fectly convince  him,  that  it  is  to  stab  it,  to 
admit  that  worst  of  daggers,  jealousy.  Wbo- 
.  ever  reads  in  his  closet  this  admirable  scene, 
will  find  that  he  cannot,  except  he  has  as  warm 
an  imagination  as  Shakspeare  himself,  find  any 
but  dry,  ioeoherent,  and  broken  sentences  :  but 
a  reader  that  has  seen  Betterton  act  it,  ob- 
serves, there  could  not  be  a  word  added  ;  that 
longer  speeches  had  been  unnatural,  nay,  im- 
possible, in  Othello's  circumstances.  The 
charming  passage  in  the  same  tragedy,  where 
he  tells  the  manner  of  winning  the  affection 
of  his  mistress,  was  urged  with  so  moving  and 
graceful  an  energy,  that,  while  I  walked  in  the 
cloisters,  I  thought  of  him  with  the  same  con- 
cern as  if  I  waited  for  the  remains  of  a  person 
who  had  in  real  life  done  all  that  1  had  seen 
him  represent.  The  gloom  of  the  place,  and 
faint  lights  before  the  ceremony  appeared, 
contributed  to  the  melancholy  disposition  I 
was  in  ;  and  I  began  to  be  extremely  afiSicted, 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  any  difference; 
that  Hotspur's  gallantry  was  so  unfortunate ; 
and  that  the  mirth  and  good  humour  of  Fal- 
itaff  could  not  exempt  him  from  the  grave. 
Nay,  this  occasion,  in  me  who  look  upon  the 
distinctions  amongst  men  to  be  merely  scenical, 
raised  reflections  upon  the  emptiness  of  all  hu- 
man perfection  and  greatness  in  general ;  and 
1  could  not  but  regret,  that  the  sacred  heads 
which  lie  buried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
little  portion  of  earth,  in  which  my  poor  old 
friend  is  deposited,  are  returned  to  dust  as  well 
as  he,  and  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
grave  between  the  imaginary  and  the  real 
monarch.  This  made  me  say  of  human  life 
itself,  with  Macbeth, 

TcMnorrow,  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creept  in  «  itcftlinir  r"ce  from  day  to  day 
To  the  btft  momeitf  of  recorded  Ume ! 
And  all  oar  ycaterdaya  hare  Uclitcd  fools 
Tu  thttir  «iurnal  ttight !  Out,  out,  »hort  candle 
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Life's  bat  a  walktnc  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  amts  and  ft-ets  his  hoar  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  beard  no  more. 


The  mention  I  have  here  made  of  Mr.  Bet- 
terton, for  whom  I  had,  as  long  as  I  have  known 
any  thing,  a  very  great  esteem  and  gratitude 
for  the  pleasure  he  gave  me,  can  do  him  no 
good ;  but  it  may  possibly  be  of  service  to  the 
unhappy  woman  he  has  left  behind  him,  to 
have  it  known,  that  this  g^at  tragedian  was 
never  in  a  scene  half  so  moving,  as  the  circum« 
stances  of  his  affairs  created  at  his  departure. 
His  wife,  after  a  cohabitation  of  forty  years  in 
the  strictest  amity,  has  long  pined  away  with  a 
sense  of  his  decay,  as  well  in  his  person  as  his 
little  fortune  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  that,  she 
has  herself  decayed  both  in  her  health  and 
reason.  Her  husband's  death,  added  to  her 
age  and  infirmities,  would  certainly  have  de- 
termined her  life,  but  that  the  greatness  of  her 
distress  has  been  her  relief,  by  a  present  depri- 
vation of  her  senses.  This  absence  of  reason  is 
her  best  defence  against  age,  sorrow,  poverty, 
and  sickness.  I  dwell  upon  this  account  so 
distinctly,  in  obedience  to  a  certain  great  spirit, 
who  hides  her  name,  and  has  by  letter  applied 
to  me  to  recommend  to  her  some  object  of 
compassion,  from  whom  she  may  be  concealed. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  proper  occasion  for  ex- 
erting such  heroic  generosity ;  and  as  there  is 
an  ingenuous  shame  in  those  who  have  known 
better  fortune,  to  be  reduced  to  receive  obliga- 
tions, as  well  as  a  becoming  pain  in  the  truly 
generous  to  receive  thanks ;  in  this  case  both 
those  delicacies  are  preserved  ;  for  the  person 
obliged  is  as  incapable  of  knowing  her  bene- 
factress, as  her  benefactress  is  unwilling  to  be 
known  by  her. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  it  hath  been  signified  to  the  Cen- 
sor, that  under  the  pretence  that  he  has  en- 
couraged the  Moving  Picture,  and  particularly 
admired  the  Walking  Statue,  some  persons 
within  the  liberties  of  Westminster  have  vended 
walking  Pictures,  insomuch  that  the  said  pic- 
tures have,  within  few  days  after  sales  by  auc- 
tion, returned  to  the  habitations  of  their  first 
proprietors ;  that  matter  has  been  narrowly 
looked  into,  and  orders  are  given  to  Pacolet, 
to  take  notice  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  such 
frauds,  with  directions  to  draw  their  pictures, 
that  they  may  be  hanged  in  effigy ^  in  terrorem 
to  all  auctions  for  the  future. 
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jplvm  mp  awn  Jpartmeni^  Ma/g  5. 

Never  was  man  so  much  teazed,  or  suffered 
half  so  much  uneasiness,  as  I  have  done  this 
evening  between  a  couple  of  fellows,  with  whom 
1  was  unfortunately  engaged  to  sup,  where 
there  were  also  several  others  in  company. 
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One  of  them  is  the  most  iDvincibly  impudent, 
and  the  other  as  incorrigibly  absurd.  Upon 
hearing  my  name,  the  man  of  audacity,  as  be 
calls  himself,  be^an  to  assume  an  awkward 
way  of  reserve  by  way  of  ridicule  upon  me  as  a 
Censor,  and  said, '  he  must  have  a  care  of  his 
behaviour,  for  there  would  notes  be  writ  upon 
all  that  should  pass.'  The  man  of  freedom  and 
ease,  for  such  the  other  thinks  himself,  asked 
me,  '  whether  my  sister  Jenny  was  breeding 
or  not  ?'  After  they  had  done  with  me,  they 
were  impertinent  to  a  very  smart  but  well-bred 
man ;  who  stood  his  ptmnd  very  well,  and  let 
the  company  see  they  ought,  but  could  not,  be 
out  of  countenance.  1  look  upon  such  a  de- 
fence as  a  real  good  action ;  for  whale  he  re- 
ceived their  fire,  there  was  a  modest  and  worthy 
young  gentleman  sat  secure  by  him,  and  a  lady 
of  the  family  at  the  same  time  guaided  against 
the  nauseous  familiarity  of  the  one,  and  the 
more  painful  mirth  of  the  other.  This  con- 
versation, where  there  were  a  thousand  things 
said  not  worth  repeating,  made  me  consider 
with  myself,  how  it  is  that  men  of  these  dis- 
agreeable characters  often  go  great  lengths  in 
tlie  world,  and  seldom  fail  of  out-stripping  men 
of  merit;  nay,  succeed  so  well,  that,  with  a 
load  of  imperfections  on  their  heads,  they  go 
ou  in  opposition  to  general  disesteem ;  while 
they  who  are  every  way  their  superiors,  languish 
away  their  days,  though  possessed  of  the  ap- 
probatkm  and  good- will  of  all  who  know  them. 

If  we  would  examine  into  the  secret  springs 
of  action  in  the  impudent  and  the  abaurd^  we 
shall  find,  though  they  bear  a  great  resemblance 
in  their  behaviour,  that  they  move  upon  very 
different  principles.  The  impudtni  are  pressing, 
though  they  know  they  are  disagreeable ;  the 
absurd  are  importunate,  because  they  think 
they  are  acceptable.  Impudence  is  a  vice  and 
absurdity  a  folly.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  talks  very 
agreeably  upon  the  subject  of  Impudence,  He 
takes  notice,  that  the  orator  being  asked,  what 
was  the  first,  second,  and  third  requisite  to 
make  a  fine  speaker?  still  answered,  action. 

This,  said  he,  is  the  very  outward  form  of 
speaking ;  and  yet  it  is  what  with  the  gene- 

.»!:»..   U..    .^^..^     (U,.^.     aU.^    »k«    ».«».»    ..^~... I 


has  often  furnished  me  with  an  apology  foe 
great  men  who  confer  favours  on  the  impudent. 
In  carrying  on  the  government  of  mankind» 
they  are  not  to  consider  what  meu  they  them- 
selves approve  in  tbeir  closets  and  private  con- 
versations ;  but  what  men  will  extend  them- 
selves furthest^  and  more  generally  pass  upon 
the  world  for  such  as  their  patrons  want  in  such 
and  such  stations,  and  consequently  take  so 
much  work  off  the  hands  of  those  who  emplaj 
them. 

Far  be  it,  that  I  should  attempt  to  lessen  the 
acceptance  which  men  of  this  character  meat 
with  in  the  world ;  but  I  humbly  propose  only, 
that  they  who  have  merit  of  a  different  kind 
would  accomplish  themselves  in  some  degree 
with  this  quaility  of  which  I  am  now  treating. 
Nay,  I  allow  these  gentlemen  to  press  as  for- 
ward as  they  please  in  the  advancements  of 
their  interests  and  fortunes,  but  not  to  intrude 
upon  others  in  conversation  also.  Let  them 
do  w^t  they  can  with  the  rich  and  the  greftt^ 
as  far  as  they  are  suffered  (  but  let  them  not 
interrupt  the  easy  and  agreeable.  They  maj 
be  useful  as  servants  in  ambition,  but  never  as 
associates  in  pleasure.  However,  as  I  would 
still  drive  at  something  instructive  in  eveiy 
lucubration,  I  must  recommepd  it  to  all  mem 
who  feel  in  themselves  an  impulse  towards  at- 
tempting laudable  actions,  to  acquire  such  a 
degree  of  assur^ce^  as  never  to  lose  the  pos- 
session of  themselves  in  public  or  private,  so  far 
as  to  be  incapable  of  acting  with  a  due  deoorum 
on  any  occasion  they  are  called  to.  It  is  a 
mean  want  of  fortitude  in  a  good  mai^  uot  to 
be  able  to  do  a  virtuous  action  with  as  much 
confidence  as  an  impudent  fellow  does  an  ill 
one.  There  is  no  way  of  mending  such  false 
modesty,  but  by  laying  it  down  for  a  rule,,  that 
there  is  nothing  shameful  but  what  is  criminal. 

The  Jesuits,  an  order  whose  instituMoo  if 
perfectly  calculated  for  making  ^  progress  19 
the  wor^,  take  care  to  accomplish  their  disci- 
ples for  it,  by  breaking  them  of  all  impertineut 
bashfulness*  and  accustoming  them  to  9  ready 
perform^.i^ce  of  all  indifferent  things*  I  re- 
member in  my  travels,  wbeq  I  W99  90ce  9,1  a 
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eonsidemUoii  of  all  who  have  the  instruction  of 
youth,  wliioh  of  the  two  is  the  more  inexcus- 
able,  he  who  does  eveiy  thinf  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  impudence,  or  he  who  perfonns 
nothing  throuf^h  the  oppression  of  his  modesty  f 
In  a  word,  it  Is  a  weakness  not  to  be  able  to 
attempt  what  a  man  thinks  he  oufht,  and 
there  is  no  modesty,  but  in  self-denial. 

P.  S.  Upon  my  coming  home,  I  received  the 
following  petition  and  letter. 

'  The  bumble  petition  of  Sarah  Lately ; 

•  SHEWETH, 

'  That  your  petitioner  has  been  one  of  those 
ladies  who  has  had  fine  things  constantly  spoken 
to  her  in  general  terms,  and  lived,  during  her 
most  blooming  years,  in  daily  expectation  of 
tleclaratk>ns  of  marriage,  but  msver  bad  one 
made  to  her. 

*  That  slie  is  now  in  her  grand  dimaeteric; 
which  being  above  the  space  of  knit  virginities, 
accounting  at  fifteen  years  each ; 

*  Your  petitioner  most  humbly  prays, 
that  in  the  lottery  for  the  Bass-viol 
she  may  have  four  tickets,  in  consi- 
deration that  her  single  life  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  inconstancy  of  her 
lovers,  and  not  through  the  cruelty 
or  frowardoess  of  your  petitioner. 
^  And  your  petitioner  shall,  &c.' 

•  M(i.  BlCKEBifrAFF*  M*y  3.  JTltt. 

*  According  to  my  fancy,  you  took  a  much 
better  way  to  dispose  of  t^  Bas$*viol  in  yester- 
day's paper,  than  you  did  in  your  Table  of 
Marriage.  1  desire  the  benefit  of  a  lottery  fur 
myself  too— The  asanaer  of  it  ]  leave  to 
your  own  discretion :  only  if  you  can— —allow 
the  tickets  at  above  five  farthings  a  piece.  Pray 
accept  of  one  ticket  for  your  trouble ;  and  I  wish 
you  may  be  the  fortunate  man  that  wins. 

*  Your  very  humble  servant  until  then, 

•  ISABELLA  KIT. 

I  must  own  the  request  of  the  aged  petitioner 
to  he  founded  upon  a  very  undeserved  distress ; 
and  since  sbe  might,  had  she  had  justice  done 
her,  been  mother  of  many  pretenders  to  this 
prixe,  instead  of  being  one  herself,  I  do  readily 
grant  ber  demand ;  but  as  for  the  nrooosal  of 


The  summer  season  now  approaehing,  se- 
veral of  our  family  have  invited  me  to  pass 
away  a  month  or  two  in  the  country ;  and  in- 
deed nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  me 
than  such  a  recess,  did  I  not  consider  that  1  am 
by  tW9  gnaris  a  worse  companion  tbaa  when 
I  was  Ukst  among  my  relations ;  and  I  am  ad- 
monished by  some  of  our  club,  who  lately  vkttcd 
Staffordshire,  that  they  drink  at  a  greaier  rate 
than  they  did  at  that  time.  As  every  soil  does 
not  produce  every  firuit  or  tree,  so  every  vice 
is  not  the  growth  of  every  kind  of  life  ;  and  I 
have,  ever  since  I  could  think,  been  astonished, 
that  drinking  should  be  the  vice  of  the  coun- 
try. If  it  were  possible  to  add  to  all  our  senses, 
as  we  do  to  that  of  sight  by  perspectives,  we 
should,  methtnks,  more  particularly  labour  to 
improve  them  in  the  midst  of  the  variety  of 
beauteous  objects,  which  nature  has  produced 
to  eiiAertaMi  us  in  the  country ;  and  do  we  ia 
that  place  destroy  the  use  of  what  organs  we 
have  ?  As  for  my  part,  1  cannot  but  lament, 
the  destruction  that  has  been  made  of  the  wild, 
beasts  of  the  field,  when  I  se«  large  tracks  o£ 
earth  possessed  by  men  who  take  no  advantage 
of  their  being  ratkmal,  but  lead  mere  auimalt 
lives ;  making  it  their  whole  endeavour  to  kilV 
in  themselves  all  th^  have  above  beasts,  to» 
wit,  the  use  of  reason,  and  taste  of  society.  I| 
is  frequently  boasted  in  the  writipgs  of  orator^ 
and  poets,  that  it  is  to  eloquence  and  poesy  we 
owe  that  we  are  drawn  out  of  woods  and  soli* 
tudes  into  towns  and  cities,  and  from  a  wild 
and  savage  being  become  acquainted  with  tbe> 
laws  of  humanity  and  civility.  If  we  are  obliged 
to  these  arts  for  so  great  service,  I  could  wish 
they  were  employed  to  give  us  a  second  turn  ; 
that  as  they  have  brought  us  to  dwell  in  society, 
a  blessing  which  no  other  creatMres  know,  so 
they  would  persuade  us,  now  they  have  settled 
us,  to  lay  out  all  our  thoughta  in  surpassing 
each  other  m  those  faculties  in  wbiob  only  we 
excel  other  creatures.  But  it  is  aA  present  stt 
far  otherwise,  that  the  contention  seems  to  be» 
who  shall  l)e  most  eminent  in  performances 
wherein  beasts  tvjoy  greater  abilities  than  we 
have.  I  will  undertake,  were  the  butler  and 
swineherd,    at  any   true  esquire's    in  Great 
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estate,  but  he  who  knows  bow  to  ei\|oy  it 
Nay,  it  sbmll  never  he  allowed,  that  the  land  is 
not  a  waste,  when  the  master  ii  uncultivated. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  confusion,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  a  peasant  with  a  {^reat  estate  is  but  an  in- 
eunnbent,  and  that  he  must  be  a  gentleman  to 
be  a  landlord.  A  landlord  enjoys  what  be  has 
with  bis  heart,  an  incumbent  with  his  stomach. 
Gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  riot,  are  the  en- 
tertainments of  an  incumbent ;  benevolence, 
civility,  social  and  human  virtues,  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  landlord.  Who,  that  has  any 
passion  for  his  native  country,  does  not  think 
it  worse  than  conquered,  when  so  lar^  dimen- 
sions of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  savages,  that 
know  no  use  of  property,  but  to  be  tyrants ; 
or  liberty,  but  to  be  unmannerly  ?  A  gentleman 
in  a  country-life  enjoys  paradise  with  a  temper 
fit  for  it ;  a  clown  is  cursed  in  it  with  all  the 
cutting  and  unruly  passions  man  could  be  tor^ 
mented  with  when  be  was  expelled  from  it. 

There  is  no  character  more  deservedly  es- 
teemed than  that  of  a  country  gentleman,  who 
understands  the  station  in  which  heaven  and 
nature  have  placed  him.  He  is  father  to  his 
tenants,  and  patron  to  his  neighbours,  and  is 
more  superior  to  those  of  lower  fortune  by  bis 
benevolence  than  his  possessions.  He  justly 
divides  his  time  between  solitude  and  company, 
•o  as  to  use  the  one  for  the  other.  His  life  Is 
spent  in  the  good  offices  of  an  advocate,  a  re- 
feree, a  companion,  a  mediator,  and  a  friend. 
His  counsel  and  knowleilge  are  a  guard  to  the 
simplicity  and  innocence  of  those  of  lower 
talents,  and  the  entertainment  and  happiness  of 
those  of  equal.  When  a  man  in  a  country-life 
has  this  turn,  as  it  is  hoped  thousands  have,  he 
lives  in  a  more  happy  condition  than  any  that 
is  described  in  the  pastoral  descriptions  of  poets, 
or  the  vain-glorious  solitudes  recorded  by  philo- 
sophers. 

To  a  thinking  man  it  would  seem  prodigious, 
that  the  very  situation  in  a  country- life  does 
not  incline  men  to  a  scorn  of  the  mean  grati- 
fications some  take  in  it.  To  stand  by  a 
stream,  naturally  lulls  the  mind  into  composure 
and  reverence ;  to  walk  in  shadei,  diversifies 
that  pleasure  ;  and  a  bright  sunshine  makes  a 
man  consider  all  nature  in  gladness  and  him- 


carry  into  the  country  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  well  as  of  nature.    The  leisure  of  suck 
persons  is  endeared  and  refined  by  reflection  y 
upon  cares  and  inquietudes.    The  absence  of  \ 
past  labours  doubles  present  pleasures,  which  it   \ 
f  till  augmented,  if  the  person  in  solitude  has  the    ; 
happiness  ofbetng  addicted  to  letters.  My  cousin    ' 
Frank  Bickerstaif  gives  me  a  very  good  notion  /' 
of  this  sort  of  felicity  in  the  following  letter : 
«SIR, 
'  I  write  this  to  communicate  to  you   the 
happiness  1  have  in  the  neighbourhood  and  con- 
versation of  the  noble  lord,  whose  health  you 
enquired  after   in  your  last.     I  have  bought 
that  little  hovel  which  borders  upon  his  royalty ; 
but  am   so  far  from  being  oppressed  by  his 
greatness,  that  I,  who  know  no  envy,  and  he, , 
who  is  above  pride,  mutually  recommend  our- 
selves to  each  other  by  the  difference  of  our 
fortunes.     He  esteems  me  for  being  so  well 
pleased  with  a  little,  and  I  admire  him   for 
enjoying  so  handsomely  a  great  deal.     He  has 
not  the  little  taste  of  observing  the  colour  of  a 
tulip,  or  the  edging  of  a  leaf  of  box  ;  but  re- 
joices in  open  views,  the  regularity  of  this  plan- 
tation, and  the  wildness  of  another,  as  well  as 
the  fall  of  a  river,  the  rising  of  a  promontory,  , 
and  all  other  objects  fit  to  entertain  a  mind  like  / 
his,  that  has  been  long  versed  in  great  and  '' 
public  amusements.    The  make  of  the  soul  is  ' 
as   much  seen  in  leisure  as  in  business.    He 
has  long  lived  in  courts,  and  been  admired  in 
assemblies ;  so  that  he  has  added  to  experience 
a  most  charming  eloquence,  by  which  he  com- 
municates to  me  the  ideas  of  my  own  mind 
upon  the  ol^ects  we  meet  with  so  agreeably, 
that  with  his  company  in  the  fields,  I  at  once 
enjoy  the  country,  and  a  landscape  of  it     He  if 
now  altering  the  course  of  canals  and  rivulets, 
in  which  he  has  an  eye  to  his  neighbour's  satis- 
faction, as  well  as  bis  own.     He  often  makes 
me  presents  by  turning  the  water   into   my 
grounds,  and  sends  me  fish  by  their  own  streams. 
To  avoid  my  thanks,  he  makes  nature  the  in- 
strument of  his  bounty,    and  does   all   good 
offices  so  much  with  the  air  of  a  companion, 
that  his  frankness  hides  his  own  condescensionj 
as  well  as  ray  gratitude.     Leave  the  world  to 
itself,  and  come  ««»  us 
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Fi-om  my  own  Apartment^  May  )0. 

Having  this  morning  spent  some  time  in 
reading  on  tlie  subject  of  the  vicissitude  of 
human  life,  1  laid  aside  my  book,  and  began  to 
ruminate  on  the  discourse  which  raised  in  me 
those  reflections.  I  believed  it  a  very  good 
ofllce  to  the  world,  to  sit  down  and  show  others 
the  road,  in  which  1  am  experienced  by  my 
wanderings  and  errors.  This  is  Seneca's  way  of 
thinking,  and  he  had  half  convinced  me,  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  our  true  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity, to  fix  our  minds  upon  any  thing  which 
is  in  the  power  of  fortune.  It  is  excusable  only 
in  animals  who  have  not  the  use  of  reason,  to 
be  catcbed  by  hooks  and  baits.  Wealth,  glory, 
and  power,  which  the  ordinary  people  look  up 
at  with  admiration*  the  learned  and  wise  know 
to  be  only  so  many  snares  laid  to  enslave  them. 
There  is  nothing  ^rther  to  be  sought  for  with 
earnestness,  than  what  will  clothe  and  feed  us. 
If  we  pamper  ourselves  in  our  diet,  or  give  our 
imaginations  a  loose  in  our  desires,  the  body 
will  no  longer  obey  the  mind.  Let  us  think 
no  further  than  to  defend  ourselves  against 
hunger,  thirst,  and  cold.  We  are  to  remember 
that  every  thing  else  is  despicable*  and  not 
worth  our  care.  To  want  little  is  true  gran- 
deur, and  very  few  «-hings  are  great,  to  a  great 
mind.  Those  who  form  their  thoughts  in  this 
manner,  and  abstract  themselves  from  the 
world,  are  out  of  the  way  of  fortune,  and  can 
look  with  contempt  both  on  her  favours  and  her 
frowns.  At  the  same  time,  they  who  separate 
themselves  from  the  immediate  commerce  with 
the  busy  part  of  mankind,  are  still  beneficial 
to  them,  while,  by  their  studies  and  writings, 
they  recommend  to  them  the  small  value  which 
ought  to  be  put  upon  what  they  pursue  with  so 
much  labour  and  disquiet.  Whilst  such  men 
are  thought  the  most  idle,  they  are  the  most 
usefully  employed.  They  have  all  things,  both 
human  and  divine,  under  consideration.  To  be 
perfectly  free  from  the  insults  of  fortune,  we 
sh»u4d  arm  ourselves  with  their  reflections.  We 
should  learn,  that  none  but  intellectual  posses- 
sions are  what  we  can  properly  call  our  own. 
AH  things  from  without  are  but  borrowed. 
What  fortune  gives  us,  is  not  ours ;  and  what- 
ever she  gives,  she  can  take  away. 

It  is  a  common  imputation  to  Seneca,  that 
though  he  declaimed  with  so  much  strength  of 
reason,  and  a  stoical  contempt  of  riches  and 
power,  be  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  men  in  Rome.  I 
know  no  instance  of  his  being  insolent  in  that 
fortune,  and  can  therefore  read  his  thoughts  on 
those  subjects  with  the  more  deference.  I  will 
not  give  philosophy  so  poor  a  look  as  to  say  it 
cannot  live  in  courts  ;  but  1  am  of  epiiiion,  that 
it  is  there  in  the  greatest  eminence,  when, 
amidst  the  affluence  of  all  the  world  can  bestow, 
and  the  addresses  of  a  crowd  who  follow  him 
for  that  reason,  a  mau  can  think  both  of  him- 


self and  those  aboot  him,  abstracted  froin  these 
circumstanees.  Such  a  philoeopher  is  as  much 
above  an  anchorite,  as  a  wise  matron,  who 
passes  through  the  world  with  innocence,  is 
preferable  to  the  nun  who  locks  herself  up 
from  it. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  I  left  my  lodging,  and 
took  a  walk  to  the  court-end  of  the  town  ;  and 
the  hurry  and  busy  faces  1  met  with  about 
Whitehall,  made  roe  form  to  myself  ideas  of 
the  different  prospects  of  all  1  saw,  from  the 
turn  and  cast  of  their  countenances.  All,  me- 
thought,  had  the  same  thing  in  view ;  but  pro- 
secuted their  hopes  with  a  different  air.  Some 
showed  an  unbecoming  eagerness,  some  a  surly 
impatience,  some  a  winning  defeience ;  buttba 
generality  a  servile  complaisance. 

I  could  not  but  observe,  as  1  roved  about  the 
offices,  that  all  who  were  stall  but  in  expectation, 
murmured  at  Fortune;  and  all  who  had 
obtained  their  wishes,  immediately  began  to 
say,  there  was  no  such  being.  £a«:h  believed 
it  an  act  of  blind  chance  that  any  other  man 
was  preferred,  but  owed  only  to  service  and 
merit  what  he  had  obtained  himself.  It  is  the 
fault  of  studious  men  to  appear  in  public  with 
too  contemplative  a  carriage :  auil  I  began  to 
observe,  that  my  figure,  age,  and  dress,  made 
me  particular ;  for  which  reason,  I  thought  it 
better  to  remove  a  studious  countenance  from 
among  busy  ones,  and  take  a  turn  with  a  friend 
in  the  Privy -garden. 

When  my  friend  was  alone  with  me  there, 
'  Isaac,'  said  he,  *  1  know  you  come  abroad 
only  to  moralize  and  make  observations ;  and 
I  will  carry  you  hard  by,  where  you  shall  see 
all  that  you  have  yourself  considered  or  read  in 
authors,  or  collected  from  experience,  concern- 
ing  blind  Fortune  and  irresistible  Destiny,  il- 
lustrated in  real  persons,  and  proper  mecha- 
nisms. The  graces,  the  muses,  the  fates,  all 
the  beings  which  have  a  good  or  ill  influence 
upon  human  life,  are,  you  will  say,  very  Justly 
figured  in  the  persons  of  women ;  and  where 
I  am  carrying  you,  you  will  see  enough  of 
that  sex  together,  in  an  employment  which 
will  have  so  important  an  effect  upon  those 
who  are  to  receive  their  manufacture,  as  will 
make  them  be  respectively  called  deities  or 
furies,  as  their  labour  shall  prove  disadvan- 
tageous or  successful  to  their  votaries.*  With- 
out waiting  for  my  answer,  he  carried  me  to 
an  apartment  contiguous  to  the  Banqueting- 
house,  where  there  were  placed  at  two  long 
tables  a  large  company  of  young  women,  in 
decent  and  agreeable  habits,  making  up  tickets 
for  the  lottery  appointed  by  the  government. 
There  walked  between  the  tables  a  person  who 
presided  over  the  work.  This  gentlewoman 
seemed  an  emblem  of  fortune ;  she  commanded, 
as  if  unconcerned  in  their  business ;  and  though 
every  thing  was  performed  by  her  direction, 
she  did  not  visibly  interpose  in  particulars. 
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Slie  teemed  in  pain  at  tmr  near  approacb  to 
ber,  and  must  to  approve  ns  when  we  made  her 
no  advances.  Her  beig^ht,  ber  mien,  ber  g^es- 
ture,  ber  shape,  and  ber  countenance,  had 
iometbin^  that  spoice  familiarity  and  dignity. 
She  therefore  appeared  to  be  not  only  a  picture 
of  fortune,  but  of  fortune  as  I  liked  ber ;  which 
mmde  roe  break  out  in  the  following  words : 

'  MADAM, 

*  I  am  veiy  g^lad  to  see  the  fate  of  the  many, 
wbo  now  languish  in  expectation  of  what  will 
be  the  event  of  your  labours,  in  the  hands  of 
one  wbo  can  act  with  so  impartial  an  indiffer- 
ence. Pardon  me,  that  bave  often  seen  you 
before,  and  bave  lost  you  for  want  of  tbe  re- 
spect due  to  you.  Let  me  beg  of  you,  wbo 
bave  both  tbe  furnishing  and  turning  of  that 
wheel  of  lots,  to  be  unlike  tbe  rest  of  your  sea ; 
repulse  tbe  forward  and  the  bold,  and  favour 
the  modest  and  the  bumble.  I  know  you  fly 
tbe  importunate ;  but  smile  no  more  on  the 
careless.  Add  not  to  tbe  coffers  of  tbe  usurer ; 
but  give  tbe  power  of  bestowing  to  the  gener- 
ous. Continue  bis  wants,  wbo  cannot  enjoy 
or  communicate  plenty;  but  turn  away  his 
poverty,  who  can  bear  it  with  more  ease  than 
he  can  see  it  in  another.* 

AOVBRTISBMBNT. 

Whereas  Philander  8igni6etl  to  Clarinda, 
by  letter  bearing  date  Thursday  twelve  o'clock, 
that  he  had  lost  his  heart  by  a  shot  from  ber 
eyes,  and  desired  she  would  condescend  to  meet 
him  the  same  day  at  eight  in  tbe  evening  at 
Rosaraond's-pond ;  faithrully  protesting,  that 
in  case  she  would  not  do  him  that  honour,  she 
might  see  the  body  of  the  said  PhiUiider  the 
next  day  floating  on  tbe  said  lake  of  love,  and 
that  he  desired  only  three  sighs  upon  view  of 
bis  said  body :  It  is  desired,  if  be  has  not  made 
away  with  himself  accordingly,  that  be  would 
forthwith  show  himself  to  tbe  coroner  of  the 
city  of  Westminster ;  or  Clarinda,  being  an 
old  offender,  will  be  found  guilty  of  wilful 
murder. 


No.  171.]     Saturday^  May  15,  1710. 

Alter  itottar  de  Unk  aepc  ca^lnS, 
Proimgiut  nagif  amuuut— - 

Ron  1  Ep.  xvUl.  15. 


some  discoiifte  gave  tbe  company  to  underw 
stand,  that  in  those  ages  which  first  degene- 
rated from  the  simplicity  of  life  and  natural 
justice,  tbe  wise  among  them  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  inspire  men  with  tbe  love  of  virtue,  by 
giving  those  wbo  adhered  to  tbe  interests  of 
innocence  and  truth  some  distinguishing  name 
to  raise  tbem  above  the  common  level  of  man- 
kind. This  way  of  fixing  appellations  of  credit 
upon  eminent  merit,  was  what  gave  being  to 
titles  and  terms  of  honour*  '  Such  a  name,' 
continued  be,  '  without  tbe  qualities  which 
should  give  a  man  pretence  to  be  exalted  above 
others,  does  but  turn  him  to  Jest  and  ridicule. 
Should  one  see  another  cudgelled,  or  scurvily 
treated,  do  you  think  a  man  so  used  would  take 
it  kindly  to  be  called  Hector  or  Alexander  ? 
Every  thing  must  bear  a  proportion  with  the 
outward  value  that  is  set  upon  it ;  or,  instead 
of  being  long  bad  in  veneration,  that  very  term 
of  esteem  will  become  a  word  of  reproach.* 
When  Timoleon  bad  done  speaking,  Urbanus 
pursued  tbe  same  purpose,  by  giving  an  ac- 
count of  tbe  manner  in  which  the  Indian  kings,* 
wbo  were  lately  in  Great  Britain,  did  hououi 
to  the  person  where  they  lodged.  '  They  were 
placed,'  said  be,  '  In  a  handsome  apartment 
at  an  upholsterer's  in  King-street,  Covent-gar- 
dcn.  Tbe  man  of  tbe  house,  it  seems,  had  been 
veiy  observant  of  tbem,  and  ready  in  their  ser- 
vice. Theae  just  and  generous  princes,  who 
act  according  to  tbe  dictates  of  natural  Justice, 
thought  it  proper  to  confer  some  dignity  upon 
their  landlord  before  they  left  his  house.  One 
of  tbem  had  been  sick  during  bis  residence 
there,  and  having  never  before  been  in  a  bed, 
bad  a  very  great  veneration  for  him  wbo  made 
that  engine  of  repose,  so  useful  and  so  neces- 
sary in  bis  distress.  It  was  consulted  among 
tbe  four  princes,  by  what  nante  to  dignify  bis 
great  merit  and  services.  7\a  emperor  ^the 
Mohocks  and  tbe  ether  three  kings  stood  up, 
and  in  that  posture  recounted  tbe  civilities 
they  bad  received ;  and  particularly  repeated 
tbe  care  which  was  taken  of  their  sick  brother. 
This,  in  tbeir  imagination,  wbo  are  used  to 
know  tbe  injuries  of  weather,  and  the  vicissi^ 
tudes  of  cold  and  beat,  gave  them  very  great 
impressions  of  a  skilful  upholsterer,  whose  fur- 
niture was  so  well  contrived  for  tbeir  protection 
on  such  occasions.  It  is  with  these  less  in 
stmcted,  1  will  not  say  less  knowing  people. 
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of  the  stronfMi  fort  ia.tbeir  pari  of  tbe  world. 
Wbeu  tbcy  had  agreed  opoa  the  BaBue,  they 
lent  for  their  landlord  |  and  at  he  entered  into 
their  preMnce,  ike  emperor  ff  ike  Mohocks, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  called  hin  Cadofque, 
After  which  the  other  three  princes  repeated 
the  same  word  and  ceremony/ 

Timoleon  appeared  much  satisfied  with  this 
account ;  and,  having  a  philosophic  turn,  began 
to  argoe  against  the  modes  and  manners  of 
those  nations  which  we  esteem  polite,  and  <» 
ezprem  himself  with  disdain  at  our  usual  me* 
thod  of  calling  such  as  are  strangers  to  our 
innovationB  barbmrmu.  *  I  have,'  says  he, 
'  so  great  a  diflbrenee  for  the  dlstinctk>n  given 
by  these  pnnces,  that  Gutefefiie  sbaU  be  my 

upholsteiei .*    He  was  going  on ;  but  the 

intended  discourse  was  interrupted  by  Minudo, 
who  sat  near  him,  a  small  phikieopher,  who  is 
abo  somewhat  of  a  politician ;  one  of  those 
who  seu  up  for  knowledge  by  doubting,  and 
has  no  other  way  of  making  himself  consider- 
able, but  by  contradicting  all  he  h^tfs  said. 
He  has,  besides  much  doubt  and  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction, a  consUnt  suspick>n  as  to  state  af- 
fain.    This  accomplished  gentleman,  with  a 
very  awful  brow,  and  a  countenance  lull  of 
weight,  told  Timoleon,  *  that  it  was  a  great 
misfortune  men  of  letters  seldom  looked  into 
the  bottom  of  things.    Will  any  man,'  con- 
tinued he,  ^  persuade  me,  that  thto  was  not, 
fkvm  the  beginning  to  the  end,  a  concerted 
aflhir  ?  Who  can  convince  the  worM,  that  four 
kings  shall  come  over  here,  vkd  Ue  mi  ike  two 
Ovumi  and  QuUm^  and  one  of  them  faU  sick, 
and  th€  flace  be  uUled  King-«r<e^,  and  all 
this  by  mere  accklent  ?  No,  no.    To  a  man  of 
very  small  penetratwn  it  appears,  that  Tee  Yee 
Neem,  He  Ga  Rem,  emperor  of  the  Mohocks, 
was  prepared  for  this  adventure  beforehand. 
1  do  not  care  to  contradict  any  gentleman  in 
bis  discourse ;  but  I  must  ssy,  however  Sa  Ga 
Yeatk  Rma  Geth  Ten  11A  E  Tm  Ok  Koam 
raiitht  be  surprised  in  this  matter ;  neverthe- 
less, He  Nee  Yeth  Taw  No  Row  knew  It  be- 
fore  he  set  foot  on  the  EngUsh  shore.* 

Timoleon  looked  stedfastly  at  him  for  some 
time ;  then  shaked  his  head,  paid  for  his  tea, 
and  marched  off.  Several  others,  who  sat  round 
him,  were  in  their  turns  attacked  by  this  ready 
disputant.  A  gentleman,  who  was  at  some 
distance,  happened  in  discourse  to  say  it  was 
four  miles  to  Hammersmith.  *  I  must  beg 
your  purdon,'  says  Minucio ;  *  when  we  say  a 
place  Is  so  far  off,  we  do  not  mean  exactly  from 
the  very  spot  of  earth  we  are  in,  but  from  the 
town  where  we  ai«;  so  that  you  must  begm 
your  account  from  the  end  of  Piccadilly;  aaJ 
if  you  do  so,  I  will  lay  any  man  ten  to  one,  it 
is  not  above  three  good  miles  off.'  Another^ 
about  Minucio's  level  of  understanding,  began 
to  take  him  up  in  this  important  argument ; 
and  maintained,  that,  considering  the  way  from 


Pimlico  at  the  end  of  St.  Jamas*t-park,  and 
the  crossing  from  Chelsea  bv  fiarl's-oourt,  ht 
would  stand  to  it,  that  it  wa»  full  four  miles. 
But  Minucio  replied  with  great  vehemence, 
and  seemed  so  much  to  have  the  better  of  the 
dispute,  that  his  adversary  quitted  the  field,  as 
well  as  the  other.  I  sat  until  I  saw  the  table 
almost  all  vanished;  when,  for  want  of  dis* 
course,  Minucio  asked  me,  '  How  I  did?  to 
which  I  answered,  *  Very  welL*  *  That  is  very 
much,'  said  he ;  '  I  assure  you,  you  look  paler 
than  ordinary.'  Nay,  thought  I,  if  he  will  not 
alfow  me  to  know  whether  I  am  well  or 
not,  there  is  no  staying  for  me  neither.  Upon 
which  I  took  my  leave,  pondering,  as  I  went 
home,  at  this  strange  poverty  of  imaginatkNi, 
which  uAakes  aien  run  into  the  fault  of  giving 
contradictfon.  They  want  in  their  nUnds  en- 
tertainment for  themselves  or  their  company, 
and  therefore  build  all  they  speak  upon  what 
is  started  by  others;  and  since  they  cannot 
improve  that  foundation,  they  strive  to  destroy 
it.  The  only  way  of  dealing  with  these  people 
is  to  answer  in  monosyllables,  or  fay  way  of 
questkm.  When  one  of  them  tells  you  a  thing 
that  he  thinks  extraordinary,  I  go  no  farther 
than,  '  Say  you  so.  Sir?  Indeed!  Heyday T 
or,  *  Is  it  come  to  that?'  These  little  rules* 
which  appear  but  silly  in  the  repetition,  have 
brought  me  with  great  tranquillity  to  this  age. 
And  I  have  made  it  an  observation,  that  as 
assent  is  more  agreeable  tlian  flattery,  so  con- 
tradiction is  more  odious  than  calunmy. 

ADVBRTlSBMBirr. 

Mr.  BickerstaTs  afirial  messenger  has 
brought  him  a  report  of  what  passed  at  the 
auction  of  pictures,  which  was  in  Someiset- 
house  yard  on  Monday  last ;  and  finds  thei« 
were  no  screens  present,  but  all  transacted 
with  great  justice. 

N.  B.  All  false  buyers  at  auctions  being  em- 
ployed only  to  hide  others,  are  from  this  day 
forward  to  be  known  in  Mr.  BickerstaTs  wri- 
tings by  the  word  Screens, 

No.  17«.]     Tuesday,  May  16, 1710. 

Qood  <|at«4M  vttst,  Duo^MiB  bomiDl  ntU 
CMtum  eit  In  boras. Hor, «.  Od.  xllL  IS, 

Wo  imin  can  ttll  the  daneera  of  each  boor, 
Kor  is  prcpar'd  to  meet  them. 

B-om  my  own  Jparimeni,  Ma:^  15. 
When  a  man  is  in  a  serious  mood,  and  pon 
ders  upon  his  own  make,  with  a  retrospect  to 
the  actions  of  bis  life,  and  the  many  fatal  mis- 
carriages in  it,  which  he  owes  to  uugovemed 
passions,  he  is  then  apt  to  say  to  himself,  that 
experience  has  guarded  him  against  such  erroia 
for  the  future:  but  nature  often  recurs  in  spite 
of  his  beat  resolutions;  and  ^#1^  ****  ^'*'* 
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eud  of  our  days  a  struggle  between  our  reason 
and  our  temper,  which  shall  have  the  empire 
over  us.  However,  this  is  very  much  to  be 
helped  by  circumspection,  and  a  constant  alarm 
against  the  first  onsets  of  passion.  As  this  is, 
in  general,  a  necessary  care  to  make  a  man's 
life  easy  and  a^eeable  tohimi»elf ;  so  it  is  more 
particulary  the  duty  of  such  as  are  en^;«ged  in 
friendship,  and  nearer  commerce  with  uthers. 
Those  who  have  their  joys,  have  also  their  griefs 
m  proportion ;  and  none  can  extremely  exalt 
or  depress  friends,  but  friends.  The  harsh 
things  which  come  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  received  and  repulsed  with  that  spirit, 
which  every  honest  man  bears  for  his  own  viii- 
dication  ;  but  unkindness,  in  words  or  actions, 
among  friends,  affects  us  at  the  first  instant  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  our  souls.  Indifferent 
people,  if  1  may  so  say,  can  wound  us  only  in 
hetcroge'neous  parts,  maim  us  in  our  legs  or 
arms  ;  but  the  friend  can  make  no  pass  but  at 
the  heart  itself.  On  the  other  side,  the  most 
impotent  assistance,  the  mere  well-wishes  of  a 
friend,  gives  a  man  constancy  and  courage 
against  the  most  prevailing  force  of  his  enemies. 
It  is  here  only  a  man  enjoys  and  suffers  to  the 
quick.  For  this  rea<(on,  the  most  gentle  beha- 
viour is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  friend- 
ship in  any  degree  above  the  common  level  of 
acquaintance.  But  there  is  a  relation  of  life 
much  more  nnar  than  the  most  strict  and  sa- 
cred friendship,  that  is  to  say,  marriage.  This 
union  is  of  too  close  and  delicate  a  nature  to 
be  easily  conceived  by  those  who  do  not  know 
that  condition-  by  experience.  Here  a  man 
should,  if  possible,  soften  his  passions ;  if  not 
for  bis  own  ease,  in  compliance  to  a  creature 
formed  with  a  mind  of  a  quite  different  make 
from  bis  own.  1  am  sure,  I  do  not  mean  it  an 
injury  to  women,  when  I  say  there  is  a  sort  of 
sex  in  souls.  I  am  tender  of  offending  (hero, 
and  know  it  is  hard  not  to  do  it  on  this  subject ; 
hut  I  roust  go  on  to  say,  that  the  soul  of  a  man, 
and  that  of  a  woman,  are  made  very  unlike, 
according  to  the  employments  for  which  they 
are  designed.  The  ladies  will  please  to  observe, 
1  say,  our  minds  have  different,  not  superior, 
qualities  to  theirs.  The  virtues  have  respec- 
tively a  masculine  and  a  feminine  cast.  What 
we  call  in  men  wisdom,  is  in  women  prudence. 
It  is  a  partiality  to  call  one  greater  than  the 
other.  A  prudent  woman  is  in  the  same  class 
of  honour  ai  a  wise  man,  and  the  scandals  in 
the  way  of  both  are  equally  dangerous.  But 
to  make  this  state  any  thing  but  a  burden, 
and  not  hang  a  weight  upon  our  very  liciiigs, 
it  is  proper  each  of  the  couple  should  frequently 
remember,  that  there  arc  many  things  which 
prow  out  of  their  very  natures  that  are  par- 
donable, nay,  becoming,  when  considered  as 
such,  but,  without  that  reflection,  must  give  the 
quickest  pain  and  vexation.  To  manage  well 
a  great  family,  is  as  worthy  an  instance  of  ca- 


pacity, as  to  execute  a  great  employment :  an4 
for  the  generality,  as  women  perform  the  ecu- 
siderahle  part  of  their  duties,  as  well  as  men 
do  theirs ;  so  in  their  common  behaviour,  fe- 
males of  ordinary  genius  are  not  more  trivial 
than  the  common  rate  of  men ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  playing  of  a  fan  is  every  whit  aft 
good  an  entertain meot  as  the  beating  of  a 
snuff-l»ox.  / 

But,  however  I  have  rambled  in  this  libertine 
manner  of  writing  by  way  of  Eisay^  I  now  tat 
down  with  an  intention  to  represent  to  my 
readers  how  pernicious,  how  sudden,  and  bow 
fatal  surprises  of  passion  are  to  the  mind  of 
man;  and  that  in  the  more  intimate  commerces 
of  life  they  are  more  liable  to  arise,  even  in 
our  most  sedate  and  indolent  hours.  Occur- 
rences of  this  kind  have  had  very  terrible  ef- 
fects ;  and  when  one  reflects  upon  them,  we 
cannot  but  tremble  to  consider,  what  we  are 
capable  of  being  wrought  op  to,  against  all  the 
ties  of  nature,  love,  honour,  reason,  and  reli- 
gion, though  the  man  who  breaks  through  them 
all,  had,  an  hour  before  he  did  so,  a  lively  and 
virtuous  sense  of  their  dictates.  When  unhappy 
catastrophes  make  up  part  of  the  history  of 
princes  and  persons  who  act  iti  high  sphereSt 
or  are  represented  in  the  moving  language  and 
well- wrought  scenes  of  tragedians,  they  do  not 
fail  of  striking  us  with  terror ;  but  then  they 
affect  us  only  in  a  transient  manner,  and  pass 
through  our  imaginations  as  incidents  in  which 
our  fortunes  are  too  humble  to  be  concerned, 
or  which  writers  form  for  the  ostentation  of 
their  own  force  ;  or,  at  most,  as  things  fit  ra- 
ther to  exercise  the  powers  of  our  minds,  than 
to  create  new  habits  in  them.  Instead  of  such 
high  passages,  I  was  thinking  it  would  be  of 
great  use,  if  any  body  could  bit  it,  to  lay  before 
the  world  such  adventures  as  befall  persons 
not  exalted  above  the  common  level.  This, 
roethought,  would  better  prevail  upon  the  or- 
dinary race  of  men  ;  who  are  so  prepossessed 
with  outward  appearances,  that  they  mistake 
fortune  for  nature,  and  believe  nothing  oan 
relate  to  them,  that  does  not  happen  to  such 
as  live  and  look  like  themselves. 

The  unhappy  end  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
story  an  acquaintance  of  mine  was  just  now 
telling  me,  would  be  very  proper  for  this  end, 
if  it  could  be  related  with  all  the  circumstances 
as  I  heard  it  this  evening ;  for  it  touched  me 
so  much,  that  I  cannot  forbear  entering  upon  it. 

*  Mr.  Eustace,  a  young  gentleman  of  a  good 
estate  near  Dublin  in  Ireland,*  married  a  lady 
of  youth,  beauty,  and  modesty,  and  lived  with 
her,  in  general,  with  much  ease  and  tranquil- 
lity ;  but  was  in  bis  secret  temper  impatient  of 
rebuke.  She  was  apt  to  fall  into  little  sallies 
of  passion  ;  yet  as  suddenly  recalled  by  her  own 
reflection  on  her  fault,  and  the  consideration 


*  An  cxprcMioa  partictikriy  reprolMted  hj  Dean  Swift. 
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•f  her  buiband't  temper.     U  happened,  as  lie, 
hit  wife,  and  ber  sister,  were  at  sapper  tog^etber 
9^tmt  two  moniks  ago,  that,  in  the  midst  of  a 
eare)ess  and  familiar  conversation,  tbe  sisters 
fell  into  a  little  warmtb  and  cootradiotiou. 
He,  wbo  was  one  of  tbat  sort  of  men  wbo  are 
never  unconcerned  at  wbat  passes  before  thcra, 
fell  into  an  outrageous  passion  on  tbe  ^ide  of 
tbe  sister.     Tbe  person  about  wbom  tbey  dis- 
|Nited  was  so  near,  tbat  tbey  were  under  no 
restraint  from  running  into  vnin  repetitions  of 
past  beats:  on  wbicb  occasion  ail  tbe  aggra- 
vations of  anger  and  distaste  boiled  up,  and 
were  repeated  witb  tbe  bitterness  of  exasperated 
lovers.    Tbe  wife,  observing  ber  busband  ex- 
tremely moved,  began  to  turn  it  oflf,  and  rally 
him  for  interposing  between  two  people,  wbo 
from  their  infancy  bad  been  angry  and  pleased 
witb  each  other  every  half  hour.     But  it  de- 
icended  deeper  into  bis  thoughts,   and  they 
broke  up  with  a  sullen  silence.    Tbe  wife  im- 
mediately  retired  to  ber  chamber,  whither  ber 
husband  soon  after  followed.  When  tbey  were 
in  bed,  be  soon  dissembled  a  sleep ;  and  she, 
pleased  that  his  thoughts  were  composed,  fell 
into  a  real  one.    Their  apartment  was  very 
distant  from  the  rest  of  their  family,  in  a  lonely 
country-house.     He  now  saw  bis  opportunity, 
and,  with  a  dagger  he  had  brought  to  bed  with 
him,  stabbed  bis  wife  in  tbe  side.   She  awaked 
in  the  highest  terror;  but  immediately  Imagin- 
ing  it  was  a  blow  designed  for  ber  husband  by 
ruffians,  began  to  grasp  him,  and  strove  to 
awake  and  rouse  him  to  defend  himself.    He 
•till  pretended  himself  sleeping,  and  gave  ber 
fi  second  wound. 

*  She  now  drew  open  tbe  curtain,  and,  by  tbe 

help  of  moon-light,  saw  his  hand  lifted  up  to 

•tab  her.  The  horror  disarmed  her  from  further 

•trug^ling ;  and  he,  enraged  anew  at  being  dis*. 

covered,  fixed  bis  poniard  in  ber  bosom.     As 

aooo  as  he  believed  be  had  despatched  ber,  he 

attempted  to  escape  out  of  tbe  window  :  but 

•be,  still  alive,  called  to  him  not  to  hurt  him- 

•elf ;  forabe  might  live.  He  was  so  stung  witb 

tbe  ioaupportable  reflection  upon  ber  goodness, 

and  bis  own  villany,  tbat  he  jumped  to  tbe  bed, 

and  wounded  ber  all  over  witb  as  much  rage 

aa  Jf  every  blow  was  provoked  by  new  aggra- 

IT^JZTf.  /!  '^'^  ^"^  ""^  '^'^^  »^«  fl«d  away. 

^JJ^L."^  'i'"  *^"^»«'*^  '"^  &«  ^«  bersistei^s 


Sheer-iane,  Mav  17. 
When  I  first  began  to  le.vu  to  push,*  this 
last  winter,  ray  master  had  a  great  deal  of 
work  upon  his  bfinds  to  make  me  unlearn  the 
postures  and  motions  which  I  bad  got,  by  hav- 
ing in  my  younger  years  practised  back-sword, 
witb  a  little  eye  to  the  ttingie falchion.  Knock 
downy  was  the  word  in  the  civil  wars  ;  and  we 
generally  added  to  this  skill  the  knowledge  of 
the  Cornish  hug^  as  well  as  the  grapple,  to 
play  with  ham!  and  foot.     By  this  means,  I 
was  for  defending  my  head  when  the  French 
gentleman  was  making  a  full  pass  at  my  bosom  ; 
insomunb,  that  he  told  me  I  was  fairly  killed 
seven  times  in  one  morning,  without  having 
done  my  master  any  other  mischief  than  one 
knock  on  the  pate.     This  was  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  me ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say,  without 
vanity,  I  am  the  first  who  ever  pushed  so  erro- 
neously, and  yet  conquered  the  prejudice  #f 
education  so  well,  as  to  make  my  passes  so 
clear,  and  recover  hand  and  foot  witb  that  agi- 
lity as  I  do  at  this  day.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the 
first  rudiments  of  education  are  given  very  in- 
discreetly by  most  parents,  as  much  with  rela- 
tion to  the  more  important  concerns  of  the 
mind,  as  in  tbe  gestures  of  the  body.     What- 
ever children  are  designed  for,  and  whatever 
prospects  tbe  fortune  or  interest  of  their  parents 
may  give  them  in  their  future  lives,  they  arc 
all  promiscuously  instructed  the  same  way ;  and 
Horace  and  Virgil  must  be  thumbed  by  a  boy, 
as  well  before  he  goes  to  an  apprenticeship,  as 
to  tbe  university.     This  ridiculous  way  <if  treat- 
ing tbe  under-aged  of  this  island  has  very  often 
raised  both  my  spleeu  and  mirth,  but  I  think 
never  both  at  once  so  much  as  to-day.     A  good 
mother  of  our  neighbourhood  made  me  a  visit 
with  her  son  and  heir ;  a  lad  somewhat  above 
five  feet,  and  wants  but  little  of  the  height  and 
strength  of  a  good  musketeer  in  any  regiment 
in  the  service.     Her  business  was  to  desire  I 
would  examine  him  ;  for  be  was  far  gone  in  a 
book,  the  first  letters  of  wbicb  she  often  saw 
in  my  papers.     The  yoiitli  produced  it,  and  I 
found  it  was  my  friend  Horace.  It  was  very  easy 
to  turn  to  tbe  place  the  boy  was  leaniing  in, 
which  was  the  fifth  ode  of  the  first  book,  to 
Pyrrba.     I  read  it  over  aloud,  as  well  because 
I  am  always  delighted  when  I  turn  to  the  beau- 
tiful parts  of  that  author,  as  also  to  gain  time 
for  considering  a  little  how  to  keep  up  the 
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lookf  10  tall,  be  is  but  Ytty  yMniT.  Pray  ask 
bim  some  more  {  never  spare  bim.'  Witb  tbai 
I  took  tbe  blierty  to  ask  bim,  *  wbat  was  the 
cbaractcr  of  tbis  fentlewonian  ?'  He  read  tbe 
tbree  first  verses  ; 

<Mt  aiolta  gmacilia  tc  puer  in  ron 

PerAnM  liqniriis  oiict  odorlboa 
Gnao,  VynbM,  nb  anut»1 «    ilw.  L  Od.  ▼.  1. 

AimI  very  gravely  told  me,  sbe  lived  at  tbe 
s%ii  of  n^  Bmc  in  a  cellar.  I  took  care  to  be 
very  mocb  astonisbed  at  tbe  lad's  improve- 
nenti ;  but  witbal  advised  ber,  as  soon  as  pos* 
tible,  to  take  bim  from  scbool,  for  be  could 
learn  no  more  tbere.  Tbis  very  silly  dialogue 
was  a  lively  imaf^e  of  tbe  impertinent  metbod 
used  in  breeding  bo]fS  witbout  genius  or  spirit 
to  tbe  reading  tbings  for  wbicb  their  beads  were 
never  firamed.  But  tbb  is  tbe  natural  effect  of 
a  certain  vanity  in  the  minds  of  parents  ;  who 
are  wonderfully  delighted  witb  tbe  thought  of 
breeding  their  children  to  accomplishments, 
wbldi  tbey  believe  nothing,  but  waut  of  the 
same  care  in  their  own  fathers,  prevented  them 
from  being  masters  of.  Thus  it  is,  that  tbe 
part  of  life  most  fit  for  improvement  is  generally 
employed  in  a  metbod  against  tbe  bent  of 
nature ;  and  a  lad  of  such  parts  as  are  fit  for 
an  occupation,  where  tbere  can  be  no  calls  out 
of  the  beatan  path,  b  two  or  tbree  years  of  his 
time  wholly  taken  up  in  knowing,  bow  well 
Ovid's  mistress  became  such  a  dress ;  how  such 
a  nymph  for  ber  cruelty  was  changed  into  such 
an  animal;  and  how  it  is  made  generous  in 
^neas  to  put  Tumis  to  death  :  gallantries  that 
can  no  more  come  within  the  occurrences  of 
the  lives  of  ordinary  men,  than  tbey  can  be 
relished  by  their  imaginations.  However,  still 
tbe  humour  goes  on  from  one  generation  to 
another ;  and  t^ie  pastiy-cook  here  in  tbe  lane, 
tbe  other  night,  told  me,  '  be  would  not  yet 
take  away  his  son  from  bis  learning ;  but  has 
resolved,  as  soon  as  he  had  a  little  smattering 
m  tbe  Greek,  to  put  him  apprentice  to  a  soap- 
boiler.* These  wrong  beginnings  determine 
our  success  in  the  worid:  and  when  our 
thoughts  are  originally  falsely  biassed,  their 
agility  and  force  do  but  carry  us  the  further 
out  of  our  way,  in  proportion  to  our  speed. 
But  we  are  half  way  our  journey,  when  we  have 
got  into  tbe  right  road.  If  all  our  days  were 
nsefulfy  employed,  and  we  did  not  set  out 
impertinently*  we  should  not  have  so  many 
grotesque  professors  in  all  the  arts  of  life ;  but 
every  man  would  be  in  a  proper  and  becoming 
method  of  distinguishing  or  entertaining  him- 
self, suitably  to  wbat  nature  designed  bim.  As 
tbey  go  on  now,  our  parents  do  not  only  force 
OS  upon  wbat  is  against  our  talents,  but  our 
teachers  are  also  as  iiyudicious  in  wbat  they 

•  TcU  me,  Pynh*,  tdl  nw  trntiv 
Wlio  If  now  the  bapleaa  youth. 
Doom  d  to  wear  thy  captive  chaiiv 
White  be  aocs,  bat  8M»  io  vaim  t 


pot  us  to  kam.  I  baw  bardly  ever  sinai 
suflkred  so  much  by  tbe  charms  of  any  beauty, 
as  I  did  before  I  bada  senaa  of  passion,  for  not 
apprehending  that  tbe  smile  of  Lalage  was  wbat 
pleased  Horace}  and  I  verily  believe,  tbe  stripes 
I  sofl^red  about  DigiU  ma0  perHmad  has 
given  me  that  irreconcileabia  aversion,  which 
1  shall  carry  to  my  grave,  against  coquettes. 

As  for  tbe  elegant  writer  ef  whom  i  am  talk* 
ing,  bis  excellences  are  to  be  observed  as  tbey 
relate  to  tbe  diiierent  conoems  of  bis  Ufie  {  and 
be  is  always  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  lover,  a 
courtier,  or  a  man  of  wit.  His  admirable  Odes 
have  numberless  instances  of  bis  merit  in  each 
of  these  characters.  His  Epistles  and  Satires 
are  full  of  proper  notices  for  tbe  conduct  of  life 
in  a  court;  and  wbat  we  call  good-breeding,  is 
most  agreeably  intermixed  with  bis  morality. 
His  addresses  to  tbe  persons  who  favoured  biai, 
are  so  inimitably  engaging,  that  Augustus  com- 
plained of  bim  for  so  seldom  writing  to  bim, 
and  asked  bim, '  whether  be  was  afraid  poa- 
terity should reaid  their  names  together?'  Now, 
for  the  generality  of  men  to  spend  much  time 
in  such  writings  is  as  pleasant  a  folly  as  any  be 
ridicules.  W bate ver  tbe  crowd  of  scholars  may 
pretend,  if  their  way  of  life,  or  their  own  ima- 
ginations, do  not  lead  them  to  a  taste  of  him, 
they  may  read,  nay  write,  fifty  volumes  upon 
bim,  and  be  just  as  tbey  were  when  they  began. 
I  remember  to  have  beard  a  great  painter  say, 
*  Tbere  are  certain  faces  for  certain  painters, 
as  well  as  certain  subjects  for  certain  |>oet8,' 
This  is  as  true  in  tbe  choice  of  studies ;  and  no 
one  will  ever  relish  an  author  thoroughly  well, 
who  would  not  have  been  fit  company  for  that 
author,  bad  tbey  lived  at  the  same  time.  All 
others  are  mechanics  in  learning,  and  take  the 
sentiments  of  writers  like  waiting-servants,  who 
report  whiit  passed  at  their  master's  table  ;  but 
debase  every  thought  and  expression,  for  want 
of  the  air  witb  which  tbey  were  uttered. 

No.  174.]     Sgtwdmf,  May  fO,  1710. 

Quem  mala  itnlihlai  anf  quecaiKioe  hncUa  veri, 
Chryalpiii  porticiii,«tgres 

Uor,  S  Sat.  IL  4S. 

whom  Maebood.  Uiad, 
Arebylbeaofcsbeldof  roaikUngkiutl.        tYamb, 

Firom  my  own  Apartment. 
The  learned  Scotus,  to  dtttioguish  tbe  race 
of  mankind,  gives  every  individual  of  that 
species  what  be  calls  a  •Seify,  something  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  which  makes  him  different  frons 
all  other  persons  in  the  world.  Tbis  particu- 
larity renders  him  either  venerable  or  ridicu 
lous,  according  as  he  uses  his  talents,  which 
always  grow  out  into  faulu,  or  improve  i4it» 
virtues.  In  the  ofilce  I  bare  underuken,  yuo 
are  to  observe,  that  I  have  hitherto  presenteil 
only  tbe  more  insignificant  and  lasy  p«rt  of 
mankind  under  the  denomination  of  dead  men. 
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lofctber  with'  the  degrecit  toirardt  iioii*cxitt- 
cnee»  in  which  otheri  can  neither  be  said  to 
Hire  or  be  di^funct;  but  are  only  animals 
merelj  dressed  up  like  men,  and  differ  from 
each  other  but  as  flies  do,  by  a  little  colourinf 
or  fluttering  of  their  wings.  Now  as  our  dis- 
courses heretofore  have  chiefly  regarded  the 
indolent  part  of  the  species,  it  remains  that  we 
do  Justice  also  upon  the  impertinently  active 
and  enterprising.  Such  as  these  I  shall  take 
particular  care  to  place  in  safe  custody,  and 
have  used  all  possible  diligence  to  run  up  my 
edifice  in  Moor-fields  for  that  service. 

We,  who  are  adepts  in  astrology,  can  impute 
it  to  several  causes  in  the  planets,  that  this 
quarter  of  our  great  city  is  the  region  of  such 
persons  as  either  never  had,  or  have  lost  the 
use  of  reason.  It  hat  indeed  been,  time  out  of 
mind,  the  reception  of  fools  as  well  as  madmen. 
The  care  and  information  of  the  former  I  assign 
to  other  learned  men,  who  have  for  that  end 
taken  up  their  habitation  in  those  parts ;  as, 
among  others,  to  the  ftunous  Dr.  Trotter,  and 
my  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Langham.  These  ora- 
culous  proficients  are  day  and  night  emplojred 
in  deep  searches,  for  the  direction  of  such  a« 
run  astray  after  their  lost  goods:  but  at  present 
they  are  more  particularly  serviceable  to  their 
country,  in  foretelling  the  fate  of  such  as  have 
chances  in  the  public  lotteiy.  Dr.  Langham 
shows  a  peculiar  generosity  on  this  occasion, 
taking  only  one  half-crown  for  a  prediction, 
eighteen-pence  of  which  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
prises ;  which  method  the  doctor  is  willing  to 
comply  with  in  favour  of  every  adventurer  in 
the  whole  lottery.  Leaving  therefore  the  whole 
generation  of  such  enquirers  to  such  LUeraH 
as  I  have  now  mentioned,  we  are  to  proceed 
towards  peopling  our  house,  which  we  have 
erected  with  the  greatest  cost  and  care  ima- 
ginable. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  place  to  premise,  that  the 
superiority  and  force  of  mind  which  is  bom  with 
men  of  great  genius,  and  which,  when  it  falls  in 
with  a  noble  imagination,  is  ctMtdpoeiicalJury^ 
does  not  come  under  my  consideration ;  but 
the  pretence  to  such  an  impulse,  without  natu- 
ral warmth,  shall  be  allowed  a  fit  object  of  this 
charity  ;  and  all  the  volumes,  written  by  such 
hands,  shall  be  from  time  to  time  plsueed  in 
proper  order  upon  the  rails  of  the  unhoused 
booksellers  within  the  district  of  the  college, 
who  have  long  inhabited  this  quarter,*  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  already  disposed,  soon 
after  the  publication.  I  promise  myself  from 
these  writings  my  best  opiates  for  those  patients, 
whose  high  Imaginations  and  hot  spirits  have 
awaked  them  into  dIstractkNi.  Their  boiling 
tempers  are  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  my 
gruels  and  juleps^  but  must  ever  be  employed, 
cr  appear  to  be  so ;  or  their  recovery  will  be 

•  71i«  walb  of  BedUm  were  at  that  time  almost  wtioUy 
ooverwl  by  the  dealen  in  old  bovk^ 


kapracticable.  I  diall  therefoie  make  use  of 
Sttoh  poets  as  preserve  so  constant  a  medraerity, 
as  never  toelevate  the  mind  into  Joy,  or  depress 
K  into  sadness,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  keep  the 
faculties  of  the  readers  in  suspense,  though 
they  introduce  no  ideas  of  their  own.  By  this 
means,  a  disordered  mind,  like  a  broken  limby 
will  recover  its  strength  by  the  sole  benefit  of 
being  out  of  use,  and  Ijring  without  motion. 
But,  as  reading  is  not  an  entertainment  that 
can  take  up  the  full  time  of  my  patients,  I 
have  now  in  pension  a  proportionable  number 
of  story-tellers,  who  are  by  turns  to  walk  about 
the  galleries  of  the  house,  and,  by  their  uarrav 
tlons,  second  the  labours  of  my  pretty  good 
poets.  There  are  amcmg  these  story-teHers, 
some  that  have  so  earnest  countenances,  and 
weighty  brows,  that  they  will  draw  a  madroai^ 
even  when  his  fit  is  just  coming  on,  into  a 
whisper ;  and  by  the  force  of  shrugs,  nods,  and 
busy  gestures,  inake  him  stand  amaxed  so  long, 
as  that  we  have  time  to  give  him  his  broth 
without  danger. 

But,  as  fortune  has  the  poMcssion  of  men's 
minds,  a  physician  may  cure  all  the  sick  people 
of  ordinary  degree  in  the  whole  town,  and 
never  come  into  reputation.  I  shall  therefore 
begin  with  persons  of  condition ;  and  the  first 
I  shall  undertake  shall  be  the  lady  Fidget,  the 
general  visitant,  and  Will  Voluble,  the  fine 
talker.  These  persons  shall  be  first  locked  up, 
for  the  peace  of  all  whom  the  one  visits,  and 
all  whom  the  other  talks  to. 

llie  passion  that  first  touched  the  brain  of 
both  these  persons,  was  envy  ;  which  has  had 
such  wonderous  effecU,  that  to  this,  lady  Fid- 
get owes  that  she  is  so  courteous ;  to  this.  Will 
Voluble  that  he  is  eloquent.  Fidget  has  a  rest- 
less torment  in  bearing  of  any  one's  prosperity  ; 
and  cannot  know  any  quiet  until  she  visits  her, 
and  is  eye-witness  of  something  that  lessens  it. 
Thus  her  life  is  a  continual  search  after  what 
does  not  concern  her ;  and  her  companwns 
speak  kindly  even  of  the  absent  and  the  unfor- 
tunate, to  teace  her.  She  was  the  first  that 
visited  Flavia  after  the  small-pox,  and  has 
never  seen  her  since  because  soe  is  not  altered 
Call  a  young  woman  handsome  in  her  company, 
and  she  tells  you,  it  is  a  pity  she  has  no  for- 
tune ;  say  she  is  rich,  and  she  Is  as  sorry  that 
she  is  silly.  With  all  this  ill-nature.  Fidget  is 
herself  young,  rich,  and  handsome ;  but  loses 
the  pleasure  of  all  those  qualities,  because  she 
has  them  in  common  with  others. 

To  make  up  her  miseiy,  she  isiwell  bred ;  she 
hears  commendations  until  she  is  ready  to  faint 
for  want  of  venting  herself  in  contradictions. 
This  madness  is  not  expressed  by  the  voice ; 
but  is  uttered  in  the  eyes  and  features:  iU 
first  symptom  is,  upon  beholding  an  agreeable 
object,  a  sudden  approbation  immediately 
checked  with  dislike. 

This  lady  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  conduct 
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into  a  bed  of  straw  and  darkneis;  and  have 
tome  bopesy  tbat,  after  loo^  absence  from  the 
li^t,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  all,  may  recon- 
cile her  to  what  she  shall  see,  though  it  proves 
to  he  never  so  agreeable. 

My  physical  remarks  on  the  distraction  of 
envy  in  other  persons,  and  particularly  in  Will 
Voluble,  is  interrupteil  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Kid- 
ney,* with  advices  which  will  bring  matter  of 
new  disturbance  to  many  possessed  with  this 
sort  of  disorder,  which  I  shull  publish  to  bring 
out  the  symptoms  more  kindly,  and  lay  the 
distemper  more  open  tu  my  view. 

Si,  Jamet'a  O>ffee-house,  May  19. 
This  evening  a  mail  from  Holland  brought 
the  following  advices : 

From  ihc  Camp  before  Douay,  May  26,  N.  S. 
On  the  twenty- third  the  French  assembled 
their  army»  and  encamped  with  their  light 
near  Bouchain,  and  their  left  near  Crevecceur. 
Upon  this  motion  of  the  enemy,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  made  a  move- 
ment with  their  army  on  the  twenty-fourth, 
and  encamped  from  Arlieux  to  Vitry  and  ls(>z 
Esquercbien,  where  they  are  so  advantageously 
posted,  that  they  not  only  cover  the  siege, 
secure  our  convoys  of  provisions,  forage,  and 
ammunition,  from  Lisle  and  Tournay,  and  the 
canals  and  dikes  we  have  made  to  turn  the 
water  of  the  Scarp  and  La  Cense  to  Bouchain ; 
but  are  in  readiness,  by  marching  from  the 
right,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  field  of  bat- 
tle marked  out  betwixt  Vitry  and  Montigny, 
or  from  the  left  to  gain  the  lines  of  cireumval- 
lation  betwixt  Fierin  and  Dechy ;  so  that  what- 
ever way  the  enemy  shall  approach  to  attack 
lis,  whether  by  the  plains  of  Lens,  or  by  Bou- 
chain and  Valenciennes,  we  have  but  a  very 
small  movement  to  make,  to  possess  ourselves 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  will  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  receive  them.  The  enemy  marched 
this  morning  from  their  left,  and  are  encamped 
with  their  right  at  Oisy,  and  their  left  toward 
Arras,  and,  according  to  our  advices,  will  pasn 


difficulty  to  ride.  He  and  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick are  to  command  the  French  army,  the 
rest  of  the  marshals  being  only  to  assist  in 
council. 

Last  night  we  entirely  perfected  four  bridges 
over  the  JvarU  Fotsi  at  both  attacks ;  and 
our  saps  are  so  far  advanced,  that  in  three  or 
four  days,  batteriei  will  be  raised  on  the  Glacis^ 
to  batter  in  breach  both  the  outworks  and 
ramparts  of  the  town. 

Letters  from  the  Hague  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  N.  S.  say,  That  the  tieputies  ttf  the 
states  of  Holland,  who  set  out  for  Gertruyden- 
hurg  on  the  twenty-third,  to  renew  the  confe- 
rences with  the  French  ministers,  returned  on 
the  twenty-sixth,  and  had  communicated  to 
the  states-general  the  new  overtures  that  were 
made  on  the  part  of  France,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, if  they  are  in  earnest,  may  produce  a 
general  treaty. 

No.  175.]     Tuesday,  May  23, 1710. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  May  28. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  apartments  in 
the  New- Bedlam,  proper  regard  is  had  to  the 
different  sexes,  and  the  lodgings  accommodated 
accordingly.  Among  other  necessaries,  as  1 
have  thought  fit  to  appoint  story-tellers  to 
soothe  the  men,  so  I  have  allowed  tale-bearers 
to  indulge  the  intervals  of  my  female  patients. 
But,  beffire  I  enter  upon  disposing  of  the  main 
of  the  great  body  that  wants  my  assistance,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  human  race  ab- 
stracted from  all  other  distinctions  and  consi- 
derations except  that  of  sex.  This  will  lead 
us  to  a  nearer  view  of  their  excellences  and 
imperfections,  which  are  to  be  accounted,  the 
one  or  the  other,  as  they  are  suitable  to  the 
design  for  which  the  person  so  defective  or  ac- 
complished came  into  the  world. 

To  make  this  enquiry  anght,  we  must  speak 
of  the  life  of  people  of  condition ;  and  the  pro- 
portionable applications  to  those  below  tliem 
will  be  easily  made,  so  as  to  value  the  whole 
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fended  with  a  certain  loyalty.  This  is  her  case 
as  to  the  world.  In  her  domestic  character, 
she  is  the  companion,  the  friend,  and  confident 
of  her  mother,  and  the  object  of  a  pleasure, 
something  like  the  love  between  angels,  to  her 
father.  Her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  air,  are 
by  him  looked  upon  with  an  ineffable  trans- 
port beyond  any  otber  joy  in*  this  life,  with  as 
much  purity  as  can  be  met  with  in  the  next. 

Her  brother  William,  at  the  same  years,  is 
biit  in  the  rudiments  of  those  acquisitions  which 
must  gain  him  esteem  in  the  world.  His  heart 
beats  fur  applause  among  men  ;  yet  he  is  fear- 
ful of  every  step  towards  it.  If  he  proposes  to 
himself  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  his  youth 
is  damped  with  a  prospect  of  difficulties,  dan- 
gers, and  dishonours ;  and  an  opposition  in  all 
generbus  attempts,  whether  tb-.y  regard  his 
love  or  his  ambition. 

In  the  next  stage  of  life,  she  has  little  else  to 
do,  but  (what  she  is  accomplished  for  by  the 
mere  gifts  of-  nature)  to  appear  lovely  and 
agreeable  to  her  husband,  tender  to  her  chil- 
dren, and  afiable  to  her  servants.  But  a  man, 
when  he  enters  into  this  way,  is  but  in  the  first 
scene,  far  from  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
sign. He  is  now  in  all  things  to  act  for  others 
as  well  as  himself.  He  is  to  have  industry  and 
frugality  in  his  private  affairs,  and  integrity 
and  address  in  public.  To  these  qualities,  he 
must  add  a  courage  and  resolution  to  support 
his  other  abilities,  lest  he  be  interrupted  in  the 
prosecution  of  bis  just  endeavours,  in  which 
the  honour  and  interest  of  his  posterity  are  as 
much  concerned  as  his  own  personal  welfare. 

This  little  sketch  may,  in  some  measure, 
give  an  idea  of  the  different  parts  which  the 
sexes  have  to  act,  and  the  advantageous  as 
well  as  inconvenient  terms  on  which  they  are 
to  enter  upon  their  several  parts  of  life.  This 
may  also  be  some  rule  to  us  in  the  examination 
of  their  conduct.  Jn  short,  I  shall  take  it  for 
a  maxim,  that  a  woman  who  resigns  the  pur- 
pose of  being  pleasing,  and  the  man  who  gives 
up  the  thoughts  of  being  wise,  do  equally  quit 
their  claim  to  the  true  causes  of  living ;  and 
are  to  be  allowed  the  diet  and  discipline  of  my 
charitable  structure,  to  reduce  them  to  reason. 

On  the  other  skle,  the  woman  who  hopes  to 
please  by  methods  which  should  make  her 
odious,  and  the  man  who  would  be  thought 
wise  by  a  behaviour  that  renders  him  ridicu- 
lous, are  to  be  taken  into  custody  for  their 
false  industry  as  justly  as  they  ought  for  their 
negligence. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Bickerstaff  is  taken  extremely 
ill  with  the  tootbacb,  and  cannot  proceed  in 
this  discourse. 

St.  Jameit  Coffee-house,  May  22. 
Advices  from  Flanders  of  the  thirtieth  in- 
stant, N.  S.  say,  That  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 


having  intelUgenoe  of  the  enemy's  passing  the 
Scarp  on  the  twenty-ninth  in  the  evening,  and 
their  march  towards  the  plains  of  Lens,  had 
put  the  confederate  army  in  motion,  which  was 
advancing  towards  the  camp  on  the  north  side 
of  that  river,  between  Vitry  and  Henin^Leitard. 
The  confederates,  since  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  have  added  several  new  redoubts  to 
their  camp,  and  drawn  the  cannon  out  of  the 
lines  of  circumvallation  in  a  readiness  for  the 
batteries. 

It  is  not  believed,  notwithstanding  these  ap- 
pearances, that  the  enemy  will  hazard  a  battle 
for  the  relief  of  Douay ;  the  siege  of  which 
place  is  carried  on  with  all  the  success  that  can 
be  expected,  considering  the  difficulties  they 
meet  with,  occasioned  by  the  inundations.  Ou 
the  twenty-eighth  at  night  we  made  a  lodg- 
ment on  the  salient  angle  of  the  gUcis  of  the 
second  counterscarp,  and  our  approaches  are 
so  far  advanced,  that  it  is  believed  the  town 
will  be  obliged  to  surrender  before  the  eighth 
of  the  next  month. 


No.  176.]     Thursday,  May  25,  1710. 

Kullom  numcn  abest,  ri  alt  prudcntia. 

Juv.  Sat.  z.  369, 

Whoe'er  tnKea  Prudence  fur  Ills  guard  and  guide, 
Eui*g<»  evVy  goiinliau  beside. 

From  my  own  apartment.  May  23. 
This  evening,  after  a  little  ease  from  the 
raging  pain  caused  by  so  small  an  organ  as  an 
aching  tooth  (under  which  1  have  behaved 
myself  so  ill  as  to  have  broke  two  pipes  and 
my  spectacles)  I  began  to  reflect  with  admi- 
ration on  those  heroic  spirits,  which  in  the 
conduct  of  their  lives  seem  to  live  so  much 
above  the  condition  of  our  make,  as  not  only 
under  the  agonies  of  pain  to  forbear  any  in- 
temperate word  or  gesture,  but  also  in  their 
general  and  ordinary  behaviour,  to  resist  the 
impulses  of  their  very  blood  and  constitution. 
I'bis  watch  over  a  mans  self,  and  the  command 
of  his  temper,  1  take  to  be  the  greatest  of  hu] 
man  perfections,  and  is  the  effect  of  a  strong 
and  resolute  mind.  It  is  not  only  the  most 
expedient  practice  for  carrying  on  our  own 
designs ;  but  is  also  very  deservedly  the  most 
amiable  quality  in  the  sight  of  others.  It  is 
a  winning  deference  to  mankind,  which  creates 
an  immediate  imitation  of  itself  wherever  it 
appears ;  and  prevails  upon  all,  who  have  to 
do  with  a  person  endued  with  it,  either  through 
shame  or  emulation.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
express  this  habit  of  mind,  except  you  will  let 
me  call  it  Equanimity,  It  is  a  virtue  which  ] 
is  necessary  at  every  hour,  in  every  place,  and  / 
in  all  conversations ;  and  it  is  the  effect  of  a 
regular  and  exact  prudence.  He  that  will  look 
back  upon  all  the  acquaintances  he  has  bad  in 
his  whole  life,  will  find,  he  has  seen  more  1 
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capable  of  the  greatect  employneDta  and  par- 
formancet,  than  such  at  oouki,  hi  the  general 
bent  of  their  carriage,  act  otherwise  than  ac> 
oording  to  their  own  complexion  and  humour. 
But  the  indulgence  of  ourselves,  in  wholly  giv- 
ing way  to  our  natural  propensity,  is  so  unjust 
and  improper  a  licence,  that  when  people  take 
it  up,  there  is  but  very  little  difference,  with 
relation  to  their  friends  and  families,  whether 
they  are  good  or  ill-natured  men :  for  he  that 
errs  by  being  wrought  upon  by  wliat  we  call 
the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  is  as  guilty  as  be 
that  offends  through  the  perverseness  of  it. 
I  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  what  men 
are  in  themselves,  but  what  they  are  in  their 
actions.  Kucrates  is  the  best-natured  of  all 
men;  but  that  natural  softness  has  effects 
quite  contrary  to  itself;  and,  for  want  of  due 
bounds  to  his  benevolenoe,  while  he  has  a  will 
to  be  a  friend  to  all,  he  has  the  power  of  being 
•uch  to  nunc.  His  constant  inclination  to  please, 
makes  him  never  fail  of  doing  so;  though, 
without  being  capable  of  falsehood,  he  is  a 
friend  only  to  those  who  are  present ;  for  the 
same  humour  which  makes  him  the  best  com- 
panion,  renders  him  the  worst  correspondent. 
It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  consider*  that  the 
most  engaging  sort  of  men  in  conversation, 
are  frequently  the  most  tyrannical  in  power, 
and  the  least  to  be  depended  upon  in  friend- 
ship. It  is  certain  this  is  not  to  be  imputed 
to  their  own  disposition ;  but  be  that  is  to 
be  led  by  others,  has  only  good  luck  if  he 
is  not  the  worst,  though  in  himself  the  best 
man  living.  For  this  reason,  we  are  no  more 
wholly  to  indulge  our  good  than  oor  ill  dis- 
positions. I  remember  a  crafty  old  cit  one  day 
•peaking  of  a  well-natured  young  fellow,  who 
•et  up  with  a  good  stock  in  Lombard-itreet ; 

*  I  will,'  says  be, '  lay  no  more  money  in  his 
hands;  for  he  never  denied  me  any  thing.' 
This  was  a  very  base,  but  with  him  a  pni- 
dential,  reason  (br  breaking  off  commerce ; 
and  this  acquaintance  of  mine  carried  this  way 
of  judging  so  far,  that  he  has  often  told  me 

*  he  never  cared  to  deal  with  a  man  he  liked  ; 
for  that  our  affections  roust  never  enter  into 
our  business.' 

When  we  look  round  us  in  this  populous 
city,  and  consider  how  credit  and  esteem  are 
lodged,  you  find  men  have  a  great  share  of 


diigraee  seen  an  instance  of  the  ooatrary  car> 
rtage  in  to  high  a  degree,  that  I  am  out  of 
countenance  that  I  ever  rc^d  Seneca.  When 
I  look  upon  the  conduct  of  others  in  such  oc- 
currences, as  well  as  behold  their  0qnamimiip 
in  the  general  tenor  of  their  hfe,  it  very  much 
abates  the  self-love,  which  is  seiklom  well  go- 
verned by  any  sort  of  men,  and  leaat  of  all  by 
us  authors. 

The  fortitude  of  a  maa,  who  brings  his  will 
to  the  obedience  of  his  reason,  is  conspicuous, 
and  carries  with  it  a  dignity  in  the  lowest  state 
imaginable.  Poor  Martins,  who  now  lies  lan- 
guishing in  the  most  violent  fever,  discovers  in 
the  faintest  moments  of  his  distemper  such  a 
greatness  of  mind,  that  a  perfect  stranger,  who 
should  now  behold  him,  would  indeed  see  an 
object  of  pity,  but  at  the  same  time*  that  it 
was  lately  an  object  of  veneration.  H  i*  gallant 
spirit  resigns,  but  resigns  with  an  air  that 
speaks  a  resolution  which  could  yield  to  nothing 
but  fate  itself.  This  is  conquest  in  the  pbilo. 
sophic  sense ;  but  the  empire  over  ourselves  is, 
methinks,  no  less  laudable  in  common  life, 
where  the  whole  tenor  of  a  man's  carriage  is  in 
subsei-vience  to  his  own  reason,  and  in  lonfor- 
mity  both  to  the  good  sense  and  inclination  of 
other  men. 

*  Aristseus  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfiect  master 
of  himself  in  all  circumstances.  He  has  all 
the  spirit  that  man  can  have ;  and  yet  is  as  re- 
gular in  his  behaviour  as  a  mere  machine.  He 
is  sensible  of  every  passk>n,  but  ruflied  by  none. 
In  cuuversation  he  frequently  aeems  to  be  less 
knowing  to  be  more  obliging,  and  chooses  to 
be  on  a  level  with  others  rather  than  oppresa 
with  the  superiority  of  his  genius..  In  friend- 
ship, he  is  kind  without  profession.  In  business, 
expeditious  without  ostenUtion.  With  the 
greatest  softness  and  benevolence  imaginable, 
he  is  impartial  in  spite  of  all  importunity,  even 
that  of  his  own  good-nature.  He  is  ever  clear 
in  his  judgment ;  but,  in  complaisance  to  bk 
company  speaks  with  doubt ;  and  never  showe 
confidence  in  ailment  but  to  support  the 
sense  of  another.  Were  such  an  equality  of 
mind  the  general  endeavour  of  all  men,  how 
sweet  would  be  the  pleasures  of  conversation  ? 
He  that  is  knid  would  then  understand,  that 
we  ought  to  call  a  constable ;  and  know,  that 
spoilinc  good  company  is  the  most  heinous  way 
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liarities ;  and  to  be  careless  of  what  you  say  is 
the  moit  downbh  way  of  beings  undreased. 

SKeer-lanif  May  34. 
When  I  came  home  this  eveuin^,  I  Tound  the 
following  letters ;  and  because  1  think  one  a 
very  g^d  answer  to  the  other,  as  well  as  that 
it  is  the  affair  of  a  young  lady,  it  must  be  im- 
mediately dismissed. 

'SIR, 
'  f  have  a  good  fortune,  partly  paternal, 
and  partly  acquired.  My  younger  years  1  spent 
in  business ;  but,  age  coming  on,  and  having 
no  more  children  than  one  daughter,  f  resolved 
to  be  a  slave  no  loogfer:  and  accordingly,  1 
have  disposed  of  my  effects,  placed  my  money 
in  the  funds,  bought  a  pretty  seat  in  a  pleasant 
country,  am  making  a  garden,  and  have  set  u| 
a  pack  of  little  beagles.  I  live  in  the  midst  ot 
a  good  many  well-bred  neighbours,  and  several 
well-tempered  clergymen.  Against  a  rainy  c'ay, 
I  have  a  little  library ;  and  against  the  gout 
in  my  stomach,  a  little  good  claret.  With  all 
this  I  am  the  miserablest  man  in  the  world ; 
not  that  I  have  lost  the  relish  of  any  of  these 
pleasures,  but  am  distracted  with  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  entertaining  objects,  that  I  am  lost 
in  the  variety.  I  am  in  such  a  hurry  of  idle- 
ness, that  I  do  not  know  with  what  diversion 
to  begin.  Therefore,  sir,  I  must  beg  the  favour 
of  you,  when  your  more  weighty  affiairs  will 
permit,  to  put  me  in  some  method  of  doing 
nothing ;  for  I  find  Pliny  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence betwixt  nihil  agere  and  agere  nihil;  and 
1  fancy,  if  you  would  explain  him,  you  would 
do  a  veiy  great  kindness  to  many  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  to  your  humble  servant, 

*J.  B.' 

•SIR, 
'  The  inclosed  is  written  by  my  father  in  one 
of  his  pleasant  humours.  He  bids  me  seal  it 
up,  and  send  you  a  word  or  tv/o  from  myself; 
which  he  would  not  desire  to  see  until  he  hears 
of  it  from  you.  Desire  him,  before  he  begins 
bis  method  of  doing  nothing,  to  leave  nothing 
to  do ;  that  is  to  say,  let  him  marry  off  his 
daughter.  '  I  am  your  gentle  reader. 


•^^»^****^^^^»^»^*^^^ 


No.  177.]     Saturday,  May  27, 1710. 

— — BfaU  ii  palpere,  reoddtrat  nndkitie  fntns. 

Hor,  1  Sot  li.  CO. 
lie  ipams  tbe  AiUercr,  and  ait  aancy  praise. 

Francu. 

Sheer-lane,  May  26. 

Tub  ingenious  Mr.  Penkethman,  the  come- 
dian, has  lately  left  here  a  paper  or  ticket,  to 
which  is  affixed  a  small  silver  medal,  which  is 
to  entitle  the  bearer  to  see  one-and-twenty 
plays  at  his  theatre  for  a  guinea.    Greenwich 


is  the  place  where.  It  seems,  he  has  erected 
his  bouse ;  and  his  time  of  action  is  to  be  so 
contrived,  that  it  is  to  fall  in  with  going  and 
returning  with  the  thle.  Besides  that,  the 
bearer  of  this  ticket  may  carry  down  with  him 
a  particular  set  of  company  to  the  play,  striking 
off  for  each  person  so  introduce<l  one  of  his 
twenty-one  times  of  admittance.  In  this  war- 
rant of  his,  he  has  made  me  a  high  compliment 
in  a  facetious  distich,  by  way  of  dedication  of 
his  endeavours,  and  desires  I  would  recom- 
mend them  to  the  world.  I  must  needs  say, 
I  have  not  for  some  time  seen  a  properereboiee 
than  he  has  made  of  a  patron.  Who  more  ftt 
to  publish  his  work  than  a  novelist  ?  who  to 
recommend  it  than  a  censor?  This  bouour 
done  me,  has  made  me  tarn  my  thoughts  upon 
the  nature  of  dedications  in  general,  and  the 
abuse  of  that  custom,  as  well  by  along  practice 
of  my  predecessors,  as  the  continued  foHy  of 
roy  contemporary  authors. 

In  ancient  times,  it  was  the  ai&tom  to  ad- 
dress their  works  to  some  persons  eminent  f<»r 
their  merit  to  mankind,  or  particular  patronage 
of  the  writers  themselves,  or  knowledge  in  the 
matter  of  which  they  treated.  Under  these 
regards,  it  was  a  memorable  honovr  lo  both 
parties,  and  a  very  agreeable  record  of  their 
commerce  with  each  other.  These  applications 
were  never  stnffed  with  impertinent  praisec^ 
but  were  the  native  product  of  tbeif  esteem; 
which  was  implicitly  received,  or  generally 
known  to  be  doe  to  the  patron  of  the  works 
but  vain  flourishes  came  into  the  world,  with 
other  barbarous  embellishments ;  and*  the  enu- 
meration of  titles  and  great  actions,  in  the 
patrons  themselves,  or  their  sires,  are. as  foreign 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  as  the  ornaments  are  in 
a  Gothic  bui.ding.  This  is  clapping  together 
persons  which  have  no  manner  of  aUtance ;  and 
can  for  that  reason  have  no  other  eff^ect  than 
making  both  parties  justly  rkliculous.  What 
pretence  is  there  in  nature  for  me  to  write  to 
a  great  man,  and  tell  him,  *  My  lord,  because 
your  grace  is  a  duke,  your  grace's  Akther  be- 
fore  you  was  an  earl,  bis  lordship's  father  was 
a  baron,  and  his  k>rdship*s  father  both  a  wise 
and  a  rich  man:  I,  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  am 
obliged,  and  could  not  possibly  forbear  address- 
ing to  you  the  following  treatise.'  Though 
this  is  the  plain  exposition  of  all  1  could  pos- 
sibly say  to  him  with  a  good  conscience,  yet 
the  silly  custom  has  so  universally  prevailed, 
that  my  lord  duke  and  I  most  necessarily  be 
particular  friends  from  this  time  forward ;  or 
else  I  have  just  room  for  being  disofoUgad.  and 
may  turn  my  panegyric  into  a  libel.  But  tt 
carry  this  affair  still  more  home)  were  it 
granted  that  praises  in  dedications  were  proper 
topics,'wbat  ii  it  that  gives  a  man  authority  to 
commend,  or  what  makes  it  a  favour  to  ms 
that  he  does  commend  me  ?  It  is  certaui,  that 
there  u  no  praise  valuable  biU  from  the  praise- 
2  U 
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worthy.  Were  it  otherwise,  bUme  mi^ bt  be 
as  macb  In  the  same  haodf.  Were  the  good 
fmd  evil  of  fame  laid  upon  a  level  amonf:  man- 
kind t  the  jtMi^  on  tbe  bench  and  the  criminal 
at  tbe  bar  would  diflfier  only  in  their  stations ; 
and  if  one*s  word  is  to  pass  as  much  as  tbe 
other's,  their  reputation  would  be  mocb  alike 
to  tbe  jury.  Pliny»  speaking  of  tbe  death  of 
Martial,  expresses  himself  with  great  gratitude 
to  bimy  for  tbe  honours  done  bim  in  the  wri- 
tings of  that  author;  but  be  begins  it  with  an 
account  of  bis  cbaracter,  which  only  made  tbe 
applause  valuable.  He  indeed  in  tbe  same 
epistle  says, '  It  is  a  sign  we  have  left  off  doing 
things  which  deserve  praise,  when  we  think 
eoounendation  impertinent.'  This  is  asserted 
with  a  just  regard  to  tbe  persons  whose  good 
opvoion  we  wish  for;  otherwise  reputation 
would  be  valued  according  to  the  number  of 
voices  a  man  has  for  it,  which  are  not  always 
to  be  insured  on  tbe  more  virtuous  side.  But 
however  we  pretend  to  model  these  nice  affairs, 
true  gloiy  will  never  attend  any  thing  but  truth ; 
and  there  is  something  so  pecul'iar  in  it,  that 
the  very  self-same  action  done  by  different 
men,  cannot  merit  the  same  degree  of  applause. 
The  Roman,  who  was  surprised  in  tbe  enemy's 
camp  before  he  bad  accomplished  bis  design, 
and  thrust  his  have  arm  into  a  flaming  pile, 
telling  tbe  general,  there  were  many  as  deter- 
mined as  bimsetf,  who,  against  sense  of  danger, 
bad  conspired  his  death,  wrought  in^  the  very 
enemy  an  admiration  of  bis  fortitude,  and  a 
dismission  with  applause.  But  the  condemned 
slav^  who  represented  him  in  tbe  theatre,  and 
consumed  bis  arm  in  tbe  same  manner,  with 
tbe  same  resolution,  did  not  raise  in  tbe  spec- 
tators a  great  Idea  of  bis  virtue,  but  of  him 
wiiom  be  imitated  in  an  action  no  way  differing 
from  that  of  tbe  real  Scsavola,  but  in  the  mo- 
tive to  it. 

Thus  true  glory  Is  inseparable  from  true 
merit ;  and  whatever  you  call  men,  they  are 
no  more  than  what  they  are  in  themselves ; 
but  a  romantic  sense  has  crept  into  the  minds 
of  tbe  generality,  who  will  ever  mistake  words 
and  appearances  for  persons  and  things. 

The  simplicity  of  the  ancients  was  as  con- 
spicuous in  tbe  address  of  their  writings,  w  in 
auy  other  monuments  they  have  left  behiml 
tliem.  Csesar  and  Augustus  were  much  noore 
bf^h  words  of  respect,  when  added  to  occasions 
fit  for  their  characters  to  appear  in,  than  any 
appellations  which  haveeverbeeti  since  thought 
of.  Tbe  latter  of  these  great  men  had  a  very 
pleasant  way  of  dealing  with  applications  of 
this  kind.  When  he  received  pieces  of  poetry 
which  be  thought  bad  worth  in  them,  he  re- 
warded tbe  writer;  but  where  be  thought  them 
empty,  be  generally  returned  the  compliment 
made  hiiti  with  some  verses  of  his  own. 

This  latter  method  I  have  at  present  occaswn 
to  imitate.    A  female  author  has  dedicated  a 


piece  to  me,*  wherein  she  would  make  my  name, 
as  she  lias  others,  tbe  introduction  of  whatever 
is  to  follow  in  her  book  ;  and  has  spoke  some 
panegyrical  things  which  I  know  not  bow  to 
return,  for  want  of  better  acqjuaintance  with 
the  lady,  and  consequently  being  out  of  a  ca- 
pacity of  giving  her  praise  or  blame  ;  all  there- 
fore that  is  left  for  me,  according  to  the  fore- 
going rules,  is  to  lay  the  picture  of  a  good  and 
evil  woman  before  her  eyes,  which  are  but  mere 
words  if  they  do  not  concern  her.  Now  you 
are  to  observe,  the  way  in  a  dedictUion  is,  to 
nuke  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as  little  like  the 
person  we  address  to  as  possible,  according  to 
tbe  folk>wiHg  epistle. 

*  MADAM, 

ButAf 

Meroorabile  nu^um 

FcemineA.  in  pcsnA  est. 
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Sheer-lane,  Maty  S9< 
When  we  look  into  the  delightful  history  of 
the  most  ingenious  Don  Quixote  of  la  Mancha, 
and  consider  tbe  exercises  and  manner  of  life 
of  that  renowned  gentleman,  we  cannot  but 
admire  tbe  exquisite  genius  and  discerning 
spirit  of  Michael  Cervantes ;  who  has  not  only 
painted  his  adventurer  with  great  mastery  in_ 
the  conspicuous  parts  of  bis  story,  which  relate 
to  lore  and  honour ;  but  also  intimated  in  bis 
ordinary  life,  in  bis  economy  and  fUmiture^ 
the  infallible  symptoms  be  gave  of  his  growing 
frenzy,  before  be  declared  himself  a  Knight 
Errant.  His  hall  was  furnished  with  old 
lances,  halberds,  and  morions ;  hb  food,  lentils  ; 
bis  dress,  amorous.  He  slept  moderately,  rose 
early,  and  spent  his  time  in  bunting.  When 
by  watchfubiess  and  exercise  he  was  thus  qua- 
lified for  the  hardships  of  his  intended  pere- 
grinations, he  bad  nothing  more  to  do  but  to 
fall  hard  to  study ;  and  before  he  should  apply 
himself  to  the  practical  part,  get  into  the  me- 
thods of  making  love  and  war  by  reading  books 
of  knighthood.  As  for  raising  tender  passions 
in  him,  Cervantes  reports,  that  he  was  won- 
derfully delighted  with  a  smo«>th  intricate  sen- 
tence; and  when  they  listened  at  bis  study- 
door,  they  could'  frequently  hear  bim  read 
loud,  '  The  reason  of  the  unreasonableness, 
which  against  my  reason  is  wrought,  doth  so 
weaken  my  reason,  as  with  all  reason  I  do  justly 
complain  of  your  beauty.'  Again,  be  would 
pause  until  he  came  to  another  charming  sen* 
tence,  and,  with  the  most  pleasing  accent  ima- 
ginable, be  loud  at  a  new  paragraph :  '  The 
high  heavens,  which    with  your  divinity,  do 

*  Mrs.  D.  Manley  pnbtuhcd  at  Ihii  time  one  of  her 
scMHUkxis  cliroolclcs,  iu  8vo.  ander  the  ikle  of  *  Memoir* 
ofEarupc  towardttbc  Clote  of  the  clcliUi  Century,  written 
by  Eginardas,  secretary  &c.  to  Charlcmafpe,  ami  done  iolo 
r^iiglisli  by  the  Tran&lator  of  tbe  New  Atalantb.' 
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fortify  you  dirinely  with  the  stars,  make  you 
deserveress  of  the  deserts  that  your  g^reatness 
desenres/  With  these  and  other  such  passages, 
says  my  author,  the  poor  g^entleman  prew  dis- 
tracted, and  was  hreaking  his  brains  day  and 
ni^t  to  understand  and  unravel  their  sense. 

As  much  as  the  case  of  this  distempered 
ltni«;ht  is  received  by  all  the  readers  of  his  his- 
tory as  the  most  incurable  and  ridicukMis  of  all 
frenzies  ;  it  is  very  certain,  we  have  crowds 
amonf^  us  far  gone  in  as  visible  a  madness  as 
bis,  though  they  are  not  observed  to  be  in  that 
condition.  As  great  and  useful  discoveries  are 
sometimes  made  by  accidental  and  small  be- 
ginnings, J  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  most 
epidemic  ill  of  this  sort,  by  falling  into  a  coffee- 
bouse,  where  I  saw  my  friend  the  upholsterer, 
whose  eraek  towards  politics  I  have  heretofore 
mentioned.  This  touch  in  the  brain  of  the 
British  subject,  is  as  certainly  owing  to  the 
reading  of  newspapers,  as  that  of  the  Spanish 
worthy  above-mentioned  to  the  reading  of 
nvorks  of  chivalry.  My  contemporaries,  the  no- 
velists, have,  for  the  better  spinning  out  para- 
graphs, and  working  down  to  the  end  of  their 
columns,  a  most  happy  art  in  sa3riug  and  un- 
saying, giving  hints  of  intelligence,  and  inter- 
pretations of  indifferent  actions,  to  the  great 
disturhance  of  the  brains  of  ordinary  readers. 
This  way  of  going  on  in  the  words,  and  making 
no  progress  in  the  sense,  is  more  particularly 
the  excellency  of  my  most  ingenious  and  re- 
nowned fellow-labourer,  the  Post-man ;  and 
it  is  to  this  talent  in  him  that  1  impute  the 
loss  of  my  upholsterer's  intellects.  That  un- 
fortunate tradesman  has,  for  years  past,  been 
the  chief  orator  in  ragged  assemblies,  and  the 
reader  in  alley  coffee-houses.  He  was  yesterday 
surrounded  by  an  audience  of  that  sort,  among 
whom  I  sat  unobserved,  through  the  favour  of 
a  cloud  of  tobacco,  and  saw  him  with  the  Post- 
man in  his  hand,  and  all  the  other  papers  safe 
under  his  elbow.  He  was  intermixing  remarks, 
and  reading  the  Paris  article  of  May  the  thir- 
tieth, which  says,  *  That  it  is  given  out  that 
an  express  arrived  this  day  with  advice,  that 
the  armies  were  so  near  in  the  plain  of  Lens, 
that  they  cannonaded  each  other.'  *  Ay,  ay, 
nere  we  shall  have  sport.*  *  And  that  it  was 
highly  probable  the  next  express  would  bring 
lis  an  account  of  an  engagement.'  *  They  are 
welcome,  as  soon  as  they  please.'  *  Though 
some  others  say,  that  the  same  will  be  put  off 
until  the  second  or  third  of  June,  because  the 
marshal  Villars  expects  some  further  reinforce- 
ments from  Germany,  and  other  parts,  before 
that  time.'  '  What  a-pox  does  he  put  it  off  for  ? 
Does  he  think  our  horse  is  not  marching  up  at 
the  same  time  ?  But  let  us  see  what  he  says 
further.'  *  They  hope  that  Monsieur  Alber- 
gotti,  being  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  so 
great  an  army,  will  make  an  extraordinary  de- 
fence*   '  Why  then,  I  find,  Albcrgotti  is  one 


of  those  that  love  to  have  a  great  many  an 
their  side.  Nay,  I  wHI  aay  that  f>r  this  paper, 
he  makes  the  most  natural  inferences  of  any 
of  them  all/  *  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  being 
uneasy  to  be  without  any  command,  has  desired 
leave  to  come  to  court,  to  communicate  a  cer« 
tain  project  to  his  majesty.— ^Whatever  it  be, 
it  is  said,  that  prince  is  suddenly  expected; 
and  then  we  shall  have  a  mora  certain  account 
of  his  project,  if  this  report  has  any  founda- 
tion/ '  Nay,  this  paper  never  imposes  upon 
us ;  he  goes  upon  sure  grounds ;  for  be  wiU 
not  be  positive  the  elector  has  a  project,  or 
that  he  will  come,  or  if  be  does  come  at  all ; 
for  he  doubts,  you  see,  whether  the  report  baa 
any  foundation.' 

What  makes  this  the  more  lamentable  is, 
that  this  way  of  writing  falls  in  with  the  ima- 
ginations  of  the  cooler  and  duller  part  of  her 
majesty's  subjects.  The  being  kept  up  with 
one  line  contradicting  another ;  and  the  whole*, 
after  many  sentences  of  conjecture,  vanishing 
in  a  doubt  whether  there  is  any  thing  at  all  in 
what  the  person  has  been  reading,  puts  an  or- 
dinary head  into  a  vertigo,  which  bis  natural 
dulness  would  have  securcxl  him  from.  Next 
to  the  labours  of  the  Post-man,  the  upholsterer 
took  from  under  his  elbow  honest  Icabod 
Dawks's  Letter ;  and  there,  among  other  spe- 
culatbns,  the  historian  takes  upon  him  to  say, 
*  That  it  b  discoursed  that  there  will  be  a 
battle  in  Flanders  before  the  armies  separate, 
and  many  will  have  it  to  be  to-morrow»  the 
g^eat  battle  of  Ramelies  being  fought  on  a 
Whitsunday.'  A  gentleman,  who  was  a  wag 
in  this  company,  laughed  at  the  expression, 
and  said, '  By  Mr.  Dawks*s  favour,  1  warrant 
you,  If  we  meet  them  on  Whitsundiay  or  Mon- 
day we  shall  not  stand  upon  the  day  with  them, 
whether  it  be  before  or  after  the  holidays.'  An 
admirer  of  this  gentleman  stood  up,  and  told 
a  neighbour  at  a  distant  table  the  conceit ;  at 
whieh  indeed  we  were  all  very  merry.  These 
reflections,  in  the  writers  of  the  transactions 
of  the  times,  seize  the  noddles  of  such  as  were 
not  bom  to  have  thoughts  of  their  own,  and 
consequently  lay  a  weight  upun  every  thing 
which  they  read  in  print.  But  Mr.  Dawks 
concluded  his  paper  with  a  courteous  sentence, 
which  was  very  well  taken  and  applauded  by 
the  whole  company.  '  We  wish,'  sayslie,^  all 
our  customers  a  merry  Whitsuntide  and  many 
of  them.'  Honest  Icabod  is  as  extraordlnaiy 
a  man  as  any  of  our  fraternity,  and  as  parti- 
cular. His  style  is  a  dialect  between  the  fa- 
miliarity of  talking  and  writing,  and  his  letter 
such  as  yoM  cannot  distinguish  whether  print 
or  manuscript,^  which  gives  us  a  refreshment 
of  the  idea  from  what  has  been  told  us  from 
the  press  by  others,  lliis  wishing  a  good  Tide 
had  its  effect  upon  us,  and  he  was  commended 
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f6r  hit  MlutatioD,  as  showing  as  well  the  ca. 
pacity  of  a  bell-man  as  a  historian.  My  di»> 
tempered  old  acquaintance  read,  in  the  next 
place,  the  account  of  the  affairs  abroad  in  the 
Conrant :  but  the  matter  was  told  so  distinctly, 
that  these  wanderers  thought  there  was  no 
news  in  it;  this  paper  differing  from  the  rest, 
as  a  history  from  a  romance.  The  tautology, 
the  contradiction,  the  douhts,  and  wants  of 
confirmations,  are  what  keep  up  imaginary 
entertainments  in  empty  heads  and  produce 
neglect  of  their  own  affairs,  poverty,  and  bank- 
ruptcy, in  many  of  the  shop-statesmen ;  but 
turn  the  imaginations  of  those  of  a  little  higher 
orb  into  deliriums  of  dissatisfaction,  which  is 
teen  in  a  continual  fret  upon  all  that  touches 
their  brains,  but  more  particularly  upon  any 
advantage  obtained  by  their  countiy,  where 
they  are  consklered  as  lunatics,  and  therefore 
Aolerated  in  tbeir  ravings. 

What  1  am  now  warning  the  people  of  is, 
that  the  newspapers  of  this  island  are  as  per- 
nicious to  weak  heads  In  England,  as  ever 
books  of  chivalry  to  Spain ;  and  therefore  shall 
do  all  that  in  me  lies,  with  the  utmost  care 
and  vigilance  imagmable,  to  prevent  these 
growing  evils.  A  flaming  instance  of  this  ma- 
lady appeared  in  my  old  acquaintance  at  this 
time,  who,  after  he  had  done  reading  all  bis 
papers,  ended  with  a  thoughtful  air,  *  If  wc 
should  have  a  peace,  we  should  then  know  for 
certain  wliether  it  was  the  king  of  Sweden  that 
lately  came  to  Dunkiik  ?'  1  whispered  him, 
and  desired  him  to  step  aside  a  little  with  me. 
When  I  had  opportunity,  I  decoyed  him  into 
a  coach,  in  order  for  his  more  easy  conveyanoe 
to  Moor-iields.  Tbe  man  went  very  quietly 
with  ine;  and  by  tbat  time  he  had  brought 
the  Swede  from  the  defeat  by  the  czar  to  the 
Boristhenes,  we  were  passing  by  Will's  coffee- 
house, where  the  man  of  the  bouse  beckoned 
io  us.  We  made  a  full  stop,  and  could  hear 
from  above  a  very  loud  voice  twearing,  with 
Mome  expressions  towards  tre€uon,  that  the  suih- 
ject  in  France  was  as  free  as  in  England, 
His  distemper  would  not  let  him  reflect,  tbat 
bis  own  discourse  was  an  argument  of  the  con- 
trary. They  told  him,  one  would  speak  with 
him  below.  He  came  immediately  to  our 
coach-side.  I  whispered  him,  *  that  I  had  an 
•rder  to  carry  him  to  the  Bastile.*  He  imme- 
diately obeyed  with  great  resignation  :  for  to 
this  sort  of  lunatic,  whose  brain  is  touched  for 
the  French,  the  name  of  a  gaol  in  thatkingdom 
has  a  more  agreeable  sound,  than  that  of  a 
paternal  seat  in  this  their  own  country.  It 
happened  a  little  unluckily  bringing  these  lu- 
natics together,  for  they  immediately  fell  into 
A  debate  concerning  the  greatness  of  their  re- 
spective monarchs ;  one  for  the  king  of  Sweden, 
tbe  other  for  the  grand  monarque  of  France. 
This  gentleman  from  Will's  is  now  next  door 
to  the  upholsterer,  safe  in  his  apartment  in  my 


Bedlam,  with  proper  medicaments,  and  tU 
Mercure  Gallant  to  soothe  his  imagination  tbat 
he  is  actually  in  France.  If  therefore  he  shoula 
escape  to  Covent-garden  again,  all  persons  are 
desired  to  lay  hold  of  him,  and  deliver  him  to 
Mr.  Morphew,  my  o>er8eer.  At  the  same  itme, 
I  desire  all  tri:^e  subjects  to  forbear  discourse 
with  him,  any  otherwise  than,  when  he  begins 
to  fight  a  battle  for  France,  to  say, '  Sir,  1  hope 
to  see  you  in  England.' 


No.  179.]    Saturdayj  June  1,  1710. 

'  ■      Oh  I  qais  me  fclidb  in  vmU'iImib  ITaemi 
SIflUt,  et  inecDti  ramornm  protcent  nmbrl  ? 

^^r-OeoTf.  fa   4B8 

Some  £0(1  condnct  me  lo  the  Mcr«1  »haf!c», 

Or  lift  ine  higti  to  Ilwtnas*  hUly  crowu !      Dry^au 

R'om  my  own  j4partment.  May  31. 
In  this  parched  season,  next  to  the  pleasure 
cf  going  into  the  country  is  that  of  hearing 
from  it,  and  partaking  the  joys  of  it  in  de- 
scription ;  as  in  tbe  following  letter : 

•SIR, 
'  I  believe  you  will  forgive  roe,  though  I^ 
write  to  you  a  very  long  epistle ;  since  it  re- 
lates to  the  satisfaction  of  a  country  life,  which  - 
I  know  you  would  lead,  if  you  could.     In  the  ' 
first  place,  I  must  confess  to  you,  that  I  am  one 
of  the  most  luxurious  men  living ;  and  as  1  am  f 
such,  I  take  care  to  make  my  pleasures  lasting, , 
by  following  none  but  such  as  are  innocent 
and  refined,  as  well  as,  in  some  measure,  i no- 
proving.    Vou  have  in  your  labours  been  so 
much  concerned  to  represent  tbe  actions  and 
passions  of  mankind,  that  the  whtde  vegetable 
world  b:is  almost  escaped  your  observation: 
but  sure  there  are  gratifications  to  be  drawn 
from  thence,  which  deserve  to  be  recommended. 
For  your  better  information,  I  wish  you  could 
visit  your  old  friend  in  Cornwall.     You  would 
be  pleased  to  see  the  many  alterations  I  have 
made  about  my  house,  and  how  much  I  have 
improved  my  estate  without  raising  the  rents 
of  it. 

As  the  winter  engrosses  with  us  near  a 
double  portion  qf  the  year,  the  three  delightful 
vicissitudes  being  crowded  almost  within  the 
space  of  six  months,  there  is  nothing  upon 
which  1  have  bestowed  so  much  study  and  ex- 
pense, as  in  contriving  means  to  soften  the 
severity  of  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  establish 
twelve  cheerful  months  about  my  habitation. 
In  order  to  this,  the  charges  I  have  been  at 
in  building  and  furnishing  a  green-house  will 
perhaps  l>e  thought  somewhat  extravagant  by  , 
a  great  many  gentlemen  whose  revenues  ex-  ' 
ceed  mine.  But,  when  I  consider,  that  all  men 
of  any  life  and  spirit  have  tbeir  inclinations  to 
gratify  ;  and  when  I  compute  the  sums  laid 

out  by  tbe  generality  of  the  incji^f.  iikasure, 

igi  ize     y  ^ 
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in  the  Bumber  of  wbick  I  alwA3»  rank  njraelfy 
in  riotous  eatin|;  aful  drinking*  in  equipage  and 
apparel*  upon  wenching,  gaming,  racing,  and 
hunting;  1  find,  upon  the  balance,  that  the 
indulging  of  my  humour  comes  at  a  reasonable 
rate. 

*Since  I  communicate  to  you  all  incidents, 
serious  and  trifling,  even  to  tlie  death  of  a  but- 
terfly, that  fall  out  wKbin  the  compass  of  my 
little  empire ;  you  will  not,  1  hope,  l)e  ill  pleased 
with  the  draught  I  now  send  you  of  my  little 
winter  paradise,  and  with  an  account  of  my 
way  of  amusing  myself  and  others  in  it. 

The  younger  Pliny,  yuu  know,  writes  a  long 
letter  to  bis  friend  Gallus,  in  which  he  gives 
him  a  very  particular  plan  of  the  situation,  the 
conveniences,  and  the  agreeableness  of  his  viUa. 
In  my  last,  you  may  remember,  I  promised 
vou  something  of  this  kind.  Had  Pliny  lived 
in  a  northern  climate,  I  doubt  not  but  we  should 
have  found  a  very  complete  orangety  among 
his  epistles ;  aud  1,  probably,  should  have  co- 
pied bis  model,  instead  of  building  after  my 
own  fancy,  and  you  bad  been  referred  to  him 
for  the  history  (^  my  late  exploits  in  architec- 
ture :  by  which  means  my  performances  would 
have  made  a  better  figure,  at  least  in  writing, 
than  they  are  like  to  make  at  present. 

*The  area  of  my  green- bouse  is  a  hundred 
paces  k>ng,  fifty  broad,  and  the  roof  thirty 
feet  high.  The  wall  toward  the  north  is  of 
solid  stone.  On  the  south  side,  and  at  both 
the  ends,  the  stone-work  rises  but  three  feet 
from  the  ground ;  excepting  the  pilasters, 
placed  at  convenient  distances,  to  strengthen 
and  beautify  the  building.  The  intermediate 
spaces  are  filled  up  with  large  sashes  of  the 
strongest  and  most  transparent  glass.  The 
middle  sash,  which  is  wider  than  any  of  the- 
other,  serves  for  the  entrance ;  to  which  you 
mount  by  six  easy  steps,  and  descend  on  the 
inside  by  as  many.  This  opens  and  shuts  with 
greater  ease,  keeps  the  wind  out  better,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  more  uniform  than  folding- 
doors. 

*  lu  the  middle  of  Che  roof  there  runs  a  ceiling 
thirty  feet  broad,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
This  is  enlivened  by  a  masterly  pencil,  with  all 
the  variety  of  rural  scenes  and  prospects,  which 
be  has  peopled  with  the  whole  tribe  of  sylvan 
deities.  Their  characters  and  tbeir  stories  are 
so  well  expressed,  that  the  whole  seems  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  most  beautiful  fables  uf  the 
ancient  poets  translated  into  colours.  The  re- 
maining spaces  of  the  roof,  ten  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  ceiling,  are  of  the  clearest  glass,  to 
let  in  the  sky  and  clouds  from  above.  The 
building  points  /uli  east  and  west,  so  that  I 
enjoy  the  sun  while  he  is  above  the  horizon. 
His  ra3rs  are  improved  through  the  glass;  and 
■  receive  through  it  what  is  desirable  in  a  winter 
iky,  without  the  coarse  allay  of  the  season, 
which  is  a  kind  uf  sifHng  or  straining  the 


weather.  My  greens  and  flowers  are  as  sen« 
sible  as  I  am  of  this  benefit.  They  flourish 
and  kwk  cheerful  as  in  tbe  spring,  while  their 
fellow-creatures  abroad  aro  starved  to  death. 
I  must  add,  that  a  moderate  expense  of  fire, 
over  and  above  the  contribution  1  receive  from 
tbe  sun»  serves  to  keep  this  large  room  in  a  due 
temperature ;  it  being  sheltered  from  tbe  cold 
winds  by  a  bill  on  the  Mer^A,  and  a  wood  ou 
tbe  tost* 

'Tbe  shell,  you  see,  is  both  agreeable  and 
convenient ;  and  now  you  shall  judge,  whether 
I  have  laid  out  the  floor  to  advantage.  There 
goes  through  the  whole  length  of  it  a  spacious 
walk  of  tbe  finest  gravel,  made  to  bind  and 
unite  so  firmly  that  it  seems  one  continued 
stone ;  with  this  advantage,  that  it  is  easier  to 
the  foot,  and  better  for  walking,  than  if  it  were 
what  it  seems  to  be.  At  each  end  of  the  walk« 
on  the  one  and  on  tbe  other  side  of  it,  lies  a 
square  j»iot  of  grass  of  ike  Jinest  hirf,  aid 
brightest  verdure.  What  ground  remains  ou 
both  sides,  between  these  little  smooth  fields 
of  green,  is  flagged  with  large  quarries  of  white 
marble  ;  where  the  blue  veins  trace  out  such 
a  variety  of  irregular  windings,  through  the 
clear  surface,  that  these  bright  plains  seem  full 
of  rivulets  and  streaming  meanders.  This,  to 
my  eye,  that  delights  in  simplicity,  is  inexpres- 
sibly more  beautiful  than  the  checquered  floors 
which  are  so  generally  admired  by  others. 
Upon  the  right  and  upon  tbe  left,  along  the 
gravel  walk,  I  have  ranged  interchangeably 
the  bay,  the  myrtle,  the  orange,  and  tbe  lemon- 
trees,  intermixed  with  painted  hollies,  silver 
firs,  and  pyramids  of  yew ;  all  so  disposed,  that 
every  tree  receives  an  additional  beauty  from 
its  situation,  besides  tbe  harmony  that  rises 
from  the  disposition  of  the  whole.  No  shade 
cuts  too  strongly,  or  breaks  in  harshly  upon 
the  other ;  but  the  eye  is  cheered  with  a  mild 
rather  than  gorgeous  diversity  of  greens. 

'The  holders  of  the  four  grass-plots  are  gar- 
nished with  pots  of  flowers.  Those  delicaoita 
6f  nature  recreate  two  senses  at  once ;  and 
leave  sucb  delight^l  and  gentle  impressions 
upon  the  brain,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking 
them  of  equal  force  with  the  softest  airs  o€ 
music,  toward  the  smoothing  of  our  tempers. 
In  tbe  centre  of  every  plot  is  a  statue.  The 
figures  1  have  made  choice  of  are  a  Venus,  an 
Adonis,  a  Diana,  and  an  Apollo  ;  sucb  excel- 
lent copies,  as  to  raise  the  same  delight  as  we 
should  draw  from  tbe  sight  of  the  ancient  ori- 
ginals. 

;*The  north  wall  would  have  been  but  a  tire- 
some waste  to  the  eye,  if  I  had  not  diversified 
it  with  tbe  most  lively  ornaments,  snitoble  to 
the  place.  To  this  intent,  1  have  been  at  tbe 
expense  to  lead,  over  arches,  from  a  neighbour- 
ing bill,  a  plentiful  store  of  spring-water,  which 
a  beautiful  Naiad,  placed  as  high  as  is  possible 
in  the  centre  of  tbe  vail,  oours  out  f 
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urn.  This,  by  a  fall  of  above  twenty  feet, 
makes  a  most  ilelig^btful  cascade  into  a  bason, 
that  opens  wide  within  the  marble-flcxir  on 
that  side.  At  a  reasonable  distance,  on  either 
band  of  the  cascade,  the  wall  is  hollowed  into 
two  spreading  scollops,  each  of  which  receives 
a  couch  of  green  velvet,  and  forms  at  the  same 
time'a  canopy  overtbem.  Next  to  them  come 
two  large  aviaries,  which  are  likewise  let  into 
the  stone.  These  are  succeeded  by  two  grot- 
tos, set  oif  with  all  the  pleasing  rudeness  of 
shells,  and  moss,  and  cragged  stones,  imitating, 
in  miniature,  rocks  and  precipices,  the  most 
dreadful  and  gigantic  works  of  nature.  After 
the  i^ottos,  you  have  two  niches ;  the  one 
inhabited  by  Ceres,  with  her  sickle  and  sheaf 
of  wheat;  and  the  other  by  Pomona,  who, 
with  a  countenance  full  of  good  cheer,  pours 
a  bounteous  autumn  of  fruits  out  of  her  horn. 
Last  of  all  come  two  colonies  of  bees,  whose 
stations  lying  east  and  west,  the  one  is  saluted 
by  the  rising,  the  other  by  the  setting  sun. 
These,  all  of  them  being  placed  at  proportioned 
intervals,  furnish  out  the  whole  length  of  the 
wall;  and  the  spaces  that  lie  between  are 
painted  in  fresco,  by  the  same  hand  that  has 
enriched  my  ceiling. 

*  Now,  sir,  you  see  my  whole  contrivance  to 
elude  the  rigour  of  the  year,  to  bring  a  north- 
ern climate  nearer  the  sun,  and  to  exempt 
myself  from  the  common  fate  of  my  country- 
men. 1  must  detain  you  a  little  longer,  to 
tell  you  that  I  never  enter  this  delicious  retire- 
ment, but  my  spirits  are  revived,  and  a  sweet 
complacency  diffuses  itself  over  my  wliole  mind. 
And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  with  a  conscience 
void  of  offence,  where  the  music  of  falling 
waters,  the  symphony  of  birds,  the  gentle 
bumming  of  bees,  the  breath  of  flowers,  th? 
fine  imagery  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  in  a 
word,  the  beauties  and  the  charms  of  nature 
and  of  art,  court  all  my  faculties,  refresh  the 
fibres  of  the  brain,  and  smooth  every  avenue 
of  thought-?  What  pleasing  meditarions,  what 
Agreeable  wanderings  of  the  mind,  and  what 
delicious  slumbers,  have  1  enjoyed-  here  ?  And 
when  1  ium  up  some  masterly  writer  to  my 
inaginatkm,  methinks  here  his  beauties  appear 
in  tbe  most  advantageous  light,  and  the  rays 
of  bis  genius  shoot  upon  me  with  greater  force 
and  brightness  than  ordinary.  This  place  like- 
wise keeps  tbe  whole  family  in  good  humour, 


contribute  very  much  to  mend  tbe  climate  five 
^  six  miles  about  oa.    I  am, 

'  Your  most  humble  servant. 


•T.8.' 


»^^^^*^^^^^^^^^»^»^^^. 
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8tnhhi>in  patkintiir  opes. 

Hor,l  Ep.xviU.29> 
Tbdr  folly  pleads  the  pnvllege  of  wcalUi. 

fVoffi  my  own  Jparlmentt  June  2. 

I  HAVE  received  a  letter  which  accuses  me 
of  partiality  in  the  administration  of  the  Ceti- 
Bor&hip  ;  and  says,  that  I  have  been  very  free 
with  the  lower  part  of  mankind,  but  extremely 
cautious  in  representations  of  matters  which 
concern  men  of  condition.  This  correspondent 
takes  upon  him  al«io  to  say,  the  upholsterer 
was  not  undone  by  turning  politician,  but  be- 
came bankrupt  by  trusting  his  goods  to  per- 
sons of  quality ;  and  demands  of  me,  that  1 
should  do  justice  upon  such  as  brought  poverty 
and  distress  upon  the  world  below  them,  while 
they  themselves  were  sunk  in  pleasures  and 
luxury,  supported  at  the  expanse  of  those  very 
persons  whom  they  treated  with  negligence,  as 
if  they  did  not  know  whether  tbey  dealt  with 
them  or  not.  This  is  a  very  heavy  accusation, 
both  of  me,  and  such  as  the  man  aggrieved 
accuses  me  of  tolerating.  For  this  reason,  I 
resolved  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration ; 
and  upon  very  little  meditation,  could  call  to 
my  memory  many  instances  which  made  this 
complaint  far  from  being  groundless.  The 
root  of  this  evil  does  not  always  proceed  from 
injustice  in  tbe  men  of  figure,  but  often  from 
a  false  grandeur  which  they  take  upon  them 
in  being  unacquainted  with  their  own  business; 
not  considering  bow  mean  a  part  they  act, 
when  their  names  and  characters  are  subjected 
to  tbe  little  arts  of  their  servants  and  depen- 
dants.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  are  a  people 
who  have  no  great  reputation  for  the  diseharge 
of  their  trust ;  but  are  much  less  scandalous 
than  the  overseers  of  the  rich.  Ask  a  young 
fellow  of  a  great  estate,  who  was  that  odd  fel- 
low that  spoke  to  him  in  a  public  place  ?  be 
answers,  *  one  that  does  my  business.'  It  is, 
with  many,  a  natural  consequence  of  being  a 
man  of  fortune,  that  tbey  are  not  to  under- 
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«ay,  have  1  seen,  upon  coming  to  an  estate, 
forget  all  bis  diffidence  of  mankind,  and  be- 
come tbe  most  manageable  thing  breathing. 
He  immediately  wanted  a  stirring  man  to  take 
upon  him  his  affairs^  to  receive  and  pay,  and 
do  every  thing  which  he  himself  was  now  too 
fine  a  gentleman  to  understand.  It  is  pleasant 
to  consider,  that  he  who  would  have  got  an 
estate,  had  he  not  come  to  one,  will  certainly 
starve  because  one  fell  to  bim  ;  but  such  con- 
tradictions are  we  to  ourselves,  and  any  change 
of  life  is  insupportable  to  some  natures. 

It  is  a  mistaken  sense  of  superiority,  to  be- 
lieve a  figure,  or  equipage,  gives  men  prece- 
dence to  their  neighbours.  Nothing  can  create 
respect  from  mankind,  but  laying  obligations 
upon  them ;  and  it  may  very  reasonably  be 
concluded,  that  if  it  were  put  into  a  due  ba- 
lance, according  to  the  true  state  of  the  account, 
many  who  belipve  themselves  in  possession  of 
a  laige  share  of  dignity  in  the  world,  roust  give 
place  to  their  inferiors,  llie  greatest  of  all 
distinctions  in  civil  life  is  that  of  debtor  and 
creditor;  and  there  needs  no  great  progress 
in  logic  to  know  which,  in  that  case,  is  the 
advantageous  side.  He  who  can  say  to  an- 
other»  •  Pray,  master,*  or,  *  pray,  my  lord,  give 
me  my  own,*  can  as  justly  tell  him, '  It  is  a 
fantastical  distinction  you  take  upon  you,  to 
pretend  to  pass  upon  the  world  for  my  master 
or  lord,  when,  at  the  same  time  that  I  wear 
your  livery,  you  owe  me  wages ;  or»  while  I 
wait  at  your  door,  you  are  ashamed  to  see  me 
until  you  have  paid  my  bill.' 

The  good  old  way  among  the  gentry  of  Eng- 
land, to  maintain  their  pre-emmence  over  the 
lower  rank,  was  by  their  bounty,  munificence, 
and  hospitality;  and  it  is  a  very  unhappy 
change,  if  at  present,  by  themselves  or  their 
agents,  the  luxury  of  the  gentry  is  supported 
by  the  credit  of  the  trader.  This  is  what  my 
correspondent  pretends  to  prove  out  of  bis  own 
IxMiks,  and  those  of  his  whole  neighbourhood. 
He  has  tbe  confidence  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
mug-house  near  Long-acre,  where  you  may 
every  evening  hear  an  exact  account  of  dis^ 
tresses  of  this  kind.  One  complaint  that  such 
a  lady's  finery  is  the  occasion  that  his  own  wife 
and  daughter  appear  so  long  in  the  same  gown. 
Another,  that  all  the  furniture  of  her  visiting 
apartment  are  no  more  hers,  then  the  scenery 
of  a  play  are  the  proper  goods  of  the  actress. 
Nay,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  same  table,  you 
may  bear  a  butcher  and  poulterer  say,  that,  at 
their  proper  charge,  all  that  family  has  been 
maintained  since  they  last  came  to  town. 

The  free  manner  in  which  people  of  fashion 
are  discoursed  on  at  such  meetings,  is  but  a 
just  reproach  of  their  failures  in  this  kind ; 
but  the  melancholy  relations  of  the  great  ne- 
cessities tradesmen  are  driven  to,  who  support 
their  credit  in  spite  of  tbe  faithless  promises 
which  are  made  them,  and  the  abatement 


which  they  suffer  when  paid  by  the  extortkm 
of  upper  servants,  is  what  would  stop  the  most 
thoughtless  man  in  tbe  career  of  his  pleasures, 
if  rightly  represented  to  him. 

If  this  matter  be  not  very  speedily  amended, 
I  shall  think  fie  to  print  exact  lists  of  all  per- 
sons who  are  not  at  their  own  disposal,  though 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  and  as  tbe  trader 
is  made  bankrupt  for  absence  from  his  abode, 
so  shall  the  gentleman  for  being  at  home,  if, 
when  Mr.  Morphew  calls*  he  cannot  give  an 
exact  account  of  what  passes  in  his  own  family. 
After  this  fair  warning,  no  one  ought  to  think 
himself  hardly  dealt  with,  if  I  take  upon  me  to 
pronounce  bim  no  longer  master  of  bis  estate, 
wife,  or  family,  than  he  continues  to  improve, 
cherish,  and  maintain  them  upon  the  basis  of 
bis  own  property,  without  incursions  upon  his 
neighbour  in  any  of  these  particulars. 

According  to  that  excellent  philosopher, 
Epictetus,  we  are  all  but  acting  parts  in  a 
play;  and  it  is  not  a  distinction  in  itself  to  be 
high  or  low,  but  to  become  the  parts  we  are 
to  perform.  I  am  by  my  office  prompter  on 
this  occasion ;  and  shall  give  those  who  are  a 
little  out  in  their  parts,  such  soft  hints  as  may 
help  them  to  proceed,  without  letting  it  be 
known  to  the  audience  they  were  out ;  but  if 
they  run  quite  out  of  character,  they  must  be 
called  oflf  the  stage,  and  receive  parts  more 
suitable  to  their  genius.'  Servile  complaisance 
shall  degrade  a  man  from  his  honour  and  qua- 
lity, and  haughtiness  be  yet  more  debased. 
Fortune  shall  no  longer  appropriate  distinc« 
tions,  but  nature  direct  us  in  the  disposition 
both  of  respect  and  discountenance.  As  there 
are  tempers  made  for  command,  and  others 
for  obedience ;  so  there  are  men  bom  for  ac- 
quiring possessions,  and  others  incapable  of 
being  other  than  mere  lodgers  in  tbe  houses 
of  their  ancestors,  and  have  it  not  in  their  very 
composition  to  be  proprietors  of  any  thing. 
These  men  are  moved  only  by  the  mere  effects 
of  impulse :  their  good-will  and  disesteem  ara 
to  be  regarded  equally ;  for  neither  is  the  effect 
of  their  judgment.  This  loose  temper  is  that 
which  makes  a  man,  what  Sallust  so  well  re- 
marks to  happen  frequently  in  tbe  same  person, 
to  be  covetous  of  what  is  another's,  and  profuse 
of  what  is  bis  own.  This  sort  of  men  is  usually 
amiable  to  ordinary  eyes ;  but,  in  tbe  sight  of 
reason,  nothing  is  laudable  but  what  is  guided 
by  reason.  The  covetous  prodigal  is  of  all 
others  the  worst  man  in  society.  If  he  would 
but  take  time  to  look  into  himself,  he  would 
find  his  soul  all  over  gashed  with  broken  vows 
and  promises ;  and  his  retrospect  on  his  actions 
would  not  consist  of  reflexions  upon  those  good 
resolutions  after  mature  thought,  which  are 
tbe  true  life  of  a  reasonable  creature,  but  the. 
nauseous  memory  of  imperfect  pleasures,  klle 
dreams,  and  occasioned  amusements.  To  folk>w 
such  dissatisfying  pursuits,  is  it  possible  to  suf* 
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fer  the  ignominy  of  lieing  unjust  ?  I  remember 
in  Tally's  EpIsUe,  in  the  recommendation  of  a 
man  to  an  affair  which  had  no  manner  of  re- 
lation to  money,  it  is  said, '  You  may  trust  him, 
fur  be  is  a  frufpil  man.*  It  is  certain,  be  who 
has  not  regard  to  strict  justice  iu  the  commerce 
of  life,  can  be  capable  of  no  good  action  in  any 
other  kind ;  but  be,  who  lives  b«>low  his  in- 
come, lays  up,  every  moment  of  life,  armour 
against  a  base  world,  that  will  cover  all  his 
frailties  while  be  is  so  fortified,  and  exaggerate 
them  when  he  is  naked  and  defenceless. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  stage-coach  sets  out  exactly  at  six  from 
Nando*s  coffee-house  to  Mr.  Tiptoe*s  dancing- 
school,  and  returns  at  eleven  every  evening, 
for  one  shiiiing  and  four-pence. 

N.  B.  Dancmg  shoes,  not  exceeding  four 
inches  height  in  the  heels,  and  periwigs,  not 
exceeding  three  feet  in  length,  are  carried  in 
the  coach-box  gratis. 

No.  181.]      Tuuday,  June  6,  1710. 

■  I>ic«,ul  fallor,  idesi,  qoein  lemper  ticerbam. 
Semper  bonorniani,  dc  dU  voluiMis,  lubebo. 

Flrg,  Ma.  v.  49. 
AihI  oow  the  rldog  day  renew*  Ihc  year, 
A  day  for  ever  «»d,  for  ever  dear.  Dry  den, 

Firom  my  own  Aparimtfa^  June  5. 
There  are  those  among  mankind,  who  can 
enjoy  no  relish  of  their  being,  except  the  world 
is  made  acquainted  with  all  that  relates  to 
them,  and  think  every  thing  lost  that  passes 
unobserved ;  but  others  find  a  solid  delight  in 
stealing  by  the  crowd,  and  modelling  their  life 
after  such  a  manner,  as  is  as  much  above  the 
approbation  as  the  practice  of  the  vulgar.  Life 
being  too  short  to  give  instances  great  enough 
of  true  friendship  or  good-will,  some  sages  have 
thought  It  pious  to  preserve  a  certain  reverence 
for  the  manes  of  their  deceased  friends ;  and 
have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  at  certain  seasons,  to  commemorate 
in  their  own  thoughts  such  of  their  acquain- 
tance who  have  gone  before  them  out  of  this 
life.  And  indeed,  when  we  are  advanced  in 
years,  there  is  not  a  more  pleasing  entertain- 
ment, than  to  recollect  in  a  gloomy  moment 
Che  many  we  have  parted  with,  that  have  been 
clear  and  arreeable  to  us.  and  to  cast  a  m^lan. 


at  that  time  ;  but  I  couki,  without  tears^  reflect 
upon  many  pleasing  adventures  1  have  had 
with  some,  who  have  long  been  blended  with 
common  earth.  Though  it  is  by  the  benefit  of 
nature,  that  length  of  time  thus  blots  out  the 
vHilence  of  afflictions ;  yet,  with  tempers  too 
much  given  to  pleasure,  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  revive  the  old  places  of  grief  in  our  memory ; 
and  ponder  step  by  step  on  past  life,  to  lead 
the  mind  into  that  sobriety  of  thought  which 
poises  the  heart,  and  makes  it  beat  with  due 
time,  without  being  quickened  with  desire,  or 
retarded  with  despair,  from  its  proper  and 
equal  motion.  When  we  wind  up  a  dock  that 
is  out  of  order,  to  make  it  go  well  for  the  fu- 
ture, we  do  not  immediately  set  the  band  to 
the  present  instant,  but  we  make  it  strike  the 
round  of  all  its  hours,  before  it  can  recover  the 
regularity  of  its  time.  Such,  thought  I,  shall 
be  my  method  this  evening;  and  since  it  is 
that  day  of  the  year  which  I  dedicate  to  the 
memory  of  such  in  another  life  as  I  much  de- 
lighted in  when  living,  an  hour  or  two  shall 
be  sacred  to  sorrow  and  their  memory,  while 
I  run  over  all  the  melancholy  circumstances 
of  this  kind  whieh  have  occurred  to  me  in  my 
whole  life. 

The  first  sense  of  sorrow  I  ever  knew  was  upon 
the  death  of  my  father/  at  whkh  time  I  was 
not  quite  five  years  of  age ;  but  was  rather 
amazed  at  what  all  the  house  meant,  than  pos- 
sessed with  a  real  understanding  why  nobody 
was  willing  to  play  with  me.  1  remember  I 
went  into  the  room  where  bis  body  lay,  and 
my  mother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it.  I  had  my 
battledore  in  my  hand,  and  fell  a  beating  the 
coffin»  and  calling  Papa ;  for,  1  know  not  bow, 
I  bad  some  slight  idea  that  be  was  lucked  up 
there.  My  mother  catched  me  in  her  arms, 
and,  transported  beyond  all  patience  of  the 
silent  grief  she  was  before  in,  she  almost 
smothered  me  in  her  eraliraees ;  and  told  me 
in  a  flood  of  tears,  *  Papa  could  not  hear  me, 
and  would  play  with  me  no  more,  tot  they 
were  going  to  put  him  under  ground,  whence 
he  could  never  come  to  us  again.'  She  was  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  of  a  noble  sphnt,  and 
there  was  a  dignity  in  her  grief  amidst  all  the 
wildatss  of  her  transport ;  which,  roetbougfat, 
struck  me  with  an  instinct  of  sorrow,  tha^  be- 
fore I  was  sensible  of  what  it  was  to  grieve, 
seised  my  very  soul,  and  has  made  pity  the 
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hryo ;  and  reeehrei  impr^isiotM  to  fbrcible,  that 
they  are  at  hard  to  be  remoted  by  leatoo,  at 
any  mark  with  which  a  child  it  bom  It  to  be 
taken  away  by  any  future  application.  Hence 
it  it,  that  goodnature  in  me  it  no  merit ;  but 
bavinf^  been  to  frequently  overwhelmed  with 
ber  teart  before  I  knew  the  cauae  of  any  alRic- 
tk>ny  or  could  draw  defencet  from  my  own 
'vdifaient,  I  imbibed  commiteration,  remone, 
and  an  unmanly  ^ntlenett  of  mind,  which  bat 
tinee  insnared  roe  into  ten  thoutand  calamitiet ; 
from  whence  I  can  reap  no  advantaf^e,  except 
it  be,  that,  In  tuch  a  humour  as  I  am  now  in, 
f  can  the  better  indul^  mytelf  in  the  softnettet 
of  humanity,  and  ei\)oy  that  tweet  anxiety 
which  aritet  from  the  memory  of  past  aSictiont. 

We,  that  are  very  old,  are  better  able  to  re- 
member  thingt  which  befell  nt  in  our  dittant 
youth,  than  the  patta^  of  later  dayt.  For 
thit  reaton  it  it,  that  the  companiont  of  my 
strong  and  rigurout  yeart  present  themtelvet 
more  immediately  to  me  in  thit  office  of  torrow. 
Untimely  and  unhappy  deatbt  are  what  we 
are  mott  apt  to  lament;  to  Httle  are  we  able 
to  make  It  indifferent  when  a  thing  htppent, 
though  we  know  it  mutt  happen.  Thut  we 
p'uan  under  life,  and  bewail  thote  who  are  re- 
lieved from  it.  Every  obiect  that  retumt  to 
our  imagination  raitet  different  pattiont,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstance  of  their  departure. 
Who  can  have  lived  in  an  army,  and  in  a  te- 
ri«)Ut  hour  reflect  upon  the  many  gay  and 
agreeable  men  that  might  long  have  flourithed 
in  the  artt  of  peace,  aiul  not  join  with  the  im- 
precatbns  of  the  fktherlets  and  widow  on  the 
tyraut  to  whose  ambition  they  fell  tacrifices  ? 
But  gallant  men,  who  are  cut  off  by  the  sword, 
mcjve  rather  our  veneration  than  our  pity ;  and 
we  gather  relief  enough  from  their  own  con- 
tempt of  death,  to  make  that  no  evil,  which 
wns  approached  with  so  much  cheerfulness, 
anil  attended  with  so  much  honour.  But  when 
wr  turn  our  thoughts  from  the  great  parts  of 
fife  on  such  occasions,  and  instead  of  lamenting 
those  who  stood  ready  to  give  death  to  thote 
from  whom  they  had  the  fortune  to  receive  it ; 
I  tay,  when  we  let  our  thougfatt  wander  from 
tuch  noble  objectt,  and  contider  the  havock 
which  it  made  among  the  temler  and  the  in- 
nocent, pity  enters  with  an  unmixed  toftnetty 
and  pnttestet  all  our  toult  at  once. 

Here  (were  there  wordt  to  exprett  tuch  ten- 
timents  with  proper  tenderness)  I  should  re- 
cord the  beauty,  innocence,  and  untimely  death, 
of  the  firit  object  my  eyes  ever  beheld  with 
knre.  The  beauteous  virgin!  how  ignorantly 
did  she  charm,  how  carelessly  excel  ?  Oh  Death ! 
thou  hast  right  to  the  bold,  to  the  ambitious, 
to  the  high,  and  to  the  haughty;  but  why  this 
cruelty  to  the  humble,  to  the  meek,  to  the 
undiseemhig,  to  the  tboiightlest?  Nor  age, 
nor  botinett,  nor  dittrcss,  can  erase  the  dear 
hnagc  firoro  my  imagination.    In   the  tame 


week,  I  taw  her  dretied  for  a  batl»  and  In  a 
shroud.  How  ill  did  the  habit  of  death  become 
the  pretty  trifler  ?  I  still  behold  the  smiling 
earth  A  large  train  of  disasters  were  coating 
on  to  my  memory,  when  my  servant  knocked 
at  my  clotet-door,  and  interrupted  me  with  a 
letter,  attended  with  a  hamper  of  wine,  of  the 
same  tort  with  that  wbleh  is  to  be  put  to  tale 
on  Thurtday  next,  at  Garraway't  coffee-boute. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  it,  I  sent  for  three  of  my 
friendt.  We  are  so  intimate,  that  we  can  be 
company  in  whatever  state  of  mind  we  meet* 
and  can  entertain  each  other  without  expecting 
always  to  rejoice.  The  wine  we  found  to  be 
generous  and  warming,  but  with  such  a  heat 
as  moved  us  rather  to  be  cheerful  than  froliek- 
some.  It  revived  the  spirits,  without  firing 
the  blood.  We  commended  it  until  two  of  the 
clock  this  morning ;  and  having  to-day  met  a 
little  beftyre  dinner,  we  found,  that  though  we 
drank  two  bottles  a  man,  we  bad  much  more 
reason  to  recollect  Jthan  forget  what  had  | 
the  night  before. 


No.  18«.]     Thursday  f  June  8, 1710. 

Specterti  popelam  ludit  MtcotMs  IpM. 

Har.  1  Ep.  IL  igT- 

The  crowd  woaM  more  delicHt  ibe  Uofftilnf  nge** 
Than  all  the  Uice,  aod  fuUiet  o(  Uie  0t«ge. 

Francis, 

Sheer- lanet  June  7. 
The  town  grows  to  very  empty »  that  the 
greater  number  of  my  gay  characters  are  fled 
out  of  my  tight  into  the  country.  My  beaux 
are  now  thepberdt,  and  my  beliet  wood-nymphs. 
They  are  lolling  over  rivulets,  aod  covered 
with  shades,  while  we  who  remain  in  town, 
hurry  through  the  dust  about  im pertinencies, 
without  knowing  the  happiness  of  leisure 
and  retirement.  To  add  to  this  calamity,  even 
the  actors  are  going  to  desert  us  for  a  season, 
and  we  shall  not  shortly  have  so  much  as 
a  landscape  or  a  forest  scene  to  refresh  our- 
selves with  in  the  midst  of  our  fatigues.  This 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  sensible  a  lost  to  any 
other  at  to  me  ;  for  I  confett  it  it  one  of  my 
greatest  delights  to  sit  unobserved  and  unknown 
in  the  gallery,  and  entertain  myself  either  with 
what  is  personated  on  the  stage,  or  observe 
what  appearances  present  themselves  in  the 
audience.  If  there  were  no  other  good  con- 
sequences in  a  playhouse,  than  that  so  many 
persons  of  different  ranks  and  conditions  are 
placed  there  in  their  most  pleasing  aspects, 
that  prospect  only  wouM  be  very  far  from  being 
below  the  pleasures  of  a  wise  man.  There  is 
not  one  person  you  can  see,  in  whom,  if  >uu 
look  with  an  inclination  to  be  pleased,  you  may 
not  behold  something  worthy   or  agreeable. 
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Our  tbougbU  arc  in  our  features ;  aod  the 
visaf^  of  those  in  whom  love,  raf^,  auger, 
jealousy,  or  envy,  have  their  frequent  mansions, 
carries  the  traces  of  those  passions  wherever 
the  amorous,  the  choleric,  the  jealous,  or  the 
envious,  are  pleased  to  make  their  appearance. 
However,  the  assembly  at  a  play  is  usually  made 
up  of  such  as  have  a  sense  of  some  elegance  In 
pleasure ;  hy  which  means  the  audience  is  gene- 
rally composed  of  those  who  have  gentle  affec- 
tions, or  at  least  of  such,  as  at  that  time,  are 
in  the  best  humour  you  can  ever  find  them. 
This  has  insensibly  a  good  effect  upon  our 
spirits ;  and  the  musical  airs  which  are  played 
to  uf,  put  the  whole  company  into  a  partici- 
pation of  the  same  pleasure,  and  by  conse- 
quence, for  that  time,  equal  in  humour,  in 
fortune,  and  in  quality.  Thus  far  we  gain  only 
by  coming  into  an  audience ;  but  if  we  find, 
added  to  this,  the  beauties  of  proper  action,  the 
force  of  eloquence,  and  the  gayety  of  well-placed 
lights  and  scenes,  it  is  being  happy,  and  seeing 
others  happy,  for  two  hours :  a  duration  of  bliss 
not  at  all  to  be  slighted  by  so  short-lived  a 
creature  as  roan.  Why  then  should  not  the 
duty  of  the  player  be  had  in  much  more  esteem 
than  It  is  at  present?  If  the  merit  of  a  perfor- 
mance is  to  be  valued  according  to  the  talents 
which  are  necessary  to  it,  the  qualifications  of  a 
player  shouU  raise  him  much  above  the  arts 
and  ways  of  life  which  we  call  mercenary  or 
mechaurs.  When  we  look  round  a  full  house, 
and  heboid  so  few  that  can,  though  they  set 
themselves  out  to  show  as  much  as  the  persons 
on  the  stage  do,  come  up  to  what  they  would 
appear  even  in  dumb  show ;  how  much  does 
the  actor  deserve  our  approbation,  who  adds  to 
the  advantage  of  looks  and  motions,  the  tone 
of  voice,  the  dignity,  the  humility,  the  sorrow, 
and  the  triumph,  suitable  to  the  character  he 
personates? 

It  may  possibly  be  imagined  by  severe  men, 
that  I  am  too  frequent  in  the  mention  of  the 
theatrical  representations;  but  who  is  not 
eicessive  in  the  discourse  of  what  he  extremely 
likes?  Eugenio  can  lead  you  to  a  gallery  of 
fine  pictures,  which  collection  he  is  always  in- 
creasing.   Crassus,  through  woods  and  forests. 


ment  upon  tne  capacities  of  the  players  would 
very  much  improve  the  delight  that  way,  and 
impart  it  to  those  who  otherwise  have  no  sense 
of  it. 

The  first  of  the  present  stage  are  Wilks  and 
Cibber,  perfect  actors  in  their  different  kinds. 
Wilks  has  a  singular  talent  in  rejiresenting  the 
graces  of  nature ;  Cibber  the  deformity  in  the 
affectation  of  them.  Were  I  a  writer  of  plays, 
I  should  never  employ  either  of  them  in  parts 
which  had  not  their  bent  this  way.  This  is 
seen  in  the  inimitable  strain  and  run  of  good 
humour  which  is  kept  up  in  the  character  of 
Wildair,  and  in  the  nice  and  delicate  abuse  of 
understanding  in  that  of  Sir  Novelty.  Cibber, 
in  another  light,  hits  exquisitely  the  Jlat  civi- 
lity of  an  affected  gentleman-usher,  and  Wilks 
the  easy  frankness  of  a  gentleman. 

If  you  would  observe  the  force  of  the  same 
capacities  in  higher  life,  can  any  thing  be  more 
ingenuous  than  the  behaviour  ef  prince  Harry, 
when  his  father  checks  him  ?  any  thing  more 
exasperating  than  that  of  Richard,  when  he  in* 
suits  his  superiors  ?  To  beseech  gracefully,  to 
approach  respectfully,  to  pity,  to  mourn,  to  love, 
are  the  places  wherein  Wilks  may  be  made  to 
shine  with  the  utmost  beauty.  To  rally  plea- 
santly, to  sconi  artfully,  to  flatter,  to  ridicule, 
and  to  neglect,  are  what  Cibber  would  perform 
with  no  less  excellence. 

When  actors  are  considered  with  a  view  to 
their  talents,  it  is  not  only  the  pleasure  of  that 
hour  of  action,  which  the  spectators  gain  from 
their  performance ;  but  the  opposition  of  right 
and  wrong  on  the  stage,  would  have  its  force 
in  the  assistance  of  our  judgments  on  other 
occasions.  I  have  at  present  under  my  tutelage 
a  young  poet,  wbo,  I  design,  shall  entertain  the 
town  the  ensuing  winter.  And  as  he  does  me 
the  honour  to  let  rae  see  his  comedy  as  he 
writes  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  parts 
fit  the  geniuses  of  the  several  actors,  as  exactly 
as  their  habits  can  their  bodies.  And  because 
the  two  I  have  mentioned  are  to  penorm  the 
principal  parts,  1  have  prevailed  with  the  house 
to  let  the  ^  Careless  Husband'  be  acted  on 
Tuesday  next,  that  my  young  author  may  have 
a  view  of  the  play,  which  is  acted  to  perfection 
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>  Are,  I  find,  to  be  in  it  all  the  reverend 
officet  of  life  (  such  as  re^rd  to  parents,  hus- 
bands, and  honourable  lovers)  preserved  with 
the  utmost  care ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  th'at  a- 
C^eableness  of  behaviour,  with  the  intermixture 
of  pleasing^  passions  which  arise  from  innocence 
and  virtue,  interspersed  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  to  be  charming  and  agreeable,  shall  appear 


the  natural   consequence  of  being  virtuou^ 'never  the  worse  of  themselves  for  being  guilty 
This  great  end  is  one  of  those  I  propose  to  do    of  their  respective  frauds  towards  the  public. 


in  my  censorship ;  but  if  1  find  a  thin  house  on 
an  occasion  when  such  a  work  is  to  be  promoted, 
my  pupil  shall  return  to  his  commons  at  Oxford, 
and  Sheer-lane  and  the  theatres  be  no  longer 
correspondents. 


*»^»»^^^»^^»^^ 
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PaMlea  privatto  Mcenwre.  - 


Hot,  Art  PocL  ver.  3g6. 

Oar  aage  forefethers  wisely  anderatood 
To  separate  paMic  from  the  private  food. 

Firom  my  oton  Aparim^nty  June  9. 
When  men  look  into  their  own  bosoms,  and 
consider  the  generous  seeds  which  are  there 
planted,  that  might,  if  rightly  cultivated, 
ennoble  their  lives,  and  make  their  virtue 
venerable  to  futurity ;  bow  can  they,  without 
tears,  reflect  on  the  universal  degeneracy  from 
that  public  spirit,  which  ought  to  be  the  first 
and  principal  motive  of  all  their  actions? 'In 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  nations,  they  were 
wise  enough  to  keep  up  this  great  incentive, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  be  in  the  fashion  with- 
out being  a  patriot.  All  gallantry  had  its  first 
source  from  hence  ;  and  to  want  a  warmth  for 
the  public  welfare,  was  a  defect  so  scandalotis, 
that  he  who  was  guilty  of  it  had  no  pretence  to 
honour  or  manhood.  What  makes  the  depra- 
vity among  us  in  this  behalf  the  more  vexa- 
tious and  irksome  to  reflect  upon,  is,  thnt  the 
contempt  of  life  is  carried  as  far  amongst  ns,  as 
it  could  be  in  those  memorable  people ;  and  we 
want  only  a  proper  application  of  the  qualities 
which  are  frequent  among  us,  to  be  as  worthy 
as  they.  There  is  hardly  a  man  to  be  found 
who  will  not  fight  upon  any  occasion,  which  he 
thinks  may  taint  his  own  honour.  Were  this 
motive  as  strong  in  every  thing  that  regards 
the  public,  as  it  is  in  this  our  private  case,  no 
man  would  pass  his  life  away  without  having 
distinguished  himself  by  some  gallant  instance 
of  his  seal  towards  it  in  the  respective  incidents 
of  his  life  and  profession.  But  it  is  so  far  other- 
wise, that  there  cannot  at  present  be  a  more 
ridiculous  animal,  than  one  who  seems  to 
regard  the  good  of  others.  He,  in  civil  life, 
whose  thoughts  turn  upon  schemes  which  may 
be  of  general  benefit,  without  further  reflection, 
is  called  a  projector :  and  the  man  whose  mind 


seems  intent  upon  glorious  achievements,  a 
knight-errant  The  ridicule  among  us  runs 
strong  against  laudable  actions ;  nay,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  and  the  common 
regards  of  life,  negligence  of  the  public  is  an 
epklemic  vice.  The  brewer  in  his  excise,  the 
merchant  in  his  customs,  and,  for  aught  we 
know,   the  soldier  in  his  muster-rolls,  think 


This  evil  is  come  to  such  a  fantastical  height, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  a  public  spirit,  and  heroi- 
cally affected  to  his  country,  who  can  go  so  far 
as  even  to  turn  usurer  with  all  he  has  in  her 
funds.  There  is  not  a  citizen  in  whose  imagi- 
nation such  a-one  does  not  appear  in  the  same 
light  of  glory,  as  Codrtis,  Scafvola,  or  any  other 
great  name  in  old  Rome.  Were  it  not  for  the 
heroes  of  so  much  per  cent,  as  have  regard 
enough  for  themselves  and  their  nation  to  trade 
with  her  with  their  wealthy  the  Very  notion  of 
public  love  would  long  before  now  have  vanished 
from  among  us.  But  however  general  custom 
may  hurry  us  away  in  the  stream  of  a  common 
error,  there  is  no  evil,  no  crime,  so  great  as 
that  of  being  cold  in  matters  which  relate  to 
the  common  good.  This  is  in  nothing  more 
conspicuous  than  in  a  certain  willingness  to 
receive  any  thing  that  tends  to  the  diminution 
of  such  as  have  been  conspicuous  instruments 
in  our  service.  Snchinclinations  proceed  from 
the  most  low  and  vile  corruption,  of  which  the 
soul  of  man  is  capable.  This  eflTaces  not  only 
the  practice,  but  the  very  approbation  of  honour 
and  virtue :  and  has  had  such  an  effect,  that, 
to  speak  freely,  the  very  sense  of  public  good 
has  no  longer  a  part  even  of  our  conversations. 
Can  then  the  most  generous  motive  of  life, 
the  good  of  others,  be  so  easily  banished  the 
breast  of  man  ?  b  it  possible  to  draw  all  our 
passions  inward  ?  Shall  the  boiling  heat  of  youth 
be  sunk  in  pleasures,  the  ambition  of  manhood 
in  selfish  Intrigues  ?  Shall  all  that  is  glorioiu, 
all  that  is  worth  the  pursuit  of  great  minds,  be 
so  easily  rooted  out }  When  the  universal  bent 
of  a  people  seems  diverted  from  the  sense  of 
their  common  good  and  common  glory,  it  looks 
like  a  fatality,  and  cri$i$  of  impending  misfor- 
tune. 

The  generous  nations  we  just  now  mentioned 
understood  this  so  very  well,  that  there  was 
hardly  an  oratu>n  ever  made,  which  did  not 
turn  upon  this  general  sense, '  That  the  love 
of  their  country  was  the  first  and  most  essen- 
tial quality  in  an  honest  mind.'  Demosthenes^ 
in  a  cause  wherein  his  fame,  reputation,  and 
fortune,  were  embarked,  puts  his  all  upon  this 
issue ;  *  Let  the  Athenians,'  says  he,  *  be  bene- 
volent to  me,  as  they  think  I  have  been  zealous 
for  them.'  This  great  and  discerning  orator 
knew,  there  was  nothing  else  in  nature  could 
bear  him  up  apainst  bis  adversaries,  but  this 
one  quality  of  having  shown  himself  willing  ot 
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abl0  to  aenre  bit  country.  This  eeitainly  k 
the  tnt  of  RMrit ;  and  the  ftrat  fuundatioti  for 
dcterriiv  good>will  is  bsving  it  yourself.  The 
adfCfsary  of  this  orator  at  that  time  was  Aschi* 
PCS,  a  man  of  wily  arts  and  skill  id  the  world, 
who  eoald,  as  occatioo  serred,  fall  in  with 
a  national  start  of  passion,  or  suUenuess  of 
humour;  which  a  whole  nation  is  sometimes 
taken  with  as  well  as  a  private  man,  and  by 
that  means  divert  them  from  their  common 
sense,  into  an  aversk>n  for  receiving  any  thinj^ 
itt^  its  true  light.  But  when  Demosthenes  had 
awakened  his  audience  with  that  one  hint  of 
judging  by  the  general  tenor  of  bis  life  towards 
them,  his  services  bore  down  bis  opponent 
before  biro,  who  fled  to  the  covert  of  his  mean 
arts,  until  some  more  favourable  occasion 
should  oflfer  against  the  superior  merit  of  De- 
rooatbenes. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  love  of  their  coun- 
try were  the  first  principle  of  action  in  men  of 
business,  even  for  their  own  sakes ;  for,  when 
the  world  begins  to  examine  into  their  conduct, 
the  generality,  who  have  no  share  in,  or  hopes 
of  any  part  in  power  or  riches,  but  what  is  the 
effect  of  their  own  labour  or  property,  will 
judge  of  them  by  no  other  method,  than  that 
of  bow  profitable  their  administraition  has  been 
to  the  whole  ?  They  who  are  out  of  the  influ- 
ence of  men*s  fortune  or  favour,  will  let  them 
stand  or  fall  by  this  one  only  rule ;  and  men 
who  can  bear  being  tried  by  it,  are  always 
popuhtf  in  their  faH.  Those,  who  cannot  suffer 
iucb  a  scrutiny,  are  contemptible  in  their  ad- 
i/ancement. 

But  1  am  here  running  into  shreds  of  maxims 
(xom  readiaff  Tacitus  this  morning,  that  has 
driven  roe  from  my  recommendation  of  public 
sph*it,  which  was  the  intended  purpose  of  this 
lueubratHMi.  There  is  not  a  more  glorious 
hutaoce  of  it,  than  in  the  character  of  Regulus. 
This  same  Regulus  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  was  sent  by  them  to  Rome» 
in  order  to  demand  some  Punic  noblemen,  who 
were  prisoners,  in  exchange  for  himself;  and 
was  bound  by  an  oatb,  thai  he  would  return 
to  Carthage  if  be  failed  in  bia  commission. 
He  proposes  this  to  the  senate,  who  were  in 
suspense  upon  it,  which  Regulus  observing, 
without  having  the  least  notion  of  putting  the 
eare  of  his  own  life  in  competitkm  with  the 
public  good,  desiped  them  to  consider^  that  he 


a  man,  after  the  firtigoe  of  business  in  a  court 
or  a  city,  retires  to  the  next  village  for  the 
air. 


No.  184.]    Tuesdmff  Jume  13,  1710* 


Yet  worthy  of  Um  ODpMtl  1 

or  iiMDy,  OM  anfinled  maid. 


Fivm  my  9wn  Apartment,  June  12. 
Thbrb  are  certain  occasions  of  life  which 
give  propitious  omens  of  the  foture  good  con- 
duct of  it,  as  well  as  others  which  explain  our 
present  inward  state,  according  to  our  beha- 
viour in  them.  Of  the  latter  sort  are  funerals ; 
of  the  former,  weddings.  The  manner  of  our 
carriage  when  we  lose  a  friend,  shows  very 
much  our  temper,  in  the  humility  of  our  words 
and  actions,  and  a  general  sense  of  our  destitute 
condition,  which  runs  through  all  our  deport- 
ment. This  gives  a  solemn  testimony  of  the 
generous  affection  we  bore  our  friends,  when 
we  seem  to  disrelish  every  thing  now  we  can 
no  more  enjoy  them,  or  see  them  partake  in 
our  enjoyments.  It  is  very  proper  and  humane 
to  put  ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  their  lively 
after  their  decease,  and  wear  a  habit  unsuitable 
to  prosperity,  while  those  we  loved  and  ho- 
noured are  mouldering  in  the  grave.  As  this 
is  laudable  on  the  sorrowful  side,  so  on  the 
other,  incidents  of  success  may  no  less  justly 
be  represented  and  acknowledged  in  our  out- 
ward figure  and  carriage.  Of  aU  such  occaskms, 
that  great  change  of  a  single  lifo  into  marriage 
is  the  most  important  ;  as  it  ia  the  source  of 
all  relatMMM,  and  from  whence  all  other  friend- 
ship and  commerce  do  principally  arise.  The 
general  intent  of  both  sexes  is  to  dispose  of 
themselves  happily  and  honourably  in  this 
state ;  and>  as  all  the  good  qalities  we  have 
are  exerted  to  make  our  way  into  it,  so  the 
best  appearance,  with  regard  to  their  minds, 
their  persons,  and  their  fortunes,  at  the  first 
entrance  into  it,  is  a  due  to  each  other  in  the 
married  pair,  as  well  as  a  compliment  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  was  an  instruction  of  a 
wise  law-giver,  that  unmarried  women  should 
wear  such  loose  habits,  which,  in  the  flowing 
of  their  garb^  sboukl  incite  their  beholders  to  a 
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•be  took  upon  her  the  wedded  conditioii.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  festival  of  life  albwed  the 
new-marriedy  a  sort  of  intermediate  state  be- 
tween celibacy  and  matrimony^  which  conti- 
Dued  certain  days.  DuriDj^  that  time,  enter- 
tainmentSy  equipages,  and  utber  circumitances 
of  rejoicing,  were  encouraged ;  and  they  were 
permitted  to  exceed  the  common  mode  of 
Sving,  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  might 
kam  from  such  freedoms  of  conversation,  to 
run  into  a  general  conduct  to  each  other, 
made  out  of  their  past  and  future  state,  so  to 
temper  the  cares  of  the  man  and  the  wife  with 
the  gayetiefi  of  the  lover  and  the  mistress. 

In  those  wise  ages  the  dignity  uf  life  was 
kept  up,  and  on  the  celebration  of  such  solem- 
nities there  were  no  impertinent  whispers,  and 
senseless  interpretations  put  upon  the  unaf- 
fected cberrfuluess  or  accidental  seriousness 
of  the  bride ;  but  men  turned  their  thoughts 
upon  the  general  reflections,  on  what  issue 
might  probably  be  expected  from  such  a  couple 
in  the  succeeding  course  of  their  life,  and  felici- 
tated them  accordingly  upon  such  prospects. 

I  roust  confess,  I  cannot,  from  any  ancient 
manuscripts,  sculptures,  or  medals,  deduce 
the  rise  of  our  celebrated  custom  of  throwing 
the  storking ;  but  have  a  faint  memory  of  an 
account  a  friend  gave  me  of  an  original  picture 
in  the  palace  of  Aldobrandini  in  Rome.  This 
seems  to  show  a  sense  of  this  affair  veiy  diffe- 
rent from  what  is  usual  among  ua.  It  is  a 
Grecian  wedding ;  and  the  figures  represented 
are  a  person  offering  sacrifice,  a  beautiful 
damsel  dancing,  and  another  playing  on  the 
harp.  The  bride  is  placed  in  her  bed,  the 
bridegroom  sits  at  tlie  foot  of  it,  with  an  aspect 
which  intimates,  his  thoughts  were  not  only 
entertained  with  the  joys  with  which  he  was 
surrounded;  but  also  with  a  noble  gratitude, 
Hud  divine  pleasure  in  the  offering,  which  was 
then  made  to  the  gods  to  invoke  their  influence 
ou  his  new  condition.  There  appears  in  the 
fare  of  the  woman  a  mixture  of  fear,  hope, 
anil  modesty ;  in  the  bridgroom  a  well-governed 
rapture.  As  you  see  in  great  spirits,  grief, 
which  discovers  itself  the  more  by  forbearing 
tears  and  complaints,  you  may  observe  also 
the  highest  joy  is  too  big  for  utterance;  the 
tongue  being  of  all  the  organs  the  least  capable 
uf  expresiing  such  a  circumstance.  The  nuptial 
torch,  the  bower,  the  marriage  song,  are  all 
particulars  which  we  meet  with  in  the  allusions 
of  the  ancient  writers ;  and  in  every  one  of 
tbem  something  is  to  be  observed,  which  do 
notes  their  industry  to  aggrandize  and  adorn 
this  occasion  above  all  others. 

With  us  all  order  and  decency  in  this  point 
is  perverted,  by  the  insipid  mirth  of  certain 
animals  we  usually  call  Wags.  These  are  a 
apeoies  of  all  men  the  most  insupportHbk. 
One  cannot  without  some  reflection  say,  whe- 
ther their  flat  mirth  provoke*  us  more  to  pity 


or  to  scpTD ;  but  if  one  eraaiders  with  how 
great  affectation  they  utter  their  frigid  conceits, 
commiseration  immediately  changes  itself  into 
contempt. 

A  Wag  if  the  last  order  even  of  preteoders 
to  wit  and  good  humour.  He  has  generally 
his  mind  prepared  to  receive  some  occasion  of 
merriment,  but  is  of  himself  too  empty  to  draw 
any  out  of  his  own  set  of  thoughts ;  and  there- 
fore laughs  at  the  next  thing  he  meets,  not 
because  it  is  ridiculous,  but  because  he  is  un- 
der a  necessity  of  laughing.  A  Wag  is  one 
that  never  in  its  life  saw  a  beautiful  object ; 
but  sees,  what  it  does  see,  in  the  most  lowy 
and  most  inconsiderable  light  it  can  be  placed. 
There  is  a  certain  ability  necessary  to  beliold 
whnt  is  amiable  and  worthy  of  our  approba- 
tion, which  little  minds  want,  and  attempt  to 
hide  by  a  general  disregard  to  every  thing  they 
behold  above  what  they  are  able  to  relish. 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  Wag  in  an  assembly  is  ever 
guessing,  how  well  such  a  lady  slept  last  night, 
and  how  much  such  a  young  fellow  is  pleased 
with  himself.  The  Wag's  gayety  consisti  m  a 
certain  professed  ill- breeding,  as  if  it  were  an 
excuse  for  committing  a  fault,  that  a  man 
knows  he  does  so.  Though  all  public  places 
are  full  of  persons  of  thl»  order  ;  yet,  because 
I  will  not  allow  impertinence  and  affectation  to 
get  the  better  of  native  innocence  and  simpli- 
city of  manners,  I  have,  in  spite  of  such  little 
disturbers  uf  public  entertainments,  persuaded 
my  brother  Tranquillus,  and  his  wife  my  sister 
Jenny,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wilks,  to  be  at  the 
play  to-morrow  evening. 

They,  as  they  have  so  much  g^ood  sense  as  to 
act  naturally,  without  regard  to  the  observa- 
tion of  others,  will  not,  I  ho|>e,  be  discomposed, 
if  any  of  the  fry  of  Wags  should  take  upon 
them  to  make  themselves  merry  upon  the  oC' 
casion  of  their  coming,  as  they  intend,  in  their 
wedding-clothes.  My  brother  is  a  plain,  wor- 
thy, and  honest  man ;  and  as  it  is  natural  for 
men  of  that  turn  to  be  mightily  taken  with 
sprightly  and  airy  women,  my  sister  has  a  vi- 
vacity which  may  perhaps  give  hopes  to  im- 
pertinents,  but  will  be  esteemed  the  effect  of 
innocence  among  wise  men.  They  design  to 
sit  with  me  in  the  box,  which  the  house  have 
been  so  complaisant  as  to  offer  me  whenever 
I  think  fit  to  come  thither  in  my  public  eha-' 
racter. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  but  the  true 
figure  of  conjugal  affection  will  appear  in  their 
looks  and  gestures.  My  sister  does  not  affect 
to  be  goi^geous  in  her  dress;  and  thinks  the 
happiness  of  a  wife  is  more  visible  in  a  eheerfkil 
look  than  u  §ay  apparel.  It  is  a  hard  task  to 
speak  of  persons  so  nearly  related  to  one  with 
decency ;  but  I  may  say,  all  who  shall  he  at  the 
play  will  allow  him  to  have  the  mien  of  a 
worthy  English  gentleman ;  her,  that  of  a  nota^ 
hie  and  deserving ^Jfe.^,  by  LnOOglC 
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Notttfuo  prlmoiqae  yjwSm  vicjola  fecll> 
Tempore  crerU  unor,  tacUs  qaoone  Jure  coissent, 
Sed  Tetoere  patres.   Qnod  non  potacre  vetare, 
Es  aqno  eaptis  utlebuit  ineDtibiw  unbo. 

OiM,  de  Pyr.  et  Thub.  Met  Iv.  59. 

Their  nelfhboarhood  acqaalutance  eariy  bred, 
AcqaainUiice  love,  and  love  In  time  bad  Jed 
The  bappy  couple  to  tbe  napiial  bed, 
Their  AUher*  itopc  them.    But  iii  vain  oppiwe 
Their  mutual  pasaioa,  source  of  all  their  wttes. 

fkwH  my  own  Jpartmentf  June  14. 
As  soon  as  1  was  up  this  moniiD^,  my  man 
l^ve  me  the  foUowiiig  letter ;  which,  since  ic 
leads  to  a  subject  that  may  prove  of  common 
use  to  the  world,  I  shall  take  notice  of  with  as 
much  expedition  as  my  fair  petitioner  could 
desire. 

'MR.BICKEIISTAFF. 
'  Since  you  have  so  often  declared  yourself  a 
patron  of  the  distressed,  I  must  acquaint  you, 
that  I  am  daughter  to  a  country  gentleman  of 
good  sense,  and  may  expect  three  or  four  thou- 
sand pounds  for  my  fortune.  I  love  and  am 
beloved  by  Philander,  a  young  gentleman  who 
has  an  estate  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
and  is  our  next  neighbour  in  the  country 
every  summer.  My  father,  though  he  has  been 
a  long  time  acquainted  with  it,  constantly 
refuses  to  comply  with  our  mutual  inclinations : 
but  what  most  of  all  torments  me  is  that  if  ever 
I  speak  in  commendation  of  my  luver,  he  is 
much  louder  in  his  praises  than  myself;  and 
professes,  that  it  is  out  of  pure  love  and  esteem 
fur  Philander,  as  well  as  his  daughter,  that  he 
can  never  consent  we  shoidd  marry  each  other ; 
when,  as  he  terms  it,  we  may  both  do  so  much 
better.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  two 
gentlemen  of  considerable  fortunes  made  their 
addresses  to  me  last  winter,  and  Philander,  as  I 
have  since  learned,  was  offered  a  young  heiress 
with  fifteen  thousand  pounds;  but  it  seems 
we  could  neither  of  us  think,  that  accepting 
those  matches  would  be  doing  better  than 
remaining  constant  to  our  first  passion.  Your 
thoughts,  upon  the  whole,  may  perhaps  have 
some  weight  with  my  father,  who  i$  one  of 
your  admirers,  as  is  your  humble  servant, 

'  STLVIA. 

*  P.  S.  You  are  desired  to  be  speedy,  since 
roy  father  daily  presses  me  to  accept  of,  what 
be  calls,  an  advantageous  offer.' 

There  is  no  calamity  in  life  that  falls  heavier 
upon  human  nature  than  a  disappointment  in 
love ;  especially  when  it  happens  between  two 
))ersons  whose  hearts  are  mutually  engaged  to 
each  other.  It  is  this  distress  which  has  given 
occasion  to  some  of  the  finest  tragedies  that 
were  ever  written,  and  daily  fills  the  world 
with  melancholy,  discontent,  frensy,  sickness, 
despair,  and  death.     I  have  often  admired  at 
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the  barbarity  of  parents,  who  so  frequently  in- 
terpose  their  authority  in  this  grand  article  of 
life.     I  would  fain  ask  Sylvia's  father,  whether 
be  thinks  he  can  bestow  a  greater  favour  on  bis 
daughter,  than  to  put  her  in  a  way  to   live 
happily  ?  Whether  a  man  of  Philander's  cha- 
racter, with  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  is 
not  more  likely  to  contribute  to  that  end,  tbao 
many  a  young  fellow  whom  be  may  have  in  bis 
thoughts  with  so  many  thousands?  Whether 
he  can  make  amends  to  his  daughter  by  any 
increase  of  riches,  for  the  loss  of  that  happiness 
she  proposes  to  herself  in  her  Philander  ?  Or, 
whether  a  father  should  compound  with    his 
daughter  to  be  miserable,  though  she  were  to 
get  twenty  thousand  pounds  by  the  bargain? 
I  suppose  he  would  have  her  reflect  with  esteem 
on  his  memory  after  his  death:  and  does  he 
think  this  a  proper  method  to  make  her  do  so^ 
when,  as  often  as  she  thinks  on  the  loss  of  her 
Philander,  she  must  at  the  same  time  remem- 
ber him  as  the  cruel  cause  of  it  ?  Any  transient 
ill-humour  is  soon  forgotten ;  but  the  reflection 
of  such  a  cruelty  must  continue  to  raise  resent- 
ments  as  long  as  life  itself ;  and,  by  this  one 
piece  of  barbarity,  an  indulgent  father  loses 
the  merit  of  all  his  past  kindnesses.    It  is  not 
impossible  but  she  may  deceive  herself  in  the 
happiness  which  she  proposes  from  Philarider; 
but,  as  in  such  a  case  she  can  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  herself,  she  will  bear  the  disappoint- 
ment with  greater  patience ;  but  if  she  never 
makes  the  experiment,  however  happier  she 
may  be  with  another,  she  will  still  think  she 
might   have    been    happier    with    Philander. 
There  Is  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  souls,  that  fits 
them  for  each  other;  and  we  may  be  assured, 
when    we  see    two  persons  engaged   in  the 
warmths  of  a  mutual  affection,  that  there  are 
certain   qualities   in  both  their  minds  which 
hear  a  resemblance  to  one  another.    A  gene- 
rous and  constant  passion  in  an  agreeable  lover» 
where  there  is  not  too  great  a  disparity  in  other 
circumstances,  is  tbe  greatest  blessing  that  can 
befall  the  person  beloved ;  and,  if  overlooked  in 
one,  may  perhaps  never  be  found  in  anotber. 
I  shall  conclude  this  with  a  celebrated  instance 
of  a  father's   indulgence  in  this  paKicular  ; 
which,  though  carried  to  an  extravagance,  has 
something  in  it  so  tender  and  amiable,  as  may 
justly  reproach  the  harshness  of  temper  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  many  a  British  father. 

Antiochus,  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  fell  pas* 
sionately  in  love  with  the  young  queen  Strato 
nice,  who  was  his  mother-in-law,  and  had  bore 
a  son  to  the  old  king,  Seleucus,  his  father.  The 
prince,  finding  it  impossible  to  extinguish  bis 
passion,  fell  sick ;  and  refused  all  manner  of 
nourishment,  being  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  that  life  which  was  become  insupportable. 

Erasistratus,  the  physician,  soon  found  that 
love  was  his  distemper;  and  observing  tbe 
alteration  in  bis  pulse  and  countenance,  when- 
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soever  Stmtonice  made  him  a  risit,  was  soon 
aatisfted  that  he  was  dying  for  his  young  mo- 
ther-iD-Iaw.  Knowing  the  old  kings  tender- 
ness for  his  son,  when  he  one  morning  enquired 
of  his  health,  he  told  him,  that  the  prince's 
distemper  was  lore  ;  but  that  it  was  incurable, 
because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  possess  the 
person  whom  he  loved.  The  king,  surprised  at 
his  account,  desired  to  know  how  bis  8on*8  pas- 
sion could  be  incnrable  ?  '  Why,  sir,'  replied 
Erasistratus, '  because  he  is  in  love  with  the 
liersou  I  am  married  to.' 

The  old  king  immediately  conjured  him  by 
all  his  past  favours,  to  save  the  life  of  his  son 
and  successor.  '  Sir,'  said  Erasistratus, '  would 
your  majesty  but  fancy  yourself  in  my  place, 
yoa  would  see  the  unreasonableness  of  what 
you  desire  ?*  '  Heaven  is  my  witness,'  said 
Seleucus,  *  1  could  resign  even  my  Stratonice 
to  save  my  Antiochus.'  At  this,  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks;  which  when  the  physician 
saw,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  *  Sir, '  says  he, 
'  if  these  are  your  real  sentiments,  the  prince's 
life  is  out  of  danger  ;  it  is  Stratonice  fur  whom 
he  dies.'  Seleucus  immediately  gave  orders  for 
solemniiing  the  marriage;  and  the  young 
queen,  to  show  her  obedience,  very  generously 
exchanged  the  father  for  the  son . 


^*^*^^*^*^»^*^ 
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-Emkor  toll  virtate  poCetUu. 


Claud. 


▼irtoe  alone  ennobles  homan  kind. 

And  power  should  on  ber  gtorioos  fool-steps  wai^ 

Sheer- lane  f  June  16. 

As  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  these  our 
Q^  labours  to  extirpate  from  among  the  polite  or 
busy  part  of  mankind,  all  such  as  are  either 
prejudicial  or  insignificant  to  society:  so  it 
ought  to  be  no  less  our  study  to  supply  the 
bavock  we  have  made,  by  an  exact  care  of  the 
growing  generation.  But  when  we  begin  to 
inculcate  proper  precepts  to  the  children  of 
this  island,  except  we  could  take  them  out  of 
their  nurses'  arms,  we  see  an  amendment  u 
almost  impracticable ;  for  we  find  the  whole 
species  of  our  youth,  and  grown  men,  is  incor- 
rigibly prepossessed  with  vanity,  pride,  or  am- 
bition, according  to  the  respective  pursuits  to 
which  they  turn  themselves  ;  by  which  means 
,the  world  is  infatuated  with  the  love  of  appear- 
ances instead  of  things.  Thus  the  vain  man 
takes  praise  for  honour ;  the  proud  man,  cere- 
mony for  respect,  the  ambitious  man,  power  for 
glory.  These  three  characters  are  indeed  of  very 
near  resemblance,  but  differently  received  by 
mankind.  Vanity  makes  men  ridiculous ;  pride 
odious ;  and  ambition  terrible.  The  foundation 
of  all  which  is,  that  they  are  grounded  upon 
falsehood :  for  if  men,  instead  of  studying  to 
appear  considerable,  were  in  their  own  hearts 


possessors  of  the  requisites  for  esteem^  the 
acceptance  they  otherwise  unfortunately  aim  at 
would  be  as  inseparable  from  them,  as  appro* 
bation  is  from  truth  itself.  By  this  means 
they  would  have  some  rule  to  walk  by;  and 
they  may  ever  be  assured,  that  a  good  cause  of 
action  will  certainly  receive  a  suitable  effect- 
It  may  be  a  useful  bint  in  such  cases  for  • 
man  to  ask  of  himself,  whether  he  really  is  what 
he  has  a  mind  to  be  thought  ?  If  he  is,  he  neet 
not  give  himself  much  further  anxiety.  Wha^ 
will  the  world  say?  is  the  common  question 
in  matters  of  difficulty;  as  if  the  terror  lay 
wholly  in  the  sense  which  others,  and  not  we 
ourselves,  shall  have  of  your  actions.  From 
this  ov\^  source  arise  all  the  impostors  in  every 
art  and  profession,  in  all  places,  among  all 
persons,  in  conversation,  as  well  as  in  business. 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  vain  fellow  takes  twice  as 
much  pains  to  be  ridiculous,  as  would  make  him 
sincerely  agreeable. 

Can  any  one  be  better  fashioned,  better  bred, 
or  has  any  one  more  good-nature,  than  Dama- 
sippus  ?  But  the  whole  scope  of  his  looks  and 
actious  tends  so  immediately  to  gain  the  good 
opinion  of  all  he  converses  with,  that  he  k>ses 
it  for  that  only  reason.  As  it  is  the  nature  of 
vanity  to  impose  false  shows  for  truth,  so  does 
it  also  turn  real  possessions  into  imaginary  ones. 
Daroasippus,  by  assuming  to  himself  what  he 
has  not,  robs  himself  of  what  he  has. 

There  is  nothing  more  necessary  to  establish 
reputation,  than  to  suspend  the  enjoyment  of 
it.  He  that  cannot  hear  the  sense  of  merit 
with  silence,  must  of  necessity  destroy  it ;  for 
fame  being  the  general  mistress  of  mankind, 
whoever  gives  it  to  himself  insults  all  to  whom 
he  relates  any  circumstances  to  his  own  advan- 
tage. He  is  considered  as  an  open  ravisher  of 
that  beauty,  for  whom  all  others  pine  in  silence. 
But  some  minds  are  so  incapable  of  any  tem- 
perance in  this  particular,  that  on  every  second 
in  their  discourse,  you  may  observe  an  earnest- 
ness in  their  eyes,  which  shows  they  wait  for 
your  approbation ;  and  perhaps  the  next  instant 
cast  an  eye  on  a  glass,  to  see  how  they  like 
themselves.  Walking  tiM  other  day  in  a 
neighbouring  inn  of  court,  I  saw  a  more  happy 
and  more  graceful  orator  than  I  ever  before  had 
heard  or  read  of.  A  youth,  of  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  was,  in  an  Indian  night-gown  and 
laced  cap,  pleading  a  cause  before  a  glass.  The 
young  fellow  had  a  very  good  air,  and  seemed 
to  hold  his  brief  in  his  hand  rather  to  help  his 
action,  than  that  he  wanted  notes  for  his  further 
information.  When  1  first  began  to  observt 
him,  1  feared  he  would  soon  be  alarmed ;  bi4 
he  was  so  xealous  for  his  client,  and  so  favour 
ably  received  by  the  court,  that  be  went  on  witk 
great  fluency  to  inform  the  bench,  that  be 
humbly  hoped  they  would  not  let  the  merit  of 
the  cause  suffer  by  the  youth  and  inexperience 
of  the  pleader ;  that  in  all  things  he  submitted 
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to  their  candour ;  ami  modestly  desired  tbey 
would  not  conclude,  but  that  strength  of  arpi- 
roenty  and  force  of  reason  may  be  consistent 
with  prace  of  action  and  comeliness  of  person. 

To  roe  (who  see  people  every  day  in  the  midst 
of  crowds,  wbomsoerer  they  seem  to  address  to, 
talk  only  to  themselves,  and  of  themselves) 
this  orator  was  not  so  e&travag^ant  a  man  as 
perhaps  another  would  have  thought  him  ;  but 
I  took  part  in  bis  success,  and  was  very  glad  to 
And  he  had,  in  his  favour,  judgment  and  costs, 
without  any  maaner  of  opposition. 

The  effects  of  pride  and  vanity  are  of  conse- 
quence only  to  the  proud  and  vain  ;  and  tend 
to  no  further  ill  than  what  is  personal  to  them- 
selves, in  preventing  their  progress  in  any  thing 
that  is  worthy  and  laudable,  and  creating  envy 
instead  of  emulation  of  superior  virtue.  These 
in  qualities  are  to  be  found  only  in  such  as  have 
so  little  minds,  as  to  circumscribe  their  thoughts 
and  designs  within  what  properly  relates  to  the 
value,  which  they  think  due  to  their  dear  and 
amiable  selves;  bnt  ambition,  which  is  the 
third  great  impediment  to  honour  and  virtue, 
is  a  fault  of  such  as  think  themselves  bom  for 
moving  in  a  higher  orb,  and  prefer  being 
powerful  and  mischievous  to  being  virtuous  and 
obscure.  The  parent  of  this  mischief  in  life, 
so  far  as  to  regulate  it  into  schemes,  and  make 
it  possess  a  man*8  whole  heart  without  his 
believing  himself  a  dsemon,  was  Machiavel.  He 
6rst  taught,  that  a  man  must  necessarily  appear 
weak,  to  be  honest.  Hence  it  gains  upon  the 
imagination,  that  a  great  is  not  so  despicable 
as  a  little  villain  ;  and  men  are  insensibly  led 
to  a  belief,  that  the  agg^vatirjn  of  crimes  is 
the  diminution  of  them.  Hence  the  impiety 
of  thinking  one  thing,  and  speaking  another. 
In  pursuance  of  this  empty  and  unsatisfying 
dream,  to  betray,  to  undermine,  to  kill  in  them- 
selves all  natural  sentiments  of  love  to  friends 
or  country,  is  the  willing  practice  of  such  as  are 
thirsty  of  power  for  any  other  reason,  than  that 
of  t>eing  useful  and  acceptable  to  mankind. 

ADVBRTI8BMENT. 

Whereas  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  lately  received 
a  letter  out  of  Ireland,  dated  June  the  ninth, 
importing,  that  he  is  grown  very  dull,  for  the 
postage  of  which  Mr.  Morphew  charges  one 
shilling ;  and  another  without  date  of  place  or 
time,  for  which  he,  the  said  Morphew,  charges 
two- pence:  it  is  desired,  that  for  the  future, 
his  courteous  and  uncourteous  readers  will  go 
a  little  further  in  expressing  their  good  and  ill- 
wiU  and  pay  for  the  carriage  of  their  letters ; 
othemrise  the  intended  pleawre  or  pain,  which 
is  designed  for  Mr.  BickersUff,  will  be  wholly 
disappointed. 
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To  bear  SB  open  ilaadflr  k  «  cane  I 
Bat  not  to  And  an  answer  is  a  worse. 


Drwden. 


Pfm  mjf  own  Jpartmeni,  June  19. 

Patquin  of  Home  to  Uaac  Bickerstaff^ 
London, 

His  holiness  is  gone  to  Castel  Gandol|^o, 
much  discomposed  at  some  late  accounts  from 
the  missionaries  in  your  island ;  for  a  committee 
of  cardinals,  which  lately  sat  for  the  reviving 
the  force  of  some  obsolete  doctrines,  and 
drawing  up  amendments  to  certain  points  of 
faith,  have  i^epresented  the  church  of  Rome  to 
be  in  great  danger,  from  a  treatise  written  by  a 
leanied  Englishman;  which  carries  spiritual 
power  much  higher  than  we  could  have  dared  to 
have  attempted  even  here. '  His  book  is  called, 
'  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  first  Fathers,  that  the  soul 
is  a  principle  naturally  mortal.  Wherein  is 
proved,  that  none  have  the  power  of  giving  this 
divine  immortalizing  spirit,  since  the  a|>o8tlea 
but  the  bishops.  By  Henry  Dodwell,  M.  A.' 
The  assertion  appeared  to  our  literati  so  short 
and  effectual  a  method  of  subjecting  the  laity, 
that  it  is  feared  auricular  confession  and  abao- 
lution  will  not  be  capable  of  keeping  the  clergy 
of  Rome  in  any  degree  of  greatness,  in  compe- 
tition with  such  teachers,  whose  flocks  shall 
receive  this  opinion.  What  gives  the  greater 
jealousy  bert  is,  thai  in  the  catalogue  of 
treatises  which  have  been  lately  burnt  within 
the  British  territories,  there  is  nn  mention 
made  of  this  learned  work ;  which  circumstance 
is  a  sort  of  implication,  that  the  tenet  is  not 
held  erroneous,  but  that  the  doctrine  it 
received  among  you  as  orthodox.  The  youth  of 
this  place  are  very  much  divided  in  opinion, 
whether  a  very  memorable  quotation  which  the 
author  reneats  out  of  Tertullian,  be  not  rather 
of  the  style  and  mauuer  ut  Meursius  ifn  illo  ipoo 
voiuptaiis  ultima  astu,  quo  genitale  virus  ex- 
pellitur,  nonne  aliguid  de  animd  guoque  sen- 
timus  exire,  {ttqtie  adeo  marcescimus  et  divi- 
^eseimus  cum  luch  detrimento?  This  piece  of 
Latin  goes  no  farther  than  to  tell  us  bow  our 
fathers  b<>got  us  ;  so  that  we  are  still  at  a  loss 
how  we  afterwards  commence  eternal ;  for  ere- 
undo  infunditerfetitifundendocreaturt  which  is 
mentioned  soon  after,  may  allude  only  to  flesh 
and  blood,  as  well  as  the  former.  Your  readers 
in  this  city,  some  of  wliom  have  very  much  ap- 
proved the  warmth  with  which  you  have  at- 
tacked free-thinkers,  atheists,  and  other  ene- 
mies to  religion  and  virtue,  are  very  much 
disturbed,  that  you  have  given  them  no  account 
of  this  remarkable  dissertation.  I  am  employed 
by  them  to  desire  you  would,  with  all  possible 
expedition,  send  me  over  the  ceremony  of  the 
creation  of  souls,  as  well  as  a  list  of  all  the 
mortal  and  immortal  men  within  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain.  *  When  you  have  done  me 
this  favour,  I  must  trouble  **ou  for  other  tok***^ 
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of  your  kindncsi ;  and  particularly  1  desire 
yutt  would  let  me  have  the  religiout  handker 
chief,*  which  is  of  late  so  nuch  worn  in  Eog- 
land,  for  I  have  promised  to  make  a  present  of 
It  to  a  courtesan  of  a  French  minister. 

*'  Letters  from  the  frontiers  of  Franee  inform 
OB,  that  a  younf  gentleman ,f  who  was  to  have 
been  created  a  cardinal  on  the  next  promotion, 
has  put  oflf  his  design  of  comiuff  to  Rome  so 
soon  as  was  intendc^d ;  having:,  as  it  is  said,  re- 
ceired  letters  from  Great  Britain,  wherein  se- 
veral virtuosi  of  that  island  have  desired  him 
to  suspend  bis  resolutions  towards  a  monastic 
life,  until  the  British  ^ammarians  shall  publish 
their  explication  of  the  words  indefeatahU  and 
revolution.  According^  as  these  two  hard  terms 
are  made  to  fit  the  mouths  of  the  people,  this 
gentleman  takes  his  measures  for  his  journey 
hither. 

'  Your  New  Bedlam  has  been  read  and  con- 
sidered  by  some  of  your  countrymen  among 
OS ;  and  one  gentleman,  who  is  now  here  as  a 
traveller,  says  your  design  is  impracticable ;  for 
that  there  can  be  no  place  large  enough  to 
contain  the  number  of  your  lunatics.*  He  ad- 
vises you  therefore  to  name  the  ambient  sea 
for  the  boundary  of  your  hospital.  If  what  he 
says  be  true,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  think 
of  any  other  inclosure :  for,  according  to  bis 
discourse,  the  whole  people  are  taken  with  a 
vertigo ;  great  and  proper  actions  are  received 
with  coldness  and  discontent ;  ill- news  hoped 
for  with  impatience;  heroes  in  your  service 
are  treated  with  calumny,  while  criminals  pass 
through  your  towns  with  acclamations.^ 

*  This  Englishman  went  on  to  say,  yuu  seemed 
at  present  to  flag  under  a  satiety  of  success, 
as  if  you  wanted  misfortune  as  a  necessary  vi- 
cissitude. Yet,  alas  I  though  men  have  but  a 
cold  relish  of  prosperity,  quick  is  the  anguish 
of  the  ^contrary  fortune.  He  proceeded  to 
inake  comparisons  of  times,  seasons,  and  grreat 
incident*.  After  which  be  f^rew  too  learned 
for  my  understanding,  and  talked  of  Hanno 
the  Carthaginian,  and  bis  irreconcileable  hatred 
to  the  glorious  commander  Hannibal.  Han- 
nibal, said  be,  was  able  to  march  to  Rome 
itself,  and  brought  that  ambitious  people,  who 
designed  no  less  than  the  empire  of  the  world, 
to  «ue  for  peace  in  the  most  abject  and  servile 
manocr ;  when  faction  at  home  detracted  from 

fbe   Clory  of   hia  ttntiAne     •»«!     ixU»r  manv  si-*:. 


of  all  nations  which  had  liberty  to  reason. 
When  Hannibal  heard  the  message  of  the  Car- 
tbagiuian  senators,  who  were  scut  to  recall 
bim,  he  was  moved  with  a  generous  and  dis* 
dainful  sorrow ;  and  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  Hannibal  then  must  be  conquered,  not  by 
the  arms  of  the  Romans*  whom  he  has  often 
put  to  flight,  but  by  the  envy  and  detraction 
of  his  countrymen.  Nor  shall  Scipio  triumph 
so  much  in  his  fall,  as  Hanno,  who  will  smile 
to  have  purchased  the  ruin  of  Hannibal,  though 
attended  with  the  fall  of  Carthage. 

*  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

'PASQUIN-* 

W%l(t  Coffee-house^Junt  19. 

There  is  a  sensible  satisfaction  In  observing 
the  countenance  and  action  of  the  people  on 
some  occasions.  To  gratify  myself  in  this 
pleasure,  I  came  hither  with  all  speed  thb 
evening  with  an  account  of  the  surrender  of 
Douay.  As  soon  as  the  baitU-critiet  heard  it, 
they  immediately  drew  some  comfort,  in  that 
it  must  have  cost  us  a  great  number  of  men. 
Others  were  so  negligent  of  the  glory  of  their 
country,  that  they  went  on  in  their  discourse 
on  the  full  bouse  which  is  to  be  at  Othello  on 
Thursday,  and  the  curiosity  they  should  go 
with,  to  see  Wilks  play  a  part  so  very  diffierent 
from  what  he  bad  ever  before  appeared  in,  to- 
gether with  the  expectation  that  was  raised  in 
the  gay  part  of  the  town  on  that  occasion. 

This  universal  indolence  and  inattention 
among  us  to  things  that  concern  the  public, 
made  me  look  back  with  the  highest  reverence 
on  the  glorious  instances  in  antiquity,  of  a 
contrary  behaviour  in  the  like  circumstances. 
Harry  English,  upon  observing  the  room  so 
little  roused  on  the  news,  fell  into  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  *  How  unlike,'  said  he, 
*  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  are  we  to  the  old  Romans . 
There  was  not  a  subject  of  their  state  but 
thought  himself  as  much  concerned  in  the 
honour  of  his  country,  as  the  first  officer  of 
the  commonwealth.  How  do  1  admire  tht 
messenger,  who  ran  with  a  thorn  in  bis  foo: 
to  tell  the  news  of  a  victory  to  the  senate  !  He 
had  not  leisure  for  his  private  pain,  until  he 
had  expressed  his  public  joy;  nor  could  be 
suffer  as  a  man,  until  he  had  triumphed  as  a 
Roman.' 
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ny  Ute  papers,  I  bare  laid  aside,  with  an  intent 
to  give  my  reader  a  sight  of  them.  Tlie  first 
criticises  upon  my  green-bouse,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

«  MR.  BICKERSTAFF,       Sooth  Wales,  June  7. 

*  This  letter  comes  to  you  Iron  my  orangery, 
which  1  intend  to  reform  as  much  as  I  can, 
according  to  your  ingenious  model ;  and  shall 
only  beg  of  you  to  communicate  to  me  your 
secret  of  preserving  grass-plots  in  a  covered 
room  ;  for,  in  the  climate  where  my  country- 
seat  lies,  they  require  rain  and  dews  as  well  as 
sun  and  fresh  air,  and  cannot  live  upon  such 
fine  food  as  your  sifted  weathtr.  I  must  like> 
wise  desire  you  to  write  over  your  green-house 
the  following  motto: 

Hk  ver  perpetnam,  atqoe  alieuii  manibas  aMas. 
Her  Temal  Moom,  and  mmmer^  genial  warmdi, 
Refffn  all  Uie  year. R,  n^mmt. 

Instead  of  your 

O!  Qirit  me  gcttdis  nb  montlbas  Rsemi 
iSiatat,  ct  togenli  ramomin  protegat  ombra  t 

FIrg,  Geor.  IL  448. 

Some  god,  convey  meto  ttie  oooUiig  shades 
ordewy  HflBmiMl R,  Wynme, 

*  Which,  under  favour,  is  the  panting  of 
one  in  summer  after  cool  shades,  and  not  of 
one  in  winter  after  a  summer-house.  Hie  rest 
of  your  plan  is  very  beautiful ;  and  that  your 
friend,  who  has  so  well  described  it,  may  ei\joy 
it  many  winters,  is  the  hearty  wish  of 

*  His  and  your  unknown,  &c.' 

This  oversight  of  a  grass-plot  in  my  friend*s 
greenhouse,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  like  incon- 
istency  in  a  celebrated  picture ;  where  Moses 
Is  represented  as  striking  a  rock,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  quenching  their  thirst  at  the 
waters  that  flow  from  it,  and  run  through  a 
beautiful  landscape  of  groves  and  meadows, 
which  could  not  flourish  in  a  place  where  water 
was  to  have  been  found  only  by  a  miracle. 

The  next  letter  comes  to  me  from  a  Kentish 
yeoman,  who  is  very  angry  with  me  for  my 
advice  to  parents,  occasioned  by  the  amours  of 
Sylvia  and  Philander,  as  reUted  in  my  paper. 
No.  185. 

'  SQUIRE  BICKERSrrAFF, 

*  I  do  not  know  by  what  chance  one  of  your 
Tatlers  is  got  into  my  family,  and  has  almost 
turned  the  brains  of  my  eldest  daughter,  Wi- 
nifred ;  who  has  been  so  undutiful  as  to  fall  in 
love  of  her  own  head,  and  tells  me  a  foolish 
heathen  story  that  she  has  read  in  your  paper, 

'  to  persuade  me  to  give  my  consent.  I  am  too 
wise  to  let  children  have  their  own  wills  in  a 
business  like  marriage.  It  is  a  matter  in  which 
neither  1  myself,  nor  any  of  my  kindred,  were 
ever  humoured.  My  wife  and  I  never  pretended 
to  love  one  another  like  your  Sylvias  and  Phi- 
landers ;  and  yet,  if  you  saw  our  fire-side,  vou 


would  be  satisfied  we  are  not  always  a  squak 
bling.  For  my  part,  I  think  that  where  ma* 
and  woman  come  together  by  their  own  good 
liking,  there  is  so  much  fondling  and  fooling^ 
that  it  hinders  young  people  from  minding 
their  business.  I  must  therefore  desire  you  to 
change  your  note ;  and  instead  of  advising  us 
old  folks^  who  perhaps  have  more  wit  than 
yourself,  to  let  Sylvia  know,  that  she  ought  to 
act  like  a  dutiful  daughter,  and  many  the 
man  that  she  does  not  care  fur.  Our  great- 
grandmothers  were  all  bid  to  marry  first,  and 
love  would  come  afterwards ;  and  I  do  not  sec 
why  their  daughters  should  foUow  their  own 
inventions.  I  am  resolved  Winifred  shall  not. 
*  Yours,  dtc/ 

Thb  letter  is  a  natural  picture  of  ordinary 
contracts,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  those  minds 
that  lie  under  a  kind  of  intellectual  rusticity. 
This  trifling  occasion  made  me  run  over  in  my 
imagination  the  many  scenes  1  have  observed 
of  the  married  condition,  wherein  the  quint- 
essence of  pleasure  and  pain  are  represented, 
as  they  accompany  that  state,  and  no  other. 
It  is  certain,  there  are  many  thousands  like 
the  above-mentioned  jreoman  and  his  wife, 
who  are  never  highly  pleased  or  distasted  in 
their  whole  lives.  But  when  we  consider  the 
more  informed  part  of  mankind,  and  look  upon 
their  behaviour,  it  then  appears  that  very  little 
of  their  time  is  indifferent,  but  generally  spent 
in  the  most  anxious  vexation,  or  the  highest 
satisfaction.  Sliakspeare  has  admirably  repre- 
sented both  the  aspects  of  this  state  In  the 
most  excellent  tragedy  of  Othello.  In  the 
character  of  Desdemona,  he  runs  through  all 
the  sentiments  of  a  virtuous  maid,  and  a  tender 
wife*  •  She  is  captivated  by  his  virtue,  and 
faithful  to  him  as  well  from  that  motive,  as 
regard  to  her  own  honour.  Othello  is  a  great 
and  noble  spirit,  misled  by  the  villany  of  a 
false  friend  to  suspect  her  innocence ;  and  re- 
sents it  accordingly.  When,  after  the  many 
instances  of  passion,  the  wife  is  told  the  hus^ 
band  is  jealous,  her  simplicity  makes  her  in* 
capable  of  believing  it,  and  say,  after  such  cir- 
cumstances as  would  drive  another  woman 
into  distraction, 

L  think  the  mn  where  be  was  bonk 

Drru  all  soch  hamoars  ft-om  bim. 

This  opinbn  of  him  is  so  just,  that  his  noble 
and  tender  heart  beats  itself  to  pieces,  before 
be  can  affront  her  with  the  mention  of  his  jea- 
lousy ;  and  he  owns,  this  suspicion  has  bk>tted 
out  all  the  sense  of  glory  and  happiness  which 
before  it  was  possessed  with,  when  he  laments 
himself  in  the  warm  allusions  of  a  mind  ac  ^ 
eustomed  to  entertainments  so  very  different 
from  the  pangs  of  jealousy  and  revenge.  How 
moving  is  bis  sorrow^  when  he  cries  out  as 
follows . 
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1  had  been  luippyt  if  the  genVal  camp, 
Piooeen  and  all,  had  lasted  her  iweet  body. 
So  I  had  nothinf  known.   Oh  nowl  for  ever 
FaraweU  the  trauqnU  mind  I  ftrewell  ooonmt  I  ' 
Farewell  the  plumed  iroop«»  and  the  big  wara 
That  make  amUilon  vlrtae  I  Oh  fkrewell  I 
Fiieweir  the  neighinf  Meed,  and  the  tbrUl  trump. 
TIm  ipMt«irriaff  dram,  tfa*  ear  pierdBg  Me, 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  qnality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  drcorastance,  efglorioat  war  I 
And,  «li  ye  mortal  enginct !  whoee  nide  throals 
IV  immortal  Jow*!  dread  damonrs  connlerMt, 
Artweli !  OiheUo'a  oec«palloii*a  gone. 

I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  there  U  not 
JD  any  other  part  of  Sbakapeare's  works  more 
strong  and  lively  pictures  of  nature  than  in  this. 
I  shall  therefore  steal  ineognit9  to  see  it,  out  of 
curiosity  to  observe  how  Wilks  and  Gibber 
touch  those  places,  where  Bettertoirand  Sand- 
lord  so  very  highly  excelled.  But  now  I  am 
got  into  discourse  of  acting,  with  which  I  am 
so  professedly  pleased,  I  shall  conclude  this 
paper  with  a  note  I  have  just  received  from 
the  two  ingeniotis  friends,  Mr.  Pcnkethman 
and  Mr.  Bullock. 

*SIR. 
'  PiadiDg  by  your  paper,  No.  18S,  that  you 
are  drawing  parallels  between  the  greatest  ae- 
tors  of  the  age;  as  you  have  already  begun 
with  Mr.  Wilks  and  Mr.  Obber,  we  doire  you 
would  do  the  same  justice  to  your  humble 
•enrants, 

<  WM.  BULLOCK  AND  WM.  PENKETHMAN.' 

For  the  information  of  posterity,  I  shall 
comply  with  this  letter,  and  set  these  two  great 
men  in  such  a  light  as  Sallust  has  placed  his 
C^to  and  Cesar. 

Mr.  William  BuHock  and  Mr.  William  Pen- 
kethman  are  of  the  same  age,  profession,  and 
•ex.  They  both  distinguish  themselves  in  a 
very  particular  manner  under  the  discipline  of 
the  crab-tree,  with  this  only  difference,  that 
Mr.  Bullock  has  the  more  agreeable  squall, 
and  Mr.  Pcnkethman  the  more  graceful  shrug. 
Penketbmao  devours  a  cold  chick  with  great 
applause ;  Bullock's  talent  lies  chiefly  in  aspa- 
ragus. Penkethmaa  is  very  dexterous  at  con- 
vejring  himself  under  a  table ;  Bullock  is  no 
less  active  at  jumping  over  a  stick.  Mr.  Pcn- 
kethman has  a  great  deal  of  money ;  but  Mr. 
Bullock  is  the  taller  man. 
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Hot,  4  Od.  Iv.  30. 
In  iteen  laboriont,  and  In  gpneroo*  steeda 
We  trace  their  dro,  nor  can  the  Mrd  of  Jove 
iMrapid,  fierce,  beget  th'snwwtlke  dove.   FrttmcU, 

Fr^m  mp  own  jfparimentf  June  23. 
Having  lately  turned  my  thoughts  upon 
the  conskleratMns  of  the  behaviour  of  parents 


to  children  in  the  great  aflSur  of  marriage,  1 
took  much  delight  in  tiiroing  over  a  bundle  of 
letters,  which  a  gentleman's  steward  in  the 
country  had  sent  me  some  time  ago.  This 
parcel  Is  a  collection  of  letters  written  by  the 
children  of  the  family,  to  which  he  belongs,  to 
their  father;  and  contains  all  the  little  pas- 
sages  of  their  lives,  and  the  new  ideas  they  re- 
ceived as  their  years  advanced.  There  is  in 
them  an  account  of  tbeir  diversions  as  well  as 
their  exercises ;  and  what  I  thought  very  re- 
markable is,  that  two  sons  of  the  family,  wke 
now  make  amnderabU  Jiguros  in  the  world, 
gave  omens  of  that  sort  of  character  which 
they  now  bear,  in  the  first  rudiments  of  thought 
which  they  show  in  their  letters.  Were  one 
to  point  out  a  method  of  education,  one  could 
not,  methinks,  frame  one  more  pleasing  or 
improving  than  this ;  where  the  children  get 
a  habit  of  communicating  tbeir  thoughts  and 
inclinations  to  their  best  friend  with  so  much 
freedom,  that  he  can  form  schemes  for  their 
furture  life  and  conduct  from  an  observation  of 
tbeir  tempers;  and  by  that  means  be  early 
enough  in  choosing  their  way  of  life,  to  make 
them  forward  in  some  art  or  science  at  an  age 
when  others  have  not  determined  what  pro- 
fession to  follow.  As  to  the  persons  concerned 
in  this  packet  I  am  speaking  of,  they  have 
given  great  proofii  of  the  force  of  this  conduct 
of  their  father  in  the  effect  it  has  upon  their 
lives  and  manners.  The  elder,  who  is  a  eekoiar, 
showed  from  his  infamcy  a  propensity  to  polite 
studies,  and  has  made  a  suitable  progress  in 
literature ;  but  hb  learning  is  so  well  woven 
into  his  mind,  that  from  the  impression  of  it, 
he  seems  rather  to  have  contracted  a  habit 
of  life,  than  manner  of  discourse.  To  his  books 
he  seems  to  owe  a  good  economy  in  bis  aSairSt 
and  a  complacency  in  his  manners,  though  in 
others  that  way  of  education  has  commonly  a 
quite  different  effsct.  The  epistles  of  the  other 
son  are  full  of  accounts  of  what  he  thought 
most  remarkable  in  bis  reading.  He  sends  bis 
father  for  news  the  last  noble  story  he  had 
read.  I  observe,  he  is  particularly  touched  with 
the  conduct  of  Codrus,  who  plotted  his  own 
death,  beeause  the  oracle  had  said,  if  be  were 
not  killed,  the  enemy  should  prevail  over  his 
country.  Many  other  incidents  in  his  little 
letters  give  omens  of  a  soul  capable  of  generous 
undertakings;  and  what  msdces  it  the  more 
particular  is,  that  this  gentleman  had,  in  the 
present  war^  the  honour  and  happiness  ^  doing 
an  actionffor  which  onl^  it  was  worth  coming 
into  the  world.  Their  father  is  the  most  in« 
timate  friend  they  have ;  and  they  always  con- 
sult liim  rather  than  any  other,  when  any 
error  has  happened  in  their  conduct  through 
youth  and  inadvertency.  The  behaviour  of 
this  gentleman  to  his  sons  has  made  his  life 
pass  away  with  the  pleasures  of  .  second  youth ; 
for,  as  the  vexations  which  men  receive  from 
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Cbdr  children  hasten  the  approach  of  ai^e,  aid 
double  the  force  of  years  ;  to  the  comfrrtt, 
which  they  reap  from  them,  are  balm  t«'  all 
other  aorrowt*  and  disappoint  the  injuries  of 
time.  Parents  of  children  repeat  their  Hves 
In  their  oftprini^;  and  their  concern  for  them 
is  80  near,  that  they  feel  all  their  sufftrings 
»nd  enjoyments  as  much  as  if  they  re^rded 
their  own  proper  persons.  But  it  is  fenerally 
so  far  otherwise,  that  the  common  race  of 
esquires  in  this  kin^om  use  their  sons  as  per> 
sons  that  are  waitiof;  only  for  their  funerals, 
and  spies  upon  their  health  and  happiness ;  as 
indeed  they  are,  by  their  own  makio|^  them 
such.  In  cases  when*  a  man  takes  the  li- 
berty after  this  manner  to  reprehend  others. 
It  is  commonly  said,  let  him  look  at  home. 
1  am  sorry  to  own  it ;  but  there  is  one  branch 
of  the  house  of  the  BickerstaflRi,  who  have  been 
as  erroneous  in  their  conduct  this  way  as  any 
other  family  whatsoever.  The  head  of  this 
branch  is  now  in  town>  and  has  brought  up 
with  him  his  son  and  daughter,  who  are  all 
the  children  he  has,  in  order  to  be  put  some 
way  into  the  world,  and  see  fashions.  They 
are  both  very  ilUbred  cub* ;  and  having  lived 
together  from  their  infancy,  without  knowledge 
of  the  distinctions  and  decencies  that  are  proper 
to  be  paid  to  each  other's  sex,  they  squabble 
like  two  brothers.  The  father  is  one  of  those 
who  knows  no  better  than  that  all  pleasure  is 
debauchery,  and  imagines,  when  he  sees  a 
man  become  his  estate,  that  he  will  certainly 
spend  it.  This  branch  are  a  people  who  never 
had  among  them  one  man  eminent  either  for 
good  or  ill ;  however,  have  all  along  kept  their 
heads  just  above  water,  not  by  a  prudent  and 
regular  economy,  but  by  eipedients  in  the 
matches  they  have  made  into  their  house. 
When  one  of  the  fsmily  has,  in  the  pursuit  of 
foaes,  and  in  the  entertainment  of  downs, 
run  out  the  third  part  of  the  value  of  his  estate, 
such  a  spendthrift  has  dressed  up  his  eldest  son, 
and  married  what  they  call  a  good  fortune; 
who  has  supported  the  fisther  as  a  tyrant  over 
them,  during  his  life,  in  the  same  house  or 
neighbourhood.  The  son,  in  succession,  has 
Just  taken  the  same  method  to  keep  up  bis 
dignity,  until  the  mortgages,  he  has  ate  and 
drunk  himself  into,  have  reduced  him  to  the 
necessity  of  sacrificing  his  son  also,  in  imitation 
of  his  progenitor.  This  had  been,  for  many 
generations,  the  whole  that  had  happened  in 
the  family  of  Sam  Bickerstaff,  until  the  time 


to  make  him  believe,  he  depencb  only  on  bis 
will  for  maintenance.  Tom  is  now  in  bis 
nineteenth  year,  Mrs.  Maiy  m  her  JifieemiJL 
Cousin  Samuel,  who  understands  no  one  point 
of  good  behaviour  as  it  regards  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  an  eaact  critic  in  the  dress,  the 
motion,  the  looks,  and  gestures  of  his  children. 
What  adds  to  their  misery  is,  that  he  is  eaces- 
sively  fond  of  them,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
their  time  is  spent  in  the  presenee  of  this  nice 
observer.  Their  life  is  one  continued  constraint. 
The  girl  never  turns  her  head,  but  she  is  warned 
not  to  follow  the  proud  minxes  of  the  town. 
The  boy  is  not  to  turn  fop,  or  be  quarrelsome ; 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  take  an  affront.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  dine  with  him  to-day,  and 
heard  bis  fatherly  table-talk  as  we  sat  at  dinner, 
which,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world,  I  shall  set  down  as  be  spoke 
it ;  which  was  much  as  follows,  and  may  be  of 
great  use  to  those  parents,  who  seem  to  make 
it  a  rule,  that  their  childretrs  turn  to  enjov 
the  world  is  not  to  commence,  until  they  them- 
selves have  left  it. 

'  Now,  Tom,  I  have  bought  you  chambers  ra 
the  inns  of  court.  I  allow  you  to  take  a  walk 
onoe  or  twice  a-day  round  the  garden.  If  you 
mind  your  business,  jrou  need  not  study  to  be 
as  great  a  lawyer  as  Coke  upon  Littleton.  I 
have  that  that  will  keep  you ;  but  be  sure  yen 
keep  an  exact  account  of  your  linen.  Write 
down  what  you  give  out  to  your  laundress,  and 
what  she  brings  home  again.  Go  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  other  end  of  the  town  ;  but  if 
you  do,  come  home  early.  I  believe  I  was  as 
sharp  as  you  for  your  ears ;  and  I  had  my  hat 
snatched  off  my  head  coming  home  late  at  a 
stop  by  St.  Clement's  church,  and  I  do  not 
know  from  that  day  to  this  who  took  it.  I  do 
not  care  if  you  learn  to  fence  a  little ;  for  I 
would  not  have  you  be  made  a  fool  of.  Let 
me  have  an  account  of  every  thing,  every  post ; 
I  am  willing  to  be  at  that  charge,  and  1  think 
you  need  not  spare  your  pains.  As  for  you, 
daughter  Molly,  do  not  mind  one  word  that  is 
said  to  you  in  London ;  for  it  is  only  for  your 
money. 
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hi  Great  Britain,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
pelted  with  sereral  epUtlee  to  expostulate  with 
me  on  that  subject.  Among  others,  one  from 
a  person  of  the  Dumber  of  those  they  eall 
Quakers,  who  seems  to  admonish  me  out  of 
^re  seal  and  goodt>will.  But  as  there  Is  no 
cbaraeter  so  unjust  as  that  of  talkinf  in  party 
jpon  all  occabioiis,  without  respect  to  merit  or 
worth  on  the  contrary  side ;  so  there  is  no  part 
we  can  act  so  justi6able  as  to  speak  our  mind 
when  we  see  tbingB  urged  to  extremity,  against 
all  that  is  praise-worthy  or  valuable  in  life, 
upon  general  and  groundless  suggestions.  But 
if  I  have  talked  too  frankly  upon  such  reflec- 
tions, my  correspondent  has  laid  before  me, 
after  his  way,  the  error  of  it  in  a  manner  that 
makes  me  indeed  thankful  for  his  kindness, 
but  the  more  inclinable  to  repeat  the  impru- 
<lence  from  the  necessity  of  the  circumstanee. 

The  twentyohinl  of  Uic  tU(h  monib, 
'  FRIEND  ISAAC      wiikfa  is  the  month  Jane. 

'  Forasmuch  as  I  kve  thee,  I  cannot  any 
longer  refhun  declaring  my  mind  unto  thee 
concerning  some  things.  Thou  didst  thyself 
iadite  the  epistle  inserted  in  one  of  thy  late 
lucubrations,  as  thou  wouldst  have  as  call 
tbero  t  for  verily  thy  friend  of  stone,*  and  I 
speak  according  to  knowledge,  hath  no  fingers ; 
Bfid  though  he  hath  a  mouth,  yet  speaketh  he 
not  therewith ;  nor  yet  did  that  epistle  at  all 
come  unto  ^ee  from  the  manskm-bouse  of  the 
soarlet  nhore.  It  is  plain  therefore,  that  the 
truth  is  not  in  thee :  but  since  thou  wouldst 
lie,  couldst  not  thou  lie  with  more  discretion  ? 
Wherefore  sbouldst  thou  insult  over  the  af- 
Aioted,  or  add  sorrow  unto  the  heavy  of  heart  ? 
Truly  this  gall  proceedeth  not  from  the  spirit 
4ti  meekness.  I  tell  thee  moreover,  the  people 
of  this  land  be  marvelously  given  to  change ; 
insomuch  that  it  may  likely  come  to  pass,  that 
before  thou  art  many  years  nearer  to  thy  dis- 
solution, thou  BMyest  behold  him  sitting  on  a 
high  place  whom  thou  now  laughest  to  scorn : 
and  then  how  wilt  thou  be  glad  to  humble 
thjrself  to  the  ground,  and  lick  the  dust  of  his 
feet,  that  thou  mayest  find  favour  in  his  sight? 
if  thou  didst  meditate  as  much  upon  the  word, 
as  thou  dost  upon  the  profane  soribUings  of 
the  wise  ones  of  this  generation,  thou  wouldst 
have  remembered  what  happened  unto  Shimei, 
the  son  of  Gera  the  Benjamite,  who  cursed  the 
good  man  David  in  his  distress.f  David  par- 
doned his  transgression ;  yet  was  Im  afterwards 
taken  as  in  a  snare  by  the  words  of  his  own 
mouth,  and  fell  by  the  sword  of  Solomon  the 
ohief  ruler.|  Purthennore,  I  do  not  reoiem- 
b4fr  to  have  beard  in  the  days  of  my  youth  and 
vanity,  when,  like  thine,  my  conversation  was 
with  the  Gentiles,  that  the  asen  of  Rome,  which 
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is  Babylon,  ever  sued  unto  the  men  of  Car- 
thage, for  tranquillity,  as  thou  dost  aver.  Nei- 
ther was  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Familcar,  called 
home  by  his  countrymen,  until  these  saw  the 
sword  of  their  enemies  at  their  gates;  and  then 
was  It  not  time  for  him,  thinkest  thou,  to  re- 
turn ?  It  appeareth  therefore  that  thou  dost 
prophesy  backwards ;  thou  dost  row  one  way, 
and  look  another ;  and  indeed  in  all  things  art 
thou  too  much  a  timt-terver;  yet  seemest  thou 
not  to  consider  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
Think  of  thiS;.  and  take  tobacco.  Thy  friend, 
<  AMINADAB. 

If  the  sealous  writer  of  the  above  letter  has 
any  meaning,  it  is  of  too  high  a  nature  to  be 
the  sul^ect  of  my  lucubrations.  I  shall  there- 
fore wave  such  high  points,  and  be  as  useful  as 
I  can  to  persons  of  less  moment  than  any  he 
bints  at.  When  a  man  mns  into  a  little  fame 
in  the  world,  as  he  meets  with  a  great  deal  of 
reproach  which  be  does  not  deserve,  so  does  be 
also  a  great  deal  of  esteem  to  which  he  has  in 
himself  no  pretensions.  Were  it  otherwise, 
I  am  sure  no  one  would  offer  to  put  a  law-case 
to  me:  but  because  1  am  an  adept  in  physic 
and  astrology,  they  will  needs  persuade  me  that 
[  am  no  less  a  proficient  in  all  other  sciences. 
However,  the  point  mentipned  io  tbe  following 
letter  is  so  plain  a  one,  that  I  think  I  need  not 
trouble  myself  to  cast  a  figure  to  be  able  to 
discuss  it. 

*  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 
'  It  is  some  years  ago  since  the  entail  of  tbe 
estate  of  our  family  was  altered,  by  passing  a 
fine  io  favour  of  me,  who  now  am  in  possession 
of  it,  after  some  others  deceased.  The  heirs- 
general,  who  lived  beyond  sea,  were  excluded 
by  this  settlement,  and  tbe  whole  estate  is  to 
pass  in  a  new  channel  after  me  and  my  heirs. 
But  several  tenants  of  the  lordship  persuade 
me  to  let  them  hereafter  hold  their  lands  of 
me  according  to  the  old  customs  of  the  barony, 
and  not  oblige  them  to  act  by  tbe  limitations 
of  tbe  last  settlement.  This,  they  say,  will 
make  me  more  popular  among  my  dependants, 
and  the  ancient  vassals  of  the  estate,  to  whom 
any  deviation  from  the  line  of  succession  is  al- 
ways invidious. 

'  Yours,  Ac.' 

<  SI  K ,  Sheer- lane.  June  S4 

'  You  have  by  the  fine  a  plain  right,  in  which 
none  else  of  your  family  can  be  your  compe- 
titor ;  for  which  reason,  by  all  means  demand 
vassalage  upon  that  title.  Tbe  contrary  advice 
can  be  given  for  no  other  purpose  in  nature 
but  to  betray  you,  and  favour  other  pretenders, 
by  making  you  place  a  right  which  is  in  you 
only,  npon  a  level  with  a  right  which  you  have 
in  common  with  others.    I  am.  Sir, 

'  Your  most  faithful  servant,  until  death, 

M.  B 
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There  is  notbtni:  to  dangeroui  or  bo  pleuio^, 
as  complimeDtfl  made  to  us  by  our  ememiet: 
and  my  correspondent  tells  me,  that  tboa|^b 
be  knows  several  of  tbose  wbo  give  bim  tbis 
counsel  were  at  first  against  passing  tbe  fine 
in  favour  of  bim ;  yet  be  is  so  touched  witb 
tbeir  homage  to  him,  that  he  can  hardly  believe 
they  have  a*mind  to  set  it  aside,  in  order  to 
introduce  tbe  heirs-general  into  bis  estate. 

These  are  great  evils ;  but  since  there  b  no 
proceeding  witb  success  in  tbis  world,  without 
complying  witb  tbe  arts  of  it,  I  shall  use  tbe 
same  method  as  my  correspondent's  tenants 
did  with  him,  in  relation  to  one  whom  I  never 
bad  a  kindness  for ;  but  shall,  notwithstanding, 
presume  to  give  bim  my  advice. 

baae  Bickerstqff\  JEequiref  of  Great  Britain 
to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  tf  France, 

•SIR, 

'  Your  miyesty  will  pardon  me  while  I  take 
the  liberty  to  acquaint  you,  that  some  passages 
written  from  your  side  of  tbe  water  do  very 
much  obstruct  your  interest.  We  take  it  very 
unkindly  that  tbe  prints  of  Paris  are  so  very 
partial  in  favour  of  one  set  of  men  among  us, 
and  treat  the  others  as  irreconcileable  to  your 
interests.  Vour  writers  are  very  large  in  re- 
counting any  thing  which  relates  to  the  figure 
and  power  of  one  party,  but  are  dumb  when 
they  should  represent  tbe  actions  of  tbe  other. 
Tbis  is  a  trifling  circumstance  which  many 
here  are  apt  to  lay  some  stress  upon ;  and  there, 
fore  I  thought  fit  to  offer  it  to  your  considera- 
tion before  vou  desoatch  tbe  next  courier. 

*  I.  B.* 
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-Baiely  they 


llie  sacred  cause  for  whkh  they're  bom«  betray. 
Who  give  ap  virtne  for  a  worthless  W^     R,  Wynne, 

F\-om  my  oum  jfyartment,  June  28. 
Op  all  tbe  evils  under  tbe  sun,  that  of  making 
vice  commendable  is  the  greatest ;  for  it  seems 
to  be  the  basis  of  society,  that  applause  and 
contempt  should  be  always  given  to  proper  ob- 
jects. But  in  this  age  we  behold  things,  for 
which  we  ought  to  have  an  abhorrence,  not 
only  received  without  disdain,  but  even  valued 
as  motives  of  emulation.  Tbis  is  naturally  the 
destructk>n  ef  simplicity  of  manners,  openness 
of  heart,  and  generosity  of  temper.  When'a 
person  gives  himself  the  liberty  to  range  and 
run  over  in  his  thoughts  the  different  geniuses 
of  men,  which  be  meets  in  the  world,  one  can- 
not but  observe,  that  most  of  the  indirection 
and  artifice,  which  is  used  among  men,  does 
not  proceed  so  much  from  a  degeneracy  in 


nature,  as  an  affectation  of  appearing  men  of 
consequence  by  such  practices.    By  this  meana 
it  is,  that  a  cunning  man  is  so  far  from  being' 
ashamed  of  being  esteemed  such,  that  he  se* 
cretly  r^oices  in  it.  •  It  has  been  a  sort  of 
maxim,  that  tbe  greatest  art  is  to  conceal  art  ; 
but  I  know  not  how,  among  some  people  we 
meet  witb,  tbeir  greatest  cunning  is  to  appear 
cunning.    There  is  Polypragmon  makes  it  the 
whole  business  of  his  life  to  be  thought  a  cun 
ning  fellow>  and  thinks  it  a  much  greater  ch»> 
racter  to  be  terrible  than  agreeable.    When  it 
has  once  entered  into  a  man's  bead  to  have 
an  ambition  to  be  thought  crafty,  all  other 
evils  are  necessary  consequences.    To  deceive 
is  the   immediate   endeavour  of  bim  wbo  is 
proud  of  the  capacity  of  doing  it.     It  is  cer- 
tain, Polypragmon  does  all  the   ill   he  pos- 
sibly can,  but  pretends  to  much  more  than 
be  performs.     He  is  contented  in   his  own 
thoughts,  and  hugs  himself  in  his  closet,  that 
though  be  is  locked  up  there  and.  doing  no- 
thing, the  world  does  not  know  but  that  be 
is  doing  mischief.    To  favour  tbis  suspicion, 
be  gives  half-looks  and  shrugs  in  his  general 
behaviour,  to  give  you  to  understand  that  you 
do  not  know  what  he  means.    He  is  also  won- 
derfully adverbial  in  bis  expressions,  and  breaks 
off  witb  a  '  Perhaps'  and  a  nod  of  tbe  head 
upon  matters  of  tbe  most  indifferent  nature. 
It  is  a  mighty  practice  with  men  of  this  geuiuj 
to  avoid  frequent  appearance  in  public,  and  to 
be  as  mysterious  as  possible  when  tbey  do  come 
into  company.    There  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
according  to  them,  in  tbe  common  way ;  and 
let  the  matter  in  hand  be  what  it  will,  it  must 
be  carried  witb  an  air  of  importance,  and  trans- 
acted, if  we  may  so  speak,  with  an  ostentatious 
secresy.  These  are  your  persons  of  long-beads, 
wbo  would  fain  make  the  world  believe  tbeir 
thoughts  and  ideas  are  very  much  superior  to 
their  neighbours;  and  do  not  value  what  these 
tbeir  neighbours  think  of  them,  provided  tbey 
do  not  reckon  them  fools.    These  have  such  a 
romantic  touch  in  business,  that  tbey  hate  to 
perform  any  thing  like  ether  men.    Were  it 
in  their  choice,  tbey  bad  rather  bring  their 
purposes  to  bear  by  over-reaching  the  persons 
tbey  deal  with,  than  by  a  plain  and  simpla 
manner.    Tbey  make  difficulties  for  tbe  ho- 
nour of  surmounting  them.    Pblypragmon  is 
eternally  busied  after  this  manner,  with  no 
other  prospect,  than  that  he  is  in  hopes  to  be 
thought  tbft  most  cunning  of  all  men,  and  fears 
the  imputation  of  want  of  understanding  much 
more  than  that  of  the  abuse  of  it.    But  alas ! 
bow  contemptible  is  such  an  ambition,  which 
is  tbe  very  reverse  of  all  that  is  truly  laudable, 
and  the  very  contradiction  to  tbe  only  meaaa 
to  a  just  reputation,  simplicity  of  manners ! 
Cunning  can  in  no  circumstance  imaginabla 
be  a  quality  worthy  a  man,  except  in  bit  own 
defence^  and  merely  to  conceal  himself  from 
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•iich  as  are  so;  and  id  such  cases,  it  is  no  longer 
craft,  but  wisdom.  The  monstrous  affecta- 
tion of  being  thought  artful,  im  JnediateJy  i(ills 
all  thoughts  of  humanity  and  goodness,  and 
gives  men  a  sense  of  the  soft  affections  and 
impulses  of  the  mind,  which  are  imprinted  in 
us  for  our  mutual  advantage  and  succour,  as 
of  mere  weaknesses  and  follies.  According  to 
the  men  of  cunning,  you  are  to  put  off  the  na- 
ture of  a  man  as  fiast  as  you  can,  and  acquire 
that  of  a  dttmone  as  if  it  were  a  more  eligible 
character  to  be  a  powerful  enemy,  than  an 
able  friend.  But  it  ought  to  be  a  mortification 
to  men  affeeted  this  way,  that  there  wants  but 
little  more  than  instinct  to  be  considerable  in 
it ;  for  when  a  man  has  arrired  at  being  very 
bad  in  his  inclination,  he  has  not  much  more 
to  do  but  to  conceal  himself,  and  be  may  re- 
venge, cheat,  and  deceive,  without  much  em- 
ployment for  understanding,  and  go  on  with 
great  cheerfulness  with  the  high  applause  of 
being  a  prodigious  cunning  fellow.  But  in- 
deed, when  we  arrive  at  that  pitch  of  false  taste, 
as  not  to  think  cunning  a  contemptible  quality, 
it  is,  methinks,  a  very  great  injustice  that  pick- 
pockets are  had  in  so  little  veneration;  who 
must  be  admirably  well  turned,  not  only  for  the 
theoretic,  but  also  the  practical  behaviour  of 
isunning  fellows.  After  all  the  endeavours  of 
this  family  o^men  whom  we  call  cunning,  tbeir 
wliole  work  falls  to  pieces,  if  others  tramples 
down  all  esteem  Ttr  such  artifices ;  and  trtat 
it  as  an  unmanly  quality,  which  they  forbear  to 
practise  only  because  they  abhor  it.  When  the 
spider  is  ranging  in  the  different  apartments  of 
bis  web,  it  is  true,  that  be  only  can  weave  so 
fine  a  thread ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
merest  drone  that  has  wings,  to  fly  through  and 
destroy  it. 

ff^lft  Cqffee-houie,JuneiS. 
Though  the  taste  of  wit  and  pleasure  is  at 
present  hut  very  low  in  this  town,  yet  there  are 
some  that  preserve  their  relish  undebauched 
with  common  impressions,  and  can  distinguish 
between  reality  and  imposture.  A  gentleman 
was  saying  here  this  evening,  that  he  would  go 
to  the  play  to-moniow  night,  to  see  heroism  as 
it  has  been  represented  by  some  of  our  trage- 
dians, represented  in  burlesque.  It  seems,  the 
play  of  Alexander  is  to  be  then  turned  into  ridi- 
cule for  its  bombast,  and  other  false  ornaments 
in  the  thoughts  as  well  as  the  langua^.  The 
bluster  Alexander  makes  is  as  mud  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  hero,  as  the 
roughness  of  Clytus,  an  instance  of  the  since- 
rity of  a  bold  artless  soldier.  To  be  plain  is  not 
to  be  rude,  hut  rather  inclines  a  man  to  civility 
and  deference ;  not  indeed  to  show  it  in  the 
gestures  of  the  body,  but  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  mind.  It  is,  among  other  things,  from  the 
impertinent  figures  unskilful  dramatists  draw 
of  the  chancters  of  men,  that  youth  are  bewil- 


dered and  prejudiced  in  their  sense  of  the  world, 
of  which  they  have  no  notions  but  what  they 
draw  from  books  and  such  representations. 
Thus,  ialk  to  a  very  young  man,  let  him  be  of 
nevei^  good  sense,  and  be  shall  smile  when 
you  speak  of  sincerity  in  a  courtier,  good  sense 
in  a  soldier,  or  honesty  in  a  politician.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  you  hardly  see  one  play 
wherein  each  of  these  ways  of  life  b  not  drawn 
by  hands  that  know  nothing  of  any  one  of  them  • 
and  the  truth  is  so  far  of  the  opposite  side  tt 
what  they  paint,  that  it  is  more  Impracticable 
to  live  in  esteem  in  cpurts  than  any  where  else 
without  slncerity^/Good  sense  is  the  great 
requisite  in  a  solSier»  and  honesty  the  only 
thing  that  can  support  a  politician.  This  way 
of  thinking  made  the  gentleman,  of  whom  I 
was  just  now  speaking,  say,  he  was  glad  any 
one  had  taken  upon  him  to  depreciate  such 
unnatural  fustian  as  the  tragedy  of  Alexander. 
The  character  of  that  prince  indeed  was,  that 
he  was  unequal,  and  given  to  intemperance  ; 
but  in  his  sober  moments,  when  he  had  the 
precepts  of  his  great  instructor  warm  in  his 
imagination,  he  was  a  pattern  of  generous 
thoughts  and  dispositions,  in  opposition  to  tbe 
strongest  desires  which  are  incident  to  a  youth 
and  conqueror.  But  instead  of  representing 
that  hero  in  the  glorious  character  of  genero- 
sity and  chastity,  in  his  treatment  of  the  beau, 
teous  family  of  Darius,  he  is  drawn  an  along 
as  a  monster  of  lust,  or  of  cruelty ;  as  If  tbe 
way  to  raise  him  to  the  degree  of  a  hero,  were 
to  make  his  charaoter  as  little  like  that  of  a 
worthy  man  as  possible.  Such  rude  and  indl 
gested  draughts  of  things  are  the  proper  objects 
of  ridicule  and  contempt;  and  depreciating 
Alexander,  as  we  have  him  drawn,  is  the  only 
way  of  restoring  him  to  what  he  was  in  himself 
It  is  well  contrived  of  the  players  to  let  this 
part  be  followed  by  a  true  picture  of  life,  in 
tbe  comedy  called,  '  The  Chances,'*  wherein 
Don  John  and  Constantia  are  acted  to  the  ut 
most  perfection.  There  need  not  be  a  greater 
instance  of  tbe  force  of  action  than  in  many  in 
cidents  of  this  play,  where  indifferent  passages, 
and  such  as  conduce  only  to  the  tacking  of  the 
scenes  together,  are  enlivened  with  such  an 
agreeable  gesture  and  behaviour,  as  api>arently 
shows  what  a  play  might  be,  though  it  is  not 
wholly  what  a  play  should  be. 


No.  19«.]     Se/urdfly,  July  1,  1710. 


Tecnin  virere  amem,  teeom  obeam  1 

Hot,  S  Od.  uc  ver.  olti 

Gladly  I 

Wiib  tiicc  wonld  live,  with  thee  wotild  die.  F^aneit, 

From  my  own  Jparhnent,  June  30. 
SoMB  years  since  I  was  engaged  with  a  coacb* 
full  of  friends  to  take  a  journey  as  far  M  the 


•  A  comedy  by  Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  altered  «b4 
amraded  bv  dwdiike  of  Baekiogham. 
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LADd'f  End.  Wc  wera  very  well  pleased  wiib 
on€  another  the  Ant  day;  erery  one  endea- 
foarinff  to  recommend  himself  by  hit  good  bu- 
moor  and  oompUisance  to  the  rest  of  the 
eompany.  This  good  correspondence  did  not 
last  long ;  one  of  our  party  was  soured  the  rery 
fint  evening  by  a  plate  of  butter  which  bad  not 
been  melted  to  his  rolnd»  and  which  spoiled  bis 
temper  to  such  a  degree^  that  he  continued 
upon  the  fret  to  the  end  of  our  Journey.  A 
second  fell  off  from  bis  good  humour  the  next 
morning,  for  no  utber  reason,  that  I  could 
imagine*  but  because  I  ebanced  to  step  into  the 
coach  before  him,  aud  place  myself  on  the  shady 
side.  This  however,  was  but  my  own  private 
guess ;  for  he  did  not  mention  a  word  of  it, 
nor  indeed  of  any  thing  else,  for  three  d^yt  fol- 
lowing. The  rest  of  our  company  held  out 
veiy  near  half  the  way,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
Mr.  Sprightly  fell  asleep ;  and  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  divert  and  oblige  us,  as  he  had 
hitherto  done,  carried  himself  with  an  uncon- 
cerned, careless,  drowty  behaviour,  until  we 
came  to  our  last  stage.  There  were  three  of  ^ 
us  who  still  held  up  our  heads,  and  did  all  we 
could  to  make  our  journey  agreeable ;  but,  to 
my  shame  be  it  spoken,  about  three  miles  on 
this  side  Exeter,  I  was  taken  with  an  unac- 
countable fit  of  sullenness,  that  hung  upon  me 
for  above  threescore  miles;  whether  it  were 
for  want  of  respect,  or  from  an  accidental  tread 
upon  my  foot,  or  from  a  foolish  maid's  calling 
me  '  The  old  gentleman,'  I  cannot  toll.  In 
short,  there  was  but  one  who  kept  his  good 
humour  to  the  Land*s  End. 

There  was  another  coach  that  went  along 
with  us,  in  which  I  likewise  observed  that 
there  were  many  secret  jealousies,  heart-bum- 
ings  and  animosities  :  for  when  we  joined  com- 
panies at  night,  I  could  not  but  take  notice, 
that  the  passengers  neglected  their  own  com- 
pany, and  studied  how  to  make  themselves 
esteemed  by  us,  who  were  altogether  strangers 
to  them;  until  at  length  they  grew  so  well 
acquainted  with  us,  that  they  liked  us  as  little 
as  they  did  one  another.  When  I  reflect  upon 
this  journey,  I  often  fancy  it  to  be  a  picture 
of  human  life,  in  respect  to  the  several  friend- 
ships,  contracts,  and  alliances,  that  are  made 
and  dissolved  in  the  several  periods  of  it.  The 
most  delightful  and  most  lasting  engagements 
are  generally  those  which  pass  between  man 
and  woman ;  and  yet  upon  what  trifles  are  they 
weakened,  or  entirely  broken  !  Sometimes  the 
parties  fly  asunder  even  in  the  midst  of  court- 
ship, and  sometimes  grow  cool  in  the  veiy  honey- 
month.  Some  separate  before  the  first  child, 
and  some  after  the  fifth-;  others  continue  good 
until  thirty,  others  until  forty ;  while  some  few, 
whose  souls  are  of  a  happier  make,  and  better 
fitted  to  one  another,  travel  on  together  to  the 
end  of  their  journey  in  a  continual  intercourse 
of  kind  offices,  and  mutual  endearments. 


When  we  therefore  choose  our  compwiion« 
for  life,  if  we  hope  to  keep  both  them  and 
ourselves  in  good  humour  to  the  last  stage  of 
it,  we  must  be  extremely  careful  in  the  choice 
we  make,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  on  our  own 
part.  When  the  persons  to  whom  we  join 
ourselves  can  stand  an  examination,  and  bear 
the  scrutiny;  when  they  mend  opon  our  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  and  discover  new  bean- 
ties,  the  more  we  search  into  thehr  characters ; 
our  love  will  naturally  rise  in  proportion  to 
their  perfections. 

But  because  there  are  very  few  possesseo  of 
such  accomplishments  of  body  and  mind,  we 
ought  to  look  after  those  qualifications  both 
ill  ourselves  and  others,  which  are  indispensably 
necessary  towards  this  happy  union,  and  which 
are  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  acquire,  or  at 
least  to  cultivate  and  improve.  These,  in  ray 
opinion,  are  cheerfulness  and  constancy.  A 
cheerful  temper,  joined  with  innocence,  will 
make  beauty  attractive,  knowledge  delightfU, 
and  wit  good-natured.  1 1  will  tighten  sicknew, 
poverty,  and  affliction ;  convert  ignorance  into 
an  amiable  simplicity ;  and  render  deformity 
itself  agreeable. 

Constancy  is  natural  to  persons  of  even  tem- 
pers and  uniform  dupositions;  and  may  be 
acquired  by  those  of  the  greatest  fickleness, 
violence,  and  passion,  who  consider  seriously 
the  terms  of  union  upon  which  they  come  to- 
g^etber,  the  mutual  interest  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  with  all  the  motives  that  ought  to 
incite  their  tenderness  and  compassion  towards 
those  who  have  their  dependance  upon  them, 
and  are  embarked  with  them  for  life  in  the 
same  state  of  happiness  or  misery.  Constancy, 
when  it  grows  in  the  mind,  upon  considerations 
of  this  nature,  becomes  a  moral  virtue,  and  a 
kind  of  good-nature,  that  is  not  subject  to  any 
change  of  health,  age,  fortune,  or  any  of  those 
accidents,  which  are  apt  to  unsettle  the  best 
dispositions  that  are  founded  rather  in  consti- 
tution than  in  reason.  Where  such  a  con- 
stancy as  this  is  wanting,  the  most  inflamed 
passion  may  fall  away  into  coldness  and  indif- 
ference, and  the  most  melting  tenderness  de- 
generate into  hatred  and  aversion,  I  shall 
conclude  this  paper  with  a  story  that  is  very 
well  known  in  the  north  of  England. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  paehet-hoai  that 
had  several  passengers  on  board  was  cast  away 
upon  a  rock,  and  in  so  great  danger  of  sinking, 
that  all  who  were  in  it  endeavoured  to  save 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could ;  though  only 
those  who  could  swim  well  had  a  bare  possi- 
bility of  doing  it.  Among  the  passengers  there 
were  two  women  of  fashion,  who,  seeing  them- 
selves in  such  a  disconsolate  condition,  begged 
of  their  husbands  not  to  leave  them.  One  of 
them  chose  rather  to  die  with  his  wife  than 
to  forsake  her;  the  other,  though  he  waa 
moved  with  the  utmost  compassk>n  for  bis  wife« 
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told  b^»  *  that  for  the  good  of  their  children. 
It  was  better  one  of  them  should  live,  than 
both  perish.*  By  a  great  piece  of  i^ood  luclc, 
fiext  to  a  niracle,  when  one  of  our  good  men 
bad  taken  the  last  and  long  farewell  in  order 
to  save  himself,  and  the  other  held  in  his  arms 
the  person  that  was  dearer  to  him  tlian  life, 
the  ship  was  preserved.  It  is  with  a  secret 
sorrow  and  vexation  of  mind  that  I  must  tell 
the  sequel  of  the  stor}',  and  let  my  render  know, 
that  this  faithful  pair  who  were  ready  to  have 
iied  iu  each  other's  arms,  about  three  years 
after  their  escape,  npon  some  trifling  disgust, 
grew  to  a  coldness  at  first,  and  at  length  fell 
out  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  left  one  another, 
and  parted  for  ever.  The  other  couple  lived 
together  in  an  uninterrupted  friendship  and 
felicity;  and,  what  was  remarkable,  the  hus- 
band, whom  the  shipwreck  had  like  to  have 
separated  from  bis  wife,  died  a  few  months 
after  her,  not  being  able  to  survive  the  loss  of 
ber. 

I  most  confess,  there  is  something  in  the 
chaogeableness  and  inconstancy  of  human  na- 
ture,  that  very  often  both  dejects  and  terrifies 
me.  Whatever  I  am  at  present,  1  tremble  to 
think  what  I  may  be.  While  I  find  this  prin- 
ciple in  me,  how  can  I  assure  myself  that  1 
shall  be  always  true  to  my  God,  my  friend,  or 
myself?  In  short,  without  constancy  there  is 
oeither  love,  friendship,  nor  virtue,  in  the 
world. 


No.  193.]     Tuetday,  July  4,  1710. 

On!  dkUcit  ratric  qaM  dckeat,  et  qnid  amicfa ; 

Qtto  A  amore  parens,  qoo  frater  aniaodu*  et  hoapn  ;-> 

Rcddcre  peraooai  ick  conveoientia  cuique. 

Hot.  An  Poeuvcr.  312. 

The  poet,  who  \viili  nice  dUcernment  kuows 

What  t<i  lib  coantry  and  hU  fHendi  he  owes ; 

How  varloas  natore  warms  the  honiMn  breast. 

To  love  the  parent*  brother,  friend  or  guests— 

lie  surely  knows,  with  nice,  well<Jadg'mg  art, 

The  strokes  peculiar  to  eacli  difTereiit  p.irl.     Francis. 

ffWs  Coffee-koute^  July  3. 
I HAYB  of  late  received  many  epistles,  wherein 
the  writers  treat  me  as  a  mercenary  person, 
for  some  little  bints  concerning  matters  which, 
they  think,  I  should  not  have  touched  upon 
but  for  sordid  considerations.  It  is  apparent, 
that  my  motive  could  not  be  of  that  kind  ;  for 
when  a  man  declares  himself  openly  on  one 
side,  that  party  will  take  no  more  notice  of 
bim,  because  he  is  sure ;  and  the  set  of  men 
whom  he  declares  against,  for  the  same  reason, 
are  violent  against  him.  Thus  it  is  folly  in  a 
plain-dealer  to  expect,  that  either  his  friends 
will  reward  bim,  or  his  enemies  forgive  him. 
For  which  reason,  I  thought  it  was  the  shortest 
way  to  impartiality,  to  put  myself  beyond  fur- 
ther hopes  or  fears,  by  declaring  myself  at  a 
time  when  the  dispute  is  not  about  persons 
and  parties,  but  things  and  causes.  To  relieve 


myself  from  the  vexation  whiofa  naturally  at- 
tends such  reflections,  I  came  hither  this  even- 
ing to'give  my  thoughts  quite  a  new  turn,  and 
converse  with  men  of  pleasure  and  wit,  rather 
than  those  of  business  and  intrigue.  I  bad 
hardly  entered  the  room  when  I  was  accosted 
by  Mr.  Thomas  J>ogget,  who  desired  my  fa- 
vour in  relation  to  the  play  which  was  to  be 
acted  for  his  benefit  on  Thursday.  He  pleased 
me  in  saying  it  was  '  The  Old  Bachelor,'  in 
which  comedy  there  is  a  necessary  circumstance 
observed  by  the  author,  which  most  other  poets 
either  overlook  or  do  not  understand,  that  is 
to  say,  the  distinction  of  characters.y  It  it  very 
ordinary  with  writers  to  indulge  a  certain  mo- 
desty of  believing  all  men  as  witty  as  them- 
selves, and  making  all  the  persons  of  the  play 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  author,  witbotit 
any  manner  of  respect  to  the  age,  fortune,  or 
quality,  of  him  that  is  on  the  stage.  Lsdies 
talk  like  rakes,  and  footmen  make  similes: 
but  this  writer  knows  men  ;  which  makes  his 
plays  reasonable  entertainments,  while  the 
scenes  of  most  others  are  like  the  tunes  between 
the  acts.  'They  are  perhaps  agreeable  sounds  { 
but  tbey  have  no  kSeas  affixed  to  theinyDogget 
thanked  me  for  ray  visit  to  him  in  the  winter ; 
and,  after  his  comic  manner,  spoke  his  request 
with  so  arch  a  leer,  that  I  promised  the  droll 
I  would  s)>eak  to  all  my  aoquamtance  to  be  at 
his  play. 

Whatever  the  world  may  think  of  the  actors, 
whether  it  be  that  tbeir  parts  have  an  effect 
on  their  lives,  or  whatever  it  is,  you  see  a  won- 
derful benevolence  among  them  towards  the 
interests  and  necessities  of  each  other.  Dogget 
therefore  would  not  let  me  go,  without  de- 
livering me  a  letter  from  poor  old  Downs  the 
pfvmpter^  wherein  that  retainer  to  the  theatre 
desires  my  advice  and  assistance  in  a  matter 
of  concern  to  him.  I  have  sent  bim  my  private 
opinion  for  bis  conduct ;  hut  the  stage  and 
state  affairs  being  so  much  canvassed  by  parties 
and  factions,  I  shall  for  some  time  hereafter 
take  leave  of  subjects  which  relate  to  either  of 
them  ;  and  employ  my  cares  in  the  considera- 
tion  of  matters,  which  regard  that  part  of 
mankind  who  live  without  interesting  them- 
selves with  the  troubles  or  pleasures  of  either. 
However,  for  a  mere  notion  of  the  present  pos- 
ture of  the  stage,  1  shall  give  you  the  letter 
at  large,  as  follows: 

•  HONOURED  SIR,  July  1. 1710. 

'  Finding  by  divers  of  your  late  papers,  that 
you  are  a  friend  to  the  profession  of  which  ' 
was  many  years  an  unworthy  member,  I  the 
rather  make  bold  to  crave  your  advice  touching 
a  proposal  that  has  been  lately  made  me  ti 
coming  again  into  business,  and  the  sub-a(i> 
ministration  of  stage  affairs.  I  have,  from  my 
youth,  been  bred  up  behind  the  curtain,  and 
been  a  prompter  from  the  tim^f4hftR«**tora- 
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tiun.  I  bave  seen  many  changes,  as  well  of 
scenes  as  of  actors ;  and  have  known  men 
tvithin  my  remembrance  arrive  to  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  theatre,  who  made  their  en- 
trance in  the  quality  of  mutes,  joint-stoob, 
flower-pots,  and  tapestry  hangings.  It  cannot 
be  unknown  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that 
a  gentleman  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  a  deep 
intriguer,  had  some  time  since  worked  himself 
into  the  sole  management  and  direction  of  the 
theatre.  Nor  is  it  less  notorious,  that  his  rest-' 
less  ambition,  and  subtle  machinations,  did 
manifestly  tend  to  the  extirpation  of  the  good 
old  British  actors,  and  the  introduction  of 
foreign  pretenders  ;  such  as  Harlequins  French 
dancers,  aud  Roman  singers  ;  who,  though  they 
impoverished  the  proprietors,  and  imposed  on 
the  audience,  were  for  some  time  tolerated, 
by  reason  of  his  dexterous  insinuations,  which 
prevailed  upon  a  few  deluded  women,  especially 
the  lizard  Masks,*  to  believe  that  the  stage 
was  in  danger.  But  his  schemes  were  soon 
exposed ;  and  the  great  ones  that  supported  him 
withdrawmg  their  favour,  he  made  bis  exU^  and 
remained  for  ft  season  in  obscurity.  During  this 
retreat  the  Machiavilian  was  not  idle ;  but  se- 
cretly fomented  divisions,  and  wrought  over  to 
bis  side  some  of  the  inferior  actors,  reserving 
a  trap-donr  to  himself,  to  which  only  he  had 
a  key.  This  entrance  secured,  this  cunning 
person,  to  complete  his  company,  bethought 
himself  of  calling  in  the  most  eminent  strollers 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I  have  seen 
them  all  ranged  together  behind  the  scenes ; 
but  they  are  many  of  them  persons  that  never 
trod  the  stage  before,  and  so  very  awkward  and 
ungaudy,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  the 
audience  will  bear  them.  He  was  looking 
over  his  catalogue  of  plays,  and  indeed  picked 
up  a  good  tolerable  set  of  grave  faces  for  coun- 
sellors, to  appear  in  the  famous  scene  of 
**  Venice  Preserved,*'  when  the  danger  is  over  ; 
but  they  being  but  mere  outstdes,  and  the  ac- 
tors having  a  great  mind  to  play  *'  The  Tcm- 
)>e^t,"  there  is  not  a  man  of  them,  when  he  is 
to  t>erform  any  thing  above  dumb  show,  is  ca- 
pable of  acting  with  a  good  grace  so  much  as 
the  part  of  Trincalo.     However,  the   master 


have  no  one  for  the  General  but  bimest  George 
Powell. 

'  Now,  sir,  they  being  so  much  at  a  loss  for 
the  Dramatis  Persotue;  viz.  the  persons  to 
enact,  and  the  whole  frame  of  the  bouse  being 
designed  to  be  altered,  I  desire  your  oploum, 
whether  you  think  it  advisable  for  me  to  un- 
dertake to  prompt  them  ?  For  though  I  can 
clash  swords  when  they  represent  a  battle,  and 
have  yet  lungs  enough  left  to  hutza  their  vic- 
tories, I  question,  if  I  should  prompt  them 
right,  whether  they  would  act  accordingly. 
*  1  am  your  honour's  most  humble  servant, 

•  J.  DOWNS. 

*  P.  S.  Sir,  since  I  writ  this,  I  am  credibly 
informed,  that  they  design  a  new  house  in  Lin- 
coln*s-in-fie]ds,  near  the  popish  chapel,  to  be 
ready  by  Michaelmas  next;  which  indeed  is 
but  repairing  an  old  one  that  has  already  failed. 
You  know,  the  honest  man  who  kept  the  otbce 
is  gone  already.' 
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Opid.  Amor.  EL  is.  ver.  1. 


The  tniU  of  love  require  a  warrior's  art. 

And  every  lover  playa  Uie  soldier'*  part.    R,  Wyume. 

fh}m  my  awn  Jpartment,  July  5. 

I  WAS  this  morning  reading  the  tenth  canto 
in  the  fourth  book  of  Spenser,  in  which  sir 
Scudamore  relates  the  progress  of  his  courtship 
to  Amoret  under  a  very  beautiful  allegory, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  unmixed 
of  any  in  that  most  excellent  author.  I  shall 
transprose  it,  to  use  Mr.  Bayes's  term,  for  the 
benefit  of  many  English  lovers,  who  have,  by 
frequent  letters,  desired  me  to  lay  down  some 
rules'for  the  conduct  of  their  virtuous  amours ; 
and  shall  only  premise,  that  by  the  Shield  of 
Love  is  meant  a  generous,  constant  passion  for 
the  person  beloved. 

*  When  the  fame,'  says  be, '  of  this  celebrated 
beauty  first  flew  abroad,  I  went  in  pursuit  of 
her  to  the  Temple  of  Love.  l*hii  temple,' 
continues  be, '  bore  the  name  of  the  goddess 
Venus,  and  was  seated  in  a  most  fruitful  island, 
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I  could,  «hd  by  good  fortune  threw  bim  out  of 
the  saddle.  1  encountered  the  whole  twenty 
successively,  and  leaving  them  all  extended  on 
the  plain,  carried  off  the  shield  in  token  of 
victory.  Having  thus  v.inqui8hed  my  rivals, 
I  passed  on  without  impediment,  until  I  came 
to  the  utmost  gate  of  the  bridge,  which  I  found 
locked  and  barred.  I  knocked  and  called; 
but  could  get  no  answer.  At  last  I  saw  one 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  who  stood  peep- 
ing through  a  small  crevice.  This  was  the 
porter ;  he  had  a  double  face  resembling  a 
Janus,  and  was  continually  looking  about  him, 
as  if  be  mistrusted  some  sudden  danger.  His 
name,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  was  Doubt. 
Overagainst  bim  sat  Delay,  who  entertained 
passengers  with  some  idle  story,  while  they  lost 
such  opportunities  as  were  never  to  be  re* 
covered.  As  soon  as  the  porter  saw  my  shield,  he 
opened  the  gate  ;  but,  upon  my  entering,  De- 
lay caught  hold  of  me,  and  would  fain  have 
made  me  listen  to  her  fooleries.  However,  1 
shook  her  off,  and  passed  forward  until  I  came 
to  the  second  gate,  •*  The  Gate  of  Good  Desert," 
which  always  stood  wide  open,  but  in  the  porch 
was  a  hideous  giant,  that  stopped  the  entrance ; 
bis  name  was  Danger.  Many  warriors  of  good 
reputation,  not  able  to  bear  the  sternness  of 
bis  look,  went  back  again.  Cowards  fled  at 
the  first  sight  of  him ;  except  some  few,  who, 
watching  their  opportunity,  slipt  by  him  un- 
observed. I  prepared  to  assault  him ;  but, 
upon  the  first  sight  of  my  shield,  he  immedi- 
ately gave  way.  Looking  back  upon  him,  1 
found  his  hinder  {parts  much  more  deformed 
and  terrible  than  bis  face ;  Hatred,  Murder, 
Treason,  Envy,  and  Detraction,  lying  in  am- 
bush behind  him,  to  fall  upon  the  heedless  and 
unwary* 

'  I  now  entered  the  ''  Island  of  Love,"  which 
appeared  in  all  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature, 
and  feasted  every  sense  with  the  most  agree- 
able objects.  Amidst  a  pleasing  variety  of 
walks  and  alleys,  shady  seats  and  flowery 
baoksy  sunny  hills  and  gloomy  valleys,  were 
tbousands  of  lovers  sitting,  or  walking  together 
ID  pairs,  and  tinging  hynms  to  the  deity  of  the 
place. 

1  could  not  forbear  envying  this  happy 
people,  who  ^ere  already  in  possession  of  all 
tbey  could  desire.  While  1  went  forward  to 
tbe  temple,  tlie  structure  was  beautiful  beyond 
ima^natioQ.  Xhe  gate  stood  open.  In  the 
entrance  sat   a  mi^t  .miable  woman  whose 


turned  aside  his  face,  as  not  able  to  endure 
the  sight  of  his  younger  brother. 

'  I  at  length  entered  the  inmost  temple,  the 
roof  of  which  was  raised  upon  a  hundred  marble 
pillars,  decked  with  crowns,  chains,  and  gar- 
lands. The  ground  was  strewed  with  flowers. 
A  hundred  altars,  at  each  of  which  stood  a 
virgin-priestess  clothed  in  white,  blazed  aH 
at  once  with  the  sacrifice  of  lovers,  who  were 
perpetually  sending  up  their  vows  to  heaven 
in  clouds  of  incense. 

'  In  the  midst  stood  the  goddess  herself 
upon  an  altar  whose  substance  was  neither  gold 
nor  stone,  but  infinitely  more  precious  than 
either.  About  her  neck  flew  numberless  flocks 
of  little  Loves,  Joys,  and  Graces ;  and  all  about 
her  altar  lay  scattered  heaps  of  lovers,  com- 
plaining of  the  disdain,  pride,  or  treachery 
of  their  mistresses.  One  among  the  rest,  no 
longer  able  to  contain  his  griefs,  broke  out 
into  the  following  prayer : 

"  Venus,  queen  of  grace  and  beauty,  joy  of 
gods  and  men,  who,  with  a  smile  becalmest  the 
seas,  and  renewest  all  nature ;  goddess,  whom 
all  the  different  species  in  tbe  universe  obey 
with  joy  and  pleasure,  grant  I  may  at  last  ob- 
tain' the  object  of  my  vows." 

'  The  impatient  lover  pronounced  this  with 
great  vehemence  ;  but  I,  in  a  soft  murmur, 
besought  the  goddess  to  lend  me  her  assist 
ance.  While  I  was  thus  praying,  I  chanced 
to  cast  my  eye  on  a  company  of  ladies,  who 
were  assembled  together  in  a  corner  of  the 
temple,  waiting  for  the  anthem. 

'  Tbe  foremost  seemed  something  elder  and 
of  a  more  composed  countenance  than  the  rest 
who  all  appeared  to  be  under  her  direction. 
Her  name  was  Womanhood.  On  one  side  of 
her  sat  Shamefacedness,  with  blushes  rising  in 
her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  : 
on  the  other  was  Cheerfulness,  with  a  smiling 
look,  that  infused  a  secret  pleasure  into  tbe 
hearts  of  all  that  saw  her.  With  these  sat 
Modesty,  holding  her  hand  on  her  heart :  Cour- 
tesy, with  a  graceful  aspect,  and  obliging  De> 
haviour:  and  the  two  sisters,  who  were  always 
linked  together,  and  resembled  each  other» 
Silence  and  Obedience. 

Thus  sat  they  all  aroand  in  teeinly  rate. 
And  in  the  midft  of  Uiem  a  goodly  maid, 
Ev'n  in  Ihe  lap  of  Womanhood  Uiere  sate, 
%e  which  was  aU  in  lily  white  arra/d ; 
Where  silver  alrcama  among  the  linen  atray*d. 
Like  to  the  mom,  when  flnt  her  shining  faee. 
Hath  to  the  gloomy  world  itself  bewray *d ; 
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f  hieU :  upon  wbicb,  as  soon  at  she  beheld  tbe 
g^  emblaiotitid  witb  bis  bow  and  abafts,  sbe 
was  struck  mute,  and  instantly  retired. 

'  1  still  beld  fast  the  fair  Anioret ;  and,  turn- 
jiig  my  eyes  towards  the  goddess  of  the  place, 
saw  that  she  favoured  my  pretensions  with  a 
smile,  which  so  emboldened  me,  that  1  carried 
off  my  priie. 

*  The  maid,  sometimes  witb  tears,  sometimes 
witb  smiles,  entreated  me  to  let  ber  go :  but  I 
led  her  through  the  temple-gate,  where  the 
goddess  Concord,  who  bad  favoured  my  en- 
trance, befriended  my  retreat' 

This  allegory  is  so  natural,  that  it  explains 
itself.  The  persons  in  it  are  very  artfully  de- 
8cribed>  and  disposed  in  proper  places.  The 
posts  assigned  to  Doubt,  Delay,  and  Danger, 
are  admirable.  The  gate  of  Good  Desert  has 
sumotbiog  noble  and  instructive  in  it.  But 
above  all,  I  am  most  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
groupe  of  figures  in  the  comer  of  the  temple. 
Among  these  Womanhood  is  drawn  like  what 
the  philosophers  call  a  Universal  Nature^  and 
is  attended  with  beautiful  representatives  of  all 
those  virtues  that  are  the  ornaments  of  the 
female  sex,  considered  in  its  natural  perfection 
and  innocence. 


No.  195.]     Saturdny,  July  8,  1710. 

Grecian  Offiee^hotue,  *hUy  7. 
Thr  learned  world  are  very  much  offended 
at  many  of  my  ratiocinations,  and  have  but  a 
very  mean  opinion  of  me  as  a  politician.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  some  erroneously  con- 
ceive a  talent  for  politics  to  consist  in  the 
regard  to  a  man's  own  interest ;  but  I  am  of 
quite  another  mind,  and  think  the  first  and 
essential  quality  towards  being  a  statesman  is 
to  have  a  public  spirit.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  out  of  humour  witb  me  imputes  my 
falling  into  a  way  wherein  I  am  so  very  awk- 
ward, to  a  barrenness  of  invention ;  and  has  the 
charity  to  lay  new  matter  before  me  for  the 
fiicare.  He  is  at  the  bottom  my  friend ;  but  is 
at  a  kMi  to  know  whether  I  am  a  fool  or  a  phy- 
sician, and  is  pleased  to  expostulate  with  me 
with  relation  to  the  latter.     He  falls  heavy 


'SIR, 


'  I  am  afraid  there  is  something  in  the  sus- 
picions of  some  people,  that  you  begin  to  be 
short  of  matter  for  your  lucubrations.  Though 
several  of  them  now  and  then  did  appear  some- 
what dull  and  insipid  to  me,  I  was  always 
charitably  inclined  to  believe  the  fault  lay  in 
myself,  and  that  1  wanted  the  true  key  to 
decypber  your  mysteries ;  and  remember  your 
advertisement  upon  this  account.  But  since  I 
have  seen  you  fall  into  an  unpardonable  error^ 
yea,  with  a  relapse ;  I  mean,  since  I  have  seen 
you  turn  politician  in  the  present  unhappy  dis- 
sensions, I  have  begun  to  stagger,  and  could  not 
choose  but  lessen  the  great  value  I  bad  for  the 
Censor  of  our  isle,  flow  is  it  possible  that  m 
man,  whom  interest  did  naturally  lead  to  m 
constant  impartiality  in  these  matters,  and 
who  bath  wit  enough  to  judg^  that  bis  opinion 
was  not  like  to  make  many  proselytes ;  how 
is  it  possible,  I  say,  that  a  little  passion,  for  I 
have  still  too  good  an  opinion  of  you  to  think 
you  was  bribed  by  the  staggering  party,  could 
blind  you  so  far  as  to  offend  the  vei^  better 
ha{f  of  the  nation,  and  to  lessen  off  so  much 
the  number  of  your  friends  ?  Mr.  Morphew 
will  not  have  cause  to  thank  you,  unless  you 
give  over,  and  en<leavour  to  regain  what  you 
have  lost.  There  are  still  a  great  many  themei 
you  have  left  untouched:  such  as  the  ill- 
management  of  matters  relating  to  law  and 
physic  ;  the  setting  down  rules  fur  knowing  the 
quacks  in  both  professions.  What  a  large  field 
is  left  in  discovering  the  abuses  of  the  college, 
who  had  a  charter  and  privileges  granted  them 
to  binder  the  creeping  in  and  prevailing  of 
quacks  and  pretenders ;  and  yet  grant  licences 
to  barbers,  and  write  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion in  the  country  towns,  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  practice,  in  favour  of  mere  boys ;  valuing 
the  health  and  lives  of  their  countrymen  no 
farther  than  they  get  money  by  them.  You 
have  said  very  little  or  nothing  about  the  dis- 
pensation of  Justice  in  town  and  country,  where 
clerks  are  the  counsellors  to  their  masters. 

But  as  I  cannot  expect  that  the  Censor  of 
Great  Britain  should  publish  a  letter,  wherein 
he  IS  censured  with  too  much  reason  himself ; 
yet  1  hope  you  will  be  the  better  for  It,  and 
think  upon  the  themes  I  have  mentioned,  which 
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tbU  Uland ;  and  from  the  oorruptions  in  the 
govemmeDt  of  that,  to  deduce  the  chief  evils 
of  life.  Id  the  mean  time  that  I  am  thus 
employed,  I  have  g^iven  positive  orders  to  Don 
Saltero  of  Chelsea,  the  tooth-drawer,  and  doctor 
Thomas  Smith,  the  com- cutter  of  Kiii^-street, 
Westminster,  who  have  the  modesty  to  confine 
their  pretensions  to  manual  operations,  to  bring- 
me  w,  with  all  convenient  speed,  complete 
lists  of  all  who  are  hut  of  equal  learning  with 
themselves,  and  yet  administer  physic  beyond 
the  feet  and  gums.  These  advices  I  shall  re- 
serve for  my  future  leisure ;  but  have  now 
taken  a  resolution  to  dedicate  the  remaining 
part  of  this  instant  July  to  the  service  of  the 
fair  sex,  and  have  almost  finished  a  scheme 
for  settling  the  whole  remainder  of  that  sex 
who  are  unmarried,  and  above  the  age  of 
twenty-six. 

In  order  to  this  good  and  public  service,  I 
shall  consider  the  passion  of  Love  in  its  full 
extent,  as  it  is  attended  both  with  joys  and  in- 
qaietudea ;  and  lay  down,  for  the  conduct  of 
my  lovers,  such  rules  as  shall  banish  the  cares, 
and  heighten  the  pleasures,  which  flow  from 
that  amiable  spring  of  life  and  happiness. 
There  is  no  less  than  absolute  necessity,  that 
some  provision  be  made  to  take  off  the  dead 
stock  of  women  in  city,  town,  and  country.  Let 
there  happen  but  the  least  disorder  in  the 
streets,  and  in  an  instant  you  see  the  inequality 
of  the  numbers  of  males  and  females.  Besides 
that  the  feminine  crowd  on  such  occasions  is 
more  numerous  in  the  open  way,  you  may 
observe  them  also  to  the  very  garrets  huddled 
together,  four  at  least  at  a  casement.  Add  to 
this,  that  fay  an  exact  calculation  of  all  that 
have  come  to  town  fay  stage  coach  or  wagrgon  for 
this  twelvemonth  past,  three  times  in  four  the 
treated  persons  have  been  males.  This  over- 
stock of  b^uty,  for  which  there  are  so  few 
bidders,  calls  fur  an  immediate  supply  of  lovers 
and  husbands ;  and  I  am  the  studious  knight- 
errant,  who  have  suffered  long  nocturnal  con- 
templations to  find  out  methods  for  the  relief 
of  all  British  females,'  who  at  present  seem 
to  be  devoted  to  involuntary  virginity.  The 
scheme,  upon  which  I  design  to  act,  I  have 
communicated  to  none  but  a  beauteous  young 
lady,  who  has  for  some  time  left  the  town,  in 
the  following  letter: 

To  Amanday  t»  Keni. 
*  MADAM, 
'  1  send,  with  this,  my  discourse  of  ways  and 
means  for  encouraging  marriage,  and  re-peo- 
pling the  island.  You  will  soon  oberve,  that, 
according  to  these  rules,  the  mean  consider- 
ations, which  make  beauty  and  merit  cease  to 
be  the  objects  of  love  and  courtship,  will  be 
fully  exploded.  I  have  unanswerably  proved, 
that  jointures  and  settlements  are  the  bane 
of  happinass;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  ruin 


eveu  of  their  fortunes  who  enter  into  them.  I 
beg  of  you  therefore  to'come  to  town  upon  the 
receipt  of  this,  where,  I  promise  you,  you  shall 
have  as  many  lovers  as  toasters ;  for  there 
needed  nothing  but  to  make  men's  interests  fall 
in  with  their  inclinations,  to  render  you  the 
roost  courted  of  your  sex.  As  many  as  luve 
you  will  now  be  willing  to  marry  you.  Has- 
ten then,  and  be  the  honourable  mistress 
of  mankind.  Cassander,  and  many  others, 
stand  in  The  gate  of  good  desert  to  receive 
you. 

*  I  am.  Madam, 

'  Your  most  obedient, 

'  most  humble  servant, 

*  ISAAC  BICRERSTAFF.* 


No.  196.]     Tuesday,  July  11,  17 10. 

Diilds  incxperlo  cultnra  potentis  amici, 

Expertos  metoit. Uor.  «  Ep.  xvill.  86. 

Untry'd,  how  sweet  a  «*onrt  allciidiince  I 
Wheu  Iry'd,  how  dreadftU  the  dcpendaiioe  I 

Fi-artcls. 

Firom  my  oton  Apartment ^  July  10. 

The  intended  course  of  my  studies  was  altered 
this  evening  by  a  visit  from  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, who  complained  to  me,  mentioning  one 
upon  whom  he  had  long  depended,  that  he 
found  his  labour  and  perseverance  in  his  pa- 
tron's service  and  interests  wholly  ineffectual ; 
and  he  thought  now,  after  his  best  years  were 
spent  in  a  professed  adherence  to  him  and  his 
fortunes,  he  should  in  the  end  be  forced  to 
break  with  him,  and  give  over  all  further  ex< 
pectations  from  him.  He  sighed  and  ended  his 
discourse,  by  saying,  *  You,  Mr.  Censor,  some 
time  ago,  gave  us  your  thouo^hts  of  the  beha- 
viour of  great  men  to  their  creditors.  This  sort 
of  demand  upon  them,  for  what  they  invite 
men  to  expect,  is  a  debt  of  honour  ;  which, 
according  to  custom,  they  ought  to  be  most 
careful  of  paying,  and  would  be  a  worthy  sub- 
ject for  a  lucubration.' 

Of  all  men  living,  I  think,  I  am  the  most 
proper  to  ( reat  of  this  matter ;  because,  in  the 
character  and  employment  of  Censor,  I  have 
had  encouragement  so  infinitely  above  my  de- 
sert, that  what  I  say  cannot  possibly  be  supposed 
to  arise  from  peevishness,  or  any  disappoint- 
ment in  that  kind,  which  I  myself  have  met 
with.  When  we  consider  Patrons  and  their 
Clients,  those  who  receive  addresses,  and  those 
who  are  addressed  to,  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  the  dependents  are  such  as  are  worthless 
in  their  natures,  abandoned  to  any  vice  or  dis- 
honour, or  puch  as  without  a  call  thrust  them- 
selves upon  men  in  power ;  nor  when  we  say 
Patrons,  do  we  mean  such  as  have  it  not  in 
their  power,  or  have  no  obligation,  to  assist 
their  friends;  but  we  speak  of  such  leagues 
where  there  are  power  and  obligation  on  the 
on.  part»  and  %ri,t^?«?,f  VSI©^""  »»  »>'" 
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other.  Were  we  to  be  very  pftrtictdar  on  this 
jubjecty  I  take  it,  that  the  dtrision  of  patron  and 
rlient  may  include  a  third  part  of  our  nation. 
The  want  of  merit  and  real  worth  will  strike  out 
about  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  these ;  and 
want  of  ability  in  the  patron  will  dispose  of  as 
many  of  that  order.  He,  who,  out  of  mere 
vanity  to  be  applied  to,  will  take  up  another's 
time  and  fortune  in  his  senrice,  where  he  has 
iio  prospect  of  returning  it,  is  as  much  more 
unjust,  as  those  who  took  up  my  friend  the 
vph9lder*t  gouds  without  paying  him  for  them  ; 
T  say,  he  is  as  much  more  unjust,  as  our  life 
and  time  is  more  valuable  than  our  goods  and 
moveables.  Among  many  whom  you  see  about 
the  great,  there  is  a  contented  well  pleased  set, 
who  seem  to  like  the  attendance  fur  its  own 
sake,  and  are  early  at  the  abodes  of  the  power- 
ful, out  of  mere  fashion.  This  sort  of  vanity  \% 
as  well  grounded  as  if  a  man  should  la/ aside 
bis  own  plain  suit,  and  dress  himself  up  in  a 
gay  livery  of  another. 

There  are  many  of  this  species  who  exclude 
others  of  just  expectations,  and  make  those 
proper  dependants  appear  impatient,  because 
they  are  not  so  cheerful  as  those  who  expect 
nothing.  I  have  made  use  of  the  peony-post 
for  the  instruction  of  these  voluntary  slaves, 
and  informed  them,  that  they  will  never  be 
provided  for ;  but  they  double  their  diligence 
upon  admonition.  Will  Afterday  has  told  his 
iHendft,  that  he  was  to  have  the  next  thing, 
these  ten  years;  and  Harry  Linger  has  been  four- 
teen, within  a  month  of  a  considerable  office. 
However,  the  fantastic  complaisance  which  is 
paid  to  them,  may  blind  the  great  from  seeing 
themselves  in  a  just  light ;  they  must  needs, 
if  they  in  the  least  reflect,  at  some  times,  have 
a  sense  of  the  injustice  they  do  in  raising  in 
others  a  false  expectation.  But  this  is  so  com- 
mon a  practice  in  all  the  stages  of  power,  that 
there  are  net  more  cripples  come  out  of  the 
wars,  than  from  the  attendance  of  patrons. 
You  see  in  one  a  settled  melancholy,  in  another 
a  bridled  rage ;  a  third  has  lost  bis  memory, 
and  a  fourth  bis  whole  constitution  and  hu- 
mour. In  a  word,  when  you  see  a  particular 
cast  of  mind  or  body,  which  looks  a  little  upon 
the  distracted,  you  may  be  sure  the  poor  gen- 
tleman has  formerly  had  great  friends.     For 


behave  myself  to  a  man,  who  thinks  me  his 
friend  at  no  other  time  but  that.  Dick  Rep- 
tile of  our  club  bad  this  in  his  head  the  other 
night,  when  he  said, '  1  am  afraid  of  ill  news, 
when  I  am  visited  by  any  of  my  old  friends.' 
These  patrons  are  a  little  like  some  fine  gen- 
tlemen, who  spend  all  their  hours  of  gayety 
with  their  wenches,  but  when  they  fall  sick 
will  let  no  one  come  near  them  but  their  wives. 
It  seemf»  truth  and  honour  are  companions 
too  sober  for  prosperity.  ^It  is  certainly  the 
most  black  ingratitude,  to  accept  of  a  roan's 
best  endeavours  to  be  pleasing  to  you,  and  re- 
turn it  with  indifference. 

I  am  so  much  of  this  mind,  that  Dick  East- 
court  the  comedian,  for  coming  one  night  to 
our  club,  though  he  laughed  at  us  all  the  time 
he  was  there,  shall  have  our  company  at  his 
play  on  Thursday.  A  man  of  talents  b  to  be 
favoured,  or  never  admitted.  Let  the  ordinary 
world  truck  for  money  and  wares;  but  men 
of  S)Hrit  and  conversation  should  in  every  kind 
do  others  as  much  pleasure  as  they  receive  from 
them.  But  men  are  so  taken  up  with  outward 
forms,  that  they  da  not  consider  their  actions ; 
else  how  should  it  be,  that  a  man  should  deny 
that  to  the  entreaties,  and  almost  tears  of  an 
old  friend,  which  he  shall  solicit  a  new  one  to 
accept  of?  I  remember,  when  I  first  came  out 
of  Staffordshire,  I  had  an  intimacy  with  a  man 
of  quality,  in  whose  gift  there  fell  a  very  good 
employment.  All  the  town  cried,  *  There's  a 
thing  for  Mr.  Bickerstaff!'  when,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  I  found  my  patron  had  been 
forced  upon  twenty  artifices  to  surprise  a  man 
with  it,  who  never  thought  of  it :  hut  sure*  it 
is  a  degree  of  murder  to  amuse  men  with  vain 
hopes.  If  a  man  takes  away  another's  life, 
where  is  the  difference,  whether  he  does  it  by 
taking  away  the  minutes  of  his  time,  or  the 
drops  of  bis  blood  ?  But  indeed,  such  as  have 
hearts  barren  of  kindness  are  served  accord- 
ingly by  those  whom  they  employ;  and  pass 
their  lives  away  with  an  empty  show  of  civility 
for  love,  and  an  in&ipid  intercourse  of  a  com- 
merce in  which  their  affections  are  no  way 
concerned.  But,  on  the  other  side,  how  beau- 
tiful is  the  life  of  a  patron  who  performs  his 
duty  to  his  inferiors  ?  A  worthy  merchant,  who 
employs  a  crowd  of  artificers  ?    A  great  lord. 
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No.  197.]     Thunday,  July  13,  1710. 


Semp«r  ego  auditor  tanliunr- 
SliU  shaU  1  only  bearT 


Jttv,  Sat.  i.  1. 
Dryden. 


Grecian  Cqjffee-house,  July  12. 

When  I  came  hither  this  eveniog,  the  man 
of  the  house  delivered  me  a  book,  very  finely 
bound.  When  I  received  it,  I  overheard  one 
of  the  hoys  whisper  another,  and  say,  *  it  was 
a  fine  thin^  to  be  a  irreat  scholar!  what  a 
pretty  book  that  is !'  It  has  indeed  a  very  ^y 
outside,  and  is  dedicated  to  me  by  a  very  in- 
genious gentleman,  who  does  not  put  his  name 
to  it.  The  title  of  it,  for  the  work  is  in  Latin^^ 
is,  *  Epistolarum  Obscurorum  Virorum,  ad 
Dm.  M.  Ortuinum  Gratium,  Volumina  II.  &c.' 
*  Epistles  of  the  obscure  Writers  to  Ortuinus, 
&c.'  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  signified  in 
the  dedication,  in  very  elegant  langriage,  and 
fine  raillery.  •  It  seems,  this  is  a  collection  of 
letters  which  some  profound  blockheads,  who 
lived  belbre  our  times,  have  written  in  honour 
of  each  other,  and  for  their  mutual  information 
in  each  other's  absurdities.  They  are  mostly 
of  the  German  nation,  whence,  from  time  to 
time,  inundations  of  writers  have  flowed,  more 
pernicious  to  the  learned  world,  than  the 
swarms  of  Goths  and  Vandals  to  the  politic. 
It  is,  methinks,  wonderful,  that  fellows  could 
be  awake,  and  utter  such  incoherent  concep- 
tions, and  converse  with  great  gravity,  like 
learned  men,  without  the  least  taste  of  know- 
ledge or  good  sense.  It  would  have  been  an 
endless  labour  to  have  taken  any  other  method 
of  exposing  such  impertinences,  than  by  an 
edition  of  their  own  works ;  where  you  see 
their  follies,  according  to  the  ambition  of  such 
virtuosi,  in  a  most  correct  edition. 

Looking  over  these  accomplished  labours, 
I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  immense  load 
of  writings  which  the  commonalty  of  scholars 
have  pushed  into  the  world,  and  the  absurdity 
of  parents,  who  educate  crowds  to  spend  their 
time  in  pursuit  of  such  cold  and  spiritless  en- 
deavours to  appear  in  public.  It  seems  there- 
fore a  fruitless  labour,  to  attempt  the  correc- 
tion of  the  taste  of  our  contemporaries ;  except 
It  was  in  our  power  to  burn  all  the  senseless 
labours  of  our  ancestors.  There  is  a  secret 
propensity  in  nature,  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, in  the  blockheads  of  one  age  to  admire 
those  of  another ;  and  men  of  the  same  imper- 
fections are  as  great  admirers  of  each  other, 
as  those  of  the  same  abilities. 

This  great  mischief  of  voluminous  follies 
proceeds  from  a  misfortune  which  happens  in 
all  ages,  that  men  of  barren  geniuses,  but  fer- 
tile  imaginations,  are  bred  soholars.  This  may 
at  first  apfiear  a  paradox ;  but  when  we  consi- 
der the  talking  creatures  we  meet  in  public 
places,  it  will  no  longer  be  sucb.  Ralph  Shal- 
low if  a  young  fellow,  that  has  not  by  nature 


any  the  least  propensity  to  strike  into  what 
has  not  been  observed  and  said,  eveiy  day  of 
his  life,  by  others ;  but  with  that  inability  of 
speaking  any  thing  that  is  uncommon,  he  has 
a  great  readiness  at  what  he  can  speak  of,  and 
his  imagination  runs  into  ail  the  different  viewa 
of  the  subject  he  treats  of,  in  a  moment.  If 
Ralph  had  learning  added  to  the  common  chit- 
chat of  the  town,  he  would  have  been  a  dispu- 
tant upon  all  topics  that  ever  were  considered 
by  men  of  bis  own  genius.  As  for  my  part, 
I  never  am  teased  by  any  empty  town-fellow, 
but  I  bless  my  stars  that  he  was  not  bred  a 
scholar.  This  addition,  we  must  consider, 
would  have  made  him  capable  of  maintaining 
Bis  follies.  His  being  in  the  wrong  would  have 
been  protected  by  suitable  arguments;  and 
when  he  was  hedged  in  by  logical  terms,  and 
false  appearances,  you  must  have  owned  your- 
self convinced  before  you  could  then  have  got 
rid  of  him,  and  the  shame  of  his  triumph  had 
been  added  to  the  pain  of  his  impertinence. 

There  is  a  sort  of  littleness  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  wrong  sense,  which  makes  them  much 
more  insufferable  than  mere  fools,  and  has  the 
further  inconvenience  of  being  attended  by  an 
endless  loquacity.  For  which  reason,  it  would 
be  a  very  proper  work,  if  some  well-wisher  to 
human  society  would  consider  the  terms  upon 
which  people  meet  in  public  places,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  unseasonable  declamations  which 
we  meet  with  there.  I  remember,  in  my 
youth,  it  was  a  humour  at  the  university, 
when  a  fellow  pretended  to  be  more  eloquent 
than  ordinary,  and  had  formed  to  himself  a 
plot  to  gain  all  our  admiration,  or  triumph 
over  us  with  an  argument,  to  either  of  which 
he  had  no  manner  of  call ;  I  say,  in  either  ot 
these  cases,  it  was  the  humour  to  shut  one  eye. 
This  whimsical  way  of  taking  notice  to  bim  of 
his  absurdity,  has  prevented  many  a  man  from 
being  a  coxcomb.  If  amongst  us,  on  such  an 
occasion,  each  man  offered  a  voluntary  rheto- 
rician some  snuff,  it  would  probably  produce 
the  same  effect.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
whether  a  man  will  or  no,  be  is  obliged  to  be 
informed  in  whatever  another  pleases  to  enter- 
tain him  with;  though  the  preceptor  makes 
the^e  advances  out  of  vanity,  and  not  to  in- 
struct, but  insult  him. 

There  is  no  man  will  allow  him  who  wants 
courage  to  be  called  a  soldier  ;  but  men,  who 
want  good  sense,  are  very  frequently  not  only 
allowed  to  be  scholars,  but  esteemed  for  being 
such.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  granted, 
that  as  courage  is  the  natural  parts  of  a  soldier 
so  is  a  good  understanding  of  a  scholar.  Such 
little  minds  as  these,  whose  productH>n8  are 
collected  in  the  volume  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  patron,  are  the  instrumeutu  for 
artful  men  to  work  with ;  and  become  popular 
with  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind.  In 
courts,  they  make  transnarentflattmrs ;  in 
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cftiBpt,  ottenUtious  bullies ;  in  eolleget,  unin- 
telligible ped&nts ;  and  tbeir  faeultiei  mre  uaed 
accordiofly  by  those  who  lead  tbero. 

When  a  man  who  wants  judgment  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  conversation  of  reasonable 
men,  be  shall  remember  such  improper  cir- 
camstanees,  and  draw  such  f^undlest  conclu- 
sions from  their  discourse,  and  that  with  such 
colour  of  sense,  as  would  divide  the  best  set  of 
company  that  can  be  f^t  together.  It  is  Just 
thus  with  a  fool  who  has  a  familiarity  with 
books ;  he  shall  quote  and  recite  one  author 
against  another,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
puxzle  the  best  understanding  to  refute  him ; 
though  the  most  ordinary  capacity  may  observe 
that  it  is  only  ignorance  that  makes  the  intri* 
cacy.  All  the  true  use  of  that  we  call  learning 
is  to  ennoble  and  improve  our  natural  faculties, 
and  not  to  disguise  our  imperfections.  It  is 
therefore  in  vain  for  folly  to  attempt  to  con- 
ceal itself,  by  the  refuge  of  learned  languages. 
Literature  does  but  make  a  man  more  emi- 
neutly  the  thing  which  nature  made  him  ;  and 
Pulyglottes,  had  he  studied  less  than  he  has, 
and  writ  only  in  his  mother-tongue,  had  been 
known  only  in  Great  Britain  fur  a  pedant. 

Mr.  Birkerstaflf  tbauks  Dorinda,  and  will 
both  answer  her  letter,  and  take  her  advice.* 


No.  198.]     Saturday,  July  15,  1710. 

Quale  At  M  qufid  amat  ceieri  circumtplce  mente 
£t  tna  l«saro  MlMtrabe  colla  Jngo. 

Ovid,  Rem.  Amor.  L  89. 
On  your  choice  deliberate*  nor  rashly  ykrid 
A  willing  neck  to  Hymen's  giiUiiiff  yukc. 

From  my  own  Apartment y  July  14. 

THE  HISTORY  OFC-F.LIA. 
It  is  nut  necessary  to  look  back  into  the  first 
years  of  this  young  lady,  whose  story  is  of  con- 
sequeoce  only  as  her  life  has  lately  met  with 
passages  very  uncommon.  She  is  now  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  her  age,  and  owes  a  strict, 
but  cheerful  education,  to  the  care  of  an  aunt ; 
to  whom  she  was  recommended  by  her  dying 
father,  whose  decease  was  hastened  by  an  in- 
consolable affliction  for  the  loss  of  her  mother. 
As  Caelia  is  the  offspring  of  the  most  generous 
passion  that  has  been  known  in  our  age,  she 
is  adorned  with  as  much  beauty  and  grace  as 
the  most  celebrated  of  her  sex  possess;  but 
her  domextic  life,  moderate  fortune,  and  reli- 
gious education,  gave  her  but  little  opportu- 
nity, and  less  inclination,  to  be  admired  in 
public  assemblies.  Her  abode  has  been  for 
some  years  at  a  cunvenient  distance  from  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's ;  where  her  aunt  and 
she  chose  to  reside  for  the  advantage  of  that 
rapturous  way  of  devotion,  which  gives  ecstasy 
to  the  pleasures  of  innocence,  and,  in  some 


•  A«  no  meiiiion  is  afterwards  made  of  Dorinda,  it  does 
iwC  appear  what  was  the  purport  of  her  Icuer  or  advice. 


measure,  is  the  immediate  po«enion  of  those 
heavenly  enjoyments  for  which  they  are  ad 
dressed. 

As  you  may  trace  the  usual  thoughts  of  men 
in  their  countenances,  there  appeared  in  the 
face  of  Caelia  a  cbeerfulneu,  the  constant 
companion  of  unaffected  virtue,  and  a  gladness, 
which  is  as  inseparable  from  true  piety.  Her 
every  look  and  motion  spoke  the  peaceful,  mild, 
resigning,  bumble  inhabitant,  that  animated 
her  beauteous  body.  Her  air  discovered  her 
body  a  mere  machine  of  her  mind,  and  not 
that  her  thoughts  were  employed  in  studying 
g^races  and  attractions  for  her  person.  Such 
was  Cslia,  when  she  was  first  seen  by  Palamede 
at  her  usual  place  of  worship.  Palamede  is  a 
young  man  of  two- and-twenty,  well  fashioned« 
learned,  genteel,  and  discreet;  the  son  and 
heir  of  a  gentleman  of  a  very  great  estate,  and 
himself  possessed  of  a  plentiful  one  by  the  gift 
of  an  uncle.  He  became  enamoured  with 
Cslia,  and  after  having  learned  her  habitation, 
had  address  enough  to  communicate  his  passion 
and  circumstances  with  such  an  air  of  good 
sense  and  integrity,  as  soon  obtained  permission 
to  visit  and  profess  bb  inclinations  towards  her. 
Palamede*s  present  fortune  and  future  expec- 
tations were  no  way  prejudicial  to  his  addresses  ; 
but  after  the  lovers  had  passed  some  time  in 
the  agreeable  entertainments  of  a  successful 
courtship,  Caslia  one  day  took  occasion  to  in- 
terrupt Palamede,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  pleas- 
ing discourse  of  the  happiness  he  promised 
himself  in  so  accomplished  a  companion  ;  and, 
assuming  a  serious  air,  told  him,  there  was 
another  heart  to  be  won  before  he  gained  herst 
which  was  that  of  his  father,  Palamede  seemed 
much  disturbed  at  the  overture ;  and  lamented 
to  her,  that  his  father  was  one  of  those  too 
provident  parents,  who  only  place  their  thougfatf 
upon  bringing  riches  into  their  families  by 
marriages,  and  are  wholly  insensible  of  all  other 
considerations.  But  the  strictness  of  Cselia'f 
rules  of  life  made  her  insist  upon  this  demand ; 
and  the  son,  at  a  proper  hour,  communicated 
to  his  father  the  circumstances  of  his  love,  and 
the  merit  of  the  object.  The  next  day  the 
father  made  her  a  visit  The  beauty  of  her 
person,  the  fame  of  her  virtue,  and  a  certain 
irresistible  charm  in  her  whole  behaviour,  on 
so  tender  and  delicate  an  occasion,  wrought  so 
much  upon  him,  in  spite  of  all  prepossessions, 
that  he  hastened  the  marriage  with  an  impa- 
tience equal  to  that  of  his  son.  Their  nuptials 
were  celebrated  with  a  privacy  suitable  to  the 
character  and  modesty  of  Caelia;  and  from  that 
day,  until  a  fatal  one  Uut  week,  they  lived  to- 
gether with  all  the  joy  and  happiness  which 
attend  minds  entirely  united. 

It  should  have  been  intimated,  that  Palamede 
is  a  student  of  the  Temple,  and  usually  retired 
thither  early  in  the  morning;    Cclia  fUli 
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It  happened,  a  few  dayt  tmc§,  that  the  fol. 
lowed  him  thither  to  canmunicate  to  him 
tomethiDp  she  bad  omitted,  in  her  redundant 
fondnast,  to  speak  of  the  evening^  before.  When 
ah«  came  to  his  apartment,  the  servant  there 
told  her,  she  was  coming^  with  a  letter  to  her. 
While  Cclia  in  an  inner  room  was  reading  an 
apology  from  her  husband,  *  That  he  bad  been 
suddenly  taken  by  some  of  his  acquaintance 
to  dine  at  Brentford,  but  that  he  should  return 
in  the  evening,'  a  country  girl,  decently  clad, 
asked,  if  those  were  not  the  chambers  of 
Mr.  Palamede  ?  She  was  answered,  they  were  ; 
but  that  he  was  not  in  town.  The  stranger 
asked,  when  he  was  expected  at  home  ?  The 
servant  replied,  she  would  go  in  and  ask  his 
wife.  The  young  woman  repeated  the  word 
wife,  and  fainted.  This  accident  raised  no  less 
curiosity  than  amazement  in  Cslla,  who  caused 
her  to  be  removed  into  the  inner  room.  Upon 
proper  applications  to  revive  her,  the  unhappy 
young  creature  returned  to  herself;  and  said 
to  Celia,  with  an  earnest  and  beseeching  tone, 
*  Are  you  really  Mr.  Palamede's  wife  ?*  Cslia 
replies, '  I  hope  1  do  not  look  as  if  I  were  any 
other  in  the  condition  you  see  me.'  The  stran- 
ger answered, '  No,  madam,  he  is  my  husband.' 
At  the  same  instant,  she  threw  a  bundle  of 
letters  into  Cselia's  lap,  which  confirmed  the 
truth  of  what  she  asserted.  Their  mutual  in- 
nocence and  sorrow  made  them  look  at  each 
other  as  partners  in  distress,  rather  than  rivals 
in  love.  The  superiority  of  Cslia's  under- 
standing and  genius  gave  her  an  authority  to 
examine  into  this  adventure,  as  if  she  had  been 
offended  against,  and  the  other  the  delinquent. 
The  stranger  spoke  in  the  following  manner : 

'  MADAM, 
'  If  it  shall  please  you,  Mr.  Palamede,  having 
an  uncle  of  a  good  estate  near  Winchester, 
was  bred  at  the  school  there,  to  gain  the  more 
his  good-will  by  being  in  his  sight.  His  uncle 
died,  and  left  him  the  estate  which  my  husband 
now  has^  When  he  was  a  mere  youth,  he  set 
his  affections  on  me  ;  but  when  he  could  not 
gain  his  ends,  he  married  me ;  making  me  and 
ray  mother,  who  is  a  farmer's  widow,  swear 
we  would  never  tell  it  upon  any  account  what- 
ftoe>er ;  fur  (hat  it  would  not  look  well  for  him 
to  many  such  a  one  as  me ;  besides,  that  his 
father  would  cut  him  off  of  the  estate.  I  was 
lad  to  have  him  in  an  honest  way ;  and  he 
DOW  and  then  came  and  staid  a  night  and 
away  at  our  house.  But  very  lately,  he  came 
down  to  see  us  with  a  fine  young  gentleman, 
bit  friend,  who  staid  behind  there  with  us, 
pretending  to  like  the  place  for  the  summer : 
but  ever  since  roaster  Palamede  went,  he  has 
attempted  to  abuse  me ;  and  I  ran  hither  to 
acquaint  him  with  it,  and  avoid  the  wicked  in- 
tentions of  his  false  friend.' 
Cselia  had  no  more  room  for  doubt ;  but  left 


aeii 


her  rival  in  the  same  agonies  she  felt  herseIC 
Palamede  returns  in  the  evening  ;  and  finding 
his  wife  at  his  chambers,  learned  all  that  had 
passed,  and  hastened  to  Casltas  lodgings. 

It  is  much  easier  to  imagine,  than  express, 
the  sentiments  of  either  the  criminal,  or  the 
iiyured,  at  this  encounter. 

As  soon  as  Palamede  had  found  way  for 
speech,  he  eonfessed  his  marriage,  and  his 
placing  his  companion  on  purpose  to  vitiate 
his  wife,  that  he  might  break  through  a  mar- 
riage made  in  his  nonage,  and  devote  his  ri;ier 
and  knowing  years  to  Caslia.  She  made  him 
no  answer ;  but  retired  to  her  closet.  He  rc« 
turned  to  the  Temple,  where  he  soon  after  re- 
ceived  from  her  the  following  letter: 

'SIR, 
'  You,  who  this  morning  were  the  best,  arc 
now  the  worst  of  men  who  breathe  vital  air. 
I  am  at  once  overwhelmed  with  love,  hatrtJ, 
rage,  and  disdain.  Can  infamy  aud  i«^aocence 
live  together?  1  feel  the  weight  of  the  one  too 
strong  for  the  comfort  of  the  other.  How 
bitter,  heaven  I  how  bitter  is  my  portion ! 
How  much  have  I  to  say  !  but  tl.e  infant  which 
1  bear  about  me  stirs  with  my  agitation,  f  am, 
Palamede,  to  live  in  shame,  and  this  creature 
be  heir  to  it.    Farewell  for  ever !' 


No.  199.]    Tue$day,  July  18, 1710. 

When  we  revolve  in  our  thoughts  su.-h  ca- 
tastrophes as  that  in  the  history  of  the  nnha|tpy 
Cselia,  there  seems  to  be  something  to  hasaitl- 
ous  in  the  changing  a  single  state  of  life  into 
that  of  marriage,  that,  it  may  happen,  all  the 
precautions  imaginable  are  not  sufficient  to 
defend  a  virgin  from  min  by  her  choice.  It 
seems  a  wonderful  inconsistence  in  the  distri- 
bution of  public  justice,  tliat  a  roan  who  robs 
a  woman  of  an  ear-ring  or  a  jewel,  should  be 
punished  with  death  ;  but  one,  who  by  lake 
arts  and  insinuations  should  take  from  her, 
her  very  self,  is  only  to  suffer  disgrace.  This 
excellent  young  woman  hat  nothing  to  conso- 
late  herself  with,  but  the  reflectkm  that  her 
sufferings  are  not  the  effect  of  any  guilt  or 
misconduct;  and  has  for  her  protection  the 
influence  of  a  Power,  which,  amidst  tlie  ui^nst 
reproach  of  alf  mankind,  can  give  not  only  {«• 
tience*  but  pleasure,  to  innocence  In  distress. 

As  the  person  who  is  the  criminal  against 
Cselia  cannot  be  sufficiently  punished  accord- 
ing to  our  present  law ;  so  are  there  number- 
lets  unhappy  persons  without  remedy  according 
to  present  custom.  That  grtat  ill,  whieh  has 
prevailed  among  us  in  these  latt«rr  ages,  is  the 
making  evep  beauty  and  virtue  the  purehase 
of  HKHiey.  ^he  generality  of  parents,  and  some  ^ 
of  tliose  of  quality,  instead  of  looking  out  for 
introducing  health  of  oonstttutkMi,  frankness 
of  spiril,  or  dignity  of  countenance  into  their 
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ItmiUet,  layout  all  tbeir  tbougbU  upon  6odins 
out  matcbet  for  tbeir  estates,  and  not  for  their 
cbiWraDriYou  sball  have  one  form  such  a  plot 
for  the  pood  of  his  family,  that  there  sball  not 
be  six  men  in  England  capable  of  pretending 
to  bis  daughter.  A  second  sball  have  a  sun 
obliged,  out  of  mere  discretion,  for  fear  of  doing 
any  thing  below  himself,  to  follow  all  the  drabs 
in  town.  These  sage  parents  meet;  and,  as 
there  it  no  pass,  no  courtship  between  the 
young  onesi,  it  is  no  unpleasant  observation  to 
behokl  how  they  proceed  to  treaty.  There  is 
ever  in  the  behaviour  of  each  something  that 
denotes  his  circumstance ;  and  hone&t  Coupler, 
the  conveyancer,  says,  '  be  can  distinguish 
upon  sight  of  the  parties,  before  they  have 
opened  any  point  of  their  business,  which  of 
Ibe  two  has  the  daughter  to  sell.'  Coupler  .is 
•f  our  dub,  and  I  have  frequently  heard  him 
declaim  opon  this  subject,  and  assert, '  that  the 
marriage-settlements,  which  are  now  used, 
have  grown  fashionable  even  within  his  me- 
mory.' 

When  the  theatre,  in  some  late  reigns,  owed 
its  chief  support  to  those  scenes  which  were 
written  to  put  matrimony  out  of  countenance, 
and  render  that  state  terrible,  then  was  it  that 
pin-money  first  prevailed;  and  alt  the  other 
articles  were  inserted  which  create  a  diffidence, 
and  intimate  to  the  young  people,  that  th^ 
are  very  soon  to  be  in  a  state  of  war  with  each 
other ;  though  this  had  seldom  happened,  ex- 
cept the  fear  of  it  had  been  expressed.  Coupler 
will  tell  you  also,  '  that  jointures  were  never 
frequent  until  the  age  before  his  own  ;  but  the 
women  were  contented  with  the  third  part  of 
the  estate  the  law  allotted  them,  and  scorned 
to  engage  with  men  whom  they  thought  capa- 
ble of' abusing  their  children.*  He  has  also 
infonoed  me,  *  that  those  who  are  the  oldest 
bencbert  when  he  came  to  the  Temple,  told 
bim,  the  first  marriage-settlement  of  consider- 
able length  was  iheinvention  of  an  old  sergeant ; 
who  took  the  opportunity  of  two  testy  fathers, 
who  were  ever  squabbling,  to  bring  about  an 
alliance  between  their  children.  These  fellows 
knew  each  other  to  be  knaves  ;  and  the  ser- 
geant took  bold  of  tbeir  mutual  diffidence,  for 
the  benefit  of  tbe  law,  to  extend  the  settlement 
to  thre€  skins  of  parchment.' 


fortune.  Tbe  man  has  no  dishonour  following 
his  treachery ;  and  her  own  sex  are  so  debaacd 
by  force  of  custom,  as  to  say  in  the  case  of  the 
woman,  *  How  could  she  expect  he  would  marry 
her.> 

By  this  means  tbe  good  offices,  the  pleasures 
and  graces  of  life,  are  not  put  into  the  balance.. 
The  bridegroom  has  given  bis  estate  out  of 
himself;  and  he  has  no  more  left  but  to  follow 
the  blind  decree  of  his  fate,  whether  he  sball 
be  succeeded  by  a  sot  or  a  man  of  merit  in  his 
fortune.  On  the  other  side,  a  fine  woman, 
who  has  also  a  fortune.  Is  set  up  by  way  of 
atiction ;  her  first  lover  has  ten  to  ope  against 
him.  The  very  hour  after  be  has  opened  his 
heart  and  his  rent-roll,  be  b  made  no  other  use 
of  but  to  raise  her  price.  She  and  her  friends 
lose  no  opportunity  of  publishing  it,  to  call  in 
new  bidders.  While  the  poor  lover  very  inno- 
cently waits,  until  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
inns  of  court  have  debated  about  the  alliance, 
all  tbe  partisans  of  the  lady  throw  difficulties 
in  the  way, until  other  oflferscome  in;  and  the 
man  who  came  first  is  not  put  in  possession,, 
until  she  has  been  refused  by  half  tbe  town. 
If  an  abhorrence  to  such  mercenary  proceed- 
ings were  well  settled  in  the  minds  of  my  fair 
readers,  those  of  merit  would  have  a  way  opened 
to  their  advancement ;  nay,  those  who  abound 
in  wealth  only  would  in  reality  find  their  ac- 
count in  it.  It  would  not  be  in  tbe  power  of 
their  prude  acquaintance,  their  waiters,  their 
nurses,  cousins,  and  whisperers,  to  persuade 
them,  that  there  are  not  above  twenty  men  in 
a  kingdom,  and  those  such  as  perhaps  they 
may  never  set  eyes  on,  whom  they  can  think 
of  with  discretion.  As  the  case  stands  now, 
let  any  one  consider,  bow  the  great  heiresses, 
and  those  to  whom  they  were  offered,  for  no 
other  reason  but  that  they  could  make  them 
suitable  settlements,  live  together.  What  can 
be  more  insipid,  if  not  loathsome,  than  for  two 
persons  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  crowd,  who  have 
as  little  regard  for  them  as  they  for  each  other  ; 
and  behold  one  another  in  an  affected  tense  of 
prosperity,  without  the  least  relish  of  that  ex- 
quisite gladness  at  meeting,  that  sweet  inquie- 
tude at  parting,  together  with  tbe  charms  of 
voice,  look,  gesture,  and  that  general  benevo> 
leoce  between  well-obosen  lovers,  which  makes 
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*  We,  Johu and  Mary  - 

estates  for  life,  resolve  to  take  each  other.  1 
John  will  venture  my  life  to  eorich  ttiee  Mary ; 
aod  1  Mary  will  consult  my  health  to  nurse 
thee  John.  To  which  we  have  interchanfeably 
set  our  hands,  hearts*  and  seals,  this  17  th  of 
July,  1710. 


No.  SOO.]     Thursday,  July  20,  1710. 

PVvm  my  own  Jpartment,  July  ip. 

.  Having  devoted  the  freater  part  of  my  time 
to  the  service  of  the  fair  sex  ;  I  must  ask  par- 
dun  of  my  men  correspondents,  if  I  postpone 
their  commands,  when  I  have  any  from  the 
ladies  which  lie  unanswered.  That  which  fol- 
lows is  of  importance. 

•SIR, 

*  You  cannot  think  it  strange  if  I,  who  know 
little  of  the  world,  apply  to  you  for  advice  in 
the  weighty  aflhir  of  matrimony ;  since  you 
yourself  have  often  declared  it  to  be  of  tliat  con- 
sequence as  to  require  the  utmost  deliberation. 
Without  further  preface,  therefore,  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  that  my  father  at  his  death 
left  me  a  fortune  sufficient  to  make  me  a  match 
for  any  gentleman.  My  mother,  for  she  is  still 
alive,  is  very  Stressing  with  me  to  marry  ;  and 
I  am  apt  to  think,  to  gratify  her,  1  shall  venture 
upon  one  of  two  gentlemen,  who  at  this  time 
niake  their  addresses  to  me.  My  request  is, 
that  you  would  direct  roe  in  my  choice;  which, 
that  you  may  the  better  do,  I  shall  give  you 
their  characters ;  and,  to  avoid  confusion,  de- 
sire you  to  call  them  by  the  names  of  Philan- 
der and'  Silvitts.  Philander  is  young,  and  has 
a  good  estate ;  Silvius  is  as  young,  and  has  a 
better.  The  former  has  had  a  liberal  education, 
has  seen  the  town,  is  retired  from  thence  to 
his  estate  in  the  country,  is  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  much  given  to  books.  The  latter  was 
brought  up  under  his  father's  eye,  who  gave 
faim  just  learning  enough  to  enable  him  to  keep 
bis  accounts ;  but  made  him  withal  very  expert 
in  country  business,  such  as  ploughing,  sowing, 
buying,  selling,  and  the  like.  They  are  both 
very  sober  men,  neither  of  their  persons  is  dis- 
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think  two  thousand  pounds  a-year  sufficient, 
make  no  difference  between  that  and  three. 
1  easily  believe  liim  less  conversant  in  those 
affairs,  the  knowledge  of  which  she  so  much 
commends  in  Silvius ;  but  I  think  them  nei- 
ther so  necessary,  or  becoming  a  gentleman, 
as  the  accomplishments  of  Philander.  It  is  no 
great  character  of  a  roan  to  say,  He  rides  in  his 
coach  aod  six,  and  understands  as  much  as  he 
who  follows  the  plough.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
conversation  of  these  sort  of  men  seems  so  dis- 
agreeable to  me,  that  though  they  make  gfiod 
bailifis,  I  can  hardly  be  persuaded  they  can  -be 
good  companions.  It  is  possible  I  may  seem 
to  have  odd  notions,  when  I  say,  1  am  not 
fond  of  a  man  only  for  being  of,  what  is  called, 
a  thriving  temper.  To  conclude,  I  own  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive,  how  good  sense  should 
make  a  man  an  ill  husband,  or  conversing  witb 
i)ooks  less  complaisant. 

•cx.ua.* 

The  resolution  which  this  lady  is  going  to 
take,  she  may  very  well  say,  is  founded  on 
reason:  for,  after  the  necessities  of  Kfe  are 
served,  there  is  no  manner  of  competition  be- 
tween a  man  of  a  liberal  education  and  an  illi- 
terate. Men  are  not  altered  by  their  circum- 
stances, but  as  they  give  them  opportunities 
of  exerting  what  they  are  in  themseWes;  and 
a  powerful  clown  is  a  tyrant  in  tbe  most  ugly 
form  he  can  possibly  appear.  There  lies  a 
seeming  objection  in  the  thoughtful  manner 
of  Philander :  but  let  her  consider,  which  she 
shall  oftener  have  occasion  to  wish,  that  Phi- 
lander would  speak,  or  Silvius  hold  hit  tongue. 

The  train  of  my  discourse  is  prevented  by 
the  urgent  haste  of  another  correspondent. 

<  MR.  BICKERSTAFF.  July  14. 

'  This  comes  to  you  from  one  of  those  virgins 
of  twenty-five  years  old  and  upwards,  that  you, 
like  a  patron  of  the  distressed,  promised  to 
provide  for ;  who  makes  it  her  humble  request, 
that  no  occ€uional  stories  or  subjects  may,  as 
they  have  for  three  or  four  of  your  last  days, 
prevent  your  publishing  the  scheme  you  have 
communicated  to  Amanda ;  for  every  day  and 
hour  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  damsels 
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X%e  umicabU  contribuiionfor  raidng  the  fir- 
iunes  rfitn  young  ladies, 

*  imfirimit,  It  u  proposed  to  raise  one  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  by  way  of  lots>  which 
will  advance  for  each  lady  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds ;  which  sum,  together  with 
one  of  the  ladies,  the  i^entlemaD  that  shall  be 
so  happy  as  to  draw  a  prize,  provided  they  both 
like,  will  be  entitled  to,  under  such  restrictions 
hereafter  mentioned.  And  in  case  they  do  not 
Jike,  then  either  party  that  refuses  shall  be 
jcntitled  to  one  thousand  pounds  only,  and  the 
^mainder  to  him  or  her  tbat  shall  be  willing^ 
to  marry,  the  man  beings  first  to  declare  his 
mind.  But  it  is  provided,  that  if  both  parties 
ahall  consent  to  have  one  another)  the  gentle- 
man shall,  before  he  receives  the  money  thus 
;iu«ed,  settle  one  thousand  pounds  of  the  same 
in  substantial  hands  (who  shall  be  as  trustees 
for  the  said  ladies,)  and  shall  have  the  whole 
and  sole  disposal  of  It  for  her  use  only. 

*  lifoie:  Each  party  shall  have  three  months* 
time  to  consider,  after  an  interview  had,  which 
shall  be  within  ten  days  after  the  lots  are 
drawn. 

'  Noie  also,  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of 
ihe  price  shall  be  placed  on  a  proper  ticket. 

'  Hemt  they  shall  be  ladies  tbat  have  had  a 
liberal  education,  between  fifteen  and  twenty- 
^hree ;  all  genteel,  witty,  and  of  unblameable 
/characters. 

^  The  mosey  to  be  raised  shall  be  kept  in  an 
Iron  box ;  and  when  there  shall  be  two  thou- 
aand  subscriptions,  which  amounts  to  five  hun- 
dred pouDda>  it  shall  be  taken  out  and  put  into 
•  goldimitlCe  hand,  and  the  note  made  payable 
to  the  proper  lady,  or  her  assigns,  with  a  clause 
therein  to  binder  her  from  receiving  It,  until 
the  fortunate  person  that  draws  her  shall  first 
aign  the  note,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  sum 
|s  subscribed  tof  \  and  as  soon  jm  ope  hundred 
thousand  lubecriptions  are  completed,  and  two 
hundred  erowns  more  to  pay  the  charges,  the 
lottery  shall  be  drawn  at  a  proper  place,  to  be 
appointed  a  fbrtni^t  before  the  drawing. 

'  Notfif  Mr.  Bickerstaff  ol^ects  to  the  mar- 


women  both  in  the  common  and  important 
circumstances  of  life.  In  vain  Jo  we  say,  th« 
whole  sex  would  run  into  England,  while  th^ 
privileges,  which  are  alk>wed  them,  do  no  way 
balance  the  inconveniences  arising  from  those 
very  immunities.  Our  women  have  very  much 
indulged  to  them  in  the  participation  of  our 
fortunes  and  our  liberty ;  but  the  errors  they 
commit  in  the  use  of  either  are  by  no  means 
so  impartially  considered,  as  the  imlse  stepa 
which  are  made  by  men.  In  the  commerce  of 
lovers,  the  man  makes  the  address,  assails,  and 
betrays  ;  and  yet  stands  in  the  same  degree  uf 
acceptance,  as  he  was  in  before  he  committed 
that  treachery.  The  woman,  for  no  other 
crime  but  believing  one  whom  she  thought 
loved  her,  is  treated  with  shyness  and  indiflfer- 
ence  at  the  best,  and  commonly  with  reproach  , 
and  scorn.  He  that  is  past  the  power  of  beauty 
may  talk  of  this  matter  with  the  same  uncon- 
cern, as  of  any  other  subject :  therefore  I  shall 
take  upon  me  to  consider  the  sex,  as  they  live 
within  rules,  and  as  they  transgress  them.  The 
ordinary  class  of  the  good  or  the  ill  have  very 
little  influence  upon  the  actions  of  others  | 
but  the  eminent,  in  either  kind,  are  those  who' 
lead  the  world  below.  The  ill  are  employed  in 
communicating  scandal,  infamy,  and  disease 
like  furies  ;  the  good  distribute  benevolence, 
friendship,  and  health,  like  angels.  The  ill 
are  damped  with  pain  and  anguish  at  tli^  sight 
of  all  that  is  laudable,  bvely,  or  happy.  The 
virtuous  are  touched  with  eommiseration  to* 
wards  the  guilty,  the  disagraeablc,  and  the 
wretched.  There  are  those  who  betray  the 
innocent  of  their  own  sex,  and  solicit  the  lewd 
uf  ours.  There  are  those  who  have  abandoned 
the  very  memoiy,  not  only  of  innocence,  but 
shame.  There  are  those  who  never  forgave, 
nor  could  ever  bear  being  forgiven.  There  are 
those  also  who  visit  the  beds  of  the  sick,  luU 
the  cares  of  the  sorrowful,  and  double  the  joys 
of  the  joyful.  Such  is  the  destroying  Jlend, 
such  the  guardian  angei^  woman. 

The  way  to  have  a  greater  number  of  the 
amiable  part  of  womankind,  and  lessen  the 
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woman  will  Uke  it  for  her  character,  sooner 
than  she  who  desenrei  it.' 

If  the  next  letter,  which  presents  itself, 
should  come  from  the  mistress  of  this  modest 
lover,  and  1  make  them  break  through  the 
oppression  of  their  passions,  J  shall  expect 
gloves  at  their  nuptials. 

«  MR.  BICKBRSTAFF, 
'  You,  that  are  a  philosopher,  know  very 
well  the  make  of  the  mind  of  women,  and  can 
best  instruct  me  in  the  conduct  of  an  aflfair 
which  highly  concerns  me.  I  never  can  admit 
my  lover  to  speak  to  me  of  love;  yet  think 
him  impertinent  when  he  offers  to  talk  of  any 
thing  else.  What  shall  1  do  with  a  man  that 
always  believes  me  ?  It  is  a  strani^e  thing,  tliis 
distance  in  men  of  sense!  why  do  not  they 
always  urge  their  fate  ?  If  we  are  sincere  in 
our  severity,  you  lose  nothing  by  attempting. 
If  we  are  hypocrites,  you  certainly  succeed.' 

F)rom  mj/  own  Apartment j  July  81 . 

Before  I  withdraw  from  business  for  the 
night,  it  is  my  custom  to  receive  all  addresses 
to  me,  that  others  may  go  to  rest  as  well  as 
myself,  at  least  as  far  as  I  can  contribute  to 
it.  When  I  called  to  know  if  any  would  speak 
with  me,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Mills,  the 
player,  desired  to  be  admitted.  He  was  so ; 
and  with  much  modesty  acquainted  me,  as  he 
did  other  people  of  note,  *  that  Hamlet  was  to 
be  acted  on  Wednesday  next  for  his  benefit.* 
I  bad  long  wanted  to  speak  with  this  person  ; 
because  I  thought  I  could  admonish  him  of 
many  things,  which  would  tend  to  his  improve- 
ment. In  the  general  I  observed  to  him,  that 
though  action  was  his  business,  the  way  to  that 
action  was  not  to  study  gesture  ;  for  the  beha- 
viour would  follow  the  sentiments  of  the  mind. 

Action  to  the  player  is  what  speech  is  to  an 
orator.  If  the  matter  be  well  conceived,  words 
will  flow  with  ease :  and  if  the  actor  is  well 
{KMsessed  uf  the  nature  of  his  part,  a  proper 
action  will  necessarily  follow.  He  informed 
J  1  desired 

^  that  he 

for  that 

here  he 

himself 

i  he  trick 

lutbands 
1  accord- 

i    _  teasedw*^ 

There  is  a  ftiult  also  in  the  audience,  which 
Interrupts  their  satisfaction  very  much  ;  that 
is,  the  figuring  to  themselves  the  actor  in  some 
part  wherein  they  formerly  particularly  liked 
liim,  and  not  attending  to  the  part  he  is  at 
that  time  performing.  Thus,  whatever  Wilks, 
who  is  the  strictest  follower  of  nature,  is  acting, 
the  vulgar  spectators  turn  their  thoughts  upon 
Sir  Harry  Wildair. 


When  1  had  Indulged  the  loquacity  of  an  old 
man  for  some  time,  in  such  loose  hints,  I  took 
my  leave  of  Mr.  Mills ;  and  was  told,  Mr.  El- 
liot uf  Saint  James's  coffee-house  would  speak 
with  me.  His  business  was  to  desire  I  would, 
as  I  am  an  astroluger,  let  him  know  before- 
hand, who  were  to  have  the  benefit  tickets  in 
the  ensuing  lottery  ;  which  knowledge,  he  was 
of  opinion,  he  could  turn  to  great  account,  as 
he  was  concerned  in  news. 

I  granted  his  request,  upon  an  oath  of  se- 
crecy, that  he  would  only  make  his  own  use  of 
it,  and  not  let  it  be  publicly  known  until  after 
they  were  drawn.  I  had  not  done  speaking, 
when  he  produced  to  me  a  plan  which  he  had 
formed  of  keeping  books,  with  the  names  of 
all  such  adventurers,  and  the  numbers  of  their 
tickets,  as  should  come  to  him ;  in  order  to 
give  an  hourly  account  of  what  tickets  shall 
come  up  during  the  whole  time  of  the  lottery, 
the  drawing  of  which  is  to  begin  on  Wednesday 
next.  I  liked  his  method  of  disguising  the 
secret  I  had  told  him  %  and  pronounced  him  a 
thriving  man,  who  could  so  well  watch  the 
motion  of  things,  and  profit  by  a  prevailing 
humour  and  impatience  so  aptly,  as  to  make 
his  honest  industry  agreeable  to  his  customers, 
as  it  is  to  be  the  messenger  of  their  good 
fortune. 

ADVBRTI8EMBNT. 

¥^m  the  Trumpet  in  Sheer-lane,  July  20. 

Ordered,  that  fur  the  Improvement  of  the 
pleasures  of  society,  a  member  of  this  house, 
one  of  the  most  wakeful  of  the  soporific  as- 
sembly beyond  Smithfield-bars,  and  one  of  the 
order  of  story-tellers  in  Holborn,  may  meet 
and  exchange  stale  matter,  and  report  the  same 
to  their  principals. 

N.  B.  No  man  is  to  tell  above  one  story  in 
the  same  evening  ;  but  has  liberty  to  tell  the 
same  the  night  following. 

Mr.  Bickerstaff  desires  his  love-correspon- 
dents to  vary  the  names  they  shall  assume  in 
their  future  letters ;  for  that  he  is  overstocked 
with  Philanders. 


No.  «0«.]     Tuettdayf  July  25, 1710. 

Eit  hie 

EM.  Ul«l>rU,  aniraiM  ri  te  dob  defldC  Kqaaa. 

Bor.  Ep,  zi  ver.  alt. 

TriM  happin«M  u  to  no  tpoC  coDflii  d 
If  yoa  preaerv*  a  firm  and  equal  roiod, 
»J1s  bcre,  'lU  there,  and  every  where. 

Fhfm  my  own  Jpariment^  July  84. 
This  afternoon  I  went  to  visit  a  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  at  Mile-End ;  and  fiassing 
through  Stepney  ohurch-yard,  I  could  not  for- 
bear entertaining  myself  with  the  inscriptbns 
on  the  tombs  and  graves.  Among  others,  1 
observml  one  with  this  notoble  laemorial : 
•  Here  lie$  the  body  tif  T,  B.' 
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This  fmotastical  desire  of  beiii;  remembered 
only  by  the  two  first  letters  uf'a  name,  led  me 
iuto  the  coDtemplation  of  tbe  vanity  and  im- 
perfect attainments  of  ambition  in  i^eneral. 
When  I  run  back  in  my  imagination  all  tbe 
men  whom  1  have  ever  known  and  conversed 
with  in  my  whole  life,  there  are  but  very  few 
who  have  not  used  their  faculties  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  it  is  impoMible  to  acquire ;  or  left  tbe 
possession  of  what  they  might  have  been,  at 
their  setting  out,  masters,  to  search  for  it 
where  it  was  out  of  their  reach.  In  this  thought 
it  was  not  possible  to  forget  the  instance  of 
Pyrrbus,  who  proposing  to  himself  in  discourse 
with  a  philosopher,  one,  and  another,  and  an- 
other  conquest,  was  asked,  what  he  would  do 
afUrall  that  ?  *  Then,*  says  the  king, '  we  will 
make  merry.'  He  was  well  answered,  *  What 
hinders  your  doing  that  in  the  condition  you 
are  already?'  The  restless  desire  of  exerting 
themselves  above  the  common  level  of  mankind 
is  not  to  be  resisted  in  some  tempers ;  and 
minds  of  this  make  may  be  observed  in 
every  condition  of  life.  Where  such  men  do 
not  make  to  themselves,  or  meet  with  em- 
ployment, the  soil  of  their  constitution  runs 
into  tares  and  weeds.  An  old  friend  of  mine, 
who  lost  a  minor's  post  forty  years  ago,  and 
quilted,  has  ever  since  studied  maps,  encamp- 
ments, retreats,  and  countermarches ;  with  no 
other  design  but  to  feed  his  spleen  and  ill- 
humour,  and  furnish  himsc4f  with  matter  for 
arguing  against  all  the  successful  actions  of 
others.  He  that,  at  his  first  setting  out  in  the 
world,  was  the  gayest  man  in  oor  regiment; 
ventured  his  life  with  alacrity,  and  enjoyed  it 
with  satisfaction ;  encouraged  men  below  him, 
and  was  courted  by  men  above  him,  has  been 
ever  sinee  the  most  froward  creature  breathing. 
His  warm  complexion  spends  itself  now  only 
in  a  general  spirit  of  contradiction  :  for  which 
ne  watches  all  occaskMis,  and  is  in  bis  conver- 
sation sfill  upon  ceiUry,  treats  all  men  like 
enemies,  with  eveiy  utber  impertinence  of  a 
speculative  warrior. 

He  that  observes  in  himself  this  natural  in- 
quietude, should  take  all  imaginable  care  to 
put  bis  mind  in  some  method  of  gratification ; 
or  he  will  soon  find  himself  grow  into  the  con- 
dition of  this  disappointed  major.  Instead  of 
courting  proper  occasions  to  rise  above  others, 
he  will  be  ever  studious  of  pulling  others  down 
to  him :  it  being  the  common  refuge  of  disap- 
pointed ambition,  to  ease  themselves  by  de- 
traction. It  would  be  no  great  argument 
against  ambition,  that  there  are  such  mortal 
things  in  the  disappointment  of  it ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  forcible  exception,  that  there  can  be 
no  solid  happiness  in  the  succeu  of  it.  If  we 
value  popular  praise,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
meanest  of  the  people  to  disturb  us  by  calumny. 
If  the  fame  of  being  happy,  we  cannot  look 
into  a  village,  but  we  see  crowds  in  actual 


possession  of  what  we  seek  only  tbe  appearance. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  there  is  I  know 
not  what  malignity  in  the  minds  of  ordinary 
men,  to  oppose  you  in  what  they  see  you  fond 
of;  and  it  is  a  certain  exception  against  a 
man's  receiving  applause,  that  he  visibly  courts 
it.  However,  this  is  not  only  the  passion  of 
great  and  undertaking  spirits ;  but  you  see  it 
in  the  lives  of  such  as,  one  would  believe,  were 
far  enough  removed  from  the  ways  of  ambition. 
The  rural  esquires  of  this  nation  even  eat  and 
drink  out  of  vanity.  A  vain-glorious  fox-banter 
shall  entertain  half  a  county,  for  tbe  ostenta* 
tion  of  his  beef  and  beer,  without  the  least 
aflfiection  for  any  of  the  crowd.about  him.  He 
feeds  them,  because  he  thinks  it  a  superiority 
over  tbem  that  he  does  so ;  and  they  devour 
him,  because  they  know  he  treats  them  out  of 
insolence.  This  indeed  is  ambition  in  gro- 
tesque; but  may  figure  to  us  the  condition 
of  politer  men,  whose  only  pursuit  is  gk>ry. 
When  tbe  superior  acts  out  of  a  principle  of 
vanity,  the  dependant  will  be  sure  to  allow  it 
him ;  because  be  knows  it  destructive  of  the 
very  applause  which  is  courted  by  the  man 
who  favours  him,  and  consequently  makes  him 
nearer  himself. 

But  as  every  man  living  has  more  or  less  of 
this  incentive,  which  makes  men  impatient  of 
an  inactive  condition,  and  urges  men  to  at- 
tempt what  may  tend  to  their  reputation,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  they  should  form  to 
themselves  an  ambition,  which  is  in  ''very  man's 
power  to  gratify.  This  ambition  would  be  in* 
dependent,  and  would  consist  only  in  acting 
what,  to  a  man's  own  mind,  appears  most  great 
and  laudable.  It  is  a  pursuit  in  the  power  of 
every  man,  and  is  only  a  regular  prosecution 
of  what  he  himself  approves.  It  is  what  can 
be  interrupted  by  no  outward  accidents ;  for 
no  man  can  be  robbed  of  bis  good  intention. 
One  of  our  society  of  the  Trumpet*  therefore 
started  last  night  a  notion,  which  1  thought 
bad  reason  in  it.  '  It  is,  methinks,*  said  be, 
*  an  unreasonable  thing,  that  heroic  virtue 
should,  as  it  seems  to  be  at  present,  be  confined 
to  a  certain  order  of  men,  and  be  attainable 
by  none  but  those  whom  fortune  has  elevated 
to  the  most  conspicuous  stations.  - 1  would 
have  every  thing  to  be  esteemed  as  heroic, 
which  is  great  and  uncommon  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  man  who  performs  it.*  Thus 
there  would  be  no  virtue  in  human  life,  which 
every  one  of  the  species  would  not  have  a  pre- 
tence to  arrive  at,  and  an  ardency  to  exert. 
Since  fortune  is  not  in  our  power,  let  us  be  as 
little  as  possible  in  hers.  Why  should  it  be 
necessary  that  a  man  should  be  rich,  to  be 
generous  ?  If  we  measured  by  the  quality  and 
not  tbe  quantity  of  things,  tbe  particulars 
which  accompany  an  action  is  what  should 


*  The  pabUc  hooac  in  SbeerOsBc. 
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denumioRte  it  mean  or  ^reat.  The  bighett 
station  of  human  life  is  to  be  attained  by  each 
man  that  pretends  to  it :  for  every  man  can  be 
a«  valiant,  as  generous,  as  wise,  and  as  merci- 
fud,  as  the  faculties  and  opportunities  which 
ne  has  from  heaven  and  fortune  will  permit. 
He  that  can  say  to  himself,  '  I  do  as  much 
good,  and  am  as  virtuous  as  my  most  earnest 
endeavours  will  allow  me,'  whatever  is  his  stab 
tion  in  the  world,  b  to  himself  possessed  of  the 
highest  honour.  If  ambition  is  not  thus  turned, 
it  is  no  tfther  than  a  continual  succession  of 
anxiety  and  vexation.  But  when  it  has  this  cast, 
it  invigorates  the  mind  ;  and  the  consciousness 
of  its  own  worth  is  a  reward,  which  is  not  in 
the  power  of  envy,  reproach,  or  detraction,  to 
take  from  it.  Thus  the  seat  of  solid  honour 
is  in  a  man's  own  bosom ;  and  no  one  can  want 
support  who  is  in  possession  of  an  honest  con- 
science, but  he  who  would  suffer  the  reproaches 
of  it  for  other  greatness. 

P.  S.  I  was  going  on  in  my  philosophy,  when 
notice  was  brought  me,  that  there  was  a  great 
crowd  in  my  antichamber,  who  ex|iertcd  au- 
dience.  When  they  were  admitted,  I  found 
tbey  all  met  at  my  lodgings,  each  coming  upon 
the  same  errand,  to  know  whether  they  were 
of  the  fortunate  in  the  k>ttery,  which  is  now 
ready  to  be  drawn.  I  was  much  at  a  loss  bow 
to  extricate  myself  from  their  importunity ; 
but  observing  the  assembly  made  up  of  both 
sexes,  I  signified  to  them,  that  in  this  case  it 
would  appear  Fortune  is  not  blind,  for  all  the 
lots  would  fall  upon  the  wisest  and  the  fairest. 
This  gave  so  general  a  satisfaction,  that  the 
room  was  soon  emptied,  and  the  company  re- 
tired with  the  best  air,  and  the  most  pleasing 
grace  I  had  any  where  observed.  Mr.  Elliot 
of  St.  James's  coffee-house  now  stood  alone  be. 
fore  me,  and  signified  to  me,  be  had  now  not 
only  prepared  his  books,  but  had  received  a 
very  great  subscriptbn  already.  His  design 
was,  to  advertise  his  subscribers  at  their  re- 
spective places  of  abode,  within  an  hour  after 
their  number  is  drawn,  whether  it  was  a  blanl( 
or  benefit,  if  the  adventurer  lives  within  the 
bills  of  mortality ;  if  he  dwells  in  the  country, 
hy  the  next  post.*  I  encouraged  the  man  in 
his  industry,  and  told  him  the  ready  path  to 
good  fortune  was  to  believe  there  was  no  such 
thing. 

No.  t03.}     Tkuraday,  June  27,  1710. 


who  lead  their  lives  in  too  solitary  a  manner, 
to  prey  upon  themselves,  and  form  from  their 
own  conceptions,  beings  and  things  which  have 
no  place  in  nature.  Tliis  often  makes  an  adept 
as  much  at  a  loss,  when  he  comes  into  the 
world,  as  a  mere  savage.  To  avoid  therefore 
that  ineptitude  for  society,  which  is  frequently 
the  fnult  of  us  s<'holars,  and  has^  to  men  of  un- 
derstanding and  breeding,  something  much 
more  shocking  and  untractable  than  rusticity 
itself ;  1  take  care  to  visit  all  public  solemni- 
ties; and  go  into  assemblies  as  often  as  my 
studies  will  permit.  This  being  therefore  the 
first  day  of  the  drawing  of  the  lottery,  I  did 
not  neglect  spending  a  considerable  time  in 
the  crowd:  but  as  much  a  philosopher  as  I 
pretend  to  be,  I  could  not  but  look  with  a  sort 
of  veneration  upon  the  two  boys  who  received 
the  tickets  from  the  wheels,  as  the  impartial 
and  equal  dispensers  of  the  fortunes  which  were 
to  be  distributed  among  the  crowd,  who  all 
stood  expecting  the  same  chance.  It  seems  at 
first  tbaught  very  wonderful,  that  one  passion 
should  so  universally  have  the  pre-eminence  of 
another  in  the  possession  of  men's  minds,  as 
that  in  this  case  all  in  general  have*a*secrec 
hope  of  the  great  ticket :  and  yet  fear  in  an- 
other instance,  as  in  going  into  a  battle,  shall 
have  so  little  infiuertce,  as  that,  though  each 
man  believes  there  will  be  many  thousands 
slain,  each  is  confident  he  himself  shall  escape. 
This  certainly  proceeds  from  our  vanity;  for 
every  man  sees  abundance  in  himself  that  de- 
serves reward,  and  nothing  which  should  meet 
with  mortification.  But  of  all  the  adventurers 
that  filled  the  hall,  there  was  one  who  stood 
by  me,  who  I  could  not  but  fancy  expected  the 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  as  a  mere  justice 
to  his  parts  and  industry.  He  had  his  pencil 
and  table-book;  and  was,  at  the  drawing  of 
each  lot,  counting  how  much  a  man  with  seven 
tickets  was  now  nearer  the  great  prise,  by  the 
striking  out  another,  and  another  competitor. 
This  man  was  of  the  most  particular  constitu- 
tion I  had  ever  observed  ;  his  passions  were  so 
active,  that  he  worked  in  the  utmost  stretch 
of  hope  and  fear.  When  one  rival  fell  before 
him,  you  might  see  a  short  gleam  of  triumph 
in  his  countenance ;  which  immediately  van- 
ished at  the  approach  of  another.  What  added 
to  the  particularity  of  this  man  was,  that  he 
every  moment  east  a  look  either  upon  the 
commisswners,  the  wheels,  or  the  boys.  1 
irentlv  whisnered  him,  and  asked.  *  when  he 
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«D  attention  to  hii  point ;  thou|irh  what  be  it 
laboorin;  at  does  not  in  the  least  contribute 
to  it.  Were  it  not  for  tucb  boneit  fellowi  as 
tbete,  tbe  men  who  govern  the  rest  of  their 
species  would  have  no  tools  to  work  with :  for 
the  outward  show  of  the  world  is  carried  on 
by  such  as  cannot  find  out  that  they  are  doing 
nothing.  I  left  my  man  with  great  reluctance, 
seeing  the  care  he  took  to  observe  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  penons  concerned,  and  compute 
the  inequality  of  the  chances  with  his  own 
bands  and  eyes.  '  Dear  sir,'  said  I,  *  they 
must  rise  early  that  cheat  you.'  '  Ay,*  said  he, 
'  there  is  nothing  like  a  roan's  minding  his 
business  himself.'  '  It  is  very  true,'  said  I ; 
'the  master's  eye  makes  the  borse  fat.* 

As  much  the  greater  number  are  to  go  with- 
out prises,  it  is  but  very  expedient  to  turn  our 
lecture  to  tbe  forming  just  sentiments  on  tbe 
subject  of  fortune.  One  said  this  morning, 
'  that  the  chief  lot,  be  was  confident,  would 
full  upon  some  puppy ;'  but  this  gentleman  is 
one  of  those  wrong  tempers,  who  approve  only 
the  unhappy,  and  have  a  natural  prejudice  to 
tbe  fortunate.  But,  as  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  a  great  meanness  in  being  attached  to  a 
man  purely  for  bis  fortune ;  there  is  no  less  a 
meanness  io  disliking  bim  for  his  happiness. 
Jt  is  the  same  perverseness  under  different 
colours ;  and  both  these  resentments  arise  from 
mere  pride. 

True  greatness  of  mind  consists  in  valuing 
men  apart  from  their  circumstances,  or  ac- 
cording to  their  behaviour  in  them.  Wealth 
is  a  distinction  only  in  traflSc ;  but  it  must  not 
be  allowed  as  a  recommendation  in  any  other 
particular,  but  only  just  as  it  is  applied.  It 
was  very  prettily  said, '  That  we  may  learn  tbe 
little  value  of  fortune  by  tbe  persons  on  whom 
heaven  is  pleased  to  bestow  it.'  However,  there 
is  not  a  harder  part  in  human  life,  than  be- 
coming  wealth  and  greatness. .  He  must  be 
very  well  stocked  with  merit,  who  is  not  will- 
ing to  draw  some  superiority  over  bis  friends 
from  bis  fortune;  for  it  is  not  every  man  that 
can  entertain  with  tbe  air  of  a  guest,  and  do 
good  oflBces  with  tbe  mien  of  one  that  receives 
them. 


joyments,  but  relieves  bim  from  as  certain 
anxieties.  If  you  will  not  rejoice  with  happy 
men,  you  must  repine  at  them.  Dick  Reptile 
alluded  to  this  when  he  said,  *  he  would  hate 
no  man,  out  of  pure  idleness.*  As  for  my  own 
part,  I  look  at  Fortune  quite  in  another  view 
than  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and,  by  my  know- 
ledge in  futurity,  tremble  at  the  approaching 
prixe,  which  I  see  coming  to  a  young  Udy  for 
whom  I  have  much  tenderne«s;  and  have 
therefore  writ  to  her  [the  following  letter,  to 
be  sent  by  Mr.  Elliot,  with  the  notice  of  her 
ticket. 

'MADAM, 

'  You  receive,  at  the  mstant  this  comes  to 
your  hands,  an  account  of  your  having,  what 
you  only  wanted,  fortune;  and  to  admonish 
you,  that  you  may  not  now  want  every  thing 
else.  You  had  yesterday  wit,  virtue,  beauty ; 
but  you  never  beard  of  them  until  to-day. 
They  say  Fortune  is  blind ;  but  you  will  find 
she  has  opened  the  eyes  of  all  your  beholders. 
1  beseech  you,  madam,  make  use  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  been  educated  without  flat- 
tery. If  you  can  still  be  Chloe,  Fortune  has 
indeed  been  kind  to  you  ;  if  yon  are  altered, 
she  has  it  not  in  her  power  to  give  you  an 
equivalent. 

Grecian  Cqffte-hmue,  July  26. 
Some  time  ago  a  mriuoto^  my  very  good 
friend,  sent  me  a  plan  of  a  covered  summer- 
bouse;  which  a  little  after  was  rallied  by  an- 
other of  my  correspondents.  I  cannot  there- 
fore defer  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  making 
bis  defence  to  the  learned,  in  his  own  words. 

'  To  Isaac  Bickerttaff^  Esquire. 
'SIR,  Jalyl5,  J710. 

'  I  have  been  this  summer  upon  a  ramble, 
to  visit  several  friends  and  relations ;  which  is 
the  reason  I  have  left  you,  and  our  ingenious 
unknown  friend  of  South  Wales,  so  long  in 
your  error  concerning  the  grass-plots  iu  my 
green- house.  I  will  not  give  you  the  parti- 
culars of  my  gardener's  conduct  in  tbe  ma- 
nagement of  my  covered  garden ;  but  content 
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tbe  bowling-grten  tti  Marjfhtint  wears  not  half 
•o  bright  a  liTery. 

'  Tbe  motto,  with  which  the  gentleman  has 
been  |*leased  to  furnish  you,  is  so  rery  proper, 
and  pleases  me  so  well,  that  1  design  to  have 
it  set  upon  the  front  of  my  green-house  in 
letten  of  gold. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


No.  f04.]     Saturday,  July  29, 1710. 


Gandcnt  prsoomim  moUet 
AaiicolB. 


Hot.  S  Sat.  ▼.  SS. 


He  with  rApture  be«n 

A  title  tiogliog  in  his  tetidcr  e«ri.         Francis. 

Brom  mjf  €wn  Jfiartmeni,  Julif  28. 

Many  are  the  inconveniences  which  happen 
firom  tbe  improper  manner  of  address  in  com- 
mon speech,  between  persons  of  the  same  or 
of  different  quality.  Among  these  errors,  there 
is  none  greater  than  that  of  the  impertinent 
use  of  Title,  and  a  paraphrastical  way  of  say- 
ing, You,  1  bad  tbe  curiosity  tbe  other  day 
to  follow  a  crowd  of  people  near  Billingsgate, 
who  were  conducting  a  passionate  woman  that 
sold  fish  to  a  magistrate,  in  order  to  explain 
some  words,  which  were  ill  taken  by  one  of 
her  own  quality  and  profession  in  tbe  public 
market.  When  she  came  to  make  Iter  defence, 
she  was  so  very  full  of, '  His  Worship,'  and  of, 
'  ]f  it  should  please  bis  Honour,'  that  we  could, 
for  some  time,  hardly  bear  any  other  apology 
she  made  fur  herself,  than  that  of  atoning  for 
tbe  ill  language  she  bad  been  accused  of  to- 
wards her  neighbour,  by  tbe  great  civilities 
she  paid  to  her  judge.  But  this  extravagance 
in  her  sense  of  doing  honour  was  no  more  to 
be  wondered  at,  than  that  her  many  rings  on 
each  finger  were  worn  as  instances  of  finery 
and  dress.  The  vulgar  may  tbus  heap  and 
buddle  terms  of  respect,  and  nothing  better 
be  expected  from  them ;  but  for  people  of  rank 
to  repeat  appellatives  insignificantly,  is  a  folly 
not  to  be  endured,  neither  with  regard  to  our 
time,  or  our  understanding.  It  is  below  the 
dignity  of  speech  to  extend  it  with  more  words 
or  phrases  than  are  necessary  to  explain  our- 
selves with  elegance :  and  it  is,  metbinks,  an 
instance  of  ignorance,  if  not  of  servitude,  to 
be  redundant  in  such  expressions. 

I  waited  upon  a  man  of  quality  some  mom- 


bis  ancestors  on  the  one  side,  aad  tbe  ill  arts 
of  their  advtrsariet  on  tbe  other,  eonld  stit 
pottibly  be  settled  aeeording  to  the  rules  of 
tbe  k>wer  courts  ;  that,  tberdbre,  he  designed 
to  l)ring  his  oause  before  tbe  House  of  Lords 
neat  session,  wliere  be  should  be  glad  if  bis 
Lordship  should  happen  to  be  present ;  for  he 
doubted  not  but  bis  cause  would  be  approved 
by  all  men  of  Justice  and  honour.'  In  thif 
place  tbe  word  Lordikip  was  gracefully  Insert- 
ed ;  because  it  was  applied  to  him  in  that  cir- 
cumstance wherein  his  quality  was  tbe  occasicm 
of  tbe  discourse,  and  wherein  it  was  most  useful 
to  the  one,  and  most  honourable  to  the  other. 

This  way  is  so  far  from  being  disrespectful 
to  tbe  honour  of  nobles,  that  it  is  an  expedient 
for  using  them  with  greater  deference,  f  would 
not  put  Lordship  to  a  man's  hat,  gloves,  wig, 
or  cane;  but  to  desire  liis  Lordship's  flavour, 
bis  Lordship's  Judgnic^it,  or  bis  Lordship's  pa- 
tronage, is  a  manner  of  speaking,  which  ex- 
presses an  alliance  between  bis  quality  and  his 
merit.  It  is  this  knowledge, which  distinguished 
tbe  discourse  of  tbe  shoe-maker  from  that  of 
tbe  gentleman.  Tbe  highest  point  of  good- 
breeding,  if  any  one  can  bit  it,  is  to  show  a 
very  nice  regard  to  your  own  dignity,  and,  with 
that  in  your  heart,  express  your  value  for  the 
man  above  you. 

But  tbe  silly  humour  to  the  contrary  has 
so  much  prevailed,  that  the  slavish  addition 
of  title  enervates  discourse,  and  renders  tbe 
application  of  it  almost  ridiculous.  We  wri- 
ters of  diumals  are  nearer  in  our  style  to  that 
of  common  talk  than  any  other  writers,  by 
which  means  we  use  words  of  respect  sometimes 
very  unfortunately.  Tbe  Postman,  who  is  one 
of  tbe  most  celebrated  of  our  fraternity,  fell 
into  this  misfortune  yesterday  in  bis  para- 
graph from  Berlin  of  tbe  twenty-sixth  of  July. 
•  Count  Wartembourg,'  says  he,  *  great  cham. 
berlain,  and  chief  minister  of  this  court,  who 
on  Monday  last  accompanied  tbe  king  of  Prussia 
to  Oranienburg,  was  taken  so  very  ill,  that  on 
Wednesday  bis  life  was  despured  of;  and  we 
bad  a  report,  that  bis  Excellency  was  dead.' 

1  humbly  presume  that  it  flatters  tbe  narra- 
tion, to  say  bis  Excellency  in  a  ease  which  is 
common  to  all  men ;  except  you  would  infer 
what  is  not  to  be  inferred,  to  wit,  that  tbe  au- 
thor designed  to  say,  '  all  wherein  he  excelled 
others  was  depaKed  from  him.* 
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charity  calk  you  Friend,  I  say,  it  it  very  un- 
just to  rally  bim  for  this  term  to  a  stranger, 
when  you  yourself,  in  all  your  phrases  of  dis- 
tinction, confouod  phrases  of  honour  into  no 
use  at  aU. 

Tom  Courtly,  who  is  the  pink  of  courtesy,  is 
an  instance  of  how  little  moment  an  undistin- 
guishing  application  of  sounds  of  honour  are  to 
those  who  understand  themselves.  Tom  never 
fails  of  paying  his  oheisance  to  every  man  he 
sees,  who  has  title  or  office  to  make  him  con* 
spicuous ;  but  his  deference  is  wholly  given  to 
outward  considerations.  I,  who  know  him, 
can  tell  him  within  half  an  acre,  how  much 
land  one  man  has  more  than  another  by  Tom's 
how  to  him.  Title  is  all  be  knows  of  honour, 
and  civility  of  friendship :  for  this  reason,  be- 
cause be  cares  for  no  man  living,  he  is  reli- 
giously strict  in  performing,  what  be  calls,  his 
respects  to  you.  To  this  end  be  is  very  learned 
in  pedigree  ;  and  will  abate  something  in  the 
ceremony  of  his  approaches  to  a  man,  if  he  is 
in  any  doubt  about  the  bearing  of  his  coat  of 
arms.  What  is  the  most  pleasant  of  all  his 
character  is,  that  he  acts  with  a  sort  of  inte- 
grity in  these  impertinences ;  and  tbuuf^h  be 
would  not  do  any  solid  kindness,  he  is  wonder- 
fully just  and  careful  not  to  wrong  his  quality. 
But  as  integrity  is  very  scarce  in  the  world,  I 
cannot  forbear  having  respect  for  the  imper- 
tinent :  it  is  some  virtue  to  be  bound  by  any 
thing.  Tom  and  I  are  upon  very  g^od  terms, 
for  the  respect  be  has  for  the  bouse  of  Bicker- 
staff.  Though  one  cannot  but  laugh  at  his 
serious  consideration  of  things  so  little  essen- 
tial, one  must  have  a  value  even  for  a  frivolous 
good  conscience. 


No.  JfOS.J     Tuesday,  August  1,  1710 

V^wtttf  «S*  $Tatn*  orm  vX«oy  tyitov  «a»7of 

Hesiod.  Oper.  et  DkT.  vcr.  90. 

Fnoli  I  noi  to  know  bow  fw  an  hainble  lot 
F.xcowU  iibuDdance  by  luJuMloc  got ; 
llow  heAllb  mid  temperance  bless  the  nutk  swaio, 
WHile  huranr  deatroys  ber  pamper'd  train. 

A.  Wynne* 

F\rom  mjf  own  Apartment,  July  31. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  us  two  very  strong 

desires;   hunger,  for  the  preservation  of  the 

individuals ;  and  lust,  for  the  support  of  the 

species ;    or,  to  speak  more  intelligibly,  the 


dation,  that  we  are  under  tbe  necessity  •• 
seeking  fur  the  agreeable  companion,  and  th 
honourable  mistress.  By  this  cultivation  • 
art  and  reason,  our  wants  are  made  pleasures 
and  the  gratification  of  our  desires,  undei 
proper  restrictions,  a  work  no  way  below  ou. 
noblest  faculties.  Tbe  wisest  man  may  main 
tain  his  character,  and  yet  consider  in  what 
manner  he  shall  best  entertain  his  friend  or 
divert  his  mistress.  Nay,  it  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing  a  derogation  to  him,  that  he  can  in  no  in- 
stances show  so  true  a  taste  of  bis  life,  or  bis 
fortune.  What  concerns  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  appetites,  as  it  is  elevated  into  love, 
I  shall  have  abundant  occasion  to  discourse  of» 
before  1  have  provided  for  tbe  numberless 
crowd  of  damsels  I  have  proposed  to  take  care 
of.  Tbe  subject  therefore  of  the  present  paper 
shall  be  that  part  of  society,  which  owes  its 
beginning  to  the  common  necessity  of  Hunger. 
When  this  is  considered  as  tbe  support  of  our 
being,  we  may  take  in  under  the  same  head 
Thirst  also ;  otherwise,  when  we  are  pursuing 
the  glutton,  the  drunkard  may  make  his  es- 
cape. The  true  choice  of  our  diet,  and  our 
companions  at  it,  seems  to  consist  in  that 
which  contributes  most  to  cheerfulness  and 
refreshment :  and  these  certainly  are  best  con- 
sulted by  simplicity  in  the  food,  and  sincerity 
in  the  company.  By  this  rule  are,  in  the  first 
place,  excluded  from  pretence  to  happiness  all 
meals  of  state  and  cei^raony,  which  are  per- 
formed in  dumb-show,  and  greedy  suUenness. 
At  tbe  boards  of  the  great,  they  say,  you  shall 
have  a  number  attending  with  as  good  habits  and 
countenances  as  tbe  guests,  which  only  circum- 
stance must  destroy  the  whole  pleasure  of  tbe 
repast :  for  if  such  attendants  are  introduced 
for  the  dignity  of  their  appearance,  modest 
minds  are  shocked  by  considering  them  as 
spectators ;  or  else  look  upon  them  as  equals, 
for  whose  servitude  they  are  in  a  kind  of  suf- 
fering. It  may  be  here  added,  that  tbe  sump- 
tuous side-board,  to  an  ingenuous  eye,  has  often 
more  the  air  of  an  altar  than  a  table.  I'lie 
next  absurd  way  of  ei^joying  ourselves  at  meals 
is,  where  tbe  bottle  is  plied  without  being  called 
fur,  where  humour  takes  place  of  appetite,  and 
the  good  company  are  too  dull,  or  too  merry, 
to  know  any  enjoyment  in  their  senses. 

lliough  this  part  of  time  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  life,  it  must  be  also  con- 
sidered, that  life  itself  is  to  the  endless  being 
of  man  hut  what  a  meal  is  to  this  life,  not  va- 
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wttb  the  distinction  of  the  Eaten  and  the 
Sw;«Uowers.  The  Eaters  sacrifice  atl  their 
senses  and  understanding  to  this  appetite.  The 
Swallowers  hurry  themselves  out  of  both,  with- 
out pleasioif  this  or  any  other  appetite  at  all. 
The  latter  are  improved  brutes,  the  former^ 
degenerated  men.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
it  would  not  be  improper  to  add  to  my  dead 
and  livinf  men,  persons  in  an  intermediate 
state  of  humanity,  under  the  appellation  nf 
Dtfter/.  The  Dozers  are  a  sect,  who,  instea<l 
of  keeping  their  appetites  in  subjection*  live 
in  sulijection  to  them ;  nay,  they  are  so  truly 
slaves  to  them,  that  they  keep  at  too  ^reat  a 
distance  ever  to  come  into  their  presence. 
Within  my  own  acquaintance,  I  know  those 
that  I  dare  say  have  forgot  that  they  ever  were 
hunfi;ry,  and  are  no  less  utter  stranji^rs  to 
thirst  and  weariness;  who  are  beholden  to 
sauces  for  their  food,  and  to  their  food  for  their 
weariness. 

J  hare  often  wondered,  cimsidering  the  ex- 
cellent and  choice  spirits  that  we  have  among 
our  divines,  that  they  do  not  think  of  putting 
vicioas  habits  hito  a  more  contemptible  and 
unlovely  fi^re  than  they  do  at  present.  So 
many  men  of  wit  and  spirit  as  there  are  in 
•acred  orders,  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
the  fashion  of  their  side.  The  leaders  in  hu- 
man society  are  more  effectually  prevailed 
upon  this  way  than  can  essily  be  imagined. 
I  have  more  than  one  in  my  thoughts  at  this 
time,  capable  of  doing  this  against  all  the  'op- 
position of  the  most  witty,  as  well  as  the  most 
voluptuous.  There  may  possibly  be  more  ac- 
ceptable subjects;  but  sure  there  are  none 
more  usefijl.  It  is  visible,  that  though  men*s 
fortunea,  circumstances,  and  pleasures,  give 
them  prepossessions  too  strong  to  regard  any 
nnention  either  of  punishments  or  rewards, 
they  will  listen  to  what  makes  them  inconsi- 
Jemble  or  mean  in  the  imaginations  of  others, 
and,  by  dee(rees,  in  their  own. 

It  Is  certain  such  topics  are  to  be  touched 
upon,  in  the  light  we  mean,  only  by  men  of 
the  most  consummate  prudence*  as  well  as  ex- 
of^lent  wit:  for  these  discourses  are  to  be 
macte,  if  made,  to  run  into  example,  before 


Happy  genius !  he  is  the  better  man  for  beiiy 
a  wit.  The  best  way  to  praise  this  author  is 
to  quote  him  ;  and  1  think  I  may  defy  any 
man  to  say  a  greater  thing  of  him,  or  his  abi- 
lity, than  that  there  are  no  paragraphs  in  the 
whole  discourse  J  speak  of  below  these  which 
Cbllow. 

After  having  recommended  the  satisfaction 
of  the  mind,  and  the  pleasure  of  conscience, 
he  proceeds : 

'  An  ennobling  property  of  it  is>  that  it  is 
such  a  pleasure  as  never  satiates  or  wearies ; 
for  it  properly  affects  the  spirit ;  and  a  spirit 
feels  no  weariness,  as  being  privileged  from  the 
causes  of  it.  But  can  the  epicure  say  so  of  any 
of  the  pleasures  that  he  so  much  dotes  upon  ? 
Do  they  not  expire  while  they  satisfy,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes*  rerresbment,  determine  in 
loathing  and  unquietness?  How  short  is  the 
interval  between  a  pleasure  and  a  burden  ! 
How  undiscernible  the  transition  from  one  to 
the  other !  Pleasure  dwells  no  longer  upon  the 
appetite  than  the  necessities  of  nature,  which 
are  quickly  and  easily  provided  for ;  and  then 
all  that  follows  is  a  load  and  an  oppression. 
Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  Hunger,  is  only  a 
new  labour  to  a  tired  digestion.  Every  draught 
to  him  that  has  quenched  his  thirst,  is  but  a 
further  quenching  of  nature,  and  a  provision 
for  rheum  and  diseases,  a  drowning  of  the 
quickness  and  activity  of  the  spirits. 

'  He  that  prolongs  his  meals,  and  sacrifices 
his  time,  as  well  as  his  other  conveniences,  to 
his  luxury,  how  quickly  does  he  outset  hit 
pleasure  !  And  then,  how  is  all  the  following 
time  bestowed  upon  ceremony  and  surfeit! 
until  at  length,  after  a  long  fatigue  of  eating, 
and  drinking,  and  babbling,  he  concludes  the 
great  work  of  dining  genteely,  and  so  makes  a 
shift  to  rise  from  table,  that  he  may  lie  down 
upon  his  bed  ;  wherct  after  he  has  slept  him- 
self into  some  use  of  himself,  l^'  much  ado  he 
staggers  to  his  table  again,  and  there  acts  over 
the  same  brutish  scene :  so  that  he  passes  his 
whole  life  in  a  doxed  condition,  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  with  a  kind  of  drowsiness  and 
confusion  upon  hii  senses,  which,  what  pleasure 
it  can  be,  is  hard  to  conceive.    All  that  is  of 
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onljr,  end  in  giiniof  either  the  aflbcUoD  or  the 
esteem  of  those  with  whom  they  convene. 
Esteem  makes  a  man  powerful  in  business, 
and  aflfeetion  desirable  in  conversation ;  which 
is  certainly  the  reason  that  very  ag^reenble 
men  foil  of  their  point  in  the  world*  and  those 
who  are  by  no  means  such,  arrive  at  it  with 
much  ease.  If  it  be  visible  in  a  man*s  carriage 
that  he  has  a  stronf^  paMion  to  please,  no  one 
is  much  at  a  loss  how  to  keep  measures  with 
him;  because  there  is  always  a  balance  in 
people's  hands  to  make  up  with  him,  by  giving 
him  what  he  still  wants  in  exchange  for  what 
vou  think  6t  to  deny  him.  Such  a  person  aslcs 
with  diffidence,  and  ever  leaves  room  for  dcr 
nial  by  that  softneu  of  his  complexton.  At 
the  same  time  he  himself  is  capable  of  denying 
nothing,  even  what  be  is  not  able  to  perform. 
The  other  sort  of  man  who  courts  esteem, 
having  a  quite  different  view,  has  as  difivrent 
a  behaviour ;  and  acts  as  much  by  the  dictates 
of  bis  reason  as  the  other  does  by  the  impulse 
of  his  inclination.  You  must  pay  for  every 
thing  you  have  of  him.  He  considers  mankind 
as  a  people  in  commerce,  and  never  gives  out 
of  himself  what  he  is  sure  will  not  come  in 
with  interest  from  another.  All  bis  words  and 
actkms  tend  to  the  advancement  of  his  repu- 
tatton  and  his  fortune,  towards  which  he  makes 
hourly  progress,  because  he  lavishes  no  part  of 
bis  good- will  upon  such  as  do  not  make  some 
advances  to  merit  it.  The  man  who  values 
aflectran,  sometimes  becomes  popular ;  he  who 
aims  at  esteem,  seldom  fails  of  growing  rich. 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  these  different 
men,  as  persons  who  endeavoured  to  be  valued 
and  beloved  from  design  or  ambition ;  but 
tbey  appear  quite  in  another  figure,  when  you 
observe  the  men  who  are  agreeable  and  ve> 
nerable  from  the  force  of  their  natural  incli- 
nations. We  affect  the  company  of  him  who 
has  least  regard  of  himself  in  his  carriage,  who 
throws  himself  into  unguarded  gayety,  volun- 
tary  mirth,  and  general  good  humour;  who 
has  nothing  in  his  head  but  the  present  hour, 
and  seems  to  have  all  his  interest  and  passions 
gratified,  if  every  man  else  in  the  room  is  as 
\  as  Uaseif.  This  man  usually  has 


I  was  the  other  day  walking  with  Jack  Gainly 
towards  LincolnVinn-walks :  we  met  a  fellow 
who  is  a  lower  officer  where  J^ck  is  in  the  di- 
rection. Jack  cries  to  him,  *  So,  how  is  it, 
Mr. «— —  ?*  He  answers,  '  Mr.  Gainly,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  well.'  Thit  expression  of 
equality  gave  my  friend  a'pang,  which  appeared 
in  the  flush  of  bis  countenance.  '  Pr'jrthee 
Jack,'  says  I, '  do  not  be  angiy  at  the  man  ; 
for  do  what  you  will,  the  man  can  only  love 
you ;  be  contented  with  the  image  the  man 
has  of  thee ;  for  if  thou  aimest  at  any  other, 
it  must  be  hatred  or  contempt.'  I  went  on, 
and  told  him>  '  Look  you,  Jack,  I  have  beard 
thee  sometimes  talk  like  an  oracle  for  half  an 
hour,  with  the  sentiments  of  a  Roman,  the 
closeness  of  a  schoolman,  and  the  integrity 
of  a  divine;  but  then.  Jack,  while  I  ad- 
mired thee,  it  was  upon  topics  which  did  not 
concern  thyself;  and  where* the  greatness  of 
the  subject,  added  to  thy  being  personally  un 
concerned  in  it,  created  all  that  was  great  in 
thy  discourse.'  I  did  not  mind  his  being  a 
little  out  of  humour ;  but  comforted  him,  fay 
giving  him  several  instances  of  men  of  our  ae- 
quaintance,  who  had  no  one  quality  in  any 
eminence,  that  were  much  more  esteemed 
than  he  was  with  very  many :  '  but  the  thing 
is,  if  your  character  is  to  give  pleasure,  men 
will  consider  >ou  only  in  that  light,  and  not  in 
those  acts  which  turn  to  esteem  and  venera* 
tion.' 

When  I  think  of  Jack  Gainly,  I  cannot  but 
reflect  also  upon  his  sister  Gatty.  She  is  young, 
witty,  pleasant)  innocent.  This  is  her  natural 
character;  but  when  she  observes  any  one  ad- 
mired for  what  tbey  call  a  line  woman,  she  is 
all  the  next  day  womanly,  prudent,  observing, 
and  virtuous.  She  is  every  moment  asked  in 
her  prudential  behaviour,  whether  she  is  not 
well  ?  Upon  which  she  as  often  answers  in  a 
fret, '  Do  people  think  one  must  be  always 
romping,  always  a  Jackpudding?'  1  never  fail 
to  enquire  of  her,  if  my  lady  such-a-one,  that 
awful  beauty,  was  not  at  the  play  last  night  ? 
She  knows  the  connection  between  that  ques- 
tion and  her  change  of  humour,  and  sajrs,  *  It 
would  be  very  well  if  some  people  would  exa- 
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of  thirty.  Luokt  k  bloomiof  and  amoroiis, 
and  but  a  little  above  fifteen.  The  mother 
loolct  very  much  younger  than  tlie  it,  the  girl 
very  much  older.  If  it  were  poe&ible  to  fix  the 
girl  to  her  iiclc  bed,  and  preserve  the  portion, 
the  uae  of  which  the  mother  partalces,  the  good 
widow  Flavia  would  certainly  do  it.  But  for 
fear  of  Lucia'i  escape,  the  mother  is  forced  to 
be  constantly  attended  with  a  rival  that  ex- 
plains ber  age,  and  draws  off  the  eyes  of  her 
admirers.  The  jest  is,  they  can  never  be  to- 
gether in  strangers'  company,  but  Lucy  is 
eternally  reprimanded  for  something  very  par- 
ticulur  in  her  behaviour ;  for  which  she  has 
the  malice  to  say, '  she  hopes  she  shall  always 
obey  her  parenu.'  She  carried  her  passion  of 
Jealousy  to  that  height  the  other  day,  that, 
coming  suddenly  into  the  room,  and  surprising 
eolonel  Lofty  speaking  rapture  on  one  knee  to 
her  mother,  she  clapped  down  by  him,  and 
asked  her  blessing. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  proper  to  tell 
fomily  occurrences  of  this  nature ;  but  we  every 
day  see  the  same  thing  happen  in  public  cun- 
rersation  of  the  world.  Men  cannot  be  con- 
tented with  what  is  laudable,  but  they  must 
have  all  that  is  laudable.  This  affectation  is 
what  decoys  the  familiar  man  into  pretences 
to  take  state  upon  him,  and  the  contrary  cha- 
racter to  the  folly  of  aiming  at  being  winning 
and  complaisant.  But  in  these  cases  men  may 
easily  lay  aside  what  they  are,  but  can  never 
arrive  at  what  they  are  not. 

Afl  to  the  pursuits  after  affection  and  esteem, 
the  fair  sex  are  happy  in  this  particular,  that 
with  them  the  one  is  much  more  nearly  related 
to  the  other  than  in  men.  The  love  of  a  wo- 
man is  inseparable  from  some  esteem  of  her; 
and  as  she  is  naturally  the  object  of  affection, 
the  woman  who  has  your  esteem  has  also  some 
degree  of  your  love.  A  man  that  dotes  on  a 
woman  for  her  beauty,  will  whisper  his  friend, 
*  that  creature  has  a  great  deal  of  wit  when 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  her.*  And  if  you 
examine  the  bottom  of  your  esteem  for  a  wo- 
man, you  will  find  you  have  a  greater  opinion 
of  her  beauty  than  any  body  else.  As  to  us 
men,  I  design  to  pass  most  of  my  time  with 
the  facetious  Harry  Bickerstaff;  but  William 
Bickerstaff,  the  most  prudent  man  of  our 
fiamily,  shall  be  my  executor. 


No.  307.]  Saturday^  Augusi  5, 1710. 

Firom  my  own  Jlpartment^  Jugiut  4. 
Having  yesterday  morning  received  a  paper 
of  Latin  verses,  written  with  much  elegance 
In  honour  of  these  my  papers,  and  being  in- 
formed at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  com- 
posed by  a  youth  under  age,  I  read  them  with 
much  delight,  as  an  instance  of  his  improve- 
ment.   There  is  not  a  greater  pleasure  to  old 


age,  than  seeing  young  peopie  entertain  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  as  that  we  can  partake 
of  their  enjoyments.  On  such  occasions  we 
flatter  ourselves,  that  we  are  not  quite  laid 
aside  in  the  world ;  but  that  we  are  either 
used  with  gratitude  for  what  we  were,  or  ho- 
noured for  what  we  are.  A  well-inclined  young 
man,  and  whose  good-breeding  is  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  nature  and  virtue,  must  needs 
take  delight  in  being  agreeable  to  his  elders, 
as  we  are  truly  delighted  when  we  are  not  the 
jest  of  them.  When  I  say  this,  I  must  confesa 
I  cannot  but  tbiak  it  a  very  lamentable  thing, 
that  there  should  be  a  necessity  for  making 
that  a  rule  of  life,  which  should  be.  methiukf, 
a  mere  instinct  of  nature.  If  reflection  upon 
a  man  in  poverty,  whom  we  once  knew  in 
riches,  is  an  argument  of  commiseration  with 
generous  minds  j  sure  old  age«  which  is  a  decay 
from  that  vigour  which  the  young  possess,  and 
must  certainly,  if  nut  prevented  against  their 
will,  arrive  at,  should  be  more  forcibly  the 
object  of  that  reverence  which  honest  spirits 
are  inclined  to,  from  a  sense  of  being  them- 
selves liable  to  what  they  observe  has  already 
overtaken  others. 

My  three  nephews,  whom,  in  June  last  te^iia 
twelvemonth^  I  disposed  of  according  to  their 
several  capacities  and  inclinations ;  the  first  to 
the  university,  the  second  to  a  merchant,  and 
the  third  to  a  woman  of  quality  as  her  page, 
by  my  invitation  dined  with  me  to-day.  It  is 
my  custom  often,  when  I  have  a  mind  to  give 
myself  a  more  than  ordinary  cheerfulness,  to 
invite  a  certain  young  gentlewoman  of  our 
neigh bourho<id  to  make  one  of  the  company. 
She  did  me  that  favour  this  day.  The  presence 
of  a  beautiful  woman  uf  honour,  Xfy  minds 
which  are  not  trivially  disposed,  displays  an 
alacrity  which  is  n&t  to  be  communicated  by 
any  other  object.  It  was  not  unpleasant  to 
me,  to  look  into  her  thoughts  of  the  company 
she  was  in.  She  smiled  at  the  party  of  plea- 
sure I  had  thought  of  for  her,  which  was 
composed  of  an  old  man  and  three  boys.  My 
scholar  my  citizen,  and  myself,  were  very  soon 
neglected  ;  and  the  young  courtier,  by  the  how 
he  made  to  her  at  her  entrance,  engaged  her 
observation  without  a  rival.  I  observed  the 
Oxonian  not  a  little  discomposed  at  this  pre- 
ference, while  the  trader  kept  his  eye  upon  his 
uncle.  My  nephew  Will  had  a  thousand  secret 
resolutions  to  break  in  upon  the  discourse  of 
bis  younger  brother,  who  gave  my  fair  compa- 
nion a  full  account  of  the  fashion,  and  what 
was  reckoned  most  becoming  to  this  com- 
plexion, and  what  sort  of  habit  appeared  best 
upon  the  other  shape.  He  proceeded  to  ac- 
quaint her,  who  uf  quality  was  well  or  sick 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  named  very 
familiarly  all  his  lady*s  acquaintance,  not  for- 
getting her  very  words  when  he  spoke  of  their 
characters.    Besides  all  this,  he  had  a  road  of 
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flatteiy ;  and  upon  her  enqoiriog,  what  sort  of 
woman  lady  Lovely  was  in  her  person, '  Really, 
madam,*  says  the  Jackanapes,  *  she  is  exactly 
•f  your  hei|^ht  and  shape ;  but  as  you  are  fair, 
#ie  is  a  brown  woman.'  There  was  no  endur- 
ing^ that  this  fop  should  outshine  us  all  at  this 
onmerciful  rate ;  therefore  1  thtniprht  fit  to 
talk  to  my  young  scholar  concerning  his  studies; 
and  because  1  would  throw  his  learning  into 
present  senrice*  I  desired  him  to  repeat  to  me 
the  translation  he  bad  made  of  some  tender 
verses  in  TheocritiA.  He  did  so,  with  an  air 
of  elegance  peculiar  to  the  college  to  which 
1  sent  him.  1  made  some  exceptions  to  the 
turn  of  the  phrases;  which  he  defended  with 
much  modesty,  as  believing  in  that  place  the 
matter  was  rather  to  consult  the  softness  of  a 
twahrs  passion,  than  the  strength  of  liis  expres- 
sions. It  soon  appeared,  that  Will  had  out- 
stripped his  brother  in  the  opinion  of  our  young 
lady.  A  little  poetry,  to  one  who  is  bred  a 
cfaolar,  has  the  same  effect  that  a  good  car« 
riage  of  his  person  has  on  one  who  is  to  live 
in  courts.  The  favour  of  women  is  so  natural 
a  pauion,  that  I  envied  both  the  boys  their 
success  in  the  approbation  of  my  guest ;  and 
I  thought  the  only  person  invulnerable  was 
my  young  trader.  During  the  whole  meal, 
I  could  observe  in  the  children  a  mutual  con- 
tempt and  scorn  of  each  other,  arising  from 
their  diflWrent  way  of  life  and  education,  and 
took  that  occasion  to  advertise  them  of  such 
growing  distates  ;  which  might  mislead  them 
in  their  future  life,  and  disappoint  their  friends, 
as  well  as  themselves,  of  the  advantages  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  diversity  of  their 
professions  and  interests. 

The  prejudices  which  are  growing  up  be- 
tween these  brothers  from  the  different  ways 
of  education,  are  what  create  the  most  fatal 
misunderstandings  in  life.  But  all  distinctions 
of  disparagement,  merely  from  our  eircum- 
stances,  are  such  as  will  not  bear  the  exami- 
nation of  reason.  The  courtier,  the  trader, 
and  the  scholar,  should  all  have  an  eqtial  pre* 
tensicm  to  the  denomination  of  a  gentleman. 
That  tradesman  who  deals  with  roe  in  a  cora- 
nioJity  which  I  do  not  understand,  with  up- 
rightness, has  much  more  right  to  that  cha- 
racter, than  the  courtier  that  gives  me  false 
hopes,  or  the  scholar  who  laughs  at  my  igno- 
rance. 

The  appellation  of  gentleman  is  never  to  be 
affixed  to  a  man's  circumstances,  but  to  bis 
behaviour  in  them.  For  this  reason  1  shall 
ever,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  give  my  nephews  such 
impressions  as  shall  make  them  value  them- 
selves rather  as  they  are  useful  to  others,  than 
as  they  are  conscious  of  merit  in  themselves. 
There  are  no  qualities  for  which  we  ought  to 
pretend  to  the  esteem  of  others,  but  such  as 
render  us  serviceable  to  them :  for  *  free  men 
have  no  superiors  but  benefactors.*    1  was  go- 


ing on  like  a  true  ok!  feUow  to  this  purpose  to 
my  guests  when  I  received  the  following  epistle: 

*  SIR, 
'  I  have  yours,  with  notice  of  a  benefit  ticket 
of  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  both  in- 
closed by  Mr.  Elliot,  who  had  my  numbers  for 
that  purfKise.  Your  philosophic  advice  came 
very  seasonably  to  me  with  that  good  fortune : 
but  I  must  be  so  sincere  with  you  as  to  ac- 
knowledge, 1  owe  my  present  moderation  more 
to  my  own  folly  than  your  Mi<;dom.  You  will 
think  this  strange  until  I  inform  you,  that  1 
had  fixed  my  thoughts  upon  the  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  and  had,  with  that  expectation, 
laid  down  so  many  agreeable  |.lans  for  my  lie- 
haviour  towards  my  new  lovers  and  old  friends, 
that  1  have  received  this  favour  of  fortune 
with  an  air  of  disappointment.  This  is  inter- 
preted, by  all  who  know  not  the  springs  of 
my  heart,  as  a  wonderful  piece  of  humility. 
I  hope  my  present  state  of  mind  will  grow  into 
that;  but  1  confess  my  conduct  to  be  now 
owing  to  another  cause.  However,  I  know  yoa 
will  approve  my  taking  hold  even  of  imperfec- 
tions to  find  my  way  towards  virtue,  which  ia 
so  feeble  in  us  at  the  best,  that  we  are  ofteo 
beholden  to  our  faults  for  the  first  appearances 
of  it.  '  I  am.  Sir, 

'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'  ClILOK. 
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— —  If  yoa  complain  of  heat, 

'I'liey  mb  th*  aiM\%eatinK  brow,  and  swear  they  sweat. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  August  7. 
An  old  acquaintance,  who  met  me  this  mom- 
ng,  seemed  overjoyed  to  see  me,  and  told  me 
I  looked  as  well  as  he  had  kaown  me  do  these 
forty  years:  *  but,'  coutinued  he,  *  not  quite 
the  man  you  were,  when  we  visited  together 
at  lady  Brightly *s.  Oh  !  Isaac,  those  days  are 
over.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  such  6ne 
creatures  now  living  as  we  then  conversed 
with  ?'  He  went  on  with  a  thousand  incoherent 
circumstances,  which,  in  his  imagination,  must 
needs  please  me ;  but  they  had  the  quite  con- 
trary effect.  The  flattery  with  which  he  began, 
in  teiring  me  how  well  I  wore,  was  not  dis- 
agreeable ;  but  his  indiscreet  mention  of  a  set 
of  acquaintance  we  had  out-lived,  recalled  ten 
thousand  things  to  my  memory,  which  made 
me  reflect  upon  my  present  condition  with 
regret.  Had  he  indieed  been  so  kind  as,  after 
a  long  absence,  to  felicitate  me  upon  an  indo- 
lent and  easy  old  age;  and  mentioned  how 
much  he  and  I  had  to  thank  for,  who  at  our 
time  of  day  could  walk  firmly,  eat  heartily, 
and  converse  cheerfully,  be  had  kept  up  my 
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pleasure  in  myself.  Rut  of  n\\  m.inkind,  there 
nrm  none  so  shocking  a^  these  injudicious  civil 
people.  They  ordinarily  begin  upon  somfthing 
that  they  know  niu«t  be  a  satisfaction;  but 
then,  for  fear  of  the  imputation  of  flattery, 
they  follow  it  with  the  la«t  thing  in  the  world 
of  which  you  would  he  reminded.  It  is  thi^ 
that  perplexes  civil  persons.  The  reason  that 
there  is  such  a  general  outcry  among  us  against 
flatterers  is,  that  there  are  so  very  few  good 
ones.  It  is  the  nicest  art  in  this  life,  and  is  a 
part  of  eloquence  which  does  not  want  the 
preparation  that  is  necessary  to  all  other  parts 
of  it,  that  your  audience  should  be  your  well- 
wishers ;  for  praise  from  an  enemy  is  the  most 
pleasing  of  all  commendations. 

It  is  generally  to  \it  observed,  that  the  per- 
son most  agreeable  to  a  man  Jhr  a  constancy 
U  he  that  hns  no  shining  qualities,  hut  i^ 
a  cert.iin  degree  above  great  imperfections; 
whom  he  can  live  with  as  his  inferior,  and  who 
will  either  overlook,  or  not  observe  his  little 
defects.  Such  an  easy  companion  as  this  either 
now  and  then  throws  out  a  little  flattery,  or 
lets  a  man  silently  flatter  himself  in  hi'«  supe- 
riority to  him.  If  you  take  notice,  there  is 
hirdly  a  rich  man  in  the  world,  who  h.is  n<»t 
such  a  led  friend  of  small  consideration,  who 
is  a  darling  for  his  insigniflcancy.  It  is  a  great 
Ciise  to  have  one  in  our  own  shapt'  a  species 
l>elow  us,  and  who,  without  being  listed  in 
our  service,  is  by  nature  of  our  retinue.  These 
dependants  are  of  excellent  use  on  a  rainy  day, 
or  when  a  man  has  not  a  mind  to  dress  ;  or  to 
exclude  solitude,  when  one  has  neither  a  mind 
to  that  or  to  company.  I'hcre  are  of  this 
good-natured  order,  who  are  so  kind  as  to 
divide  themselves,  and  do  these  good  offices  to 
many.  Five  or  six  of  them  visit  a  whole  quarter 
of  the  town,  and  exclude  the  spleen,  without 
fee?,  from  the  families  they  frequent.  If  they 
do  not  prescribe  physic,  they  can  be  company 
when  you  take  It.  Very  great  benefactors  to 
the  rich,  or  those  whom  they  call  p«'oplc  at 
their  ease,  are  your  persons  of  no  consequence. 
I  have  known  some  of  them,  by  the  help  of  a 
little  cunning,  make  delicious  flatterers.  They 
know  the  course  of  the  town,  and  the  general 
characters  of  persons ;  by  this  means  they  will 
sometimes  tell  the  most  agreeable  falsehoods , 
imaginable.  They  will  acquaint  you,  that' 
stich  a-one  of  a  quite  contrary  party  said. 
*That  though  you  were  engaged  in  different 
interests,  yet  he  bad  the  greatest  respect  for 
your  good  sense  and  address.'  Wben  one  of 
these  has  a  little  cunning,  he  passes  his  time 
in  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  himself  and  bis 
friends  ;  for  his  position  is  never  to  report  or 
speak  a  displeasing  thing  to  his  friend.  As  for 
letting  him  %o  on  in  an  error,  he  knows,  ad- 
vice against  them  is  the  office  of  persoiA  of 
greater  talents  and  less  discretion. 

The  Latin  word  for  a  flatterer,  astentator. 


implies  no  more  than  a  person  that  barely  con- 
sents ;  and  indeed  such  a-one,  if  a  man  were 
able  to  purchase  or  maintain  him,  cannot  be 
bought  too  dear.  Such  a-one  never  contra- 
diets  you ;  but  gains  upon  you,  not  by  a  ful- 
some way  of  commending  you  in  broad  terms, 
but  liking  whatever  you  propose  or  utter ;  at 
the  same  time,  is  ready  to  beg  your  pardon, 
and  gainsay  you,  if  you  chance  to  speak  ill  of 
yourself. .  An  old  lady  is  very  seldom  without 
luch  a  companion  as  this,  who  can  recite  the 
names  of  all  her  lovers,  and  the  matches  re- 
fused by  her  in  the  days  when  she  minded  such 
vanities,  as  she  is  pleased  to  call  them,  though 
she  so  much  approves  the  mention  of  them. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  a  woman's  flatterer  it 
generally  elder  than  herself;  her  yeari  serving 
at  once  to  recommend  her  patroness's  age,  and 
to  add  weigiit  to  her  complaisance  in  all  other 
particulars. 

We  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  ex* 
tremely  necessitous  in  this  particular.  1  have 
indeed  one  who  smokes  with  me  often;  but 
his  parts  are  so  low,  that  all  the  incense  he 
does  me  is  to  All  his  pipe  with  me,  and  to  be 
out  at  just  as  many  whifl*^  as  1  take.  This  is 
all  the  praise  or  assent  that  he  is  capable  of; 
yet  there  are  more  hours  when  1  would  rather 
be  in  his  company  than  in  that  of  the  brightest 
man  I  know.  It  would  be  a  bard  matter  to 
give  an  account  of  this  inclination  to  be  flat- 
tered ;  but  if  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  it,  we 
shall  Hnd,  that  the  pleasure  in  it  is  something 
like  that  of  receiving  money  which  we  lay  out* 
Every  man  thinks  he  has  an  estate  of  reputa- 
tion, and  is  glad  to  see  one  that  will  bring  any 
of  it  home  to  him.  It  is  no  matter  how  dirty 
a  l>ag  it  is  conveyed  to  him  in,  or  by  how 
clownish  a  messenger,  so  the  money  be  good. 
All  that  we  want,  to  be  pleased  with  flattery, 
is  to  Wlieve  that  the  man  is  sincere  who  gives 
it  us.  It  is  by  this  one  accident,  that  absurd 
creatures  often  outrun  the  most  skilful  in  this 
art.  Their  want  of  ability  is  here  an  advan- 
tage ;  and  their  bluntness,  as  it  is  the  seeming 
effect  of  sincerity,  is  the  best  cover  to  artiAce. 

Terence  introduces  a  flatterer  talking  to  a 
coxcomb,  whom  be  cheats  out  of  a  livelihood ; 
and  a  third  person  on  the  stage  makes  on  him 
this  pleasant  remark,  *  This  feltow  has  an  art 
of  making  fools  madmen.'  The  love  of  flattery 
is,  indeed,  sometimes  the  weakueas  of  a  great 
mind ;  but  yeu  see  it  also  in  persons,  who  other- 
wise discover  no  manner  of  relish  of  any  thing 
above  mere  sensuality.  These  latter  it  some- 
times improves ;  but  always  debases  the  former. 
A  fool  is  in  himself  the  object  of  pity,  until  he 
is  flattered.  By  the  force  of  that,  his  stupidity 
is  raised  into  affectation,  and  he  becomes  o' 
dignity  enough  to  be  ridiculous.  I  remember 
a  droll,  that  upon  one's  mying,  *  The  times 
are  so  ticklish,  that  there  must  great  care  be 
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with  an  air  of  surliness  and  honesty,  *  If  people 
will  be  free,  let  them  be  so  in  the  manner  that 
I  am,  who  never  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face.' 
He  had  no  reputation  for  saying  dan^rous 
truths ;  therefore  when  it  was  repeated,  *  You 
abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face?'  '  Yes,'  says  he 
*  I  flatter  him.' 

It  is  indeed  the  f^reatest  of  injuries  to  flatter 
any  but  the  unhappy,  or  such  as  are  displeased 
with  themselves  for  some  infirmity.  In  this 
latter  case  we  have  a  member  of  our  club, 
who,  when  sir  Jeffery  falls  asleep,  wakens  him 
with  snoring:.  This  makes  sir  Jeflfery  hold  up 
for  some  moments  the  louf^r,  to  see  there  are 
men  younger  than  himself  among  us,  who  are 
more  lethargic  than  he  is. 

When  flattery  is  practised  upon  any  other 
consideration,  it  is  the  most  abject  thing  in 
nature ;  nay,  I  cannot  think  of  any  character 
below  the  flatterer,  except  he  that  envies 
him.  You  meet  with  fellows  prepared  to  be 
as  mean  as  possible  in  their  condescensions 
and  expressions;  but  they  want  persons  and 
talents  to  rise  up  to  such  a  baseness.  As  a 
coxcomb  is  a  fool  of  parts,  so  is  a  flatterer  a 
knave  of  parts. 

The  best  of  this  order,  that  I  know,  is  one 
who  disguises  it  under  a  spirit  of  contradiction 
or  reproof.  He  told  an  arrant  driveller  the 
other  day,  that  he  did  not  care  for  being  in 
company  with  him,  because  he  heard  he  turned 
bis  absent  friends  into  ridicule.  And  upon 
lady  Autumn's  disputing  with  him  about  some> 
thing  that  happened  at  the  Revolution,  he  re- 
plied with  a  very  angry  tone,  '  Pray,  madam, 
give  me  leave  to  know  more  of  a  thing  in 
which  I  was  actually  concerned,  than  you  who 
were  then  in  your  nurse's  arms.' 


No.  ?09.]     Saturday^  August  10,  1710. 

From  my  own  Apartment ^  August  9. 

A  NOBLA  painter,  who  has  an  ambition  to 
draw  a  history  piece,  has  desired  me  to  give 
him  a  subject,  on  which  he  may  show  the  ut- 
most force  of  his  art  and  g^ius.  For  this 
purpose,  1  have  pitched  upon  that  remarkable 
Bicident  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  his 
physician.  This  prince,  in  the  midst  of  his 
conquests  in  Persia,  was  seiied  by  a  violent 
fever;  and,  according  to  the  account  we  have 
of  his  vast  mind,  his  thoughts  were  more  em- 
ployed about  his  recovery,  as  it  regarded  the 
war,  than  as  it  concerned  his  own  life.  He 
professed,  a  slow  method  was  worse  than  death 
to  him ;  because  it  was,  what  he  more  dreaded, 
an  interruption  of  his  glory.  He  desired  a 
dangerous,  so  it  mif^ht  be  a  speedy  remedy. 
During  this  impatience  of  the  king,  it  is  well 
known  that  Darius  had  offered  an  immense 
sum  to  any  one  who  should  take  away  h'u  life. 


But  Philippni,  the  most  esteemed  and  moat 
knowing  of  his  physicians,  promised,  that 
within  three  days'  time  he  would  prepare  a 
medicine  for  him,  which  weuld  restore  him 
more  expeditiously  than  could  be  imagined. 
Immediately  after  this  engagement,  Alexander 
receives  a  letter  from  the  most  considerable  €k 
his  captains,  with  intelligence  that  Darius  had 
bribed  Philippus  to  poison  him.  Every  cir- 
cumstance imaginable  favoured  this  suspicion  ; 
but  this  monarch,  who  did  nothing  hut  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  concealed  the  letter; 
and  while  the  medicine  was  preparing,  spent  all 
his  thoughts  u|Mm  his  behaviour  in  this  impor- 
tant incident.  From  hi«  long  soliloquy,  be 
came  to  this  resolution  :  *  Alexander  must  not 
lie  here  alive  to  be  oppressed  by  his  enemy. 
I  will  not  believe  my  physician  guilty ;  or,  I 
will  perish  rather  by  his  g^uilt,  than  my  owo 
diffidence.' 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Fnilippus  enters  with 
the  potion.  One  cannot  but  form  to  one's  self 
on  this  occasion  the  encounter  of  their  eyes, 
the  resolution  in  those  of  the  patient,  and  the 
benevolence  in  the  countenance  of  the  physi* 
cian.  The  hero  raised  himself  in  hb  bed,  and, 
holding  the  letter  in  one  hand,  and  (he  potion 
in  the  other,  drank  the  medicine.  It  will  ex- 
ercise my  friend's  pencil  and  brain  to  place 
this  action  in  its  proper  beauty.  A  prince  ob- 
serving the  features  of  a  suspected  traitor,  alter 
having  drunk  the  poison  he  offered  him,  is  a 
circumstance  so  full  of  passion,  that  it  will 
require  the  highest  strength  of  his  imagination 
to  conceive  it,  much  more  to  express  it.  But 
as  painting  is  eloquence  and  poetry  in  mecha- 
nism, I  shall  raise  his  ideas,  by  reading  with 
him  the  finest  draughts  of  the  passions  con- 
cerned in  this  circumstance,  from  the  most  ex- 
cellent poets  and  orators.  The  confidence 
which  Alexander  assumes  from  the  air  of  Phi- 
lippus's  face  as  he  is  reading  his  accusation, 
and  the  generous  disdain  which  is  to  rise  in 
the  features  of  a  faUely  accused  man,  are  prin- 
cipally to  be  regarded.  In  this  particular  he 
must  heighten  his  thoughts,  by  reflecting,  that 
he  is  not  drawing  only  an  innocent  man  tra- 
duced, but  a  man  zealously  afflected  to  bis 
person  and  safety,  full  of  resentment  for  bein£ 
thought  false.  How  shall  we  contrive  to  ex- 
press the  highest  admiration,  mingled  with 
disdain  ?  How  shall  we  in  strokes  of  a  pencil 
say,  what  Philippus  did  to  his  prince  on  this 
occasion  ?  '  Sir,  my  life  never  depended  on 
yours  more  than  it  does  now.  Without  know- 
ing this  secret,  I  prepared  the  potion,  which 
you  have  taken  as  what  concerned  Philippus 
no  less  than  Alexander ;  and  there  is  nothing 
new  in  this  adventure,  but  that  it  makes  me 
still  more  admire  the  generosity  and  confidence 
of  my  master.'  Alexander  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  said, '  Philippus,  I  am  confident 
you  had  rather  I  had  anv  other  way  to  have 
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manifested  the  feitQ  I  have  in  yon,  than  «  case 
which  so  nearly  concerns  roe :  and  in  gratitude 
I  BOW  assure  you,  I  am  anxious  for  the  effect  of 
your  medicine,  more  for  your  sake  than  my 
own.' 

My  painter  is  employed  by  a  man  of  sense 
and  wealth  to  furnish  him  a  ^llery;  and  I 
shall  join  with  my  friend  in  the  desiring  part. 
C  It  is  the  ^reat  use  of  pictures,  to  raise  in  our 
^  minds  either  apveable  ideas  of  our  absent 
^  fHends,  or  hig^h  images  of  eminent  personages. 
^  But  the  latter  design  is,  roethinks,  carried  on 
in  a  very  improper  way ;  fur  to  fill  a  room  full 
of  battle-pieces,  pompous  histories  of  sieges, 
and  a  tall  hero  alone  in  a  crowd  of  insignificant 
figures  about  him,  is  of  no  consequence  to  pri- 
vate men.  But  to  place  before  our  eyes  great 
and  illustrious  men  in  those  parts  and  circum- 
stances of  life,  wherein  their  behaviour  may 
have  an  effect  upon  our  minds ;  as  being  such 
as  we  partake  with  them  merely  as  they  were 
men  ;  such  as  these,  I  say,  may  he  just  and 
useful  ornaments  of  an  elegant  apartment.  In 
this  collection  therefore  that  we  are  making, 
I  we  will  not  have  the  battles,  but  the  sentiments 
of  Alexander.  The  affair  we  were  just  now 
speaking  of  has  circumstances  of  the  highest 
nature ;  and  yet  their  grandeur  has  little  to  do 
with  his  fortune.  If,  by  observing  such  a 
piece,  as  that  of  his  taking  a  bowl  of  poison 
with  so  much  magnanimity,  a  man,  the  next 
time  he  has  a  fit  of  the  spleen,  is  less  froward 
to  bis  fnend  or  his  servants ;  thus  far  is  some 
improvement. 

I  have  frequently  thought,  that  if  we  had 
many  draughts  which  were  historical  of  certain 
passions,  and  had  the  true  figure  of  the  great 
men  we  see  transported  by  them,  it  would  be 
of  the  roost  solid  advantage  imaginable.  To 
consider  this  mighty  man  on  one  occasion, 
administering  to  the  wants  of  a  poor,  soldier  be- 
numbed with  cold,  with  the  greatest  huma- 
nity ;  at  another  barbarously  stabbing  a  faith- 
ful officer ;  at  one  time,  so  generously  chaste 
and  virtuous  as  to  give  bis  captive  Statira  her 
liberty;  at  another,  burning  a  town  at  the 
instigation  of  Thais.  These  changes  in  the 
same  person  are  what  would  be  more  beneficial 
lessons  of  morality,  than  the  several  revolutions 
in  a  great  man's  fortune.  There  are  but  one 
or  two  in  an  age,  to  whom  the  pompous  inci- 
dents of  his  life  can  be  exemplary ;  but  I,  or 
any  man,  may  be  as  sick,  as  good-natured,  as 


drawn  in  red,  or  in  armour,  who  never  dreamed 
to  destroy  any  thing  above  a  fox,  is  a  common 
and  ordinary  offence  of  this  kind.  But  I  shall 
give  an  account  of  our  whole  gallery  on  ano  ;ber 
occasion. 


##^^^^«^^^ 


No.  f  10.]     Salanfoy,  jfugutt  1«,  17iO. 

Shter^taney  August  10. 

I  DM>  myself  the  honour  this  day  to  make 
a  visit  to  a  lady  of  quality,  who  is  one  of  those 
that  are  ever  railing  at  the  vices  of  the  age, 
but  mean  only  one  vice,  because  it  is  the  only 
vice  they  are  not  guilty  of.  She  went  so  far 
as  to  fall  foul  on  a  young  woman,  who  has  had 
imputations  ;  but  whether  they  were  just  or 
not,  no  one  knows  but  herself.  However  that 
is.  she  is  in  her  present  behaviour  modest,hum- 
ble,  pious,  and  discreet.  I  thought  it  became 
me  to  bring  this  censorious  lady  to  reason,  and 
let  her  see,  she  was  a  much  more  vicious  woman 
than  the  person  she  spoke  of. 

'  Madam,'  said  I, '  you  are  very  severe  to  this 
poor  young  woman,  for  a  trespass  which  I 
believe  Heaven  has  forgiven  her,  and  for  which, 
you  see,  she  is  for  ever  out  of  countenance.' 
*  Nay,  Mr.  Bickerstaff,*  she  interrupted,  *  if  you 
at  this  time  of  day  contradict  people  of  virtue, 

and  stand    up  for  ill   women* *  No,   no, 

madam,*  said  I, '  not  so  fast ;  she  is  reclaimed, 
and  I  fear  you  never  will  be.  Nay,  nay,  madam, 
do  not  be  in  a  passion  ;  but  let  roe  tell  you 
what  you  are.  You  are  indeed  as  good  as  your 
neighbours  ;  but  that  is  being  vpry  bad.  You 
are  a  woman  at  the  head  of  a  family,  and  lead 
a  perfect  town-lady's  life.  You  go  on  your 
own  way,  and  consult  nothing  hat  your  glass. 
What  imperfections  indeed  you  see  there,  you 
immediately  mend  as  fast  as  you  can.  You 
may  do  the  same  by  the  faults  I  tell  you  of; 
for  they  are  much  more  in  your  power  to 
correct. 

*  You  arc  to  know,  then,  that  you  visiting 
ladies  that  carry  your  virtue  from  house  to 
house  with  so  much  prattle  in  each  other's 
applause,  and  triumph  over  other  people's 
faults,  1  grant  you,  have  but  the  speculation 
of  vice  in  your  own  conversations ;  but  promote 
the  practice  of  it  in  all  others  you  have  to  do 
with. 

*  As  for  you,  madam,  your  time  passes  away 
in   dressing,  eating,   sleeping,   and    praying. 
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coDTcy  your  ladyfbip  to  cbarcb.  While  you 
are  praying  there,  they  are  cursing,  swearinf , 
and  drinking  In  an  ale-houie.  During  the 
time  also  which  your  ladyship  sets  apart  for 
heaven,  you  are  to  know,  that  your  cook  is 
sweating  and  fretting  in  preparation  for  your 
dinner.  Soon  after  your  meal  you  make  visits, 
and  the  whole  world  that  belongs  to  you  speaks 
all  the  ill  of  you  which  you  are  repeating  of 
others.  You  see,  madam,  whatever  way  you 
go,  all  about  you  are  in  a  very  broad  one.  The 
morality  of  these  people  it  is  your  proper  hu8i> 
ness  to  enquire  into;  and  until  you  reform 
them,  you  had  best  let  your  equals  alone; 
otherwise,  if  I  allow  you,  you  are  nut  vicious, 
you  roust  allow  me  you  are  not  virtuous.' 

I  took  my  leave,  and  received  at  my  coming 
borne  the  following  letter: 

•  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 
*  I  have  lived  a  pure  and  undeBled  virgin 
these  twenty-seven  years ;  and  I  assure  you, 
it  is  with  great  g^rief  and  sorrow  of  heart  I  tell 
you,  that  1  become  weary  and  impatient  of  the 
derision  of  the  giggters  of  our  sex  ;  who  call  me 
old  maid,  and  tell  me,  I  shall  lead  apes.  If 
you  are  truly  a  patron  of  the  distressed,  and 
an  adept  in  astnilogy,  you  will  advise  whether 
I  shall,  or  ought  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  the 
impertinences  of  my  own  sex,  to  give  way  to 
the  importunities  of  youn.  1  assure  you,  1 
am  surrounded  wHh  both,  though  at  preseut 
a  forkMV.  1  am,  &c.' 

I  must  defer  my  answer  to  this  lady  out  of 
a  point  of  chronology.  She  says,  she  has  been 
twenty-seven  years  a  maid ;  but  1  fear,  accord- 
ing to  a  common  error,  she  dates  her  virginity 
from  her  birth,  which  is  a  very  erroneous 
method ;  for  a  woman  of  twenty  is  no  more  to 
be  thought  chaste  so  many  years,  than  a  man 
of  that  age  can  be  said  to  have  been  so  long 
valiant.  We  must  not  allow  people  the  favour 
uf  a  virtue,  until  they  have  been  undiT  the 
temptation  to  the  contrary.  A  woman  is  not 
a  maid  until  her  birth -day,  as  we  call  it,  of  her 
Aftcenth  year.  My  plaintiff  is  therefore  desired 
to  Inform  me,  whether  she  is  at  preseut  in  her 
twenty-eighth  or  forty-third  year,  and  she  shall 
\»3  despatched  accordingly. 

St,  Jam^t  Gfffw0'k(mse,  Arngua  11. 
A  merchant  came  hither  this  rooming,  and 
read  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  his  at 


l»     mmmm    .I«»«hI    «lk*    7*k 
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in  order  to  intercept  them  within  a  day's  roarcb 
of  our  army.  The  king  of  Spain  was  appre* 
bensive  the  enemy  might  make  such  a  move> 
ment,  and  commanded  general  Stanhope  with  a 
body  of  horse,  consisting  of  fourteen  squadrons, 
to  observe  their  coune,  and  prevent  their  pas- 
sage over  the  rivers  Segra  and  Noguera,  between 
Lerida  and  Balaguer.  It  happened  to  be  the 
first  day  that  officer  had  appeared  abroad  after 
a  dangerous  and  violent  fever ;  but  he  received 
the  king's  commands  on  this  occasion  with  a 
joy  which  surmounted  his  present  weakness, 
and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  last  month  came 
up  with  the  enemy  on  the  plains  of  Balagtier. 
The  duke  of  Anjou's  rear-guard,  consisting  of 
twenty-six  squadrons,  that  general  sent  intel- 
ligence of  their  posture  to  the  king,  and  desired 
his  majesty's  orders  to  attack  them.  During 
the  time  which  he  waited  for  bis  instructions, 
he  made  bit  disposition  for  the  charge,  which 
was  to  divide  themselves  into  three  bodies; 
one  to  be  commanded  by  himself  in  the  centre, 
a  body  on  the  right  by  count  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  and  the  third  on  the  left  by  the  earl  of 
Rocliford.  Upon  the  receipt  of  his  majesty's 
direction  to  attack  the  enemy,  the  general 
himself  charged  with  the  utmost  vigour  and 
resolution,  while  the  earl  of  Rochford  and 
count  Maurice  extended  themselves  on  his 
right  and  left,  to  prevent  the  advantage  the 
enemy  might  make  of  the  superiority  of  their 
numbers.  What  appears  to  have  misled  the 
enemy's  general  in  this  affair  was,  that  it  was 
not  supposed  practicable  that  the  con  federates 
would  attack  hiia  till  they  had  received  a 
reinforcement.  For  this  reason,  he  pursued 
his  march  without  facing  about  till  we  were 
actually  coming  on  to  engagement.  General 
Stanhope's  disposition  made  it  impracticable  to 
do  it  at  that  time;  count  Maurice  and  the 
earl  of  Rochford  attacking  them  in  the  instant 
in  which  they  were  forming  themselves.  The 
charge  was  ma<Ie  with  the  greatest  gallantry, 
and  the  enemy  very  soon  put  into  so  great  dis- 
order, that  their  whole  cavalty  were  com- 
manded to  support  their  rear-guard.  Upon 
the  advance  of  this  reinforcement,  all  the  horse 
of  the  king  of  Spain  were  come  up  to  sustain 
general  Stanhope,  insomuch,  that  the  battle 
improved  to  a  general  engagement  of  the  ca- 
valiy  of  both  armies.  After  a  warm  dtsputit 
for  some  time,  it  ended  in  the  utter  defeat  of 
all  the  duke  of  Anjou's  horse.  Upon  the  des- 
patch of  these  advices,  that  prince  was  retiring' 
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been  reported  hy  the  enemy  dead  of  bis  wounds; 
but  he  received  only  a  tligfat  contusion  on  the 


P.  S.  We  acknowledge  you  here  a  mighty 
brave  people ;  but  you  are  said  to  love  quar- 
relling so  well,  that  you  cannot  be  quiet  at 
home.  •  The  favourers  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
among  us  affirm,  that  this  Stanhope,  who 
could,  as  it  were,  get  out  of  his  sick-bed  to 
fight  against  their  king  of  Spain,  must  be  of 
the  antimonarchical  party. 

No.  «ll.]     Tuesday f  August  15, 1710. 

~    ■     Ntc<|oco  BKMftrare,  et  aentk>  taqtam. 

Juv,  &U.  vU.  66. 

What  1  can  Cincy  but  can  ne'er  ezprca. 

Drydtn, 
Sunday t  Aug^tst  13. 
If  there  were  no  other  consequences  of  it, 
but  barely  that  human  creatures  on  this  day 
assemble  themselves  before  their  Creator,  with- 
out regard  to  their  usual  employments,  their 
minds  at  leisure  from  the  cares  of  this  life,  and 
their  bodies  adorned  with  the  best  attire  they 
can  bestow  on  them ;  I  say,  were  this  mere 
outward  celebration  of  a  sabbath  all  that  is 
expected  from  men,  even  that  were  a  laudable 
distinction,  and  a  purpose  worthy  the  human 
nature.  But  when  there  is  added  to  it  the 
sublime  pleasure  of  devotion,  our  being  is 
exalted  above  itself;  and  he  who  spends  a 
seventh  day  in  the  contemplation  of  the  next 
life,  will  not  easily  fiUl  into  the  corruptions  of 
this  in  the  other  six.  They,  who  never  admit 
thoughts  of  this  kind  into  their  imaginations, 
lose  higher  and  sweeter  satisfactions  than  can 
be  raised  by  any  other  entertainment.  The 
most  illiterate  man  who  is  touched  with  devo* 
tion,  and  uses  frequent  exercises  of  it,  contracts 
a  certain  greatness  of  mind,  mingled  with  a 
noble  simplicity,  that  raises  him  above  those 
of  the  same  condition  ;  and  there  is  an  inde- 
lible mark  of  goodness  in  those  who  sincerely 
possess  it.  It  is  hardly  possible  it  should  be 
otherwise;  for  the  fervours  of  a  pious  mind 
will  naturally  contract  such  an  earnestness  and 
attention  towards  a  better  being,  as  will  make 
the  ordinary  passages  of  life  go  oif  with  a  be- 
coming indifference.  By  this  a  man  in  the 
lowest  condition  will  not  appear  mean,  or,  in 
the  most  splended  fortune,  insolent 

As  to  all  the  intricacies  and  vicissitudes,  un* 
6et  which  men  are  ordinarily  entangled  with 
the  utmost  sorrow  and  passion,  one  who  is 
«levoted  to  heaven,  when  be  falls  into  such  dif- 
iiculties,  is  led  by  a  clue  through  a  labyrinth. 
As  to  this  world,  he  does  not  pretend  to  skill 
in  the  mazes  of  it ;  but  fixes  his  tlioughts  upon 
one  certainty,  that  he  shall  soon  be  out  of  it. 
And  we  may  ask  very  boldly,  what  can  be  a 
more  sure  consolation  than  to  have  a  hope  in 
death  ?  When  men  are  arrived  at  thinking  of 


their  very  dissolution  with  pleasure,  how  few 
things  are  there  that  can  be  terrible  to  them ! 
Certainly,  nothing  can  be  dreadful  to  such 
spirits,  but  what  wouM  make  death  terrible  to 
them,  falsehood  towards  man,  or  impiety  to- 
wards heaven.  To  such  as  these,  as  there  are 
certainly  many  such,  the  gratifications  of  inno- 
cent pleasures  are  doubled,  even  with  reflections 
upon  their  imperfectk>n.  The  disappointments 
which  naturally  attend  the  great  promises  we 
make  ourselves  in  expected  enjoyments,  strike 
no  damp  upon  such  men,  but  only  quicken 
their  hopes  of  soon  knowing  joys  which  are 
too  pure  to  admit  of  allay  or  satiety. 

It  is  thought,  among  the  politer  sort  of 
mankind,  an  imperfection  to  want  a  relish  of 
any  of  those  things  which  refine  our  lives. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  the  acceptance  which 
eloquence,  mtisic,  and  poetry  make  in  the 
world ;  and  I  know  not  why  devotion,  consi- 
dered merely  as  an  exaltation  of  ourhappiness, 
should  not  at  least  be  so  far  regarded  as  to  be 
considered.  It  is  possible  the  very  enquiry 
would  lead  men  into  such  thoughts  and  grati" 
fications  as  they  did  not  expect  to  meet  with 
in  this  place.  Many  a  good  acquaintance  has 
been  lost  from  a  general  prepossession  in  his 
disfavour,  and  a  severe  aspect  has  often  hid 
under  it  a  very  agreeable  companion. 

There  are  no  distinguishing  qualities  among 
men  to  which  there  are  not  false  pretenders  ; 
but  though  none  is  more  pretended  to  than 
that  of  devotk>n,  there  are  perhaps  fewer  suc- 
cessful impostors  in  this  kind  than  any  other. 
There  is  something  so  natively  great  and 
good  in  a  person  that  is  truly  devout,  that  an 
awkward  man  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  gen- 
teel, as  a  hypocrite  to  be  pious.  The  con- 
straint in  woids  and  actions  are  equally  visible 
in  both  cases ;  and  any  thing  set  up  in  their 
room  does  but  remove  the  endeavourers  farther 
off  from  their  pretensions.  But,  however  the 
sense  of  true  piety  is  abated,  there  is  no  other 
motive  of  action  that  can  carry  us  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  with  alacrity  and  reso- 
lution. But  piety,  like  philosophy,  when  it  is 
superficial,  does  but  make  men  appear  the 
worse  for  it ;  and  a  principle  that  is  but  half 
received  does  but  distract,  iitstead  of  guiding 
our  behaviour.  When  I  reflect  upon  the 
unequal  conduct  of  Lotius,  I  see  many  things 
that  run  directly  counter  to  his  interest; 
therftfore  1  cannot  attribute  his  labours  for  the 
public  good  to  ambition.  When  1  consider 
his  disregard  to  his  fortune  I  cannot  esteem 
him  covetous.  How  then  can  I  reconcile  bis 
neglect  of  himself,  and  bis  zeal  for  others  ?  I 
have  long  suspected  him  to  be  a '  little  pious :' 
but  no  man  ever  hid  bis  vice  with  greater 
caution  than  he  does  his  virtue.  It  was  the 
praise  of  a  great  Roman, '  that  he  had  rather 
be,  than  appear  good.'  But  such  is  the  weak- 
ness of  Lotius,  that  I  dare  say.  he  tud  rather 
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bt  esteemed  irreligious  than  devuut.  By  I 
know  not  wbat  impatience  of  raillery,  be  it 
wonderfully  fearfal  of  bein^  thought  too  great 
a  believer.  A  bundred  little  devices  are  made 
Qse  of  to  bide  a  time  of  private  devotion  ;  and 
be  will  allow  you  any  suspicion  of  bis  being  ill 
employed,  so  you  do  not  tax  him  with  being 
well.  But  alas !  how  mean  is  such  a  behaviour  ? 
To  boast  of  virtue,  is  a  most  ridiculous  way  of 
disappointing  the  merit  of  it,  but  not  so  pitiful 
as  that  of  being  ashamed  of  it.  How  unhappy 
is  the  wretch,  who  makes  the  most  absolute 
and  independent  motive  of  action  the  cause  of 
perplexity  and  inconstancy !  How  different  a 
figure  does  Cdicolo*  make  with  all  who  know 
him!  His  great  and  superior  mind,  frequently 
exalted  by  the  raptures  of  heavenly  meditation, 
is  to  all  bis  friends  of  the  same  use,  as  if  an 
angel  were  to  appear  at  the  decision  of  their 
disputes.  They  very  well  understand,  he  is  as 
much  disinterested  and  unbiassed  as  such  a 
being.  He  considers  all  applications  made  to 
him,  as  those  addresses  will  affect  his  own  ap- 
plication to  heaven.  All  his  determinations 
are  delivered  with  a  beautiful  humility ;  and 
he  pronounces  bis  decisions  with  the  air  of  one 
who  is  more  frequently  a  supplicant  than  a 
judge. 

Thus  bumble,  and  thus  great,  is  the  man 
who  is  move<l  by  piety,  and  exalted  by  devotion. 
But  behold  this  recommended  by  the  masterly 
hand  of  a  great  divine  I  have  heretofore  made 
bold  with. 

'  It  is  such  a  pleasure  as  can  never  cloy  or 
overwork  the  mind  ;  a  delight  that  grows  and 
improves  under  thought  and  reflection ;  and 
while  it  exercises,  does  also  endear  itself  to  the 
mind.  All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  must 
needs  weary,  because  they  transport ;  and  all 
transportation  is  a  violence  ;  and  no  violence 
can  be  lasting;  but  determines  upon  the  falling 
of  the  spirits,  which  are  not  able  to  keep  up 
that  height  of  motion  that  the  pleasure  of  the 
tenses  raises  them  to.  And  therefore  bow  in- 
evitably does  an  immoderate  laughter  end  in 
a  sigh,  which  is  only  nature's  recovering  itself 
after  a  force  done  to  it :  but  the  relirioui  nle*. 


be  carries  about  in  bis  boiom«  without  alarm- 
ing either  the  eye  or  the  envy  of  the  workl. 
A  man  putting  all  his  pleasures  into  this  one, 
is  like  a  traveller  putting  all  his  goods  into  one 
jewel ;  the  value  is  the  same,  and  the  conve^ 
nience  greater.' 


No.  S12.]     Thursday,  August  17,  1710. 

From  mv  own  Jpariment,  August  16. 
I  HAVE  had  much  importunity  to  answer  the 
following  letter : 

«MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

'  Reading  over  a  volume  of  yoars,  I  find  the 
words  simplex  mundiiiis  mentioned  as  a  de- 
scription of  a  very  well-dressed  woman.  I  beg 
of  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  sex,  to  explain  these 
terms.  I  cannot  comprehend  what  my  brother 
means  when  he  tells  me,  they  signify  my  own 
name,  which  is,        .  '  Sir, 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

*  PLAIN  ENGLISH.* 

I  think  the  lady's  brother  has  given  us  a  very 
good  idea  of  that  elegant  expression  ;  it  bein^ 
the  greatest  beauty  of  speech  to  be  close  and 
intelligible.  To  this  end,  nothing  is  to  be 
more  carefully  consulted  than  plainness.  In 
a  lady's  attire  this  is  the  single  excellence; 
for  to  be,  what  some  people  call,  fine,  is  the 
same  vice  in  that  case,  as  to  be  florid,  is  io 
writing  or  speaking.  I  have  studied  and  writ 
on  this  important  subject,  until  I  almost  de- 
spair of  making  a  reformation  in  the  females 
of  this  island;  where  we  have  more  beauty 
than  in  any  spot  in  the  universe,  if  we  did  not 
disguise  it  by  false  garniture,  and  detract  from 
it  by  impertinent  improvements.  I  have  by 
me  a  treatise  concerning  piniierst  which,  I 
have  some  hopes,  will  contribute  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  present  head-dresses,  to  which  I 
have  solid  and  unanswerable  objections.  But 
most  of  the  errors  in  that,  and  other  particu- 
lars of  adorning  the  bead,  are  crept  into  the 
world  from  the  ignorance  of  modem  tirewomens 
for  it  is  come  to  that  nass.  that  an  awkward 
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Uf  «Hth  her  hair  iied  b0ek  after  the  modtrn 
way  ?  But  tucb  is  tbe  folly  of  oar  ladies,  that 
because  one  wbo  is  a  beauty,  out  of  ostentation 
ofher  beiof  sucb,  takes  care  to  wear  sometbiof 
that  sbe  knows  cannot  be  of  any  consequence 
to  her  complexion ;  I  say,  our  women  run  on 
so  heedlessly  in  the  fashion,  that  though  it  is 
the  interest  of  some  to  hide  as  much  of  then- 
faces  as  possible,  yet  because  a  leading  toast 
appeared  with  a  backward  head-dreu,  the  rest 
shall  follow  the  mode,  without  obsenring  that 
the  author  of  the  fashion  assumed  it  because 
it  could  become  no  one  but  herself. 

Flavia  is  erer  well-dressed,  and  always  the 
genteelest  woman  you  meet :  but  the  make  of 
her  mind  very  much  contributes  to  tbe  onia- 
ment  of  her  body.  She  has  the  greatest  simpli- 
city of  manners  of  any  of  her  sex.  This  makes 
crery  thing  look  native  about  her,  and  her 
clothes  are  so  exactly  fitted,  that  they  appear, 
as  it  were,  part  of  her  person.  £very  one  that 
sees  her  knows  her  to  be  of  quality  ;  but  her 
distinction  is  owing  to  her  manner,  and  not  to 
her  habit.  Her  beauty  is  full  of  attraction, 
but  not  of  allurement.  There  is  such  a  com- 
posure in  her  looks,  and  propriety  in  her  dress, 
that  you  would  think  it  impossible  she  should 
change  the  garb,  you  one  day  see  her  in,  for 
any  thing  so  becoming,  uutU  you  next  day  see 
ber  in  another.  There  is  no  other  mystery  in 
this,  but  that  however  she  is  apparelled,  she 
is  herself  the  same ;  for  there  is  so  immediate 
a  relation  between  our  thoughts  and  gestures, 
that  a  woman  must  think  well  to  look  well. 

But  this  weighty  subject  I  must  put  off  for 
some  other  matters,  in  which  my  correspon- 
dents are  urgent  for  answers ;  which  I  shall 
do  where  I  can,  and  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
otben  where  I  cannot. 

*  MR.  BICKERSTAFF,  AagMl  13,  1710. 

'  Taking  the  air  the  other  day  on  horse-back 
in  the  green  lane  that  leads  to  Southgate,  I 
discovered  coming  towards  me  a  person  well 
mounted  in  a  mask ;  and  I  accordingly  ex- 
pected, as  any  one  would,  to  have  been  robbed.* 
But  when  we  came  up  with  each  other,  the 


turned  my  hone,  with  a  design  to  pursue  him 
to  London,  and  g^t  him  apprehended,  on  sus- 
picion of  being  a  highwayman:  but  when  I 
reflected,  that  it  was  the  proper  office  of  the 
magistrate  to  punish  only  knaves,  and  that 
we  bad  a  Censor  of  Great  Britain  for  people  of 
another  denomination,  I  Immediately  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  him  in  your  court  only. 
This  uiyustifiable  frolic  I  take  to  be  neither  wit 
nor  humour,  therefore  hope  you  will  do  me, 
and  as  many  others  as  were  that  day  frighted. 
Justice.  '  I  am,  Sir, 

'  Your  friend  and  servant. 


•SIR, 


•J.  L.' 


'  The  gentleman  begs  your  pardon,  and 
frighted  you  out  of  fear  of  frighting  you ;  for 
he  is  just  come  out  of  the  small-pox.* 

«MR.  BICKERSTAFF. 
*  Your  distinction  concerning  the  time  of 
commencing  virgins  is  allowed  to  be  just.  1 
write  you  my  thanks  .for  it,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  my  life,  and  twelfth  of  my  vir- 
ginity. But  1  am  to  ask  you  another  question: 
may  a  woman  be  said  to  live  any  more  years  a 
maid,  than  she  continues  to  be  courted  ? 

I  am,  &c.' 

« SIR,  AnfOit  15, 1710. 

'  I  observe  that  the  Postman  of  Saturday 
last,  giving  an  account  of  the  action  in  Spain, 
has  this  elegant  turn  of  expression ;  general 
Stanhope,  who  in  tbe  whole  action  expressed 
as  much  bravery  as  conduct,  received  a  contu- 
sion in  his  right  shoulder.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know,  whether  this  cautious  politician  means 
to  commend  or  to  rally  him,  by  saying,  '  He 
expressed  as  much  bravery  as  conduct  ?'  If 
you  can  explain  this  dubious  phrase,  it  will  in- 
form the  public,  and  oblige.  Sir, 

'  Your  humble  servant,  &c.* 


No.  91S.]    Saturday,  Anguei  19, 1710. 

Sheer-lane,  Auguti  18. 
There  has  of  late  crept  in  among  the  down- 
right Enrlish  a  mirhty  spirit  of  dissimulation. 
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to  cbouM  one  another,  they  make  but  very 
awkwurd  ro^et;  and  their  didlike  to  each 
other  M  Mklom  so  well  dissembled,  but  it  is 
suspected.  When  once  it  is  so,  it  had  as  good 
be  professed.  A  man  who  dissembles  well  must 
have  none  of  what  we  call  stomach,  otherwise 
he  will  be  cold  in  bis  professions  of  i^ood-will 
where  he  hates ;  an  imperfection  of  the  last 
ill  consequence  in  business.  This  fierceness 
in  our  natures  is  apparent  from  the  conduct 
of  our  jrounic  fellows,  who  are  not  got  into  the 
schemes  and  arts  of  life  which  the  children  of 
the  world  walk  by.  One  would  think  that,  of 
course,  when  a  man  of  any  consequence  for  his 
figure,  bis  mien,  or  his  gravity,  passes  by  a 
youth,  he  should  certainly  have  the  first  ad- 
vances of  salutation ;  but  be  is,  you  may  ob- 
serve, treated  in  a  quite  different  manner ;  it 
being  the  very  characteristic  uf  an  English  tem- 
per to  defy.  As  I  am  AD|Eiigli8bman,  I  find  it  a 
very  hard  matter  to  bring  myself  to  pull  off  the 
hat  first ;  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  be  upon 
any  good  terms  with  those  we  meet  with. 
Therefore  the  first  advance  is  of  high  moment. 
Men  judge  of  others  by  themselves ;  and  he  that 
will  command  with  us  must  condescend.  It 
moves  one's  spleen  very  agreeably,  to  see  fellows 
pretend  to  be  dissemblers  without  this  lesson. 
l*hey  are  so  reservedly  complaisant,  until  they 
have  learned  to  resign  their  natural  passions, 
that  all  the  steps  they  make  towards  gaining 
those  whom  they  would  be  well  with,  are  but 
so  many  marks  of  what  they  really  are,  and  not 
of  what  they  would  appear. 

The  rough  Britons,  when  they  pretend  to 
be  artful  towards  one  another,  are  ridiculous 
enough  ;  but  when  they  set  up  for  vices  they 
have  not,  and  dissemble  their  good  with  an 
affectation  of  ill,  they  are  insupportable.  I 
know  two  men  in  this  town  who  make  as  good 
figures  as  any  in  it,  that  manage  their  credit  so 
well  as  to  be  thought  atheists,  and  yet  say  their 
prayers  morning  and  evening.  Tom  Springly, 
the  other  day,  pretended  to  go  to  an  assign- 
ment with  a  married  woman  at  Rosamond's 
Pond,  and  was  seen  soon  after  reading  the  re- 
sponses with  great  gravity  at  six  o'clock  prayers. 

Sheer- lane,  AuguH  17. 
Though  the  following  epistle  bears  a  Just 


lady's  woman.  From  the  two  latter  your  scho- 
lar and  page  must  have  reaped  all  their  advan«- 
tage  above  him. — 1  know  by  this  time  you  have 
pronounced  me  a  trader.  I  acknowledge  it ; 
but  cannot  bear  the  exclusion  from  any  pre- 
tence of  speaking  agreeably  to  a  fine  woman, 
or  from  any  degree  of  generosity  that  way. 
You  have  among  us  citizens  many  weil-wtsh« 
ers ;  but  it  is  for  the  justice  of  your  represen- 
tations, which  we,  perhaps,  are  better  judges 
of  than  you  (by  the  account  you  give  of  yoar 
nephew)  seem  to  allow. 

'  To  give  you  an  opportunity  of  making  lu 
some  reparation,  1  desire  you  would  tell,  ywiv 
own  way,  the  following  instance  of  heroic  lore 
in  the  city.  You  are  to  remember,  that  some- 
where in  your  writings,  for  enlarging  the  terri- 
tories of  virtue  and  honour,  you  have  multi- 
plied the  opportunities  of  attaining  to  heroie 
virtue ;  and  have  hinted,  that  in  whatever  state 
of  life  a  man  is,  if  he  does  things  above  what  is 
ordinarily  performed  by  men  of  bis  rank,  be  u 
in  those  instances  a  hero. 

'  Tom  Trueman,  a  young  gentleman  of  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  feR  passionately  in  love  with 
the  beauteous  Almira,  daughter  to  his  master. 
Her  regard  for  him  was  no  leas  tender.  True- 
man  was  better  acquainted  with  his  master's 
affairs  than  his  daughter ;  and  secretly  lament- 
ed that  each  day  brought  him,  by  many  mis- 
carriages, nearer  bankruptcy  than  the  fbrmer. 
This  unhappy  posture  of  their  affairs  the  youth 
suspected,  was  owing  to  the  ill  management  of 
a  factor  in  whom  his  master  had  an  entire 
confidence.  Tmeman  took  a  proper  occaskm, 
when  his  master  was  mminadng  on  his  decays 
ing  fortune,  to  address  him  for  leave  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  time  with  his  foreign  cor- 
respondent. During  three  years  stay  in  that 
employment,  he  became  acquamted  with  all 
that  conoemed  his  master,  and  by  his  great 
address  in  the  management  of  that  knowledge, 
saved  him  ten  thousand  pounds.  Soon  after 
this  accident,  Trueman's  uncle  left  him  a  oon« 
siderable  estate.  Upon  receiving  that  advice, 
he  returned  to  England,  and  demanded  Almira 
of  her  fother.  The  father,  oveijoycd  at  the 
match,  offered  him  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
be  had  saved  him,  with  the  further  proposal  of 
resicninff  to  him  all  has  hu«lnMKj  tHi    1 1  ■  "     "  — 
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*  Mr  TboBMM  TraeoMui  of  Lkne-ttraet  is  en- 
cored taaoog  the  heroes  of  dumettic  life. 

«  CHARLES  LILLIE.' 


No.  1 14w]     Tuesday^  August  23, 1710. 

9olcs  d  •pcrtB  icrciM 
Frotpieeri  et  certis  polerit  cof  nnsccrc  aigiils. 

nrg.  Gctirg.  1.  ^^ 

Tb  tny  to  dtterj 

Uetorntng  snn»,  and  «  serener  sky.         Dryden, 

Firom  my  ownJpartment,  August  21. 

In  every  party  there  are  two  sorts  of  men, 
the  rigid  and  the  supple.  The  rigid  are  an 
intractable  race  of  mortals,  who  act  upon  prin- 
ciple, and  will  not,  forsooth,  fall  into  any  mea- 
sures that  are  not  consistent  with  tlieir  received 
notions  of  honour.  These  are  persons  of  a 
stubborn  unpliaot  morality  ;  that  sullenly  ad- 
here to  their  friends  when  they  are  disgraced, 
and  to  their  principles,  tliough  they  are  ex- 
ploded. I  shall  therefore  give  up  this  stiff- 
necked  generation  to  their  own  obstinacy,  and 
turn  my  thoughts  tu  the  advantage  of  the  sup- 
pie,  who  pay  their  homage  to  places,  and  not 
persons ;  and,  without  enslaving  themselves  to 
any  particular  scheme  of  opinions,  are  as 
ready  to  change  their  conduct  in  point  of  sen- 
timent as  of  fashion.  The  well-disciplined  part 
of  a  court  are  generally  so  perfect  at  their 
exercise,  that  you  may  see  a  whole  assembly, 
frum  front  to  rear,  face  about  at  once  to  a  new 
man  of  power,  though  at  the  same  time,  they 
turn  their  backs  upon  him  that  brought  them 
thither.  ^The  great  hardship  tliese  complaisant 
members  of  society  are  under,  seems  to  be  the 
want  of  warning  upon  any  approaching  change 
or  revolution ;  to  that  they  are  obliged  in  a 
hurry  to  tack  about  with  every  wind,  and  stop 
short  in  the  midst  of  a  full  career,  to  the  great 
surprise  and  derision  of  their  beholders. 

When  a  man  forsees  a  decaying  ministry,  he 
has  leisure  to  grow  a  maleconteot,  reflect  upun 
the  present  conduct,  and,  by  gradual  murmurs, 
fall  off  from  his  friends  into  a  new  party,  by 
jutt  steps  and  measures.  For  want  of  such 
aoticet,  I  bare  formerly  known  a  very  well- 


have  been  thrown  away,  and  tamed  to  no 
account,  merely  for  want  of  due  and  tiniely 
intelligence.  Nay,  it  has  been  known,  that  a 
panegyric  has  been  half  printed  off,  when  the 
poet,  upon  the  removal  of  the  minister,  has 
been  forced  to  altar  it  into  a  satire. 

For  the  conduct  therefore  of  such  useful 
persons,  as  are  ready  to  do  their  ceantiy  ser- 
vice upon  all  occasions,  I  have  an  engine  in  my 
study,  which  is  a  sort  of  a  Poiitical  Barometer, 
or,  to  speak  more  intelligibly,  a  Siaie  Wea- 
ther-glass, that  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  a 
certain  magical  liquor,  presages  all  changes 
and  revolutions  in  government,  as  the  common 
glass  does  those  of  the  weather.  This  Wea- 
ther-glass is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Cardan,*  and  given  by  him  as  a  present  to 
his  great  conntrymau  and  contemporaiy.  Ma- 
chiaval ;  which,  by  the  wi^,  may  serve  to  rectify 
a  received  error  in  chronulugy,  that  places  one 
of  these  some  years  after  the  otber.  How  or 
when  it  came  into  my  hands,  I  shall  desire  to 
be  excused,  if  I  keep  to  myself;  but  so  it  is, 
that  I  have  walked  by  it  for  the  better  part  of 
a  century  to  my  safety  at  least,  if  not  to  my 
advantage ;  and  have  among  my  papers  a  regis 
ter  of  all  the  changes  that  have  happened  in  it 
from  the  middle  of  queen  Elisabeth's  reign. 

In  the  time  of  that  princess  it  stood  long  as 
settled Jiur.  At  the  latter  end  of  king  James 
the  First,  it  fell,  to  clottdy.  It  held  several 
years  after  at  stoi'myi  insomuch,  that  at  last, 
desparing  of  seeing  any  clear  weather  at  home, 
I  followed  the  royal  exile,  and  some  time  after 
finding  my  glass  rise,  returned  to  my  native 
country,  with  the  rest  of  the  loyalists.  I  was 
then  in  hopes  to  pau  the  remainder  of  my  days 
in  settltdjair:  but  alas!  during  the  great«fU 
part  of  that  reign  the  English  nation  lay  in  a 
dead  calm,  which,  as  it  is  usual,  was  folU>wed 
by  high  winds  and  tempests,  until  of  late 
years;  in  whidi,  with  unspeakable  joy  and 
satisfaction,  I  have  seen  our  political  weather 
returned  to  settled/air,  I  must  only  observe, 
thAt  far  all  this  last  summer  my  ghiss  has 
pointed  at  changeable.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
often  apply  to  Fortune,  iEneas*s  speech  to  the 
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of  this  sort  of  preteiencey  have  been  very  cod- 
tidermble.  A  nephew  of  mine,  who  has  never 
put  his  money  into  the  stocks,  or  taken  it  out, 
without  my  advice,  has  in  a  few  years  raised 
five  hundred  pounds  to  almost  so  many  thou- 
sands. As  for  myself,  who  look  upon  riches  to 
consist  rather  in  content  than  possessions,  and 
measure  the  i^atness  of  the  mind  rather  by 
its  tranquillity  than  its  ambition,  I  have  seldom 
used  my  glass  to  make  my  way  in  the  world, 
but  often  to  retire  from  it.  This  is  a  by-path 
to  happiness,  which  was  at  first  discovered  to 
me  by  a  most  pleasing  apophthegm  of  f^tha- 
goras :  '  When  the  winds,'  says  be,  *  rise,  wor- 
ship the  echo/  That  great  philosopher  (whe- 
ther to  make  his  doctrines  the  more  venerable^ 
or  to  gild  bis  precepts  with  the  beauty  of  ima- 
gination, or  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  his  dis- 
ciples, for  I  will  not  suppose,  what  is  usually 
Slid,  that  he  did  it  to  conceal  bis  wisdom  from 
the  vulgar)  has  couched  several  admirable  pre- 
cepts in  remote  allusions,  and  mysterious  sen- 
tences. By  the  winds  in  his  apophthegm,  are 
meant  state  hurricanes  and  popular  tumults. 
•  When  these  rise,'  says  he,  *  worship  the  echo;  * 
that  is,  withdraw  yourself  from  the  multitude 
into  deserts,  woods,  solitudes,  or  the  like  r«tire- 
ments,  which  are  the  usual  habitations  of  the 
echo. 


No.  tl5.]     Tkuridujf,  Augu$i  24,  1710. 

Brom  my  own  Jpartmeni,  AuguH  23. 
Lysan DER  has  writ  to  me  out  of  the  country, 
and  tells  me,  after  many  other  circumstances, 
that  he  had  passed  a  great  deal  of  time  with 
much  pleasure  and  tranquillity;  until  his 
happiness  was  interrupted  by  an  indiscreet 
flatterer,  who  came  down  into  those  parts  to 
visit  a  relation.  With  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  represents  the  matter,  he  had  no 
small  provocation  to  be  offended  ;  for  he  at- 
tacked him  in  so  wrong  a  season,  that  he  could 
not  have  any  relish  of  pleasure  in  it ;  though, 
ptrliapty  at  another  time  it  might  have  passed 


sesrcbing  all  over  the  wood !  we  wanted  you 
at  cards  after  dinner ;  but  you  are  much  better 
employed.    I  have  heard  indeed  that  you  art 
an  excellent  scholar.     But  at  the  same  time, 
is  it  not  a  little  unkind  to  rob  the  ladies,  who 
like  you  so  well,  of  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany?   But  that  is  indeed  the  misfortune  of 
you  great  scholars ;  you  are  seldom  so  fit  for 
the  world  as  those  who  never  trouble  them- 
selves with  books.    Well,  I  see  you  are  taken 
up  with  your  learning  there,  and  I  will  leaw 
you.'    Lysander  says,  he  made  him  no  answer, 
but  took  a  resolution  to  complain  to  me. 
»  It  is    a  substantial  affliction,   when   men 
govern  themselves  by  the  rules  of  good  breed- 
ing, that  by  the  very  force  of  them  they  are 
subjected  to  the  insolence  of  those,  who  either 
never  will,  or  never  can,  understand  them. 
The  superficial  part  of  mankind  form  to  them- 
selves little  measures  of  behaviour  from  the 
outside  of  things.     By  the  force  of  these  nar- 
row conceptions,  they  act  among  themselvet 
with  applause  ;  and  do  not  apprehend  they  are 
contemptible  to  those  of  highier  understanding, 
who  are  restrained  by  decencies  above  their 
knowledge  from  showing  a  dislike.    Hence  it 
is,  that  because  complaisance  is  a  good  quality 
in  conversation,  one  impertinent  takes  upon 
him  on  all  occasions  to  commend ;  and  because 
mirth  is  agreeable,  another  thinks  fit  eternally 
to  jest.     I  have  of  late  received  many  packets 
of  letters,  complaining  of  these  spreading  evils. 
A  lady  who  is  lately  arrived  at  the  Bath  ae- 
quaints  me,  there   were   in  the  stage-coach 
wherein  she  went  down  a  common  flatterer, 
and  a  common  jester.    These  gentlemen  were, 
she  tells  me,  rivals  in  her  favour ;  and  adds, 
if  there  ever  happened  a  case  wherein  of  two 
persons  one  was  not  liked  more  than  another, 
it  was  in  that  journey.    1'bey  coffered  only  in 
proportion  to  the  deg^ree  of  dislike  between  the 
nauseous  and  the  insipid.     Both  these  charac- 
ters of  men  are  born  out  of  a  barrenness  of 
imagination.    They  are  never  fools  by  nature; 
but  become  such  out  of  an  impotent  amhitkni 
of  being,  what  she  never  intended  them,  men 
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of  the  wise,  the  convertations  of  the  agreeable, 
aod  the  whole  behaviour  of  the  modest,  it  be- 
comes a  grievance  naturally  in  my  jurisdiction. 
Among  themselves,  I  cannot  only  overlook,  but 
approve  it.  1  was  present  the  other  day  at  a 
conversation,  where  a  man  of  this  height  of 
breeding  and  sense  told  a  young  woman  of  the 
same  form,  *  To  be  sure,  madam,  every  thing 
must  please  that  comes  from  a  lady.*  She 
answered, '  I  know,  sir,  you  are  so  much  a 
gentleman,  that  you  think  so/  Why  this  was 
very  well  on  both  sides ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  such  a  gentleman  and  lady  should  do 
otherwise  than  think  well  of  one  another. 
These  are  but  loose  bints  of  the  disturbances 
in  human  society,  for  which  there  is  yet  no 
remedy;  but  I  shall  in  a  little  time  publish 
tables  of  respect  and  civility,  by  which  persons 
maybe  instructed  in  the  proper  times  and  sea- 
bons,  as  well  as  at  what  degree  of  iutimacy  a 
roan  may  be  allowed  to  commend  or  rally  his 
companions;  the  promiscuous  licence  of  which 
is,  at  present,  far  from  beiog  among  the  small 
errors  in  conversation. 

P.  S.  The  folk>wing  letter  was  left,  with  a 
request  to  be  immediately  answered,  lest  the 
artifices  used  against  a  lady  in  distress  may 
come  into  common  practice. 

•SIR, 
'  My  eldest  sister  buried  her  husband  about 
six  months  ago ;  and  at  his  funeral,  a  gentle- 
man of  more  art  than  honesty,  on  tbe  night 
of  his  interment,  while  she  was  not  herself, 
but  in  the  utmost  agony  of  her  grief,  spoke  to 
her  of  the  subgect  of  love.  In  that  weakness 
and  distraction  which  my  sister  was  in,  as  one 
ready  to  fall  is  apt  to  lean  on  any  body,  he  ob- 
tained her  promise  of  marriage,  which  was 
accordingly  consummated  eleven  weeks  after. 
There  is  no  affliction  comes  alone,  but  one 
brings  another.  My  sister  is  now  ready  to 
lie  in.  She  humbly  asks  of  you,  as  you  are  a 
friend  to  the  sex,  to  let  her  kdow,  who  is  tbe 
lawful  father  of  this  child,  or  whether  she  may 
not  be  relieved  from  this  second  marriage; 
considering  it  was  promised  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  one  may  very  well  suppose  she 
did  not  what  she  dui  voluntarily,  but  because 
she  was  helpless  otherwise.  She  is  advised 
something  about  engagements  made  in  gaol, 
which  she  thinks  the  same,  as  to  the  reason  of 
the  thing.  But,  dear  sir,  she  relies  upon  your 
adviee,  and  gives  you  her  service ;  as  does  your 
bumble  servant, 

<  REBECCA  ilJDRlFFE.' 

The  case  is  very  hard ;  and  I  fear  the  plea 
she  is  advised  to  make,  from  the  similitude  of 
a  man  who  is  in  duressct  wiH  not  prevail.  But 
though  I  despair  of  remedy  as  to  the  mother, 
the  law  gives  the  child  his  choice  of  his  fotber 
where. the  birth  is  thus  legally  ambiguous. 
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•  7b  Tsaac  Blcherstaff^  Esquire, 
*  The  humble  Petition  of  tbe  Company  of 
Linendrapers,  residing  within  tbe  liberty 
of  Westminster, 

•  SIIEWETH, 

*  That  there  has  of  fate  prevail^ed  among  the 
ladies  so  great  an  affectation  of  nakedness, 
that  they  have  not  only  left  the  bosom  wholly 
bare,  but  lowered  their  stays  some  inches  below 
the  former  mode. 

'  That,  in  particular,  Mrs.  Arabella  Overdo 
has  not  the  least  appearance  of  linen ;  and  our 
best  customers  show  but  little  above  the  small 
of  their  backs. 

'  That  by  this  means  your  Petitioners  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  advantage  of  covering  a 
ninth  part  of  every  woman  of  quality  in  Great 
Britain. 

'  Your  Petitioners  humbly  offer  the  premises 
to  your  Indulgence's  consideration,  and 
shall  ever,  &c.' 

Before  I  answer  this  Petition,  f  am  inclined 
to  examine  the  offenders  myself. 

No.  S16.]  Saturdfur,  Aug^  $6,  171(r. 

•     '  ■  Nngli  addcre  pondas.      Bor.  1  Ep.  i,  42. 

Wfif bt  aad  importince  some  t«  (rifle*  give. 

it  Wynne, 

From  my  own  Apartment^  August  25. 

Naturb  is  full  of  wonders ;  every  atom  is  a 
standing  miracle,  and  endowed  with  such  qua- 
lities, as  coittd  not  be  impressed  on  it  by  a 
power  and  wisdom  less  than  infinite.  Por  (his 
reason,  I  would  not  disconrage  any  searches 
that  are  made  into  the  most  minute  and  triviaf 
parts  of  the  creation.  However,  since  the 
world  abounds  in  the  noblest  flelih  of  specu- 
lation, it  is^  methinkk,  the  mark  of  a  little  ge- 
nius, to  be  wholly  conversant  among  insects, 
reptiles,  animalcules,  and  those  trifling  rarities 
that  furnish  out  the  apartment  of  a  virtaoso. 

There  are  some  men  whose  heads  are  so 
oddly  turned  this  way,  that  though  they  are 
utter  strangers  to  the  common  occurrences  o( 
life,  they  are  able  to  discover  the  sex  of  a 
cockle,  or  describe  the  generation  of  a  mite, 
in  all  its  circumstances.  They  are  so  Uttle 
versed  in  the  world,  that  they  scarce  know  a 
horse  from  an  ox ;  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  will 
tell  you  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  that  a 
flea  is  a  rhinoceros,  and  a  snail  a  hermaphro- 
dite. I  have  known  one  of  these  whimsical 
philosophers,  who  has  set  a  greater  value  upon 
a  collection  of  spiders  than  he  would  upon  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  has  sold  bis  coat  ofiP  his 
back  to  purchase  a  taraniuia. 

I  would  not  have  a  scholar  whofly  unac* 
quaintJMl  witb  these  secrets  and  curiosities  of 
natuire ;  but  certainly  the  raindL  of  mu,  that 
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is  capable  of  io  much  bi|;lier  coAtemplations, 
tboukl  not  be  altog^etber  A&ed  upon  such  mean 
and  disproportioned  objects.  Observations  of 
tbis  kind  are  apt  to  alienate  us  too  mucb  from 
tbe  knowled^  of  tbe  world,  and  to  make  us 
serums  upon  trifles:  by  wbieb  means  tbey  ex- 
pose pbilosopby  to  tbe  ridicule  of  tbe  witty, 
and  eontempt  of  tbe  ignorant.  In  short,  stu- 
dies of  tbis  nature  sboukl  be  tbe  diversions, 
relasaticNis,  and  amusements;  not  tbe  care, 
business,  and  concern  of  life. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  consider,  that  there 
should  be  a  sort  of  learned  men,  who  are 
wholly  employed  in  g^atbenng  together  the  re- 
fuse of  nature»  if  I  may  call  it  so,  and  boarding 
np  in  their  chests  and  cabinets  such  creatures 
as  others  industriously  avoid  tbe  sight  of.  One 
does  not  know  how  to  raentmn  some  of  tbe 
most  precious  parts  of  their  treasure,  without 
a  kind  of  an  apology  for  it.  I  have  been  shown 
a  beetle  valued  at  twenty  crowus,  and  a  toad 
at  a  hundred  x  but  we  must  take  this  fot*  a 
general  rule, '  That  whatever  appears  trivial 
er  obscene  in  the  common  notions  of  the  world, 
looks  grave  and  philosophical  in  the  eye  of  a 
virtuoso.' 

To  show  this  humour  in  its  perfection,  I  shall 
present  my  reader  with  tbe  legacy  of  a  certain 
virtuoso,  who  laid  out  a  considerable  estate 
in  natural  rarities  and  curiosities,  which  upon 
his  death-bed  be  bequeathed  to  bis  relations 
and  friends,  in  tbe  following  words: 

The  fTill  of  a  Virtuoso. 
I,  Nicholas  Giracrack,  being  in  sound  health 
of  mind,  but  in  great  weakness  of  body,  do  by 
tbis  my  last  will  and  testament  bestow  my 
worldly  goods  and  chattels  in  manner  follow- 
ing: 
Mnj^wUs,  To  my  dear  wife. 
One  b<ML  of  butterflies. 
One  drawer  of  shells, 
h  female  skeleton, 
A.  dried  cockatrice. 
MUmh  To  my  daughter  Elisabeth, 
My  receipt  for  preserving  dead  caterpil- 
lars. 
As  also  my  preparations  of  winter  May- 
dew,  and  embryo- pickle. 
Jtem^  To  my  little  daughter  Fanny, 

Three  crocodile  s  efcgs^ 
And  upon  tbe  birth  of  her  first  child,  if  she 
marries  with  her  mother's  consent, 
llie  nest  of  a  humming-bird. 
Mem^  To  my  eldest  brother,  as  an  acknow* 
Icdgment  for  the  lands  be  has  vested  in  my 
son  Charles,  !  bequeacii 

My  last  year»  collection  of  grasshoppers. 
Hen^  To  his  daughter  Susanna,  beiag  his 
only  cbiklt  I  bequeath  my 

£nglish  we^  pasted  on  royal  ptpcr, 
Wkb  my  large  folio  of  Indian  cabbage* 


Item,  To  my  learned  and  worthy  friend 
doctor  Johannes  Elscrickius,  professor  in  ana- 
tomy, and  my  associate  m  tbe  studies  of  nature, 
as  an  eternal  monument  of  ray  aflRection  and 
friendship  for  him,  I  beq«ealb 

My  rat'i  testicles,  and 

Whale*s  pizale, 
to  him  and  his  issue  male;  and  io  defauH  of 
such  issue  in  the  said  doctor  Ehcrickius,  then 
to  return  to  my  executor  and  his  beiss  for  ever. 

Having  fully  provided  for  my  nephew  Isaae^ 
by  making  over  to  him  some  years  since, 
A  homed  Scarabieiis, 
l*be  skill  of  a  rattle-snake,  and 
The  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  king, 
I  make  no  further  provision  for  him  in  this 
my  will. 

My  eldest  son  John,  having  spoke  disrespect, 
fully  of  bis  little  sister,  whom  I  keep  by  me  in 
spirits  of  wine,  and  in  many  other  instances 
l>ebaved  himself  undutifulty  towards  me^  I  do 
disinherit,  and  wholly  cut  off  from  any  part  of 
tbis  my  personal  estate,  by  giving  him  a  single 
cockle- shell. 

To  my  second  son  Charles  I  give  and  be- 
queath all  my  flowers,  plants,  minerals,  mosses, 
shells,  pebbles,  fossils,  beetles,  butterflies,  ca- 
terpillars, grasshoppers,  and  vermin,  not  above 
specified ;  as  also  all  my  monsters,  both  wet 
and  dry  ;  making  tbe  said  Charles  whole  and 
sole  [executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment: he  paying,  or  causing  to  be  paid,  the 
aforesaid  legacies  within  tbe  space  of  si-x  months 
after  my  decease.  And  I  do  hereby  revoke 
all  other  wills  whatsoever  by  me  formerly 
made. 

ADVBRIIMMKHT. 

Whereas  an  igpfiorant  upstart  in  astrology 
has  publicly  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  world» 
that  be  is  the  late  John  Partridge,  whti  died 
tbe  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1703:  These  are 
to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the 
true  John  Psrtridge  was  not  only  dead  at  that 
time,  but  continues  so  to  this  present  day. 

Beware  of  counterfeits,  for  such  are  abroad. 


No.  217.]  Tme$da9y  Angvat  ft%VrtO, 

Atqna  deos  atqoe  aau-a  vocat  cnidelia  mater. 

Flrg,  Ed.  V.  ver.  £S. 

She  dgbM,  ihe  sobbM,  and  Airioaa  wiUi  deqwir, 
AocQied  all  Ihe  godtt  and  every  aur.  Dryden, 

F^rom  my  ofM  Jpenrtmeni^  jiagust  38. 

As  I  was  passing  by  a  neighboui^s  boose  tbia 
morning,  I  overheard  tbe  wife  of  the  famHy 
speaking  things  to  her  busbaad  which  gave 
me  much  disturbance,  and  put  me  in  mind  of 
a  character  which  I  wonder  I  have  so  lon^ 
omitted,  and  that  is,  an  outrageous  species  af 
Digitized  byLnOOQlC 
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the  Mr  tei,  wlObb  h  diitloffiiiabMl  by  tbe  term 
ScpUU,  The  generality  of  women  are  by  nature 
loqunekmi ;  tberrfore  mere  volubility  of  tpeeeh 
la  not  to  be  imputed  to  tbem*  but  ihould  be 
eonaidered  witb  pleasure  when  it  is  nsed  to  ex- 
press aucb  passions  as  tend  to  sweeten  or  adoro 
eonversation :  but  when  tbroogh  rage,  females 
«i«  veheoMnt  Ih  their  eloquence^  nothing  in 
the  world  has  so  ill  an  elfect  upon  the  features ; 
for,  by  the  force  of  it,  J  have  seen  the  most 
amiable  become  the  most  deformed ;  and  she 
that  appeared  one  of  the  graces,  immediately 
turned  into  one  of  the  furies.  I  humbly  con« 
ceire,  the  great  cause  of  this  evil  may  proceed 
from  a  false  notion  the  ladies  have  of,  what 
we  call,  a  modest  woman.  They  have  too 
narrow  a  conception  of  this  lovely  eharacter ; 
and  believie  they  have  nut  at  all  forfnted  their 
pretensions  to  it,  provided  they  have  no  im- 
putations on  their  ehaetity.  But,  alas!  the 
young  fellows  know  they  pick  ont  better  women 
tn  the  side-boxes,  than  many  ef  tboae  who  pass 
upon  the  world  and  themselves  for  modest. 

Modesty  never  rages,  never  murmurs,  never 
Ipoots ;  when  it  is  ill-treated,  ft  pines,  it  be- 
eeecbes,  it  languishes.  The  neighbour  I  men- 
tion is  oneof  your  common  modest  women,  that 
as  to  say,  those  who  are  ordinarily  reckoned 
such.  Her  husband  knows  every  pain  in  life 
with  her  but  jealousy.  Now,  because  she  is 
clear  in  this  particular,  the  man  cannot  say  his 
soul  is  his  own,  but  she  cries :  '  No  modest 
woman  is  respected  now-a-days.'  What  adds 
to  the  comedy  in  this  case  is,  that  it  is  very  or- 
dinary with  this  sort  of  women  to  talk  in  the 
language  of  distress  ;  they  will  eomplaiii  of  the 
forlorn  wretohedoeas  of  their  condition,  aod 
then  the  poor  helpleas  creatures  shall  throw  the 
aext  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  at  the 
person  who  oflfends  them.  Our  neighbour  was 
only  saying  to  his  wife,  '  she  went  a  little  too 
fine,*  when  she  immediately  pulled  his  periwig 
off,  and  stamping  it  under  her  feet,  wrung  her 
bands,  and  said :  '  Never  modest  woman  was 
so  used.'  These  ladies  of  irresistible  modesty 
are  those  who  make  virtue  uuamiable ;  not  that 
they  can  be  said  to  be  virtuous,  but  as  they 
live  without  scandal ;  and  being  under  the  com- 
mon denomination  of  being  suchi  men  fear  to 
meet  their  faults  in  those  wheare  as  agreeable 
as  they  are  innocent. 

I  take  the  BuUy  among  men,  and  the  Scold 
among  women,  to  draw  the  foundation  of  their 
actions  from  the  same  defect  in  the  mind.  A 
BuUy  thinks  honour  consists  wholly  in  being 
brave ;  and  therefore  has  regard  to  no  one  rule 
of  life  if  he  preserves  himself  from  the  accusa- 
tion of  ^cowardice.  The  froward  woman  knows 
chastity  to  be  the  first  merit  in  a  woman ;  and 
therefore,  since  no  one  can  call  her  one  ugly 
name,  she  calls  all  mankind  all  the  rest. 

These  ladies,  where  their  companions  are  so 
imprudent  as  to  take  their  speeches  for  any 


other  than  exercises  of  their  own  lungs  and 
their  husbands'  patience,  gain  by  the  force  of 
being  resisted^  and  flame  with  open  fury,  which 
is  no  way  to  be  opposed  but  by  being  Defected  | 
though  at  the  same  time  human  frailty  makes 
it  rtry  hard,  to  relish  the  philosophy  of  con 
tomning  even  frivolous  reproach.  There  is  a 
veiy  pretty  instance  of  this  infirmity  in  the 
man  of  ike  be§t  gense  thai  ever  smw ,  no  leu  a 
person  than  Adam  himself.  According  to  Mil^ 
ton's  description  of  the  first  couple,  as  soon  as 
they  had  fallen,  and  the  turbulent  passions  of 
anger,  hatred,  and  Jealousy,  first  entered  their 
breasts ;  Adam  grew  moody>  and  talked  to  |>is 
wife,  as  you  mi^  find  it  in  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty-ninth  page,  and  ninth  book  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  in  the  octavo  edition,  which,  out  of 
heroics,  and  put  into  dumestio  style^  would  run 
thus: 

'  Madam,  if  my  advices  had  been  of  any  au- 
thority with  you,  when  that  strange  desire  of 
gadding  possessed  you  this  morning,  we  had 
still  been  happy ;  but  your  cursed  vanity  and 
opinion  of  your  own  conduct,  which  is  certainly 
very  wavering  when  it  seeks  occasions  of  being 
proved,  has  ruined  both  yourself  and  me»  who 
trusted  you.' 

Eve  had  no  fan  in  her  hand  to  ruffle,  or 
tucker  to  pull  down ;  but  with  a  reproachful 
air  she  answered : 

'  Sir,  do  you  impute  that  to  my  desire  of 
gadding,  which  might  have  happened  to  your- 
self, with  all  your  wisdom  and  gravity  ?  The 
serpent  spol^e  so  excellently,  and  with  so  good 

a  grace,  that Besides,  what  barm  had  I 

ever  done  him,  that  he  should  design  me  any  ? 
Was  I  to  have  been  always  at  your  side,  I  might 
as  well  have  continued  there,  and  been  but 
your  rib  still :  but  if  I  was  so  weak  a  creature 
as  you  thoi^ht  me,  why  did  yon  not  interpose 
your  sage  authority  more  absolutely  ?  You 
denied  me  going  as  faintly,  as  you  say  I  re- 
sisted the  serpent.  Had  not  you  been  too  easy, 
neither  you  nor  I  had  now  transgressed.'  Adam 
replied,  *  Why,  Eve,  hast  thou  the  impudence 
to  upbraid  me  as  the  cause  of  thy  transgression 
for  my  indulgence  to  thee  ?  Thus  will  it  ever 
be  with  him,  who  trusts  too  much  to  woman. 
At  the  same  time  that  she  refuses  to  be  go- 
vemed,  if  she  sufl^  by  her  obstinacy,  she  will 
accuse  the  man  that  shall  leave  her  to  herself.' 

That  they  in  nuttml  aooosailoii  ipeiit 

Th«  fraiUets  hoars,  bot  neither  aeir-coodemainf  ; 

And  of  their  vain  eooteat  appear'd  no  end. 

This,  to  the  modem,  will  appear  but  a  very 
faint  piece  of  conjugal  enmity:  but  you  are  to 
consider,  that  they  were  but  just  begun  to  be 
angry,and  they  wanted  new  words  for  expressing 
tbeir  new  passions ;  but  by  her  accusing  him 
of  letting  her  go,  and  telling  him  how  good  a 
speaker,  and  how  fine  a  gentleman  the  devil 
was,  we  must  reckon,  allowing  for  the  im- 
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same  provocntiou  sh  if  she  had  called  him 
cuckold.  The  passionate  and  familiar  fenns, 
with  which  the  same  case  repeated  daily  for 
so  many  thousand  years  has  furnished  the  pre- 
sent generation,  were  not  then  in  use;  but 
the  foundation  of  debate  has  ever  been  the 
same,  a  contention  about  their  merit  and  wis- 
dom. Our  general  mother  was  a  beauty ;  and 
hearing  there  was  another  now  in  the  world, 
could  not  forbear,  a«  Adam  tells  her,  showing 
herself,  though  to  the  devil,  by  whom  the  same 
vanity  made  her  liable  to  be  betrayed. 

1  cannot,  with  all  the  help  of  science  and 
astrology,  6nd  any  other  remedy  for  this  evil, 
but  what  was  the  medicine  in  this  first  quarrel; 
which  was,  as  appears  in  the  next  book,  that 
they  were  convinced  of  their  being  both  weak, 
but  the  one  weaker  than  the  other. 

If  it  were  possible  that  the^beauteous  could 
but  rage  a  little  before  a  glass,  and  see  their 
pretty  countenances  grow  wild,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  it  would  have  a  very  good  effect: 
but  that  would  require  temper ;  for  lady  Fire- 
brand, upon  observing  her  features  swell  when 
her  maid  vexed  her  the  other  day,  stamped 
her  dressing-glass  under  her  feet.  In  this  case, 
when  one  of  this  temper  is  moved,  she  is  like 
a  witch  in  an  operation,  and  makes  all  things 
turn  round  with  her.  The  very  fabric  is  in  a 
vertigo  when  she  begins  to  charm.  In  an  in- 
stant, whatever  was  tl>e  occasion  that  moved 
her  blood,  she  has  such  intolerable  servants, 
Betty  is  so  awkward,  Tom  cannot  carry  a  mes- 
sage, and  her  husband  has  so  little  respect  for 
her,  that  she,  poor  woman,  is  weary  of  this  life, 
and  was  bom  to  be  unhappy. 
Detuni  mulia. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  season  now  coming  on  in  which  the 
town  will  begin  to  fill,  Mr.  BiekerstAfT  gives 
notice.  That  from  the  first  of  October  next  he 
will  be  much  wittier  than  he  has  hitherto  been. 


Nb.  «18.]  T/utrsdmff  Avguii  31,  ina 

Scrlptoi  an?  c|>onu  ononis  am^U  ncaius,  ct  UigH  arbes. 

ii0r,  9  Kp.  li.  77. 
Tlic  triM  of  wrHcra.  to  a  ram,  admire 
Xlte  peaeetal  gruvc,  ami  trwn  Uic  town  retire.       /Vyui. 

Fivm  my  own  Jpartmemit  ,4ug%i$t  30. 
I  CHANCED  to  rise  very  early  one  particular 
niorninff  ibis  summer,  and  took  a  walk  into 


in  noise  and  smoke.  The  frtthnefts  of  the  dews 
that  lay  upon  every  thing  about  me>  with  the 
cool  breath  of  the  morning,  which  inspired  the 
birds  with  so  many  delightful  instincts,  created 
in  me  the  same  kind  of  animal  pleasure,  and 
made  my  heart  overflow  with  su^  secret  emo- 
tions of  joy  and  satisfactk>n  as  are  not  to  be 
described  or  accounted  for.  *On  this  occasion, 
I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  a  beautiful  simile 
in  Milton : 

/At  one  who  lonf  In  popnion*  cUy  pent, 
/  Where  hooM*  Uitck  and  sewer*  annor  the  atr, 
/     ForUi  ianing  on  a  anmmer'a  mom,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  vlHages  and  fanm 
Adjoin'd,  fi  om  each  thing  met  conodvet  delight : 
V    'Jiie  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine, 
\Or  dairy,  ca'  h  rural  sight,  each  mral  soand. 

'^hote  who  are  conversant  in  the  writings  of 
polite  authors,  receive  an  additional  entertain- 
ment from  the  country,  as  it  revives  in  their 
memories  those  charming  descriptions,  with 
which  such  authors  do  frequently  abound. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  foregoing  beautifbl 
simile  in  Milton,  and  applying  it  to  myself, 
when  I  observed  to  the  windward  of  me  a  black 
cloud  falling  to  the  earth  in  long  traite  of  rain, 
which  made  me  betake  myself  for  shelter  to  a 
house  I  saw  at  a  little  dbtance  from  the  place 
where  I  was  walking.  As  1  sat  in  the  porch, 
I  heani  the  voices  of  two  or  three  persons,  who 
seemed  very  earnest  in  discourse.  My  ouriosity 
was  raised  when  I  lieard  the  names  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Artaxerxes ;  and  as  their  talk 
seemed  to  run  on  ancient  heroes,  I  concluded 
there  could  not  be  any  secret  in  it ;  for  which 
reason  I  thought  I  might  very  fairiy  listen  to 
what  they  said. 

After  several  parallels  between  great  men, 
which  appeared  to  me  altogether  groundless 
and  chimerical,  I  was  surprised  to  bear  one 
say,  that  he  valued  the  Black  Prince  more 
tban  the  duke  of  Vendosme.  How  the  duke 
of  Vendosme  should  become  a  rival  of  the 
Black  Prince,  I  could  not  conceive:  and  was 
more  staKled  when  I  heard  a  second  affirm 
with  great  vehemence,  that  if  the  emperor 
of  Germany  was  not  going  off,  be  should 
like  him  better  than  either  of  them.  He 
added,  that  though  the  season  was  so  change- 
able, the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  bloom- 
ing beauty.  I  was  wondering  to  myself  from 
whence  they  had  received  this  odd  intelli. 
gence;  especially  when  1  heard  them  mention 
the  names  of  several  other  crreat  crenerals.  as 
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which  bad  drlren  ihem  as  well  as  myself  into 
the  house,  was  now  over:  and  as  they  were 
passing  by  me  into  the  garden>  I  asked  them 
to  let  me  be  one  of  their  company. 

The  gentleman  of  the  bouse  told  me, '  if  I 
delighted  in  flowers,  it  would  be  worth  my 
.Thile ;  for  that  he  believed  be  could  show  me 
such  a  blow  of  tulips,  as  was  not  to  be  matched 
in  the  whole  country/ 

I  accepted  tlie  offer,  and  immediately  found 
V,  that  they  had  been  talking  in  terms  of  garden- 
ing, and  that  the  kings  and  generals  they  had 
mentioned  were  only  so  many  tulips,  to  which 
the  gardeners,  according  to  their  usual  custom, 
had  given  such  high  titles  and  appellations  of 
honour. 

1  was  very  much  pleased  and  astonished  at 
\the  glorious  show  of  these  gay  vegetables,  that 
krose  in  great  profusion  on  all  the  banks  about 
119.     Sometimes  I  considered  them  with  the 
eye  of  an  ordinary  spectator,  as  so  many  beau- 
tiful objects  varnished  over  with  a  natursd  gloss, 
and  stained  with  such  a  variety  of  colours,  as 
are  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  artificial  dyes 
or  tinctures.    Sometimes  1  considered  every 
leaf  as  an  elaborate  piece  of  tissue,  in  wbieh 
he  threads  and  fibres  were  woven  together 
into  different  configurations,  which  gave  a  dif- 
ferent colouring  to  the  light  as  it  glanced  on 
the  several  parts  of  the  surface.     Sometimes 
.  1  considered  the  whole  bed  of  tulips,  according 
I  to  the  notion  of  the  greatest  mathematician 
'  ^nd  philosopher  that  ever  lived,*  as  a  multitude 
'  of  optic  instruments,  designed  fur  the  separa- 
ting light  into  all  those  various  colours  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

I  was  awakened  out  of  these  my  philosophical 
speculations,  by  observing  the  company  often 
seemed  to  laugh  at  me.  1  accidentally  praised 
a  tulip  as  one  of  the  finest  1  ever  saw ;  upon 
which  they  told  me,  it  was  a  common  Fool's 
Coat.  Upon  that  1  praised  a  second,  which 
it  seems  was  but  another  kind  of  Fools  Coat. 
1  had  the  same  fate  with  two  or  three  more ; 
Cor  which  reason  I  desired  the  owner  of  the 
garden  to  let  me  know  which  were  the  finest 
of  the  flowers ;  lor  that  I  was  so  unskilful  in 
the  art,  that  1  thought  the  most  beautiful  were 
the  roost  valuable,  and  that  those  which  had 
the  gayest  colours  were  the  most  beautiful. 
Tbe  gentleman  smiled  at  my  ignorance.  He 
seemed  a  very  plain  honest  man,  and  a  person 
of  good  sense,  had  not  his  head  been  touched 
with  that  distemper  which  Hippocrates  calls 

(tbe  TxfX^Two/uafo^  TWppomaniai  inscmuch 
that  he  would  talk  very  rationally  on  any  sub- 
ject in  the  world  but  a  tulip. 

He  told  me,  '  that  he  valued  the  bed  of 
flowers  which  lay  before  us,  and  was  not  above 
twenty  yards  in  length  and  two  in  breadth, 
pore  than  he  would  the  best  hundred  acres  of 


land  in  £ngland  ;*  and  added, '  that  it  would 
have  been  worth  twice  the  money  it  is,  if  a 
foolish  cook-maid  of  his  had  not  almost  rumtd 
kirn  tbe  last  winter,  by  mistaking  a  handful  of 
tulip-roots  for  a  heap  of  onions,  and  by  that 
means,'  says  he,  *  made  me  a  dith  ofporritlge 
that  cost  me  above  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,* 
He  then  showed  me  what  he  thought  the  finest 
of  his  tulips,  which  I  found  received  all  their 
value  from  their  rarity  and  oddness,  and  put 
me  in  mind  of  your  great  fortunes,  which  are 
not  always  the  greatest  beauties. 

I  have  often  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of 
happiness,  that  I  have  never  fallen  into  any  of 
these  fantastical  tastes,  nor  esteemed  any  thingj 
the  more  for  its  being  uncommon  and  hard  to) 
be  met  with.  For  this  reason,  I  look  upon  the, 
whole  country  in  spring-time  as  a  spacious 
garden,  and  make  as  many  visits  to  a  spot  of 
daisies,  or  a  bank  of  violets,  as  a  florist  does 
to  bis  borders  or  parterres.  There  is  not  a 
bosh  in.  blossom  within  a  mile  of  me  which  I 
am  not.acquainted  with,  nor  scarce  a  daffodil 
or  cowslip  that  withers  away  in  my  neighbour- 
hood without  my  missing  it.  I  walked  home 
in  this  temper  of  mind  through  several  fields 
and  meadows  with  an  unspeakable  pleasure, 
not  without  reflecting  on  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence,  which  has  made  the  most  pleasing  and 
most  beautiful  objects  the  most  ordinary  and 
most  common. 
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.*  Sir  iMac  NcM-lou. 


Oal  caput  risiu  hominmn,  fiimamqae  dlcftdft—— 
Affectat,  nigcr  est ;  banc,  tu  Romane,  cavcto. 

Hot.  1  Sat.  iv.  89. 

Who  trivial  banfa  of  laofhtcr  strives  to  raise. 
And  conrts  of  prating  petulance  the  praise. 
This  man  b  vile ;  here,  Roman,  fix  yoor  mark ; 
His  soul  b  black*  as  bis  complexion's  dark. 

JFVom  my  own  Jpartment,  September  1. 

Nkvbr  were  men  so  perplexed  as  a  select 
company  of  us  were  this  evening  with  a  couple 
of  professed  witSj  who,  through  our  ill  fortune, 
and  their  own  confidence,  had  thought  fit  to 
pin  themselves  upon  a  gentleman  who  had 
owned  to  them,  that  he  was  going  to  meet  such 
and  such  persons,  and  named  us  one  by  one. 
These  pert  puppies  immediately  resolved  to 
come  with  him ;  and  from  tbe  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  night  entertained  each  other 
with  impertinences,  to  which  we  were  perfect 
strangers.  1  am  come  home  very  much  tired ; 
for  the  affliction  was  so  irksome  to  me,  that  it 
surpasses  all  other  I  ever  knew,  insomuch  that 
1  cannot  reflect  upon  this  sorrow  with  pleasure, 
though  it  is  past. 

An  easy  manner  of  conversation  is  the  most 
desirable  quality  a  man  can  have ;  and  for  that' 
reason  coxcombs  will  take  upon  them  to  be 
familiar  with  people  whom  they  never  saw  he- 
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fore.  What  adds  to  tb«  vexation  of  it  it, 
tbat  they  will  act  upon  tbe  foot  of  lcDowin|^ 
yofi  by  fkme  ;  and  rally  with  you,  as  they  call 
it,  by  repeatiof  what  your  enemiet  tay  of  you ; 
and  court  you»  at  they  think,  by  uttering  to 
your  face,  at  a  wronp  time,  all  the  kind  thinpi 
your  Oiends  tpeak  of  you  in  your  abtence. 

These  people  are  the  more  dreadful,  the 
more  they  have  of  what  is  usually  called  wit : 
for  a  lively  ima^nation,  when  it  is  not  ^vemed 
by  a  good  understanding,  makes  such  roiserahle 
bavock  both  in  conversation  and  business,  that 
it  lays  you  defenceless,  and  fearftil  to  throw 
the  least  word  in  its  way,  that  m|iy  give  it  new 
matter  for  its  further  errors. 

Tom  Mercet  has  as  quick  a  fancy  as  any  one 
living;  but  there  is  no  reasonable  man  can 
bear  him  half  an  hour.  Mb  purpose  is  to  en- 
tertain, and  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  him 
what  is  said,  so  it  be  what  b  called  well  said; 
as  if  a  roan  must  bear  a  wound  with  patience, 
because  he  that  pushed  at  you  came  up  with  a 
good  air  and  mien.  Tbat  part  of  life  which 
we  spend  in  company  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
our  moments ;  and  therefore  I  think  our  be. 
baviour  in  it  should  have  its  laws,  as  well  as 
the  part  of  our  being  which  is  generally  es- 
teemed the  more  important.  From  hence  it 
is,  that  from  long  experience  J  hare  made  it  a 
maxim.  That  however  we  may  pretend  to  take 
satisfaction  in  sprightly  mirth  and  high  jollity, 
there  is  no  great  pleasure  in  any  company 
where  the  basis  of  the  society  is  not  mutual 
good-will.  When  this  is  in  the  room,  every 
trifling  circumstance,  the  most  minute  acci- 
dent, the  absunlity  of  a  servant,  the  re|>etition 
of  an  old  story,  the  look  of  a  man  when  he  is 
telling  it,  the  most  indifferent  and  the  most 
ordinary  occurrences,  are  matters  which  pro- 
duce mirth  and  good-humour.  I  went  to  spend 
an  hour  after  this  manner  with  some  friends, 
who  enjoy  it  in  perfection  whenever  they  meet, 
when  those  destroyers  above-mentioned  came 
in  upon  us.  There  is  not  a  man  among  them 
who  has  any  notion  of  dbtinction  of  superiority 
to  one  another,  either  in  their  fortunes  or  their 
talents,  when  they  are  in  company.  Or  if 
any  reflection  to  the  contrary  occurs  in  their 
tlKMigbts,  it  only  strikes  a  delight  upon  their 
minds,  that  so  much  wisdom  and  power  b 
in  possession  of  one  whom  they  love  and 
esteem. 

In  these  my  lucubrations,  I  have  frequently 
dwelt  upon  thb  one  topic.  l*he  above  maaim 
would  make  short  work  for  us  reformers ;  for 
it  is  only  want  of  making  thb  a  position  that 
rentiers  some  ebaracters  bad,  which  would 
otherwise  he  good.  Tom  Mercet  means  no 
man  ill,  but  does  ill  to  every  body.  His  ambi- 
tkm  is  to  be  witty ;  and  to  carry  on  that  design, 
he  breaks  through  all  things  that  other  people 
bold  sacred.  If  he  thought  that  wit  was  no 
way  to  be  used  but  to  the  advantage  of  society, 


tbat  sprigbtllness  woold  bave  a  new  turn ;  and 
we  should  expect  wbitt  he  b  going  to  say  with 
satbfaction  instead  of  fear.  It  b  no  excuse  for 
being  misebievous,  that  a  man  b  miscfaievous 
without  malice ;  nor  will  it  ba  tbooglit  an 
atonement,  tbat  the  ill  was  done  not  to  ityara 
tbe  party  c  .«med,  but  to  divert  tbe  iadif- 
fertnt. 

It  is,  methinks,  a  very  great  error,  tbat  we 
should  not  profess  honesty  in  conversation,  as 
much  as  in  comBBcree.  If  we  consider,  that 
there  is  no  greater  mbfortune  than  to  ba  ill  re*- 
ceived ;  where  we  love  the  turning  a  man  to 
ridicule  among  his  friends,  we  rob  him  of 
greater  enjoyments  than  he  could  bave  pur- 
chased by  his  wealth;  yet  be  tbat  laughs  at 
him  would,  perbaps,  be  tbe  last  man  who  would 
hurt  him  in  this  case  of  less  consequence.  It  has 
been  said,  the  history  of  Don  Quixotte  utterly 
destroyed  the  spirit  of  gallantry  in  tbe  Spanish 
nation ;  and  I  believe  we  may  say  much  more 
truly,  tbat  tbe  humour  of  ridicule  has  done  as 
much  if^ury  to  the  true  reKsh  of  oompany  io 
England. 

Such  satisfkctrons  as  arise  from  the  secret 
comparison  of  ourselves  to  others,  with  rata, 
tion  to  their  inferior  fortunes  or  merit,  are 
mean  and  unworthy.  The  true  and  high  state 
of  conversation  is,  when  men  commonieate 
their  thoughts  to  each  other  upon  such  subjects, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  be  pleasant  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  folly  in  the  worid ; 
for  it  b  but  a  low  condition  of  wit  in  one  man, 
which  depends  upon  folly  in  another. 

P.  8.  I  was  here  interrupted  by  tba  receipt  of 
my  letters,  among  which  b  one  from  a  lady, 
who  is  not  a  little  offended  at  my  translation 
of  tbe  discourse  betwatn  Adam  and  Eve.  She 
pretends  to  tell  me  my  own,  as  she  calb  it, 
and  quotes  several  passages  in  my  works,  which 
tend  to  the  utter  disunion  of  man  and  wife. 
Her  epistle  will  best  express  ber.  I  have  made 
an  extract  of  it,  and  shall  insert  the  most  ma- 
terial passages. 

*  I  suppose  yon  know  we  women  are  not  too 
apt  to  forgive:  for  which  reason,  before  you 
concern  yourself  any  further  with  our  sex,  I 
would  adrise  you  to  answer  what  is  said  against 
you  by  those  of  your  own.  I  iudose  to  you 
business  enongb,  until  you  are  ready  for  your 
promise  of  lielng  witty.  You  must  not  expect 
to  say  what  you  please,  without  admitting 
others  to  take  tbe  same  liberty.  Marry  come 
up !  you  a  Censor  ?  Pray  read  over  all  tk«»e 
pamphlets,  and  then  nottt  upon  your  lucu- 
brations ;  by  tbat  time  you  shall  bear  further. 
It  is,  I  suppose,  from  such  as  you,  that  people 
learn  to  be  censorious,  for  which  I  and  all  our 
sex  have  an  utter  aversion  ;  when  once  people 
come  to  take  the  liberty  to  wound  reputa- 
tions——* 

l*hb  is  the  main  body  of  the  letter ;  but  sha 
bid.  me  turn  over^  «.d  tbe^I^^ 
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•MH.  niCKRUSTAFF, 
'  If  you  will  draw  Mrs.  Cicely  Tripped  ac- 
cording to  the  iuclosed  dcscriptiouy  I  will  for* 
give  you  all.' 

'  Th  tsame  Biek^ttqg^,  Etquire  -, 
'  The  bumble  Petition  of  Josbua  Fairlove  uf 
Stepney ; 
•  SUEWETII, 
*  That  your  petitioner  is  a  gcnecal  lover, 
who  for  some  months  last  past  has  made  it  bis 
whole  business  to  frequpnt  the  by-paths  and 
roads  near  bis  dwelling,  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  hand  such  of  the  fair  sex  as  arc  obliged 
to  pass  through  them. 

'  I1iat  be  has  been  at  great  expense  for 
clean  gloves  to  offer  his  hand  with. 

'  That  towards  the  evening  he  approaches 
near  London^  and  employs  hi*nself  as  a  convoy 
towards  home. 

'  Your  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly 
prays,  that  fur  such  his  bumble  ser- 
vices he  may  be  allowed  the  title  of  an 
Esquire.' 

Mr.  Morpbew  has  orders  to  carry  the  proper 
iostrumenu ;  and  the  petitioner  is  hereafter 
to  be  writ  to  upon  gilt  paper,  by  the  title  of 
Joshua  Pairiove,  Esquire. 


No.  «S0.]     TVesday,  September  6,  17  la 

f  mani  aaplent  aoiMa  fent.  «qna»  lol^iii, 
Ultra  qown  ailto  en,  vktatem  A  pcut  IpwiA. 

Uor,  1  Lp.  y\.  12. 

Even  virtae,  wbca  parao'd  with  warmth  rxlreme. 
Turns  Into  vke,  and  footo  Uie  tagt's  Tame. 

Praticls. 

Fhtm  mp  own  yfpartmeni,  September  4. 

Havino  received  many  letters  filled  with 
compliments  and  acknowledgments  for  my 
late  useful  discovery  of  the  political  barooM- 
ter,  I  shall  here  communicate  to  the  public  an 
account  of  my  oeeleeUuiical  thermometer,  the 
latter  giving  as  manifest  prognostications  of 
the  changes  and  revolutions  in  Church,  as  the 
former  docs  of  those  In  State ;  and  Ijoth  of 
them  being  abaolutely  necessary  for  every  pru- 
dent subiect  who  is  resolved  to  keep  what  he 


or  banished,  departed  this  life  with  the  satis- 
faction of  having  never  deserted  his  flock,  and 
died  vicar  of  Bray,  As  this  glass  was  first 
designed  to  calculate  the  different  degrees  of 
heat  in  religion,  as  it  raged  in  popery,  or  as 
it  cooled  and  grew  temperate  in  the  Refor- 
mation ;  it  was  marked  at  several  distances, 
after  the  manner  our  ordinary  thermometer  is 
to  this  day,  viz. '  Extreme  Heat,  Sultry  Heat, 
Very  Hot,  Hut,  Warm,  Temperate,  Cold,  Just 
freesing.  Frusta  Hard  Frost,  Great  Frost, 
Extreme  Cokl.' 

It  is-  well  known,  that  Toricellins,  the  In- 
ventor of  the  common  weather-glass,  made  the 
experiment  in  a  k>ug  tube,  which  held  thirty- 
two  feet  of  water ;  and  that  a  nM»re  modem 
virtuato,  finding  such  a  machine  akogetber 
unwieldy  and  useless,  and  considering  that 
thirty-two  inches  of  quicksilver  weighed  as 
much  as  so  many  feet  of  water  in  a  tube  of  the 
same  circumference,  invented  that  sixeable  in- 
strument which  is  now  in  use.  After  this 
manner,  that  I  might  adapt  the  thermometer 
I  am  now  speaking  of  to  the  present  constl- 
tutk>n  of  our  Church,  as  divided  into  High  and 
Low,  I  have  made  some  necessary  variations 
both  in  the  tube  and  the  fluid  it  contains.  Id 
the  first  place,  I  .ordered  a  tube  to  be  cast  in  a 
planetary  hour,  and  took  care  to  seal  it  her- 
metieaHy,  when  the  sun  was  in  conjuction  wifh 
Saium,  1  the*  took  the  ptoper  precautions 
about  the  fluk),  which  is  a  compound  of  two 
veiy  different  liquors;  one  of  them  a  spirit 
drawn  out  of  a  strong  heady  wine  ;  the  other 
a  particular  sort  of  ffock*water,  colder  than  ice, 
and  clearer  than  crystal.  The  spirit  l«  of  a  red 
fiery  colour,  and  so  veiy  apt  to  formeiit,  that 
unless  it  be  mingled  with  a  proportion  of  the 
water,  or  pent  up  very  dose.  It  will  burst  the 
vessel  thr.t  holds  it,  and  fly  up  in  fome  and 
smoke.  l*he  water,  on  the  contrary,  is  of 
such  a  subtle  piercing  cold,  that,  unless  it  be 
mingled  with  a  proportion  of  the  spirits,  it  will 
sink  almost  through  every  thing  that  it  is  put 
into ;  and  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  water  mentioned  by  Quiotus  Cartius, 
which,  says  the  historian,  couki  be  contained 
in  nothing  but  in  the  hoof,  or,  as  the  Ojrford 
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The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  church  is 
placed  in  the  middle  pohit  of  the  gitss,  between 
Zeal  and  Moderation  ;  the  situation  in  which 
the  always  Bourisbes,  and  in  which  every  good 
EngUthman  wishes  her,  who  is  a  friend  to  the 
constitution  of  his  country.  However,  when 
it  mounts  to  Zeal,  it  is  nut  amiss ;  and  when 
it  sinks  to  Moderation,  is  still  in  a  most  admi> 
rable  temper.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  when 
once  it  begins  to  rise,  it  has  still  an  indinatbn 
to  ascend ;  insomuch  that  It  is  apt  to  climb  up 
from  Zeal  to  Wrath,  and  from  Wrath  to  Per* 
secution,  which  always  ends  in  Ignorance,  and 
very  often  proceeds  from  it.  In  the  same 
manner  it  frequently  takes  its  progress  through 
the  lower  half  of  the  glass ;  and  when  it  has 
a  tendency  to  fall,  will  gradually  descend  from 
Moderation  to  Lukewarmness,  and  from  Luke- 
warmness  to  Infidelity,  which  very  often  ter- 
minates in  Ignorance,  and  always  proceeds 
from  it« 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  ordinary 
thermometer  will  be  affected  by  the  breathing 
of  people  who  are  in  the  room  where  it  stands ; 
and  indeed  it  is  almost  incredible  to  conceive, 
how  the  glass  I  am  now  describing  will  fall  by 
the  breath  of  a  multitude  crying '  Popery ;'  or, 
on  the  contrary,  how  it  will  rise  when  the  same 
multitude,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  cry  out  in 
.he  same  breath,  *  Th«  church  is  in  danger.' 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished  this  my  glass,  and 
adjusted  it  to  the  above-mentioned  scale  of 
religion ;  that  1  might  make  proper  experir 
roents  with  it,  I. carried  it  under  my  cloak  to 
several  coffee-houses,  and  other  places  of  resort 
about  this  great  city.  At  Saint  Jamet't  coffee- 
bouse  the  liquor  stood  at  Moderation ;  but  at 
fyUtif  to  my  great  surprise,  it  subsided  to  the 
very  lowest  mark  on  the  glass.  At  the  Grecian 
it  mounted  but  just  one  point  bibber ;  at  the 
Rainbow  it  still  ascended  two  degrees ;  CktUti 
fetched  it  up  to  Zeal ;  and  other  adjacent 
coflRee- houses,  to  Wrath. 

It  fell  in  the  lower  half  of  the  glass  as  I  went 
further  into  the  city,  until  at  length  it  settled 
at  Moderatk>n,  where  it  continued  all  the  time 
I  staid  about  the  Exchange,  as  also  while  I 
passed  by  the  Bank.  And  here  I  cannot  but 
take  notice  that,  through  the  whole  course  of 
my  remarks,  I  never  observed  my  glass  to  rise 
at  the  same  time  the  stocks  did. 

To  complete  the  experiment,  I  prevailed  upon 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  works  under  me  in  the 
Occult  Sciences,  to  make  a  progress  with  my 


glass  is  true  to  this  day  as  to  the  latter  part  of 
this  description ;  though  I  must  confess,  it  is 
not  in  the  same  reputation  for  cakes  that  it  was 
in  the  time  of  that  learned  author ;  and  thus 
of  other  places.  In  short,  I  have  now  by  me, 
digested  in  an  alphabetical  order,  all  the 
counties,  corporations,  and  boroughs  in  Great 
Britain,  with  their  respective  tempers,  as  they 
stand  related  to  my  thermometer.  But  this  I 
shall  keep  to  myself,  because  I  would  hy  no 
means  do  any  thing  that  may  seem  to  influence 
any  ensuing  elections. 

The  point  of  doctrine  which  I  would  propa- 
gate by  this  my  invention,  is  the  same  which 
was  long  ago  advanced  1:^  that  able  teacher 
Horace,  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  my  text  fur 
this  discourse.  We  should  lie  careful  not  to 
overshoot  ourselves  in  the  pursuits  even  of 
virtue.  Whether  Zeal  or  Moderation  be  the 
point  we  aim  at,  let  us  keep  fire  out  of  the 
one,  and  frost  out  of  the  other.  But,  alas ! 
the  worid  is  too  wise  to  want  such  a  precau- 
tion. The  terms  High  church  and  Low  church, 
as  commonly  used,  do  not  so  much  denote  a 
principle,  as  they  distinguish  a  party.  They 
are  like  words  of  battle,  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  their  original  signification;  but  are 
only  given  out  to  keep  a  body  of  men  together, 
and  to  let  them  know  friends  from  enemies. 

I  must  confess  I  have  considered,  with  some 
little  attention,  the  influence  which  the 
opinions  of  these  great  natk>nal  sects  have 
upon  their  practice ;  and  do  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  unaccountable  things  of  our  times» 
that  multitudes  of  honest  gentlemen,  who  en- 
tirely agree  in  their  lives,  should  take  it  in 
their  heads  to  differ  in  their  religion. 


No.  291.]     ThwrBdaf^  September  7,  1710. 

— ^——— Sieat  mens  cat  nMM, 
Metcio  qukl  roedtUns  nocarain,  et  totu  in  iliia. 
Hot,  1  Sm.  be.  l. 


Moaioc*  u  woot,  on  this  sad  that. 
Such  trkka,  aa  I  know  not  what. 


Frunels* 


From  my  own  Apartment,  September  6. 

As  I  was  this  morning  going  out  of  my 
house,  a  little  boy  in  a  Uack  coat  delivered 
me  the  following  letter.  Upon  asking  who 
he  was,  he  told  me,  that  he  belonged  to  my 
lady  Gimcrack.    1  did  not  at  first  recollect 
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slcal  husband,  who,  I  6nd,  by  oue  of  your  last 
week's  papers,  was  not  altogcrther  a  stranger 
to  you.  When  I  married  this  gentleman,  he 
had  a  very  handsome  estate  ;  but  upon  buying; 
a  set  of  microscopes,  he  was  chosen  a  Felhw 
of  the  Royal  Society ;  from  which  time  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  him  tpeak  as 
other  people  did,  or  talk  in  a  manner  that  any 
of  bis  family  could  understand  him.  He  used, 
however,  to  pass  away  his  time  very  innocently 
in  conversation  with  several  members  of  that 
learned  body :  for  which  reason,  I  never  advised 
him  a^inst  their  company  for  several  years, 
until  at  last  I  found  his  brain  quite  turned  with 
their  discourses.  The  first  symptom  which 
ht  discovered  of  his  being;  a  virtuoso,  as  you 
call  him,  pour  man- 1  was  about  fifteen  years 
af;o ;  when  be  eave  me  positive  orders  to  turn 
ojf  an  old  weeding  woman,  that  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  family  for  some  years.  He  told 
me,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  in  nature  as  a  weed,  and  that  it  was  his 
design  to  let  hi«  garden  produce  what  it  pleased; 
•o  that,  you  may  be  sure,  it  makes  a  very  plea- 
sant show  as  it  now  lies.  About  the  same  time 
he  took  a  humour  to  ramble  up  and  down  the 
country,  and  would  often  bring  home  with  him 
his  pockets  full  of  moss  and  pebbles.  This, 
you  may  be  sure,  gave  me  a  heavy  heart ; 
though  at  the  same  time  I  must  needs  say,  be 
bad  the  character  of  a  very  honest  man,  not- 
withstanding he  was  reckoned  a  little  weak, 
until  he  began  to  sell  his  estate,  and  buy  those 
strange  baubles  that  you  have  taken  notice  of. 
Upon  midsummer-day  last,  as  he  was  walking 
with  me  in  the  fields,  he  saw  a  very  odd> 
coloured  butterfly  just  before  us.  I  observed 
that  be  immediately  changed  colour,  like  a 
man  that  is  surprised  with  a  piece  of  good 
luck  ;  and  telling  me,  that  it  was  what  he  had 
looked  for  above  these  twelve  years,  he  threw 
off  his  coat,  and  followed  it.  I  lost  sight  of 
them  both  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
but  my  husband  continued  the  chace  over 
hedge  and  ditch  until  about  sunset ;  at  which 
time,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  he  caught  the 
butterfly  as  she  rested  herself  upon  a  cabbage, 
neai-  five  miles  from  the  place  where  he  first 
put  her  up.  He  was  here  lifted  from  the 
ground  by  some  passengers  in  a  very  fainting 
condition,  and  brought  home  to  me  about  mid- 
night. His  violent  exercise  threw  him  into  a 
fever,  which  grew  upon  him  by  degrees,  and 
at  last  carried  him  off.  In  one  of  the  intervals 
of  bis  distemper  be  called  to  me,  and,  after 
having  excused  himself  for  running  out  his 
esUte,  he  told  me,  that  be  had  always  been 
more  industrious  to  improve  his  mind  than  bis 
fortune,  and  that  his  family  must  rather  value 
theoMelves  upon  his  memory  as  he  was  a  wise 
roan,  than  a  rich  one.  He  then  told  me,  that  it 
was  a  custom  among  the  Romans  for  a  man  to 
give  hit  slaves  tlieir  liberty  when  he  lay  upon 


his  death-bed.  I  could  not  imagine  what  this 
meant,  until,  after  having  a  little  composed 
himself,  he  ordered  me  to  bring  him  a  flea 
which  he  bad  kept  for  several  months  in  a 
chain,  with  a  design,  as  he  said,  to  give  it  its 
manumission.  This  was  done  accordingly.  He 
then  made  the  will,  which  1  have  since  seen 
printed  in  your  works  word  for  word.  Only  I 
must  take  notice,  that  you  have  omitted  the 
codicil,  in  which  he  left  a  large  Concha  Vene^ 
lis,  as  it  is  there  called,  to  a  Member  qf  the 
Royal  Society,  who  was  often  with  him  in  his 
sickness,  and  assisted  him  m  his  wilL  And  now, 
sir,  I  come  to  the  chief  business  of  my  letter, 
which  is  to  desire  your  friendship  and  assistance 
in  the  disposal  of  those  many  rarities  and  curio- 
sities which  lie  upon  my  hands.  If  you  know 
any  one  that  has  an  occasion  for  a  parcel  of 
dried  spiders,  I  will  sell  them  a  pennyworth.  1 
could  likewise  let  any  one  have  a  bai^iu  of 
cockle  shells.  I  would  also  desire  your  advice, 
whether  I  had  best  sell  my  beetles  in  a  lump, 
or  by  retail.  The  gentleman  above-mentioned, 
who  was  my  husband's  friend,  would  have  me 
make  an  auction  of  all  his  goods,  and  is  now 
drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  every  particular  for 
that  purpose,  with  the  two  following  words  in 
great  letters  over  the  bead  of  them,  Auetio 
Gimcrackiana.  But,  upon  talking  with  him. 
I  begin  to  suspect  he  is  as  mad  as  poor  sir 
Nicholas  was.  Your  advice  in  all  these  parti- 
culars will  be  a  great  piece  of  charity  to, 
*  Sir, 
'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

•  ELIZABETH  G1J*<^RACK/ 

I  shall  answer  the  foregoing  letter,  and  give 
the  widow  my  best  advice,  as  soon  as  I  can  find 
out  chapmen  for  the  wares  which  she  has  to 
put  off.  In  the  mean  time,  1  shall  give  my 
reader  the  sight  of  a  letter*  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  another  female  correspondent  hy 
the  same  post. 

•     «  GOOD  MR.  BICKERSTAFF 

*  I  am  convinced  by  a  late  paper  of  yours, 
that  a  passionate  woman,  who  among  the  com- 
mon people  goes  under  the  name  of  a  scold,  is 
one  of  thiie  most  insupportable  creatures  in  the 
worid.  But,  alas !  sir,  what  can  we  do  ?  I  have 
made  a  thousand  vows  and  resolutions  eveiy 
morning,  to  guard  myself  against  this  frailty  ; 
but  have  generally  broken  them  before  dinner, 
and  could  never  in  my  life  hold  out  until  the 
second  course  was  set  upon  the  table.  What 
OMMt  troubles  me  is,  that  my  husband  is  as 
patient  and  good-natured  as  your  own  worship, 
or  any  man  living,  can  be.  Pray  give  me  some 
directions,  for  I  would  observe  the  strictest  and 
severest  rules  you  can  think  of  to  cure  myself 
of  this  distemper,  which  is  apt  to  fall  into  my 
tongue  e^m  moment.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  bumble  je^ant,  &c#'. 
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In  answer  to  thi<  oiott  unfortunate  lady,  I 
must  acquaint  ber,  that  there  is  now  in  town 
an  ingenious  physician  of  my  acquaintance/ who 
undertakes  to  cure  all  the  vices  and  defects 
of  the  mind  by  inward  medicines  or  outward 
applications.  I  shall  give  the  world  an  account 
of  bis  patients  and  bis  cures  in  other  papers, 
when  I  shall  be  more  at  leisure  to  treat  upon 
this  subject.  1  shall  only  here  inform  my  cor- 
respondent, that,  for  the  benefit  of  such  ladies 
as  are  troubled  with  virulent  tongues,  he  has 
prepared  a  cold  bath,  over  which  there  is  fas- 
tened, at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  a  very  con- 
venient  chair,  curiously  gilt  and  carved.  When 
the  fiatient  is  seated  in  this  chair,  the  doctor 
lifts  up  the  pole,  and  gives  her  two  or  three 
total  immersions  in  the  cold«>batb,  until  such 
time  as  she  has  quite  lost  the  use  of  speech. 
This  operation  so  effectually  chills  the  tongue, 
and  refrigerates  the  blood,  that  a  woman,  who 
at  her  entrance  into  the  chair  is  extremely  pas- 
sionate and  sonorous,  will  come  out  as  silent 
and  gentle  as  a  lamb.  The  doctor  told  roe, 
be  would  not  practise  this  experiment  upon 
women  of  fashion,  had  not  he  seen  it  made 
upon  those  of  meaner  condition  with  very  good 
effect. 


No.  S23.]    Saturday,  September  9, 1710. 

Ebrios  ante  aorcs  cxtinctA  cntn  fiica  caBtm. 

Persittt,  Sat.  v.  165. 

SlMll  I,  at  Chryiii'  door,  the  niglU  prolong 
U'tth  midnight  Mren;idr»  or  dniukcn  Ming  T 

F^pm  mff  own  Apartment,  September  8. 

WtTRRBAS,  by  letters  from  Nottingham,  we 
have  advice,  that  the  young  ladies  of  that  place 
eompiaifl  for  want  of  sleep,  by  reason  of  cer- 
tain riutouv  lovers,  who  for  this  4ast  summer 
have  very  much  infested  the  streets  of  that 
eminent  city,  with  violins  and  bass-viols,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  twelve  and  four  in  the 
morning,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  many  of 


pensity  to  languish  under  them,  especially  if 
they  have  a  fiddler  behind  them  to  utter  their 
complaints;  for,  as  the  custom  prevails  at  pre- 
sent, there  is  scarce  a  young  roan  of  any  fashion 
in  a  corporation,  who  does  not  make  love  with 
the  town-music.  The  waits  often  help  him 
through  his  courtship ;  and  my  friend  Banis- 
ter* has  told  roe,  he  was  proffered  five  hundred 
pounds  by  a  young  fellow,  to  play  but  one 
winter  under  the  window  of  .a  lady  that  was  a 
great  fortune,  but  more  cruel  than  ordinary. 
One  would  think  they  hoped  to  conquer  their 
mistresses  hearts  as  people  •tame  hawks  and 
eagles,  by  keeping  them  awake,  or  breaking 
their  sleep  when  they  are  fallen  into  it. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  search  into  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  impertinent  way  of  making  love, 
which,  according  to  some  authors,  is  of  great 
antiquity.  If  we  may  believe  monsieur  Dacier 
and  other  critics,  Horace's  tenth  Ode  of  the 
third  book  was  originally  a  serenade.  And  if 
I  was  disposed  to  show  my  learning,  I  could 
produce  a  line  of  him  in  another  place,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  burden  of  an  old  hea- 
then serenade. 

Andis  tninjka,  et  min&s  }n,m, 

*  Me  tm>  longas  percante  nodes, 

Lydta,  dorniis  f  Uor,  I  Od.  xxv.  8. 

Now  IcM  and  le«  aanM  thine  ear 

These  plalnls, '  Ah  I  sleepett  thon,  my  dear. 

While  1  whole  nights,  tiiy  tme  love  here 

*  Am  flying  T 

Francis. 

But  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  many 
learned  men  upon  this  subject,  I  rather  agree 
with  them  who  look  upon  this  custom,  as  now 
practised,  to  have  been  introduced  by  castrated 
musicians ;  who  found  out  this  method  of  ap- 
plying themselves  to  their  mistresses  at  these 
hours,  when  men  of  hoarser  voices  expresa 
their  passions  in  a  more  vulgar  method.  It 
must  he  confessed,  that  your  Italians  eunuchs 
do  practise  this  manner  of  courtship  to  this  day. 

But  whoever  were  the  persons  that  first 
thought  of  the  serenade,  the  authors  of  all 
countries  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  in- 
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when  they  begin  their  midnifht  complaint 
with, 

My  lodging  upon  the  cold  gruand  ii,* 

we  are  not  to  understand  them  in  the  rigour 
of  the  letter ;  since  it  would  be  impossible  for 
a  British  iwain  to  condole  himself  long  in  that 
situntion,  without  really  dying  for  bis  mistress. 
A  man  might  as  well  serenade  in  Greenland 
as  in  our  region.  Milton  seems  to  have  bad 
in  bis  thoughts  tbe  absurdity  of  these  northern 
serenades,  in  the  censure  which  be  passes  upon 
them : 


-Or  nOdoigbt  ImII, 


Or  serenade,  which  the  starVd  lover  tings 
To  his  profld  fttr,  beat  quitted  with  disdain. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  often  pitied,  in  a 
winter  night,  a  vocal  musician,  and  have  at^ 
tributed  many  of  his  trills  and  quavers  to  the 
coldness  of  tbe  weather. 

The  second  circumstance,  which  inclined 
the  Italians  to  this  custom,  was  that  miisical 
geuius  which  is  so  imiversal  among  them.  No- 
thing is  more  frequent  in  that  country,  than 
to  bear  a  cobbler  working  to  an  opera-tune. 
You  can  scarce  see  a  porter  that  has  not  one 
nail  much  longer  than  the  rest,  which  you  will 
find,  upon  enquiry,  is  cherished  for  some  in- 
strument. In  short,  there  is  not  a  labourer, 
or  handicraftman,  that,  in  tbe  cool  of  the 
evening,  does  not  relieve  himself  with  solos  and 
sonatas. 

The  Italian  soothes  his  mistress  with  a  plain- 
tive voice ;  and  bewails  himself  in  such  melting 
music,  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  sympa- 
thizes with  him  in  his  sorrow. 

Qoalis  fN^NiIcA  mon-etts  PhilomeU  anb  ambrft 

Flet  noctem,  nunoqae  sedens,  miserabile  carmen 
Ittegrat,  eC  moBstls  UU  loca  qnestibos  implct. 

Flrg,  Oeor.  Iv.  511. 

Thos  Philomel  beneath  (be  poplar  shade 
Whh  plafajiive  mnrmurs  warbles  thro*  the  glade— 
Her  notes  harmonlons  tedious  nights  prolong. 
And  echo  nioltipiies  tbe  moomftii  soog.   R,  Wytme, 

On  the  contrary,  our  honest  countrymen 
have  so  little  an  iiidfaiation  to  music,  that  they 
seldom  begin  to  sing  until  they  are  drunk; 
which  also  is  ustially  tbe  time  when  they  are 
most  disposed  to  serenade. 


No.  f23.]    TVexfoy,  September  li,  1710. 

For  when  apon  their  nngot  heirs, 

Tb*  entail  themseivea  and  all  that* s  theirs. 

What  bliiMler  bargain  e'er  was  driv'n 

Or  wager  laid  at  dx  and  seven, 

lo  pass  themselves  away,  and  tnm 

llieir  children's  tenants  ere  they're  lionu    Hud. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  September  11. 

1  HAVE  been  very  much  solicited  by  Clarinda, 
Flavia,  and  Lysetta,  to  re-assume  my  discotirse 
cuuceming  tbe  methods  of  disposing  bonour- 


*  The  firM  liuc  of  an  old  song  In  a  tragi-coiiicdy,  called 
'  Xbc  Riv4b,'  4tu.  166b,  ascribed  to  sir  William  Davcnant. 


ably  the  unmarried  part  of  the  world,  and 
taking  off  those  bars  to  it,  jointures  and  set- 
tlements ;  which  are  not  only  tbe  greatest  im- 
pediments towards  entering  into  that  state, 
but  also,  tbe  frequent  causes  of  distrust  and 
animosity  in  it  after  it  is  consummated,  i 
have  with  very  much  attention  considered  this 
case ;  and,  among  all  the  observations  that  I 
have  made  through  a  long  course  of  years,  I 
have  thought  the  coldness  of  wives  to  their 
husbands,  as  well  as  disrespect  from  children 
to  parents,  to  arise  from  this  one  source.  This  ^-^ 
trade  for  minds  and  bodies  in  tbe  lump,  with- 
out regard  to  either,  but  as  th^  are  accom- 
panied with  such  sums  of  money,  and  such 
parcels  of  land,  cannot  but  produce  a  commerce 
between  tbe  parties  concerned,  suitable  to  the 
mean  motives  upon  which  they  at  first  came 
together.  I  have  heretofore  given  an  account, 
that  this  method  of  making  settlements  was 
first  invented  by  a  griping  lawyer,  who  made 
use  of  tbe  covetous  tempers  of  the  parents  of 
each  side,  to  force  two  young  people  into  these 
vile  measures  of  diffidence,  for  no  other  end 
but  to  increase  the  skins  of  parchment,  by 
which  they  were  put  into  each  other's  posses- 
sion out  of  each  other's  power.  The  law  of 
our  country  has  given  an  ample  and  generous 
provision  for  the  wife,  even  the  third  of  her 
husband's  estate,  and  left  to  her  good-humour 
and  bis  gratitude  tbe  expectation  of  further 
provision;  but  tbe  fantastical  method  of  going 
further,  with  relation  to  their  heirs,  has  a 
foundation  in  nothing  but  pride  and  folly :  for 
as  all  men  wish  their  children  as  like  them* 
selves,  and  as  much  better  as  they  can  possibly, 
it  seems  monstrous  that  we  should  give  out 
of  ourselves  the  opportunities  of  sewarding  and 
discouraging  them  according  to  their  deserts. 
This  wise  institution  has  no  more  sense  in  it, 
than  if  a  man  should  begin  a  deed  with, 
'  Whereas  no  man  liviBg  knows  how  long  be 
shall  continue  to  be  a  reasonable  creature,  or 
an  honest  man.  And  whereas  L  ^.  am  going 
to  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony  with 
Mrs.  />.  therefore  I  shall  from  henceforth  make 
it  indifferent  to  me  whether  from  this  time 
forward  I  shall  be  a  fool  or  a  knave.  And, 
therefore,  in  full  and  perfect  health  of  bodjs 
and  a  sound  mind,  not  knowing  which  of  my 
children  will  prove  better  or  worse,  I  give  to 
my  first  bom,  be  he  perverse,  ungrateftil,  im- 
pious, or  cruel,  the  lump  and  bulk  of  my  es- 
tate; and  leave  one  year's  purchase  only  to 
each  of  my  younger  children,  whether  they 
shall  be  brave  or  beautiful,  modest  or  honour- 
able, from  tbe  time  of  the  date  hereof,  wherein 
I  resign  my  senses,  and  hereby  promise  to  em- 
ploy my  judgment  no  further  in  the  distri- 
butfon  of  my  woridly  goods  from  the  day  of 
the  date  hereof ;  hereby  further  confessing  and 
covenanting,  that  I  am  from  henceforth  mar- 
ried, and  dead  in  law.'  .  r^r^n I o 
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rhere  is  no  mtn  that  is  sooversaot  in  modern 
settlements,  but  knows  this  is  an  exact  transla- 
tion of  what  is  inserted  in  these  instruments. 
Men's  passions  could  only  make  them  submit  to 
surfa  terms ;  and  therefore  all  unreasonable  bar- 
gains in  marriage  ought  to  be  set  aside,  as  well 
as  deeds  extorted  from  men  under  force,  or  in 
prison,  who  are  altogether  as  much  masters  of 
their  actions,  as  he  that  is  possessed  with  a 
violent  passion. 

How  strangely  men  are  sometimes  partial 
to  themselves  appears  by  the  rapine  of  him 
that  has  a  daughter's  beauty  under  his  direc- 
tion. He  will  make  no  scruple  of  using  it  to 
force  from  her  lover  as  much  of  his  estate  as 
is  worth  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  justice  on  the  bench,  will  spare  no 
pains  to  get  a  man  hanged  that  has  taken  but 
a  horse  from  him. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  legislature  will  in  due 
time  take  this  kind  of  robbery  into  consider- 
ation, and  not  suffer  men  to  prey  upon  each 
other  when  they  are  about  making  the  most 
solemn  league,  and  entering  into  the  strictest 
bonds.  The  only  sure  remedy  is  to  fix  a  cer- 
tain rate  on  every  woman's  fortune ;  one  price 
for  that  of  a  maid,  and  another  for  that  of  a 
widow;  for  it  is  of  infinite  advantage,  that 
there  should  be  no  frauds  or  uncertaiuties  in 
the  sale  of  our  women. 

If  any  man  should  exceed  the  settled  rate, 
he  ought  to  be  at  liberty  after  seven  years  are 
over,  by  which  time  his  love  may  be  supposed 
to  abate  a  little,  if  it  is  not  founded  upon  rea- 
son, to  renounce  the  bargain,  and  be  freed 
from  the  settlement  upon  restoring  the  portion; 
as  a  youth  married  under  fourteen  years  old 
may  be  off,  if  he  pleases,  when  he  comes  to 
age,  and  as  a  man  is  discharged  from  all  bar- 
gains but  that  of  marriage,  made  when  he  is 
under  twenty- one. 

It  grieves  me,  when  I  consider  that  these 
restraints  upon  matrimony  take  away  the  ad- 
vantage we  should  otherwise  have  over  other 
countries,  which  are  sunk  much  by  those  great 
ahecks  upon  propagation,  the  convents.  It  is 
thought  chiefly  owing  to  these,  that  Ita'y  and 
Spain  want  above  half  their  complement  of 
people.  Were  the  price  of  wives  always  fixed 
and  settled,  it  would  contribute  to  filling  the 
nation  more  than  all  the  encouragemenu  that 
can  possibly  be  given  to  foreigners  to  trans- 
plant themselves  hither. 

I,  therefore,  as  censor  of  Britain,  until  a  law 
is  made,  will  lay  down  rules  which  shall  be  ob- 
served, with  penaltyof  degrading  all  that  break 
them,  into  Pretty  Fellows,  Smarts,  Squibs, 
Hunting-Homs,  Drums,  and  Bagpipes. 

The  females  that  are  guilty  of  breaking  my 
orders,  I  shall  respectively  prenounoe>  to  be 
Kits,  tlompi|>es.  Dulcimers*  and  Kettle-drums. 
Such  widows  as  wear  the  spoils  of  one  hus- 
bandy  I  will  bury,  if  they  attempt  to  rob  another. 


I  ordain.  That  no  woman  ever  demand  one 
shilling  to  be  paid  after  her  husband's  death, 
more  than  the  very  sum  she  brings  him,  or  an 
equivalent  for  it  in  land. 

That  no  settlement  be  made,  in  which  the 
man  settles  on  his  children  more  than  the  re- 
version of  the  jointure,  or  the  value  of  it  in 
money ;  so  that  at  his  death,  he  may  in  the 
whole  be  bound  to  pay  bis  family  but  double 
to  what  he  has  received.  I  would  have  the 
eldest,  as  well  as  the  rest  have  his  provision 
out  of  this. 

When  men  are  not  able  to  eome  up  to  those 
settlements  I  have  proposed,  I  would  have  them 
receive  so  much  of  the  portion  only  as  they  can 
come  up  to,  aod  the  rest  to  go  to  the  woman 
by  way  of  pin-money,  or  separate  maintenance. 
Ill  this,  1  think,  I  determine  equally  between 
the  t«wo  sexes. 

If  any  lawyer  varies  Arom  these  rules,  or  is 
above  two  days  in  drawing  a  marriage-settle- 
ment, or  uses  more  words  in  it  than  one  skin 
of  parchment  will  contain,  or  takes  above  five 
pouuds  for  drawing  it,  I  would  have  him  thrown 
over  the  bar. 

Were  these  rules  observed,  a  woman  with  a 
small  fortune,  and  a  great  deal  of  worth,  would 
be  sure  to  marry  according  to  her  deserts,  if 
the  man's  estate  were  to  be  less  incumbered,  in 
proportion  as  her  fortune  is  less  than  be  might 
have  with  others. 

A  man  of  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  not 
much  estate,  might  be  chosen  for  his  worth ; 
because  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  him  to 
make  a  settlement. 

The  man  that  loves  a  womsn  best,  would 
not  lose  her  for  not  being  able  to  bid  so  much 
as  another,  or  for  not  complying  with  an  extra- 
vagant demand. 

A  fine  woman  would  no  more  be  set  up  to 
auction  as  she  is  now.  When  a  man  puts  iu 
for  her,  her  friends  or  herself  take  care  to  pub- 
lish it ;  and  the  man  that  was  the  fiist  bidder 
is  made  no  other  use  of  but  to  raise  the  price. 
He  that  loves  her  will  continue  in  waiting  as 
long  as  she  pleases,  if  her  fortune  be  thought 
equal  to  his  ;  and,  under  pretence  of  sonae 
failure  in  the  rent-roll,  or  difficulties  in  draw- 
ing the  settlement,  he  is  put  off  until  a  better 
bargain  is  made  with  another. 

All  the  rest  of  the  sex,  that  are  not  rich  or 
beautiful  to  the  highest  degree,  are  plainly 
gainers,  and  would  be  married  so  fast,  that  the 
least  charming  of  them  would  soon  grow  beau- 
ties to  the  bachelors. 

Widows  might  be  easily  married,  if  they 
would  not,  as  they  do  now>  set  up  for  discreet, 
only  by  being  mercenary. 

The  making  matrimony  cheap  and  easy 
would  be  the  greatest  discouragement  to  vice  : 
the  limiting  the  expense  of  children  would  not 
make  men  ill  inclined,  or  afraid  of  having  them 
in  a  regular  way ;  and  the  men  of  merit  would 
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tot  live  unmarried,  at  they  often  do  now,  be- 
cause the  goodliest  of  a  wife  cannot  be  ensured 
to  them  ;  but  the  loss  of  an  estate  is  certain, 
and  a  man  would  never  have  the  afiBiction  of 
a  worthless  heir  added  to  that  of  a  bad  wife. 

I  am  the  more  serious,  large,  and  particular 
on  this  subject,  because  my  lucubrations,  de- 
signed for  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  cannot 
have  the  desired  success  as  long  as  this  incum- 
brance of  settlements  continues  upon  matri- 
mony. 

No.  Sf4.]    Thursday,  September  14, 1710. 

Materiam  soperabat  opos. 

Ovi(f.  Met.  U.  5. 
Tbc  matter  eqaall'd  not  the  artist's  skill. 

R,  IVyime. 

Fir&m  my  oum  Apwrtmentt  September  13. 

It  it  my  custom,  in  a  dearth  of  news,  to 
entertain  myself  with  those  collections  of  ad- 
Tcrtitements  that  appear  at  the  end  of  all  our 
public  prints.  These  I  consider  as  accounts  of 
news  from  the  little  worid,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  foregoing  parts  of  the  paper  are  from 
the  great«  If  in  one  we  hear  that  a  sovereign 
"»rince  is  fled  from  his  capital  city,  in  the  other 
we  bear  of  a  tradesman  who  hath  shut  up  his 
shop,  and  run  away.  If  in  one  we  find  the 
victory  of  a  general,  in  the  other  we  see  the 
desertion  of  a  private  soldier.  I  must  confess 
I  have  a  certain  wealiness  in  my  temper,  that 
it  often  very  much  afiected  by  these  little 
domestic  occurrences,  and  have  frequently  been 
eaught  with  tears  in  my  eyes  over  a  melancholy 
advertisement. 

But  to  consider  this  subject  in  its  roost  ridi- 
culous lights,  advertisements  are  of  great  use 
to  the  vulgar.  First  of  all,  as  they  are  instru- 
ments of  ambition.  A  man  that  is  by  no 
means  big  enough  for  the  Gazette,  may  easily 
creep  into  the  advertisements ;  by  which  means 
we  often  see  an  apothecary  in  the  tame  paper 
of  newt  with  a  plenipotentiary,  or  a  running- 
fbotroan  with  an  ambassador.  An  advertise- 
ment from  Piccadilly  goes  down  to  posterity 
with  an  article  from  Madrid,  and  John  Bartlelt 
of  Goodman's-fields  *  is  celebrated  in  the  same 
paper  with  tbe  emperor  of  Germany.  Thus 
the  foble  tells  us,  that  the  wren  moimted  as 
high  as  the  eagle,  by  getting  upon  his  back. 

A  second  use  which  this  sort  of  writings  bath 
been  turned  to  of  late  years,  has  been  the  ma- 
nagement of  controversy ;  insomuch  that  above 
half  tbe  advertisements  one  meets  with  now-a- 
days  are  purely  polemical.  Tbe  inventors  of 
*  strops  for  razors*  have  written  against  one 
another  this  way  for  several  years,  and  that 
with  great  bitterness ;  as  the  whole  argument 
pro  and  eon  in  the  case  of  *  tbe  morning-gown* 
is  still  carried  on  after  the  tame  manner.  1 
need  not  mention  the  several  proprietors  of 


*  A  tntas^naikcT. 


Dr.  Anderton't  pi  lit ;  nor  take  notice  of  the 
many  tatirical  works  of  this  nature  so  frc 
quently  published  by  Dr.  Clark,  who  has  had 
the  confidence  to  advertise  upon  that  learned 
knight,  my  very  worthy  friend,  sir  William 
Read :  but  I  shall  nut  interpose  in  their  quarrel  s 
sir  William  can  give  him  bis  own  in  advertise* 
ments,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Impar- 
tial, are  as  well  penned  as  the  doctor's. 

The  third  and  last  use  of  these  writings  is  to 
inform  the  world,  where  theymay  be  furnished 
with  almost  every  thing  that  is  necessary  for 
life.  If  a  man  has  pains  in  his  head,  colics  in 
his  bowels,  or  spots  in  his  clothes,  he  may  here 
meet  with  proper  cures  and  remedies.  If  a 
man  would  recover  a  wife  or  a  horse  that  is 
stolen  or  strajred ;  if  he  wants  new  sermons, 
electuaries,  asses  milk,  or  any  thing  else,  either 
for  his  body  or  his  mind  ;  this  is  the  place  to 
look  for  them  in. 

The  great  art  in  writing  advertisements,  is 
the  finding  out  a  proper  method  to  catch  the 
reader's  eye,  without  which  a  good  thing  may 
pass  over  unobserved,  or  be  lost  among  com 
missions  of  bankrupts.  Asterisks  and  hands 
were  formerly  of  great  use  for  this  purpose. 
Of  late  years  the  N.  B.  has  been  much  in 
fashion,  as  also  little  cuts  and  figures,  the  in- 
vention of  which  we  must  ascribe  to  tbe  author 
of  spring-trusses.  I  must  not  here  omit  the 
blind  Italian  character^  which,  being  scarce 
legible,  always  fixes  and  detains  the  eye,  and 
gives  the  corious  reader  something  like  the 
satisfaction  of  prying  into  a  secret. 

But  the  great  skill  in  an  advertiser  is  chiefly 
seen  in  the  style  which  he  makes  use  of.  He 
is  to  mention  *"  the  universal  esteem,  or  general 
reputation,'  of  things  that  were  never  heard 
of.  If  he  is  a  phyiician  or  aitrologer,  he  must 
change  his  lodgings  frequently ;  and,  though 
he  never  saw  any  body  in  them  besides  his 
own  family,  give  public  notice  of  it,  *  for  the 
Information  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.'  Since 
I  am  thus  usefully  employed  in  writing  criti- 
cisms on  the  works  of  these  diminutive  authors, 
I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  an  advertise- 
ment, which  has  lately  made  its  appearance^ 
and  is  written  altogether  in  a  Ciceronian  man  • 
ner.  It  was  sent  to  me,  yt'ith/ive  shilHngi,  to 
be  inserted  among  my  advertisements  ;  but  as 
it  is  a  pattern  of  good  writing  in  this  way,  I 
shall  give  it  a  place  in  the  body  of  my  paper. 

'  Tbe  highest  compounded  spirit  of  lavender, 
the  most  glorious,  if  the  expression  may  he  used, 
enlivening  scent  and  flavour  that  can  possibly 
be,  which  so  raptures  tlie  spirits,  delights  the 
gust,  and  gives  such  airs  to  the  countenance, 
as  are  not  to  be  imagined  but  by  those  that 
have  tried  it.  The  meanest  sort  of  the  thing 
is  admired  by  most  gentlemen  and  ladies  ;  but 
this  far  more,  as  by  far  it  «>xceeds  it,  to  the 
gaining  among  all  a  more  than  common  esteem. 
It  is  told,  in   neat  flint  boltles^fil  for  tbe 
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pockety  only  at  the  Golden  Key  in  Wharton's 
court,  near  Holbcm-hars,  for  three  tbUlingt 
and  sixpence,  with  directions/ 

At  the  same  time  that  I  recommend  the 
several  flowen  in  which  this  spirit  of  lavender 
m  wrapped  up,  if  the  expression  may  he  used, 
t  cannot  excuse  my  fellow- labourers  for  admit- 
ting into  their  papers  several  uncleauly  adver- 
tisements, not  at  all  proper  to  appear  i  i  *'•  > 
works  of  polite  writers.  Amonf  thes :  ; 
reckon  the '  Carminative  wind-expf>"  ' 
If  the  doctor  had  ealfed  them  only  ku  c«,i  an- 
native  pills,  he  had  been  as  cleanly  as  one 
could  have  wished ;  but  the  second  word  en- 
tirely destroys  the  decency  of  the  firat.^  There 
are  other  absurdities  of  this  nature  so  very 
grou,  that  I  dare  not  mention  them ;  and  shall 
therefore  dismiss  this  subject  with  a  public 
admonition  to  Michael  Parrot,  That  he  do  nut 
presume  any  more  to  mention  a  certain  worm 
he  knows  of,  which,  by  the  way,  has  grown 
seven  feet  in  my  memory;  for,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  it  is  the  same  that  was  but 
nine  feet  long  about  six  months  ago. 

By  the  remarks  I  have  here  made,  it  plainly 
appears,  that  a  collection  of  advertisements  is 
a  kind  of  miscellany;  the  writers  of  which, 
contrary  to  all  authors,  except  men  of  quality, 
give  money  to  the  booksellers  who  publish  their 
copies.  The  genius  of  the  bookseller  is  chiefly 
shown  in  his  method  of  ranging  and  digesting 
these  little  tracts.  The  last  paper  I  took  up 
ill  my  hand  places  them  in  the  following  order. 

The  true  Spanish  blacking  for  shoes,  &c. 

The  beautifying  cream  for  the  face,  &c 

Pease  and  plaisters,  &c. 

Nectar  and  ambrosia,  &c. 

Four  freehold  tenements  of  fifteen  pounds 
per  annum,  &c. 

Annotatkms  upon  theTatler,  Ste. 

I'he  present  state  of  England,  &c. 

A  Gommissk>n  of  bankruptcy  being  awarded 
against  B.  L.  bookseller^  &c 


No.  t35.]    SoHtrda^t  September  16,  1710. 

■        81  quid  novliti  rertin*  istlt, 
Candidas  ImpeKi ;  si  oon,  bis  airre  mecnm. 

Hot.  1  Ep.  Ti.  (jij. 


•  Ift  better  system's  Ihine, 


ImiMrt  it  flrankly ;  or  uulce  ase  of  mine.     F^ohcU, 
From  my  own  Apartment,  September  15. 

Tub  hours  which  we  spend  in  conversation 
are  the  roost  pleasing  of  any  which  we  ei^oy ; 
yet,  methinks,  there  is  very  little  care  taken 
to  improve  ourselves  for  the  frequent  repetition 
of  them.  The  common  fault  in  this  case  is 
that  of  growing  too  intimate,  and  falling  into 
displeasing  familiariUes :  for  it  is  a  very  ordinary 
thing  for  men  to  make  no  other  use  of  a  close 
acquaintance  with  each  other's  affairs,  but  to 


teaae  one  another  with  unacceptable  allusioits. 
One  would  pass  over  patiently  such  as  converse 
like  animals,  and  salute  each  other  with  bangs 
on  the  shoulder,  sly  raps  with  canes,  or  other 
rohuct  pleasantries  practised  by  the  rural 
geo'ry  o:  this  nation :  but  even  among  those 
who  £'  'lid  have  more  polite  ideas  of  things, 
you  see  a  set  of  people  who  invert  the  design 
of  conversation,  and  make  frequent  mention  of 
"-^grateful  subjects;  nay,  mention  them  be- 

.  '  ~  they  are  ungrateful ;  as  if  the  perfection 
of  society  were  in  knowing  bow  to  offend  on 
the  one  part,  and  how  to  bear  an  offence  on 
the  other.  In  all  parts  of  this  populous  town, 
you  find  the  merry  world  made  up  of  an  active 
and  a  passive  companion ;  one  who  has  good- 
nature enough  to  suffer  all  his  friend  shall 
think  fit  to  say,  and  one  who  is  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  his  good-humour  to  show  his 
parts.  In  the  trading  part  of  mankind,  I  have 
ever  observed  the  jest  went  by  the  weight  of 
purses,  and,  the  ridicule  is  made  up  by  tba 
gains  which  arise  from  it.  Thus  the  packer 
allows  tlie  clothier  to  say  what  he  pleases ;  and 
the  broker  has  his  countenance  ready  to  laugh 
with  the  merchant,  though  the  abuse  is  to  fall 
on  himself,  because  he  knows  that,  as  a  go- 
between,  he  shall  find  his  account  in  being  in 
the  good  graces  of  a  man  of  wealth.  Among 
these  Just  and  punctual  people  the  richest  man 
is  ever  the  better  jester ;  and  they  know  no 
such  a  thing  as  a  person  who  shall  |»retend  to  a 
superior  laugh  at  a  man,  who  does  not  make 
him  amends  by  opportunities  of  advantage  in 
another  kind :  but,  among  people  of  a  different 
way,  where  the  pretended  distinction  in  com- 
pany is  only  what  is  raised  from  sense  and 
understanding,  it  is  very  absurd  to  carry  on  a 
rough  raillery  so  far,  as  that  the  whole  dis- 
course should  turn  upon  each  other's  infirmi- 
ties, follies,  or  misfortunes. 

I  was  this  evening  with  a  set  of  wags  of  this 
class.  They  appear  generally  by  two  and  two ; 
and  what  is  most  extraordinary,  is,  that  those 
▼ery  persons  who  are  most  together  appear 
least  of  a  mind  when  Joined  by  other  company. 
This  evil  proceeds  from  an  Indiscreet  familia- 
rity, whereby  a  roan  is  allowed  to  say  the  most 
grating  thing  imaginable  to  another,  and  it 
shall  be  accounted  weakness  to  show  an  im« 
patience  for  the  unkindness.  But  this  and  all 
other  deviations  from  the  design  of  pleasing 
each  other  when  we  meet,  are  derived  from 
interlopers  in  society ;  who  want  capacity  to 
put  in  a  stock  among  regular  companions,  and 
therefore  supply  their  wants  by  stale  histories, 
sly  observations,  and  rude  bints,  which  relate 
to  the  conduct  of  others.  All  cohabitants  in 
general  run  into  this  unhappy  fault ;  men  an^ 
their  wives  break  into  reflections,  whicti  are 
like  so  much  Arabic  to  the  rest  of  the  company 
sisters  and  brothers  often  make  the  like  figure; 
from  the  same  unjust  sense  of  the  art  of  bein^ 
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intimatt  and  familiar.  It  is  often  said,  such 
a-one  cannot  stand  the  mention  of  such  a  cir* 
cumstauce ;  if  he  caoDot,  I  am  sure  it  is  for 
wa  of  discourse,  or  a  worse  reason*  that  any 
comi^anion  of  his  touches  upon  lU 

Familiarity,  among  the  truly  well-bred,  never 
gives  authority  to  trespass  upon  one  another  in 
the  most  minute  circumstance ;  but  it  allows 
to  he  kinder  than  we  ought  otherwise  to  pre- 
sume to  be.  Eusehius  has  wit,  humour,  and 
spirit ;  but  there  never  was  a  man  in  his  com- 
pany  who  wished  he  had  less ;  for  he  under- 
stands familiarity  so  well,  that  he  knows  huw 
to  make  use  of  it  in  a  way  that  neither  makes 
himself  or  his  friend  contemptible ;  but  if  any 
one  is  lesseued  by  his  freedom,  it  is  he  himself, 
who  always  likes  the  place,  the  diet,  and  the  re- 
ception, when  he  is  in  the  company  of  his  friends. 
Equality  is  the  life  of  conversation ;  an  J  he  is 
as  much  out  who  assumes  to  himself  any  part 
above  another,  as  he  who  considers  himself 
below  the  rest  of  the  society.  Familiarity  in 
inferiors  is  sauciness ;  in  superiors,  condescen- 
sion ;  neither  of  which  are  to  have  being  among 
companions,  the  veiy  wonl  implying  that  they 
are  to  be  equal.  When,  therefore,  we  have 
.abstracted  the  company  from  all  considerations 
of  their  quality  or  fortune,  it  will  immediately 
appear,  that  to  make  it  happy  and  polite,  there 
must  nothing  he  started  which  shall  discover 
that  our  thoughts  run  upon  any  such  distinc- 
tions. Hence  it  will  arise,  that  benevolence 
most  become  the  rule  of  society,  and  he  that 
is  most  obliging  must  be  most  diverting. 

This  way  of  talking  1  am  fiallen  into  from  the 
reBection  that  1  am,  wherever  I  go,  enter- 
tained with  some  absurdity,  mistake,  weakness, 
or  illoluck  of  some  man  or  uther^  whom  not 
only  I,  but  the  person  who  makes  me  those 
relations,  has  a  value  for.  It  would  therefore 
he  a  great  benefit  to  the  world,  if  it  could  be 
brought  to  pass,  that  no  story  should  be  a 
taking  one,  but  what  was  to  the  advantage  oi 
the  person  of  whom  it  is  related.  By  this  means, 
be  that  is  now  a  wit  in  conversation  would  be 
considered  as  a  spreader  of  false  news  is  in 
business. 

But  above  all,  to  make  a  familiar  fit  for  a 
bosom  friend,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  always  he  inclined  rather  to  hide, 
than  rally  each  others  infirmities.  To  suffer 
for  a  fault  is  a  sort  of  atonement ;  and  nobody 
IS  concerned  for  the  offence  for  which  he  has 
made  reparatkm. 

P.  S.  I  have  received  the  following  letter, 
whieh  rallies  me  for  being  witty  sooner  than  I 
designed ;  but  1  have  now  altered  my  resolution, 
and  intend  to  be  facetious  until  the  day  in 
October  heretofore  mentioned,  instead  of  be- 
ginning from  that  day. 

•  MR.  BlCKER*rrAFF.  Sept.  6,  1710. 

*  By  your  own  reckoning,  you  came  yester- 


day about  a  month  before  the  time  you  looked 
yourself,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 

'  Your  most  obliged,  humble  servant, 

•PLAIN  ENGLISH.* 
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nd  ooee  a  nua ; 

fine  began.      Dryden, 


Firom  my  own  Jpariment,  September  18. 

It  is  one  of  the  designs  of  this  paper  to 
transmit  to  posterity  an  account  of  every  thing 
that  is  monstrous  in  my  own  times.  For  this 
reason,  f  shall  here  publish  to  the  world  the 
life  of  a  person  who  was  neither  man  nor 
woman ;  as  written  by  one  of  my  ingenious 
correspondents,  who  seems  to  have  imitated 
Plutarch  in  that  multifarious  eruditkm,  and 
those  occasional  dissertations,  which  he  has 
wrought  into  the  body  of  his  history.  The  life 
f  am  putting  out  is  that  of  Margeiy,  alias  John 
Young,  commoirly  known  by  the  name  of 
Doctor  Young;  who,  as  the  town  very  well 
knows,  was  a  woman  that  practised  physic  fan 
a  man's  clothes,  and,  after  having  had  two 
wives  and  several  children,  died  about  a  month 
since. 


'  I  here  make  bold  to  trouble  yoo  with  a 
short  account  of  the  famous  doctor  Young's 
life,  which  you  may  call,  if  yuu  please,  a  second 
part  of  the  farce  of  the  Sham  Doctor,  This 
perhaps  will  not  seem  so  strange  to  you,  who, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  have  somewhere  men- 
tioned with  honour  your  sister  Kirleus,*  as  a 
practitioner  both  in  physic  and  astrology :  but, 
in  the  common  opinion  of  mankind,  a  she-  « 
quack  is  altogether  as  strange  and  astonishing 
a  creature,  as  the  centaur  that  practised  physic 
in  the  da3rs  of  Achilles,  or  as  king  Phys  in  the 
Rehearsal.  iCsculapius,  the  great  founder  of 
your  art,  was  particularly  famous  for  his  beard, 
as  we  may  conclude  from  the  behaviour  of  a 
tyrant,  who  is  branded  by  heathen  historians 
as  guilty  both  of  sacrilege  and  blasphemy; 
having  robbed  the  statue  of  .^Ssculapius  of  a 
thick  bushy  golden  beard,  and  then  alleged 
for  his  excuse,  That  it  was  a  shame  the  son 
should  have  a  heard,  when  his  father  Apollo 
had  none.  This  latter  instance  indeed  seems 
something  to  favour  a  female  professor,  sinee^ 
as  I  have  been  told,  the  ancient  statues  * 
Apollo  are  generally  made  with  a  head  ana 
face  of  a  woman:  nay,  I  have  been  credibly 


•  Tliere  were  two  tlie  qnackt  of  Uie  name  of  Klrlen^ 
Suainnah,  the  widow  of  llioinas,  and  M  vy»  Uie  wktow  a 
John,  who  MlvertliRl  upon  oneannlh«*r.  Th«^  were  c<in4l|| 
ikill«<l  in  artri>logy  and  i>hyiic« 
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iofonned  by  those  who  have  leen  tbem  both, 
that  the  famous  ApoUo  in  the  Belvidera  did 
very  much  resemble  doctor  Youn^.  Let  that 
be  as  it  will,  the  doctor  was  a  kiud  of  Amazuii 
in  physic,  that  made  as  great  devastations  and 
slaughters  as  aoy  of  our  chief  heroes  in  the 
art,  and  was  as  fatal  to  the  English  in  these 
our  days,  ns  the  famous  Joan  d'Arc  was  in  those 
of  our  forefathers. 

*  I  do  not  find  any  thing  remarkat)le  in  the 
life  which  I  am  about  to  write  until  the  year 
1695 ;  at  which  time  the  doctor,  being  about 
twenty-three  years  old,  was  brought  to-bed  of 
a  bastard  child.  The  scandal  of  such  a  mis- 
fortune gave  so  great  an  uneasiness  to  pretty 
Mrs.  Peggy,  for  that  was  the  name  by  which 
the  doctor  was  then  called,  that  she  left  her 
family,  and  followed  her  lover  (o  London,  with 
a  fixed  resolution  some  way  or  other  to  recover 

•  her  lost  reputation ;  but  instead  of  changing 
her  life,  which  one  would  have  expected  from 
so  good  a  disposition  of  mind,  she  took  it  in 
her  bead  to  change  her  sex.  This  was  soon 
done  by  the  help  of  a  sword  and  a  pair  of 

*  breeches.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  her 
first  design  was  to  turn  man-midwife,  having 
herself  had  some  experience  in  those  affairs  ; 
but  thinking  this  too  narrow  a  foundation  for 
her  future  fortune*  she  at  length  bought  her  a 
gold-buttoned  coat y  and  set  up  for  a  physician. 
Thus  we  see  the  same  fatal  miscarriage  in  her 
youth  made  Mrs.  Young  a  doctor,  that  formerly 
made  one  of  the  same  sex  a  pope. 

*  The  doctor  succeeded  very  well  in  his  bu- 
siness at  first ;  but  very  often  met  with  aeci- 

»  dents  that  disquieted  him.  As  he  wanted  that 
deep  magisterial  voice  which  gives  authority  to 
a  prescription,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  right  pronouncing  of  these  words,  "  Take 
these  pills,"  be  unfortunately  got  the  nick-name 
"*  of  the  Squeaking  Doctor.  If  this  circumstance 
alarmed  the  doctor,  there  was  another  which 
gave  him  no  small  disquiet,  and  very  much 
diminished  his  gains.  In  short,  he  found  him- 
self run  down  as  a  superficial  prating  quack 
in  all  families  that  had  at  the  head  of  them  a 
cautious  father,  or  a  Jealous  husband.  I'hese 
woukl  often  complain  among  one  another,  that 
they  did  not  like  such  a  smock-faced  physi- 
cian ;  though  in  truth,  had  they  known  how 
justly  he  deserved  that  name,  they  would  ra- 
ther have  favoured  bis  practice,  than  have  ap- 
prehended any  thing  from  it. 

*  Such  were  the  moti\'es  that  determined 
Mrs.  Young  to  change  her  condition,  and  take 
in  F^^riage  a  virtuous  young  woman,  who  lived 

,^  with  her  in  good  reputation,  and  made  her  the 
father  of  a  very  pretty  girl.  But  this  part  of 
her  happiness  was  soon  after  destmyed,  by  a 
distemper  which  was  too  hard  for  our  physi- 
eian,  and  carried  off  bis  first  wife.  The  doctor 
had  not  been  a  widow  long  before  he  married 
his  second  lady  with  whom  also  he  lived  in 


very  good  understanding.  It  so  happened,  that  ' 
the  doctor  was  with  child  at  the  same  time 
that  his  lady  was  ;  but  the  little  ones  coming 
both  together,  they  passed  for  twins.  l*be  ' 
doctor  having  entirely  established  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  manhood,  es|]Kecially  by  the  birth  of 
the  boy  of  whom  he  had  been  lately  delivered, 
and  who  very  much  resembles  him,  grew  into 
good  business,  and  was  particul.-irly  famous  for 
the  cure  of  venereal  distempers;  but  woukl 
have  had  much  more  practice  among  his  own 
sex,  had  not  some  of  them  been  so  unreason- 
able as  to  demand  certain  proofs  of  their  cure, 
which  the  doctor  was  not  able  to  give  tbem. 
The  florid  blooming  look,  which  gave  the  doctor 
some  uneasiness  at  first,  instead  of  betraying 
his  per^ion,  only  recommended  his  physic 
Upon  this  occasion  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning 
what  I  thought  a  very  agreeable  surprise :  in 
one  of  Moliere's  plays,  where  a  young  woman 
applies  herself  to  a  sick  person  in  the  habit  of 
a  quack,  and  speaks  to  her  patient,  who  was 
something  scandalized  at  the  youth  of  his  phy- 
sician, to  the  following  purpose  .-—I  began  to 
practise  in  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  and 
am  now  in  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  n^ 
age :  but,  by  the  virtue  of  my  medicaments^ 
have  maintained  myself  in  the  same  beauty 
and  freshness  I  had  at  fifteen.  For  this  reason 
Hip|K>crates  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  stu- 
dent in  physic  should  have  a  sound  constitution, 
and  a  healthy  look  ;  which  indeed  seem  as  n^- 
oessary  qualifications  for  a  physician,  as  a  good 
life  and  virtuous  behaviour  for  a  divine.  But 
to  return  to  our  subject.  About  two  years 
ago  the  doctor  was  very  much  afflicted  with 
the  vapours,  which  grew  upon  him  to  such  a 
degree,  that  about  six  weeks  since  they  made 
an  end  of  him.  His  death  discovered  the  dis-  * 
guise  he  had  acted  under,  and  brought  him 
hack  again  to  his  former  sex.  It  is  said,  that 
at  his  burial  the  pall  wss  held  up  by  six  women 
of  some  fashion.  The  doctor  left  behind  him 
a  widow,  and  two  fatherless  children,  if  they 
may  be  called  so,  besides  the  little  boy  before- 
mentioned.  In  relation  to  whom  we  may  say 
of  the  doctor,  as  the  good  old  ballad  about  the 
children  in  the  wood  says  of  the  unnatural 
uncle,  that  he  was  father  and  mother  both  in 
one.  These  are  all  the  circumstances  that  I 
could  learn  of  doctor  Young*s  life,  which  might 
have  given  occasion  to  many  obscene  fictions : 
but  as  I  know  those  would  never  have  gained 
a  place  in  your  paper,  I  have  itot  troubled  you 
with  any  impertinence  of  that  nature,  having 
stuck  to  the  truth  very  scrupulously,  as  I  al- 
ways do  when  I  subscribe  myself, 

'  Sir,  yours,  &c.' 

I  shall  add  as  a  postscript  to  this  letter,  that « 
I  am  informed  the  famous  Saltero,  who  sells 
coffee  in  his  museum  at  Chelsea,  has  by  him  a 
curiosity,  which  helped  the  doctor  to  carry  on 
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hU  imposture,  and  will  give  great  satitfaction 
j«  to  the  curious  enquirer. 


No.  227.]     Thur$dayy  September  21,  tno. 

Omnibus  invidemi,  Zoile,  nemo  tibl.        Martial* 

Tlioa  envy  st  all ;  bat  no  man  envit:*  thee. 

R,  Wynne. 

From  mjf  awn  jfyartment,  September  20. 

It  is  the  business  of  reason  and  philosophy 
to  sooth  and  allay  the  passions  of  the  mind,  or 
turn  them  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  what  is 
dictated  by  the  understanding.  In  order  to  this 
good  end,  I  would  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
the  growing  inclinations  of  yoiith,  and  be  par- 
ticularly careful  to  prevent  their  indulging 
themselves  in  such  sentiments  as  may  imbitter 
their  more  advanced  age.  I  have  now  under 
cure  a  young  gentleman,  who  lately  communi- 
cated to  me,  that  he  was  of  aU  men  living  the 
most  miserably  envious.  1  desired  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  distemper;  upon  which* 
with  a  sigh  that  would  have  moved  the  most 
iuhuman  breast,  *  Mr.  BickerstafF/  said  he, 
'  I  am  nephew  to  a  gentleman  of  a  very  great 
estate,  to  whose  favour  I  have  a  cousin  that 
has  equal  pretensions  with  myself.  This  kins- 
man of  mine  is  a  young  man  of  the  highest 
merit  imaginable,  and  has  a  mind  so  tender, 
and  so  generous,  that  I  can  observe  he  returns 
my  envy  with  pity.  He  makes  me,  upon  aU 
occaskms,  the  most  obliging  condescensions: 
and  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  concern 
he  is  in,  to  see  my  life  blasted  with  this  racking 
passion,  though  it  is  against  himself.  In  the 
presence  of  my  uncle,  when  1  am  in  the  room, 
be  never  speaks  so  well  as  he  is  capable  of; 
but  always  lowers  his  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments out  of  regard  to  me.  What  I  beg  of 
you,  dear  sir,  is  to  instruct  me  how  to  love 
him,  as  I  know  he  does  me:  and  I  beseech 
you,  if  possible,  to  set  my  heart  right ;  that  it 
may  no  longer  be  tormented  where  it  should 
be  pleased,  or  hate  a  man  whom  I  cannot  but 
approve.' 

The  patient  g^ve  me  this  account  with  such 
candour  and  openness,  that  I  conceived  imme- 
%diate  hopes  of  his  cure  ;  because,  in  diseases  of 
the  mind,  the  person  affected  is  half  recovered 
when  he  is  sensible  of  his  distemper.  '  Sir/ 
said  I,  '  the  acknowledgement  of  your  kins- 
man's merit  b  a  very  hopeful  symptom ;  for  it  is 
the  nature  of  persons  afiBicted  with  this  evil, 
when  they  are  incurable,  to  pretend  a  contempt 
of  the  person  envied,  if  they  are  taxed  with 
that  weakness.  A  man  who  is  really  envious 
will  not  allow  he  is  so;  but,  upon  such  an 
accusation,  is  tormented  with  the  reflection, 
that  to  envy  a  man  is  to  allow  him  your  su» 
perior.  But  in  your  case,  when  you  examine 
the  bottom  of  your  heart,  I  am  apt  to  think  it 


is  avarice,  which  you  mistake  fur  envy.  Were 
it  not  that  you  have  both  expectations  from 
the  same  man,  you  would  look  upon  your  cou- 
sin's accomplishments  with  pleasure.  You, 
that  now  consider  him  as  an  obstacle  to  your 
interest,  would  then  behold  him  as  an  orna- 
ment to  your  family.'  I  observed  my  patient 
upon  this  occasion  recover  himself  in  some 
measure ;  and  he  owned  to  me,  that '  he  hoped 
it  was  as  I  imagined ;  for  that  in  all  places, 
but  where  he  was  his  rival,  he  had  pleasure  in 
his  company.'  This  was  the  first  discourse  we 
had  upon  this  malady;  hnt  I  do  not  doubt 
but,  after  two  or  three  more,  I  shall,  by  just 
degrees,  soften  bis  cuvy  into  emulation. 

Such  an  envy,  as  I  have  here  described,  may 
possibly  enter  into  an  ingenuous  mind  ;  but 
the  envy  which  makes  a  man  uneasy  to  himself 
and  others,  is  a  certain  distortion  and  per- 
verseness  of  temper,  that  renders  him  unwilling 
to  be  pleased  with  any  thing  without  him,  that 
has  either  beauty  or  perfection  in  it.  1  look 
upon  it  as  a  distemper  in  the  mind,  which  I 
know  no  moralist  that  has  described  in  this 
light,  when  a  man  cannot  discern  any  thing, 
which  another  is  master  of  that  is  agreeable. 
For  which  reason,  I  look  upon  the  good-natured 
man  to  be  endowed  with  a  certain  disoerning 
faculty,  which  the  envious  are  altogether  de- 
prived of.  Shallow  wits,  superficial  critics,  and 
conceited  fops,  are  with  me  so  many  blind 
men  in  respect  of  excellencies.  They  can  be- 
hold nothing  but  faults  and  blemishes,  and 
indeed  see  nothing  that  is  worth  seeing.  Show 
them  a  poem,  it  is  stuff;  a  picture,  it  is  daub- 
ing. They  find  nothing  in  architecture  that 
is  not  irregular,  or  in  music  that  is  not  out  of 
tune.  These  men  should  consider,  that  it  is 
their  envy  which  deforms  every  thing,  and  that 
the  ugliness  is  not  in  the  object,  but  in  the 
eye.  And  as  for  nobler  minds,'  whose  merits 
are  either  not  discovered,  or  are  misrepresented 
by  the  envious  part  of  mankind,  they  should 
rather  consider  their  defamers  with  pity  than 
indignation.  A  man  cannot  have  an  idea  of  per- 
fection in  another,  which  he  was  never  sensible 
of  in  himself.  Mr.  Locke  tells  us,  *  That  upon  « 
asking  a  blind'  man,  what  he  thought  scarlet 
was?  he  answered.  That  he  believed  it  was 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.'  He  was  forced 
to  form  his  conceptions  of  ideas  which  he  had 
not,  by  those  which  he  had.  In  the  same 
manner,  ask  an  envious  man  what  he  thinks 
of  virtue  ?  he  will  call  it  design ;  what  of 
good  nature  ?  and  he  will  term  it  dulness. 
The  difference  is,  that  as  the  person  before- 
mentioned  was  bom  blind,  your  envious  men 
have  contracted  the  distemper  themselves,  and 
are  troubled  with  a  sort  of  an  acquired  blind- 
ness. Thus  the  devil  in  Milton^  though  made 
an  angel  of  light,  could  see  nothing  to  please 
him  even  in  Paradise,  and  hated  our  first  pa* 
rents,  though  in  their  state  of  innocencet 
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Sitmibi- 


-Vcaieti 


nor,  1  S«t.  iv.  14L 
A  powerfbl  aid  from  other  luuidt  will  come. 

R,  l^nne. 

From  my  aum  Aparimentf  September  S3. 

A  MAN  of  business,  wbo  makes  a  public  en- 
tertainment, may  sometimes  leave  his  guests, 
and  beg^  tbem  to  divert  themselves  as  well  as 
they  can  until  bis  return.  I  shall  here  make 
use  of  the  same  privilege,  being  engaged  in 
matters  of  some  importance  relating  to  the 
family-of  the  Bickerstaflb,  and  roust  desire  my 
readers  to  entertain  one  another  until  I  can 
have  leisure  to  attend  them.  I  have  therefore 
ftimished  out  (his  paper,  as  I  have  done  some 
few  otherSy  with  letters  of  my  ingenious  corre- 
spondents, which,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
will  please  the  public  as  much  as  my  own  more 
elaborate  lucubrations. 

'SIR,  LI))coln»  Sept.  g. 

*  f  have  long  been  of  the  number  of  your 
admirers,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  telling 
you  so.  I  know  not  why  a  roan*  so  famed  for 
astrological  observations  may  not  be  also  a 
good  casuist;  upon  which  presumption  it  is  I 
ask  your  advic^  in  an  affair,  that  at  present 
puzzles  quite  that  slender  stock  of  divinity  I 
am  master  of.  I  have  now  been  some  time  in 
holy  orders,  and  fellow  of  a  certain  college  in 
one  of  the  universities ;  but,  weary  of  that 
unactive  life-,  I  resolve  to  be  doing  good  in  my 
generation.  A  worthy  gentleman  has-  lately 
offiered  me  a  fat  rectory ;  but  means,  I  perceive, 
his  kinswoman  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
clergy.  I  am  a  novice  in  the  world,  and  con- 
fess it  startles  me,  how  the  body  of  Mrs.  Abi- 
gail  can  be  annexed'  to  the  core  of  souls.  9lr, 
would  you  give  us,  in  one  of  your  Tatlers,  the 
original  and  progress  of  smock-simony,  and 
•how  us,  that  where  the  laws  are  silent,  men's 
consciences  ought  to  be  so  too,  you  could  not 
more  oblige  our  fraternity  of  young  divines, 
and  among  the  rest, 

'  Y'our  humble  servant, 

MllOfl  CHURCH.' 

I  am  very  proud  of  having  a  gentleman  of 
this  name  for  my  admirer,  and  may,  some  time 
or  other,  write  such  a  treatise  as  be  mentions. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  do  not  see  why  our  clergy, 
who  are  frequently  men  of  good  families, 
should  be  reproached,  if  any  of  them  chance  to 
espouse  a  band- maid  with  a  rectory  in  commen- 
dam,  since  the  best  of  our  peers  have  often 
Joined  themselves  to  the  daughters  of  very  ordi* 
nary  tradesmen,  upon  the  same  valuable  con- 
siderations. 

Globe  In  MoorflekU» 
'  HONOURED  SIR,  Stpi.  16. 

*  I  have  DOW  finished  my  almanack  for  the 
ant  year.  In  all  the  parts  oT  it^  except  that 


which  concerns  the  weather;  and  you  having 
shown  yourself,  by  some  of  your  late  works, 
more  weatherwise  than  any  of  our  modem 
astrologers,  1  most  humbly  presume  to  trouble 
you  upon  this  head.  You  know  very  well,  that 
in  our  ordinary  almanacks  the  wind  and  rain, 
snow  and  hail,  clouds  and  sunshine,  have  their 
proper  seasons,  and  come  up  as  regularly  io 
their  several  months  as  the  fruits  and  plants 
of  the  earth.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  freely  own 
to  you,  that  I  generally  steal  my  weather  out 
of  some  antiquated  almanack,  that  foretold  it 
several  years  ago.  Now,  sir,  what  1  humbly 
beg  of  you  is,  that  you  would  lead  me  your 
State  Weather-Glass,  in  order  to  fill  up  this 
vacant  column  in  my  works.  This,  I  know* 
would  sell  my  almanack  beyond  any  other,  and 
make  me  a  richer  man  than  Poor  Robin.  If 
you  will  not  grant  me  this  favour^  1  mwst  have 
recourse  to  my  old  method,  and  will  copy  after 
an  almanack  which  1  have  by  me,  and  which  I 
think  was  for  the  year  when  the  great  storm 
was.  *  I  am.  Sir, 

'  The  most  humble  of  your  admirers, 

•T.  PHlLOMAfH.' 

This  gentleman  does  not  consider,  what  a 
strange  appearance  his  almanack  would  make 
to  the  ignorant,  should  he  transpose  his 
weather,  as  he  must  do,  did  he  fellow  the  dic- 
tates of  my  gHiss.  What  would  the  world  say 
to  see  summers  filled  with  clouds  and  storms^ 
and  winters  with  calms  and  sunshine  ;  acc»rd- 
ing  to  the  variations  of  the  weather,  as  they 
might  accidentally  appear  in  a  <la#e-baro- 
meter  ?  But  let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  shall  apply 
my  own  invention  to  my  own  use ;  and  if  I  d^ 
not  make  my  fortune  by  it,  k  will  be  my  owd^ 
fault 

The  next  letter  comes  to  me  from  another 
self-interested  solicitor. 

<  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

'  I  am  going' to  setup  for  a  Scrivener,  an^ 
have  thought  of  a  project  which  may  turn 
both  to  your  account  and  mine.  It  come  inU^ 
my  head  upon  reading  that  learned  and  use- 
ful paper  of  yours  concerning  advertisements. 
You  must  understand,  I  have  made  myself 
roaster  in  the  whole  art  of  Advertising,  both  at 
to  the  style  and  the  letter.  Now  if  you  and  t 
cuuFd  so  manage  it,  that  nobody  should  write 
advertisements  besides  myself,  or  print  them 
any  wliere  but  in. your  paper,  we  might  both 
of  us  get  estates  in  a  little  time.     For  this  end 

would  likewise  propose,  that  you  should 
enlarge  the  design  of  advertisements,  and  have 
sent  you  two  or  three  samples  of  my  work  in 
this  kind,  which  I  have  made  for  particular 
friends,  and  intend  to  open  shop  with.  The 
first  is  for  a  gentleman^  who  would  willingly 
marry,  if  he  could  find  a  wife  to  his  liking; 
the  second  is  for  a  poor  whig,  who  is  lately 
turned  out  of  his  post ;  and  the  third  for  a 
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person  of  a  contrary  ptrtj,  who  is  willing  to 
get  into  one.* 

*  Whereas  A.  B.  next  door  to  the  Pestle  and 
Mortar,  being  about  thirty  years  old,  of  a 
spare  make,  with  darlc-ooloured  hair,  bright 
«ye,  And  a  long  nose,  has  occasion  for  a  good- 
humoured,  tall,  fair,  young  woman,  of  about 
8000/.  fortune ;  these  are  to  give  notice,  that 
if  any  such  young  woman  has  a  mind  to  dis- 
pose  of  herself  in  marriage  to  such  a  person  as 
the  above-mentioned,  she  may  be  provided  with 
a  husband,  a  coach  and  horses,  and  proportion- 
able settlement.* 

'  C.  D.  designing  to  quit  his  place,  has  great 
quantities  of  paper,  parchment,  ink,  wax,  and 
wafers,  to  dispose  of»  which  will  be  sold  at 
very  reasonable  rates/ 

*  E.  P.  a  person  of  good  behaviour,  six  feet 
high,  of  a  black  complexion,  and  sound  prin- 
ciples, wants  an  employ.  He  is  an  excellent 
penman  and  accountant,  and  speaks  French.' 

No.  £29.]     Tuesday,  September  «6,  17 10. 

QncsiUm  meriiJt  gmne  japerbiam. 

Hmr,  3  (id.  ax.  13. 
WMicomoloiu  pride——— 
AfBome  tbe  boDoarBjuily  thine.  FrancU, 

From  my  own  Jpartment^  Seffiember  S5. 

The  whole  creation  preys  upon  itself.  Every 
living  creature  is  inhabited.  A  flea  has  a 
thousand  invisible  insects  that  teaae  him  as  he 
jumps  from  place  to  place,  and  revenge  our 
quarrels  upon  him.  A  very  ordinary  micro- 
•cope  shows  us,  that  a  louse^ia  itself  a  very 
lousy  creature.  A  wHale,  besides  those  seas 
and  oceans  in  the  several  vessels  of  his  body, 
which  are  filled  with  innumerable  shoals  of 
little  animals,  carries  about  him  a  whole  world 
of  inhabitants ;  Insomuch  tbat,  if  we  believe 
the  calculations  some  have  made,  there  are 
more  living  creatures,  which  are  too  small  for 
the  naked  eye  to  behold,  about  the  leviathan, 
than  there  are  of  visible  creatures  upon  tbe 
face  of  the  whole  earth.  Thus  every  nobler 
creature  is,  as  it  were,  tbe  basis  and  support  of 
multitudes  that  are  his  inferiors. 

This  consideration  very  much  comforts  me, 
when  1  think  on  those  numberless  vermin  that 
feed  upon  this  paper,  and  find  their  sustenance 
out  of  it ;  I  mean  the  small  wits  and  scribblers, 
that  eveiy  day  turn  a  penny  by  nibbling  at 
my  lucubrations.  This  has  been  so  advan- 
tageous to  this  little  species  of  writers,  that,  if 
tbey  do  me  justice,  I  may  expect  to  have  my 
statue  erected  in  Grub-street,  as  being  a  com- 
mon benefactor  to  tbat  quarter. 

Tbey  say,  when  a  fox  is  very  much  troubled 
with  fleas,  he  goes  into  the  next  pool  with  a 
little  lock  of  wool  in  his  mouth,  and  keeps  his 
body  under  water  until  the  vermin  get  into  it ; 
after  which  he  quits  the  wool,  and  diving, 
leaves  his  tormentors  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  get  their  livelihood  where  they  can.    I 


would  have  these  gentlemen  take  care  that  I 
do  not  serve  them  after  the  same  manner; 
for  though  I  have  hitherto  kept  my  temper 
pretty  well,  it  is  not  impossible  but  I  may  some 
time  or  other  disappear ;  and  what  will  then 
become  of  them  ?  Should  I  lay  down  my 
paper,  what  a  fomine  would  there  be  among 
the  hawkers,  printers,  booksellers,  and  authors! 
It  would  be  like  Dr.  Burgess's*  dropping  hit 
cloak, mth  the  whole  congregation  hanging  upoo 
the  skirts  of  it.  To  enumerate  some  of  these 
my  doughty  aniagonisisi  I  was  threatened-to 
be  answered  weekly  T^Jor  Tat ;  I  was  under- 
mined by  tbe  ff^isperer ;  haunted  by  Tom 
Brown* 8  Ghost ;  scoMed  by  a  Female  Tatlen 
and  slandered  by  another  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, under  the  title  of  jitalantis,  i  have  been 
annotated,  retattled,  examined,  and  condoled  s 
but  it  being  my  standing  maxim  never  to  speak 
ill  of  the  dead,  I  shall  let  these  authors  rest  in 
peace ;  and  take  great  pleasure  in  thinking, 
that  I  have  sometimes  been  the  means  of  their 
getting  a  belly-full.  When  I  see  myself  thus 
surrounded  by  such  formidable  enemies,  I  often 
think  of  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
Spenser's  *  Den  of  Error,'  who,  after  he  has  cut 
off  the  dragon's  head,  and  left  it  wallowing  iu 
a  flood  ot  inky  sees  a  thousand  monstrous 
reptiles  making  their  attempts  upon  him,  one 
with  many  heads,  another  with  none«  and  aU 
of  them  without  eyes. 

The  nine  lo  sore  annoyed  has  the  Icnlght, 
That,  wen  iiifh  choked  wMh  (be  deadly  lUok, 
Hit  forces  fUl,  he  can  no  ioofer  flgirt ; 
Whose  coarafe  when  tbe  tend  peroeiv'd  to  shrink. 
She  poorcd  forth  oat  of  her  beUish  sink 
Her  ttnUM  oorsed  spawn  of  serpents  small. 
Deformed  monsters,  foul,  and  black  as  Ink; 
Which  swarming  all  about  his  legs  did  crawl. 
And  him  eacombred  sore,  bat  could  not  hurt  at  all. 

As  gentle  shepherd  in  sweet  even  ti<1e. 
When  ruddy  Fboebus  gins  to  welk  in  wesi» 
High  on  a  hill,  hb  flock  to  Tiewen  wkk, 
Marks  which  do  bite  their  hasty  supper  best; 
A  cloud  of  cmnbrout  gnats  do  hbn  molest 
AU  striving  to  infix  their  flecble  stiugs. 
That  from  thdrnoyauoc  he  no  where  «an  rest: 
Bat  with  bu  clownish  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  bnishcth  oil,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  rourmnrinfi. 
Spenser's '  Fab-y  Qoeen.* 

If  ever  I  should  want  such  a  fry  of  little  au- 
thors to  attend  me,  1  shall  think  my  paper  in 
a  very  decaykig  condition.  They  are  like  ivy 
about  an  oak,  which  adorns  the  tree  at  the 
same  time  that  it  eats  into  it ;  or  like  a  great 
man*s  equipage,  that  do  honour  to  the  person 
on  whom  they  feedL  For  my  part,  when  1  see 
myself  thus  attacked,  I  do  not  consider  my 
antagonists  as  malicious,  but  hungry ;  and 
therefore  am  resolved  never  to  take  any  notice 
of  them. 

As  for  those  who  detract  from  my  labours, 
without  being  prompted  to  it  by  an  empty 
stomach ;  in  return  to  their  censures,  I  shall 


«  Daniel  Burgess,  tbo  doctor  here  alluded  to,  resided, 
it  seems,  in  Ibe  year  l7Uat  the  court  of  Hanuver  wsccra* 
tary  and  reader  to  the  princess  Sophi**  ^^ .  ^ 
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take  pains  to  excel,  and  nerer  fSail  to  penuade 
vyself,  that  tbeir  enoiity  is  notbiug  but  their 
euvy  or  i^orance. 

Give  me  leave  to  conclude,  like  an  old  niao» 
and  a  moralist,  with  a  fable. 

The  owlsy  bats,  and  several  other  birds  of 
nig^ht,  wero  one  dayfot  tof^ether  in  a  thick 
shade^  where  they  abused  their  neighbours  in 
a  very  sociable  nuuioer.  Their  satire  at  last 
fell  upon  the  sun,  whom  tbey  all  agreed  to  be 
very  troublesoiue,  impertinent,  and  inquisitive. 
Upon  which,  the  sun,  who  overheard  them, 
spoke  to  them  after  this  manner :  '  Gentle- 
men, J  wonder  how  you  dar«  abuse  one  that, 
you  know,  cuuld  in  an  instant  scorch  you  up, 
and  burn  every  mother's  son  of  yuu :  but  tlie 
only  answer  I  shall  ^ve  you,  or  the  revenge 
I  shall  take  of  you,  is,  to  *  shine  on/ 


No.  231 .]  TAttrtday,  September  28,  1710. 

Prom  my  own  Apariment^  September  2«. 
The  following  letter  has  laid  before  me  many 
great  and  manifest  evils  in  the  world  of  letters, 
which  I  bad  overlooked ;  1)ut  tbey  open  to  me 
a  very  busy  scene,  and  it  wfll  require  no  small 
care  and  application  to  amend  errors  which  an 
become  so  universal.  The  aflfectation  of  po^ 
liteness  is  exposed  in  this  epistle  with  a  great 
deal  of  wit  and  discernment;  so  that  whatever 
discourses  I  may  fall  into  hereafter  upon  the 
subjects  the  writer  treats  of,  I  shall  at  present 
lay  the  matter  before  the  world,  without  the 
least  alteration  from  the  words  of  my  corre- 
spondent. 

*  7b  Isaac  Bickerttafft  Esquire. 
*  SIR, 
'  There  are  some  abuses  among  us  of  great 
consequence,  the  reformation  of  which  is  pro- 
perly your  province ;  though,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  conversant  in  your  papers,  you  have  not 
yet  considered  them.  These  are,  the  deplo- 
rable ignorance  that  for  some  years  bath  reigned 
among  our  Mnglith  writers,  the  great  depravity 
of  our  taste,  and  the  continual  corruption  of 
our  style.  I  say  nothing  here  of  those  who 
handle  particular  sciences^  divinity,  law, 
physic,  and  the  like;  I  mean  the  traders  in 
history,  politics,  and  the  belles  lettres ;  toge- 
ther  with  those  by  whom  books  are  not  trans- 
lated,  but,  as  the  common  expressions  are, 
done  out  of  French,  Latin,  or  other  language, 
and  made  English.  1  cannot  but  observe  to 
you,  that  until  of  late  years  a  Grub-street  book 
was  always  bound  in  sheep-skin,  with  suitable 
print  and  paper,  the  price  never  above  a  shil- 
ling, and  taken  off  wholly  by  common  trades- 
men or  country  pedlars;  but  now  they  appear 
in  all  sizes  aiid  shapes,  and  In  all  places.  Tbey 
are  handed  about  from  lapfuls  in  erery  coffee- 


bouse  to  persons  of  quality;  are  shown  in 
Westminster-ball  and  the  Court  of  Requests. 
You  may  see  them  gilt,  and  in  royal  paper  of 
five  or  six  hundred  pages,  and  rated  accord- 
ingly. I  would  engage  to  furnish  you  with  a 
catalogue  of  English  ^ks,  publtehed  within 
the  compau  of  seven  years  past,  which  at  the 
first  hand  would  cost  you  a  hundred  pounds, 
wherein  you  shall  not  be  able  to  find  ten  lines 
together  of  common  grammar  or  common  sense. 

'  These  two  evils,  ignorance  and  want  of 
taste,  have  produced  a  third ;  I  mean  the  con- 
tinual corruption  of  our  English  tongue,* 
which,  without  some  timely  remedy,  will  suft>^ 
fer  more  by  the  false  refinements  of  twenty 
'years  past,  than  it  hath  been  improved  in  the 
foregoing  hundred.  And  this  is  what  I  design 
chiefiy  to  enlaif^  upon,  leaving  the  former 
evils  to  your  animadversion. 

*  But,  instead  of  giving  you  a  list  of  the  late 
refinements  crept  into  our  language,  I  here 
send  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  received,  some 
time  ago,  from  a  most  accomplished  person  in 
this  way  of  writing ;  upon  which  I  sbiall  make 
some  remarks.    It  is  in  these  tenns : 

"SIR, 
**  I  eou*d  n*t  get  the  things  you  sent  for  all 

about  toum 1  tMl  to  ha  come  down  myself, 

and  then  Id  h*  brSt*um:  but  I  ha'ntdoni^ 

and  I  believe  I  canU  dot  that's jmzx Tom  f 

begins  to^rfn#e(^airs,  because  h^s  going  with 

the  plenipos 'Tis  said  the    French  king 

will  bamboozl  us  agen,  which  causes  many 
speculations.  The  Jacks  and  others  of  that 
kidney  are  very  uppish  and  alert  upont,  as  yon 

may  see  by  their  phizxs Will  Hazard  has 

got  the  hipps,  having  lost  to  the  tune  ^  five 
hund'rd  pound,  tho*  he  understands  play  very 
well,  no  body  better.  He  has  promis*t  me 
upon  rep,  to  leave  off  play ;  but  you  know  'tis 
a  weakness  he*s  too  apt  to  give  into,  tho*  be 
has  as  much  wit  at  any  man,  no  body  more. 
He  has  liin  ineog  ever  since — The  mob*s  very  ^^ 
quiet  with  us  now 1  believe  you  thSt  I  ban- 
ter* d^  you  in  my  last,  like  a  country  put 1 

shant  leave  town  this  month,  ^c.** 

'  This  letter  is  in  every  point  an  admirable 
pattern  of  the  present  polite  way  of  writing  ; 
nor  is  it  of  less  authority  for  being  an  epistle. 
You  may  gather  every  flower  in  it,  with  a 
thousand  more  of  equal  sweetness,  from  the 
books,  pamphlets,  and  single  papers  offered 
us  every  day  in  the  coffee  houses :  and  these 
are  the  beauties  introduced  to  supply  the  want 
of  wit,  sense,  humour,  and  learning,  which 
formerly  were  looked  upon  as  qualifications 
for  a  writer.    If  a  man  of  wit,  who  died  forty 


*  Swift,  in  one  of  bis  Ictten  to  Mre.  JohiMoa„  (leArca  to 
know,  whether  the  finflirii  was  a  lan^wtge  or  a  tomgue. 
t  Mr.  Thomas  llarley  is  liere  allndecl  to. 
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yemn  ago,  were  to  rue  from  the  grave  od  pur* 
pose»  bow  would  he  be  able  to  read  this  letter? 
anil  after  be  bad  got  through  that  difficulty, 
bow  would  be  be  able  to  undentaud  it  ?  The 
first  thing  that  strilces  your  eye,  is  the  breaks 
at  the  end  of  almost  every  sentence;  of  which 
I  know  not  the  use,  only  that  it  is  a  refine- 
ment, and  very  frequently  practised.  Then 
you  will  observe  the  abbreviations  and  elisions, 
by  which  consonants  of  roost  obdurate  sound 
are  joined  together,  without  one  softening 
vowel  to  intervene ;  and  all  this  only  to  make 
one  syllable  of  two,  directly  contrary  to  the 
example  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  altogether 
of  the  Gothic  strain,  and  a  natural  tendency 
towards  relapsing  into  barbarity,  which  delights 
in  monosyllables,  and  uniting  of  mote  conso- 
nants, as  it  is  obaervable  iu  all  the  northern 
languages.  And  this  is  still  more  visible  in 
the  next  refinement,  which  consists  in  pro- 
nouncing the  first  syllable  in  a  word  that  has 
many,  and  dismissing  the  rest,  such  as  phizz, 
hijfptp  im$bp  pM$9  rep,  and  many  more, 
when  we  are  already  overloaded  with  mono- 
^llaUes,  which  are  the  disgrace  of  our  Ian* 
guage.  Thus  we  cram  one  syllable,  and  cut 
off  the  rest,  as  the  owl  fattened  her  mice  after 
she  had  bit  off  their  legs  to  prevent  them  from 
ronning  away ;  and  if  ourt  be  the  same  reason 
for  maiming  our  words,  it  will  certainly  answer 
the  end ;  for  1  am  sure  no  other  nation  will 
desire  to  borrow  them.  Some  words  are 
hitherto  but  fairly  split,  and  therelbfe  only  in 
their  way  to  perfection,  as  incog  and  ptemipo: 
but  in  a  short  time,  it  it  to  be  hoped,  they  will 
be  further  ckwked  to  ime  and  plen.  This  re- 
fiection  has  made  me  of  late  years  veiy  impa^ 
tient  for  a  peace,  which  I  believe  would  save 
the  lives  of  many  brave  words,  as  well  as  men. 
The  war  has  introduced  abundance  of  poly- 
syllables, which  will  never  be  able  to  live 
many  more  campaigns;  tpecuiatmm,  opera* 
tion$y  preHminarieo^  umbasnul&rt,  petUhadoeM, 
<  communication,  eircumpaiiaiion,  haitaHons; 
as  numerous  as  they  are,  if  they  attack  us 
too  frequently  in  our  coffee-houses,  we  shall 
certainly  put  them  to  flight,  and  cut  off  the 
rear. 

*  The  third  refinement  obvervable  in  the 
letter  I  send  you,  Oooslsts  in  the  choice  of  cer- 


Vou  might  easily  find  them  though  thcgr  were 
not  in  a  different  prints  and  therefore  I  need 
not  disturb  them. 

'  These  are  the  false  refinements  in  our  style 
which  you  ought  to  correct :  first,  t»y  argument 
and  fair  means ;  but,  if  those  fail,  I  think  you 
are  to  make  use  of  your  authority  as  Censor, 
and  by  an  annual  Index  Expurgatoriue  expunge 
all  words  and  phrases  that  are  offensive  to  good 
sense,  and  condemn  those  barbarous  mutila- 
tions of  vowels  and  syllables.  In  this  last  point 
the  usual  pretence  it,  that  they  spell  as  they 
speak.  A  noble  standard  for  language !  to  de- 
pend upon  the  caprice  of  every  coxcomb,  who, 
because  words  are  the  clothing  of  our  thoughts, 
cuts  them  out  and  shapes  them  as  he  pleases, 
and  changes  them  oftener  than  bb  dreu.  1 
believe  all  reasonable  people  would  be  content 
that  such  refiners  were  more  sparing  in  their 
words,  and  Hberal  in  their  syllables :  and  upon 
this  bead  I  should  be  glad  you  would  bestow 
some  advice  upon  several  young  readers  in  our 
churches,  who,  coming  up  from  the  university 
fiiU  fraught  with  admiration  of  our  town  po- 
liteness, will  needs  correct  the  style  of  their 
prayer-books.  In  reading  the  Absolution,  they 
are  very  careful  to  say  pardons  and  absokfeet 
and  in  the  prayer  for  the  royal  family,  it  must 
be  endue*um,  enrieh'um,  -protpei^um,  and 
brinsfum,*  llien  in  their  sermons  they  use 
all  the  modern  terms  of  art,  tham,  banter, 
mob,  bubbie,  bulfy,  cuitingp  th9{ffling,  and 
palming;  all  which,  and  many  more  of  the 
like  stamp,  as  I  have  heard  them  often  in  the 
pulpit  from  such  young  sophlsters,  so  I  have 
read  them  in  some  of  **  those  sermons  that 
have  made  most  noise  of  late."  The  design, 
it  seems,  is  to  avoid  the  dreadful  imputation 
of  pedantry ;  to  show  us  that  they  know  the 
town,  understand  men  and  uMuiners,  and  have 
not  been  poring  upon  old  unfashionable  books 
in  the  university. 

'  1  should  be  glad  to  see  you  the  instrument 
of  introducing  into  our  style  that  simplicity 
which  is  the  best  and  truest  ornament  of  mosc 
things  in  life,  which  the  politer  ages  always 
aimed  at  in  their  buikiing  and  dress>  timpiex 
mundUOs,  as  well  as  their  productions  of  wit 
it  is  manifest  that  all  new  affected  modea  of 
epeech,  whether  borrowed  from  the  court,  the 
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not  .oflfeod  any  present  reader,  and  are  much 
more  clear  and  iotelHgible  than  thoAe  of  sir 
Harry  Wooton,  sir  Robert  Naunton,  Otboni, 
Paniel  the  historian,  and  several  others  who 
wrii  later ;  but  beinp  men  of  the  court,  and 
afifecting  the  phrases  then  in  fashion,  they  are 
often  either  not  to  be  understood,  or  appear 
perfectly  ridiculous. 

,'  What  remedies  are  to  be  applied  to  these 
evils  I  have  not  room  to  consider,  having,  I 
fear,  already  taken  up  most  of  your  paper. 
Besides,  1  think  it  is  our  office  only  to  repre- 
■ent  abuses,  and  yours  to  redress  them.  I  am, 
with  great  respect.  Sir, 

*  Your,  &C.* 


No.  231.]  Saiurday,  September  30,  1710. 


FrlndpUB  olMta Ovid,  Rem.  Amor.  ver.  91. 

Prevent  the  growuf  evil R,  TVj/ime, 

Brom  my  own  Jpariment,  September  29. 

Thbrb  are  very  many  ill  .habits  that  might 
with  much  ease  have  been  prevented,  which, 
after  we  have  indulged  ourselves  in  them,  be- 
come incorrigible.  We  have  a  sort  of  prover- 
bial expressk>n,  of  *  Taking  a  woman  down  in 
her  wedding  shoes,'  if  you  would  bring  her  to 
reason.  An  early  behaviour  of  this  sort  bad 
a  very  remarkable  good  efi^ct  in  a  family 
wherein  I  was  several  years  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. 

A  gentleman  in  Lincolnshire  had  four  daugh- 
ters, three  of  which  were  early  married  very 
happily ;  but  the  fourth,  though  no  way  infe- 
rior to  any  of  her  sisters,  either  in  person  or 
accomplishments,  had,  from  her  infancy,  dis- 
covered so  imperious  a  temper,  usually  called 
a  high  spirit,  that  it  continually  made  great 
uneasiness  in  the  family,  became  her  known 
character  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  deterred 
all  her  lovers  from  declaring'tfaemselves.  How- 
ever, in  process  of  time,  a  gentleman  of  a  plen- 
tiful fortune  and  long  acquaintance,  having 
observed  that  quickness  of  spirit  to  be  her  only 
fault,  made  his  addresses,  and, obtained  her 
consent  in  due  form.  The  lawyers  finished 
the  writings,  in  wbich»  by  the  way,  there  was 
no  pin-money ;  and  they  were  married.  After 
a  decent  time  spent  in  the  father's  house,  the 
bridegroom  went  to  prepare  his  seat  for  her 
reception.  During  the  whole  course  of  his 
courtship,  though  a  man  of  the  most  equal 
temper,  be  had  artificially  lamented  to  her, 
that  he  was  the  most  passionate  creature 
breathing.  By  this  one  intimation,  be  at  once 
made  her  understand  warmth  of  temper  to  be 
what  he  ought  to  pardon  in  her,  as  well  as  that 
he  alarmed  her  against  that  constitution  in 
himself.  She  at  the  same  time  thought  herself 
highly  obliged  by  the  composed  behaviour 
which  he  maintained  in  her  presence.    Thus 


far,  he,  with  great  success  soothed  her  firom 
being  guilty  of  violences,  and  still  resolved  to 
give  her  such  a  terrible  apprehension  of  his 
fiery  spirit,  that  she  should  never  dream  of 
giving  way  to  her  own.  He  returned  on  the 
day  appointed  for  carrying  her  home ;  but, 
instead  of  a  coach  and  six  horses,  together  with 
the  gay  equipage  suitable  to  the  occasion,  be 
appeared  without  a  servant,  mounted  on  the 
skeleton  of  a  horse,  which  his  huntsman  had* 
the  day  before,  brought  in  to  feast  his  dogs 
on  the  arrival  of  their  new  mistress,  with  a 
pillion  fixed  behind,  and  a  case  of  pistols  before 
him,  attended  only  by  a  favourite  bound.  Tbfis 
equipped,  be.  In  a  very  obliging  but  somewhat 
positive  manner,  desired  his  lady  to  seat  herself 
on  the  cushion ;  which  done,  away  they  crawled. 
The  road  being  obstructed  by  a  gate,  the  dog 
was  commanded  to  open  it:  the  poor  cur  looked 
up  and  wagged  his  tail ;  but  the  master*  to 
show  the  impatience  of  his  temper,  drew  a 
pistol,  and  shot  him  dead.  He  had  no  sooner 
done  it,  but  be  fell  into  a  thousand  apologies 
for  his  unhappy  rashness,  and  begged  as  many 
pardons  for  his  excesses  belbre  one  for  whom 
be  bad  so  profound  a  respect  Soon  after,  their 
steed  stumbled,  but  with  some  difficulty  re- 
covered :  however,  the  bridegroom  took  occa- 
sion to  swear,  if  he  frightened  his  wife  so  again 
he  would  run  him  through !  and  alas !  the  poor 
animal  being  now  almotft  tired,  made  a  second 
trip ;  immediately  on  which  the  careful  husband 
alights,  and,  with  great  ceremony,  first  takes 
off  his  lady,  then  the  accoutrements,  draws  his 
sword,  and  saves  the  huntsman  the  trouble  of 
killing  him :  then  says  to  his  wife,  *  Child 
pr  ythee  take  up  the  saddle  ;*  which  she  readily 
did,  and  tugged  it  home,  where  they  found  all 
things  in  the  greatest  order,  suitable  to  their 
fortune  and  the  present  occasion.  Some  time 
after,  the  father  of  the  lady  gave  an  entertain- 
ment to  all  bis  daughters  and  their  husbands ; 
where,  when  the  wives  were  retired,  and  the 
gentlemen  passing  a  toast  about,  our  last  mar- 
ried man  took  occasion  to  observe  to  the  rest 
of  his  brethren,  how  much,  to  his  great  satis- 
faction, he  found  the  world  mistaken  as  to  the 
temper  of  his  lady,  for  that  she,was  the  most 
meek  and  humble  woman  breathing.  The  ap- 
plause was  received  with  a  loud  laugh :  but,  as 
a  trial  which  of  them  would  appear  the  most 
roaster  at  home,  he  proposed  they  should  all 
by  turns  send  for  their  wives  down  to  them.  A 
servant  was  despatched,  and  answer  was  made 
by  one, '  tell  him  I  will  come  by-and-by  ;*  and 
another, '  that  she  would  come  when  the  cards 
were  out  of  her  hand;*  and  so  on.  But  no 
sooner  was  her  husband's  desire  whispered  in 
the  ear  of  our  last  married  lady,  but  the  cards 
were  clapped  on  the  table,  and  down  she  comes 
with  '  my  dear,  would  you  speak  with  me  ?^ 
He  receives  her  in  his  arms,  and,  after  repeated 
caresses,  tells  her  the  experiment,  confeKes  bis 
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good  nature^  and  assures  her,  that  since  she 
could  DOW  command  her  temper,  be  would  no 
loDftr  disguise  his  own. 

I  received  the  following  letter  with  a  dozen  of 
wine,  and  cannot  hot  do  justice  to  the  liquor,and 
give  my  testimony,  *  That  1  have  tried  it  upon 
several  of  my  acquaintance,  wbo  were  given  to 
Impertinent  abbreviations,  with  great  success.' 
•  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

'  I  send  you  by  thb  bearer,  and  not  per 
bearer,  a  dozen  of  that  claret  which  is  to  be 
sold  at  Garraway's  coffee-house,  on  Thursday 
the  fifth  day  of  October  neat.  I  can  assure 
you  1  have  found  by  experience  the  efficacy  of 
it,  in  amending  a  fault  you  complain  of  in  your 
last.  The  very  first  draught  of  it  has  some 
effect  upon  the  speech  of  the  drinker,  and  re- 
stores all  the  letters  taken  away  by  the  elisions 
so  justly  complained  of.  Will  Hazard  was 
cured  of  his  hypocondria  by  three  glasses ;  and 
the  gentleman  who  gave  you  an  account  of  his 
late  indisposition,  has,  in  public  company,  after 
the  first  quart,  spoke  every  syllable  of  the  word 
^tnipoientiary,  *  Your's,  &c* 

No.  232.]    Tuetday,  Octobers,  1710. 

JV-9fN  ifiy  own  Aparimenif  October  3. 

I  HAVE  received  the  following  letter  from  my 
unfortunate  old  acquaintance  the  upholsterer, 
who,  1  observed,  had  long  absented  himself 
from  the  bench  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall. 
Having  not  seen  him  for  some  time,  I  was  in 
lear  I  should  soon  hear  of  bis  death  ;  especially 
since  he  never  appeared,  though  the  noous 
have  been  of  late  pretty  warm  j  and  the  councils 
at  that  place  very  full  from  the  hour  of  twelve 
to  three,  which  the  sages  of  that  board  employ 
in  conference,  while  the  unthinking  part  of 
mankind  are  eating  and  drinking  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  private  persons,  without  any 
regard  to  the  public. 
'SIR, 

*  I  sboiikl  have  waited  on  yoa  very  frequently 
to  have  discoursed  you  upon  some  matters  of 
moment,  but  that  1  love  to  be  well  infonncd 
in  the  subject  upon  which  I  consult  my  friends, 
before  I  enter  into  debate  with  them. .  I  have, 
therefore,  with  the  utmost  care  and  pains,  ap- 
plied myself  to  the  reading  all  the  writings  and 
pamphlets  which  have  come  out  since  the  trial, 
and  have  studied  night  and  day  in  order  to  be 
natter  of  the  whole  controversy :  but  the  au- 
thors are  so  numerous,  and  the  state  of  affisirs 
alters  so  very  fa^t,  that  I  am  now  a  fortnight 
behind-hand  in  my  reading,  and  know  only  how 
things  stood  twelve  days  ago.  I  wish  you  would 
enter  into  those  useful  subjects ;  for,  if  I  may 
be  alk>wed  to  say  so,  these  are  not  times  to  jest 
in.  As  for  my  own  part,  you  know  very  well 
that  I  am  of  a  public  spirit,  and  never  regarded 
way  own  interest,  but  looked  further ;  and  let 


me  tell  you,  that  while  some  people  are  mind- 
ing only  themselves  and  families,  and  otheis 
are  thinking  only  of  their  own  country,  things 
go  on  strangely  in  the  north.     1  foresee  very 
great  evils  arising  from  the  neglect  of  trans- 
actions at  a  distance ;  for  which  reason  I  am 
now  writing  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  country, 
which  I  design  as  an  answer  to  the  czar  of  Mus- 
covy's letter  to  the  grand  seignior  concerning 
his  nu^esty  of  Sweden.    I  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  his 
Swedish  m^esty  should  leave  Bender  without 
forty  thousand  men ;  and  I  have  added  to  this 
an  apology  for  the  Cossacks.    But  the  matter 
multiplies  upon  me,  and  1  grow  dim  with  much 
writing ;  therefore  desire,  if  you  have  an  old 
green  pair  of  spectacles,  such  as  you  used  about 
your  fiftieth  year,  that  you  would  send  them  to 
me;  as  also  that  you  would  please  to  desire 
Mr.  Morphew  to  send  me  in  a  bushel  of  coala 
on  the  credit  of  my  answer  to  his  czarian  ma- 
jesty ;  for  I  design  it  shall  be  printed  for  Mor- 
phew, and  the  weather  grows  sharp.    I  shall 
take  it  kindly  if  you  would  order  him  also  to 
send  me  the  papers  as  they  come  out.    If  there 
are  no  fresh  pamphlets  published,  I  compute 
that  1  shall  know  before  the  end  of  next  month 
what  has  been  done  in  town  to  this  day.    If  it 
were  not  for  an  ill  custom  lately  introduced  by 
a  certain  author,  of  talking  Latin  at  the  be- 
ginning of  papers,  matters  would  be  in  a  much 
clearer  light  than  they  are :  but,  to  our  comfort, 
there  are  solid  writers  who  are  not  guilty  of 
this  pedantry.    The  Postman  writes  like  an 
angel.     The  Moderator  is  fine  reading.      It 
woold  do  you  no  harm  to  raad  the  Postboy 
with  attentk>n ;  he  is  very  deep  of  late.    He  is 
instructive ;  but  I  confess  a  little  satirical :  a 
sharp  pen!  he  cares  not  what  he  says.    The 
Examiner  is  admirable,  and  is  become  a  grave 
and  substantial  author.    But,  above  all,  I  am 
at  a  loss  how  to  govern  myself  in  my  judgment 
of  those  whose  whole  writings  consist  in  inter- 
rogatories :  and  then  the  way  of  answering,  by 
proposing  questions  as  hard  to  them,  is  quite 
as  extraordinary.    As  for  my  part,  I  tremble  at 
these  novelties ;  we  expose,  in  my  opinion,  our 
affairs  too  much  by  it.    You  may  be  sure  the 
French  king  will  spare  no  cost  to  come  at  the 
reading  of  theuK    I  dread  to  think  if  the  fable 
of  the  blackbirds  shouki  fall  into  his  hands. 
But  I  shall  not  venture  to  say  more  until  I  see 
you.    In  the  mean  time,  '  I  am,  ftc 

'  P.  S.  I  take  the  Bender  letter  in  the  Exa- 
miner to  be  spurious.' 

This  unhappy  correspondent,  whose  fantas- 
tical loyalty  to  the  king  of  Sweden  has  reduced 
him  to  this  low  condition  of  reason  and  fortune, 
would  appear  much  more  monstrous  in  his 
madness,  dkl  we  not  see  crowds  very  little  above 
his  ctreumstancet  flrom  the  same  caose,— a  pas- 
sion to  politics. 
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It  is  no  unpleasant  entertainment  to  consider 
the  oomnierce  even  of  the  sexes  interrupted  by 
difference  in  state  aflkirs.  A  wench  and  her 
gallant  paned  last  week  upon  the  words  tin- 
iimited  tiud  passive :  and  there  is  such  a  jargon 
of  terms  got  into  the  mouths  of  the  very  silliest 
of  the  women,  that  you  cannot  come  into  a 
room,  even  among'  them,  but  you  find  them 
divided  into  Whig  and  Tory.  What  heightens 
the  humour  is,  that  all  the  hard  words  they 
know,  they  certainly  suppose  to  be  terms  use- 
ful in  the  disputes  of  ttiie  parties.  I  came  in 
this  day  where  two  were  in  very  hot  debate ; 
and  one  of  them  proposed  to  me  to  explain  to 
them  what  was  the  difference  between  circum- 
cisum  and  predesiinaiion.  You  may  be  sure  I 
was  at  a  loss ;  but  they  were  too  angry  at  each 
other  to  wait  for  my  explanation,  and  proceeded 
to  lay  open  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  instead  of 
the  usual  topics  of  dress,  gallantry,  and  scandal. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  it  should  be  pos- 
sible that  this  turn  to  politics  should  so  uni- 
versally prevail,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
subject  out  of  conversation ;  and,  upon  mature 
consideration,  find  it  is  for  want  of  discourse. 
Look  round  you  among  all  the  young  fellows 
ycu  meet,  and  you  see  those  who  have  the  least 
relish  for  books,  company,  or  pleasure,  though 
they  have  no  manner  or  qualities  to  make  them 
succeed  in  those  pursuits,  shall  make  very  pass- 
able politicians.  Thus  the  most  barren  inven- 
tion shall  find  enough  to  say  to  make  one  ap- 
pear an  able  man  in  the  top  coffee  houses.  It 
if  but  adding  a  certain  vehemence  in  uttering 
yourself,  let  the  thing  you  say  be  never  so  flat, 
and  you  shall  be  thought  a  very  sensible  man, 
If  you  were  not  too  hot.  As  love  and  honour 
are  the  noblest  motives  of  life;  so  the  pre- 
tenders to  them,  without  bang  animated  by 
them,  are  the  most  contemptible  of  all  sorts  of 
pretenders.  The  unjust  affectation  of  any  thing 
that  is  laudable  is  ignominious  in  proportion  to 
the  worth  of  the  thing  we  affect :  thus,  as  love 
of  one's  country  is  the  most  glorious  of  all  pas- 
sions, to  see  the  most  ordinary  tools  in  a  natk>n 
I  airt  that  way,  without  any  one 


Fivm  my  own  jipartmeni,  October  4. 

Whbn  the  mind  has  been  perplexed  with 
anxious  cares  and  passions,  the  best  method  of 
bringing  it  to  its  usual  state  of  tranquillity  is, 
as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  to  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  adversities  of  persons  of  higher  considera- 
tion in  virtue  and  merit  than  ourselves.  By 
this  meani  all  the  little  incidents  of  our  own 
lives,  if  they  are  unfortunate,  seem  to  be  the 
effect  of  justice  upon  our  faults  and  indiscre- 
tions. When  those  whom  we  know  to  be  ex- 
cellent, and  deserving  of  a  better  fate,  are 
wretched,  we  cannot  but  resign  ourselves,  whom 
most  of  us  know  to  merit  a  much  worse  state 
than  that  we  are  placed  in.  For  such,  and 
many  other  occasions  there  is  one  admirable 
relation  which  one  might  recommend  for  cer- 
tain periods  of  one's  life,  to  touch,  comfort, 
and  improve  the  heart  of  man.  TuUy  says 
somewhere, '  the  pleasures  of  a  husbandman  are 
next  to  those  of  a  philosopher.'  In  like  man- 
ner one  may  say,  for  roethinks  they  bear  the 
same  proportion  one  to  another,  the  pleasures 
of  humanity  are  next  to  those  of  devotion.  In 
both  these  latter  satisfactions,  there  is  a  certain 
humiliation  which  exalts  the  soul  above  its  or- 
dinary state.  At  the  same  time  that  it  lessens 
our  value  of  ourselves,  it  enlarges  our  estima- 
tk>n  of  others.  The  history  I  am  going  to 
speak  of,  is  that  of  Joseph  in  holy  writ,  which 
is  related  with  such  mi^estic  simplicity,  that 
all  the  parts  of  it  strike  us  with  strong  touches 
of  nature  and  compassion ;  and  he  must  be  a 
stranger  to  both,  who  can  read  it  with  atten- 
tion, and  not  be  overwhelmed  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  joy  and  sorrow.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
a  profanation,  to  tell  it  one's  own  way  here, 
that  tliey,  who  may  be  unthinking  enough  to 
be  more  frequently  readers  of  such  papers  as 
this,  than  of  sacred  writ,  may  be  advertised, 
that  the  greatest  pleasures  the  imagination  can 
be  entertained  with  are  to  be  found  there,  and 
that  even  the  style  of  the  scriptures  is  more 
than  human. 

Joseph,  a  beloved  child  of  Israel,  became  in- 
vidious to  his  elder  brethren,  for  fio  other  rea^ 
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proeets  of  time  delivered  from  it»  in  contidera- 
tioD  of  bis  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  made 
the  governor  of  Pharaoh's  bouse.  In  this  ele« 
vatioD  of  bis  fortune,  bis  brothers  were  sent 
mto  Egypt,  to  buy  necessaries  of  life,  in  a  fo- 
mine.  As  soon  as  they  are  brought  into  hb 
presence,  he  bebolils,  but  be  beholds  with  com- 
passion, the  men  who  bad  sold  him  to  slavery* 
approaching  him  with  awe  and  reverence.  While 
be  was  looking  over  bis  brethren,  he  takes  a 
resolution  to  indulge  himself  in  the  pleasure  of 
stirring  their  and  bis  own  affections,  by  keeping 
himself  concealed,  and  examining  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  family.  For  this  end,  with 
an  air  of  severity,  as  a  watchful  minister  to 
Pharaoh,  he  accuses  them  as  spies,  who  are 
come  into  Egypt  with  designs  against  the  state. 
This  led  them  into  the  account  which  be  wanted 
of  them,  the  condition  of  their  ancient  father 
and  little  brother  whom  they  bad  left  behind 
them.  When  he  had  learned  that  his  brother 
was  living,  he  demands  the  bringing  him  to 
Egypt,  as  a  proof  of  their  veracity. 

But  it  would  be  a  vain  and  empty  endeavour 
to  attempt  laying  this  excellent  representation 
if  the  passions  of  man  in  the  same  colours  as 
they  appear  in  the  sacred  writ,  in  any  other 
Banner,  or  almost  any  other  words,  than  those 
made  use  of  in  the  page  itself.  I  am  obliged, 
therefore,  to  turn  my  designed  narratbn  rather 
into  a  comment  upon  the  several  parts  of  that 
leautifiil  and  passionate  scene.  When  Joseph 
expects  to  see  Benlamin,  how  natural  and  how 
f>rcible  is  the  reflection,  'This  aflliction  is 
oome  upon  us,  in  that  we  saw  tbe  anguish  of 
our  brother's  soul  without  pity !'  How  moving 
must  it  be  to  Joseph  to  hear  Reuben  accuse  the 
rest,  that  they  would  net  hear  what  be  pleaded 
in  behalf  of  bis  innocence  and  distress  1  He  turns 
from  them,  and  weeps ;  but  commands  bis  pas« 
sion  so  far  as  to  give  orders  for  binding  one  of 
them  in  tbe  presence  of  tbe  rest,  while  he  at 
leisure  observed  their  different  sentiments  and 
concern  in  their  gesture  and  countenance. 
When  Benjamin  is  demanded  in  bondage  for 
stealing  tbe  cup,  with  what  force,  and  what  re- 
signation does  Judah  address  his  brother ! 

'  In  what  words  shall  I  speak  to  my  lord  ? 
with  what  eunfidence  can  I  say  any  thing  ?  Our 
guilt  is  but  too  apparent ;  we  submit  to  our 
fate.  We  are  my  lord's  servants,  both  we  and 
he  aEfio  with  whom  the  cup  is  found.'  When 
that  is  not  accepted,  bow  pathetically  does  he 
recapitulate  tbe  whole  story !  and,  approaching 
nearer  to  Joseph,  delivers  himself  as  follows ; 
which,  if  we  fix  our  thoughts  upon  the  relation 
between  tbe  pleader  and  the  judge,  it  is  im- 
possible to  reaid  without  tears : 

*  Let  me  intrude  so  fkr  upon  you,  even  in 
tbe  high  conditkm  in  which  you  are,  and  the 
miserable  one  in  which  you  see  roe  and  my 


brethren,  to  inform  you  of  tbe  cirenmstanoet 
of  us  unhappy  men  that  prostrate  ourselves 
before  you.  When  we  were  first  examined  by 
you,  you  enquired  (for  what  reason  my  lord  en- 
quired we  know  not)  but  you  enquired,  whe* 
tber  we  had  not  a  father  or  a  brother  ?  We  then 
acquainted  you,  that  we  had  a  liither,  an  old 
man,  who  bad  a  child  of  his  old  age,  and  bad 
buried  another  son,  whom  be  had  by  tbe  same 
woman.  You  were  pleased  to  command  us  to 
bring  tbe  child  be  bad  remaining  down  to  you: 
we  did  so;  and  be  has  forfeited  bis  liberty. 
But  my  father  said  to  us.  You  know  that  mj 
wife  bare  me  two  sons ;  one  of  them  was  torn 
in  pieces ;  if  mischief  be&ll  this  also,  it  will 
bring  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  tbe  grave. 
Accept,  therefore,  oh  my  Lord!  me  for  your 
bondman,  and  let  tbe  lad  return  with  bis  bre- 
thren, that  I  may  not  see  tbe  evil  that  shall 
come  on  my  father.'  Here  Joseph's  passion 
grew  too  great  for  further  disguise,  and  he  re- 
veals himself  with  exclamations  of  transport 
and  tenderness. 

After  their  recoveiy  from  their  first  astonisb. 
ment,  bis  brethren  were  seised  with  fear  for 
tbe  injuries  they  bad  done  him  ;  but  bow  ge- 
nerously does  be  keep  them  in  contenance,  and 
make  an  apology  for  them :  '  Be  not  angry 
with  yourselves  for  selling  me  hither ;  call  it 
not  so,  hut  think  Providence  sent  me  before 
you  to  preserve  life  !* 

It  would  be  endless  to  go  through  all  tbe 
beauties  of  this  sacred  narrative ;  but  any  one 
who  shall  read  it,  at  an  hour  when  be  is  dis- 
engaged from  all  other  regards  or  interests 
than  what  arise  from  it,  will  f!eel  tbe  alternate 
passion  of  a  father,  a  brother,  and  a  son,  so 
warm  in  him,  that  they  will  incline  him  to 
exert  himself  in  such  of  those  characters  as 
happen  to  be  bis,  much  above  tbe  ordinary 
course  of  bis  life. 

No.  334.]    Saiwrdaif,  October  7, 1710. 

f)romm^9wn4iHtrtm€nit  Octobers, 
I  HAVB  reason  to  believe,  that  certain  of  my 
contemporaries  have  made  use  of  an  art  I  some 
time  ago  professed,  of  being  often  designedly 
dull ;  and  for  that  reason  shall  not  exert  myself 
when  I  see  them  lasy. '  He  that  has  so  much 
to  struggle  with,  as  tbe  man  who  pretends  to 
censure  others,  must  keep  up  bis  fire  for  an 
onset,  and  amy  be  alfowed  to  carry  bis  arms 
a  little  carelessly  upon  an  ordinary  march. 
This  paper  therefore  shall  be  taken  np  by  my 
correspondents,  two  of  which  have  sent  me  the 
two  following  plain,  but  sensible  and  honest 
letters,  upon  sul:jects  no  less  important  than 
those  of  Education  and  Devotion. 

•SIR, 
'  I  am  an  old  man  retired  from  all  acquaint- 
ance with  the  town,  but  what  I  have  from 
S  6 
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your  papers,  not  the  worst  entertainment  of 
my  Bolitude ;  yet  behiff  still  a  well  wisher  to 
iny  country,  and  the  commonwealth  of  learninj^ 
(H  qua  conjiteor  nullam  (BtatU  nea  partem 
abhorruisse,)  and  hoping  the  plain  phrase  in 
writing  that  was  current  in  my  younger  days 
would  have  lasted  for  my  time,  1  was  star- 
tled at  the  picture  of  modem  politeness,  trans- 
mitted by  your  ingenious  corrrespondcnt,  and 
grieved  to  see  our  sterling  English  language 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  clippers  and  coiners. 
That  mutilated  epistle,  consisting  of  hippo, 
rep*t,  and  such  like  enormous  curtailings,  was 
a  mortifying  spectacle,  hut  with  the  reserve  of 
comfort  to  find  this  and  other  abuses  of  our 
mother  tongue  so  pathetically  complained  of, 
and  to  the  proper  person  for  redressing  them, 
the  Censor  of  Great  Britain. 

'  He  had  before  represented  the  deplorable 
ignorance  that  for  several  years  past  has  reigned 
amongst  our  English  writers,  the  great  depra- 
vity of  our  taste,  and  continual  corruption  of 
our  style.  But,  sir,  before  you  gi^-e  yourself 
the  trouble  of  prescribing  remedies  for  these 
distempers,  which  you  own  will  require  the 
greatest  care  and  application,  give  me  leave, 
having  lung  had  my  eye  upon  these  mischiefs, 
and  thoughts  exercised  about  them,  to  mention 
what  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  the  cause  of  them, 
and  in  your  friend  Horace's  words,  Q^o/onte 
derivuta  cladet  m  patriam  populumquefluxit, 

*  1  take  our  corrupt  ways  of  writing  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  mistakes  and  wrong  measures 
in  our  common  methods  of  education,  which  I 
always  looked  upon  as  one  of  our  national 
grievances,  and  a  singularity  that  renders  us, 
no  less  than  uur  situation. 


I'enitiu  loto  divi»o«  orbc  Britannof . 

Firg.  I  Eel  Gj, 

A  not  of  men  fVom  all  the  world  di»Joln*d. 

Dryden. 

*  This  puts  me  upon  consulting  the  most 
celebrated  critics  on  that  subject,  to  compare 
our  practice  with  their  precepts,  and  find  where 
it  was  that  we  came  short,  or  went  wide. 

'  But  after  all  1  found  our  case  required 
something  more  than  these  doctors  had  di- 
rected, and  the  principal  defect  of  our  English 
discipline  to  lie  in  the  initiatory  part,  which, 
although  it  needs  the  greatest  care  and  skill, 
is  usually  left  to  the  conduct  of  those  blind 
guides,  viz.  Chance  and  Ignorance. 

'  1  shall  trouble  you  with  but  a  single  in- 
stance, pursuant  to  what  your  sagacious  friend 
has  said,  that  be  could  furnish  you  with  a  ca- 
talogue of  English  books,  which  would  cost 
you  a  haodred  pounds  at  first  hand,  wherein 
you  could  not  find  ten  lines  together  of  common 
grammar ;  which  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  our  mismanagement  in  that  province. 

'  For  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  our 
way  of  proceeding  in  this  part  of  literature  ? 


to  puab  tender  wHs  into  the  intricate 
of  grammar,  and  a  Laiin  grammar  ?  to  learn 
an  unknown  art  by  an  unknown  tongue  ?  to 
carry  them  a  dark  round-about  way  to  let  thein 
in  at  a  back-door  ?  Whereas  by  teaching theiD 
first  the  grammar  of  their  mother-tongue,  ao 
easy  to  be  learned,  their  advance  to  the  gram- 
mars of  Latin  and  Greek  would  be  gradual 
and  easy  ;  but  our  precipitate  way  of  hurrying 
them  over  such  a  gulf,  before  we  have  built 
them  a  bridge  to  it,  is  a  shock  to  their  weak 
understandings,  which  they  seldom,  or  rery 
late,  recover.  In  the  mean  time  we  wrong 
nature,  and  slander  infants,  who  want  neither 
capacity  nor  will  to  .learn,  until  we  put  them 
upon  service  beyond  their  strength ;  and  then 
indeed  we  balk  them. 

*  The  liberal  arts  and  sciences  are  all  beau- 
tiful as  the  graces;  nor  has  Grammar,  the 
severe  mother  of  all,  so  frightful  a  face  of  her 
own ;  it  is  the  vizard  put  upon  it  that  scares 
children.  She  is  made  to  speak  hard  words, 
that  to  them  sound  like  conjuring.  Let  her 
talk  intelligibly,  and  they  will  listen  to  her. 

'  In  this,  1  think,  as  on  other  accounts,  we 
show  ourselves  true  Britons,  always  overlookin|^ 
our  natural  advantages.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  wisest  nations  to  learn  their 
own  language  by  stated  rules,  to  avoid  the 
confusion  that  would  follow  from  leaving  it  to 
vulgar  use.  Our  English  tongue,  says  a  learned 
man,  is  the  most  determinate  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  reducible  to  the  fewest  rules  ;  what* 
ever  language  has  less  grammar  in  it,  is  not 
intelligible ;  and  whatever  has  more,  all  that 
it  baa  more  is  superfluous ;  for  which  reasons 
he  would  have  it  made  tlie  foundation  of  learD- 
ing  Latin,  and  all  other  languages. 

*  To  speak  and  write  without  absurdity 
the  language  ^  one*s  country  is  commendable 
in  persons  of  all  stations,  and  to  some  indis- 
pensably necessary;  and  to  this  purpose  1 
would  recommend,  above  all  things,  the  having 
a  grammar  of  our  mother- tongue  first  taught 
in  our  schools,  which  would  facilitate  our 
youths  learning  their  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mars, with  spare  time  for  arithmetic,  astro- 
nomy, cosmography,  history,  &c.  that  would 
make  them  pan  the  spring  of  their  life  with 
profit  and  pleasure,  that  is  now  miserably  spent 
in  grammatical  perplexities. 

'  But  here,  methiuks,  I  see  the  reader  smile« 
and  ready  to  ask  me,  as  the  lawyiT  did  sexton 
Diego  on  his  bequeathing  rich  legacies  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  Where  are  these  mighty 
sums  to  be  raised  ?  Where  is  there  such  a 
grammar  to  be  had  ?  1  will  not  answer  as  he 
did,  *'  Even  where  your  worship  pleases."  No^ 
it  is  our  good  fortune  to  have  such  a  grammar, 
with  notes,  now  in  the  press,  and  to  be  pub- 
lished next  term. 

'  I  hear  it  is  a  chargeable  work,  and  wish 
the  publisher  to  have  customers  of  all  tbat  have 
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Deed  of  tucb  a  book ;  ytt  Cincy  that  be  cannot 
be  much  a  «ufif  rer«  if  it  it  only  bought  by  all 
that  bave  mon  need  for  it  than  they  think 
tUey  bare. 

*  A  eertain  author  brought  a  poem  to  Mr. 
Cowley,  for  bit  perusal  and  judf  intnt  of  the 
performance,  which  he  demanded  at  the  next 
visit  urith  a  poetaiter'a  aMurance;  aud  Mr. 
Cowley,  with  bit  usual  modesty,  desired  that 
be  would  be  pleased  to  look  a  little  to  the 
grammar  of  it.  '*  To  the  grammar  of  it !  what 
do  you  mean,  sir,  would  you  send  me  to  school 
again  ?"  "  Why,  Mr.  H— ,  would  it  do  you 
anv  harm  ?' 

This  put  roe  on  considering  how  this  voy* 
age  of  literature  may  be  made  with  more  safety 
and  profit,  expedition  and  delight ;  and  at  last, 
for  completing  so  good  a  senrice,  to  request 
your  directions  in  so  deplorable  a  case ;  hoping 
that,  as  you  have  bad  compassion  on  our  over, 
grown  coxcombs  in  concerns  of  less  conse- 
quence, you  will  exert  your  charity  towards 
innocents,  and  vouchsafe  to  be  guardian  to 
the  children  and  youth  of  Great  Britain  in  this 
important  affair  of  education,  wherein  mis- 
takes and  wrong  measures  have  so  often  oc- 
casioned their  aversion  to  books,  that  had 
otherwise  proved  the  chief  ornament  and  plea- 
sure of  their  life.  I  am,  with  siocerest  respect, 
Sir,  *  Yours,  &c* 

*  MR.  BICKERSTAFP.  SC  Clements,  Oct.  5. 
'  I  observe,  as  the  season  begins  to  grow 
cold,  so  does  people's  devotion ;  insomuch, 
that  instead  of  ftlling  the  churches,  that  united 
seal  might  keep  one  warm  there,  one  is  left  to 
freexe  in  almost  bare  walls  by  those  who  in 
Itot  weather  are  troublesome  the  contrary  way. 
This,  sir,  needs  a  regulation  that  none  but  you 
can  give  to  it,  by  causing  those  who  absent 
themselves  on  account  of  weather  only  this 
winter-time,  to  pay  the  apothecaries'  bills  oc- 
casioned by  coughs,  catarrhs,  and  other  dis- 
tempers, contracted  by  sitting  in  empty  seats. 
Therefore,  to  you  I  apply  myself  for  redress, 
having  gotten  such  a  cold  on  Sunday  was 
•evennight,  that  has  brought  me  almost  to 
jroor  worship's  age  from  sixty,  within  less 
than  a  fortnight.        '  I  am, 

'  Your  worship*s  in  all  obedience, 
•w.  E.» 
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than  that  unfquai  love  by  which  parents  dis- 
tinguish their  children  from  each  other.  Some- 
times vanity  and  self-love  appear  to  have  a 
share  towards  this  effect;  and  in  other  in- 
stances 1  have  been  apt  to  attribute  it  to  mere 
instinct :  but,  however  that  is,  we  frequently 
see  the  child,  that  has  been  beholden  to  neither 
of  these  impulses  in  his  parents,  in  spite  of  be- 
ing neglected,  snubbed,  and  thwarted  at  home, 
acquire  a  behaviour  which  makes  him  as  agree- 
able to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  that  of 
every  one  else  of  their  family  is  to  each  other. 
I  fell  into  this  way  of  thinking  from  an  inti- 
macy which  1  have  with  a  very  good  house  iu 
our  neighbourhood,  where  there  are  three 
daughters  of  a  veiy  different  character  and 
genius.  The  eldest  has  a  great  deal  of  wit  and 
cunning ;  the  second  has  good  sense,  but  no 
artifice  ;  the  third  has  much  vivacity,  but  little 
understanding.  The  first  is  a  fine,  but  scornful 
woman ;  the  second  is  not  charming,  but  very 
winning;  the  third  is  no  way  commendable, 
but  very  desirable.  The  father  of  these  young 
creatures  was  ever  a  great  pretender  to  wit, 
the  mother  a  woman  of  as  much  coquetry. 
This  turn  in  the  parents  has  biassed  their  af- 
fections towards  their  children.  The  old  man 
supposes  the  eldest  of  his  own  genius;  and 
the  mother  looks  upon  the  youngest  as  herself 
renewed.  By  this  means,  all  the  kivers  that 
approach  the  house  are  discarded  by  the  father 
for  not  observing  Mn,  Mary*s  wit  and  beauty; 
and  by  the  mother,  for  being  blind  to  the  mien 
and  air  of  Mrs.  Biddy.  Come  never  so  many 
pretenders,  they  are  not  suspected  to  have  the 
least  thought  of  Mrs.  Betty,  the  middle  daugh- 
ter. Betty,  therefore,  is  mortified  into  a 
woman  of  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  knows 
she  must  depend  on  that  only  for  her  advance- 
ment. The  middlemost  is  thus  the  favourite 
of  all  her  acquaintance,  as  well  as  mine ;  while 
the  other  two  carry  a  certain  insolence  about 
them  in  all  conversations,  and  expect  the  par- 
tiality which  they  meet  with  at  home  to  attend 
them  wherever  they  appear.  So  little  do 
parents  understand  that  they  are,  of  all  people, 
the  least  judges  of  their  childreus'  merit,  that 
what  they  reckon  such  is  seldom  any  thing 
else  but  a  repetition  of  their  own  faults  and 
infirmities. 

There  is,  methinks,  some  excuse  for  being 
particular,  when  one  of  the  oflbpring  has  any 
defect  in  nature.  In  this  case,  the  child.  If  we 
may  so  speak,  is  so  much  the  longer  the  child 
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her  own  children,  but  prefeit  them  to  those  of 
all  the  world  beside.  My  lady  is  a  perfect  hen 
in  the  care  of  her  brood  ;  she  fiphtb  and  squab- 
bles with  all  that  appear  where  they  come,  but 
b  wholly  unbiassed  in  dispensing  her  favours 
amo  1^  them.  It  is  no  small  pains  she  is  at 
to  defame  all  the  youo^  women  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood, by  visits,  whispers,  intimations, 
and  hearsays ;  all  which  she  ends  with  thank- 
ing heaven,  '  that  no  one  living  is  so  blessed 
with  such  obedient  and  well-inclined  children 
as  herself.  Perhaps,'  says  she, '  Betty  cannot 
dance  tike  Mrs.  Frontinet,  and  it  is  no  gresX 
matter  whether  she  does  or  not;  but  she 
comes  into  a  room  with  a  |;ood  ^race ;  though 
she  says  it  that  should  not,  she  looks  like  a 
gentlewoman.  Then,  if  Mrs.  Rebecca  is  not 
so  talkative  as  the  mighty  wit  Mrs.  Clapper, 
yet  she  is  discreet,  she  knows  better  what  she 
says  when  she  does  speak.  If  her  wit  be  slow, 
her  tongue  never  runs  before  it.'  This  kind 
parent  lifts  up  her  eyes  and  bands  in  congra- 
tulation of  her  own  good  fortune,  and  is  mali- 
ciously thankful  that  none  of  her  girls  are 
like  any  ef  her  neighbours ;  but  this  preference 
of  her  own  to  all  others  is  grounded  upon  an 
impulse  of  nature ;  while  those,  who  like  one 
before  another  of  their  own  are  so  unpardon- 
ably  unjust,  that  it  could  hardly  be  equalled 
in  the  children,  though  they  preferred  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  such  parents.  It  is  no 
unpleasant  entertainment  to  see  a  ball  at  a 
dancing-school,  and  observe  the  Joy  of  relations 
when  the  young  ones,  for  whom  they  are  con- 
cerned, are  in  motion.  Vou  need  net  be  told 
whom  the  dancers  belong  to.  At  their  first 
appearance,  the  passions  of  their  parents  are 
in  their  faces,  and  there  is  always  a  nod  of 
approbation  stolen  at  a  good  step  or  a  graceful 
turn. 

I  remember,  among  all  my  acquaintance, 
but  one  man  whom  I  have  thought  to  live  with 
his  children  with  equanimity  and  a  good  grace. 
He  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  whom 
he  bred  with  all  the  care  imaginable  in  a  liberal 
and  ingenuous  way.  I  have  often  heard  him 
say,  '  be  bad  the  weakness  to  love  one  much 
better  than  the  other,  but  that  he  took  as 
much  pains  to  correct  that  as  any  other  cri- 
minal passion  that  could  arise  in  his  mind.' 
His  method  was,  to  make  it  the  only  preten- 
sion in  his  children  to  his  favour,  to  be  kind  to 
each  other ;  and  he  would  tell  them, '  that  he 
who  was  the  best  brother,  he  would  reckon  the 
best  son.*  This  turned  their  thoughts  into  an 
emulation  for  the  superiority  in  kind  and  ten- 
der affectbn  towards  each  other.  The  boys 
behaved  themselves  very  early  with  a  manly 
friendship;  and  their  sister,  instead  of  the 
gross  familiarities,  and  impertinent  freedoms 
in  behaviour  usual  in  other  houses,  was  always 
treated  by  them  with  as  much  complaisance 
as  any  other  young  lady  of  their  acquaintance. 


It  was  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  visit,  or  sit 
at  a  meal,  in  that  family.  I  have  often  seen 
the  old  man's  heart  flow  at  his  eyes  with  joy, 
upon  occasions  which  would  appear  indifl^rent 
to  such  as  were  strangers  to  the  turn  of  his 
mind ;  but  a  very  slight  accident,  wherein  he 
saw  his  children's  good- will  to  one  another, 
created  in  him  the  god-like  pleasure  of  loving 
them  because  they  loved  each  other.  This 
great  command  of  himself,  in  hiding  his  first 
impulse  to  partiality,  at  last  improved  to  a 
steady  justice  towards  them  ;  and  that,  which 
at  first  was  but  an  expedient  to  correct  his 
weakness,  was  afterwards  the  measure  of  his 
virtue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  those  parents  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  care  of  one  child  more  than  that 
of  another,  no  longer  deserve  the  name  of 
parents,  but  are,  in  eflfect,  as  childish  as  their 
children,  in  having  such  unreasonable  and  un- 
governed  inclinations.  A  father  of  this  sort 
has  degraded  himself  into  one  of  his  own  off- 
spring for  none  but  a  child  would  take  part  in 
the  passions  of  children. 


No.  936.}     Thursday,  October  12,  1710. 

Keado  quS  naUle  M>lain  dalcefHoe  nentem 
Tansfit.  ec  Imroemorem  non  tlaet  eae  mi.         OiML 

A  urodoi  fondneM  fbr  oor  native  clime 
Triainphs  o'er  change,  and  all-devoQrin(  time. 
Oar  next  rrgards  oar  fllendi  and  liindrcd  claim ; 
And  every  Iratom  Itels  the  srmpaibetic  flame. 

fVom  my  own  jiparimeni,  October  II. 
1  FIND  in  the  registers  of  my  family,  that 
the  branch  of  the  BickerstaflE^,  from  which  I 
am  descended,  came  originally  out  of  Ireland. 
This  has  given  me  a  kind  of  natural  affection 
for  that  country.  It  is  therefore  with  pleasure 
that  1  see  not  only  some  of  the  greatest  war- 
riors, but  also  of  the  greatest  wits,  to  be  na- 
tives ef  that  kingdom.  The  gentleman  who 
writes  the  following  letter  is  one  of  these  last. 
The  matter  of  fact  contained  in  it  is  literally 
true,  though  the  diverting  manner  in  which  it 
is  told  may  give  it  the  colour  of  a  fable. 

'  7b  Isaac  Biekerstcff^  Esquire^  ai  Ms  house 
in  Great  Britain, 
*  sin,  DaMiB. 

*  Finding  by  several  passages  in  your  Tatlers 
that  you  are  a  person  curious  in  natural  know- 
ledge, I  thought  it  would  not  be  unacceptable 
to  you  to  give  you  the  following  hbtory  of  the 
migration  of  frogs  into  this  country.  There  ia 
an  ancient  tradition  among  the  wild  phikMO- 
pbers  of  this  kingdom,  that  the  whole  island 
was  once  as  much  infested  by  frogs,  as  that 
wherein  Wbittington  made  his  fortune,  waa 
by  mice.  Insomuch  that  it  is  said,  Macdonald 
the  First,  could  no  more  sleep,  by  reason  of 
these  Dutch  nightingales,  as  th^are  called  at 
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Purit,  than  Pharaoh  coald  when  they  croaked 
in  his  bed-chamber.  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
this  great  monarch,  that  St.  Patrick  arrived  in 
Ireland,  being  as  famous  for  destroying  vermin 
as  any  rat-catcher  of  our  times.  If  we  may 
believe  the  tradition,  he  killed  more  in  one 
day  than  a  flock  of  storks  could  have  done  in 
a  twelvemonth.  From  that  time,  for  about 
five  hundred  years,  there  was  not  a  frog  to  be 
beard  in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  bogs 
still  remained,  which  in  former  ages  had  been 
so  plentifully  stocked  with  those  inhabitants. 

*  When  the  arts  began  to  flourish  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II.  and  that  great  mo- 
narch had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  lead  them  forward  into  the 
discoveries  of  nature,  it  is  said,  that  several 
proposals  were  laid  before  bis  majesty,  for  the 
importing  of  frogs  into  Ireland.  In  order  to 
it,  a  virtuoso  of  known  abilities  was  unani- 
mously elected  by  the  society,  and  intrusted 
with  the  whole  management  of  that  affair. 
For  this  end  he  took  along  with  him  a  sound 
able-bodied  frog,  of  a' strong  hale  constitution, 
that  had  given  proofo  of  his  vigour  by  seve- 
ral leaps  that  be  made  before  that  learned 
body.  They  took  ship,  and  sailed  together 
until  they  came  within  sight  of  the  bill  of 
Howtb,  before  the  frog  discovered  any  symp- 
toms of  being  indisposed  by  his  voyage :  but, 
as  the  wind  chopped  about,  and  began  to  blow 
from  the  Irish  coast,  he  grew  sea- sick,  or 
rather  land-sick;  for  his  learned  companion 
ascribed  it  to  the  particles  of  the  soil  with 
which  the  wind  was  impregnated.  He  was 
coofiilned  in  his  conjecture,  when,  upon  the 
wind's  turning  about,  his  fellow-traveller  sen- 
sibly recovered,  and  continued  in  good  health 
until  his  arrival  upon  the  shore,  where  be  sud- 
denly relapsed,  and  eipired  upon  a  Ring's-eud 
car  in  his  way  to  Dublin.  The  same  experi- 
ment was  repeated  several  times  in  that  reign, 
but  to  no  purpose.  A  frog  was  never  known 
to  take  three  leaps  upon  Irish  tOrf,  before  he 
stretched  himself  out,  and  died. 

'  Whether  it  were  that  the  philosophers  on 
this  side  the  water  despaired  of  stocking  the 
«sland  with  this  useful  animal,  or  whether,  in 
the  following  reign,  it  was  not  thought  proper 
to  undo  the  miracle  of  a  popish  saint;  I  do 
not  hear  of  any  further  progress  made  in  this 
affiur  until  about  two  years  after  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne.* 

'  It  was  then  that  an  ingenious  physician,  to 
the  honour  as  well  as  improvement  of  bis  native 
country,t  performed    what  the  English  had 

*  The  InlUe  of  Uie  Boyne  wm  rooffat  July  t,  USQO. 

t  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  was  of  Scotch  extraction,  bat  a 
native  of  Ireland,  aeenu  to  be  the  ingenluoa  |jhy«lciau  al. 
laded  to  here ;  bat  the  hacarduos  voyage  to  Liverpool 
leenu  mtlieT  a  atrolce  of  tionuMir  ilian  a  matter  nf  fact ;  or, 
perlwpa,  it  b  an  alloalon  to  ilie  doctor's  voyage  to  Jamaica, 
ridlealcd  by  Dr.  WiUiam  King,  in  hia  whinuical  tract,  in- 
UUed, '  A  Voyage  to  the  bland  of  OOanud.' 


been  so  long  attempting  in  vain.  This  learned 
man,  with  the  hazard  of  bis  life,  made  a  voyage 
to  Liverpool,  where  he  filled  several  barrels  with 
the  choicest  spawn  of  frogs  that  could  be  found 
in  those  parts.  This  cargo  he  brought  over  very 
carefully,  and  afterward  disposed  of  it  in  several 
warm  beds,  that  he  tlwught  most  capable  of 
bringing  it  to  life.  The  doctor  was  a  very 
ingenious  physician  and  a  very  good  protestant ; 
for  which  reason  to  show  his  zeal  against  po- 
pery, he  placed  some  of  the  most  promising 
spawn  in  the  very  fountain  that  is  dedicated 
to  the  saint,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Saint 
Patrick's  well,  where  these  animals  had  the 
impudence  to  make  their  first  appearance. 
They  have,  since  that  time,  very  much  in- 
creased and  multiplied  in  all  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  city.  We  have  here  some  curious  en- 
quirers into  natural  history,  who  observe  their 
motions  with  a  design  to  compute  in  bow  many 
years  they  will  be  able  to  bop  from  Dublin  to 
Wexford  ;  though,  as  I  am  informed,  not  one 
of  them  has  yet  passed  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow. 

'  I  am  further  informed,  that  several  graziers 
of  the  county  of  Cork  have  entered  into  a  pro- 
ject of  planting  a  colony  in  those  parts,  at  the 
instance  of  the  French  protestants;  and  I  know 
not  but  the  same  design  may  be  on  foot  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  if  the  wisdom  of 
the  British  nation  do  not  think  fit  to  prohibit 
the  further  importation  of  English  frogs. 
'  I  am,  Sir, 
*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

•  T.  B.' 

There  is  no  study  more  becoming  a  rational 
creature  than  that  of  natural  philosophy;  but, 
as  several  of  our  modern  virtuosi  manage  it, 
their  speculations  do  not  so  much  tend  to  open 
and  enlarge  the  mind,  as  to  contract  and  fix  it 
upon  trifles. 

This  in  England  is  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  worthy  elections  that  are  so  frequently 
made  in  our  Royal  Society.  They  seem  to  be 
in  a  confederacy  against  men  of  polite  genius, 
noble  thought,  and  diffusive  learning;  and 
choose  into  their  assemblies  such  as  have  no 
pretence  to  wisdom,  but  want  of  wit ;  or  to 
natural  knowledge,  but  ignorance  of  every 
thing  else.  I  have  made  observations  In  this 
matter  so  long,  that  when  I  meet  with  a  young 
fellow  that  is  an  humble  admirer  of  these 
sciences,  but  more  dull  than  the  rest  of  the 
company,  I  conclude  him  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 


^»»»»»^i»^i»»^^^^^ 


No.  f  37.]    Saiurday,  October  14, 1710. 

In  nova  fert  animos  motatot  dicere  formaa 
Corpora.  Ortd. 

Of  bodies  chang'd  to  varloos  forms  I  dng.  Dryden, 

From  wy  own  Jparimeni,  October  13. 
Coming  home  last  night  before  my  usual 
hour,  I  took  a  book  into  my  hand,  in  order  io 
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divert  BDjielf  with  it  until  bedptime.  Milton 
cbanced  to  be  ny  author,  whose  admirable 
fMieoi  of '  Paradise  Lost'  senret  at  once  to  fill 
tbc  mind  with  pleasiof;  ideai,  and  with  good 
thouf  htSy  and  was  tberefbre  the  most  proper 
book  for  my  purpose.  I  was  amusing  myself 
with  that  beautiful  passage  in  which  the  poet 
represents  Ere  sleeping  by  Adam's  side,  with 
the  devil  sitting  at  her  ear,  and  inspiring  evil 
thoughts,  under  the  shape  of  a  toad.  Ithuriel, 
one  of  the  guardian  angels  of  the  place,  walk- 
ing his  nightly  rounds,  saw  the  great  enemy  of 
mankind  bid  in  this  loathsome  animal,  which 
be  touched  with  bis  spear.  This  spear  being 
of  a  celestial  temper,  bad  sucb  a  secret  virtue 
in  it,  that  whatever  it  was  applied  to,  imme- 
diately flung  off  all  disguise,  and  appeared  in 
its  natural  figure.  I  am  afraid  the  reader  will 
not  pardon  me,  if  1  content  myself  with  ex- 
plaining the  passage  in  prose,  without  giving 
it  in  the  author's  own  inimitable  words : 


-  On  he  l«d  hb  radiant  flka. 


Dauiing  Uie  morn.    Tbcae  to  the  bower  direct, 

In  search  or  whom  Uiey  auoght.    Hlin  there  they  fbttod, 

Sqoat  like  a  toad,  cIom  at  the  ear  oT  Eve ; 

EaaayiuK  by  his  deviliah  art  to  reach 

The  organs  of  her  fiincy,  and  with  them  fbrge 

lIloflioM  aa  he  list,  phantaanu  and  drearai ; 

Or  it,  inspirinf  venom,  he  might  taint 

The  animal  spirits  ( that  from  pnre  blood  arUe 

Like  gentle  breatha  ftxmi  rivert  pnre,)  thence  ralae 

Al  least  disiemper'd,  discontented  thougiits. 

Vain  hopes,  vain  ainu,  inordinate  dcaircs. 

Blown  np  with  high  conoelu,  engendering  pride. 

Him,  thus  intent,  ithnrlel  with  his  spear 

Tooch'd  llglitiy  ;  for  no  f^aetHMd  can  endure 

Touch  of  celestial  temper,  bat  retarns 

Of  force  to  his  own  likencM.    Up  he  starts 

Discover'd  and  surpris'd.    As  when  a  spark 

Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrons  powd<'r,  laid 

Fit  firir  the  tun,  some  magaxine  to  store 

Agtiinst  a  mmoar'd  war.  the  8ranit>  grain, 

>Vith  sadden  blaze  diffas'd,  inHamcs  the  air ; 

80  Marted  up  in  his  own  shape  the  Iknd. 

I  could  not  forbear  thinking  how  happy  a 
man  would  be  in  the  possession  of  this  spear; 
or  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  a  minister 
of  state  were  he  master  of  such  a  white  sUff. 
It  would  help  bim  to  discover  his  friends  from 
bis  enemies,  men  of  abilities  from  pretenden : 
it  would  hinder  him  from  being  imposed  upon 
by  appearances  and  professions ;  and  might  be 
made  use  of  as  a  kind  of  state-test,  which  no 
artifice  could  elude. 

These  thoughts  made  veiy  lively  impressions 
on  my  imagination,  which  were  improved,  in- 
stead of  being  defaced,  by  sleep,  and  produced 
in  me  the  following  dream :  I  was  no  sooner 
fallen  asleep,  but  methought  the  angel  Ithuriel 
appeared  to  me,  and,  with  a  smile  that  still 
added  to  bis  celestial  beauty,  made  me  a  pre- 
sent of  the  spear  which  be  held  in  his  band, 
and  disappeared.  To  make  triaU  of  it,  I  went 
into  a  place  of  public  resort. 

The  first  person  that  passed  by  me,  was  a 
lady  that  had  a  particular  shyness  in  the  oast 
of  her  eye,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  reserved- 


ness  in  all  the  parts  of  her  behaviour.  She 
seemed  to  look  upon  man  as  an  obscene  crea- 
tore,  with  a  certain  scorn  and  fear  of  him.  In 
the  height  of  her  airs  I  touched  her  gently  with 
my  wand,  when,  to  my  unspeakable  snrpriae, 
she  fell  in  such  a  manner  as  made  me  bliish  in 
my  sleep.  As  I  was  hasting  away  from  this 
undisguised  prude,  I  saw  a  lady  in  earnest 
discourse  with  aootbet*,  and  overheard  her  say, 
with  some  vehemence, '  Never  tell  me  of  him, 
for  I  am  resolved  to  die  a  virgin  !*  1  had  a 
curiosity  to  try  her;  but,  as  soon  as  I  laid  my 
wand  upon  her  head,  she  immediately  fell  in 
labour.  My  eyes  were  diverted  from  her  by  a 
man  and  his  wife,  who  walked  near  roe  band 
in  hand  after  a  very  loving  manner.  I  gave 
each  of  them  a  gentle  tap,  and  the  next  instant 
saw  the  woman  in  breeches,  and  the  man  with 
a  fan  in  his  band.  It  would  be  tedious  to  de- 
scribe the  long  series  of  metamorphoses  that  I 
entertained  myself  with  in  my  nights  adven- 
ture, of  wbigs  disguised  in  tories,  and  tories 
in  whigs ;  men  in  red  coats,  that  denounced 
terror  in  their  countenances,  trembling  at  the 
touch  of  my  spear ;  others  in  black,  with  peace 
in  their  mouths,  but  swords  in  their  bands.  1 
could  tell  stories  of  noblemen  changed  into 
usurers,  and  magistrates  into  beadles  ;  of  free- 
thinkers into  penitents,  and  reformers  into 
w  bore-  masters.  I  m  ust  not,  however,  omit  t  he 
mention  of  a  grave  citizen  who  passed  by  me 
with  a  huge  clasped  bible  under  bis  arm,  and 
a  band  of  a  most  immoderate  breadth ;  but, 
upou  a  touch  on  the  shoulder,  he  let  drop  his 
book,  and  fell  a- picking  my  pocket 

In  the  geueral  I  observed,  that  those  who 
appeared  good,  often  disappointed  my  expect 
tations ;  hut  that,  on  the  contrary,  those  who 
appeared  very  bad,  still  grew  worse  upon  the 
experiment ;  as  the  toad  in  Milton,  which  one 
would  have  thought  the  roost  deformed  part 
of  the  creation,  at  Itburiel's  stroke  became 
more  deformed,  and  started  up  iuto  a  devil. 

Among  all  the  persons  that  I  touched,  there 
was  but  one  who  stood  the  test  of  my  wand ; 
and,  after  many  repetitions  of  the  stroke,  stuck 
to  his  form,  and  remained  steady  and  fixed  in 
bis  first  appearance.  This  was  a  young  man, 
who  boasted  of  foul  distempers,  wild  debauches, 
insults  upou  holy  men,  and  affronts  to  religion. 

My  heart  was  extremely  troubled  at  this 
vision.  The  contemplation  of  the  whole  spe- 
cies^  so  entirely  sunk  in  corruption,  filled  my 
mind  with  a  melancholy  that  ii  inexpresisible, 
and  my  discoveries  still  added  to  my  a^iction. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sorrows  which  I  bad  in 
my  heart,  methought  there  passed  bv  roe  a 
couple  of  coaches  with  purple  liveries.  There 
sat  in  each  of  thero  a  person  with  a  very  vene- 
rable aspect.  At  the  appearance  of  them  the 
people,  i*ho  were  gathered  round  me  in  great 
multitudes,  divided  into  parties,  as  they  were 
disposed  to  fisvour  either  of  those  reverend  pe»- 
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tons.  The  enemiet  of  one  of  them  begged  me 
to  touch  him  with  my  wand,  and  assured  me 
1  should  see  his  lawn  converted  into  a  doak. 
The  opposite  party  told  me  with  as  much  as- 
surance, that  if  1  laid  my  wand  upon  the  other, 
I  should  see  his  garments  embroidered  with 
flower-de-luces,  and  his  head  covered  with  a 
cardinal's  hat.  I  made  the  experiment,  and, 
to  my  great  joy,  saw  them  both  without  any 
change,  distributing  their  blessings  to  the 
people,  and  praying  for  those  who  had  reviled 
them.  Is  It  possible,  thought  I,  that  good 
men,  who  are  so  few  in  number,  should  be 
divided  among  themselves,  and  give  better 
quarter  to  the  vicious  that  are  in  their  party, 
than  the  most  strictly  virtuous  who  are  out  of 
it  ?  Are  the  ties  of  faction  above  those  of  reli- 
gion?— ^I  was  going  on  in  my  soliloquies,  but 
some  sudden  accident  awakened  me,  when  I 
found  my  hand  grasped,  but  my  spear  gone. 
The  reflection  on  so  very  odd  a  dream  made  me 
figure  to  myself,  what  a  strange  face  the  world 
would  bear,  should  all  mankind  appear  in  their 
proper  shapes  and  characters,  without  hypo- 
crisy and  disguise  ?  1  am  afraid  the  earth  we 
live  upon  would  appear  to  other  Intellectual 
beings  no  better  than  a  planet  peopled  with 
monsters.  This  should,  methinks,  inspire  us 
with  an  honest  ambition  of  recommending  our- 
selves to  those  invisible  spies,  and  of  being  what 
we  would  appear.  There  was  one  circumstance 
in  my  foregoing  dream*  which  I  at  first  intended 
to  conceal ;  but,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  can- 
not look  upon  myself  as  a  candid  and  impartial 
historian,  if  I  do  not  acquaint  my  reader,  that 
upon  taking  Ithuriers  spear  into  my  band, 
though  I  was  before  an  old  decrepit  fellow,  I 
appeared  a  very  handsome,  jolly,  black  man. 
But  I  know  my  enemies  will  say  this  b  praising 
my  own  beauty,  for  which  reason  I  will  speak 
no  more  of  it* 


<»«^«««#' 


No.  «38.]  Tuetday,  October  17,  1710. 

Pofitlei  mrgtt 

TeaipotiM Juv,  Sat.  xU.  83. 

TbM  drMdtal  rim  the  poetic  ttom.       R,  Wytme. 

Fhfm  my  own  jtpartmtni^  October  16. 
^  Storms  at  sea  are  so  frequently  described 
jby  the  ancient  poets,  and  copied  by  the  mo- 
leryis,  that  whenever  I  find  the  winds  begin 
to  rise  in  a  new  heroic  poem,  I  generally  skip 
ta  H af  or  two  until  I  come  into  fair  weather. 
-  Virgil's  tempest  is  a  master-piece  in  this  kind, 
'  and  is  indeed  so  naturally  drawn,  that  one  who 
has  made  a  voyage  can  scarce  read  it  without 
being  sea-sick.    Land>showers  are  no  less  fre- 
quent among  the  poets  than  the  former,  but 
1  remember  none  of  them  which  have  not  fallen 
in  the  country ;  for  which  reason  they  are  ge- 
nerally filled  with  the  lowings  of  oxen,  and  the 


e 


bleatiogi  of  sheep,  and  very  often  embeUisbcd 
with  a  rainbow. 

Virgil's  land-shower  is  likewise  the  best  Ui 
its  kind. '  It  is  indeed  a  shower  of  consequence, 
and  contributes  to  the  main  design  of  the  poem, 
by  cutting  off  a  tedious  ceremonial,  and  bring- 
ing matters  to  a  speedy  conclusion  between 
two  potentates  of  different  sexes.  My  inge- 
nious kinsman,  Mr.  Himiphrey  Wagstaiff,  who 
treau  of  every  subject  after  a  manner  that  no 
other  author  has  done,  and  better  than  any 
other  can  do,  has  sent  me  the  description  of  a 
city-shower.  I  do  not  question  but  the  rea- 
der remember's  my  cotisin*s  description  of  the 
morning  as  it  breaks  in  town,  which  is  printed 
in  the  ninth  Tatler,  and  is  another  exquisite 
piece  of  this  local  poetry. 

Csrefbl  obwivtn  may  Ibretell  die  lM«r 
(By  sane  progiioatlcs)  wfaeu  to  dread  a  thower ; 
While  rain  depends,  the  pcn*i%'e  cat  gives  o'er 
Her  fh>lics,  and  pnrsnes  her  tail  no  more. 
Ketominf  home  at  nighl,  yon'll  find  the  aink 
Strike  yoar  oflended  sense  with  dua^e  stkik. 
It  you  be  wise,  tiien  go  not  far  to  dine, 
ToaMI  speud  in  ooadKhire  more  than  save  In  wine. 
A  eoming  shower  ybar  shooting  corns  presage. 
Old  adies  will  throb,  your  hollow  looch  will  ragr. 
Sauntering  in  coffee-hoosc  Is  Dalroan  seen ; 
He  damns  tlie  clinnate,  and  complains  of  spleen. 

Meanwhile  tlie  sooth,  rising  with  dabMcd  wings, 
A  S4ble  clond  athwart  the  welkin  flings, 
Tliat  flwiU'd  more  Itqnor  than  It  conid  contain. 
And,  like  a  dmnkard,  gives  k  op  again. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope, 
While  the  first  driulkig  shower  is  borue  aslope : 
Such  (s  that  sprinkling  which  some  careless  qacaii 
Flirts  on  you  firom  her  mop,  but  not  so  clean. 
Yua  Hy,  invoke  the  gods;  then,  taming,  stop 
To  rail ;  she,  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 
Nut  yoc  the  dust  had  shunn'd  th*  aneiioal  strife. 
But,  akied  by  the  wind,  fought  lUll  for  life. 
And,  wafted  with  Its  foe  by  vfoleot  goat, 
Twas  duubtfol  which  was  rain,  and  which  was  dutt. 
Ahl  where  most  needy  poti  seek  for  aid. 
Wlwn  dost  and  rahi  $i  once  hb  coat  invade  f 
His  only  cma,  whore  dust,  cooAi^d  wtoh  rain, 
Uoughcns  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  mingled  stain?* 

Now  in  contifnious  drops  the  floo4  comes  dtnvii. 
Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly. 
Pretend  lo  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  bny. 
The  temphr  spruce,  while  every  spout's  abroach. 
Stays  till  'tis  fldr,  yet  seems  to  c«ll  a  coadi. 
'ilie  tnck'd^p  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strkies. 
While  streams  run  duwn  her  oil'd  umbrella's  sides. 
Here  various  kinds,  by  various  foi  tunes  led, 
Commeoee  acquaintance  nndcrneaih  a  shed, 
t  Trinmpbant  Tories  and  dcapoodlttg  Whigs 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  Join  to  save  their  wigs. 
Box'd  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  sfts. 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  ruoT  by  Iks } 
And  ever-and^non  with  (righifol  din 
llie  leather  sounds ;  be  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy-chairmen  l>ore  the  wooden  steed. 
Pregnant  wkh  Greeks  Impatient  to  be  tV«ed 
rrhoac  bully  Greeks,  who,  asUie  moderns  do. 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  run  them  through,) 
Laocoon  struck  theoutskle  with  bis  spear. 
And  each  imprison'd  heroqnak'd  for  fear. 
Now  from  all  parU  the  swelling  kemiels  flt>w. 
And  bear  their  trophies  wkh  them  astbey  go : 


«  Altered,  when  Pope  published  the  lllacellanlea,  Una : 
'  Sole  coat ;  where  dust  cemented  by  the  rain 
'  Erects  the  nap,  and  Wmttt  a  ckMdy  stain.* 

t  Wriuen  In  llie  first  year  of  the  eart  of  OxfonTh  mlDlstry. 
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FUlh  of  aU  boM  and  odoon  teem  to  IdL 
What  Mrect  tbejr  DdTd  fVom,  bjr  ibcir  lifht  MMl  ameU. 
Hwy,  aacadi  torrent  drive*,  with  rapid  fttree, 
From  SniUbAeld  or  SL  'Polchre^  Miape  their  coorte. 
And  ip  huffe  eoodoent  joln'd  at  Snow-bill  ridge, 
mi  from  the  conduit,  prone  to  Holbom4>ridffe. 
Sweepings  from  bolchcra  ■talU,  dang,  gaU.  and  blood,      1 
Drown'd  poppies,  ttiulcing  sprau,  all  drenefa*d  in  mod,     > 
Dead  cats  and  tamip4opa  come  tombHng  down  the  flood.*  / 


No.  239.]  Thwnday,  October  19,  1710. 


Meeoro  eertAsae  fleretar  f 

{Md,  Met.  zili.  eo. 


Shall  be  oootead  with  me  to  gel  a  i 


M,  Wsnuu, 


r^m  my  own  Jpartmeni,  October  18. 

It  is  ridiculous  fur  any  man  to  criticise  on 
the  works  of  another,  who  has  not  distinguished 
biroielf  by  his  own  performances.  A  judge 
would  make  but  an  indiflfercnt  figure  who  had 
nerer  been  known  at  the  bar.  Cicero  was  re- 
puted the  greatest  orator  of  his  age  and  count- 
try,  before  be  wrote  a  book  *  De  Oratore;' 
and  Horace  the  greatest  poet»  before  he  pub- 
lished his  '  Art  of  Poetry.'  This  observation 
arises  naturally  in  any  one  who  caste  his  eye 
upon  this  last-mentioned  author,  where  he  will 
find  the  criticisms  placed  in  the  latter  end  of 
ois  book,  that  is,  after  the  finest  odes  and  sa- 
tires in  the  Latin  tongue. 

A  modem,  whose  name  I  shall  not  mention, 
oeeause  I  would  not  make  a  silly  paper  sell, 
was  bom  a  Qritie  and  an  Examiner^  and,  like 
eue  of  the  race  of  the  serpent's  teeth,  came 
mto  the  world  with  a  sword  in  his  hand.  His 
works  put  me  in  mind  of  the  story  that  is  told 
of  the  German  monk,  who  was  taking  a  cata- 
k)gue  of  a  friend  s  library,  and,  meeting  with 
a  Hebrew  book  in  it,  entered  it  under  the  title 
of, '  A  book  that  has  the  beginning  where  the 
end  should  be.'  This  author,  in  the  last  of  his 
crudities,  has  amassed  together  a  heap  of  quo- 
tations,  to  prove  that  Horace  and  Virgil  were 
lioth  of  them  modester  men  than  myself;  and 
if  hb  works  were  to  lire  as  long  as  mine,  they 
might  possibly  give  posterity  a  notion,  that 
Isaac  BickcrstafT  was  a  very  conceited  old  fel- 
low, and  as  vain  a  man  as  either  Tnlly  or  sir 
Francis  Bacon.  Had  this  serious  writer  fallen 
upon  me  only,  I  could  have  overiooked  it ;  but 
to  see  Cicero  abused  is,  I  must  confess,  what 

I   t*mnnt\*  Vtmtkr.     Tf%«»  <«cn«ir«  he   nnfici>«  tittnn 


The  scurrilous  wretch  goes  on  to  say,  that  I 
am  as  bad  as  TuUy.  His  words  are  tbcMs 
*  And  yet  the  Tatler^  in  bis  paper  of  Septeoi- 
ber  the  twenty-sixth,  has  outdone  him  in  botlv 
He  spaaks  of  himself  with  more  arrogance,  ant 
with  more  insolence  of  others.'  I  am  afraid, 
by  his  discourse,  this  gentleman  has  no  more 
read  Plutarch  than  he  has  Tully.  If  he  had, 
he  would  have  observed  a  passage  in  that  his- 
torian, wherein  be  has,  with  great  delicacy, 
distinguished  between  (wo  passkins  which  are 
usually  complicated  in  human  nature,  and 
which  an  ordinary  writer  would  not  have 
thought  of  separating.  Not  having  my  Greek 
specUcles  by  me,  I  shall  quote  the  passage 
word  lor  word  as  I  find  it  translated  to  my 
hand.  '  Nevertheless,  though  he  was  intempe- 
rately  fond  of  his  own  praise,  yet  be  was  very 
free  from  envying  others,  and  most  liberally 
profuse  In  commending  both  the  ancients  and 
his  contemporaries,  as  is  to  be  understood  by 
bis  writings ;  and  many  of  those  sayings  are 
still  recorded,  as  that  concerning  Aristotle, 
'*  that  he  was  a  river  of  flowing  gold :"  of 
Plato's  dialogue,  '*  that  if  Jupiter  were  to 
speak,  he  would  discourse  as  be  did."  Theo> 
phrastus  he  was  wont  to  call  his  peculiar  de- 
light; and  being  asked,  **  which  of  Demos- 
thenes his'orations  he  Uked  best?"  He  answered, 
**  The  hngest.** 

*  And  as  for  the  eminent  men  of  his  own 
time,  either  for  eloquence  or  philosophy,  there 
was  not  one  of  them  which  he  dkl  not,  by  writ- 
ing or  speaking  favourably  of,  render  more 
illustrious.* 

Thus  the  eritic  tells  us,  that  Cicero  was  ex- 
cessively vain-glorious  and  abusive;  Plutarch, 
that  he  was  vain,  but  not  abusive.  Let  the 
reader  believe  which  of  them  be  pleases. 

After  this  he  complains  to  the  world,  that  I 
call  him  names,  and  that,  in  my  passion,  1  said 
he  was  a  flea,  a  louse,  an  owl,  a  bat,  a  small 
wit,  a  scribbler,  and  a  nibbler.  When  be  has 
thus  bespoken  his  reader's  pity,  he  falls  into 
that  admirable  vein  of  mirth,  which  I  shall 
set  down  at  length,  it  being  an  exquisite 
piece  of  raillery,  and  written  in  great  gayety 
of  heart.  'After  this  list  of  names, '  vis.  flea, 
louse,  owl,  bat,  &c.  '  I  was  surprised  to  bear 
him  say,  that  he  has  hitherto  kept  his  temper 
pretty  well ;  I  wonder  how  he  will  write  when 
he  has  lost  his  temper!  t  suppose,  as  he  Is 
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tbin;  extraoraiDary,  that  be  scarce  knows 
what  be  would  be;  and  is  as  fruitful  in  bis 
similes  as  a  brotber  of  bis  wbom  I  lately  took 
iiotice  of.  In  the  compass  of  a  few  lines  be 
compares  bimself  to  a  fox,  to  Daniel  Burgess, 
to  tbe  Rnigbt  of  the  Red  Cross,  to  an  oak  with 
Ivy  about  it,  and  to  a  {^at  man  with  an  equi- 
page.' I  think  myself  as  much  honoured  by 
being  joined  in  this  part  of  his  paper  with  the 
gentleman  whom  be  here  calls  my  brotber, 
as  I  am  in  the  beginning  of  it,  by  bein^  men- 
tioned with  Horace  and  Virgil. 

It  is  very  hard  that  a  man  cannot  publish 
ten  papers  without  stealing  from  bimself;  but 
to  show  you  that  this  is  only  a  knack  of  writing, 
and  that  the  author  is  got  into  a  certain  road 
of  criticism,  I  shall  set  down  bis  remarks  on 
tbe  works  of  the  gentleman  whom  he  here 
glances  upon,  as  they  stand  in  his  sixth  paper, 
and  desire  the  reader  to  compare  them  with 
the  foregoing  passage  upon  mine. 

'  In  thirty  lines  his  patron  is  a  river,  fhe 
fnimufn  mobile,  a  pilot,  a  victim,  tbe  sun,  any 
thing,  and  nothing.  He  bestows  increase, 
conceals  bis  source,  makes  tbe  machine  move, 
teaches  to  steer,  expiates  our  oflTences,  raises 
vapours,  and  looks  larger  as  he  sets.' 

What  poem  can  be  safe  from  this  sort  of 
criticism  ?  I  think  I  was  never  in  my  life  so 
much  offended,  as  at  a  wag  wbom  1  once  met 
with  in  a  coffee-house.  He  bad  in  bis  hand 
one  of  tbe  '  Mitcellaniet*  and  was  reading 
the  following  short  copy  of  verses,  which, 
without  flattery  tu  tbe  author,  is,  1  think,  as 
beautiful  in  its  kind  as  any  one  in  the  English 
tongue  I  * 

FlavU  the  lean  and  rilghtcsl  toy 
Can  with  retistie»s  art  employ. 
ThlB^M  in  meaner  bands  would  prove 
An  engine  of  small  force  in  iovc ; 
But  die,  with  snch  an  air  and  mien, 
Not  to  be  told,  or  safiely  seen, 
Directs  its  wanton  motioni  eo, 
That  it  wounds  more  than  Cupid's  Ixiw; 
Gives  coolness  to  tbe  matchless  dame, 
'So  every  other  breast  a  flame. 

When  this  coxcomb  bad  done  reading  them, 
^  Hey-day !'  says  be,  *  what  instrument  is  this 
that  Flavia  employs  in  such  a  manner  as  is  not 
to  be  told,  nor  safely  seen?  In  ten  lines  It  is  a 
toy,  a  cupid*s  bow,  a  fan,  and  an  engine  in 
love.  It  has  wanton  motk>n8,  it  wounds^  it 
cools,  and  inflames.' 

Such  criticisms  make  a  man  of  sense  sick, 
and  a  fool  merry. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  paper  we  are 
talking  of,  falls  upon  some  body  whom  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  guess  at :  but  I  find  the  whole 
nvective  turns  upon  a  man  who,  it  seems^  has 
6een  imprisoned  far  debt.     Whoever  he  was. 


*  Dr.  Atterbnry  was  tbe  author  of  this  copy  of  verses ; 
and  it  has  been  cmnmoiily  believed,  that  Mrs.  Anne  Old 
fteld  was  tbe  lady  here  celebrated. 


I  most  heartily  pity  him ;  but  at  the  same 
time  must  put  the  Examiner  in  mind,  that 
notwithstanding  be  is  a  critic,  be  still  ought 
to  remember  he  is  a  Christian.  Poverty  was 
never  thought  a  proper  subject  for  ridicule; 
and  I  do  nut  remember  that  I  ever  met  with 
a  satire  upon  a  beggar. 

As  for  those  little  retortings  of  my  own  ex- 
pressions, of  '  being  dull  by  design,  witty  in 
October,  shining,  excelling,'  and  so  forth ;  they 
are  the  common  cavils  of  every  witling,  who 
has  no  other  method  of  showing  his  parts,  but 
by  little  variations  and  repetitions  of  the  man's 
words  whom  he  attacks. 

But  tbe  truth  of  it  is,  the  paper  before  me, 
not  only  in  this  particular,  but  in  its  veiy 
essence,  is  like  Ovid's  Echo, 


e  nee  rcticere  loquenti, 

Nee  prior  Ipsa  loqoi  dididt Ovid.  MeU  iiL  S97. 

She  who  in  others  words  her  sUenee  breaks. 

Nor  spealcs  lierself  bat  wtien  another  speaks.   AddUon, 

I  should  not  have  deserved  the  character  of 
a  Censor,  had  I  not  animadverted  upon  tbe 
above-mentioned  author,  by  a  gentle  chastise- 
ment :  but  I  know  my  reader  will  not  pardon 
me,  unless  I  declare,  that  nothing  of  this 
nature  for  the  future,  unless  it  he  written  with 
some  wit,  shall  divert  me  from  my  care  of  tbe 
public. 


No.  240.]     Saturday,  October  St,  1710. 


Ad  popninm  phaleras. 


Prr«.  Sat.  iii.  30. 


Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  shown : 
There  boast  thy  horse's  trappingi',  and  thy  own. 

Drydcn, 

fhm  my  own  Jpartment,  October  20. 

I  DO  not  remember  that  in  any  of  my  lucu- 
brations  I  have  touched  upon  that  useful 
science  of  physic,  notwithstanding  I  have  de- 
clared myself  more  than  once  a  professor  of 
it.  I  have  indeed  joined  the  study  of  astrology 
with  it,  because  1  never  knew  a  physician 
recommend  himself  to  the  public,  who  had 
not  a  sister  art  to  embellish  bis  knowledge  in 
medicine.  It  has  been  commonly  observed, 
in  compliment  to  tbe  ingenious  of  our  profes- 
sion, that  Apollo  was  god  of  verse  as  well  as 
physic ;  and,  in  all  ages,  the  most  celebrated 
practitioners  of  our  country  were  tbe  particular 
favourites  of  the  muses.  Poetry  to  physic  Is 
indeed  like  the  gilding  to  a  pill ;  it  makes  the 
art  shine,  and  covers  the  severity  of  the  doctor 
with  the  agreeablenessof  the  companion. 

Tbe  very  foundation  of  poetry  is  good  sense, 
if  we  may  allow  Horace  to  be  a  judge  of  the  art. 

Scribendi  rcctd  sapere  eat  et  principinm  et  Amm. 

ff^r.Ars  Poet.  909. 
Snch  Judgment  is  the  ground  of  writing  well. 

R09C0IHMOH» 

And  if  so,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
same  roan  who  writes  well  can  prescribe  wel^ 
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if  he  has  applied  himself  to  the  ttudy  of  both. 
Besides*  when  we  see  a  man  makiag  profession 
of  two  different  scieDces,  it  is  natural  for  us  to 
believe  he  is  no  pretender  in  that  wliicb  we  are 
not  judges  of,  when  we  find  him  skilful  in  that 
wliich  we  understand. 

Ordinary  quacks  and  charlatans  are  thorough- 
ly sensible  how  necessary  it  is  to  support  them- 
selves by  these  collateral  assistances,  and  there- 
fore always  lay  their  claims  to  some  supernu- 
merary accomplishments,  which  are  wholly 
foreign  to  their  profession. 

About  twenty  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to 
walk  the  streets  without  having  an  advertise- 
ment thrust  into  your  band,  of  a  doctor, '  who 
had  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  green  and 
red  dragon,  and  had  discovered  the  female  fern- 
seed.'  Nobody  ever  knew  what  this  meant ;  but 
the  green  and  red  dragon  so  amused  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  doctor  lived  very  comfortably  upon 
them.  About  the  same  time  there  was  pasted 
a  very  bard  word  upon  every  comer  of  the 
streets.    This,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance, 

was, 

TETRACH  YM  AGOG  O  N, 

which  drew  great  shoals  of  spectators  about  it, 
who  read  the  bill  that  it  introduced  with  un- 
speakable curiosity ;  and,  when  they  were  sick, 
would  have  nobody  but  this  learned  man  for 
their  physician. 

I  once  received  an  advertisement  of  one '  who 
had  studied  thirty  years  by  candle-light  for 
the  good  of  his  countr>'men.'  He  might  have 
studied  twice  as  long  by  day-light,  and  never 
have  been  taken  notice  of.  But  lucubrations 
cannot  be  over- valued.  There  are  some  who 
have  gained  themselves  great  reputation  for 
physic  by  their  birth,  as  the  '  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  sod  ;'  and  others  by  not  being  born  at 
all,  as  the  unbant  doctaVf  who,  1  hear,  is  lately 
gone  the  way  of  bis  patients ;  having  died  worth 
five  hundred  pouods  per  annum,  though  he 
was  not  bom  to  a  halfpenny. 

My  ingenious  friend  doctor  Scaffold  succeeded 
my  old  contemporary  doctor  Lilly,  in  the  studies 
both  of  physic  and  astrology,  to  which  he  added 
that  of  poetry,  as  was  to  be  seen  both  upon  the 


other,  faced  with  patents,  certificates,  medals, 
and  great  seals,  by  which  the  several  princes  of 
Europe  have  testified  their  particular  respect 
and  esteem  for  the  doctor.  Every  great  man 
with  a  sounding  title  has  been  bis  patient.  1 
believe  I  have  seen  twenty  mountebanks  that 
have  given  physic  to  the  czar  of  Muscovy.  The 
great  duke  of  Tuscany  escapes  no  better.  Tb€ 
elector  of  Brandenburg  was  likewise  a  very  good 
patient. 

This  great  condescension  of  the  doctor  drawi 
upon  him  much  good  will  from  his  audience ; 
and  it  is  ten  to  one,  but  if  any  of  them  be 
troubled  with  an  aching  tooth,  his  ambition 
will  prompt  him  to  get  it  drawn  by  a  person 
who  has  had  so  many  pnnces,  kings,  and  em- 
perors, under  his  hands. 

1  must  not  leave  this  subject  without  ob- 
serving, that  as  physicians  are  apt  to  deal  ioi 
poetr>',  apothecaries  endeavour  to  recommend 
themselves  by  oratory,  and  are  therefore,  with- 
out  controversy,  the  most  eloquent  persons  in 
the  whole  British  nation.  I  would  not  willingly 
discourage  any  of  the  arts,  especially  that  of 
which  I  am  an  humble  professor ;  but  I  must 
confess,  for  the  good  of  my  native  country,  I 
could  wish  there  might  l)e  a  suspension  of 
physic  for  some  years,  that  our  kingdom,  which 
has  been  so  much  exhausted  by  the  wars,  might 
have  leave  to  recruit  itself. 

As  fur  myself,  the  only  physic  which  baa 
brought  me  safe  to  almost  the  age  of  man, 
and  which  I  prescribe  to  all  my  friends,  is  ah- 
itinence.  This  is  certainly  the  best  physic  for 
prevention,  and  very  often  the  most  effectual 
against  a  present  distemper.  In  short,  my  re- 
cipe is, '  take  nothing.' 

Were  the  body  politic  to  be  physicked  like 
particular  persons,  I  should  venture  to  pre- 
scribe to  it  after  the  same  manner.  I  remember 
when  our  whole  island  was  shaken  with  an 
earthquake  some  years  ago,  there  was  an  im- 
pudent mountebank  who  sold  pills,  which,  at 
he  told  the  country  people,  were  *  very  good 
against  an  earthquake.'  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  as  absurd  to  prescribe  a  diet  foi; 
the  allaymg  popular  commotions,  and  national 
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N 0.  24 1 .]     Tuesday t  October  24,  17 1 0. 
fh>m  my  own  JpartmerUf  October  2S. 

A  METHOD  of  spending  one's  time  agreeably 
is  a  thing  so  little  studied,  that  the  common 
amusement  of  our  young  gentlemen,  especially 
of  such  as  are  at  a  distance  from  those  of  the 
first  breeding,  is  drinking,'  This  way  of  enter, 
taimnent  has  custom  on  its  side ;  but,  as  much 
as  it  has  prevailed,  I  believe  there  have  been 
very  few  companies  that  have  been  guilty  of 
excess  this  way,  where  there  have  not  happened 
more  accidents  which  make  against,  than  fur 
the  continuance  of  it.  It  is  very  common  that 
events  arise  from  a  debauch  which  are  fatal, 
and  always  such  as  are  disagreeable.  With  alt 
a  man's  reason  and  good  sense  about  him,  his 
tongue  is  apt  to  utter  things  out  of  mere  gayety 
of  heart,  which  may  displease  his  best  friends. 
Who,  then,  would  trust  himself  to  the  power 
of  wine  without  saying  more  against  it,  than 
that  it  raises  the  imagination,  and  depresses 
the  judgment  ?  Were  there  only  this  single  con- 
sideration, that  we  are  less  masters  of  ourselves, 
when  we  drink  in  the  least  proportion  above 
the  exigencies  of  thirst ;  I  say,  were  this  all 
that  could  be  objected,  it  were  sufficient  to 
make  us  abhor  this  vice.  But  we  may  go  on 
to  say,  that  as  he  who  drinks  hut  a  little  is  not 
master  of  himself,  so  he  who  drinks  much  is  a 
slave  to  himself.  As  for  my  part,  I  ever  esteemed 
a  drunkard  of  all  vicious  persons  the  most 
vicious :  for  if  our  actk>ns  are  to  be  weighed 
and  considered  according  to  the  intentk>n  of 
them,  what  can  we  think  of  him,  who  puts 
himself  into  a  circumstance  wherein  he  can 
have  no  intention  at  all,  but  incapacitates  him- 
self for  the  duties  and  offices  of  life,  by  a  sus- 
pension of  all  his  faculties  ?  If  a  man  considers 
that  be  cannot,  under  the  oppression  of  drink, 
be  a  friend,  a  gentleman,  a  master,  or  a  subject ; 
that  he  has  so  long  banished  himself  from  all 
that  is  dear,  and  given  up  all  that  is  sacred  to 
him  ;  he  would  even  then  think  of  a  debauch 
with  horror.  But  when  he  looks  still  further, 
and  acknowledges  that  he  is  not 'only  expelled 
out  of  all  the  relations  of  life,  but  also  liable 
to  offend  against  them  all ;  what  words  can 
express  the  terror  and  detestation  .he  would 
have  of  such  a  condition  ?  And  yet  he  owns 
all  this  of  himself,  who  says  he  was  drunk  last 
night. 

As  I  have  all  along  persisted  in  it,  that  all 
the  vicious  in  general  are  in  a  state  of  death ; 
so  r  think  I  may  add  to  the  non-existence  of 
drunkards,  that  they  died  by  their  own  hands. 
He  is  certainly  arguilty  of  suicide  who  perishes 
by  a  slow,  as  he  that  is  despatched  by  an  im- 
mediate poison.  In  my  last  lucubration  I  pro- 
.  posed  the  general  use  of  water-gruel,  and  hinted 
that  it  might  not  be  amiss  at  this  very  season. 
But  as  there  are  some,  whose  cases,  in  regard 
to  their  families,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  I  have 
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used  my  interest  in  several  wards  of  the  city, 
that  the  wholesome  restorative  abovementioned 
may  be  given  in  tavern-kitchens  to  all  the  moru- 
ing-draughts-meo,  within  the  walls,  when  they 
call  for  wine  before  noon.*  For  a  further  re- 
straint and  mark  upon  such  persons,  I  have 
given  orders,  that  in  all  the  offices  where  poli- 
cies are  drawn  upon  lives,  it  thall  be  added  to 
the  artkle  which  prohibits  that  the  nominee 
should  cross  the  sea,  the  words,  *  Provided  also, 
that  the  above-mentioned  A.  B.  shall  not  drink 
before  dinner  during  the  term  mentioned  in 
this  indenture.' 

I  am  not  without  hopes,  that  by  this  method 
I  shall  bring  some  unsiseable  friends  of  mine 
into  shape  and  breadth,  as  well  as  others,  who 
are  languid  and  consumptive,  into  health  and 
vigour.  Most  of  the  self-murderers  whom  I 
yet  hinted  at,  are  such  as  preserve  a  certain 
regularity  in  taking  their  poison,  and  make  it 
mix  pretty  well  with  their  food.  But  the  most 
conspicuous  of  those  who  destroy  themselvet, 
are  such  as  in  their  youth  fall  into  this  sort  of 
debauchery ;  and  contract  a  certain  uneasiness 
of  spirit,  which  is  not  to  be  diverted  bat  by 
tipplinn:  as  often  as  they  can  fall  into  com- 
pany in  the  day,  and  conclude  with  downright 
drunkenness  at  night  These  gentlemen  never 
know  the  satisfaction  of  youth ;  but  skip  the 
years  of  manhood,  and  are  decrepit  soon  after 
they  are  of  age.  I  was  godfather  to  one  of  these 
old  fellows.  He  is  now  three-and-tbirty,  which 
is  the  grand  climacteric  of  a  young  drunkard. 
I  went  to  visit  the  crazy  wretch  this  morning, 
with  no  other  purpose  but  to  rally  him  under 
the  pain  and  uneasiness  of  being  sober. 

But  as  our  faults  are  double  when  they  affect 
others  besides  ourselves,  so  this  vice  is  still  more 
odious  in  a  married  than  a  single  man.  He  that 
is  the  husband  of  a  woman  of  honour,  and 
comes  home  over-loaded  with  wine,  is  still 
more  contemptible  in  proportion  to  the  regard 
we  have  to  the  unhappy  consort  of  his  bestiality. 
The  imagination  esnnot  shape  to  itself  any  thing 
more  monstrous  and  unnatural  than  the  fa- 
miliarities between  drunkenness  and  chastity. 
The  wretched  Astrsea,  who  it  the  perfection  of 
beauty  and  innocence,  has  long  been  thus  con- 
demned for  life.  The  romantic  tales  of  virgin* 
devoted  to  the  jaws  of  monsters,  have  nothing 
in  them  so  terrible  as  the  gift  of  AstrsM  to 
that  bacchanal. 

The  reflection  of  such  a  match  as  spotless 
innocence  with  abandoned  lewdness,  is  what 
puts  this  vice  in  the  worst  figure  it  can  bear 
with  regard  to  others  ;  but,  when  it  is  looked 
upon  with  respect  only  to  the  drunkard  him- 
self it  has  deformities  enough  to  make  it  dis- 
agreeable, which  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word, 


•  To  the  honour  of  the  pretcnt  age,  the  practice  of  morn* 
Ing-gills  is  almost  wholly  oat  of  ffitlilon ;  nor  Udnukeni>e» 
by  any  wans  the  P^f^^z^^\,HiSC  ^*  ^     " 
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by  allowiogj  that  he  who  resigns  his  reason,  is 
actually  guilty  of  all  that  he  is  liable  to  from 
the  want  of  reason. 

P.  S.  Among  many  other  enormities,  there 
are  two  in  the  following  letters  which  1  think 
should  be  suddenly  amended ;  but  since  they  are 
tins  of  omission  only,  I  shall  not  make  remarks 
upon  them  until  1  find  the  delinquents  persist 
in  their  errors ;  and  the  inserting  the  letters 
themselves  shall  be  all  their  present  admonition. 

*  MR.  BICKERSTAFF,  October  16. 

'  Several  that  frequent  divine  service  at 
St.  Paul's,  as  well  as  myself,  having,  with  great 
satisfaction,  observed  the  good  effect  which 
your  animadversion  had  on  an  excess  in  per- 
"-fbrmance  there  ;  it  is  requested,  that  you  will 
take  notice  of  a  contrary  fault,  which  is,  the 
unconcerned  silence  and  the  motionless  pos- 
tures of  others  who  come  thither.  If  this 
custom  prevails,  the  congregation  will  resemble 
an  audience  at  a  play- bouse,  or,  rather,  a  silent 
meeting  of  quakers.!  Your  censuring  such 
church-routes,  in  the  manner  you  think  fit, 
may  make  these  dissenters  join  with  us,  out 
of  fear  lest  you  should  further  animadvert  upon 
their  non-conformity.  According  as  this  suc- 
ceed«>  you  shall  hear  from.  Sir, 

'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'  B.  B.' 
«  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 
'  I  was  the  other  day  in  company  with  a 
gentleman  who,  on  reciting  his  own  qualifi- 
cations, concluded  every  period  with  these 
words,  the  best  qfanp  man  m  England.  Thus, 
for  example :  he  kept  the  best  house  of  any 
man  in  England;  be  understood  this,  and 
that,  and.  the  other,  the  best  of  any  man  in 
England.  How  harsh  and  ungrateful  soever 
this  expression  might  sound  to  one  of  my  na- 
tion, yet  the  gentleman  was  one  whom  it  no 
ways  became  me  to  interrupt ;  but  perhaps  a 
new  term  put  into  his  by-words  (as  they  call  a 
sentence  a  man  particularly  affects)  may  cure 
him.  I  therefore  took  a  resolution  to  apply 
to  you,  who,  1  dare  say  can  easily  persuade 
this  gentleman,  whom  I  cannot  believe  an 
enemy  to  the  union,  to  mend  his  phrase,  and 
be  hereafter  the  wisest  of  any  man  in  Great 
Britain.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 
«  SCOTO-BRITAKUS.' 


age  of  twenty- five  for  that  liberty ;  and  that 
all  which  shall  be  received  above  the  said  sum, 
of  any  person,  for  beholding  the  inside  of  that 
sacred  edifice,  be  forthwith  paid  to  Mr.  John 
Morphew  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  under 
pain  of  further  censure  on  the  above-mentioned 
extortion. 


No.  242.]     Thunday,  October  26, 1710. 
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Juv,  Sat.  1.  30. 

To  view  10  lewd  a  town,  and  to  refrain, 
WluU  boopa  of  iron  could  my  spleen  contain. 

Dryden. 

Erom  my  own  Jpartmeni,  October  25. 
It  was  with  very  great  displeasure  I  heard 
this  day  a  man  say  of  a  companion  of  his,  with 
an  air  of  approbation,  '  You  know  Tom  never 
fails  of  saying  a  spitefiil  thing.  He  has  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  but  satire  is  his  particular  talent. 
Did  you  mind  how  he  put  the  young  fellow  out 
of  countenance  that  pretended  to  talk  to  him?' 
Such  impertinent  applauses,  which  one  meets 
with  every  day,  put  me  upon  considering,  what 
true  raillery  and  satire  were  in  themselves; 
and  this,  methought,  occurred  to  me  from  re- 
flection upon  the  great  and  excellent  persons 
that  were  admired  for  talenta  this  way.  When 
I  had  run  over  several  such  in  my  thoughts,  1 
concluded,  however  unaccountable  the  assertion 
might  appear  at  first  sight,  that  good-nature 
was  an  essential  quality  in  a  satirist,  and  that 
all  the  sentiments  which  are  beautiful  in  this 
way  of  writing,  must  proceed  from  that  quality 
lit  the  author.  Good  nature  produces  a  disdain 
of  all  baseness,  vice,  and  folly ;  which  prompts 
them  to  express  themselves  with  smartness 
against  the  errors  of  men,  without  bitterness 
towards  their  persons.  This  quality  keeps  the 
mind  in  equanimity,  and  never  lets  an  offence 
unseasonably  throw  a  man  out  of  his  character. 
When  Virsril  uid, '  he  that  did  not  hate  Bavius 
might  love  MsBvius,'  he  was  in  perfect  good 
humour ;  and  was  not  so  much  moved  at  their 
absurdities,  as  passionately  to  call  them  sots, 
or  blockheads  in  a  direct  invective,  but  laughed 
at  them  with  a  delicacy  of  seorn^  without  any 
mixture  of  anger. 

Hie  belt  good  man  with  tlie  wonlHMtar'd  nu»e. 
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are  the  best  qualified  for  speaking  of  the  of- 
fences in  human  life.  These  men  can  behold 
vice  and  folly,  when  they  injure  persons  to 
whom  they  are  wholly  unacquainted,  with  the 
same  severity  as  others  resent  the  ills  they  do 
to  themselves.  A  ^oodnatured  man  cannot 
see  an  overbearing^  fellow  put  a  bashful  man 
of  merit  out  of  countenance,  or  out*8trip  him 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  advantage,  but  he  is  on 
fire  to  succour  the  oppressed,  to  produce  the 
merit  of  the  one,  and  confront  the  impudence 
of  the  other. 

The  men  of  the  greatest  character  in  this 
kind  were  Horace  and  Juvenal.  There  is  not, 
that  I  remember,  one  ill-natured  expression 
in  all  their  writings,  nor  one  sentence  of  seve- 
rity, which  does  not  apparently  proceed  from 
the  contrary  disposition.  Whoever  reads  them, 
willj  1  believe,  be  of  this  miod ;  and  if  they 
were  read  with  this  view,  it  might  possibly 
persuade  our  young  fellows,  that  they  may  be 
very  witty  men  without  speaking  ill  of  any  but 
those  who  deserve  it.  But,  in  the  perusal  of 
these  writers,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to 
consider,  that  they  lived  in  very  different  times. 
Horace  was  intimate  with  a  prince  of  the 
greatest  goodness  and  humanity  imaginable, 
and  his  court  was  formed  after  his  example: 
therefore  the  faults  that  poet  falls  upon  were 
little  inconsistencies  in  behaviour,  false  pre- 
tences to  politeness,  or  impertinent  affectations 
of  what  men  were  not  fit  for.  Vices  of  a 
coarser  sort  could  not  come  under  his  consider- 
ation, or  enter  the  palace  of  Augustus.  Juve- 
nal, on  the  other  hand,  lived  under  Domitian, 
in  whose  reign  every  thing  that  was  great  and 
noble  was  banished  the  habitations  of  the  men 
in  power.  Therefore  he  attacks  vice  as  it 
passes  by  in  triumph,  not  as  it  breaks  into 
conversation.  The  fall  of  empire,  contempt  of 
glory,  and  a  general  degeneracy  of  manners, 
are  before  his  eyes  in  all  his  writing^.  In  the 
days  of  Augustus,  to  have  talked  like  Juvenal 
had  been  madness ;  or  in  those  of  Domitian, 
like  Horace.  Morality  and  virtue  are  every 
where, recommended  in  Horace,  as  became  a 
man  in  a  polite  court,  from  the  beauty,  the 
propriety,  the  convenience  of  pursuing  them. 
Vice  and  corruption  are  attacked  by  Juvenal 
in  a  style  which  denotes,  he  fears  he  shall  not 
be  heard  without  he  calls  to  them  in  their 
own  language,  with  a  barefaced  mention  of  the 
Tillanies  and  obscenities  of  bis  contemporaries. 

This  accidental  talk  of  these  two  great  men 
carries  me  from  my  design,  which  was  to  tell 
some  coxcombs  that  run  about  this  town  with 
the  name  of  smart  satirical  fellows,  that  they 
are  by  no  means  qualified  for  the  characters 
they  pretend  to,  of  being  severe  upou  other 
men;  for  they  want  good-nature.  There  is 
no  foundation  in  them  for  arriving  at  what 
they  aim  at ;  and  they  may  as  well  pretend  to 


flatter  as  rally  agreeably,  without  being  good- 
natured. 

There  is  a  certain  impartiality  necessary  to 
make  what  a  man  says  bear  any  weight  with 
those  he  speaks  to.  This  quality,  with  re- 
spect to  men's  errors  and  vices,  is  never  seen 
but  in  good-natured  men.  They  have  ever  such 
a  frankness  of  mind,  and  benevolence  to  all 
men,  that  they  cannot  receive  impressions  of 
unkinduess  without  mature  deliberation  ;  and 
writing  or  speaking  ill  of  a  man  upon  personal 
considerations,  is  so  irreparable  and  mean  an 
injury,  that  no  one  possessed  of  this  quality  ia 
capable  of  doing  it :  but  in  all  ages  there  have 
been  interpreters  to  authors  when  living,  of 
the  same  genius  with  the  commentators  into 
whose  hands  they  fall  when  dead.  1  dare  say 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  of  more  wit  than 
one  of  these  to  take  any  of  the  four-and-twenty 
letters,  and  form  out  of  them  a  name  to  describe 
the  character  of  a  vicious  man  with  greater 
life,  but  one  of  these  would  immediately  cry, 
'  Mr.  Such-a-one  is  meant  in  that  place.'  But 
the  truth  of  it  is,  satirists  describe  the  age, 
and  backbiters  assign  their  descriptions  to  pri- 
vate men. 

In  all  terms  of  reproof,  when  the  sentence 
appears  to  arise  from  personal  hatred  or  pas- 
sion, it  is  not  then  made  the  cause  of  mankind, 
but  a  misunderstanding  between  two  persons. 
For  this  reason  the  representations  of  a  good- 
natured  man  bear  a  pleasantry  in  them,  which 
shows  there  is  no  malignity  at  heart  and  by 
consequence  they  are  attended  to  by  his  hearers 
or  readers,  because  they  are  unprejudiced. 
This  deference  b  only  what  is  due  to  him ;  for 
no  man  thoroughly  nettled  can  say  a  thing 
general  enough,  to  pass  off  with  the  air  of  an 
opinion  declared,  and  not  a  passion  gratified. 
I  remember  a  humorous  fellow  at  Oxford, 
when  he  beard  any  one  had  spoken  ill  of  him, 
used  to  say,  '  I  will  not  take  my  revenge  of 
him  until  I  have  forgiven  him.'  What  he 
meant  by  this  was,  that  he  would  not  enter 
upon  this  subject  until  it  was  grown  as  indif- 
ferent to  him  as  any  other :  and  I  have  by  this 
rule,  seen  him  more  than  once  triumph  over 
his  adversary  with  an  inimitable  spirit  and 
humour ;  for  he  came  to  the  assault  against  a 
man  full  of  sore  places  and  he  himself  invul- 
nerable. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  succeeding  in  a 
satirical  way  of  writing  or  speaking,  except  a 
man  throws  himself  quite  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  great  vanity  to  think  any  one  will  attend 
to  a  thing,  because  it  is  your  quarrel.  You 
must  make  your  satire  the  concern  of  society 
in  general  if  you  would  have  it  regarded. 
When  it  is  so,  the  good-nature  of  a  man  of  wit 
will  prompt  him  to  many  brisk  and  disdainful 
sentiments  and  replies,  to  which  all  the  malice 
in  the  world  will  not  be  able  to  repartee. 
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Iflfirt  sc  septm  nebuli,  minibile  dictn  !- 

Per  mcdios,  miscttqae  viris,  neqiie  cernkar  olli. 

T/rff.  Xj%.  i.  443. 

CooccaTd  in  doads.  prmlifioat  to  reUlt;  I 
lie  mU'd,  UDinarkM,  amunf  the  busy  throdf , 
and  pass'd  anaeen  along. 

Fnm  my  own  Jpartment^  October  97. 

I  HAVB  somewhere  made  mentiou  of  Gygcs's 
riDi: ;  and  iotimated  to  my  reader,  that  it  was 
at  present  id  my  possession,  though  I  have  not 
since  made  any  use  of  it.  The  tradition  coii- 
ceniing  this  ring  is  very  romantic,  and  taken 
notice  of  both  by  Plato  and  Tully,  who  each 
of  them  make  an  admirable  use  of  it  for  the 
advancement  of  morality.  This  Gyges  was  the 
master  shepherd  to  king  Candaules.  As  he 
was  wandering  over  the  plains  of  Lydia,  he 
saw  a  great  chasm  in  the  earth,  and  had  the 
curiosity  to  enter  it.  After  having  descended 
pretty  Hlt  into  it,  he  found  the  statue  of  a  horse 
ill  brass,  with  doors  in  the  sides  of  it.  Upon 
opening  them  he  found  the  body  of  a  dead 
man,  bigger  than  ordinary*  with  a  ring  upon  his 
finger,  which  be  took  off,  and  put  it  upon  his 
own.  The  virtues  of  it  were  much  greater 
than  he  at  fir»t  imagined ;  for,  upon  his  going 
Into  the  assembly  of  shepherds,  he  observed, 
that  he  was  inv!sible  when  he  turned  the  stone 
of  the  ring  within  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and 
visible  when  he  turned  it  towards  his  company. 
Had  Plato  and  Cicero  been  as  well  versed  in 
the  occult  sciences  as  I  am,  they  would  have 
found  a  great  deal  of  mystic  learning  in  this 
tradition  :  but  it  is  impossible  for  an  adept  to 
be  understood  by  one  who  is  not  an  adept. 

As  for  myself,  I  have,  with  much  study  and 
application  arrived  at  this  great  secret  of  mak- 
ing myself  invisible,  and  by  that  means  con- 
veyinsc  myself  where  I  please ;  or,  to  speak 
in  Rosicrucian  lore,  I  have  entered  into  the 
clifts  of  the  earth,  discovered  the  brazen  horse, 
and  robbed  the  dead  giant  of  his  ring.  The 
tradition  says  further  of  Gyges,  that  by  the 
means  of  this  ring  he  gained  admission  into 
the  most  retired  parts  of  the  court,  and  made' 
such  use  of  those  opportunities,  that  be  at  length 
became  king  of  Lydia.  For  my  own  part,  I, 
who  have  always  rather  endeavoured  to  improve 
my  mind  than  my  fortune,  have  turned  this 
ring  to  no  other  advantage,  than  to  get  a 
thorough  insight  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  to 
make  such  observations  upon  the  errors  of 
others  as  may  he  useful  to  the  public,  what- 
ever effect  they  may  have  upon  myself. 


a  chair,  her  petticoat  in  one  comer  of  the 
room,  and  her  girdle,  that  had  a  copy  of  verses 
made  upon  it  but  the  day  before,  with  her 
thread  stockings,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
I  was  so  foolishly  officious,  that  I  could  not 
forbear  gathering  up  her  clothes  together,  to 
lay  them  upon  the  chair  that  stood  by  her  bed- 
side ;  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  after  a  little 
muttering,  she  eried  out,  '  What  do  yoo  do  ? 
Let  my  petticoat  alone.'  I  was  startled  at  first, 
but  soon  found  that  she  was  in  a  dream  ;  being 
one  of  those  who,  to  use  Sbakspeare's  exprea- 
sion,  '  are  so  loose  of  thought,'  that  they  utter 
in  their  sleep  every  thing  that  passes  in  their 
imagination.  1  left  the  apartment  of  this 
female  rake,  and  went  into  her  neighbour's, 
where  there  lay  a  mafo  coquette^  He  had  a 
bottle  of  salts  hanging  over  his  head,  and  upon 
the  table  by  his  bed-side  Suckling^a  poems, 
with  a  little  heap  of  black  patches  on  it.  His 
snuff-box  was  within  reach  on  a  chair :  bot,while 
1  was  admiring  the  disposition  which  he  made 
of  the  several  parts  of  his  dress,  hb  slumber 
seemed  interrupted  by  a  pang  that  was  accom- 
panied by  a  sudden  oath,  as  he  turned  himself 
over  hastily  in  his  bed.  1  did  not  care  for 
seeing  him  in  his  nocturnal  pains,  and  left  the 
room. 

I  was  no  sooner  got  into  another  bed-eham* 
her,  but  I  beard  very  harsh  words  uttered  in  a 
smooth  uniform  tone.  I  was  amaaed  to  hear 
so  great  a  volubility  in  reproach,  and  thought 
it  too  coherent  to  be  spoken  by  one  asleep ; 
but,  upon  looking  nearer,  I  saw  the  head-dress 
of  the  person  who  spoke,  which  showed  her  to 
be  a  female,  with  a  man  lying  by  her  side  broad 
awake,  and  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  I  could  not 
but  admire  his  exemplary  patience,  and  dis* 
covered  by  bis  whole  behavkmr,  that  he  was 
then  lying  under  the  discipline  of  a  curtain- 
lecture. 

I  was  entertained  in  many  other  places  with 
this  kind  of  nocturnal  eloquence;  but  ob- 
served, that  most  of  those  whom  1  found  awake, 
were  kept  so  either  by  envy  or  by  love.  Some 
of  these  were  sighing,  and  others  cursing  in 
soliloquy;  some  hugged  their  pillows,  and 
others  gnashed  their  teeth. 

The  covetous  I  likewise  found  to  he  a  very 
wakeful  people.  I  happened  to  come  into  a 
room  where  one  of  them  lay  sick.  His  physi- 
cian and  his  wife  were  in  close  whisper  near 
his  bed-side.  I  overheard  the  doctor  say  to 
the  poor  gentlewoman, '  he  cannot  possibly  live 
until  five  in  the  morning.'  She  received  it 
like  the  mistress  of  a  family,  prepared  for  alt 
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for  diverting  myself  further  this  way.  As  J 
was  going  home,  I  saw  a  light  in  a  garret,  and 
entering  into  it,  heard  a  voice  crying,  and, 
/tandf  standi  band,  fanned,  tanned.  I  con- 
cluded him  by  this,  and  the  furniture  of  his 
room,  to  be  a  lupatic  ;  bii^  '^uon  listening  a 
little  longer,  perceived  it  was  a  po^,  writing 
a  heroic  upon  the  ensuing  peace.* 

It  was  now  towards  morning,  an  hour  when 
spirits,  witches,  and  conjurers,  are  oblijged  to 
retire  to  their  own  apartments,  and,  feeling 
the  influence  of  it,  I  was  hastening  home,  when 
I  saw  a  man  had  got  half  way  into  a  neighbour's 
house.'  I  immediately  called  to  him,  and  turn- 
ing my  ring,  appeared  in  my  proper  person. 
There  is  something  magisterial  in  the  aspect 
of  the  Bickerstafis,  which  made  him  run  away 
in  confusion. 

As  I  took  a  turn  or  two  in  my  own  lodging, 
I  was  thinking  that,  old  as  I  was,  I  need  not 
go  to  bed  alone,  but  that  it  was  in  my  power 
to  marry  the  finest  lady  in  this  kingdom,  if  J 
would  wed  her  with  this  ring.  .  For  what  a 
figure  would  she  that  should  have  it  make  at 
a  visit,  with  so  perfect  a  knowledge  as  this 
would  give  her  of  all  the  scandal  in  the  town  ? 
But,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  dispose  of  my- 
self and  it  in  matrimony.  I  resolved  to  lend  it 
to  my  loving  friend,  the  author  of  the  '  Ata- 
lantis,'t  ^o  furnish  a  new  *  Secret  History  ofJ 
Secret  Memoirs.* 


No.  «44.]     Tuesday,  October  SI,  1710. 

Qnid  voveat  dulcl  natricala  inajtu  afiimno, 
Qaam  noere,  «t  far!  ut  po«5U  quae  wiitiat  t— 

liar,  1  Ep.  It.  8. 
What  can  the  tnodert  moUwr  with  for  more, 
Ev*n  Tor  her  darling  son,  than  solid  senae, 
BircepUoos  clear  ami  flowing  eloquence  t 

li.  IVjfune, 

JVilti  Coffee-house,  October  30. 
It  is  no  easy  matter,  when  people  are  ad. 
vancing  in  any  things  to  prevent  their  going 
too  fast  for  want  of  patience.  This  happens 
in  nothing  more  frequently  than  in  the  pro- 
secution of  studies.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  meet 
crowds  who  attempt  to  be  eloquent  before  they 
can  speak.  They  affect  the  flowers  of  rhetoric 
before  they  understand  the  parts  of  speech. 
In  the  ordinary  conversation  of  this  town, 
there  are  so  many  who  can,  as  they  call  it,  talk 
well,  that  there  is  not  one  in  twenty  that  talks 
to  be  understood.  This  proceeds  from  an  am- 
bition to  excel,  or,  as  the  term  is,  to  shine  in 
company.    The  matter  is  not  to  make  them- 


*  'llie  peraon  alladed  to  licre  was  perhaps  Mr.  'ilinnias 
'flckcll,  who  proltabiy  lived  at  tliis  time  under  Addison's 
roof;  and  is  supposed  to  have  t)ecu  mentioned  before, 
under  the  name  of  Tom  Spindle.    Seu  Tat.  No.  47. 

t  Mn.  Da  la  Riviere  Manley.  Sec  Tat.  No.  35,  and 
No.  61. 


sehes  understood,  but  admired.  They  come 
together  with  a  certain  emulation,  rather  than 
benevolence.  When  you  fall  among  such 
companions,  the  safe  way  is  to  give  yourself 
up,  and  let  the  orators  declaim  for  your  esteem, 
and  trouble  yourself  no  further.  It  is  said, 
that  a  poet  must  be  born  so ;  but  I  think  it 
may  be  much  better  said  of  an  orator,  espe- 
cially when  we  talk  of  our  town  poets  and 
orators :  but  the  town  poets  are  full  of  rules 
and  laws ;  the  town  orators  go  through  thick 
and  thin,  and  are,  forsooth,  persons  of  such 
eminent  natural  parts,  and  kwiowledge  of  the 
world,  that  they  despise  all  men  as  unexpe- 
rienced scholastic,  who  wait  for  an  occasion 
before  they  speak^  or  who  speak  no  more  than 
is  necessary.  They  had  half  persuaded  me  to 
go  to  the  tavern  the  other  nighi,  but  that  a 
gentleman  whispered  me,  *  Pr'ythee,  Isaac, 
go  with  us  ;  there  is  Tom  Varnish  will  be  there, 
and  he  is  a  fellow  that  talks  as  well  as  any  man 
in  England.' 

I  must  confess,  when  a  man  expresses  him- 
self well  upon  any  occasion,  and  his  falling 
into  an  account  of  any  subject  arises  from  a 
desire  to  oblige  the  company,  or  from  fulness 
of  the  circumstance  itself,  so  that  his  speaking 
of  it  at  large  is  occasioned  only  by  the  openness 
of  a  companion ;  I  say,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
it  is  not  only  pardonable,  but  agreeable,  when 
a  man  takes  the  discourse  to  himself;  but 
when  you  see  a  fellow  watch  for  opportunities 
for  being  copious,  it  is  excessively  troublesome. 
A  man  that  stammers,  if  he  has  understanding, 
is  to  be  attended  to  with  patience  and  good- 
nature ;  but  he  that  speaks  more  than  he  needs, 
has  no  right  to  such  an  indulgence.  The  man 
who  has  a  defect  in  his  speech  takes  pains  to 
come  to  you,  while  a  man  of  weak  capacity, 
with  fluency  of  speech,  triumphs  in  outrunning 
you.  The  stammerer  strives  to  be  fit  for  your 
company ;  the  loquacious  man  endeavours  tp 
show  you,  you  are  not  fit  for  his. 

With  thoughts  of  this  kind  do  I  always  enter 
into  that  man's  company  who  is  recommended 
as  a  |)erson  that  talks  well ;  but  if  I  were  to 
choose  the  people  with  whom  I  would  spend 
my  hours  of  conversation,  they  should  be  cer^ 
tainly  such  as  laboured  no  farther  than  to  make 
themselves  readily  and  clearly  apprehended, 
and  would  have  patience  and  curiosity  to  un- 
derstand me.  To  have  good  sense,  and  ability 
to  express  it,  are  the  most  essential  and  neces- 
sary qualities  in  companions.  When  thoughts 
rise  in  us  fit  to  utter,  among  familiar  friends 
there  needs  but  very  little  care  in  clothing 
them. 

Urban  us  is,  I  take  it,  a  man  one  might  live 
with  whole  years,  and  ei\joy  all  the  freedom 
and  improvement  imaginable,  and  yet  be  in^ 
sensible  of  a  contradiction  to  you  in  all  the 
mistakes  you  can  be  guilty  of.  His  great  good- 
will to  his  friends,  has  produced  in  him  such  a  J 
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l^eoeral  deference  in  his  discourse,  that  if  he 
differs  from  you  in  his  sense  of  any  thin;,  be 
introduces  bis  own  thoughts  by  some  agreeable 
circumlocution;  or,  *  he  has  often  observed 
such  and  such  a  circumstance  that  made  him 
of  another  opinion.'  Again,  where  another 
would  be  apt  to  say, '  this  I  am  confident  of, 
I  may  pretend  to  judge  of  this  matter  as  well 
as  any  body ;'  Urhaous  says,  *  I  am  verily  per- 
suaded; 1  believe  one  may  conclude.*  In  a 
word,  there  is  no  man  more  clear  in  his 
thoughts  and  expressions  than  he  is,  or  speaks 
with  greater  diffidence.  You  shall  hardly  find 
one  man  of  any  consideration,  but  you  shall 
observe  one  of  less  consequence  form  himself 
after  him.  This  happens  to  Urbanus;  but 
the  man  who  steals  from  him  almost  every 
sentiment  he  utters  in  a  whole  week,  disguises 
the  theft  by  carrying  it  with  a  quite  different 
air.  Umbratilis  knows  Urbanus's  doubtful 
way  of  speaking  proceeds  from  good- nature 
and  good-breeding,  and  not  from  uncertainty 
in  his  opinions.  Umbratilis,  therefore,  has  no 
more  to  do  but  repeat  the  thoughts  of  Urbanus 
in  a  positive  manner,  and  appear  to  the  un- 
discerning  a  wiser  man  than  the  person  from 
whom  he  borrows :  but  those  who  know  him, 
can  see  the  servant  in  his  master's  habit ;  and 
the  more  he  struts,  the  less  do  his  clothes  ap- 
pear his  own. 

In  conversation,  the  medium  is  neither  to 
affect  silence  or  eloquence ;  not  to  value  our 
approbation,  and  to  endeavour  to  excel  us  who 
are  of  your  company,  are  equal  injuries.  The 
great  enemies  therefore  to  good  company,  and 
those  who  transgress  most  against  the  laws  of 
equality,  which  is  the  life  of  it,  are,  the  clown, 
the  wit,  and  the  pedant.  A  clown,  when  he 
has  sense,  is  conscious  of  his  want  of  education, 
and  with  an  awkward  bluntness,  hopes  to  keep 
himself  in  countenance  by  overthrowing  the 
use  of  all  polite  behaviour.  He  takes  advantage 
of  the  restraint  good-breeding  lays  upon  others 
not  to  offend  him,  to  trespass  against  them, 
and  is  under  the  man's  own  shelter  while  he 
intrudes  upon  him.  The  fellows  of  this  class 
are  very  frequent  in  the  repetitien  of  the  words 
rough  and  manly.  When  these  people  happen 
to  be  by  their  fortunes  of  the  rank  of  gentle- 
men, they  defend  their  other  absurdities  by  an 
impertinent  courage;  and,  to  help  out  the 
defect  of  their  behaviour,  add  their  being  dan- 
gerous to  their  being  disagreeable.  This  gen- 
tleman (though  he  displeases,  professes  to  do 
so ;  and  knowing  that  he  dares  still  go  on  to  do 
so)  is  not  so  painful  a  companion,  as  he  who 
will  please  you  against  your  will,  and  resolves 
to  be  a  wit. 

This  man,  upon  all  occasions,  and  whoever 
he  falls  in  company  with,  talks  in  the  same 
circle,  and  in  the  same  round  of  chat  which  he 
has  learned  at  one  of  the  tables  of  this  coffee- 
house.   As  poetr?  is  in  itself  an  elevation  above 


ordinary  and  common  sentiments ;  so  there  b 
no  fop  so  very  near  a  madman  in  indifferent 
company  as  a  poetical  one.  He  is  not  appre- 
hensive that  the  generality  of  the  world  are 
intent  upon  the  business  of  their  own  fortune 
and  profession,  and  have  as  little  capacity  as  cu- 
riosity to  enter  into  matters  of  ornament  or  spe- 
culation. I  remember  at  a  full  table  in  the  city, 
one  of  these  ubiquitaiy  wits  was  entertaining 
the  company  with  a  soliloquy,  for  so  I  call  it 
when  a  man  talks  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand him,  concerning  wit  and  humour.  An 
honest  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  me,  and  was 
worth  half  a  plumb,  stared  at  him,  and  observ- 
ing there  was  some  sense,  as  he  thought,  mixed 
with  his  impertinence,  whispered  me,  *Take  my 
word  for  it,  this  fellow  is  more  knave  than  fool.' 
This  was  all  my  good  friend's  applause  of  tbe 
wittiest  man  of  talk  that  1  was  ever  present 
at,  which  wanted  nothing  to  make  it  excellent, 
but  that  there  was  no  occask>n  for  it. 

The  pedant  is  so  obvious  to  ridicule,  that  it 
would  be  to  be  one  to  offer  to  explain  him. 
He  is  a  gentleman  so  well  known,  that  there 
is  none  but  those  of  bis  own  class  who  do  not 
laugh  at  and  avoid  him.  Pedantry  proceeds 
from  much  reading  and  little  understanding. 
A  pedant  among  men  of  learning  and  sense* 
is  like  an  ignorant  servant  giving  an  account 
of  a  polite  conversation.  You  may  find  he  has 
brought  with  him  more  than  could  have  en* 
tered  iuto  bis  head  without  being  there,  bat 
still  that  he  is  not  a  bit  wiser  than  if  be  had 
not  been  there  at  all. 


No.  245.]  Thursday y  November  i,  it  10. 
From  my  own  Jpartment,  November  1. 
The  lady  hereafter-mentioned,  having  come 
to  me  in  very  great  haste,  and  paid  me  much 
above  the  usual  fee,  as  a  canning- man,  to  find 
her  stolen  goods,  and  also  having  approved  my 
late  discourse  of  advertisements,  obliged  me  to 
draw  up  this,  and  insert  it  in  the  body  of  my 
paper. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  Bridget  Howd'ye,  late  servant  to 
the  Lady  Fardingale,  a  short,  thick,  lively, 
hard-favoured  wench  of  about  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  her  eyes  small  and  bleared,  and 
nose  very  broad  at  bottom,  and  turning  up  at 
the  end»  her  mouth  wide,  and  lips  of  an  un 
usual  thickness,  two  teeth  out  before,  the  rest 
black  and  uneven,  the  tip  of  her  left  ear  being 
of  a  mouse  colour,  her  voice  loud  and  shrill, 
quick  of  speech,  and  something  of  a  Welsh 
accent,  withdrew  herself  on  Wednesday  last 
from  her  ladyship's  dwelling-house,  and,  with 
the  help  of  her  consorts,  carried  off  the  fol. 
lowing  goods  of  her  said  lady;  viz.  a  thick 
wadded  callico  wrapper,  a  musk-coloured 
velvet  mantle  lined  with  squirrel  skins,  eight 
night-shifts,  four  pair  of  silk  stockings  curiously 
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darMd,  til  p«r  of  Imeed  tkoeMf  new  ami  old, 
wtth  the  keek  of  half  tw  iMoke$  higher  tbaa 
their  feUowt ;  a  quilted  peltieoat  of  the  leifett 
siae,  and  one  of  canvas  with  whale-bone  beopt ; 
three  pah*  of  ttayi,  bolstered  below  the  left 
shocMer,  tWQpmr  9f  A^#  of  the  newest  Issbieoy 
six  round-aboot  aprons  wkh  pockets,  and  foar 
striped  muslin  mghi-raiU  very  little  frayed ; 
a  silver  pot  for  coflRee  or  chocolate,  the  lid 
much  bruised ;  a  hroad  Mmmed  fiaH,  iUver 
fiUUtfifr  tugar  with  Rhenish  wme  i  a  sUver 
iadle  for  ptumb-parridge :  a  silver  cheese- 
toasUr  with  three  tongues,  an  ebony  handle, 
and  sllverinf  at  the  end ;  a  stiver  potnet  to 
butter  eggs ;  one  caudle  and  two  cordial-water 
cups,  two  cocoa-cups,  and  an  ostrich's  egg, 
with  rims  and  Iset  of  silver,  a  BMumew  spoon 
with  a  scoop  at  the  other  end,  a  aibper  otangfr- 
strainer,  elfht  aweetHoeat  spoons  made  with 
forks  at  the  end,  an  agate«handle  knife  and 
fork  in  a  sbeach,  a  silver  tongue-soraper,  a 
silwr  tobaoeo-bos,  with  a  tulip  graved  on  the 
top;  and  a  bible  bomid  in  sbagfceo,  with  gilt 
leaves  and  daspe,  never  opened  but  once.  Also 
a  small  cabinet,  with  «ix  drawers  inlaid  with 
red  tortoise-shdl,  and  brass  gilt  ornaments  at 
the  four  ooynen,  in  wUeb  were  two  IcoM^rySwe- 
hes^  tioths,  three  pair  of  sited  dsg-shin  ghves, 
seven  embet  ffsupatjtmt  Spamsh  wself  balf-a- 
doMn  of  Portugal  dishes,  and  a  quire  rf" paper 
fnm  ihsmeei  two  pair  ef  bran^mw  plum§ierst 
feni*WatkJlead  oombs,  three  pair  oifashiemable 
systrmPi,  two  sets  of  ivory  teeth,  little  the 
worse  ftipwearing,  and*one  pair  of  box  for  oom- 
mmi  ose  ;  Adam  and  Eve  in  hugle  werh^  with- 
out Ag  bsavcs,  upon  canvas,  eurieosly  wrought 
with  her4adyiliip's  own  hand ;  several  aUigrane 
ourloeitles ;  a  crotchet  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  diamonds,  set  strong  and  deep  in 
silver,  with  a  rump-jewel  after  the  same 
fttfhion;  bracelets  of  braided  hair,  pomemder 
atui  seed-pearl ;  a  large  old  purple  velvet  purse, 
OBBbreidered,  and  shutting  with  a  spring,  con- 
taining two  pictures  in  miniature,  the  features 
vMble;  a  broad  thick  gold  ring  with  a  hand4n- 
hand  engrared  upon  it,  and  within  this  poesy, 
'  WhHe  Kfedoes  last,  fU  hoM  thee  fott ;'  another 
set  round  with  small  rubies  and  sparks,  sia 
wanting ;  another  of  Turkey  stone,  cracked 
through  the  middle ;  an  Eliiabeth  and  four 
Jacobus's,  one  guinea,  the  first  of  the  coin,  an 
angel  wtth  a  hole  bored  through,  a  broken  half 
of  a  Spanish  piece  of  gold,  a  crown-piece  with 
the  breeches,  an  old  nine-pence  bent  both 
ways  by  Lilly  the  almanack  maker,  for  tuck  at 
langteraloo,  and  twelve  of  the  sbeHs  called 
blackmoor^s  teeth ;  one  smaH  amber  box  with 
fpopleetle  balsam,  and  one  silvergiltof  a  larger 
sise  for  calhn  and  earraway  oomfits,  to  be  taken 
atleqg  sermons,  the  HdenameUed,  representing 
a  eupid  fishing  for  hearts,  with  a  piece  of  gold 
on  his  hook ;  over  his  head  this  rhyme, '  Only 
with  gold,  you  me  shall  hold.'    In  the  k>wer 


drawer  was  a  large  new  gold  mpeating  we(toh 
made  by  a  Fsenrhman ;  a  gold  ehain,  and  aft 
the  proper  appurtenances  hung  upon  stasl 
swivels,  to  wit,  leckeU  with  the  hair  of  dead 
and  living  lovers,  seals  with  arms,  emhlnmsy 
and  devices  cut  in  oomcliao,  agate,  and  onyx, 
with  cupids,  hearts,  darts,  altars,  flames,  rocks, 
pickaxes,  roses,  thorns,  and  sun-flowers;  m 
also  variety  of  ingenious  French  mottes ;  to- 
gether with  gold  etuys  for  quills,  seissan^ 
needles,  thimbles,  and  a  sponge  dipped  ior 
Hungary  water,  left  but  the  night  befqre  by  a 
young  lady  going  upon  a  frolic  incog.  These 
was  also  a  bundle  of  letters,  dated  between  the 
years  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy, 
and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
most  of  them  signed  Philander,  the  nest  Stre- 
phon,  Amyntas,  Corydon,  and  Adonis ;  together 
with  a  coUeotion  of  receipts  to  make  pastes  fur 
the  hands,  pomatums,  lip-sahres,  whiie-pots^ 
beautifying  cremns,  water  of  talc,  and  hog 
spawn  water ;  decoctions  for  clearing  the  com- 
plexion, and  an  approved  medicine  to  procusa 
abortion. 

Whoever  can  discover  the  aforesaid  goodt, 
so  that  they  may  be  had  again,  shaU  have  fifty 
guineas  for  the  whole,  or  proportionably  fur 
any  part. 

N.  Bk  Her  ladyship  is  pleased  to  promiee 
ten  pounds  for  the  pacquet  of  letters  over  and 
above,  or  five  for  Pbilander's  only,  being  hee 
first  love.  *  My  lady  bestows  those  of  Strephon 
to  the  Ander,  being  so  written,  that  they  may 
serve  to  any  woman  who  reads  them.' 

P.  9.  As  I  am  a  patron  of  persons  who  have 
no  other  friend  to  apply  to,  1  cannot  supprese 
the  following  complaint: 
•SIK 

'  I  am  a  bkckmoor  boy,  and  have,  by  my 
lady's  order,  been  christened  by  the  chaplain. 
The  good  man  has  gone  further  with  me,  and 
told  me  a  great  de^  of  good  news ;  as,  that  I 
am  as  good  as  my  lady  herself,  as  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian, and  many  other  thiogs :  but  for  all  this, 
the  parrot,  who  came  over  with  roe  from  our 
country,  is  as  much  esteemed  by  her  as  1  am. 
Besides  this,  the  shock- dog  has  a  collar  that 
cost  almost  as  much  as  mine.  I  desire  also  to 
know,  whether  now  I  am  a  Christian,  I  am 
ObTiged  to  dress  like  a  Turk,  and  wear  a  turbaiit. 
'  1  am.  Sir, 


*  Your  most  humble  servant, 


toMPBY.' 


p*'^»^#^^^^^ 


»i^^^*^*»»^i»»*»»»#^^»^ 


No.  f46.]    Saturday,  Netember  4,  1710. 

^VitUs  mmo  line  oMcttar ;  opCimM  ills 

Qni  mlolmto  argeinr  Bor.  1  Sat.  HL  QB. 

We  have  aU  oar  Tkct,  and  the  bctf 

Is  he,  wbo  wWillw  *%veit  ii  opfMit. 

F^m  My  own  Jpartmtnt,  November  3. 
When  one  considers  the  turn  which  con- 
versation takes  in  almost  •▼ery  set  of  4c. 
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quiintMice,  dub,  or  aMembly,  in  tbit  town 
or  Idn^doa*  oner  cannot  bat  obterre,  tbat  in 
•pite  of  wbat  I  am  every  day  saying,  and  aU 
the  moral  writen  since  the  beginning^  of  tbe 
ivofU  bare  saki,  tbe  ful^ect  of  discourse  b 
generally  upon  one  another's  faults.  Tbis  in 
a  great  measure  proceeds  from  self-conceit, 
wUcb  were  to  be  endured  in  one  or  other 
indindnal  person;  but  tbe  folly  has  spread 
itself  almost  orer  all  the  species;  and  one 
cannot  only  say,  Tom,  Jack,  or  Will,  but  in 
general,  *  tbat  man  is  a  coxcomb.'  From  this 
source  it  is,  tbat  any  excellence  is  faintly  re- 
oetved,  any  imperfection  unmercifully  exposed. 
But  if  things  were  put  in  a  true  light,  and  we 
would  take  time  to  consider,  that  man,  in  his 
▼ery  nature,  is  an  imperfect  being,  our  sense 
of  tbis  matter  would  be  immediately  altered, 
and  tbe  word  imperfection  would  not  carry  an 
unkinder  klea  than  the  word  humanity.  It  is 
a  pleasant  story  that  we,  forsooth,  who  are  the 
only  imperfect  creatures  in  tbe  universe,  are 
the  only  beings  tbat  will  not  allow  of  imperw 
fection*  Somebody  has  taken  notice,  that  we 
stand  in  tbe  middle  of  existences,  and  are  by 
th»  one  circumstance,  tbe  most  unhappy  of 
all  others.  Tbe  brutes  are  guided  by  instinct, 
and  know  no  sorrow ;  the  angels  have  know- 
ledge, and  they  are  happy ;  but  men  are  go- 
remed  by  opinion,  which  is  I  know  nut  what 
mixture  of  instinct  and  knowledge,  and  are 
neither  indolent  nor  happy.  It  is  very  obser- 
vable, tbat  critics  are  a  people  between  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  and  by  that  situation 
eiijoy  the  tranquillity  of  neither.  As  critics 
stand  among  men,  so  do  men  in  general  between 
brutes  and  angels.  Thus  every  man,  as  he  is  a 
critic  and  a  coxcomb,  until  improved  by  reason 
and  speculation,  is  ever  forgetting  himself,  and 
laying  open  the  faults  of  others. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  talking  of  the 
cruelty  of  urging  people's  faults  with  severity, 
I  cannot  but  bewail  some  which  men  are  guilty 
of  for  want  of  admonition.  These  are  such  as 
they  can  easily  mend,  and  nobody  tells  them 
of,  for  which  reason  I  shall  make  uie  of  the 


There  is  a  very  handsome  well-shaped  youth 
that  fireqaeau  the  coffee-bouses  about  Cbar- 
ing-cTOSa,  and  ties  a  very  pretty  ribbon  with 
a  eroas  of  jewels  at  his  breast.*  This  being 
something  new,  and  a  thing  in  which  the  gco- 
tleman  may  offend  the  Herakb-office,  I  hpurw 
addressed  myself  to  him  as  I  am  censor. 

•  DEAR  COUNTRYMAN, 
'  Was  tbat  «isign  of  honour  which  you  wear 
given  you  by  a  prince,  or  a  lady  that  you  have 
served  ?  If  you  bear  it  as  an  absent  lover* 
please  to  hang  it  on  a  black  ribbon :  if  as  a 
rewarded  soldier,  you  may  have  my  licence  to 
continue  tbe  red.    Your  faithful  servant, 

*  BICREKSTArF,  CeMor.' 

These  little  intimations  do  great  service,  and 
are  very  useful,  not  only  to  the  persons  them- 
selves, but  to  inform  others  how  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  them. 

Instead  of  this  honest  private  method,  or  a 
friendly  one  fiace  to  foce,  of  acquainting  people 
with  things  ho  their  power  to  explain  or  amezid» 
the  usual  way  among  |ieople  is  to  take  no  no- 
tice of  things  you  can  help,  and  nevertbelesa 
expose  yon  for  those  you  cannot. 

Plumbeus  and  Levis  are  constantly  in  each 
others  company:  they  would,  if  they  took  pro- 
per methods,  be  very  agreeable  companions  i 
but  they  so  extravagantly  aim  at  what  they 
are  unfit  for,  and  each  of  them  rallies  th^  other 
so  much  in  the  wrong  place,  that,  instead  off 
doing  each  other  the  offices  of  friends,  they  do 
but  instruct  the  rest  of  the  world  to  laugh  at 
them  with  more  knowledge  and  skilL  Plum- 
beus is  of  a  saturnine  and  sullen  complexion; 
Levis  of  a  mercurial  and  airy  disposition.  Both 
these  gentlemen  have  but  very  slow  parts,  but 
would  make  a  very  good  figure  did  they  pursue 
what  they  ought.  If  Plumbeus  would  take  to 
business,  he  would,  in  a  few  years,  know  tbe 
forms  of  orders  so  well  as  to  direct  and  dictate, 
with  so  much  ease,  as  to  be  thought  a  solid, 
I  able,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  sure  man  of 
despatch.  Levis,  with  a  little  reading,  and 
I  coming  more  into  company,  would-  soon  be 
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pKtend  to.    Plombeiit  ackaowWdges  L^vis  to 
bt  a  man  of  irreat  reach,  because  it  is  what 
Ptumbeus  never  cared  for  being  thought  him- 
self,  and  Levis  allows  Plumbens  to  be  an  agree- 
able rake  for  the  same  reason.  Now,  were  these 
iear  friends  to  be  free  with  each  other,  as  they 
•ught  to  be,  they  would  change  characters, 
and  be  both  as  commendable,  instead  of  being 
as  ridiculous,  as  their  capacities  will  admit  of. 
Were  it  not  too  grave,  all  that  I  would  urge 
•n  this  subject  is,  that  men  are  bewildered 
when  they  consider  themselves  in  any  other 
view  than  that  of  strangers,  who  are  in  a  place 
where  it  is  no  great  matter  whether  they  ean, 
or  unreasonable  to  expect  they  should,  have 
every  thing  about  them  as  well  as  at  their  own 
home.    This  way  of  thinking  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  one  that  can  put  this  being  in  a  proper 
posture  for  the  ease  of  society.    It  is  certain, 
that  this  would  reduce  all  faults  into  those 
which  proceed  from  malice,  or  dishonesty :  it 
would  quite  change  our  manner  of  beholding 
one  another,  and  nothing  that  was  not  below 
a  man's  nature,  would  be  bek>w  his  character. 
The  arts  of  this  life  would  be  proper  advances 
towards  the  next ;  and  a  veiy  good  man  would 
be  a  very  fine  gentleman.  As  it  is  now,  human 
life  is  inverted,  and  we  have  not  learned  half 
the  knowledge  of  this  world  before  we  are 
dropping  Into  another.    Thus,  instead  of  the 
raptures  and  contemplations  which  naturally 
attend  a  well-spent  life  from  the  approach  of 
eternity,  even  we  old  fellows  are  afraid  of  the 
ridicule  of  those  who  are  bom  since  us,  and 
ashamed  not  to  understand,  as  well  as  peevish 
to  resign,  the  mode,  the  fashion,  the  ladies, 
the  fiddles,  the  balls,  and  what  not.     Dick 
Reptile,  who  does  not  want  humour,  is  very 
pleasant  at  our  club  when  he  sees  an  old  fellow 
touchy  at  being  laughed  at  for  any  thing  that 
is  not  in  the   mode ;  and  bawls  in  bis  ear, 
*  Pr^ythee  do  not  mind  him ;  tell  him  thou 
Art  mortal.' 


No.  247.]  Tuesday,  November  7, 1710. 

Edepol,  nas  nos  mqai  sunns  omnct  invian  virls 
Propter  inocas,  qfUb  obums  tuduat  digna  ut  videaronr 
nulo.  Tcr.HecjT.II.  Ui.l. 

How  nnjostly 
Do  hnsbandfl  stretch  their  censare  to  all  wives  . 
For  the  offences  of  a  flew,  whose  vices 
Reflect  <lishono||tHi  Uie  rcitl  Cotman, 

BY  MRS.  JENNY  DISTAFF,  HALF-SISTER  TO 
MR.  BICKERSTAFF. 

f^m  my  own  Jpartment^  November  6. 
"  My  brother  having  writteirthe  above  piece 
of  Latin,  desired  me  to  toke  care  of  the  rwt 
of  the  ensuing  paper.  Towards  this  he  bid 
me  answer  the  following  letter,  and  said,  no- 
thing I  could  write  properly  on  the  subject  of 
A  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  motto.    It  is 


the  causa  of  my  sex,  and  I  therefore  enter 
upon  it  with  great  alacrity.  The  epi&tle  is 
literally  thus : 

«  MR.  BICKERSTAFF,       I  Edenbnrgh,  Oct.  es. 

*  I  presume  to  lay  before  you  an  affair  of 
mine,  and  begs  youHe  be  very  sinceir  in  giving 
me  your  judgment  and  advice  in  this  matter, 
which  is  as  follows : 

•  A  very  agreeable  young  gentleman,  who  is 
endowed  with  all  the  good  qualities  that  can  . 
make  a  man  complete,  has  this  k>ng  time 
maid  love  to  me  in  the  most  passionate  man- 
ner that  was  posable.  He  has  left  nothing 
unsaid  to  make  me  believe  his  affections  real ; 
and,  in  his  letters,  expressed  himself  so  han- 
somly  and  so  tenderly,  that  I  had  all  the  reason 
imiigifiable  to  believe  him  sincer^  In  short, 
he  positively  has  promised  me  he  would  marry 
me :  but  I  find  all  be  said  nothing ;  for  when 
the  question  was  put  to  him,  he  would  not; 
but  still  would  continue  my  humble  servant, 
and  would  go  on  at  the  ould  rate,  repeating 
the  assurances  of  his  fidelity,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  none  in  him.  He  now  writs  to  roe 
in  the  same  endearing  style  he  ust  to  do,  would 
have  me  speak  to  no  man  but  himself.  His 
estate  is  in  his  own  hand,  his  father  being 
dead.  My  fortune  at  my  own  disposal,  mine 
being  also  dead,  and  to  the  full  answers  his 
estate.  Pray,  sir,  be  ingeinous,  and  tell  me 
cordially,  if  you  don't  think  I  shall  do  myself 
an  injury  if  I  keep  company,  or  a  corrospon- 
dance  any  longer  with  this  gentleman.  I  hope 
you  will  faver  an  honest  North- Britain,  as  I 
am,  with  your  advice  in  this  amour  ;  for  I  am 
resolved  just  to  follow  your  directions.  Sir, 
you  will  do  me  a  sensable  pleasure,  and  very 
great  honour,  if  you  will  please  to  insert  this 
poor  scrole,  with  your  answer  to  it,  in  your 
Tatler.  Pray  fail  not  to  give  me  your  answer ; 
for  on  it  depends  the  happiness  of  disconsolat 

«  ALMEIRA.* 
•  MADAM, 

1  have  frequently  read  over  your  letter,  and 
am  of  opinion,  that,  as  lamentable  as  it  is,  it 
is  the  most  common  of  any  evil  that  attends 
our  sex.  I  am  very  much  troubled  for  the 
tenderness  you  express  towards  your  lover,  but 
rejoice  at  the  same  time  that  you  can  so  far 
surmount  your  inclinatk>n  for  him,  as  to  resolve 
to  dismiss  him  when  you  have  my  brothel's  opi- 
nion  for  it.  His  sense  of  the  matter  he  desired 
me  to  communicate  to  you.  Ob  Almeira  t  the 
common  flailing  of  our  sex  is  to  value  the  merit 
of  our  lovers  rather  from  tlie  grace  of  their  ad- 
dress, than  the  sincerity  of  their  hearU.  He 
has  expressed  himself  so  handsomely  1  Can  you 
say  that,  after  you  have  reason  to  doubt  bit 
truth  ?  It  is  a  melancholy  thing,  that  lo  this 
drcumsUnce  of  love,  whksh  is  the  mpst  im- 
porUnl  uf  all  others  in  female  life,  we  women, 
who  are,  they  say,  always  weak,  are  still  weak- 
est.    The  ti^D^S^ed^fy^^gir**'  "  " 
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jomider  hit  reputaiUoa  ftmoiif  the  into.  For 
want  of  thb  neoetsary  rule  towards  our  eoa^ueC, 
irheo  it  is  too  late,  we  find  ourselret  married 
le  the  outcast  of  that  sex ;  and  it  it  is  gene- 
rally from  beinf  disagreeable  among  men,  that 
fellows  endeavour  Co  make  themselves  pleasing 
to  us.  The  little  accomplishments  of  cominf 
into  a  room  with'  a  good  air,  and  telling,  while 
ifaey  are  with  us,  what  we  cannot  hear  among 
ourselves,  usually  make  up  the  whole  of  a  wo- 
man's man's  merit.  But  if  we,  when  we  began 
to  reflect  upon  our  lovers,  in  the  first  place, 
considered  what  figures  thqr  make  in  the  camp, 
at  the  bar,  oo  the  eu^haoge,  in  their  country, 
M  at  court,  we  should  behold  them  in  quite 
iViotber  view  than  at  present. 

'  Were  we  to  behave  ourselves  according  to 
this  rule,  we  should  not  have  the  Just  imputa^ 
tioB  of  favouring  the  silliest  of  mortals,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  wisest,  who  value  our  fa- 
vour as  it  advances  their  pleasure,  not  their 
reputation.  In  a  word,  madam,  if  you  would 
Judge  aright  in  love,  you  must  look  upon  it  as 
in  a  case  of  friendship.  Were  this  gentleman 
treating  with  you  for  any  thing  but  yourself, 
when  you  had  consented  to  his  offer,  if  he  fell 
off,  you  would  eall  him  a  cheat  and  an  impos- 
tor. There  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  you 
to  do  but  to  despise  him,  and  yourself  for  doing 
it  with  regret.  *  1  am  madam,  dec' 

I  have  heard  it  often  argued  in  conversation, 
that  this  evil  practice  is  owing  to  the  perverted 
taste  of  the  wits  in  the  lait  generation.  A.  li- 
bertine on  the  throne  coukl  very  easily  make 
the  language  and  the  fashion  turn  his  own 
way.  Hence  it  is  that  woman  is  treated  as  a 
mistress,  and  not  a  wife,  it  is  from  the  wri- 
tings of  those  times,  and  the  traditional  ao 
counts  of  the  debauches  of  their  men  of  plea- 
•ure,  that  the  coxcombs  now-a-days  take  upon 
{them,  lorsooth,  to  be  false  swains,  and  per- 
jured lovers.  Methinks  I  feel  all  the  woman 
rise  in  me,  when  I  refect  upon  the  nauseous  < 
vofoes  that  pretend  to  deceive  us.  Wretches* ; 
Chat  can  never  have  it  in  their  power  to  e¥er- 
rtaoh  any  thing  livkig  but  their  mistresses  ij 
in  the  name  of  goodness,  if  we  are  designed  by 
nature  m  suitable  eompankms  to  the  other  sex,  | 
wrby  are  we  not  treated  aoeordingly?  If  we 
have  oMrit,  as  some  allow,  why  is  it  not  as 
base  in  men  to  ii^ure  us,  as  one  another  ? 
if  we  are  the  insignificants  that  others  call  us, 
where  Is  the  triumph  in  deeeiving  us  ?  But, 
when  I  look  at  the  bottom  of  this  disaster,  and 
fwcollect  the  many  of  my  acquaintance  whom 
I  have  known  in  the  same  oaiMiitkm  with  the 
*  Northern  Lass'  that  occasions  this  discourse, 
i  must  own  I  have  ever  found  the  perfidkuie- 
iitM  of  men  has  been  general^  owing  to  our- 
selves, and  we  have  contributed  to  our  own 
deceit.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  conduct  our- 
selves as  we  are  courted,  but  m  we  are  inclined. 


When  we  Irt  aw  iaMginacfiaM  take  this 
bcklled  swing,  it  ia  not  ha  that  acts  best  is  I 
lewely,  but  he  thai  is  OMst  lovely  acts  beet. 
Whsn  our  hasshto  earvants  asake  their  a4» 
dresses,  we  do  not  liaep  oarsclms  enough  die* 
engaged  to  be  Jwdgos  of  tbair  merit ;  aiid  ¥m 
seldom  give  owr  Jadgasent  of  our  h>ver,  until 
we  have  lost  our  judgment  for  him. 

While  Oarinda  was  passionately  sttandad 
and  addrsssed  to  by  Strephon,  who  is  a  man  of 
sense  and  knowledge  in  the  world,  and  Casein, 
who  hes  a  plentifnl  fortane,  and  an  «ccellcnit 
nnderstandhig,  she  fell  in  love  with  Damon  at 
a  balU  Prom  that  moment,  she  that  was  b^ 
fore  the  most  reasonable  oreatora  of  all  nsy 
acquaintance,  eannet  hear  Strephon  speak, 
bat  it  is  souMthing  *  saoat  of  the  way  of  kdiatf 
conversation:'  and  Cassio  has  never  sinea 
opened  hn  mouth  before  us,  but  she  whispers 
ma,  *  lietw  oeMom  do  riches  and  aeoee  go  in* 
getber  1*  The  issue  of  aU  this  is.  that  for  the 
love  of  Damon,  who  has  neither  experience^ 
understanding,  nor  wealth,  she  despises  thoea' 
advantages  In  the  other  two  which  she  Undo 
wanting  in  her  lover;  ar  else  thinks  he  haa 
them  for  no  other  reason  but  becauee  he  as  her 
lover.  This  and  many  other  instanees,  may 
be  given  in  this  town ;  but  I  hope  thus  much 
may  sofBee  to  prevent  the  growth  nf  such  evils 
at  £dlnbaigh. 
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e  toltt  obiria  ailvil, 
Vlrginb  oe  habitamquc  fereos.        Virg,  £n.  i.  Ua. 

Lof  IntbedeeprsoaMtofibewood 
BefiM'e  my  eye*  «  bcanleoiu  Ibrm  appeut, 
A  nrfttt"*  drcM  and  modea  looks  she  weim. 

BT  ISAAC  BlGKfflbStASF,  S8QU1RB. 
P^om  ff^  own  jipurtmenif  November  8* 

It  nuy  perhaps  appear  ridiculous  buti  most 
confesi,  this  last  summer,  as  I  was  riding  in 
EnlMd-cbase,  1  met  a  jFOong  lady  whom  I 
coul  J  hardly  get  out  of  my  head,  and  for  ought 
I  know,  my  heart,  ever  since.  She  was  mounted 
on  a  pad,  with  a  very  well-fanoied  futuiiure : 
She  set  her  liorse  with  a  very  graceful  air ;  and, 
when  I  saluted  her  with  my  hat,  she  bowed  to 
me  so  obligingly  that  whether  It  was  her  civi- 
lity  or  beauty  that  touched  me  so  much,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  1  shi41  never  forget 
her.  She  dwells  in  my  imagination  in  a  figure 
so  much  to  her  advantage,  that  if  I  were  to 
draw  a  picture  of  youth,  health,  beauty,  ur 
modesty,  I  should  represent  any,  or  all^ofthem, 
in  the  person  of  that  young  woman. 

I  do  not  find  that  there  are  any  descriptions 
in  tkMS  ancient  poets  so  beautiful  as  those  tbqf 
draw  of  nymphs  in  their  pastoral  dresses  and 
exercises.  Viigil  gives  Venus  the  habit  of  a 
Spartan  huntress  when  sh^ls  ^  jD^^^eu  in 
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ftit  mtjt  Mid  rtHtv*  Ut  cum  wHk  IIh 
agreeable  al^Mt  inH^otbl*.  Diana  and  bcr 
tirain  are  alwaytdetoiibed  at  inhabkanttef  tlie 
woods,  and  foUowen  of  the  cbase.  To  be  well 
dwpeftedfittbetalBttpiafdtoiBnooeaoe;  aiid» 
nethioke,  it  tbooM  be  one  of  the  Acet  tUagt 
to  be  regarded  maoBg  people  of  ooodition,  to 
ftnd  out  proper  amuenienU  for  young  ladiei. 
I  cannot  but  tbtnk  tbis  of  riding  migbt  easily 
be  revived  among  tbem,  wben  tbey  consider 
bow  oMich  it  must  contribnie  to  their  beanty. 
Tbis  would  lay  up  the  best  portion  tbey  eoold 
bring  into  a  femily»  a  good  stock  of  beakh,  to 
transmit  to  Cbeir  posterity.  Socb  a  ebasming 
bloom  as  tbis  gives  the  conotonaiice,  is  very 
■MMb  preferable  to  tbe  real  or  afected  feeble- 
ness or  softness,  wbicb  appear  in  tbe  feees  of 
our  modern  beauties. 

Tbe  comedy,  called,  *  Tbe  Ladies  Curs,' 
represents  tbe  alfeetatioB  of  wan  looks  and 
languid  glanees  to  a  very  entertaining  eitn^ 
vaganee.  Tbere  is,  as  tbe  lady  in  tbe  play 
complains,  sometbing  so  robust  in  perfect 
bealtb,  that  It  is  witb  ber  a  point  of  breeding 
and  delicaey  to  appear  in  pnbKe  with  a  aick^ 
air.  But  tbe  natural  gayety  and  spirit  wbicb 
shine  in  the  complexion  of  suob  as  form  to 
themselves  a  sort  of  divnrting  industry,  by 
choosing  recreations  that  are  exercises,  sarpam 
aJI  the  false  ornaments  and  graces  that  can  be 
put  on  by  appljriiig  tbe  whole  dispensary  of  a 
toilet.  A  beahby  body,  and  a  cheerful  mind, 
give  charms  as  irresistible  as  inimltaUe.  The 
beauteous  Dyctinoa,  who  came  to  town  last 
week,  has,  from  the  constant  peospect  in  a 
delicious  country,  and  the  moderate  exercise 
and  jounieys  in  tbe  visits  she  made  round  it, 
contracted  a  certain  life  In  her  oountenanoe, 
which  will  in  vain  employ  both  tbe  painters 
and  the  poets  to  represent.  Tbe  becoming 
negligence  in  ber  dress,  tbe  severe  sweetnem 
of  her  looks,  and  a  certain  Innooent  boldness 
In  all  her  behavMur,  are  the  eflbct  of  tbe  active 
recreations  1  am  talking  of. 

But  instead  off  such,  or  any  other  as  Innocent 
and  pleasing  method  of  passing  away  their  time 
(With  alacrity,  we  have  many  in  tosm  who  spend 
their  hours  in  an  indolent  state  of  body  and 
mind,  without  cither  recreatkms  or  reflections. 
I  am  apt  to  belicTe  there  are  some  parents 
imagine  their  daughters  will  be  aecompUsbed 
enough,  if  nothing  interrupts  their  growth,  or 
their  shape.  According  to  this  method  of 
education,  I  could  name  you  twenty  families, 
where  all  the  girls  hear  of,  in  tbis  life,  is,  that 
tt  is  time  to  rise  and  to  come  to  dinner,  as  If 
they  were  so  insignifteant  as  to  be  wholly  pro- 
prided  for  wben  they  are  fed  and  clothed. 

It  is  with  great  indignation  that  I  see  such 
crowds  of  the  female  world  lost  to  human 
•ociety,  and  condemned  to  a  laainess,  which 
makes  life  pam  awi^  with  less  telisb  than  In 
tlie  birdmtlaboor.    Palestris,  in  ber  drawing- 
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fUppoitMl  1^  ipiHts  lo  keep  ot 
of  spleen  and  melaaobo^y,  be- 
fofe  she  can  get  over  half  of  tbe  day  for  want 
of  somethiaff  to  do^  while  tbe  wench  in  tbe 
kitchen  sings  aad  seonm  fro«i  «ierning  to 
night 

Tbe  neat  disagreeable  thing  to  %  lazy  lady, 
is  a  very  busy  ona.  A  ««»  of  business  In  good 
company,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  abilities 
and  despatches,  is  hardly  more  insupportable 
than  ber  tbey  call  a  notable  woman,  and  a 
manager.  Lady  Good-day,  where  1  visited  the 
other  day,  at  a  very  polite  circle,  entertained  a 
great  lady  with  a  recipe  for  a  poultice,  and 
gave  us  to  understand,  that  she  had  done  ex- 
traordinary cures  since  she  was  last  in  town. 
It  seeois  a  countryman  had  wounded  himself 
with  bis  scythe  as  be  was  mowing ;  and  we  were 
obliged  to  bear  of  her  charity,  her  mediciae, 
and  her  humility,  in  the  hafsbest  tone  and 
coarsest  language  knaginable. 

What  1  would  request  in  all  tbis  prattle  is, 
that  our  females  would  either  let  us  have  their 
persons,  or  their  minds,  in  such  perfection  as 
natom  designed  them. 

Tbe  way  to  tbis  is»  that  those  who  are  in 
tbe  quality  of  gentlewomen,  should  propose  to 
tbeasselves  some  suitable  method  of  passing 
aw^  their  time.  This  would  furnish  them 
with  rcAeetions  and  sentiments  proper  for  the 
companions  of  reasonable  men,  and  prevent 
the  unnatural  marriages  which  happen  every 
day  between  the  most  aeeomplisbed  women 
and  tbe  veriest  oafii,  the  worthiest  men  and 
tbe  most  insifnifteaat  feosales.  Were  the 
general  turn  of  woafea's  education  of  another 
kind  than  it  is  at  present,  we  sboukl  want  one 
another  for  moee  reasons  than  we  do  as  the 
world  DOW  goes.  Tbe  common  design  of  pa- 
lents,  is  to  get  their  girls  off  as  well  as  they 
can  I  and  tl^y  make  no  consdenoe  of  potting 
into  our  hands  a  bargain  for  our  whole  life, 
wbicb  will  make  our  hearts  adbc  every  day  of 
it.  I  shall,  therefore,  take  this  matter  into  * 
serious  eonsideration,  and  will  propose,  for  the 
better  improvement  of  the  feir^ex,  a  *  Female 
Library.**  This  collectkm  of  books  shall  con-  = 
sut  of  such  au*bors  as  do  not  ceerupt  while 
tbey  divert,  but  jball  lend  more  immediately 
to  Improve  tham  as  tbey  am  women.  Tbay 
shall  be  such  as  sbaU  aot  hurt  a  feature  1^ 
the  austerity  of  their  refleetmns,  nor  cause  opa 
impertinent  glanoe  by  tbe  wantonness  of  them^ 
Tbey  shall  all  tend  to  advance  the  value  of 
their  innocence  as  vi^ns,  improve  their  ^m^ 
deistanding  as  wivm,  and  aqgokte  their  ten- 
demem  as  paisnts.  It  has  been  very  often 
said  in  these  lucubmtmns,  'that  tlMS  «|e«# 
wbieb  most  feequently  pam  threogb  our  inar 
ginations,  lemie  traoes  of  tbemaelvM  in  mf 

I         I        I       I        I        '■■      '■  ■  ^^-^,>,«^-M* 


•  Steele  In  1714,  puMUhed  three  votaniet  In  8to.  omlef 
ibe  title  or «  Tbe  Ladr*»r" 
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coantenftDcet.'  There  thall  be  a  stHct  regird 
bad  to  tbM  in  my  Female  Library,  which  shall 
be  furnished  with  nothing  that  shall  give  8U|>- 
»Kes  to  ostentation  or  impertinence ;  but  the 
Mfbolc  shall  be  so  digested  for  the  use  of  my 
students,  that  they  shall  not  go  out  of  charac- 
ter in  their  enquiries,  but  their  knowledge  ap- 
pear only  a  cultivated  innocence. 


#'#«^^»»^4>^^«#  » 


No.  S49.]    Stdmrday,  Noeember  11,  1710. 

Per  variof  casus,  per  tot  diKrimina  renim, 
Itedimup. Vtrg,  X.n,  I.  SOB. 

Through  various  hazards,  and  events  we  move. 

From  my  own  Apartment ^  November  10. 

I  WAS  last  night  visited  by  a  friend  of  mine 
who  has  an  inexhaustabie  fund  of  discourse, 
and  never  fails  to  entertain  his  company  with 
a  variety  of  thoughts  and  hints  that  are  alto- 
gether new  and  uncommon.  Whether  it  were 
in  complaisance  to  my  way  of  living,  or  bis 
real  opinion,  he  advanced  the  following  para- 
dox :  that  it  required  much  greater  talents  to 
fill  up  and  become  a  retired  life  than  a  life  of 
busineu.  Upon  this  occasion  he  rallied  very 
agreeably  the  busy  men  of  the  age,  who  only 
valued  themselves  for  being  in  motion,  and 
passing  through  a  series  of  trifling  and  insig- 
nificant actions.  In  the  heat  of  his  discourse, 
seeing  a  piece  of  money  lying  on  my  table, '  I 
defy,'  says  be,  *  any  of  these  active  persons  to 
produce  half  the  adventures  that  this  twelve 
penny-piece  has  been  engaged  in,  were  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  give  us  an  account  of  his  lire.' 

My  friend^s  talk  made  so  odd  an  impression 
upon  my  mind,  that  soon  after  I  was  a-bed  I 
fell  insensibly  into  an  unaccountable  reverie^ 
that  had  neither  moral  nor  design  in  it,  and 
cannot  be  so  properly  called  a  dream  as  a 
delirium, 

Metbought  the  shilling  that  lay  upon  the 
table  reared  itself  upon  its  edge,  and,  turning 
the  face  towards  me,  opened  its  mouth,  and 
in  a  soft  silver  sound,  gave  me  the  following 
account  of  his  life  and  adventures : 

*  I   was  bom/  says  be,  '  on  the  side  of  a 


unspeakable  grief,  I  fell  into  the  bands  of  a 
miserable  old  fellow,  wbo  clapped  me  into  ao 
iron  chest,  where  I  found  five  huDdrcd  more 
of  my  own  quality  who  lay  under  the  same 
confinement.  The  only  relief  we  had,  was  to 
be  taken  out  and  counted  over  in  the  fresh  air 
every  morning  and  evening.  Alter  an  impri- 
sonment of  several  years,  we  heard  somebody 
knocking  at  our  chest  and  breaking  it  open 
with  a  hammer.  This  we  found  was  tbe  old 
man's  beir,  wbo,  as  his  father  lay  dying,  was 
so  good  as  to  come  to  our  release.  He  separated 
us  that  very  day.  What  was  the  fate  of  my 
companions  I  know  not :  as  for  myself,  I  was 
sent  to  the  apotkecearp*sskep/br  a  piniofeaek. 
The  apothecary  gave  me  to  an  berfo-womao, 
the  herb-woman  to  a  butcher,  the  butcher  to 
a  brewer,  and  the  brewer  to  his  wife,  who  made 
a  present  of  me  to  a  non-conformist  preacher. 
After  this  manner  I  made  my  way  merrily 
through  the  world,  for,  as  I  told  you  before, 
we  shillings  love  nothing  so  much  as  travelling. 
I  sometimes  fetched  in  a  shoulder  of  mutton, 
sometimes  a  play-book,  and  often  bad  tbe  sa- 
tisfaetion  to  treat  a  templer  at  a  twelve-penny 
ordinary,  or  carry  him  with  three  friende  to 
Westminster-hall. 

'  In  the  midst  of  this  pleasant  progress  which 
I  made  from  place  to  place,  I  was  arrested  by 
a  superstitious  old  woman,  wbo  shut  roe  up 
in  a  greasy  purse,  in  pursuance  of  a  foolish 
saying,  *'  that  while  she  kept  a  queen  Elica- 
beth*s  shilling  about  her  she  should  never  be 
without  money."  I  continued  here  a  close 
prisoner  for  many  months,  until  at  last  I  was 
exchanged  for  eigbt-and-forty  farthings. 

'  I  thus  rambled  from  pocket  to  pocket  until 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  when,  to  my 
shame  be  it  spoken,  1  was  employed  in  raising 
soldiers  against  the  king :  for,  being  of  a  very 
tempting  breadth,  a  seijeant  made  use  of  me 
to  inveigle  country  fellows,  and  list  them  into 
the  service  of  the  parliament. 

'  As  soon  as  he  had  made  one  man  sure,  bis 
way  was,  to  oblige  him  to  take  a  shilling  of  a 
more  homely  figure,  and  then  practise  the 
same  trick  upon  another.  Thus  1  continued 
doing  great  mischief  to  the  crown,  until  my 
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very  extimvasMt*  ^v«  §rut  itomonttratiom 
of  Joy  at  recehring  tbe  wiU ;  bot  openinf  it,  he 
found  bintelf  disioberited,  and  cut  off  from 
tbe  poctessioB  of  a  fair  eatate  by  virtue  of  my 
beiof  made  a  present  to  him.  This  put  him 
into  such  a  pattioD,  that  after  baviufc  taken 
me  in  bis  band,  and  cuned  me,  he  iquirred  me 
away  from  him  as  far  as  he  could  fling  me.  1 
chanced  to  Might  in  an  unfrequented  place 
under  a  dead  wall,  where  I  lay  undiscovered 
and  useless  during  tbe  usurpation  of  Oliver 
CromwelL 

'  About  a  year  after  tbe  king's  return,  a  poor 
cavalier,  that  was  walking  there  about  dinner- 
time, fortunately  cast  bis  eye  upon  me,  and,  to 
the  great  joy  of  us  both,  carried  roe  to  a  cook's 
shop,  where  he  dined  upon  me,  and  drank  the 
king's  health.  When  1  came  again  into  tbe 
world,  I  found  that  I  had  been  happier  in  my 
retirement  than  1  thought,  having  probably  1^ 
that  means  escaped  wearing  a  monstrous  pair  of 
breeches.* 

*  Being  now  of  great  credit  and  antiquity, 
I  was  rather  looked  upon  as  a  medal  than  an 
ordinary  coin ;  for  which  reason  a  gamester 
laid  bold  of  me,  and  converted  me  to  a  coun- 
ter, having  got  together  some  dozens  of  us  for 
that  use.  We  led  a  melancholy  life  in  his 
possession,  being  busy  at  those  hours  wherein 
current  coin  is  at  rest,  and  partaking  the  fate 
of  our  master ;  being  in  a  few  moments  valued 
at  a  crown,  a  pound,  or  a  sixpence,  according 
to  tbe  situation  in  which  the  fortune  of  the 
cards  placed  us.  I  had  at  length  tba  good 
luck  to  see  my  master  b^ak,  by  which  means 
I  was  again  sent  abroad  under  my  orimitive 
denomination  of  a  shilling. 

*  I  shall  pass  over  many  other  accidents  of 
less  moment,  and  hasten  to  that  fatal  catas- 
trophe when  I  fell  into  the  bands  of  an  artist, 
who  conveyed  me  under  ground,  and,  with  an 
nnmercifnl  pair  of  sheers,  cot  off  my  titles, 
clipped  my  brims,  retrenched  my  shape,  rubbed 
me  to  my  inmost  ring ;  and,  in  short  so  spoiled 
and  pillaged  me,  that  he  did  not  leave  me 
worth  a  groat.  You  may  think  what  confusion 
1  was  in  to  see  myself  thus  curtailed  and  dis- 
lirured.     I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  have 


you  now  see,  I  diall  take  some  other  opporto* 
nity  to  relate.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  only 
repeat  two  adventures,  as  being  very  eatraor. 
dinary,  and  neither  of  them  having  ever  hap- 
pened to  me  above  once  in  my  lil<e.  Tbe  fint 
was,  my  being  in  a  poet's  pocket,  who  was  so 
taken  with  the  brightness  and  novelty  of  my 
appearance,  that  it  gave  ocecasion  to  the  finest 
burlesque  poem  in  the  British  language,  inti* 
tied,  from  me,  Tkg  tplendid  SkilHng.^  The 
second  adventure,  which  I  must  not  omit» 
happened  to  me  in  the  year  1703,  when  1  was 
given  away  in  charity  to  a  blind  man ;  but  in- 
deed this  was  by  mbtake»  the  person  who  gave 
me  having  thrown  me  heedlessly  into  the  hatf 
among  a  penny-worth  of  farthings.*^ 


No.  250.]    Tuesday t  Nwember  14, 1710. 

8cis  enim  Jtutom  gemini  Mtpendere  lauce 
Andpltii  Ubne  f  Pers,  Sat.  iv.  10. 

Koow^  tboo,  with  cqaal  hand,  to  bold  the  8C4le  f 

Dryden, 

From  fnjf  eioii  Apartmtntt  Novtwthtr  13. 

I  LAST  winter  erected  a  court  of  justice  for 
the  correcting  of  several  enormities  in  dress 
and  behaviour,  which  are  not  cognizable  in  any 
other  courts  of  this  realm,  llie  vintner's  case, 
which  I  there  tried,  is  still  fircsb  in  every  man's 
memory.  That  of  the  petticoat  gave  also  a 
general  satisfaction :  not  to  mention  the  more 
im|x>rtant  points  of  the  cane  and  perspective ; 
in  which,  if  I  did  not  give  judgmoits  and  de- 
crees according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  equity 
and  justice,  I  can  safely  say,  I  acted  accoiding 
to  the  best  of  my  understanding.  But  as  for 
the  proceedings  of  that  court,  I  shall  refer  my 
reader  to  an  account  of  them,  written  by  my 
secretary ;  which  is  now  In  tbe  press,  and  will 
shortly  be  publish^  under  the  title  of  Lillie's 
*  Reports.' 

As  I  last  year  presided  over  a  court  of  justice, 
it  is  my  intention  this  year  to  set  myself  at  tbe 
head  of  a  court  of  honour.  There  is  no  court 
of  this  nature  any  where  at  present,  except  In 
France;  where,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
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not  nMoto  determiae. 

At  for  Ibe  eocnt  of  bonoal^  of  vrbiefa  1  an 
here  spetktnfr,  I  intend  to  lit  mytelf  to  It  at 
pretidnit,  wHh  teveral  men  of  booonr  on  my 
ripbt  lland,  and  women  of  virtua  on  my  left, 
as  my  attittantt.  The  ilret  place  on  the  bench 
I  have  liven  to  an  old  Tangereen  captain  with 
a  wooden  Itg,  The  tecond  It  a  fentleman  of 
a  lon%  twitted  periwif  wkboift  a  curl  In  it,  a 
nnir  with  very  Httle  hair  upon  it,  and  a  thread- 
bare <coat  with  new  buttont ;  being  a  person 
of  great  worth,  and  tecond  brother  to  a  man 
of  quality.  The  third  It  a  gentlcmanHither, 
estrem^  well  read  In  romaneet,  and  grand- 
ton  to  one  of  the  greatest  wits  in  Germany, 
who  was  tome  time  matter  of  the  ceremoniet 
to  the  duke  of  Wolfembottle. 

At  for  thote  who  tit  further  on  uy  right 
hand,  at  it  it  utual  in  public  courtt,*  they  are 
tuch  at  will  fill  up  the  number  of  facet  upon 
the  bench,  and  rather  tenre  for  ornament 
than  ute. 

The  chief  upon  my  left  hand  are, 

An  old  maiden  lady,  that  pmerfcs  some  of 
the  beet  blood  of  England  in  her  veint. 

A  Welth  woman  of  a  litUe  stature,  but  high 
spirit* 

An  old  pmde,  that  has  censored  every  asar- 
riage  for  these  thirty  years,  and  is  latdly  wedded 
to  a  young  rake. 

Having  thus  famished  my  bench,  I  shall 
establish  correspondences  with  the  horto- 
guanls»  and  the  veterans  ^  Chelsea-college : 
the  former  to  furnish  me  with  twelve  men  of 
hooonr  at  offlen  at  1  tball  have  occation  for  a 
grand  juiy;  and  the  totter,  with  as  many  good 
men  and  true,  for  a  petty  Jury. 

At  for  the  women  of  virtue,  it  will  not  be 
diScult  for  me  to  find  them  about  midnight 
at  crimp  and  baiset.  . 

Having  given  this  public  notice  of  my  court, 
I  mntt  further  add,  that  I  intend  io  open  it 
on  this  day  sevenaight,  being  Monday  the 
twentieth  instant;  and  do  htnkf  invite  all 
such  as  have  sufftred  iq|uriet  and  aflhmtt, 
that  are  not  to  be  redretted  by  the  ooounon 


[NaSSl 


in  which  they  ihaU  ha 
Iftaved  wHh  all  lotaginable  cvpeditkm. 

I  am  very  senttble,  that  the  oAoe  1 
now  taken  upon  me  will  engage  me  in  the  dis- 
cfwisitkin  of  many  weighty  points,  that  daily 
perploK  the  youth  of  the  British  nation  i  and, 
therefore,  I  have  already  ditcntsed  several  af 
them  for  my  ftatvre  use:  as,  *  bow  far  a  man 
may  brandish  Iris  «ane  in  telling  a  stoiy  witb- 
oot  intuiting  hit  hearer;'  *what  degree  of 
contradiction  amounts  to  the  lie  ;'  '  howa  man 
shall  resent  another*t  ttaring  and  cocking  a 
hat  in  hit  fooe{'  *  if  asking  pardon  it  an 
atonement  ibr  treading  upon  one's  toet;' 
'  whether  a  man  may  put  up  whh  a  bos  on 
the  ear,  received  from  a  ttranger  in  the  dark#' 
or, '  whethera  man  of  honour  may  take  ahlow 
of  his  wife ;'  with  several  other  snbtUties  of 
the  liloe  natovt. 

For  my  dlreetkin  in  the  dutiee  of  my  oAoe, 
I  have  furnished  mytelf  with  a  certain  aatr«>- 
logical  pair  of  scales,  which  I  have  contrived 
for  this  purpose.  In  one  of  them  f  Uy  the  In- 
juries, in  the  other  the  reparations.  .  The 
first  are  represented  by  little  weights  nnde  of 
a  metal  resembling  iron,  and  theother  of  gold. 
These  are  not  only  lighter  than  the  wetghtt 
made  use  of  in  avoirdupois,  but  also  soeh  aa 
are  need  In  troy-weight.  The  heaviest  of 
thote  that  represent  the  Injuries  amonnt  hot 
to  a  scmpfe ;  and  deersasa  by  so  many  snb- 
dhritions,  that  there  are  several  imperceptible 
weights  which  cannot  he  seen  without  the  help 
of  a  very  fine  microscope.  I  might  acquaint 
my  reader,  that  these  scales  were  made  under 
the  inOoence  of  the  sun  when  he  was  in  lifatm, 
and  describe  many  tignatures  on  the  weighta 
both  of  injury  and  reparation :  hot  as  this 
would  look  rather  to  proceed  Irom  an  oeteo- 
tatkm  of  my  own  art,  than  any  enre  for  the 
pobllc,  I  shall  pam  It  over  in  eUenee. 
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of  th«  world.  The  tense  of  other  men  ouf^ht 
to  prevail  over  us  in  things  of  less  considera- 
tion, but  not  in  concerns  where  truth  and  ho- 
nour, are  eng^aged.  When  we  loolc  into  the 
bottom  of  things,  what  at  first  appears  a  par&« 
dox  is  a  plain  truth ;  and  those  professions, 
which,  for  want  of  being  duly  weighed,  seem 
to  proceed  from  a  sort  of  romantic  philosophy, 
and  ignorance  of  the  world,  after  a  little  re- 
flection, are  so  reasonable,  that  it  is  direct 
madneu  to  walk  by  any  othef  rules.  Thus  to 
contradict  our  desires,  and  to  conquer  the  im- 
pulses of  our  ambition,  if  they  do  not  fall  in 
with  what  we  in  our  inward  sentiments  approve, 
it  so  much  our  interest,  and  so  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  our  real  happineu,  that  to  contemn 
all  the  wealth  and  power  in  the  world,  where 
they  stand  in  competition  with  a  man's  honour, 
it  rather  good  sense  than  greatness  of  mind. 

Did  we  consider  that  the  mind  of  a  roan  is 
the  man  himself,  we  should  think  it  the  most 
unnatural  sort  of  self-murder  to  sacrifice  the 
sentiment  of  the  soul  to  gratify  the  appetites 
of  the  body.  Bless  us !  is  it  possible,  that  when 
the  necessities  of  life  are  supplied,  a  man  would 
flatter  to  be  rich,  or  circumvent  to  be  powerful ! 
When  we  meet  a  poor  wretch*  urged  with 
hunger  and  cold,  asking  an  alms,  we  are  apt 
to  think  this  a  state  we  could  rather  starve 
than  submit  to  :  but  yet  how  much  more  de- 
spicable is  his  condition,  who  is  above  neces- 
sity, and  yet  shall  resign  his  reason  and  his 
integrity  to  purchase  superfluities !  Both  these 
are  abject  and  common  beggars ;  but  sure  it 
is  less  despicable  to  beg  a  supply  to  a  man's 
hunger  than  his  vanity.  But  custom  and  ge- 
neral prepossessions  have  so  far  prevailed  over 
an  unthinking  world,  that  those  necessitous 
creatures,  who  cannot  relish  life  without  ap- 
plause, attendance,  and  equipage,  are  so  far 
from  making  a  contemptible  figure,  that  dis- 
tressed virtue  is  less  esteemed  than  successful 
vice.  But  if  a  man's  appeal,  in  cases  that  re- 
gard his  honour,  were  made  to  bis  own  soul, 
there  would  be  a  basis  and  standing  rule  for 
our  conduct,  and  we  should  always  endeavour 
rather  to  be,  than  appear  honourable.  Mr.  Col- 
lier, in  his  '  £ssay  on  Fortitude,'  has  treated 
this  subject  with  great  wit  and  magnanimity. 
*  What,'  says  he,  '  can  be  more  honourable 
than  to  have  courage  enough  to  execute  the 


themselves  a  convictbo,  by  such  noble  pre'* 
cepts,  that  there  is  nothing  honourable  which 
is  not  accompanied  with  innocence ;  nothing 
mean  but  what  has  guilt  in  it:  1  say,  when 
they  have  attained  thus  much,  though  poverty^ 
pain,  and  death,  may  still  retain  their  terrors ; 
yet  riches,  pleasures,  and  honours,  will  easily 
kwe  their  charms,  if  they  stand  between  vn 
and  our  integrity. 

What  is  here  said  with  allusbn  to  fortune 
and  fame,  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  wit  and 
beauty ;  for  these  latter  are  as  adventitious  as 
the  other,  and  as  little  concern  the  essence  of 
the  soul.  They  are  all  laudable  in  the  man 
who  possesses  them,  only  for  the  just  applica- 
tion of  them.  A  bright  imagination,  while  it 
is  subservient  to  an  honest  and  noble  soul,  is 
a  faculty  which  makes  a  man  justly  admired  by 
mankind,  and  furnishes  him  with  reflections 
upon  bis  own  actions,  which  add  delicates  to 
the  feast  of  a  good  conscience :  but  when  wit 
descends  to  wait  upon  sensual  pleasures,  or 
promote  the  base  purposes  of  ambition,  it  is 
then  to  be  contemned  in  proportion  to  iti  ex- 
cellence. If  a  man  will  not  resolve  to  place 
the  foundation  of  his  happiness  in  bis  own  mind, 
life  is  a  bewildered  and  unhappy  state,  inca- 
pable of  rest  or  tranquillity.  For  to  such  a 
one,  the  general  applause  of  valour,  .wit,  nay 
of  honesty  itself,  can  give  him  but  a  very  feeble 
comfort ;  since  it  is  capable  of  being  intepi 
rupted  by  any  one  who  wants  either  under- 
standing or  good- nature  to  see  or  acknowledge 
such  excellencies.  This  rule  is  so  necessary^ 
that  one  may  very  safely  say,  it  Is  impossible 
to  know  any  true  relish  of  our  being  without 
it.  Look  about  you  in  common  life  among  the 
ordinary  race  of  mankind,  and  you  will  find 
merit  in  every  kind  is  allowed  only  to  those 
who  are  in  particular  districts  or  sets  of  com- 
pany ;  but,  since  men  can  have  little  pleasure 
in  these  faculties  which  denominate  them  per* 
sons  of  distinction,  let  them  give  up  such  an 
empty  pursuit,  and  think  nothing  essential  to 
happiness  but  what  is  in  their  own  power  ;  the 
capacity  of  reflecting  with  pleasure  on  their 
own  actions,  however  they  are  interpreted* 

It  is  so  evident  a  truth,  that  it  is  only  in  our 
own  bosoms  we  are  to  search  for  any  thing  to 
make  us  happy,  that  it  is,  methinks,  a  disgrace 
to  our  nature  to  talk  of  taking  our  measures 
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lestt  dtviation  from  the  rulet  of  honour  intro- 
ducei  a  train  of  Dumberlctt  evUi,  and  involvet 
bim  in  inexplicable  masea.  He  tbat  bas  en- 
tered into  (ailt  bas  bid  adieu  to  rest ;  and 
every  criminal  bas  bis  sbaic  of  ibe  roiseiy  o- 
pressed  so  empbaticalljr  in  tbe  trafedian. 


It  was  iritb*detcstation  of  any  other  pwideur 
but  tbe  ealm  command  of  bis  own  passions, 
that  tbe  excellent  Mr.  Cowler  cries  out  with 
so  much  justice : 

If  c*er  unbiiioo  did  my  fancy  dicau 
Wkh  any  tbongta  fo  mean  as  to  be  freai, 
Coodow,  beaven.  itill  from  bm  to  remove 
IW  bMnMeMcaiiifaorikMlifillovci 


^^■*^^^**' 


^m^^^r* » 


ofoM 

Calo't  virtncy  we  are  tokt, 
Ofltn  wiUi  a  bampcr  glow'a 
And  Willi  tocUl  raptures  ftow'd. 


No.  252.]    Smiurday^  November  18, 1710. 

Narrator  et  priiici  Catonto 

Upt.  S  (kU  xsL  11. 


Fi-ancis, 

F^om  my  own  Apartment^  November  17. 

Thb  followinfc  letter,  and  several  others  to 
the  same  pur|Kne,  accuse  me  of  a  rigour  of 
which  I  am  far  from  beings  ^ilty,  to  w.t,  the 
disallowiog  the  cheerful  use  of  wine. 

From  my  Coontry-boose, 
•  M  a.  BICK EKSTA  FF,  October  25. 

'  Your  discourse  against  drinking,  in  Tues. 
day's  Tatler>  I  like  well  enough  in  the  main ; 
but,  in  my  humble  opiuion,  you  are  become 
too  rif  idy  where  you  say  to  this  effect :  **  Were 
there  only  this  single  consideration,  that  we 
are  tbe  less  masters  of  ourselves  if  we  drink 
the  least  proportion  beyond  the  exigence  of 
thirst."  I  hope  no  one  drinks  wine  to  alUy 
this  appetite.  This  seems  to  be  designed  for  a 
loftier  indulgence  of  nature;  for  it  were  hard 
to  suppose  tbat  the  Author  of  Nature,  who  im- 
posed upon  her  her  necessities  and  pains,  does 
tiot  allow  her  her  proper  pleasures ;  and  we 
may  reckon  among  the  latter  the  moderate  use 
of  the  grape.  Though  I  am  as  much  against 
4l&cess,  or  whatever  approaches  it  as  yourself ; 
vet  I  conceive  one  may  safely  go  farther  than 
the  bounds  you  there  prescribe,  not  only  with- 
out loriieitiug  the  title  of  being  one's  own 
master,  but  also  to  possess  it  in  a  much  greater 
degree.  If  a  mans  expressing  himself  upon 
any  sul{ject  with  more  life  and  vivacity,  more 
variety  of  ideas,  more  copiously,  more  fluently, 
and  more  to  the  purpose,  argues  it ;  he  thinks 
clearer,  speaks  more  ready,  and  with  greater 
choice  of  comprehensive  and  significant  terms. 
I  have  the  good  fortune  now  to  be  intimate 
with  a  gentleman*  remarkable  for  this  temper, 
who  bas  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wit  to  eu- 
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teftaiD  tbe  eurious,  tbe  grave,  the  humorous* 
and  the  frolic.  He  can  transform  himself  into 
different  shapes,  and  adapt  himself  to  ereiy 
company ;  yet  in  a  coffee^MMise,  or  in  tbe  or- 
dinary coarse  of  atEurs,  be  appears  rather  dall 
than  sprightly.  You  can  seldom  get  bim  to 
the  tavern ;  but  when  once  be  is  arrived  to  bk 
pint»  and  begins  to  look  about  and  like  his 
company, you  admire  a  thousand  things  in  him, 
which  before  lay  buried.  I'hen  you  discover 
the  brightness  of  his  mind,  and  tbe  strength 
of  his  judgment,  accompanied  with  the  most 
graceful  mirth.  In  a  word,  by  thb  enlivening 
aid,  he  is  whatever  is  polite,  instructive,  and 
divertipg.  What  makes  bim  still  more  agree- 
able is,  that  he  tells  a  stoty,  serious  or  comical, 
with  as  much  delicacy  of  humour  as  Cervantes 
himself.  And  for  all  this,  at  other  times,  even 
after  a  long  knowledge  of  him,  you  shall  scarce 
discern  in  this  incomparable  persoD,  a  wbit 
mure,  that  what  might  be  expected  fn>m  one 
of  a  common  capacity.  Doubtless,  there  are 
men  of  great  parts  that  are  guilty  of  downright 
bashftilness,  that  by  a  strange  hesitation  and 
reluctance  to  speak,  murder  the  finest  and 
most  elegant  thoughts,  and  render  the  most 
lively  conceptions  flat  and  heavy. 

'  In  this  case,  a  certain  quantity  of  my  white 
or  red  cordial,  which  you  will,  is  an  easy,  but 
an  infallible  remedy.  It  awakens  tbe  judge- 
ment, quickens  tbe  memory,  ripens  the  un- 
derstandiiig,  disperses  melancholy,  cheers  tbe 
heart ;  in  a  word,  restores  the  whole  man  to 
himself  and  his  friends,  without  tbe  least  pain 
or  indisposition  to  the  patient.  To  be  taken 
only  in  the  evening,  in  a  reasonable  quantity, 
before  going  to  bed.  <Note :  My  bottles  are ' 
sealed  with  three  flower-de-luces  and  a  bunch 
of  grapes.  Beware  of  counterfeits.  I  am  your 
most  humble  servant,  &c.' 

Whatever  has  been  said  against  the  use  of 
wine  upon  the  supposition  that  it  enfeebles  the 
mind,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  the  duties  of 
life,  bears  [forcibly  to  the  advantage  of  that 
delicious  juice  in  cases  where  it  only  heightens 
conversation,  and  brings  to  light  agreeable 
talents,  which  otherwise  would  have  lain  coik 
cealed  under  tbe  oppression  of  an  unjust  mo- 
desty. I  must  acknowledge  I  have  seen  many 
of  tbe  temper  mentioned  by  this  correspondent, 
and  own  wiue  may  very  allowably  be  used,  in 
a  degree  above  tbe  supply  of  mere  necessity, 
by  such  as  labour  under  melancholy,  or  are 
tongue-tied  by  modesty.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
agreeable  change,  when  we  see  a  glass  raise  a 
lifeless  conversation  into  all  the  pleasures  of 
wit  and  good- humour.  But  when  Caska  adds 
to  his  natural  impudence  the  fluster  of  a  bottle, 
that  which  fools  called  fire  when  he  was  sober, 
all  men  abhor  as  outrage  when  he  is  drunk. 
Thus  he,  that  in  the  morning  was  only  saucy, 

is  in  the  evening  tumultuous.^  It  makes  one 
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tick  to  htfur  one  of  theie  fellows  say,  *  they 
love  a  friend  and  a  bottle.'  Noisy  mirth  has 
something  too  rustic  in  it  to  be  considered 
without  terror  by  men  of  politeness :  but,  while 
the  discourse  improves  in  a  well  chosen  com> 
pany,  firom  the  addition  of  spiriU  which  flow 
from  moderate  cups,  it  ikiust  be  acknowledged, 
that  leisure  time  cannot  be  more  agreeably, 
or  perhaps  more  usefully,  employed,  than  at 
such  maetings.  There  is  a  certain  prudence 
iA  this,  and  all  other  circumstances,  which 
makes  rij^t  or  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  ordi< 
nary  life.  Sir  Jeoffrey  Wildacre  has  nothing 
So  much  at  heart,  as  that  his  son  should  know 
the  world  betimes.  For  this  end  he  introduces 
him  among  the  sots  df  his  own  age,  where  the 
boy  learns  to  laugh  at  his  father  from  the  fa- 
miliarity with  which  he  sees  him  treated  by  his 
equals.  *  This  the  old  fellow  caJls  '  living  well 
with  his  heir,  and  teaching  him  to  be  too  much 
his  friend  to  be  impatient  for  his  estate.*  But, 
for  the  more  exact  regulation  of  society  in  this 
and  other  matters,  I  shall  publish  tables  of  the 
characters  and  relations  among  men,  and  by 
them  instruct  the  town  in  making  sets  and 
companies  for  a  bottle.  This  humour  of  sir 
Jeoffrey  shall  be  taken  notice  of  In  the  first 
place ;  for  there  is,  methinks,  a  sort  of  incest 
in  drunkenness,  and  sons  are  not  to  behold 
fathers  stripped  of  all  reverence. 

It  is  shocking  in  nature  for  the  young  to  see 
those,  whom  they  should  have  an  awe  for,  in 
circumstances  of  contempt.  I  shall  therefore 
utterly  forbid,  that  those  whom  nature  should 
admonish  to  avoid  too  gross  familiarities,  shall 
be  received  into  parties  of  pleasure  where  there 
is  the  least  danger  of  excess.  I  should  run 
through  the  whole  doctrine  of  dHaklug,  but 
that  my  thoughts  are  at  present  too  much 
employed  in  the  modelling  my  *  Court  of 
Honour,'  and  altering  the  seats,  benches,  bar, 
and  canopy  from  that  of  the  court  Wherein  1, 
last  winter,  sat  upon  causes  of  less  moment 
By  the  way,  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine, what  method  is  to  be  taken  to  make 
joiners  and  other  artificers  get  out  of  a  house 
they  have  once  entered  ;  not  [forgetting  to  tie 
them  under  proper  regulations.  It  Is  for  want 
of  such  rules  that  I  have,  -a  day  or  two  longer 
than  I  expected,  been  tormented  and  deafened 
with  hammers  ;  insomuch,  that  I  neither  can 
pursue  this  discourse,  nor  answer  the  following, 
and  many  other  letters  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. 

'MR.B[CKERSTAFr, 
'  We  are  man  and  wife,  and  have  a  boy  add 
a  girl ;  the  l^d  seventeen,  the  maiden  sixteen. 
We  are  quarrelling  about  some  parts  of  their 
education.  I,  Ralph,  cannot  bear  that  I  must 
pay  for  the  girl's  learning  on  the  spinnet,  when 
I  know  she  has  no  ear.  I,  Bridget,  have  not 
patience  to  have  my  son  whipped  because  he 


cannot  make  verses,  when  I  know  he  is  a 
blockhead.  Pt'ay,  sir,  inform  us,  is  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  all  who  wear  breeches  must  be 
taught  to  rhyme ;  all  in  petticoats  to  touch  an 
instrument?  Please  to  interpose  in  this  and 
the  like  cases,  to  end  much  solid  distress  which 
arises  from  trifling  causes,  as  it  is  common  in 
wedlock,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige  us  and 
ours, 

•BRmokx.      }    YOKEFELLOW.' 
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Concpexere,  silent,  anrecUsque  Mtribat  ascant. 
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If  then  some  fiave  and  pious  man  appear. 
They  hush  their  noise  and  lend  a  listening  ear. 

Dryden. 

Firom  niy  ownJpArtmtHi^  Nwember20. 

EXTRACT  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  COURT  OP 
HONOUR,  1710. 

Di»  Lnnae,  vicesimo  Noveuibris,  liort  nonft  Jiiiteineridiauli. 

The  court  being  icU,  an  oath,  prepared  by 
the  Censor,  was  administered  to  the  assistants 
on  his  right  hand,  who  were  all  sworn  upon 
their  honour.  The  women  on  his  left  hand 
took  the  same  oath  upon  their  reputation. 
Twelve  gentlemen  of  the  horse  guards  were  im- 
panelled, having  unanimously  chosen  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Truncheon,  who  is  their  right-hand  man 
in  the  troop,  for  their  foreman  Jn  the  jury. 
Mr.  Truncheon  immediately  drew  his  sword, 
and,  holdhig  it  with  the  point  towards  his  own 
body,  presented  it  to  the  Censor.  Mr.  Bicker  • 
staff  received  it ;  and,  after  having  surveyed  the 
breadth  of  the  blade,  and  sharpness  of  the 
point,  with  more  than  ordinary  attention,  re- 
turned it  to  the  foreman  in  a  very  gracefiil 
manner.  1'he  rest  of  the  jury,  upon  (he  de- 
livery of  the  sword  to  their  fmneman,  drew  all 
of  them  together  as  one  roan>  and  saluted  the 
bench  with  such  an  air,  as  signified  the  most 
resigned  submission  to  those  who  commanded 
them,  and  the  g^atest  magnanimity  to  execute 
what  they  should  comnrand. 

Mr.  Bickerstaff,  after  having  received  the 
compliments  on  his  right  hand,  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  left,  where  the  whole  female  Jury 
paid  their  respects  by  a  low  courtesy,  and  fay 
laying  their  hands  upon  their  months.  Thei. 
forewoman  was  a  professed  Platonist,*  that 
had  spent  much  of  her  time  in  exhorting  the 
sex  to  set  a  just  value  upon  their  persons,  and 
to  make  the  men  know  themselves. 

There  followed  a  profound  silence,  when  at 
length,  after  some  recollection,  the  Censor, 
who  continued  hitherto  uncovered,  put  on  his 


*  Another  allnsion  to  Mrs.  Mary  Aitell,  and  to  her  book 
ciHitleil,  *  A  K-rhMis  proposal  (o  the  Ladles/  &c. 
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b*t  with  (reat  dignity  {  and,  after  baTiof^  oom- 
poted  the  brims  of  it  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  gravity  of  bit  cbaracter,  be  gave  the  follow- 
log  chaige;  wbicb  was  received  witb  silence 
and  attention,  that  being  tbe  only  applause 
wbicb  be  admits  of,  or  is  ever  given  in  bis 
presence: 

'  Tbe  nature  of  my  office,  and  tbe  solemnity 
of  tbis  occasion,  requiring  tbat  I  sboold  open 
my  first  session  witb  a  speecb,  I  sball  cast  wbat 
I  bave  to  say  under  two  principle  beads. 

'  Under  tbe  first  I  sball  endeavour  to  sbow 
tbe  necessity  and  usefulness  uf  tbis  new  erected 
court ;  and,  under  tbe  second,  I  sball  give  a 
word  of  advice  and  instruction  to  eveiy  con- 
stituent part  of  it. 

'  As  for  tbe  first,  it  is  well  observed  by  Pbse- 
drus,  a  beatben  poet : 

VUi  utile  cat  quod  tedmin,  frtutn  e<4  gloria. 

'  Wbicb  is  tbe  same,  ladies,  as  if  I  sbould  say, 
it  would  be  of  no  reputation  for  me  to  be  pre- 
sident of  a  court  wbicb  is  of  no  benefit  to  tbe 
public.  Now  tbe  advantages  tbat  may  ante 
to  tbe  weal  public  from  tbis  institution  will 
more  plainly  appear,  if  we  consider  wbat  it 
suffers  for  tbe  want  of  it.  Are  not  our  streets 
daily  filled  witb  wild  pieces  of  Justice,  and 
random  penalties.?  Are  not  crimes  undeter- 
mined, and  reparations  disproportioned  ?  How 
often  bave  we  seen  tbe  lie  punubed  by  deatb, 
and  tbe  liar  bimself  deciding  bis  own  cause ! 
nay,  not  only  acting  tbe  judge,  but  tbe  exe- 
cutioner !  Have  we  not  known  a  box  on  tbe 
ear  more  severely  accounted  for  tban  man- 
sUuighter?  In  tbese extrajudicial  proceedings 
of  mankind,  an  unmannerly  jest  is  frequently 
as  capital  as  a  premediuted  murder. 

'  But  tbe  most  pernicious  circumstance  in 
tbis  case  is,  tbat  tbe  man  wbo  suffers  tbe  in- 
jury must  put  bimself  upon  tbe  same  foot  of 
danger  witb  bim  tbat  gave  it,  before  be  can 
bave  bis  just  revenge  ;  so  tbat  tbe  punisbment 
is  altogether  accidental,  and  may  fall  as  well 
upon  tbe  innocent  as  tbe  guilty. 

'  I  shall  only  mention  a  case  wbicb  happens 
frequently  among  tbe  more  polite  nations  of 
tbe  wbrld,  and  which  I  tbe  rather  mention,  be- 
cause both  sexes  are  concerned  in  it,  and  wbicb, 
therefore,  you  gentlemen,  and  you  ladies  of  tbe 
jury,  will  the  rather  take  notice  of ;  I  mean, 
that  great  and  known  case  of  cuckoldom.  Sup- 
pusing  tbe  person  wbo  has  suffiered  insults  in 
his  dearer  and  better  half;  supposing,  I  say, 
this  person  sbould  resent  the  ii^uries  done  to 
his  tender  wife ;  wbat  is  the  reparation  be  may 
expect  ?  Why,  to  be  used  worse  tban  his  poor 
lady,  run  through  tbe  body,  and  left  breathless 
upon  tbe  bed  of  honour.  Wbat  then,  will  you 
on  my  right  band  say,  must  tbe  man  do  that 
is  affronted  ?  Must  our  sides  be  elbowed,  our 
»bins  broken  ?  Must  tbe  wall,  or  perhaps  our 
mistress,  be  tak^  from  us  ?  May  a  roan  knit 


bis  forehead  into  a  fh>wn,  tost  up  bit  arm,  ot 
pish  at  wbat  we  say,  and  must  tbe  villain  live 
after  it?  Is  there  no  redress  for  iqjured  honour? 
Yes,  gentlemen,  tbat  is  tbe  design  of  the  judi* 
cature  we  have  here  established. 

'  A  court  of  conscience,  we  very  well  know, 
was  first  instituted  for  tbe  determining  of  se- 
veral pointt  of  property,  tbat  were  too  little 
and  trivial  for  the  cognisance  of  higher  courts 
of  justice.  In  the  same  manner,  our  court  of 
honour  is  appointed  for  tbe  examination  of 
several  niceties  and  punctilios,  that  do  not  pass 
for  wrongs  in  tbe  eye  of  our  common  law& 
Rut  notwithstanding  no  legislators  of  any  nation 
have  taken  into  consideration  these  little  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  such  as  often  lead  to 
crimes  big  enough  for  their  inspection,  though 
they  come  before  them  too  late  fur  their  re- 
drett. 

'  Besidet,  I  appeal  to  you  ladies,  (hert  Air, 
Bickerttaff  turned  to  his  Uft  hand)  if  these 
are  not  tbe  little  stings  and  thorns  in  life,* 
tbat  make  it  more  uneasy  tban  its  most  sub- 
stantial evils?  Confess  ingenuously,  did  you 
never  lose  a  morning's  devotions  because  you 
could  not  offer  them  up  from  the  highest  place 
of  the  pew  ?  Have  you  not  been  in  pain  even 
at  a  ball,  because  another  has  been  taken  out 
to  dance  before  you  ?  Do  you  love  any  of  your 
friends  so  much  as  those  tbat  are  below  you  ? 
Or,  have  you  any  favourites  that  walk  on  your 
right  band  ?  You  bave  answered  me  in  your 
looks ;  I  ask  no  more. 

'  I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  my  dis- 
course, wbicb  obliges  me  to  address  myself  in 
particular  to  t^e  respective  members  of  tbe 
court,  in  wbicb  I  sball  be  very  brief. 

'  As  for  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  my  as- 
sistants and  grand  juries,  I  have  made  choice 
of  you  on  my  right  band,  because  I  know  you 
very  jealous  of  your  honour  ;Timd  you  on  my 
left,  because  I  know  you  very  much  concerned 
for  tbe  reputation  of  others  ;  for  which  reason 
I  expect  great  exactness  and  impartiality  in 
your  verdicts  and  judgments. 

'  I  must,  in  the  next  place,  address  myself 
to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  council :  you  all  know 
tbat  1  bave  not  chosen  you  for  your  knowledge 
in  tbe  litigious  parts  of  tbe  Uw ;  but  because 
you  bave  all  of  you  formeriy  fought  duels,  of 
wbicb  I  have  reason  to  think  you  have  repented, 
as  being  now  settled  in  tbe  peaceable  state  of 
benchers.  My  advice  to  you  is,  only  tbat  in 
your  pleadings  you  will  be  short  and  expressive. 
To  which  end,  you  are  to  banish  out  of  your 
discourses  all  synonymous  terms,  and  unneces- 
sary multiplication  of  verbs  and  nouns.  I  do 
moreover  forbid  you  tbe  use  of  tbe  words  aim 
and  likewise  s  and  must  further  declare,  tbat 
if  I  catch  any  one  among  you,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  using  tbe  particle  or,  I  shall 

'  — -  1 1  4 
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iMUotly  Older  ^.m  to  be  ftripped  of  his  gowiH 
And  thrown  over  the  bar. 
*  This  is  a  true  copy : 


CHARLES  LILLIE.' 


N.  B.  The  sequel  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
day  will  be  published  on  Tuesday  next. 
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£f4>r.  80<1.  iU.35. 
Frmmeis, 


From  my  own  Apartment^  November  22, 
Thbrb  are  no  books  which  I  more  delight  in 
than  in  travels,  especially  those  that  describe 
remote  countries,  and  give  the  writer  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  his  parts  without  incur- 
ring any  dainger  of  being  examined  or  contra- 
dicted. Among  all  the  authors  of  this  kind, 
our  renowned  countryman,  sir  John  Mande- 
Tille*  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  copious- 
ness of  his  invention,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
genius.  The  second  to  sir  John  1  take  to  have 
been  Ferdinand  Mendes  Pinto,f  a  person  of  in- 
finite adventure,  and  unbounded  imagination. 
One  reads  the  voyages  of  these  two  great  wits 
with  as  much  astonishment  as  the  travels  of 
Ulysses  in  Homer,  or  of  the  Red- cross  Knight 
in  Spenser.  All  is  enchanted  ground  and  fairy- 
land. 

I  have  got  into  my  hands,  by  great  chance, 
aeveral  moftuscripis  of  these  two  eminent  au- 
thors, which  are  filled  with  greater  wonders 
than  any  of  those  tbey  have  communicated  to 
the  public ;  and  indeed,  were  they  not  so  well 
attested,  they  would  appear  altogether  impro- 
bable.  I  am  apt  to  think  the  ingenkMis  authors 
did  not  publish  them  with  the  rest  of  their 
works,  kst  they  should  pass  lor  fictions  and 
fables :  a  caution  not  unnecessary,  when  the 
reputation  of  their  veracity  was  not  yet  estab- 
lished in  the  world.  But  as  this  reason  has 
now  no  further  weight,  I  shall  make  the  public 
a  present  of  these  curious  pieces,  at  such  times 
as  I  shall  find  myself  unprovided  with  other 
aobjeets. 

The  present  paper  I  intend  to  fill  with  an 
exiraci  from  sir  John's  journal,  in  which  that 
learned  and  worthy  knight  gives  an  account 
of  the  freexing  and  thawing  of  several  short 
speeches,}  which  he  made  in  the  territories  of 
Nova  Zembla.    I  need  not  inform  my  reader. 


speaking  of  abstracted  notions  clothed  in  a 
visible  shape,  he  adds  that  apt  simile  . — 
'  Like  worfti  oongealcd  in  nortlierD  air.'* 

Not  to  keep  my  reader  any  k>nger  in  suspense, 
the  relation,  pat  into  modem  language,  is  as 
follows : 

*  We  were  separated  by  a  storm  in  the  lati- 
tude of  eeventp'three,  insomuch,  that  only  the 
ship  which  I  was  in,  with  a  Dutch  and  Preneh 
vessel,  got  safe  into  a  creek  of  Nova  Zembla. 
We  landed,  in  order  to  refit  our  vessels  and 
store  ourselves  with  provisions.  The  crew  of 
each  vessel  made  themselves  a  cabin  of  turf 
and  wood,  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
to  fence  themselves  against  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  which  was  severe  beyond  imagina- 
tion. We  soon  observed*  that  in  Ulldog  to 
one  another  we  lost  several  of  our  words,  and 
could  not  hear  one  another  at  above  two  yards 
distance,  and  that  too  when  we  sat  very  near 
the  fire.  After  much  perplexity,  I  found  that 
our  words  froxe  in  the  air  before  they  could 
reach  the  ears  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  spoken.  1  was  soon  confirmed  in  this 
conjecture,  |when,  upon  the  increase  of  the 
cold,  the  whole  company  grew  dumb,  or  rather 
deaf;  (or  every  man  was  sensible,  as  we  after- 
wards found,  that  he  spoke  as  well  as  ever ; 
but  the  sounds  no  sooner  took  air  than  they 
were  condensed  and  lost.  It  was  now  a  mi- 
serable spectacle  to  see  us  nodding  and  gaping 
at  one  another,  every  man  talking,  and  no 
man  heard.  One  might  observe  a  seaman  that 
coukl  hail  a  ship  at  a  league's  distance,  beck- 
oning with  his  hand,  straining  his  lungt,  an/ 
tearing  his  throat ;  but  all  in  vain : 


'  —  Kec  Tox  nee  verba  neqanntiir. 
'  Nor  voloe,  nor  words  eosaed. 


Ovid. 


*  We  continued  here  three  weeks  in  this  dis- 
mal plight.  At  length,  upon  a  turn  of  wind» 
the  air  about  us  began  to  thaw.  Our  cabin 
was  immediately  filled  with  a  dry  clattering 
sound,  which  1  afterwards  found  to  be  the 
crackling  of  consonants  that  broke  aboye  our 
heads,  and  were  often  mixed  with  a  gentle 
hissing,  which  1  imputed  to  the  letter  »,  that 
occurs  so  frequently  in  the  English  tongue.  I 
soon  after  felt  a  breese  of  whispers  rushing  by 
my  ear ;  for  those,  being  of  a  soft  and  gentle 
substance,  immediately  liquified  in  the  warm 
wind  that  blew  across  our  cabin.    These  were 
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the  ship^  trtm  to  fo  to-bed.**  Thb  t  knew  to 
be  the  piloft  TOiee;  and,  upon  ncullecting 
myself,  I  concluded  that  be  had  ipoken  these 
frards  to  bm  some  days  before,  though  I  could 
not  bear  them  ootil  the  present  thaw.  My 
reader  will  easily  imagine  bow  the  whole  crew 
was  aoMsed  to  hear  eieiy  man  talklug ,  and 
•fe  no  man  openmg  his  mouth.  In  the  midst 
9f  this  great  surprise  we  were  all  in,  we  beard 
a  volley  of  oaths  and  certes,  Imting  fbr  a  kmg 
while,  and  uttered  in  a  very  hoarse  Toioe,  which 
I  knew  belonged  to  the  boatswain,  who  was  a 
very  choleric  fellow,  and  had  taken  his  oppor- 
tunity of  cursing  and  swearing  at  nse  when 
be  thought  I  eouki  not  hear  him  {  for  I  bad 
several  times  given  him  the  strappado  on  that 
acoovnt,  as  1  did  not  fail  to  repeat  it  fbr  these  his 
pkMis  soliloquies,  when  I  got  bim  on  ship-board. 

*  I  must  not  omit  the  names  of  several  beau- 
ties in  Wapping,  which  were  heard  every  now 
and  then,  in  the  mUst  of  a  long  sigh  that  ac- 
companied them;  as,  '*  Dear  Kate!"  '*  Pretty 
Mft.Peg«yr"  When  shall  I  see  my  Sue  again  T 
This  betrayed  several  amours  which  had  been 
eoneealed  until  that  time,  and  furnished  us  with 
a  great  deal  of  mirth  in  our  return  to  England. 

'  When  this  confusioo  of  voices  was  pretty 
well  ovtsr,  though  I  was  afraid  to  ofhr  at 
•peaking,  as  fearing  I  should  not  be  beard,  I 
proposed  a  visit  to  the  Dutch  cabiui  which 
lay  about  a  mile  farther  up  in  the  country. 
My  crew  were  eitremely  rejoiced  to  find  they 
bad  again  recovered  their  hearing  |  though 
every  man  uttered  bis  voice  with  the  same 
apprebenlioaB  that  I  had  done* 

' Et  timklt  Tcrba  fntermliM  letentat. 

Ovid,  Met  1 747. 

*  And  try'd  hi»  tongiM,  hk  iHaiee  Mftly  broke    Dryd. 

*  At  about  ^half-a*mile'a  distance  from  our 
eabhi  we  beard  the  groaninp  of  a  bear,  which 
at  first  startled  us;  batf  upon  enquhy,  we 
were  informed  by  some  of  our  company,  that 
he  was  dead,  and  now  lay  in  mlt,  having  been 
killed  upon  that  very  spot  about  a  fortnight 
beibre,  in  the  time  of  the  f^ost.  Not  far  from 
the  same  place,  we  were  likewise  entertained 
with  some  postbumoas  snarls,  and  barkings  of 
afbx. 

'  We  at  length  arrived  at  the  little  Dutch 
settlement;  and,  upon  entering  the  room, 
found  it  filled  with  sighs  that  smelt  of  brandy, 
and  several  other  unsavouiy  sounds^  that  were 
altogether  inarticulate.  My  valet»  wbo  was 
an  IrisbuMin,  fell  into  so  great  a  rage  at  whet 
he  heard,  that  be  drew  his  sword;  but  not 
knowing  where  to  lay  the  blame,  be  pot  it  op 
•gain.  We  were  stunned  with  these  coafased 
noises,  but  did  not  bear  a  single  word  until 
about  half  an  hour  after ;  which  I  ascribed  to 
the  harsh  and  obdurate  sounds  of  that  lan- 
guage, whicb  wanted  more  time  than  ours  to 
melt^  and  become  audible. 


'  After  having  here  met  with  a  very  bcitrty 
welcome,  we  went  to  the  cabin  of  the  French, 
who,  to  make  amends  for  their  three  weeks* 
silence,  were  talking  and  disputing  with  greater 
rapidity  and  confusion  than  I  ever  heard  in  an 
assembly,  even  of  that  nation.  Their  langua^ce, 
as  I  found,  upon  the  first  giving  of  the  weather, 
fell  asunder  and  dissolved.  I  was  here  con- 
vinced of  an  error  into  which  I  bad  before 
fallen:  for  I  fancied,  that  for  the  freezing  of 
the  sound,  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  wrapped 
up,  and,  as  it  were,  preserved  in  breath :  but 
I  found  my  mistake  when  I  heard  the  sound  of 
a  kit  playing  a  minuet  over  our  beads.  1  asked 
the  occasion  of  It;  upon  which  one  of  the 
company  told  me  that  it  would  play  there 
above.a  week  longer ;  **  for,*'  says  he, "  finding 
ourselves  bereft  of  speech,  we  prevailed  upon 
one  of  the  company,  wbo  had  his  musical  in- 
strument about  him,  to  play  to  us  from  mom. 
ing  to  niglit ;  all  which  time  we  employed  in 
dancing,  In  order  to  dissipate  our  chagrin,  et 
hier  le  temps." 

Here  sir  John  gives  very  good  philosophical 
reasons,  why  the  kit  could  not  be  heard  during 
the  frost ;  but,  as  they  are  something  prolix, 
I  pass  them  over  in  silence,  and  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  the  honourable  author  seems,  by 
his  quotations,  to  have  been  well  versed  In  the 
ancient  poets,  which  perhaps  raised  his  fancy 
above  the  ordinary  pitch  of  historians,  and  very 
much  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  hia 
writings. 

No.  365.]  Stiiurdof,  N09emb€r  2d,  1710. 

■        Nee  te  tnai  plorlma,  Pantbea, 
LabaiMia  ^IoIm,  iicc  ApoMnU  lninl«  tnlt. 

Comm  oowrn  the  km,  the  red'nlnc  doctor  sow 
Slides  off  relncUnt,  with  hit  meaniof  bow ; 
Drew,  leUert,  wit,  «ad  raertt,  plead  in  valo. 
For  bear  h«  ■■st,  locMgMJiy  aad  ^«iii. 

/>9m  my  own  Apartmemi,  November  84. 

'  To  the  Center  of  Great  Briiam. 

•SIR, 

^  i  AM  at  present  under  very  great  difficul- 
ties, which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one» 
besides  yourself,  to  redrew.  Whether  or  no 
you  shall  think  it  a  proper  case  to  oeme  be* 
fore  your  court  of  honour*  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
thus  it  is.  I  am  chaplain  to  an  honourable 
ramily»  very  regular  at  the  hours  of  devotioo> 
and,  1  hope,  of  an  unblameable  life ;  but  fbr 
not  offering  to  rise  at  the  second  course,  I 
found  my  patron  and  his  lady,  very  sullen  and 
out  of  humour,  though  at  first  1  did  not  know 
the  reason  of  it.  At  length,  when  I  happened 
to  help  myself  to  a  jelly,  the  lady  of  the  house, 
otherwise  a  devout  woman,  told  me,  that  it 
did  not  become  a  man  of  my  cloth  to  delight 
in  such  frivolous  food :  but  as  I  still  continued 
to  sit  out  the  lasf^  cpui^^^yi^  yesterday  in- 
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formtd  by  tbe  butler,  Ui«t  bit  kNpdsbip  bad  oo 
further  occasion  for  my  service.    All  wbicb  is 
humbly  submitted  to  your  oousideration  by, 
'  Sir,  your  most  bumble  servant^  &c/ 

Tbe  ease  of  this  gentleman  deserves  pity ; 
especially  if  be  loves  sweetmeats,  to  which,  if 
I  may  ^ess  by  his  letter,  be  is  no  enemy.  Jn 
tbe  mean  time,  I  have  often  wondered  at  tbe 
indecency  of  discbarciiiff  the  holiest  man  from 
tbe  table  as  soon  as  tbe  most  delicious  parts  of 
the  entertainment  are  served  up,  and  oould 
never  conceive  a  reason  for  so  absurd  a  custom* 
b  it  because  a  liquorish  palate,  or  a  sweet  tooth, 
as  they  call  it,  is  not  consistent  with  the  sanc- 
tity of  bis  character?  This  is  but  a  trifling 
pretence.  No  man,  of  tbe  most  rigid  virtue, 
gives  offence  by  any  eaoesses  in  plum*pudding 
or  plum-porridge,  and  that  because  they  are 
tke  firtt  partt  ^f  the  dinner.  Is  there  any 
thing  that  tends  to  incitation  in  sweetmeats 
more  than  iu  ordinary  dishes  ?  Certainly  not. 
Sugar- plums  are  a  very  innocent  diet,  and  con- 
serves of  a  much  colder  nature  than  your  com- 
mon pickles.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
tbe  ceremony  of  tbe  chaplain's  flying  awi^ 
from  the  dessert  was  typical  and  figurative,  to 
mark  out  to  the  company  bi^w  they  ought  to 
retire  from  all  tbe  luscious  baits  of  temptation, 
and  deny  their  appetites  tbe  gratifications  that 
are  most  pleasing  to  them ;  or,  at  leMt,  to 
signify  ibat  we  ought  to  stint  ourselves  in  our 
most  lawful  satisfactions,  and  not  make  our 
pleasure*  but  our  support,  tbe  end  of  eating. 
But  most  certainly,  if  such  a  lesson  of  tempers- 
ance  bad  been  necessary  at  a  table,  our  clergy 
would  have  recommended  it  to  all  tbe  lay- 
masters  of  families,  and  not  have  disturbed 
other  men's  tables  with  such  unseasonable  ex- 
amples of  abstinence.  The  original,  therefore, 
of  this  barbarous  custom,  I  take  to  have  been 
merely  accidental.  Tbe  chaplain  retired,  out 
of  pure  complaisance,  to  make  room  for  the 
removal  of  the  dishes,  or  possibly  for  the  rang- 
ing of  tbe  dessert.  This  by  degrees  grew  into 
a  duty,  until  at  length,  as  tbe  fashion  im- 
proved, the  good  man  found  himself  cut  off 
from  tbe  third  part  of  tbe  entertainment ;  and, 
if  tbe  arrogance  of  tbe  patron  goes  on,  it  is 


that  stand  near  fahn  |  and  distingaitbiiig  bim* 
self  by  voraciousness  of  appetite,  as  knowing 
that  his  time  is  short  I  would  fain  ask  these 
stiff-necked  patrons,  whether  tbey  would  not 
take  it  ill  of  a  chaplain,  that  in  bis  grace  after 
meat  should  return  thanks  for  the  whole  en- 
tertainment with  an  exception  to  tbe  dessert? 
And  yet  1  eannot  but  think  that,  in  such  a 
proeeeding,  he  would  but  deal  with  tbem  as 
they  deserved.  What  would  a  Roman  catbolio 
priest  think,  who  is  always  helped  first,  and 
placed  next  tbe  ladies,  sboukl  be  sea  a  clergy* 
man  giving  his  company  the  slip  at  tbe  firtt 
appearance  of  the  tarts  or  sweetmeats  ?  Would 
not  he  believe  that  he  had  the  same  antipathy 
to  a  candied  orange,  or  a  piece  of  puff- paste, 
as  some  have  to  a  Cheshire  cheese,  or  a  breast 
of  mutton  ?  Yet,  to  so  ridiculous  a  height  it 
this  foolish  custom  grown,  that  even  tbe  Christ- 
mas pye,  which  in  its  very  nature  is  a  kind  of 
consecrated  cake,  and  a  badge  of  distinction, 
is  often  forbidden  to  the  druid  of  the  family. 
Strange !  that  a  surloin  of  beef,  whether  boiled 
or  roasted,  when  entire,  is  exposed  to  his  utmost 
depredations  and  incisions ;  but,  if  minced  into 
small  pieces,  and  tossed  up  with  pluma  and 
sugar,  changes  its  property,  and  fbraootb,  it 
meat  for  bis  master. 

In  this  ease  I  know  not  which  to  censura» 
tbe  patron  or  the  chaplain;  the  insolence  of 
power  or  tbe  algectness  of  dependence.  For 
my  own  part,  1  have  often  blushed  to  see  a 
gentlemant  whom  I  knew  to  have  much  more 
wit  and  learning  than  n^yself,  and  who  wat 
bred  up  wtib  me  at  tbe  university  upon  tbe 
same  foot  of  a  liberal  education,  treated,  in 
such  an  ignominious  manner,  and  sunk  be- 
neath those  uf  his  own  rank,  by  reason  of  that 
character  which  ought  to  bring  him  honour. 
This  deters  men  of  generous  minds  from  pla- 
cing themselves  in  such  a  station  of  life,  and 
by  that  means,  frequently  excludes  persons  of 
quality  from  tbe  improving  and  agreeable  con- 
versation of  a  learned  and  obsequious  friend. 

Mr.  Oldham*  lets  us  know,  that  be  was  af- 
friglitad  from  tbe  thought  of  such  an  employ- 
ment, by  the  scandalous  sort  of  treatment 
which  often  accompanies  it : 

Some  think  Uteinadve*  exalted  to  Uie  aky. 
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Obterre  your  dkUnee»  aad  be  sare  to  iUmI 
Hard  by  Ibe  dstera  with  your  cap  in-hand : 
There  for  divenion  yon  may  pick  yoar  teeth. 
Till  the  kind  vokler  comes  for  yoor  relief.' 
Let  others,  who  snch  ineaoDessca  can  brook. 
Strike  coontenanee  to  every  great  man's  look ; 
I  rate  my  freedom  higlicr. 

This  author's  raillery  is  the  raillery  of  a 
friend,  and  does  not  turn  the  sacred  order  into 
ridieule ;  but  is  a  just  censure  on  such  persons 
as  take  advantage,  from  the  necessities  of  a 
mail  of  merit,  to  impose  on  him  hardships  that 
are  bj  no  means  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his 
profession. 


No  956.]     Tueidag,  N<nf€mber  S8, 1710. 

—  Mostmm  est  tantas  compooere  lites. 

nrg,  Ed.  fli.  108. 

Tls  oars  snch  warm  contentions  to  deddc. 

7%s  Procetdingt  <ifthe  Court  qf  Honour^  held 
in  Sheet 'lane  on  Monday  the  twentieth  of 
November t  1710,  hrfore  Isaac  Bickerstqff'j 
Esquire^  Censor  qf  Great  Britain. 

Peter  Plumb,  of  London,  merchant,  was 
indicted  by  tbe  honourable  Mr.  lliomas  Gules, 
of  Gule-hall  in  the  county  of  Salop,  lor  that 
the  said  Peter  Plumb  did,  in  Lombard- street, 
London,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  three 
in  the  afternoon,  meet  the  said  Mr.  Thomas 
Gules,  and,  after  a  short  salutation,  put  on 
his  hat,  value  fivepence,  while  the  honourable 
Mr.  Gules  stood  bare-headed  for  the  space  of 
two  seconds.  It  was  further  ur^ed  against  the 
criminal,  that,  during  his  discourse  with  the 
prosecutor,  he  feloniously  stole  the  wall  of  him, 
having  clapped  his  bacic  against  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Gules 
to  recover  it  again  at  his  taking  leave  of  him. 
The  prosecutor  alleged,  that  he  was  the  cadet 
of  a  very  ancient  family ;  and  that,  according 
to  the  principles  of  all  the  younger  brothers  of 
the  said  family,  he  had  never  sullied  himself 
with  business,  but  had  chosen  rather  to  starve, 
like  a  man  of  honour,  than  do  any  thing  be- 
neath his  quality.  He  produced  several  wit- 
nesses, that  he  had  never  employed  himself 
beyond  the  twisting  of  a  whip,  or  the  making 
a  pair  of  nut-crackers,  in  which  he  only  worked 
for  his  diversion,  in  order  to  make  a  present 
now  and  then  to  his  friends.  The  prisoner 
being  asked,  *  what  he  could  say  for  himself,' 
cast  several  reflections  upon  tbe  honourable 
Mr.  Gules ;  as,  '  that  he  was  not  worth  a 
groat;  that  nobody  in  tbe  city  would  trust 
him  for  a  halfpenny ;  that  he  owed  him  money, 
which  he  had  promised  to  pay  him  several 
times,  but  never  kept  his  word  :  and,  in  short, 
that  he  was  an  idle  beggarly  fellow,  and  of  no 
use  to  the  public'  This  sort  of  language  was 
very  severely  reprimanded  by  the  Censor,  who 
told  the  criminal,  *  that  he  spoke  in  contempt 


of  the  court,  and  that  he  should  be  proceeded 
against  for  contumacy,  if  he  did  not  change 
his  style.'  The  prisoner,  therefore,  desired  to 
be  beard  by  his  counsel,  who  urged  in  his  de> 
fence,  *  that  he  put  on  his  hat  through  igno- 
rance, and  took  the  wall  by  accident.'  They 
likewise  produced  several  witnesses,  that  he 
made  several  motions  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
which  are  generally  understood  as  an  invitatkm 
to  the  person  we  talk  with  to  be  covered ;  and 
that,  the  gentleman  not  taking  the  bint,  be 
was  forced  to  put  on  his  hat,  as  being  troubled 
with  a  cold.  There  was  likewise  an  Irishman, 
who  deposed, '  that  he  had  heard  him  cough 
three-and-twenty  times  that  morning.'  And 
as  for  the  wall,  it  was  alleged,  that  he  bad 
taken  it  inadveftently,  to  save  himself  frona  a 
shower  of  rain  which  was  then  fSslling.  Tbe 
Censor,  having  consulted  the  men  of  honour 
who  sat  at  his  right  hand  on  tbe  bench,  found 
they  were  all  of  opinion,  that  the  defence  made 
by  tbe  prisoner's  counsel  did  rather  aggravate 
than  extenuate  bis  crime;  that  the  motions 
and  intimatk>ns  of  the  hat  were  a  token  of 
superiority  in  eonversation,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  used  by  the  criminal  to  a  man  of  tbe 
prosecutor  s  cfbality,  who  was  likewise  vested 
:with  a  double  title  to  tbe  wall  at  the  time  c»f 
their  conversation,  both  as  it  was  the  upper 
hand,  and  as  it  was  a  shelter  from  tbe  weather. 
The  evidence  being  very  full  and  dear,  tbe 
Jury,  without  going  out  of  co«irt,  declared  their 
opinion  unanimously,  by  tbe  mouth  of  their 
foreman,  '  that  the  prosecutor  was  bound  in 
honour  to  make  the  tun  shine  through  the  cri- 
minal,*  or,  as  they  afterwards  explained  them- 
selves,  *  to  whip  him  through  the  lungs.' 

The  Censor  knitting  his  brows  into  a  frown, 
and  looking  very  sternly  u)>on  the  jury,  af^er 
a  little  pause,  gave  them  to  know,  '  that  this 
court  was  erected  for  the  finding  out  of  penal- 
ties suitable  to  offences,  and  to  restrain  the 
outrages  of  private-  justice ;  and  that  he  ex- 
pected  they  should  moderate  their  verdict.' 
The  Jury  therefore  retired,  and  being  willing 
to  comply  with  the  advices  of  the  Censpr,  after 
an  hour's  conversation,  delivered  their  opinion 
as  follows : 

*  That,  in  consideration  this  was  Pfeter 
Plumb*8  first  offence,  and  that  there  did  not 
appear  any  malice  prepense  in  it,  as  also  that 
he  lived  in  good  reputation  among  his  neigh- 
bours, and  that  his  taking  the  wall  was  only 
se  defendendOf  the  prosecutor  should  let  him 
escape  with  life,  and  content  himself  with  tbe 
slitting  of  his  nose  and  the  cutting  off  both  bta 
ears.'  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  smiling  upon  the  courts 
told  them,  '  that  he  thought  the  punishment, 
even  under  its  present  mitigation,  too  severe  ; 
and  that  such  penalties  might  be  of  ill  conse- 
quence in  a  trading  nation.'  He  therefore 
pronounced  sentence  against  tbe  criminal  in 
the  following  manner ;  '  that  his  hat,  whitit 
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VTM  the  inf  trametit  of  olTence,  should  be  for- 
felted  to  the  court ;  that  the  criminnl  should 
go  to  the  warehouse  from  whence  be  came, 
and  thenee,  as  oecaston  should  require,  proceed 
to  the  Exchange,  or  Garraway's  coffee-house, 
in  what  mminer  he  pleased ;  hut  that  neither 
he,  nor  any  of  the  family  of  the  Plums,  should 
herenfter  appear  In  the  streets  of  London  out 
of  their  coaches,  that  so  the  foot>way  might 
be  left  open  and  undhturbed  for  their  betters.* 
Datban,  a  pedling  Jew,  and  T.  R-— ,  a 
Welshman,  were  indicted  by  the  keeper  of  an 
alehouse  in  Westminster,  for  breaking  the 
peace  and  two  earthen  mugs,  in  a  dispute  about 
t he-antiquity  of  their  families,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  the  house,  and  disturbance  of  the 
whole  neighbouHiood.  Dathan  said  for  himt* 
self, '  that  be  was  provoked  to  it  by  the  Welsh- 
roan,  who  pretended  that  the  Welsh  were  an 
ancienter  people  than  the  Jews ;  whereas,'  says 
he,  '  I  can  show  by  this  genealogy  in  my  hand, 
that  I  am  the  son  of  Mesbech,  that  was  the  son 
of  Naboth  that  was  the  son  of  Shalem  that 
was  the  ton  of  — — /  The  Welshman  here 
interrupted  him,  and  told  him,  '  that  h** 
could  produce  shetmalogy  as  well  as  himself;' 
for  '  that  be  was  John  ap  Rice,  ap  Shen* 
ken,  ap  Shones.'  He  then  turned  himself 
to  the  Censor,  and  told  bim  in  the  same 
broken  accent,  and  with  much  warmth,  *  that 
the  Jew  would  needs  uphoU,  that  king  Cad- 
waHaderwa«  younger  than  Issachar.*  Mr.  Bick- 
erstaff  seen»ed  very  much  inclined  to  give  sen- 
tence against  Dathan,  as  being  a  Jew;  but 
finding  reasons,  by  some  expressions  which  the 
Welshroan  let  ftUl  in  asserting  the  antiquity  of 
his  family,  to  suspect  that  the  said  Welshman 
was  a  PrsB-Adamite,  he  suffered  the  jury  to  go 
out,  without  any  previous  admonition.  After 
aoose  time  they  retoroed,  and  gave  their  verdict 
'  that  it  appearing  the  persons  at  the  bar  did 
neither  of  them  wear  a  sword,  and  that  conse. 
qiiently  they  had  no  right  to  quarrel  upon  a 
point  of  honour ;  to  prevent  such  frivolous  ap- 
peals for  the  future,  they  should  both  of  them 
be  tossed  hi  the  same  blanket,  and  there  aiQust 

*I«A   •ttn^mnrifv  as   fkow   oauIH    JIflPriH*  on  it  be- 


resulvttd  never  to  depart  from,  and  which,  as 
he  conceived,  would  very  much  conduce  to  the 
shortening  the  business  of  the  court:  1  mean, 
says  he,  *  never  to  allow  of  the  lie  being  given 
by  construction,  implication,  or  induction,  but 
by  the  sole  use  of  the  word  itself/  He  then 
proceeded  to  show  the  great  mischiefs  that  had 
arisen  to  the  English  nation  from  that  perni- 
cious monosyllable  ;  that  it  had  bred  the  most 
fatal  quarrels  between  the  dearest  friends; 
that  it  had  frequently  thiuned  the  guards,  and 
made  great  havock  in  the  army  ;  that  it  had 
sometimes  weakened  the  city  traioed* bauds; 
and,  in  a  word,  had  destroyed  many  of  the 
bravest  men  in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  For 
the  prevention  of  which  evils  for  the  future, 
he  instructed  the  jury  to  present  the  word  it- 
teif  as  a  nuisance  in  the  English  tongue ;  and 
further  promised  them,  that  he  would,  upbn 
such  their  preferment,  publish  an  edict  «f  the 
court,  fur  the  iutire  banishment  auU  exclusion 
of  it  out  of  the  discourses  and  conversation  of 
all  civil  societies. 

This  is  a  true  copy.        CHARLES  LlLl.iE. 

Monday  next   is  set  apart  fur  the  trial  uf 
several  female  causes. 

N.  B.  The  case  of  the  hasaock  will  come 
on  between  the  hours  of  nine  aiMi  ten* 
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In  novn  fcrt  uUmns  matatM  dieera  fbrmas 
Cnrponi :  DH,  csptis,  nam  vo*  mutistis  cl  iIUs. 

Aspirate  meis  I Ovid.  Met.  i.  1. 

X)f  iKKlias  chaogM  to  vtirions  forms  I  tiog, 
Te  ktmIs,  from  wlmm  ttiese  mlracics  did  spriuf, 
Asiist  me  in  ttiia  ardoooa  taAl 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  29. 

Every  nation  is  distinguished  by  productions 
that  are  peculiar  to  it.  Great  Britain  is  par- 
ticularly fruitful  in  religions,  that  shoot  up 
and  flourish  in  this  climate  more  than  in  any 
other.  We  are  so  famous  abroad  for  our  g^reat 
variety  of  sects  and  opinions,  that  an  ingenious 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  lately  retunied  from  his 
travels,  assures  me.  there  is  a  show  at  this 
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other  straog^e  creatures,  but  I  never  saw  lo 
p-eat  an  atiembly  of  spectators  at  were  met 
toother  at  the  opening  of  this  great  piece  of 
wax-work.  We  were  all  placed  in  a  large 
hall,  according  to  the  price  that  we  had  paid 
for  our  seats.  The  curtain  that  hung  before 
the  show  was  made  by  a  master  of  tapestry, 
who  had  woven  it  hn  the  figure  of  a  monstrous 
hydra  that  had  several  heads,  which  bran- 
dished out  their  tongues,  and  seemed  to  hiss 
at  each  other.  Some  of  these  heads  were  large 
and  entire;  and  where  any  of  them  had  been 
lopped  away,  there  sprouted  up  several  in  the 
room  of  them ;  insomuch,  that  for  one  head 
cut  off,  a  man  might  see  ten,  twenty,  or  a 
hundred,  of  a  smaller  size,  creeping  through 
the  wound.  In  short,  the  whole  picture  was 
nothing  but  confusion  and  bloodshed.  On  a 
sudden,'  says  my  friend, '  I  was  startled  with 
a  flourisb  of  mai^  musical  instruments  that  I 
had'  never  heard  before,  which  was  followed  by 
a  short  tune,  if  it  might  be  so  called,  wholly 
made  up  of  jars  and  discords.  Among  the  rest, 
there  was  an  organ,  a  bagpipe,  a  grooming 
board,^  a  stentorophontic  trumpet,  with  seve- 
ral wind  instruments  of  a  most  disagreeable 
sound,  which  1  do  not  so  much  as  know  the 
names  of.  After  a  short  iourith,  the  curtain 
was  drawn  up,  and  we  were  presented  with  the 
most  extraordinary  assembly  of  figures  that 
ever  entered  into  a  man's  imagination.  The 
design  of  the  workman  was  so  well  expressed 
in  the  dumb  show  before  us,  that  it  was  not 
hard  fur  an  Englishman  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  it. 

The  principal  figures  were  placed  in  a  row, 
consisting  of  seven  persons.  The  middle  figure, 
which  immediately  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  company,  and  was  much  bigger  than 
the  rest,  was  formed  like  a  matron,  dressed  in 
the  habit  of  an  elderly  woman  of  quality  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  days.  The  most  remarkable 
parts  of  her  dress  were,  the  beaver  with  the 
steeple  crown,  the  scarf  that  was  darker  than 
sable,  and  the  lawn  apron  that  was  whiter  than 
ermUie.  Her  gown  was  of  the  richest  black 
velvet ;  and,  just  upon  her  heart,  studded  with 


of  her,  that  the  tears  ran  down  my  lace  as 
I  looked  upon  her ;  and  still  the  more  I  looked 
upon  her,  the  more  ray  heart  was  melted  with 
the  sentiments  of  filial  tenderness  and  duty. 
I  discovered  every  moment  something  lo  charm- 
in  this  figure,  that  I  could  scarce  take  my 
eyes  off  it.  On  its  right  hand  there  sat  the 
%ure  of  a  woman  so  covered  with  oreamciits» 
that  her  face,  her  body,  and  her  hands,  were 
almost  entirely  bid  under  them.  The  little 
you  couM  see  of  her  face  was  painted;  and, 
what  1  thought  very  odd,  had  soroethiog  in  it 
like  artificial  wrinkles;  but  I  was  the  Itss  sur- 
prised at  it,  when  I  saw  upon  her  forehead  an 
old-fashioned  tower  of  gray-hairs.  Her  bead- 
dress  ruse  very  high  by  three  several  stories  ot 
degrees  ;  her  garments  bad  a  thousand  ookMm 
in  them,  and  were  embroidered  with  crosaes  in 
gold,  silver,  and  silk.  She  had  nothli^  on  so 
much  as  a  glove  or  a  slipper,  which  was  not 
marked  with  this  figure ;  nay,  so  soperstltioualy 
fond  did  she  appear  of  it,  that  she  sat  eruas- 
legged.  I  was  quickly  sick  of  this  tawdry  coi»- 
position  of  ribbands,  silks,  and  jewels,  and  there- 
fore  cast  my  eye  on  a  dame  which  was  just  the 
reverse  of  it.  I  need  nut  tell  my  reader,  that 
the  lady  before  described  was  Popeiy,  or  that 
she  I  am  going  to  describe  is  Presbytery.  She 
sat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  venerable  matron^ 
and  so  much  resembled  her  in  the  featuraa  of 
her  countenance,  that  she  seemed  her  sister ; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  one  observed  a  like- 
ness in  her  beauty,  one  could  not  but  take  no- 
tice, that  there  was  something  in  it  sickly  and 
splenetic.  Her  face  had  enough  to  diaoover  the 
relation ;  but  it  was  drawn  up  into  a  pcevisli 
figure,  soured  with  discontent,  and  overcast 
with  melancholy.  She  seemed  offended  at  the 
matron  for  the  shape  of  her  hat,  as  too  much 
resembling  the  triple  coronet  uf  the  person  who 
sat  by  her.  One  might  see  likewise,  that  abe 
dissented  from  the  white  apron  and  the  croaa; 
for  which  reasons  she  had  made  herself  a  plain 
homely  dowdy,  and  turned  her  face  towsutia 
the  sectaries  that  sat  on  her  left  hand,  as  being 
afraid  of  looking  upon  the  matroa,  lest  she 
should  see  the  harlot  by  her. 
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^  I  bave  now/  continued  my  friend*  *  given 
you  an  account  of  thote  who  were  placed  on 
the  right  band  of  the  matron,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  they  sat,  were 
DeiuDy  Judaism,  and  Popery.  On  the  left- 
band,  as  I  told  you,  appeared  Presbytery.  The 
next  to  her  was  a  Agore  which  somewhat  puz- 
zled me:  it  was  that  of  a  man  loolcing,  with 
horror  in  his  eyes,  upon  a  silver  bason  filled 
with  water.  Observiag  something  in  his  coun- 
tenance that  looked  like  lunacy,  I  fancied  at 
firsty  that  he  was  to  expreu  that  kind  of  dis- 
traction whith  the  physicians  call  the  Hydro- 
phobia t  but  considering  what  the  intention 
of  the  show  was,  I  immediately  recollected 
myself,  and  concluded  it  to  be  Anabaptism. 

*  The  nezt  figure  was  a  man  that  sat  under  a 
most  profound  composure  of  mind.  He  wore 
a  hat  whose  brims  were  exactly  parallel  with 
the  horizon.  His  garment  bad  neither  sleeve 
nor  skirt,  nor  so  much  as  a  superfluous  button. 
What  they  called  his  cravat,  was  a  i'lttle  piece 
of  white  linen  quilled  with  great  exactneu,  and 
hanging  below  his  chin  about  two  inches.  See- 
ing a  tM>ok  in  bis  hand,  I  asked  our  artist  what 
it  was;  who  told  me  it  was  ''Tbe  Quaker's 
religion ;"  upon  which  I  desired  a  sight  of  it. 
Upon  perusal,  I  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a 
new-fashioned  grammar,  or  an  art  of  abridging 
ordinary  discourse.  The  nouns  wero  reduced 
to  a  very  small  nunaber,  as  ihe  Light,  FHend, 
Babylon,  The  principal  of  his  pronouns  was 
thou ;  and  as  for  you,  ye,  and  yours,  I  found 
they  were  not  looked  upon  as  parts  of  speech 
in  this  grammar.  All  the  verbs  wanted  the 
aecond  person  plural ;  the  participles  ended  all 
in  tn^  or  ed,  which  were  marked  with  a  parti- 
cular accent.  There  were  iio  advertM  4>eeides 
yea-hnd  nay.  The  same  thrift  was  observed  in 
the  prepositions.  The  conjunctions  were  only 
hem  !  and  ha  /  and  the  intcriectioos  brought 
under  the  three  heads  of  sighing ^  sobbing,  and 
groaning, 

*  There  was  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  a 
little  nomenclature,  called,  "The  Christian 
Man's  Vocabulary,*'  which  gave  new  appella- 
tk>ns,  or,  if  you  will.  Christian  names,  to  almost 
every  thing  in  KfSe.  1  replaced  the  book  in  the 
band  of  the  figure,  aot  without  admiring  the 
simplicity  of  its  gari>,  speech,  and  behaviour. 

'  Just  opposite  to  this  row  of  religions,  there 
was  a  statue  dressed  in  a  fuofs  coat  with  a  cap 
of  bells  upon  his  head,  laughing  and  pointing 
mt  the  figures  that  stood  before  him.  This 
idiot  is  supposed  to  say  in  his  heart  what 
David's  fool  did  some  thousands  of  years  ago, 
and  was  therefore  designed  as  a  proper  repre- 
sentative  of'  those  among  us  who  are  called 
Atheists  and  Infidels  by  others,  and  Free-think- 
ers by  themselves. 

'  There  were  many  other  groups  of  figures 
which  1  did  not  know  the  meaning  of;  but 
•eeiog  a  collection  of  both  sexes  turning  their 


backs  upon  the  company,  and  laying  their 
heads  very  close  together,  I  enquired  after  their 
religion,  and  found  that  they  called  themselves 
the  Philadelphians,  or  the  family  of  love. 

'  In  the  opposite  corner  there  sat  another 
little  congregation  of  strange  figures,  opening 
their  mouths  as  wide  as  they  could  gape,  and 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  sweet  singers 
of  Israel. 

'  J  must  not  omit,  that  in  this  assembly  of 
wax  there  were  several  pieces  that  moved  by 
clock-work,  and  gave  great  satisfactkm  to  the 
spectators.  Behind  the  matron  there  stood 
one  of  these  figures,  and  behind  Popeiy  an- 
other, which,  as  the  artist  told  us,  were  each 
of  them  tne  genius  of  the  person  they  attended. 
That  behiod  Popery  represented  persecution, 
and  the  other  moderation.  The  first  of  these 
moved  by  secret  springs  towards  a  great  heap 
of  dead  bodies,  that  lay  piled  upon  one  another 
at  a  considerable  distance  behind  the  principal 
figures.  There  were  written  on  the  foreheads 
of  these  dead  men,  several  hard  words,  as,  Prm- 
Adamites,  Sabbatarians,  Cameronians,  Aiug" 
gletonians,  Brownists,  Independants,  Atason- 
ites,  Camisars,  and  the  lake.  At  the  approach 
of  persecution,  it  was  so  contrived,  that,  as  she 
held  up  her  bloody  flag,  the  whole  assemb^ 
of  dead  men,  like  those  in  the  "  Rehearsal," 
started  up  and  drew  their  swords.  This  was 
followed  by  great  clashiugs  and  noise,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  the  figure  of  mo- 
deration moved  gently  towards  this  new  army, 
which,  upon  her  holding  up  a  paper  in  her 
hand,  inscribed  *'  Liberty  of  conscience,"  im- 
mediately fell  into  a  heap  of  carcasses,  remain- 
ing in  the  same  quiet  posture,  in  which  they 
lay  at  first.' 


^  ^^^^s»^^^  ^^  #  « 
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OecidH  miierot  onmbe  repaUU— 

Juv,  Sac  vU.  l&l. 
llienBic  stale  ^rUndt,  terv'd  np  o*cr  and  o'er. 
The  atomach  naincatca  R.  Wymu, 

From  my  own  Jpartment,  December  I. 
Whbn  a  man  Iceeps  a  constant  table,  he 
may  be  allowed  sometimes  to  serve  up  a  cold 
dish  of  meat,  or  toss  4ip  the  fragments  of  a 
feast  in  a  ragout.  I  have  sometimes,  in  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  been  obliged  -to  take 
the  same  kind  of  liberty,  and  to  entertain  my 
reader  with  the  leavings  of  a  former  treat.  I 
must  this  day  have  recourse  to  tbe  same  me- 
thod, and  beg  my  guests  to  sit  down  to  a  kind 
of  Saturday's  dinner.  To  let  the  metaphor 
rest';  I  intend  to  fill  up  this  paper  with  a 
bundle  of  letters,  relating  to  subjects  on  which 
I  have  formerly  treated ;  and  bave  ordered  my 
bookseller  to  print,  at  the  end  of  each  letter, 
the  minutes  with  which  I  indorsed  it,  after  the 
first  perusal  of  it.Digitized  by  LnOOQ  IC 
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*  To  Isaac  Bicherttaff\  Esqmre. 


•  shi,  ,  Nov.  C2,  irio. 

'  DmiDg  yesterday  with-Mr.  South-BritUh 
itnd  Mr.  William  North-Briton,  tw^  gentlemen, 
wboi  before  you  ordered  it  otherwise,  were 
known  by  the  names  of  Mr.  English,  and 
Mr.  William  Scot:  among  other  things,  the 
maid  of  the  house,  who,  in  her  time  1  believe 
may  have  been  a  North- British  warming-pan, 
brought  us  up  a  dish  of  North- British  collops. 
We  liked  our  entertainment  very  well ;  only 
we  observed  the  table-cloth,  being  not  so  fine 
as  we  could  have  wished,  was  North-British 
etotb.  But  the  worst  of  it  was,  we  were  dis- 
turbed all  dinner.timc  by  the  noise  of  the 
children,  who  were  playing  in  the  paved  court 
at  North- Ikitish  hoppers;  so  we  paid  our 
North- Briton  sooner  than  we  designed,  and 
took  coach  to  North  Briton  Yard*,  about  which 
place  most  of  us  live.  We  had  indeed  gone 
a -foot,  only  we  were  under  some  apprehensions 
lest  a  North- British  mist  should  wet  a  South- 
Britiiih  man  to  the  skin. 

'  We  think  this  matter  properly  expressed, 

according  to  the  accuracy  of  the  new  style, 

settled  by  you  in  one  of  your  late  papers.  You 

will  please  to  give  yottr  opinion  upon  it  to, 

*  Sir,  your  most  humble  servants, 

•  J.  s. 
•M.  P. 

*  N.  R.' 

See  if  this  letter  be  conformable  to  the  direc- 
jttons  given  in  the  Taller  above-mentioned. 

•  To  Itaac  Bickerstqff',  Etquire» 

•  SIR,  Kent,  Nov.  es,  1710. 

*  A  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood,  wbo 
happens  to  be  brother  to  a  lord,  though  nei- 
ther his  father  nor  grandfather  were  %o,  is  per- 
petually making,  use  of  this  phrase,  "  a  person 
of  my  quality.''  He  has  it  in  his  mouth  Bfty 
times  a-day,  to  his  labourers,  his  servants,  his 
children,  his  tenants,  and  his  neighbours.  Wet 
or  dry,  at  home  or  abroadi  drunk  or  sober, 
angry  or  pleased*  it  is  the  constant  burden  of 
his  style.  Sir,  as  you  are  Censor  of  Great 
Britain,  as  you  value  the  repose  of  a  loyal 
eonnty,  and  the  reputation  of  my  neighbour, 
I  beg  you  will  take  this  croel  grievance  into 
your  consideration;  else,  for  my  own  parti- 
cular, I  am  resolved  to  give  up  my  farms,  sell 


close  siege  to  me,  and  carry  on  their  attacks 
with  all  possible  diligenee.  I  know  which  of 
them  has  the  Ant  place  in  my  own  heart,  but 
would  freely  cross  my  private  indinatioiis  to 
make  choice  of  the  man  who  lovet  me  best ; 
which  it  is  impossible  (br  me  to  know,  all  of 
them  pretending  to  an  equal  ,passion  for  oie. 
Let  me  therefore  beg  of  you,  dear  Mr.  Bieker- 
staff,  to  lend  m^  your  Itburiel's  spear,  in  order 
to  touch  this  troop  of  rivals;  after  which  I 
will  most  faithfully  return  it  to  you  again,  with 
the  greatest  gratitude.    1  am.  Sir,  &c.' 

Query  I.  What  figure  duth  this  lady  think  her 
lover  will  appear  in  ?  or  what  symptoms  will 
he  betray  of  bis  passion  upon  being  touched? 

3.  Whether  a  touch  of  her  fan  may  not 
have  the  same  efficacy  as  a  touch  of  IthuriePs 
spear  ? 

Ormt  LineolnVIon  S^iure, 
*  HONOUaED  SIR.  Nuv.  39. 

'  Gratitude  obliges  me  to  make  this  public 
acknowledgement  of  the  eminent  service  you 
have  done  myself  in  particular,  and  the  whole 
body  of  chaplains,  I  hope,  in  general.  Coming 
hfime  on  Sunday  about  dinner-time,  I  found 
things  strangely  altered  for  the  better;  tba 
porter  smiled  in  my  face  when  he  let  me  in, 
the  footman  bowed  to  me  as  I  passed  him,  the 
steward  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  Mrs.  Be^ 
trice  dropped  me  a  courtesy  as  she  went  alonj;. 
I  was  surprised  at  all  this  civility,  and  knew 
Dot  to  what  1  might  ascribe  it,  except  to  my 
bright  beaver  and  shining  scarf,  that  were  new 
that  day.  But  1  was  still  more  astonished  to 
find  such  an  agreeable  change  at  the  table. 
My  lord  helped  me  to  a  fat  slice  of  venison 
with  his  own  hand,  and  tay  lady  did  me  the 
honour  to  drink  to  me.  I  oflfered  to  rise  at 
my  usual  time ;  but  was  desired  to  sit  still, 
with  this  kind  expression,  "  Come,  doctor,  a 
Jelly  or  a  conserve  will  do  you  iki  barm ;  do 
not  be  afraid  of  the  dessert."  I  was  so  con- 
founded with  the  favoiu*,  that  I  returned  ray 
thanks  in  a  most  awkward  manner,  wondenog 
what  was  the  meaning  of  this  total  transfor- 
mation :  but  my  lord  soon  put  an  end  to  my 
admiration,  by  showing  me  a  pa|)er  that  chal- 
lenged you,  sir,  for  its  author ;  and  rallied  me 
very  agreeably  on  the  subject,  asking  me, 
*'  Which  was  best  handled,  the  lui^  or  hb 
chaplain  ?"  I  owned  myself  to  think  the  banter 
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•  MR.  CENSOR,  Oxtor.!,  Nov.  «?. 

*  I  be?e  read  your  acconnt  of  Nova  Zembla 
with  great  pleasure,  and  have  ordered  it  to  be 
transcribed  in  a  little  band,  and  inserted  in 
Mr.  Tonson's  late  edition  of  Hudibras.  I  could 
wisb  you  would  furnish  us  with  noore  notes 
upon  that  autbor,  to  fill  up  the  place  of  those 
dull  annotations  with  which  several  editions 
of  that  book  have  been  incumbered.  I  would 
particularly  desire  of  you  to  f^ve  the  world  the 
story  of  Taliacotius,  who  makes  a  very  emi- 
nent fi^re  in  the  first  canto ;  not  having  been 
able  to  meet  with  any  account  of  the  said 
Taliacotius  in  the  writings  of  any  other  author. 
I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect,  the  most 

humble  of  your  admirers, 

'  «  Q.  Z.' 

To  be  answered  next  Thursdy,  if  nothing 
more  material  intervenes. 

<MK.  CENSOR, 
'  In  your  survey  of  the  people,  you  must 
have  observed  crowds  of  single  persons  that 
are  qualified  to  increase  the  subjects  of  this 
glorious  island,  and  yet  neglect  that  duty  to 
their  country.  In  order  to  reclaim  such  per- 
SODSi  I  lay  before  you  this  proposal. 

'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

«TH.  CL/* 

This  to  be  considered  on  Saturday  next. 


No.  259.]     Tueadoify  Decmbet'  5,  1710. 

-—^  V«ut  ccostini  colambu.         Jut/.  Sat,  li.  63. 

Ccfiaarc  acqtiila  Ote  crow,  oNKtoraiis  llw  dove. 

Anofu 

A  Contirmaiion  ofi/ie  Journal  of  the  Cmri  of 
Honour,  held  in  Sheer-lanf,  on  Monday,  ike 
twenty-stventh  of  Nooemher,  bffore  I$aae 
JSickerttqjff\  Esq,  Censor  of  Great  Britain, 

Elizabeth  Makebate,  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Catharine's,  spinster,  was  indicted  for  sur- 
reptitiously taking  away  the  hassock  from 
under  the  lady  Grave-Airs,  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  five,  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-sixth 
of  November.  The  prosecutor  deposed,  *  that 
as  she  stood  up  to  make  a  courtesy  to  a  person 
of  quality  in  a  neighbouring  pew,  the  criminal 
coQ-veyed  away  the  hassock  by  stealth ;  inso- 
much, that  the  prosecutor  was  obliged  to  sit 
all  the  while  she  was  at  church,  or  to  say  her 
prayers  in  a  posture  that  did  not  become  a 
woman  of  ber  quality.'  The  prisoner  pleaded 
inadvertency ;  and  the  juiy  were  going  to  bring 
it  in  chance-medley,  bad  not  several  witnesses 
been  produced  against  the  said  Elizabeth  Make- 
bate,  that  she  was  an  old  offender,  and  a  wo- 
man of  a  bad  reputation.  It  appeared  in  par- 
iicuhu*,  that,  on  the  Sunday  before,  she  had 
detracted  from  a  new  petticoat  of  Mrs.  Mary 


•  TliQinas  Clcmcht.   See  Tat.  No.  86l. 


Doelittle,  having  said,  in  the  bearing  of  several 
credible  witnesses,  *  that  the  said  petticoat  was 
scoured,'  to  the  great  grief  and  detriment  of 
the  said  Mary  Doelittle.  There  were  likewisa 
many  evidences  produced  against  Che  criminal, 
that  though  she  never  failed  to  come  to  church 
on  Sunday,  she  was  a  most  notorious  sabbatb- 
breaker ;  and  that  she  spent  her  whole  time, 
during  divine  service,  in  disparaging  other 
people's  clothes,  and  whispering  to  those  who 
sat  next  her.  Upon  the  whole,  she  was  found 
guilty  of  the  indictment,  and  received  sentence 
'  to  ask  pardon  of  the  proaecutor  upon  her  bare 
knees,  without  either  cushion  or  hassock  under 
her,  in  the  foce  of  the  court. 

N.  B.  As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  executed 
on  the  criminal,  which  was  done  in  open  court 
with  the  utmost  severity,  the  first  lady  of  the 
bench  on  Mr.  Rickerstafs  right  hand  stood 
up,  and  made  a  motion  to  the  court,  *  that 
whereas  it  was  impossible  for  women  of  fashion 
to  dress  themselves  before  the  church  was  half 
done;  and  whereas  many  confusions  and  in- 
conveniencies  did  arise  thereupon;  it  might 
be  lawful  for  them  to  send  a  footman  in  order 
to  keep  their  places,  as  was  usual  in  other 
polite  and  well-regulated  assemblies.'  The 
motion  was  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  books, 
and  considered  at  a  more  convenient  tine. 

Charles  Carobrick,  linen-draper,  in  the  city 
of  Westminster,  was  indicted  for  speaking  ob- 
scenely to  the  lady  Penelope  Touchwood.  It 
appeared,  that  the  prosecutor  and  her  woman 
going  in  a  stage-coach  from  London  to  Brent> 
ford,  where  they  were  to  be  met  by  the  lady's 
own  chariot,  the  criminal,  and  another  of  his 
acquaintance  travelled  with  them  in  the  same 
coach,  at  which  time  the  prisoner  talked  bawdy 
for  the  space  of  three  miles  and  a  half.  The 
prosecutor  alleged, '  that  over-against  the  old 
Fox  at  Knightsbridge  be  mentioned  the  word 
linen ;  that  at  the  further  end  of  Ken^ngton 
he  made  use  of  the  term  smock ;  and  that,  be- 
folre  he  came  to  Hammersmith,  he  talked  al- 
most a  quarter  of  an  hour  upon  wedding'Skifts,' 
The  prosecutors  woman  confirmed  what  her 
lady  had  said,  and  added  further, '  that  she  had 
never  seen  her  lady  in  so  great  a  confusion, 
and  in  such  a  taking,  as  she  was  during  the 
whole  discourse  of  the  criminal.'  The  prisoner 
had  little  to  say  for  himself,  but  *  that  he  talked 
only  in  his  own  trade,  and  meant  no  hurt  by 
what  he  said.'  The  Juiy,  however,  found  him 
guilty,  and  represented  by  their  forewoman, 
that  such  discourses  were  apt  to  sully  the  ima- 
ginatk>n ;  and  that,  by  a  concatenatk>n  of  ideas, 
the  word  linen  implied  many  things  that  were 
not  proper  to  be  stirred  up  in  the  mind  of  a 
woman  who  was  of  the  prosecutor*s  quality, 
and  therefore  gave  it  as  their  verdict, '  that  the 
linen-draper  should  lose  his  tongue.'  Mr.  Bick- 
erstaff  said  he  thought  the  prosecutor's  ears 
were  as  much  to  blame  as  the  prisoner's  tonf~ 
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and  therefore  ^ve  sentence  ai  fbllowt :  *  that 
they  should  both  be  pkced  over-against  one 
aaother  in  the  midst  of  the  court,  there  to  re- 
main for  the  space  of  one  quarter  of  an  hour, 
during  which  time  the  linen-draper  was  to  be 
gaffgad,  and  tha  lady  to  hold  her  hands  close 
upon  both  her  ears ;'  which  was  executed  ao- 
oordingly. 

Edward  Callicoat  was  indicted  as  an  accom- 
plice to  Charles  Cambrick,  for  that  he^  the  said 
Edward  Callicoat,  did,  by  bis  silence  and  smiles, 
seem  toapprore  and  abc^  the  said  Charles  Cam- 
brick  in  every  thing  he  said.  It  appeared,  that 
the  prisoner  was  foreman  of  the  shop  to  the 
aforesakl  Charles  Cambrick,  and,  by  this  post, 
obliged  to  smile  at  every  thing  that  the  other 
should  be  pleased  to  say ;  upon  which  he  was 
JMquitted. 

Jodah  Shallow  was  indicted  in  the  name  of 
dame  Winifred,  sole  relict  of  Richard  Dainty, 
eaquire,  for  having  said  several  times  in  com- 
pany, and  in  the  hearing  of  several  persons 
there  present, '  that  he  was  extremely  obliged 
to  the  widow  Dainty,  and  that  he  should  never 
be  able  sufficiently  to  express  his  gratitude/ 
The  prosecutor  urged,  that  this  might  blast  her 
rcputatKMi,  and  that  it  was  in  effSect  a  boasting 
of  favours  which  he  had  never  received.  The 
prisoner  seemed  to  be  much  astonished  at  the 
aonstruction  which  was  put  upon  his  words, 
and  said,  *  that  be  meant  nothing  by  them, 
but  that  the  widow  had  befriended  him  in  a 
l«asey  and  was  very  kind  to  his  younger  sister.' 
The  Jury  finding  him  a  little  weak  in  his  un- 
derstanding, without  going  out  of  the  court, 
brought  in  their  rerdict,  ignoramui. 

Ursula  Goodenough  was  accused  by  the  lady 
Betty  Wou'dbe,  for  having  said,  that  she»  the 
lady  Betty  Wou'dbe,  was  painted.  The  prisoner 
Drought  several  persons  of  good  credit  to  wit^ 
nesf  to  her  reputation,  and  proved,  by  unde- 
niable evidences,  that  she  was  never  at  the 
place  where  the  words  were  said  to  have  been 
uttered.  The  Censor,  observing  the  behaviour 
of  the  proaecutor,  found  reason  to  believe,  that 
she  had  indicted  the  prisoner  for  no  other  rea- 
son, but  to  make  her  complexion  be  taken 
notice  of  $  which,  indeed  was  very  '.fresh  and 
beautiful :  he  therefore  asked  the  offender,  with 
a  veiy  stem  voice,  how  she  could  presume  to 
spread  so  groundless  a  report  ?  and  whether 
she  saw  any  colours  in  the  lady  Wou'dbe's  face 
that  could  procure  credit  to  such  a  falsehood  ? 
*  Do  you  see,'  says  he,  *  any  lilies  or  roses  in 
her  cheeks,  any  bloom,  any  probability  ?'  The 
prosecutor,  not  able  to  bear  such  language  any 
longer,  told  him, '  that  he  talked  like  a  blind 
old  fool,  and  that  she  was  ashamed  to  have  en- 
tertained any  opinion  of  his  wisdom  :  but  she 
was  put  to  silence,  and  sentenced  *  to  wear  her 
wuuk  for  five  months,  and  not  to  presume  to 
•bow  her  face  until  the  town  should  be  empty/ 

Benjamin  Buszard,  esquire,  was  indicted  for 


having  told  the  lady  Bverbloom  at  a  public  ball* 
that  she  looked  very  well  for  a  woman  of  her 
years.  The  prisoner  not  denying  the  fact,  and 
persisting  before  the  court  that  be  looked  upon 
it  as  a  compliment,  the  jury  brought  him  in 
non  compot  mentii. 

The  court  then  a4ionmed^  to  Monday,  the 
eleventh  instant.' 

Copia  vera  CHARLES  LlLUE. 

No.  «60.]    Thtradoy,  December  7, 1710. 

Noo  cvkanque  datam  at  hftbere  oaMun.  Mart* 

The  note,  *Us  mM,  Aows  boUi  oar  scorn  and  pride : 
And  yet  that  feaiare  b  to  tome  deoy'd.— A.  riyimr. 

F^om  my  own  Jpartmeni,  December  6. 
We  have  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  dia* 
sertation  upon  thumbs  in  Montaigne's  essays, 
and  another  upon  ears  in  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub/ 
1  am  here  going  to  write  one  upon  noses,  bar- 
ing chosen  for  my  text  the  following  verses  oat 
of  Hudibras : 

So  learned  Taliacodas  from 
The  brawny  part  of  porter*!  bom 
Col  supplemental  uoses>  which 
Lasted  as  long  as  parent  breech ; 
Bat  when  the  date  of  nock  was  oaf. 
Off  dropped  the  sympathcUe  snoot.* 

Notwithstanding  that  there  is  nothing  ob- 
scene in  natural  knowledge,  and  that  I  intend 
to  give  as  little  offence  as  may  be  to  readers  of 
a  well-bred  imagination ;  I  mtist,  for  my  own 
quiet,  desire  the  critics,  who  in  all  things  have 
been  famous  for  good  noses,  to  refrain  from  the 
lecture  of  this  curious  tract.  These  gentlemen 
were  formerly  marked  out  and  distinguished  by 
the  little  rbinocerical  nose,  which  was  always 
looked  upon  as  an  instrument  of  derision ;  and 
which  they  were  used  to  cock,  toss,  or  draw  up 
in  a  contemptuous  manner,  upon  reading  the 
works  of  their  ingenious  contemporaries.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  for  this  generation  of  men  that 
I  write  the  present  transaction. 


Mtuas  aptns  acotls 
Daribos  horam  hominnoi- 


Htfr. 


For  Uie  brisk  petolance  of  modern  wft. 

but  for  the  sake  of  some  of  my  philosophical 
friends  in  the  Ropal  Societif  who  peruse  dis- 
courses of  this  nature  with  a  becoming  gravity, 
and  a  desire  of  improving  by  them. 

Many  are  the  opinions  of  learned  men  con 
ceming  the  rise  of  that  fatal  distemper,  which 
has  always  taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  vent- 
ing its  spite  upon  the  nose.  I  have  seen  a 
little  burlesque  poem  in  Italian,  that  gives  a 
very  pleasant  account  of  this  matter.  The  fable 
of  it  runs  thus :  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  having 
served  during  the  siege  of  Naples  in  the  shape 
of  a  French  colonel,  received  a  vbit  one  night 
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from  Venus,  the  goddess  of  lore*  wbo  had  been 
always  his  professed  mistress  and  admirer.  The 
poem  says,  she  came  to  him  in  the  disi^ise  of 
a  suttliiig  wench,  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  under 
her  arm.  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  he  managed 
matters  so  well,  that  she  went  away  big-bellied, 
and  was  at  length  brought  to  bed  of  a  little 
Cupid.  This  boy,  whether  it  was  by  reason  of 
any  bad  food  that  his  father  had  eaten  during 
the  siege,  or  of  any  particular  malignity  in  the 
stars  that  reigned  at  his  nativity,  came  into  the 
world  with  a  very  sickly  look,  and  craay  con- 
stitution. As  soon  as  be  was  able  to  handle 
his  bow,  he  made  discoveries  of  a  most  perverse 
disposition.  He  dipped  all  his  arrows  in  poison 
that  rotted  every  thing  they  touched;  and, 
what  was  more  particular,  aimed  all  bis  shafts 
at  the  nose,  quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
his  elder  brothers,  who  had  made  the  hun»an 
heart  their  butt  hi  all  countries  and  ages.  'To 
break  him  of  this  roguish  trick,  his  parents  put 
him  to  school  to  Mercury,  who  did  all  he  could 
to  hinder  bim  from  demolishing  the  noses  of 
mankind ;  but,  in  spite  of  education,  the  boy 
continued  very  unlucky;  and,  though  his  malice 
was  a  little  softened  by  good  instructions,  he 
would  very  frequently  let  fly  an  envenomed 
arrow,  and  wound  his  votaries  oftener  in  the 
nose  than  in  the  heart.    Thus  far  the  fable. 

1  need  not  tell  my  learned  reader,  that  Cor- 
reggio  has  drawn  acupid  taking  his  lesson  from 
Mercury  conformable  to  this  poem ;  nor  that 
the  poem  itself  was  designed  as  a  burlesque  upon 
Fracastorius. 

It  was  a.little  after  this  fatal  siege  of  Naples, 
that  Taliacotius*  began  to  practise  in  a  town 
of  Germany.  He  was  the  first  love-doctor  that 
I  meet  with  in  history,  and  a  greater  man  in 
his  age  than  our  celebrated  doctor  Wall.  He 
saw  his  species  extremely  mutilated  and  dis- 
figured by  this  new  distemper  that  was  crept 
into  it ;  and  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  a  very 
seasonable  invention,  set  up  a  manufocture  of 
noses;  having  first  got  a  patent  that  none 
should  presume  to  make  noses  besides  himself. 
His  first  patient  was  a  great  man  of  Portugal, 
who  bad  done  good  services  to  his  country,  but 
in  the  midst  of  them  unfortunately  lost  his  nose. 
Taliacotius  grafted  a  new  one  on  the  remaining 
part  of  the  gristle  or  cartilaginous  substance, 
which  would  sneeze,  smell,  take  snuff,  pronounce 
the  letters  M  or  N ;  and,  in  short,  do  all  the 
functions  of  a  genuine  and  natural  nose.  There 
was,  however,  one  misfortune  in  this  experi- 
ment: the  Portuguese's  complexion  was  a  little 
upon  the  subfiise,  with  very  black  eyes  and 
dark  eye-brows ;  and  the  nose  being  taken  from 
a  porter  that  had  a  white  German  skin,  and  cut 
out  of  those  parts  that  are  not  exposed  to  the 
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*  Oatpar  Tullaeotlat  wai  a  profesMr  of  phytic  and  rar- 
gnry  at  Booonla,  wliere  be  was  bom  In  1480>  umI  died  in 


sun>  it  was  very  visible  that  the  features  of  hii 
face  were  not  fellows.  In  a  word,  the  Comdl 
resembled  one  of  those  maimed  antique  statues 
that  has  often  a  modem  nose  of  fresh  roarbla 
glued  to  a  face  of  such  a  yellow,  ivory  oon« 
plexion,  as  nothing  can  give  hot  age.  To 
remedy  this  particular  for  the  future,  the  dbc- 
tor  got  together  a  great  eoUeetion  of  porters, 
men  of  all  complexions,  black,  fair,  brown, 
dark,  sallow,  pale,  and  ruddy ;  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  patient  of  the  most  out-of-the- 
way  colour  not  to  find  a  nose  to  match  it. 

The  doctor's  house  was  now  veiy  much  en- 
larged, and  became  a  kind  of  college,  or  rather 
hospital,  for  the  fashionable  cripples  of  both 
sexes,  that  resorted  to  him  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Over  his  door  was  fastened  a  large 
golden  snout,  not  unlike  that  which  is  placed 
over  the  great  gates  at  Brasen-nose  college  in 
Oxford  ;  and,  as  it  is  usual  lor  the  learned  in 
foreign  universities  to  distinguish  their  houses 
by  a  Latin  sentence,  the  doctor  writ  underneath 
this  great  golden  froba$ci$  two  vertci  out  of 
Ovid: 

Miiltat  omnia  amant,babeC  el  ioa  castra  Cnpido ; 
Poutlce,  crede  mlbi,  mlUtat  omnb  amana. 

Ovid.  Amor.  £L  Iz.  1. 

Tbe  tolls  of  love  reqalre  a  warrior's  art ; 
And  every  lover  plays  tbe  soldier's  part. 

It  is  reported  that  Taliacotius  had  at  one 
time  in  his  house,  twelve  German  counts,  nine- 
teen Frendh  marquisses,  and  a  hundred  Spantoh 
cavaliers,  besides  one  solitary  English  esquire, 
of  whom  more  hereafter.  Though  the  doctor 
had  the  monopofy  of  noses  in  his  own  hands,  he 
is  said  not  to  have  been  unreasonable.  Indeed, 
if  a  man  bad  occasion  for  a  high  Roman  nose, 
he  must  go  to  the  price  of  it.  A  carbuncle  nose 
likewise  bore  an  excessive  rate ;  but  for  your 
ordinary  short  tumed-up  noses,  of  which  there 
was  the  greatest  consumption,  they  cost  little 
or  nothing ;  at  least  the  purchasers  thought 
so,  who  would  have  been  content  to  have  paid 
much  dearer  for  them  rather  than  to  have  gone 
without  them. 

I'be  sympathy  betwixt  the  nose  and  its  parent 
was  very  extraordinary.  Hudibras  has  told  us, 
that  when  the  porter  died,  the  nose  dropped  of 
course,  in  which  case  it  was  always  usual  to  re- 
turn the  nose,  in  order  to  have  it  interred  with 
its  first  owner.  The  nose  was  liken  ise  affected 
by  the  pain,  as  well  as  death  of  tbe  original 
proprietor.  An  eminent  instance  of  this  nature 
happened  to  three  Spaniards,  whose  noses  were 
all  made  out  of  the  same  piece  of  brawn.  They 
found  them  one  day  shoot  and  swell  extremely  ; 
upon  which  they  sent  to  know  how  the  porter 
did;  and  heard,  upon  enquiry,  that  the  parent 
^ihe  m$e$  had  been  severely  kicked  the  day 
before,  and  that  the  porter  kept  his  bed  oa 
account  of  the  bruises  which  he  had  received. 
This  was  highly  resented  by  the  Spaniards,  wh<r 
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found  out  the  person  that  had  nted  the  porter 
so  uamerciftiUy,  and  treated  him  in  the  santie 
manner,  as  if  the  indiinsity  had  been  done  to 
their  own  noses.  In  this  and  sereral  other 
eases  it  might  be  said,  that  the  porters  led  the 
gentlemen  by  the  nose. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  any  things  went  amiss 
with  the  note,  the  porter  felt  the  tthcU  of  it ; 
insomuch,  that  it  was  ^nerally  articled  with 
the  patient,  that  be  should  not  only  abstain 
from  all  his  old  courses,  but  should,  on  no  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  smell  pepper,  or  eat  mus> 
tard  ;  on  which  occanon,  the  part  where  the 
incision  had  been  nuule,  was  seiaed  with  un- 
speakable twinges  and  prickings. 

The  Englishman  I  before  mentioned  was  so 
very  irregular,  and  relapsed  so  frequently  into 
the  distemper  wbidi  at  first  brought  biro  to 
the  learned  Taliaeotius,  that  in  the  space  of 
two  years  he  wore  out  five  noses ;  and  by  that 
means  so  tormented  the  porters,  that  if  he 
would  have  given  five  hundred  pounds  for  a 
nose,  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  would 
accommodate  him.  This  young  gentleman  was 
born  of  honest  parents,  and  passed  bis  first 
years  in  fox-hunting;  but  accidentally  quitting 
the  woods,  and,  coming  up  to  London,  be  was 
so  charmed  with  the  beauties  of  the  playhouse, 
that  he  had  not  been  in  town  two  days  before 
be  got  the  misfortune  which  carried  off  this 
part  of  his  face.  He  used  to  be  called  in  Ger- 
many •  the  Englishman  of  five  noses,*  and  *  the 
gentleman  that  had  thrice  as  many  noses  as  be 
bad  ears.'  Such  was  the  raillery  of  those  times. 
I  shall  close  this  paper  with  an  admonition 
to  the  young  men  of  this  town  :  which  I  think 
the  more  necessary,  because  I  see  several-  new 
fresb-cokHired  feces,  that  have  made  their  first 
appearance  in  it  t^iis  winter.  I  must  there- 
fore  assure  them,  that  the  art  of  making  noses 
is  erdirely  lott:  and,  in  the  next  place,  beg 
them  not  to  follow  the  example  of  our  ordinary 
town  rakes,  who  live  as  if  there  was  a  Taliaeo- 
tius to  be  met  with  at  the  corner  of  every  street. 
Whatever  young  men  may  thhik,  the  nose  is 


Nr.  «61.]    SalunUt^  Duember  9,  1710. 

From  my  own  Apurtmeni^  December  8* 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  who  make  philosophy  the 
entertainment  of  their  lives,  to  turn  tbdr 
thoughts  to  practical  schemes  for  the  good  of 
society,  and  not  pass  away  their  time  in  fruit- 
less searches  which  tend  rather  to  the  ostenta- 
tion of  knowledge,  than  the  service  of  life.  For 
this  reason  I  cannot  forbear  reading  even  the 
common  bills  that  are  daily  put  into  people's 
hands  as  tljey  pass  the  streets,  which  give  iis 
notice  of  the  present  residence,  the  past  travels, 
and  infallible  medicines  of  doctors  useful  in 
their  generation,  though  much  below  the  cha- 
racter of  the  renowned  Taliaeotius.  But,  upon 
a  nice  calculation  of  the  successes  of  such 
adepts,  I  find  their  labours  tend  mostly  to  the 
enriching  only  one  sort  of  men,  that  is  to  say, 
the  society  of  upholders.  From  this  observa- 
tion,  and  many  others  which  occur  to  me  when 
I  am  numbering  the  good  people  of  Great 
Britain,  I  cannot  but  favour  any  proposal  which 
tends  to  repairing  the  losses  we  sustain  by  emi- 
nent cures.  The  best  1  have  met  with  in  this 
kind,  has  been  offiered  to  my  consideration,  and 
recommended  in  a  letter  subseribed  Thumaa 
Clement.  The  title  to  his  printed  artidet 
runs  thus :  '  By  the  profitable  society,  at  the 
Wheat-sheaf,  over  against  Tom*s  cofiee-house, 
in  RusseUstreet,  Covent-Garden,  new  propo- 
sals for  promoting  a  contribution  towards  rail- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  be  made 
on  the  baptizing  of  any  infant  bom  in  wedlodc.' 
The  plan  is  laid  with  such  proper  regulations, 
as  serve,  to  such  as  fall  in  with  it  for  the  sake 
of  their  posterity,  all  the  uses,  without  any  of 
the  inoonvenieiicies,  of  settlements.  Uy  this 
means,  such  whose  fortunes  depend  upon  their 
own  industry,  or  personal  qualifications,  need 
not  be  deterred,  by  fear  of  poverty,  from  that 
state  which  nature  and  reason  prescribe  to  ua, 
as  the  fountain  of  the  greatest  happiness  m 
human  life.  The  Censors  of  Rome  had  power 
vested  in  them  to  lay  taxes  on  the  unmarried ; 

And     I     fkinlr     I     nttnnn.^     aK^Mi    ntw    i i»%^r*» ■■> m. I »*mt 
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viet.  I  am  not  without  bopet,  that  from  thit 
slight  warning,  all  the  unmarried  men  of  for- 
tune, taite,  and  refinement,  will,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  become  loven  and  humble  serrant^ 
to  such  of  their  acquaintance  at  are  most  agree* 
able  to  them,  under  pain  of  my  bensures:  and 
it  IS  to  be  hoped  the  rest  of  the  world,  who 
remain  single  for  fear  of  the  encumbrances  of 
wedlock,  will  become  subscribers  to  Mr.  Cle- 
ment's proposal.  By  these  means  we  shall 
have  a  much  more  numerous  account  of  births 
in  the  year  1711,  than  any  ever  before  known 
in  Great  Britain,  wbere*  merely  to  be  born  is 
a  distinction  of  providence  greater  than  bemg 
bom  to  a  fortune  in  another  place. 

As  I  was  going  on  in  the  consideration  of 
this  good  office  which  Mr.  Clement  proposes 
to  do  his  country,  I  received  the  following 
letter,  which  seems  to, be  dictated  by  a  like 
modest  and  public  spirit,  that  makes  use  of 
roe  also  in  its  design  of  obliging  mankind  : 

•MR.B1CKBR3TAFF, 
*  In  the  royal, lottciy  for  a  million  and  a  half 
I  bad  the  good  fortune  of  obtaining  a  prize. 
Prom  before  the  drawing  I  had  devoted  a  fifth 
of  whatever  should  arise  to  me  to  charitable 
uses.  Accordingly,  1  lately  troubled  you  with 
my  request  and  commission  for  placing  half-a- 
doien  youths  with  Mr.  More,*  writing-master 
in  Castle-street,  to  whom,  it  is  said,  we  owe 
all  the  fine  devices,  flourishes*  and  the  com- 
posure of  all  the  plates,  for  the  drawing  and 
paying  the  tickets.  Be  pleased  therefore,  good 
sir,  to  find  or  make  leisure  for  complying  there- 
with* for  I  would  not  appear  concerned  in  this 
siuall  matter.    I  am  very  much 

'  Your  humble  servant,  &c* 

It  is  no  small  pleasnre  to  observe,  that  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  degenerate  age,  there  are 
still  spirits  which  retain  their  natural  dignity, 
and  pursue  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures : 
some  in  making  themselves  useful  by  professed 
service,  some  by  secret  generosity.  Were  1  at 
liberty  to  discover  even  all  the  good  f  know  of 
many  men  living  at  this  time,  there  would 
want  nothing  but  a  suitable  historian,  to  make 
them  appear  as  illustrious  as  any  of  the  noblest 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans.  The  cun- 
ning some  have  used  to  do  handsome  and  wor- 
thy actions,  the  address  to  do  men  services, 
and  escape  their  notice,  has  produced  so  many 
surprising  incidents,  which  have  been  laid  be- 
fore me  during  my  Censorship,  as.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  posterity,  would  absolve  this  age  of  all 
its  crimes  and  follies.  I  know  no  way  to  deal 
with  such  delicate  minds  as  these,  but  by  as<- 
suring  them,  that,  when  they  cease  to  do  good, 
I  shall  tell  all  the  good  they  have  done  already. 
Let,  therefore,  the  benefactor  to  the  youths 


•  In  Bfaney*li*  OrlgtaflDd  Proffrea  or  Letters,' 8VO.  n0S> 
pwrt  tt.  p.  109,  Is  toow  sccoent  of  Mr.  More. 


above-mentioned  continue  such  bounties,  upoa 
pain  of  being  publicly  praised.  But  there  Is 
no  probability  of  his  running  into  that  haxard  ; 
for  a  strong  habit  of  virtue  can  make  men  sus- 
pend the  receiving  the  acknowledgements  due 
to  their  merit,  until  they  are  out  of  a  capacity 
of  receiving  them.  I  am  so  very  much  charmed 
with  accidents  of  this  kind,  that  I  have  made 
a  collection  of  all  the  memorable  handsome 
things  done  by  private  men  in  my  time.  As 
a  specimen  of  my  manner  of  noting  such  ac- 
tions, take  the  following  fragment,  out  of  much 
more,  which  is  written  in  my  3rear*book,  on 
the  remarkable  will  of  a  gentleman,  whom  1 
shall  here  call  Celamico. 

*  This  day  died  that  plain  and  excellent  man, 
my  much-honoured  friend,  Celamico,  who  ba- 
queathed  his  whole  estate  to  a  gentleman  no 
way  related  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  bad  given 
no  sueh  expectation  in  his  life-time.' 

He  was  a  person  of  a  very  enlarged  soul,  and 
thought  the  nearest  relation  among  men  to  be 
the  resemblance  of  tlieir  minds  and  sentiments. 
He  was  not  mistaken  in  the  worth  of  his  suc- 
cessor, who  received  the  news  of  this  unexpected 
good  fortune  with  an  air  that  showed  him  less 
moved  with  the  benefit  than  the  loss  of  the 
benefactor. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  on  Monday,  the 
eleventh  instant,  the  case  of  the  visit  comes 
on,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  at 
the  Court  of  Honour ;  where  both  persons  are 
to  attend,  the  meeting  there  not  being  to  be 
understood  as  a  visit,  and  the  right  of  the  next 
visit  being  then  to  be  wholly  settled,  according 
to  the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff. 

No.  X62.]     Tuesday,  December  12, 1710. 

Verb)!  tofte  seqnens,  janctaiil  c«lli<1as  acrf, 
Oie  teres  medico,  palientcs  mdere  mores 
Doctns,  et  ingenao  culpam  dcflgere  Indo. 

Ptrs*  Sat.  V.  14. 

Soft  ekwntion  docs  thy  style  renown, 

And  the  sweet  accents  of  ili*>  peacefnl  f own } 

Ocntle  or  sharp,  nccurdinf  to  thy  choice, 

To  laa«h  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice.       Drydnu 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  COURT  OF  HONOUR,  &c. 

Timothy  Trbatall,  gentleman,  was  in« 
dieted  by  several  ladies  of  his  sister  s  acquain* 
tance  for  a  very  rude  affront  offered  to  them 
at  an  entertainment,  to  which  he  had  invited 
them  on  Tuesday,  the  seventh  of  November 
last  past,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine 
in  the  evening.  The  indictment  set  forth,  'that 
the  said  Mr.  Treatall,  upon  the  serving  up  ol 
the  supper,  desired  the  ladies  to  take  their 
places  according  to  their  different  age  and  se- 
niority ;  for  that  it  was  the  way  always  at  his 
table  to  pay  respeet  to  years.'  The  indktment 
I  added,  '  that  this  produoed  an  naspcakabkl 
3  M 
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confusion  in  the  eomf  tny ;  for  that  the  ladies, 
who  before  had  pressed  toother  for  a  place 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  imoRdiately 
crowded  with  the  same  disorder  towards  the 
cud  that  was  quit*  opposite  ;  that  Mrs.  Froot- 
ley  had  the  insolence  to  clap  herself  down  !at 
the  very  lowest  place  of  the  table ;  that  the 
widow  Partlet  seated  herself  on  the  right  band 
of  Mrs«  Frontley,  allc^ng  for  her  excose,  that 
no  ceremony  was  to  be  used  at  a  round  table ; 
that  Mr&.  Ftdf^t  and  Mrs.  Fescue  disputed 
above  half-an-hour  for  the  same  chair,  and 
that  the  latter  would  not  give  up  the  cause 
until  in  was  decided  by  the  parish  register, 
which  happened  to  be  kept  hard  fay.'  The 
indictment  further  saith,  '  that  the  rest  of  the 
company  who  sat  down  did  it  with  a  reserve  to 
their  right,  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  assert 
on  another  occasion ;  and  that  Mrs.  Mary 
Fippe,  an  old  maid,  was  placed  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  whole  company  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Uble,  from  whence  she  had  the 
confusion  to  behold  several  mothers  of  families 
among  her  inferiors.'  The  criminal  alleged 
in  his  defence, '  that  what  he  had  done  was  to 
raise  mirth,  and  avoid  ceremony  ;  and  that  the 
ladies  did  not  complain  of  his  rudeness  until 
the  next  morning,  having  eaten  up  what  he 
bad  provided  for  them  with  great  readiness  and 
alacrity.'  The  Censor,  frowning  upon  him, 
told  him,  '  tlMt  he  ought  not  to  discover  so 
much  lerity  in  matters  of  a  serious  nature  ;* 
and,  upon  the  jury's  bringing  him  in  guilty, 
sentenced  him  '  to  treat  the  whole  assembly  of 
ladies  over  again,'  and  to  take  care  that  he 
did  it  with  the  decorum  which  was  due  to  per- 
sons of  their  quality. 

Rebecca  Shapely,  spinster,  was  indicted  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  Smack,  for  speaking  many  words 
reflecting  upon  her  reputation,  and  the  heels 
of  her  silk  slippers,  which  the  prisoner  had 
maliciously  suggested  to  be  tuw  inchti  higher 
than  they  really  were.  The  prosecutor  urged, 
as  an  aggravation  of  her  guilt,  that  the  prisoner 
was  herself  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  forgery 
which  she  had  laid  to  the  prosecutor  s  charge  ; 
for  that  she,  the  said  Rebecca  Shapely,  did 
always  wear  a  pair  of  steel  bodice,  and  a  false 
rump.  The  Censor  ordered  the  slippers  to  be 
produced  in  open  court,  where  the  heels  were 
adjudged  to  be  of  the  statutable  size.  He  then 
ordered  the  grand  jury  to  search  the  criminal, 
who,  after  some  time  spent  therein,  acquitted 
her  of  the  bodice,  but  found  her  guilty  of  the 
rump :  upon  which  she  received  sentence  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases. 

William  Trippet,  esquire,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  brought  his  action  against  the  lady 
£lisabetb  Prudely,  for  having  refused  him  her 
hand  as  he  offered  to  lead  her  tu  her  coach 
from  the  opera.  The  plaintiff  set  forth,  that 
he  had  anUred  himself  into  the  list  of  those 
volunteers,  who  officiate  every  night  behind  the 


boxes  as  gentlemen-nsbert  of  the  playhouse 
that  be  had  been  at  a  considerable  charge  i« 
white  gloves,'periwigs,  and  snuff-boxes,  in  ordet 
to  qualify  himself  for  that  employment,  and 
in  hopes  of  making  his  fortune  l^  it.  The 
counsel  for  the  defendant  replied,  that  the 
plaintiff  bad  given  out  that  he  was  within  a 
month  of  wedding  their  elient,  and  that  she 
had  refused  her  hand  to  him  in  ceremony,  lest 
be  should  interpret  it  as  a  promise  that  she 
would  give  it  him  in  marriage.  As.4oon  as  the 
pleadings  on  both  aides  were  finished,  the 
Censor  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  he  cashiered  from 
bis  office  of  gentleman-usber  to  the  playhouse, 
since  it  was  too  plain  that  he  had  undertaken 
it  with  an  ill  design;  and  at  the  same  time 
ordered  the  defendant  either  to  marry  the  said 
plaintiff,  or  to  pay  him  half-a>-erown  for  tha 
new  pair  of  gloves  and  coach-hire  that  he  was 
at  the  expense  of  in  her  service. 

The  lady  Townly  brought  an  action  of  debt 
against  Mrs.  Flambeau,  for  that  the  said  Mrs. 
Rambeau  had  not  been  to  see  the  lady  Townly, 
and  wish  her  joy,  since  her  marriage  with  sir 
Ralph,  notwithstanding  she,  the  said  lady 
Townly,  had  paid  Mrs.  Flambeau  a  visit  upon 
her  first  coming  to  town.  It  was  urged  in  the 
behalf  of  the  defendant,  that  the  plaintiff  had 
never  given  her  any  regular  notice  of  her  being 
in  town  ;  that  the  visit  she  alleged  had  been 
made  on  Monday,  which  she  knew  was  a  day 
on  which  Mrs.  Flambeau  was  always  abroad, 
having  set  aside  that  only  day  in  the  week  to 
mind  the  affsirs  of  her  family :  that  the  servant, 
who  enquired  whether  she  was  at  home,  did 
not  give  the  visiting  knock :  that  k  was  not 
between  the  hours  of  five  and  eight  in  the 
evenifig:  that  there  were  no  candles  lighted 
up  I  that  it  was  not  on  Mrs.  Flambeau's  day ; 
and,  in  short,  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  es- 
sential points  observed  that  constitute  a  risit. 
She  further  proved  by  her  porter's  book,  which 
was  produced  in  eourl,  that  she  had  paid  the 
lady  Townly  a  visit  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  March,  just  before  her  leaving  the  town,  in 
the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  nine-ten,*  for 
which  she  was  still  creditor  to  the  said  lady 
Townly.  To  this  the  plaintiff  only  replied, 
that  she  was  now  under  covert,  and  not  liable 
to  any  debts  contracted  when  she  was  a  single 
woman.  Mr.  Bickerstaff  finding  the  cause  to 
be  very  intricate,  and  that  several  points  of 
honour  were  likely  to  arise  in  it,  he  deferred 
giving  judgment  upon  it  until  the  next  session 
day,  at  which  time  he  ordered  the  ladies  on  his 
left  hand  to  present  to  the  court  a  table  of  alt 
the  laws  relating  to  visits. 

Winifred  Leer  brought  her  action  against 


«  Not  nineteen,  but  on  the  very  last  day  of  1709-1O. 
was  a  nice  point ;  for,  according  to  ibe  manner  of  reclioa. 
ing  at  that  lime,  the  year  1710.  began  on  ibe  day  Miowtug. 
iliat  if,  on  the'Sdth  of  March.       1      r^r\r<i\r> 
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Richard  Sly  for  having  hrokeu  a  marriage- 
ton  tract,  and  wedded  another  woman,  after 
he  had  engaged  himself  to  marry  the  said 
IVinifred  Leer.  She  alleged,  that  be  had  ogled 
fter  twice  at  an  opera,  thrice  in  St<  James's 
church,  and  once  at  Powel's  puppet-show,  at 
frhich  time  he  promised  her  marriage  by  a  side- 
{^ance,  as  her  friend  could  testify  that  sat  by 
ter.  Mr.  Bickerstaflf  finding  that  the  defen- 
lant  had  made  no  further  overture  of  love  or 
marriage,  but  by  looks  and  ocular  engagement ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  considering  how  very  apt 
such  impudent  seducers  are  to  lead  the  ladies' 
hearts  astray,  ordered  the  criminal  '  to  stand 
upon  the  stage  in  the  Hay^market,  between 
each  act  of  the  next  opera,  there  to  be  exposed 
to  public  view  as  a  false  ogler.' 

Upon  the  rising  of  the  court,  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff  having  taken  one  of  these  counterfeits  in 
the  very  fact,  as  be  was  ogling  a  lady  of  the 
grand  jury,  ordered  him  to  be  seized,  and  pro- 
secuted upon  the  statute  of  ogling.  He  likewise 
directed  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  draw  up  an 
edict  against  these  common  cheats,  that  make 
women  believe  they  are  distracted  for  them, 
by  staring  them  out  of  countenance,  and  often 
blast  a  lady's  reputation,  whom  they  never 
spoke  to,  by  saucy  Jooks  and  distant  famili- 
arities. 


'#>i»»»^«»^#i»^^»^^^^#>»^ 


No.  363.]    Thursday,  December  14,  1710. 

Minimi  eontcntos  noctc  BriUiinos. 

Jhv.  Sat.  ii.  I6i. 
Britons  cooCented  with  the  ihnrtcst  night. 

Fhfm  my  own  jfyarinuni,  December  13. 

An  old  fnend  of  mine  being  lately  come  to 
town,  I  went  to  see  him  on  Tuesday  last  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  a  design  to 
ait  with  him  an  hour  or  two,  and  talk  over  old 
stories  $  but,  upon  enquiry  after  him,  I  found 
be  was  gone  to-bed.  The  next  morning,  as 
soon  as  1  was  up  and  dressed,  and  had  des- 
patched'a  little  business,  I  came  again  to  my 
friend's  house  about  eleven  o'clock,  with  a 
design  to  renew  my  visit ;  but,  upon  asking 
for  biro,  his  servant  told  me  be  was  just  sat 
down  to  dinner.  In  short,  I  found  that  my 
o*d- fashioned  friend  religiously  adhered  to  the 
ex;ample  of  his  forefathers,  and  observed  the 
same  hours  that  had  been  kept  in  the  family 
ever  since  the  conquest. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  the  night  was  much 
onger  formerly  in  this  island  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. By  the  night,  I  mean  that  portion  of 
time  which  nature  has  thrown  into  darkness, 
and  which  the  wisdom  of  mankind  had  for- 
merly dedicated  to  rest  and  silence.  This  used 
to  begin  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
conclude  at  six  In  the  morning.  The  curfew, 
«r  eight  o'clock  bell,  was  the  signal  throughout 
fhe  nation  for  putting  out  their  candles  and 
going  to-bed. 


Our  grandmothers,  though  they  were  wont 
to  sit  up  the  last  in  the  family,  were  all  of 
them  fast  asleep  at  the  same  hours  that  their 
daughters  are  busy  at  crimp  and  basset.  Mo- 
dem statesmen  are  concerting  schemes,  and 
engaged  in  the  depth  of  politics,  at  the  time 
when  their  forefathers  were  laid  down  quietly 
to  rest,  and  had  nothing  in  their  heads  but 
dreams.  As  we  have  thus  thrown  business  and 
pleasure  into  the  hours  of  rest,  and  by  that 
means  made  the  natural  night  but  half  as  long 
as  it  should  be,  we  are  forced  to  piece  it  out 
with  a  great  part  of  the  morning ;  so  that  near 
two  thirds  of  the  nation  lie  fast  asleep  for  se- 
veral hours  in  broad  day  light.  This  irregu- 
larity Is  grown  so  very  fashionable  at  present, 
that  there  is  scarce  a  lady  of  quality  iu  Great 
Britain  that  ever  saw  the  sun  rise.  And,  if 
the  humour  increases  in  proportion  to  what  it 
has  done  of  late  years,  it  is  not  impossible  but 
our  children  may  hear  the  bell- man  going 
about  the  streets  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  watch  making  their  rounds  until 
eleven.  This  unaccountable  disposition  in 
mankind  to  continue  awake  in  the  night,  and 
sleep  in  the  sunshine,  has  made  me  enquire, 
whether  the  same  change  of  Inclination  has 
happened  to  any  other  animals  ?  For  this  rea- 
son, I  desired  a  friend  -of  mine  in  the  country 
to  let  me  know,  whether  the  lark  rises  as  early 
as  he  did  formerly  ;  and  whether  the  cock  be- 
gins to  crow  at  his  usual  hour.  My  friend  ba^ 
answered  me,  '  that  his  poultry  are  as  regular 
as  ever,  and  that  all  the  birds  and  beasts  of 
his  neighbourhood  keep  the  same  hours  that 
they  have  observed  in  the  memory  of  man ; 
and  the  same  which,  in  all  probability,  they 
have  kept  for  these  five  thousand  years.' 

If  you  would  see  the  innovations  that  have 
been  made  among  us  in  this  particular,  yuu 
may  only  look  into  the  hours  of  colleges,  where 
they  still  dine  at  eleven,  and  tup  cU  tix,  which 
were  doubtless  the  hours  of  the  whole  nation 
at  [the  time  when  those  places  were^  founded. 
But  at  present,  the  courts  of  justice  are  scarce 
opened  in  Westminster-hall  at  the  time  when 
William  Rufus  used  to  go  to  dinner  in  it.  All 
business  is  driven  forward.  The  land- marks 
of  our  fathers,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  are  re- 
moved, and  planted  further  up  into  the  day{ 
insomuch,  that  I  am  afraid  our  clergy  will  be 
obliged,  if  they  expect  full  congregations,  not 
to  look  any  more  upon  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing as  a  canonical  hour.  In  my  own  memory, 
the  dinner  has  crept  by  degrees  from  twelve 
o'clock  to  three,  and  where  it  will  fix  nobody 
knows. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  to  draw  up  a  me- 
morial in  the  behalf  of  Supper  against  Dinner, 
setting  forth,  that  the  said  Dinner  has  made 
several  encroachments  upon  the  said  Supper, 
and  entered  very  far  upon  his  frontiers ;  thst 
he  has  banished  ^^jfl^^^y^i^  (Several  families. 
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and  in  ail  has  tJriven  him  from  bit  head  quar- 
ters, and  forced  him  to  make  his  retreat  into 
the  hours  of  midoight;  and,  in  short,  that  he 
if  now  in  danger  of  being  entirely  confounded 
and  lost  in  a  breakfast.  Those  who  have  read 
Lucian,  and  seen  the  complaints  of  the  letter 
T  against  S,  upon  account  of  many  injuries 
and  usurpations  of  the  same  nature,  will  not, 
I  believe,  think  such  a  memorial  forced  and 
unriatural.  If  dinner  has  been  thus  postponed, 
or,  if  you  please,  kept  back  from  time  to  time, 
you  may  be  sure  that  it  has  been  in  compli- 
ance with  the  other  business  of  the  day,  and 
that  supper  has  still  observed  a  proportionable 
distance.  There  is  a  venerable  proverb,  which 
we  have  all  of  us  heard  in  our  infancy,  of '  put- 
ting the  children  to- bed,  and  laying  the  goose 
to  the  fire.'  This  was  one  of  the  Jocular  say- 
ings of  our  forefathers,  but  may  be  properly 
used  in  the^  literal  sense  at  present.  Who 
would  not  wonder  at  this  perverted  relish'of 
those  who  are  reckoned  the  most  polite  part 
of  mankind,  that  prefer  sea-coals  and  candles 
to  the  sun,  and  exchange  so  many  cheerful 
morning  hours,  for  the  pleasures  of  midnight 
revels  and  debauches  ?  If  a  man  was  only  to 
consult  his  health,  he  would  choose  to  live  his 
whole  time,  if  possible,  in  daylight ;  and  to 
retire  out  of  the  world  into  silence  and  sleep^ 
while  the  raw  damps  and  unwholesome  vapours 
fly  abroad,  without  a  sun  to  disperse,  moderate, 
or  coDtroul  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  value 
an  hour  in  the  morning  as  much  as  common 
libertines  do  an  hour  at  midnight.  When  I 
find  myself  awakened  into  being,  and  perceive 
ray  life  renewed  within  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  see  the  whole  face  of  nature  recovered 
out  of  the  dark  uncomCurtable  state  in  which 
it  lay  for  several  hours,  my  heart  overflows 
with  stich  secret  sentiments  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude, at  are  a  kind  of  implicit  praise  to  the 
great  Author  of  Nature.  The  mind,  in  these 
early  seasons  of  the  day,  is  so  refreshed  in  all 
its  fticulties,  and  borne  up  with  such  new  sup- 
plies of  animal  spirits,  that  she  finds  herself, 
in  a  state  of  youth,  especially  when  she  is  en- 
tertained with  the  breath  of  flowers,  the  me- 
lody of  birds,  the  dews  that  hang  upon  the 
plants,  and  all  those  other  sweets  of  nature 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  rooming. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  roan  to  have  ttbis  relish 
of  being,  this  exquisite  taste  of  life,  who  does 
Dot  come  into  the  world  before  it  is  in  all  its 
noise  and  hurry ;  who  loses  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  the  still  hours  of  the  day,  and,  imme- 
diately upon  his  first  getting  up,  plunges  him- 
self into  the  ordinary  cares  or  follies  the  world. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  Milton's 
inimitable  description  of  Adam's  awakening 
his  Eve  in  Paradise,  which  indeed  would  have 
been  a  place  as  Uttle  delightful  as  a  barren 
heath  or  desert  to  those  who  slept  in  it.  The 
foadoets  of  the  posture  in  which  Adam  it  re* 


presented,  and  the  softneu  of  his  whisper,  art 
passages  in  this  divine  poem  that  are  above  all 
commendation,  and  rather  to  be  admired  than 
praised. 

Now  Mora  ber  roay  ilept  In  Ih'  CMttra  dlnn 
Advancing,  aow'd  the  earUi  with  orient  peart. 
When  Adam  wak'd,  lo  CMtomM  ;  for  bis  deep 
Wm  airy  light  from  pore  digestion  bred. 
And  temperate  vapours  bUml,  which  tb'  only  toond 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aorora'a  tka. 
Lightly  dl<per»'d,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  Mrds  on  every  bongta ;  so  roach  tlie  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  nnwaken'd  Eve, 
With  tresses  discompos'd,  and  glowing  cfaeefc. 
As  through  nnqaiet  rest.    He  on  his  side 
Leaning  hal&rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love. 
Hang  over  ber  enamonr'd,  and  bebeld 
Beaaty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  forth  pecnliar  graces.    Then  with  roiet 
Mild  as  when  Zcphyras  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  band  soft  toocbing,  whisper'd  thus ;  Aynke, 
My  ftirciU  my  espous'd,  my  latest  fonnd. 
Heaven's  last  beat  gift,  my  ever-new  delignC, 
Awake ;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fVeab  field 
Calls  Qs;  w«  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Oor  tended  plants,  how  blows  ttie  citron  grove, 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  natnre  paints  her  coioors,  bow  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  otraeUng  Uqaid  sweets. 

Sncb  whispering  wak'd  her,  but  witfi  startled  eyt 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake. 

O  sole  I  in  whom  my  thoogbts  fliid  all  repose. 
My  glory,  my  perfection,  glad  I  see 

Thy  face,  and  morn  retnrn'd 

MUi0H*s  Par.  LoM,  b.  v.  1. 1,  Ac. 


No.  264.]  Saturday,  December  86,  1710. 

Fsvcte  Ungnla Hor.  I  Od.  iii.  2. 

Favour  your  tongnes. 

Firom  my  own  Jpartmeni,  December  15. 

BoccALiNi,*  in  his  '  Parnassus,'  indicts  a 
laconic  writer  for  speaking  that  in  three  words 
which  he  might  have  said  in  two,  and  aentencet 
him  fitr  his  punishment  to  read  over  all  tbc 
works  of  Guicciardini.f  This  Guiociardiai  is 
so  very  prolix  and  circumstantial  in  his  writ- 
ings,  that  1  remember  our  countryman,  doctor 
Donne,  speaking  of  that  mi^efttic  and  eonciie 
manner  in  which  Moses  hat  described  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  adds,  *  that  if  such  an 
author  as  OuiociardinI  were  to  have  written  oo 
such  a  subject,  the  world  itself  would  not  Iiav0 
been  able  to  have  contained  the  books  thai 
gave  the  history  of  its  creation  t 

I  look  upon  a  tediotis  talker,  or  what  is  ge* 
nerally  known  by  the  name  of  a  stoiy-teller, 
to  be  much  more  insufferable  than  even  a  pro* 
lix  writer.  An  author  may  be  tossed  out  oc 
your  hand,  and  thrown  aside  when  be  grows 


•  Trajan  BoccalinI,  a  native  of  Rome,  and  a  very  mi* 
Heal  writer,  died,  some  say  be  was  murdered,  at  Veslee 
In  161.1,  aged  abtnit  Af. 

t  brands  Ouloeianllni,  tnthor  of  a  hiatory  nMch  esteemed 
and  of  soma  oUier  works,  sprang  f^om  one  uf  the  uobM 
and  most  ancient  families  of  Fk>reace,  where  be  was  bora 
in  1488,  and  died  In  U40,  aged  M. 

I  Donned  *  Scmioos,*  vol.  H.  p.  09* 
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dull  and  tiresome ;  but  such  liberties  are  to 
far  from  beiuf  allowed  towards  your  orators  in 
oommon  conversation,  that  I  have  known  a 
challenge  sent  a  person  for  going  out  of  the 
room  abruptly,  and  leaving  a  man  of  honour 
in  the  midst  of  a  dissertation.  This  evil  is  at 
present  so  very  common  and  epidemical,  that 
there  is  scarce  a  eoflRee-house  in  town  that  hsa 
not  some  speakers  belonging  to  it,  who  utter 
their  political  essays,  and  draw  parallels  out 
of  Baker  s  '  Chronicle'  to  almost  every  part  of 
her  majesty's  reign.  It  was  said  of  two  an- 
cient  authors,  who  had  very  different  beau- 
ties  in  their  style, '  that  if  you  took  a  word 
from  one  of  them,  you  only  spoiled  bis  elo- 
quence; but  if  you  took  a  word  from  the 
other,  you  spoiled  his  sense.'  I  have  often 
applied  the  first  part  of  this  criticism  to  several 
of  these  coflee-house  speakers  whom  1  have  at 
present  in  my  thoughts,  though  the  character 
that  is  given  to  the  last  of  those  authors,  is 
what  I  would  recommend  to  the  imitation  of 
my  loving  countrymen.  But  it  is  not  only 
public  places  of  resort,  but  private  dube  and 
.conversations  over  a  bottle,  that  are  infested 
with  this  loquacious  kind  of  animalt  especially 
with  that  species  which  I  comprehend  under 
the  name  of  a  story-teller.  I  would  earnestly 
desire  these  gentlemen  to  consider,  that  no 
point  of  wit  or  mirth  at  the  end  of  a  stoiy  can 
atone  for  the  half  hour  that  has  been  lost  be- 
fore they  come  at  it.  I  would  likewise  lay  it 
home  to  their  serious  consideration,  whether 
they  think  that  every  man  in  the  company  has 
not  a  right  to  speak  as  well  as  themselves  ? 
and  whether  they  do  not  think  they  are  invad«> 
ing  another  man's  property,  when  they  engross 
the  time  which  should  be  divided  equally 
among  the  company  to  their  own  private  use  ? 
What  makes  this  evil  the  much  greater  in 
conversation  is,  that  these  humdrum  compa- 
nions seldom  endeavour  to  wind  up  their  nar- 
rations into  a  point  of  mirth  or  instruction, 
which  might  make  some  amends  (br  the  te- 
diousness  of  them ;  but  think  they  have  a 
right  to  tell  any  thing  that  has  happened 
within  their  memory.  They  look  upon  matter 
of  fact  to  be  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  story, 
and  give  us  a  long  account  of  things,  not  be- 
cause they  are  entertaining  or  surprising,  but 


if  1  meet  him  frequently,  takes  up  a  great  part 
of  my  span.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  may  be 
reckoned  the  eight-and-fortieth  part  of  a  day, 
a  day  the  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  a 
year,  and  a  year  the  threescore  and  tenth  part 
of  life.  By  this  moral  arithmetic,  supposing  a 
man  to  be  in  the  talking  world  one  third  part 
of  the  day,  whoever  gives  another  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  hearing,  makes  him  a  sacrifice  of 
more  than  the  four  hundred  thousandth  part 
of  his  conversable  life. 

I  would  establish  but  one  great  general  rule 
to  be  observed  in  all  conversation,  which  is 
this,  '  that  men  should  not  ulk  to  please  them- 
selves, but  those  that  hear  them.'  This  would 
make  them  consider,  whether  what  they  speak 
be  worth  hearing;  whether  there  be  either 
wit  or  sense  in  what  they  are  about  to  say ; 
and,  whether  it  be  adapted  to  the  time  when, 
the  place  where,  and  the  person  to  whom,  it 
is  spoken. 

For  the  otter  eatirpation  of  these  orators  and 
story-tellers,  which  I  look  upon  as  very  great 
pests  of  society,  1  have  invented  a  watch  which 
divides  the  minute  into  twelve  parts,  after  the 
same  manner  that  the  cmlinary  watches  are 
divided  Into  hours :  and  will  endeavour  to  get 
a  patent,  which  shall  oblige  every  dub  or  com- 
pany to  provide  themselves  with  one  of  these 
watches,  that  shall  lie  upon  the  tabic,  as  an 
hour-glass  is  often  placed  near  the  pulpit,*  to 
measure  out  the  length  of  a  discourse. 

I  shall  be  willing  to  allow  a  man  one  round 
of  my  watch,  that  is,  a  whole  minute,  to  speak 
in;  but  if  be  exceeds  that  time,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  of  the  company  to  look  upon 
the  watch,  or  to  call  him  down  to  order. 

Provided,  however,  that  if  any  one  can  make 
it  appear  he  is  turned  of  threescore^  he  may 
take  two,  or,  if  he  pleases,  three  rounds  of  the 
watch  without  giving  offence.  Provided,  also, 
that  this  rule  be  not  construed  to  extend  to 
the  fair  sex,  who  shall  still  be  at  liberty  to  talk 
by  the  ordinary  watch  that  is  now  in  use.  1 
would  likewise  earnestly  recommend  this  little 
automaton,  which  may  be  easily  carried  in  the 
pocket  without  any  incumbrance,  to  all  such 
as  are  troubled  with  this  infirmity  of  speech, 
that  upon  pulKng  out  thdr  watches,  they  may 
have  frequent  occasion  to  consider  what  tb^ 
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know,  that  there  is  a  ^reat  difference  between 
iatile  and  loquaciiyt  as  I  shall  show  at  larf^ 
in  a  following  lucubration ;  it  beings  my  de- 
ii|^  to  throw  away  a  candle  upon  that  subject, 
in  order  to  explain  the  whole  art  of  tattling  in 
all  iu  branches  and  subdivisions. 


^»^^* «^ ^^^^^ ^»^* 


No.  f  65.]     Tiie»cf<v,  December  19,  1710. 

Arbiter  iiic  igttar  fSietns  de  lite  jocmS. 

OvU,  Met.  ilL  331. 


Him  Uieref»re  they  create 

llic  MTYricD  ampire  of  their  droll  debate. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
COURT  OF  HONOUR,  &c. 

Af  soon  as  the  court  was  sat,  the  ladies  of 
the  bench  presented,  according  to  order,  a 
table  of  all  the  laws  now  in  force  relating  to 
visits  and  visiting-days,  methodically  digested 
under  their  respective  heads,  which  the  Censor 
ordered  to  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  after- 
wards proceeded  upon  the  business  of  the  day. 

Henry  Heedless,  esquire,  was  indicted  by 
colonel  Touchy,  of  her  mi^esty's  trained-bands, 
upon  an  action  of  assault  and  battery ;  for  that 
be,  the  said  Mr.  Heedless,  having  espied  a  fea- 
tber  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  said  colonel, 
struck  it  off  gently  with  the  end  of  a  walking- 
staff,  value  three-pence.  It  appeared,  that  the 
prosecutor  did  not  think  himself  injured  until 
a  few  days  after  the  aforesaid  blow  was  given 
him  ;  but  that  having  ruminated  with  himself 
for  several  days  and  conferred  upon  it  with 
other  officers  of  the  militia,  he  concluded  that 
be  had  in  effect  been  cudgelled  by  Mr.  Heed- 
less, and  that  he  ought  to  resent  it  accordingly. 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecutor  alleged,  that 
the  shoulder  was  the  tenderest  part  in  a  roan 
of  honour ;  that  it  bad  a  natural  antipathy  to 
a  stick ;  and  that  every  touch  of  it,  with  any 
thing  made  in  the  fashk>n  of  a  cane,  was  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  wound  in  that  part,  and  a 
violatk>n  of  the  person's  honour  who  received 
it.  Mr.  Heedless  replied,  '  that  what  he  bad 
done  was  out  of  kindness  to  the  prosecutor, 
as  not  thinking  it  proper  for  him  to  appear  at 
the  bead  of  the  trained-bands  with  a  feather 
upon  bis  shoulder ;'  and  further  added,  '  that 
the  stick  he  had  made  use  of  on  this  occasion 
was  so  very  small,  that  the  prosecutor  could 
not  have  felt  it  bad  he  broken  it  on  his  shoul- 
ders.' The  censor  hereupon  directed  tbe  jury 
to  examine  into  tbe  nature  of  the  staff,  for 
that  a  great  deal  would  depend  upon  that  par- 
ticular. \)^n  which  he  explained  to  them 
the  different  degrees  of  offence  that  might  be 
given  by  the  touch  of  crab*  tree  from  that  of 
cane,  and  by  tbe  touob  of  cane  from  that  of  a 
plain  hasle  stiek.  The  juiy,  after  a  short  pe- 
rusal of  the  staff,  declared  their  opinion  by  the 
4iouth  of  their  foreman,  *  that  the  suUtance 
of  the  staff  was  British  oak.'    The  censor  then 


observing  that  there  was  some  dust  on  the 
skirts  of  the  crimiDal's  coat,  ordered  the  pro- 
secutor to  beat  it  off  with  the  aforesaid  oaken 
plant ;  '  and  thus,'  said  the  censor,  '  I  shall 
decide  this  cause  by  tbe  law  of  retaliation.  If 
Mr.  Heedless  did  the  colonel  a  good  office,  the 
colonel  will  by  this  means  return  it  in  kind ; 
but  if  Mr.  Heedless  should  at  any  time  boast 
that  he  had  cudgelled  the  colonel,  or  laid  his 
staff  over  his  shoulders,  the  colonel  might  boast, 
in  his  turn,  that  he  has  brushed  Mr.  Heedless's 
jacket*  or,  to  use  the  phmse  of  an  ingenious 
author,  that  he  has  rubbed  him  down  with  au 
oaken  towel/ 

Benjamin  Busy,  of  London,  merchant,  was 
indicted  by  Jasper  Tattle,  esquire,  for  having 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and  looked  upon  it  thrice 
while  the  said  esquire  Tattle  was  giving  him 
an  account  of  the  funeral  of  the  said  esquire 
Tattle's  first  wife.  The  prisoner  alleged  in 
his  defence,  that  he  was  going  to  buy  stocks 
at  the  time  when  he  met  the  prosecutor;  and 
that,  during  the  story  of  the  prosecutor,  the 
said  stocks  rose  above  two  per  cent,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner 
further  brought  several  witnesses  to  prove  that 
the  said  Jasper  Tattle,  esquire,  was  a  most 
notorious  story-teller;  that,  before  be  met  the 
prisoner,  be  had  hindered  one  of  the  prisoner's 
acquaintance  from  the  pursuit  of  bis  lawful  bu- 
siness, with  the  account  of  his  second  marriage ; 
and  that  be  had  detained  another  by  the  button 
of  his  coat  that  very  morning,  until  he  had 
heard  several  witty  sayings  and  contrivances  of 
the  prosecutor's  eldest  son,  who  was  a  boy  of 
about  five  years  of  age.  Upon  tbe  whole 
matter  Mr.  Bickerstaff  dismissed  tbe  accusation 
as  frivolous,  and  sentenced  the  prosecutor  '  to 
pay  damages  to  the  prisoner,  for  what  the 
prisoner  had  lost  by  giving  him  so  long  and 
patient  a  bearing.*  He  further  reprimanded 
the  prosecutor  very  severely,  and  told  biro 
'  that  if  he  proceeded  in  his  usual  manner  to 
interrupt  the  business  of  mankind,  he  would 
set  a  fine  upon  him  for  every  quarter  of  an 
hour's  impertinence,  and  regulate  tbe  said  fine 
according  as  the  time  of  the  person  so' injured 
should  appear  to  be  more  or  less  precious.' 

Sir  Paul  Swash,  knight,  was  indicted  by 
Peter  Double,  gentleman,  for  not  returning  the 
bow  which  he  received  of  the  said  Peter 
Double,  on  Wednesday  the  sixth  instant,  at 
the  playhouse  in  the  Hay-market.  The  pri* 
soner  denied  the  receipt  of  any  such  bow,  and 
alleged  in  his  defence,  that  the  prosecutor 
would  oftentimes  look  full  in  his  fece,  but  that 
when  he  bowed  to  tbe  said  prosecutor,  be 
would  take  no  notice  of  it,  or  bow  to  somebody 
else  that  sat  quite  on  the  other  side  of  him. 
He  likewise  alleged,  that  several  ladies  had 
complained  of  the  prosecutor,  who,  after  ogling 
them  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  upon  their  making 
a  oourtMjr  to  him,  would  not  return  the  civility 
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of  a  bow.  The  censor  obaerving  sereral  glances 
of  the  prosecutor's  eye.and  perceivings  that  when 
be   talked  to  the  court  he  looked  upon  the 


*arv*  fannd  raason  to  ♦iinpiit  ^ktmmmaikSJUQns^  |  naen< 


old  with  A  much  worse  gnce  than  the  other 
does ;  and  have  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  there 
are  more  well- pleased  old  women,  than  old 


Biaaying  to  oe  wiser,  or  beiiip  contented  with 
our  present  follies,  the  ambition  of  many  of  us 
is  also  to  be  the  same  sort  of  fools  we  formerly 
have  been.  I  have  often  argued,  as  1  am  a 
professed  lover  of  women,  that  our  sex  |pK>ws 


I  thought  it  a  good  reason  for  this,  that 
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lived  long  in  the  family,  and  seen  me  often  ia 
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the  parlour,  and  told  me  though  my  lady  had 
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of  t  bow.  The  censor  obaerving  several  glances 
of  the  prosecutor's  eye^and  perceiving:  that  when 
he  talked  to  the  court  be  looked  upon  the 
•ury,  found  reason  to  suspect  there  was  a  wrong 
cast  in  his  si^t,  which,  upon  examination, 
proved  true.  The  censor  therefore  ordered 
the  prisoner,  that  he  might  not  produce  any 
more  confusions  In  public  assemblies, '  never 
to  bow  to  any  body  whom  he  did  not  at  the 
time  call  to  by  name.' 

Oliver  BluiF  and  Benjamin  Browbeat  were 
indicted  fur  going  to  fight  a  duel  since  the 
erectkm  of  the  *  The  Court  of  Honour/  It  ap- 
peared* that  they  were  both  taken  up  in  the 
street  as  they  passed  by  the  court  in  their  way 
to  the  fields  behind  Montague-house.  The 
criminals  would  answer  nothing  for  themselves, 
but  that  they  were  going  to  execute  a  challenge 
which  had  been  made  a  week  before  the  *  Court 
of  Honour*  was  erected.  The  censor  finding 
some  reason  to  suspect  by  the  sturdiness  of 
their  behaviour,  that  they  were  not  so  very 
brave  as  they  would  have  the  court  believe 
them,  ordered  them  both  to  be  searched  by  the 
grand  jury,  who  found  a  breast- plate  upon  the 
one,  and  two  quires  of  paper  upon  the  other. 
The  breast  plate  was  immediately  ordered  to 
be  bung  upon  a  peg  over  Mr.  Biekerstaff's  tri> 
bunal,  and  the  paper  to  be  laid  upon  the  table 
for  the  use  of  his  clerk.  He  then  ordered  the 
criminals  to  button  up  their  bosoms,  and,  if 
they  pleased,  proceed  to  their  duel.  Upon 
which  they  both  went  very  quietly  out  of  the 
court,  and  retired  to  their  respective  lodgings. — 
The  court  then  adjourned  until  after  the  holi- 
days. 

Qtpia  vera.  charles  lillie. 


No.  266.]  Thursday  J  December  31,  1710. 

Rideat  et  pallet  loMiva  decentins  etas. 

Hot.  8  Ep.  U.  nit. 

Let  roaih»  more  decent  in  llieir  follle*,  scoff 
llie  naiueoua  fcene,  and  bus  thee  reeling;  off. 

I^ancis. 

Fhfm  my  own  Apartment,  December  20. 

It  would  be  a  good  appendix  to  '  The  art  of 
living  and  dying,'  if  any  one  would  write  '  The 
art  of  growing  old,'  and  teach  men  to  resign 
their  pretensions  to  the  pleasures  and  gallan. 
tries  of  youth,  in  proportion  to  the  alteration 
they  find  in  themselves  by  the  approach  of  age 
and  infirmities.  The  infirmitieft  of  this  stage 
of  life  would  be  much  fewer,  if  we  did  not 
affect  those  which  attend  the  more  vigorous 
and  active  part  of  our  days ; .  but  instead  of 
studying  to  be  wiser,  or  being  contented  with 
our  present  follies,  the  ambition  of  many  of  us 
is  also  to  be  the  same  sort  of  fools  we  formerly 
have  been.  I  have  often  argued,  as  I  am  a 
professed  lover  of  women,  that  our  sex  grows 


old  with  a  much  worse  grace  than  the  other 
does ;  and  have  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  there 
are  more  well- pleased  old  women,  than  old 
men.  I  thought  it  a  good  reason  for  this,  that 
the  ambition  of  the  fair  sex  being  confined  to 
advantageous  marriages,  or  shining  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  their  parts  were  over  sooner,  and  con- 
sequently the  errors  in  the  performances  of 
them.  The  conversation  of  this  evening  has 
not  convinced  me  of  the  contraiy ;  for  one  or 
two  fop-women  shall  not  make  a  balance  for 
the  crowds  of  coxcombs  among  ourselves,  diver- 
sified according  to  the  diflferent  pursuits  of 
pleasure  and  business. 

Returning  home  this  evening  a  little  before 
my  usual  hour,  I  scarce  had  seated  myself  in 
my  easy  chair,  stirred  the  fire,  and  stroked 
my  cat,  but  I  beard  somebody  come  rumbling 
up  stairs.  I  saw  my  door  opened,  and  a  hu- 
man figure  advancing  towards  me,  so  fantasti- 
cally put  together,  that  it  was  some  minutes 
before  1  discovered  it  to  be  my  old  and  inti- 
mate friend,  Sam  Trusty.  Immediately  I  rose 
up,  and  placed  him  in  my  own  seat ;  a  compli- 
ment I  pay  to  few.  The  first  thing  he  uttered 
was,  '  Isaac,  fetch  me  a  cup  of  your  cherry- 
brandy  before  you  offer  to  ask  any  question.' 
He  drank  a  lusty  draught,  sat  silent  for  some 
time,  and  at  last  broke  out;  '  I  am  come,* 
quoth  he, '  to  insult  thee  for  an  old  fantastic 
dotard,  as  thou  art,  in  ever  defending  the 
women.  I  have  this  evening  visited  two  widows, 
who  are  now  in  that  state  I  have  often  heard 
you  call  an  qfter-life ;  I  suppose  you  mean  by 
it,  an  existence  which  grows  out  of  past  enter- 
tainments, and  is  an  untimely  delight  in  the 
satisfactions  which  they  once  set  their  hearts 
upon  too  much  to  be  ever  able  to  relinquish. 
Have  but  patience,'  continued  he, '  until  I  give 
you  a  succinct  account  of  my  ladies,  and  of  this 
night's  adventure.  They  are  much  of  ao  age, 
but  very  different  in  their  characters.*  The 
one  of  them,  with  all  the  advances  which  years 
have  made  upon  her,  goes  on  in  a  certain  ro- 
mantic road  of  love  and  friendship  which  she 
fell  into  in  her  teens ;  the  other  has  transferred 
the  amorous  passions  of  her  first  years  to  the 
love  of  cronies,  petts,  and  favourites,  with 
which  she  is  always  surrounded ;  but  the  genius 
of  each  of  them  will  best  appear  by  the  account 
of  what  happened  to  me  at  their  houses.  About 
five  this  afternoon,  being  tired  with  study,  the 
weather  inviting,  and  time  lying  a  little  upon 
my  hands,  I  resolved,  at  the  instigation  of  my 
evil  genius,  to  visit  them  ;  their  husbands  hav- 
ing been  our  contemporanes.  This  I  thought 
I  could  do  without  much  trouble;  for  botk 
live  in  the  very  next  street.  I  went  first  te 
my  lady  Camomile ;  and  the  butler,  who  ha4 
lived  long  in  the  fiamily,  and  seen  me  often  ia 
his  master's  time,  ushered  me  very  dvilly  into 
the  parlour,  and  told  me  though  my  lady  had 
given  strict  ordert  to  be  denied,  he  was  tore  4 
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might  be  admitted,  and  bid  the  black  boy  ac- 
quaint bis  lady  that  I  was  come  to  wait  upon 
ner.  In  the  window  lay  two  letters,  one  broke 
open,  the  other  fresh  sealed  with  a  wafer :  the 
first  directed  to  the  divine  Cotmelia,  the  second 
to  the  charming  Lucinda;  but  both,  by  the 
indented  character,  appeared  to  have  been 
writ  by  very  unsteady  hands.  Such  uncom- 
mon addresses  increased  my  curiosity,  and  put 
me  upon  asking  my  old  friend  the  butler,  if  he 
knew  who  those  persons  were?  'Very  well/ 
wyt  he, '  this  is  firom  Mrs.  Furbish  to  my  lady, 
an  old  school-fellow  and  great  crony  of  her 
kidyships;  and  this  the  answer.'  I  enquired 
in  what  county  she  lived.  *  Oh  dear !'  says 
be,  •  but  just  by,  in  the  neighbuurhood.  Why, 
she  was  here  all  this  morning,  and  that  letter 
came  and  was  answered  within  these  two  hours. 
They  have  taken  an  odd  fancy,  you  must  know, 
to  call  one  another  hard  names  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  they  love  one  another  hugely.*  By  this 
time  the  boy  returned  with  his  lady's  humble 
service  to  me,  desiring  I  would  excuse  her;  for 
she  cuuld  not  possibly  see  me,  nor  any  body  else, 
for  it  was  opera^iiight.* 

'  Methiiiks,'  says  I,  such  innocent  folly  as 
two  old  women's  courUhip  to  each  other,  should 
rather  make  you  merfy  than  put  you  out  of 
buAour.'  "  Peace,  good  Isaac,"  says  he,  *'  no 
intermption,  I  beseech  you.  I  got  soon  to 
Mrs.  Feeble's ;  she  that  was  formerly  Betty 
Frisk  ;  you  must  needs  remember  her ;  Tom 
Feeble  of  Brazen  Nose  fell  in  love  with  her  for 
her  fine  dancing.  Well,  Mrs.  Ursula,  without 
further  ceremony,  carries  me  directly  up  to 
her  mistress's  chamber,  where  I  found  her  en- 
vironed by  four  of  the  most  mischievous  ani- 
mals that  can  ever  infest  a  family;  an  old 
shock  dog  with  one  eye,  a  monkey  chained  to 
one  side  of  the  chimney,  a  great  grey  squirrel 
to  the  other,  and  a  parrot  waddling  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  However,  for  a  while, 
all  was  in  a  profound  tranquillity.  Upon  the 
mantle- tree,  for  I  am  a  pretty  curious  observer, 
stood  a  pot  of  lambetive  electuary,  with  a  stick 
of  liquorice,  and  near  it  a  phial  of  rose-water, 
and  powder  of  tutty.  Upon  the  table  lay  a 
pipe  ftjled  with  betony  and  colt's-foot,  a  roll  of 
wax-candle,  a  silver  spitting-pot,  and  a  Seville 
orange.  The  lady  was  placed  in  a  large  wicker 
chair,  and  her  feet  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  sup- 
ported by  cushions ;  and  in  this  attitude,  would 
you  believe  it,  Isaac,  was  she  reading  a  ro- 
mance with  spectacles  on.  The  first  compli- 
ments over,  as  she  was  industriously  endea- 
vouring to  enter  upon  conversation,  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing  seized  her.  This  awaked  Shock, 
and  in  a  trice  the  whole  room  was  Ui  an  uproar ; 
^or  the  dog  barked,  the  squirrel  squealed,  the 
monkey  chattered,  the  parrot  screamed,  and 
Ursula,  to  appease  them,  was  more  clamorous 
than  all  the  rest.  You,  Isaac,  who  know  how 
any  harsh  noise  aflfeets  my  head,  may  guess 


what  I  suflRered  from  the  hideout  din  of  these 
discordant  sounds.  At  length  all  was  appeased, 
and  quiet  restored :  a  chair  was  drawn  for  me; 
where  I  was  no  sooner  seated,  but  the  parrot 
fixed  his  homy  beak,  as  sharp  as  a  pair  of 
sheers,  in  one  of  my  heels,  just  above  the  sbo^ 
I  sprung  from  the  place  with  an  unusual  agihty 
and  so,  being  within  the  monkey's  reach,  ha 
snatches  off  my  new  bob-wig,  and  throws  it 
upon  two  apples  that  were  roasting  by  a  sullen 
sea-coal  fire.  I  was  nimble  enough  to  save  it 
from  any  further  damage  than  singing  the  fore- 
top.  I  put  it  on;  and  composing  myself  as 
well  as  1  could,  I  drew  my  chair  towards  the 
other  side  of  the  chimney.  The  good  lady,  as 
soon  as  she  had  recovered  breath,  employed  it 
in  making  a  thousand  apoloi^ies,  and,  with 
great  eloquence,  and  a  numerous  train  of  words^ 
lamented  my  misfortune.  In  the  middle  of 
her  harangue,  I  felt  something  scratching  near 
my  knee,  and  feeling  what  it  should  be,  found 
the  squirrel  bad  got  into  my  coat  pocket.  At 
I  endeavoured  to  remove  him  from  his  burrow, 
he  made  his  teeth  meet  through  the  fleshy  part 
of  my  fore  finger.  This  gave  me  an  iuexprea* 
sible  pain.  The  Hungary  water  was  tmmecUately 
brought  to  bathe  it,  and  gold-beaters'  skin  ap- 
plied to  stop  the  blood.  The  lady  renewed  her 
excuses;  but  being  now  out  of  all  patience,  I 
abruptly  took  my  leave,  and  hobblhig  down 
stairs  with  heedless  haste,  I  set  my  foot  full  in 
a  pail  of  water,  and  down  we  came  to  the  bot- 
tom together.'  Here  my  friend  concluded  bis 
narrative*  and,  with  a  composed  countenance, 
I  began  to  make  him  compliments  of  condo* 
lence ;  but  he  started  from  his  chair,  and  said, 
'  Isaac,  you  may  spare  your  speeches,  1  expect 
no  reply.  When  I  told  you  this,  I  knew  you 
would  laugh  at  me ;  but  the  next  woman  that 
makes  me  ridiculous  shall  be  a  young  one.' 


No.  267.]    Saturday f  December  23, 1710. 

Qal  genos  bonunani  ingenio  snperavH«  et  omam 
Reatioxit  ttellas,  exortu  uii  aerios  tol.  Lucr.  UL 1050. 

His  genius  quite  obtcor'd  ibe  brtglitctt  ray 
or  huRUin  thoaght,  as  8<4't  cflUgwt  beams 
At  inorn*»  approadi,  cxtiDgoish  ali  the  Hart. 

JL  ffgnnr. 

Firom  mj/  9wn  Apartment,  Depemhtr  22. 

I  HAVE  heard  t^at  it  is  a  rule  among  the 
conventuals  of  several  orders  in  the  Romish 
church  to  shut  themselves  up  at  a  certain  thne 
of  the  year,  not  only  from  the  world  in  general, 
but  from  the  members  of  their  own  fraternity ; 
and  to  pass  away  several  days  by  themselves  in 
settling  accounts  between  their  Maker  and 
their  own  souls,  in  canceling  unrepented  crimes^ 
and  renewing  their  contracU  of  obedience  for 
the  future.  Such  stated  times  for  particular 
acts  of  devotion,  or  the  exercise  of  certain  re- 
ligious duties,  have  been  enjoined  in  all  civil 
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fovermnteU,  whatever  deity  tbtjr  worshipped, 
or  whatever  religion  they  profetied.  That 
which  niajr  be  done  at  all  thnei,  ii  often  totally 
negkcCed  and  forfotten,  unleu  fiied  and  de- 
tennined  to  fooie  time  ax>re  than  another ; 
and  therefore^  though  several  duties  may  be 
sttitahle  to  every  day  of  our  lives,  they  are 
Bost  likely  to  be  performed,  if  some  days  are 
more  particularly  set  apart  for  the  practice  of 
them.  Our  church  has  accordingly  instituted 
several  seasons  of  devotion,  when  time,  custom, 
prescription,  and,  if  1  may  so  say,  the  fashion 
itself  call  upon  a  man  to  be  serious,  and  at- 
tentive to  the  great  end  of  his  being. 

I  have  hinted  in  some  former  papers,  that 
the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  particularly  in  Rome  and  Greece, 
were  renowned  for  their  piety  and  virtue.  It 
is  now  my  intention  to  show,  bow  those  in 
our  own  nation,  that  have  been  unquestionably 
the  most  eminent  for  learning  and  knowledge, 
were  likewise  the  most  eminent  for  their  ad- 
herence to  the  religion  of  their  country. 

I  might  produce  very  shining  examples  from 
among  the  clergy ;  but  because  priest-craft  is 
the  common  ciy  of  every  cavilling,  empty 
scribbler,  I  shall  show  that  all  the  laymen  who 
have  exerted  a  more  than  ordinary  genius  in 
their  writings,  and  were  the  glory  of  their 
tiroes,  were  men  whose  hopes  were  filled  with 
mmortality,  and  the  prospect  of  future  re- 
wards, and  men  who  lived  in  a  dutiful  submis- 
sion to  all  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion. 

1  shall,  in  this  paper,  only  instance  sir  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  a  roan  who,  for  greatness  of  genius, 
and  compass  of  knowledge,  did  honour  to  his 
age  and  county ;  I  could  almost  say  to  human 
nature  itself.  He  possessed  at  once  all  those 
extraordinary  talents,  which  were  divided 
amongst  the  greatest  authors  of  antiquity. 
He  had  the  sound,  distinct,  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Aristotle,  with  all  the  beautiful 
lights,  g^ces,  and  embellishments  of  Cicero. 
One  does  not  know  which  to  admire  most  in 
his  writings,  the  strength  of  reason,  force  of 
style,  or  brightness  of  imagination. 

This  author  has  remarked  in  several  parts 
of  his  works,  that  a  thorough  insight  into  phi- 
losophy makes  'a  g^d  believer,  and  that  a 
smattering  in  it  naturally  produces  such  a  race 
of  despicable  infidels  as  the  little  profligate 
vrriters  of  the  present  age,  whom,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  have  alwa3rs  accused  to  myself,  not  so 
much  for  their  want  of  faith  as  their  want  of 
learning. 

I  was  infinitely  pleased  to  find,  among  the 
works  of  this  extraordinary  man,  a  prayer  of 
his  own  composing,  which  for  the  elevation  of 
thought,  and  greatness  of  expression,  seems 
rather  the  devotion  of  an  angel  than  a  man. 
His  principal  fault  seems  to  have  been  the  ex- 
cess of  that  virtue  which  covers  a  multitude  of 
feults.  This  betrayed  him  to  so  great  an  indul- 


gence towards  hit  servants,' who  made  a  cor- 
rupt use  of  It,  that  It  stripped  him  of  all  thosa 
riches  and  honours  which  a  long  series  of  merits 
had  heaped  upon  him.  But  in  this  prater,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  find  him  prostrating 
himself  before  the  great  mercy-seat,  and  bun^ 
bled  under  afflictions,  which  at  that  time  lay 
heavy  upon  him,  we  see  him  supported  by  the 
sense  of  his  integrity,  his  zeal,  his  devotion, 
and  his  love  to  mankind ;  which  give  him  a 
much  higher  figure  in  the  minds  of  .thinking 
men,  than  that  greatness  had  done  from  whic& 
he  was  fallen.  I  shall  beg  leave  to  write  down 
the  prayer  ^tself,  with  the  title  with  it,  as  it 
was  found  amongst  bis  lordship's  papers,  writ* 
ten  in  his  own  hand ;  not  being  able  to  furnish 
my  readers  with  an  entertainment  more  suit- 
able to  this  solemn  time. 

A  Prayer,  or  Ptalm,  made  bp  my  Lard  BacoMp 
Chancellor  of  England. 

'  Most  {gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  Fa- 
ther; from  my  youth  up  my  Creator,  my 
Redeemer,  my  Comforter.  Thou,  O  Lord^ 
soundest  and  searchest  the  depths  and  secrets 
of  all  hearts ;  thou  acknowledg^st  the  upright 
of  heart ;  thou  judgest  the  hypocrite ;  tbou 
ponderest  men's  thoughts  and  doings  as  in  a 
balance;  thou  measurest  their  intentions  as 
with  a  line ;  vanity  and  crooked  ways  cannot 
be  bid  from  thee. 

'  Remember,  O  Lord !  how  thy  sei'vant  hath 
walked  before  thee;  remember  what  I  have 
first  sought,  and  what  hath  been  principal  in 
my  intentions.  I  have  loved  thy  assemblies, 
I  have  mourned  for  the  divisions  of  thy  church, 
I  have  delighted  in  the  brightness  of  thy  sane* 
tuary.  This  vine,  which  thy  right  hand  hath 
planted  in  this  nation,  I  have  ever  prayed  unto 
thee  that  it  might  have  the  first  and  the  latter 
rain,  and  that  it  might  stretch  her  branches 
to  the  seas,  and  to  the  floods.  The  state  and 
bread  of  the  'poor  and  oppressed  have  been 
precious  in  mine  eyes ;  I  have  hated  all  cruelty 
and  hardness  of  heart;  I  have,  though  in  a 
despised  weed,  procured  the  good  of  all  men« 
If  any  have  been  my  enemies,  I  thought  not 
of  them,  neither  hath  the  sun  almost  set  upon 
my  displeasure ;  but  I  have  been,  as  a  dove, 
free  from  superfluity  of  maliciousness.  Thy 
creatures  have  been  my  books,  hut  thy  scrip- 
tures much  more.  I  have  sought^thee  in  the 
courts,  fields,  and  gardens ;  but  I  have  found 
thee  in  thy  temples. 

'  Thousands  have  been  my  sins,  and  ten 
thousands  my  transgpressions,  but  thy  sanctifi* 
cations  have  remained  with  me,  and  my  heart, 
through  thy  grace,  bath  been  an  unquenched 
coal  upon  thine  altar* 

'O  Lord,  my  strength!  I  have  •since  my 
youth  met  with  thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  thy 
fatherly  compassions,  by  thy  oomlbrtable  chas- 
tisements, and  by  thy  most  visible  providence, 
8  N 
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As  thy  faYOura  have  increased  upon  me,  so 
have  thy  corrections ;  so  as  thou  hast  been 
always  near  me,  O  Lord!  and  ever  as  my 
worldly  blessings  were  exalted,  so  secret  darts 
from  thee  have  pierced  me ;  and  when  I  have 
ascended  before  men,  I  have  descended  in  hu<- 
miliation  before  thee.  And  now,  when  I 
thought  most  of  peace  and  honour,  thy  hand 
is  heavy  upon  me,  and  hath  humbled  me  ac- 
eording  to  thy  former  loving- kindness,  keeping 
me  still  In  thy  fatherly  school,  not  as  a  bastard, 
but  as  a  child.  Just  are  thy  judgments  upon 
ne  for  my  sins,  which  are  more  in  number 
than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but  have  no  propor- 
tion to  thy  mercies ;  for  what  are  the  sands 
of  the  sea  ?  Earth,  heavens,  and  all  these,  are 
nothing  to  thy  mercies.  Betides  my  innume- 
rable sins,  I  confess  before  thee,  that  I  am 
debtor  to  thee  for  the  gracious  talent  of  thy 
gifts  and  graces,  which  I  have  neither  put  into 
a  napkin,  nor  put  It,  as  I  ought,  to  ex- 
changers, where  it  might  have  made  best  profit, 
but  misspent  it  in  things  for  which  I  was  least 
fit  $  so  I  may  truly  say,  my  soul  hath  been  a 
stranger  in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage.  Be 
merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord,  for  my  Saviour's 
sake,  and  receive  me  unta  thy  bosom,  or  guide 
me  in  thy  ways.' 

No.  268.]     Tuesday,  Deeetnber  ft6,  1710. 

O  te,  Bolane,  cerebri 
Felkein  I  alebam  taatos,  cam  qaldUbeC  ille 
Garriret.  Hor,  i  Sal.  ix.  1 1. 

1  tha«  u  matterinc  lUence  flrettcd ; 
«  BoUnot,  happy  in  a  icall 
Of  proof,  impcDetrably  doU, 
O  for  a  porUon  of  thy  braina  F  PratKh, 

Firom  mp  awn  Apartment,  December  S5. 

At  my  coming  home  last  night,  I  found 
upon  my  table  the  following  petition  or  project, 
sent  me  from  Lloyd's  coffee-house  in  the  city, 
with  a  present  of  port  wine,  which  bad  been 
bought  at  a  late  auction  held  in  that  place. 

'  To  isaae  Bickerstqff\  Etquire,  Censor  qf 

Great  Britain, 
lAoyis  Ooffee-hmsef  Lomhard'Street,  Dee*  23. 
'  We,  the  customers  of  this  coffee-house,  ob- 
serving that  you  have  taken  into  your  consider- 
ation the  great  mischiefs  daily  done  in  this 
city  by  coffee-house  orators,  do  humbly  beg 
leave  to  represent  to  you,  that  this  coffee-house 
being  provided  with  a  pulpit  for  the  benefit  of 
such  auctions  that  are  frequently  made  in  this 
place,  it  is  our  custom,  upon  the  first  coming 
ill  of  the  news,  to  order  a  youth,  who  officiates 
as  the  Kidney  of  the  coffee-house,  to  get  into 
the  pulpit,  and  read  eveiy  paper  with  a  loud 
and  distinct  voice,  while  the  whole  audience 
are  sipping  their  respective  liquors.  We  do 
therefore,  sir,  humbly  propose^  that  there  be  a 
pulpit  erected  within  every  cofibe-house  of  this 
city  and  the  a4)aceat  parts;  that  one  of  the 


waiters  of  the  coffM-house  be  nominated  at 
reader  to  the  said  pulptt ;  that  after  the  news 
of  the  day  has  been  published  by  the  taid  lec- 
turer, some  politician  of  good  note  do  ascend 
into  the  said  pulpit ;  and,  after  having  ehosea 
fbr  his  text  any  article  of  the  said  news,  that 
he  do  establish  the  authority  uf  snch  articles 
clear  the  doubts  that  may  arise  thereupon, 
compare  it  with  parallel  texts  in  other  papers, 
advance  upon  it  wholesome  points  of  doctrine, 
and  draw  from  it  salutary  conclusions  fbr  the 
benefit  and  edification  of  all  that  hear  him. 
We  do  likewise  humbly  propose,  that  upow 
any  such  politician's  quitting  the  pulpit,  be 
shall  be  succeeded  by  any  other  orator  that 
finds  himself  moved  by  the  same  public  spirit* 
who  shall  be  at  full  liberty  either  to  enforce  or 
overthrow  what  the  other  has  said  before  him« 
and  may.  In  the  same  manner,  be  succeeded 
by  any  other  politician,  who  shall,  with  the 
same  liberty,  confirm  or  impugn  bis  reasons, 
strengthen  or  invalidate  his  conjectures,  en- 
large upon  his  schemes,  or  erect  new  ones  of 
his  own.  We  do  likewise  further  propose,  that 
if  any  person,  of  what  age  and  rank  soever,  do 
presume  to  cavil  at  any  paper  that  has  been 
read,  or  to  hold  forth  upon  it  longer  than  the 
space  of  one  minute,  that  he  be  immediately 
ordered  up  into  the  pulpit,  there  to  make  good 
any  thing  that  he  has  suggested  upon  the  floor. 
We  do  likewise  further  propose,  that  if  any  one 
plays  the  orator  in  the  ordinary  coffee-house 
conversation,  whether  it  be  upon  peace  or  war, 
on  plays  or  sermons,  business  or  poetry,  that 
he  be  forthwith  desired  to  take  his  place  in 
the  pulpit.    This,  sir,  we  humbly  presume, 
may  in  a  great  measure  put  a  stop  to  those 
superficial  statesmen,  who  would  not  dare  to 
stand  up  in  this  manner  before  a  whole  con- 
gregation of  politicians,  notwithstanding  the 
long  and  tedious  harangues  and  dissertations 
which  jthey  daily  utter  in  private  circles,  to 
the  breaking  of  many  honest  tradesmen,  the 
seducing  of  several  eminent  citizens,  the  mak- 
ing of  numberless  malecontents,  and  to  the 
great  detriment  and  disquiet  .of  her  m^esty't 
subjects.* 

I  do  heartily  concur  with  my  ingenious  friends 
of  the  above-mentioned  coffee-house  in  these 
tbeir'proposals :  and.  because  I  apprehend  there 
may  be  reasons  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to 
the  grievance  complained  of,  it  is  my  intention, 
that,  until  such  time  as  the  aforesaid  pulpits 
can  be  erected,  every  orator  do  place  himself 
within  the  l>ar,  and  from  thence  dictate  what- 
soever he  shall  think  necessary  for  the  pubUe 
good. 

And  further,  because  I  am  very  desirous  that 
proper  ways  and  means  should  be  found  out  for 
the  suppressing  of  story-tellers  uid/lne  talkers 
in  all  ordinary  conversations  whatsoever,  I  do 
Intitt,  that  in  every  private  club,  company,  ot 
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raeethii^  orer  a  bottle,  there  be  always  an  elbow- 
obair  placed  at  the  table ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
any  one  begins  a  long  story ^  or  extends  bis  dis- 
course beyond  the  space  of  one  minute,  be  be 
forthwitb  thrust  into  the  said  elbow-chair,  un- 
less upon  any  of  the  company's  calling  out, '  to 
the  chair,'  he  breaks  off  abruptly,  and.  holds 
Ms  tongue. 

There  are  two  species  of  men,  notwithstand- 
ing any  thing  that  has  been  here  said,  whom 
I  would  exempt  from  the  disgrace  of  the  elbow- 
chair.  The  first  are  those  buflbons  that  have 
a  talent  of  mimicking  the  speech  and  behaviour 
of  other  persons,  and  turning  all  their  patrons, 
friends,  and  acquaintance,  into  ridicule.  I  look 
upou  your  pantomime  as  a  legion  in  a  man,  or 
at  least  to  be,  like  Virgil's  monster,  '  with  a 
hundred  mouths  and  as  many  tongues.' 
LUigiUB  centum  Mot,  orkq/nt  ceotoiD. 

And,  therefore,  would  gire  him  as  much  time 
to  talk  in,  as  would  be  allowed  to  the  whole 
body  of  persons  he  represents,  were  they  actu- 
ally in  the  company  which  they  divert  by  proxy. 
Provided,  however,  that  the  said  pantomime 
do  not,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  utter 
any  thing  in  his  own  particular  opinion,  lan- 
gtiage,  or  character. 

'  I  would  likewise.  In  the  second  pkce,  grant 
an  exemption  from  the  elbow-chair  to  any  per- 
son who  treats  the  company,  and  by  that  means 
may  be  supposed  to  pay  for  his  audience.  A 
guest  cannot  take  it  ill,  if  he  be  not  allowed 
to  talk  in  bis  turn  ^by  a  person  who  puts  his 
mouth  to  a  better  employment,  and  stops  it 
with  good  beef  and  mutton.  In  this  case  the 
guest  is  veiy  agreeably  silenced,  and  seems  to 
hold  hisjtoogue  under  that  kind  of  bribeiy 
which  the  ancients  called  bos  in  Hngua.* 

If  I  can  once  extirpate  the  race  of  solid  and 
substantial  humdrums,  I  hope,  by  my  whole- 
some and  repeated  advices,  quickly  to  reduce 
the  insignificant  tittle-tattles,  and  matter-qf- 
/aei'tnem,  that  abound  in  eveiy  quarter  of  this 
great  city. 

Epictetus,  in  his  little  system  of  morality, 
prescribes  the  following  rule  with  that  beautiful 
simplicity  which  shines  through  all  his  pre- 
cepts : '  Beware  that  thou  never  tell  thy  dreams 
in  company ;  for,  notwithstanding  thou  mayest 
take  a  pleasure  in  telling  thy  dreams,  the 
company  will  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing 
them.' 

This  rule  is  eonformable  to  a  maxim  which 
I  have  laid  down  in  a  late  paper,  and  must 
always  inculcate  into  those  of  my  readers  who 
find  in  themselves  an  inclination  to  be  very 
talkative  and  impertinent,  *"  that  they  should 
not  speak  to  please  themselves,  but  those  that 
hear  them.' 


•  An  alliMloDto  the  image  of  a  bull,  oar.  or  cow,  lUmpt 
upon  Uie  money  then,  aod  there  iu  corrtnt  lue,  whence  the 
coin  WM  called  bos. 


It  has  been  often  observed  by  witty  essay 
writers,  that  the  deepest  waters  are  always 
the  most  silent ;  that  empty  vessels  make  the 
greatest  sound ;  and  tinkling  cymbals  the 
worst  music.  The  marquis  of  Halifax,  iu  his 
admirable  '  Advice  to  a  daughter,'  tells  her, 
'  that  good-sense  has  always  something  sullen 
in  it :'  but  as  suUenness  does  not  imply  silence, 
but  an  ill-natured  silence,  I  wish  his  lordship 
had  given  a  softer  name  to  it.  Since  I  am  en- 
gaged unawares  in  quotations,  I  must  not  omit 
the  satire  which  Horace  has  written  against 
this  impertinent  talkative  companion ;  and 
which,  I  think,  is  fuller  of  humour  than  any 
other  satire  he  has  written.  This  great  author, 
who  had  the  nicest  taste  of  conversation,  and 
was  himself  a  most  agreeable  companion,  had 
so  strong  an  antipathy  to  a  great  talker,  that 
he  was  afraid  some  time  or  other  it  would  be 
mortal  to  him;  as  he  has  very  humorously 
described  it  in  his  conversation  with  an  im- 
pertinent fellow,  who  had  like  to  have  been 
the  death  of  him. 

Interpdlandl  locos  hic  erat  I  Eit  tibi  mater, 
Ck>cniti,  quiet  te  aalvo  eat  opniT  Hand  mlhl  qnuqoam. 
Omnet  compoml.    Felices  I  mine  ego  reato ; 
Conflce ;  namqoe  iMtat  Aitam  roihi  triste,Sabella 
Qnod  pnero  cedolt  divina  moU  anas  urnl. 
Ilnnc  neqoe  dira  venena,  nee  hosticns  Aaferit  ensis, 
Kec  Uteram  dolor,  aat  tntiis,  nee  tarda  podagra. 
Oamilas  hone  qoando  cuusumeC  cnnqoe ;  loquaces 
Si  sapiat,  vitet,  slmol  atqoe  adoleverit  Ktas. 

Hot.  1  Sat.  Ix.  26. 
Have  yoQ  no  mother,  diter,  friends. 
Whose  welfkre  on  your  health  dqiendsf^ 
'  Not  one ;  I  saw  them  all  by  turns 
Securely  settled  In  their  onis.' 
Thrice  happy  they,  secure  from  pain  f 
And  1  thy  vlcUra  now  remain ; 
Despatch  me ;  fbr  my  goody  nurse 
Early  presaged  this  heavy  curse. 
She  conn'd  it  by  the  sieve  and  shears 

And  now  it  fidls  upon  my  ears 

*  Nor  poison  fell  with  ruin  stor'd, 

N  or  horrid  point  of  hostile  sword. 

Nor  pleurisy,  nor  aslhnuhcoogh. 

Nor  cripple-gout  shall  cut  him  off; 

A  noisy  tongue  and  babbling  breath 

Shall  tease,  and  talk  my  child  to  death. 

Let  him  avoid,  as  he  would  hanging. 

Your  folks  long-wtnded  in  haranguing.*    ,    Frmneis, 
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-Trifles  such  as  thesa 


To  serious  niischiefli  lead. 


Fronds* 


f^rom  my  own  Jpartmoni,  December  97. 

I  FIND  my  correspondents  are  universally  of- 
fended at  me  for  Uking  notice  to  seldom  of 
their  letters,  and  I  fear  people  have  taken  the 
advantage  of  my  silence  to  go  on  in  their  errors ; 
for  which  reason  I  shall  hereafter  be  more  care- 
ful to  answer  all  lawful  questions  and  Just  com- 
plaints, as  soon  as  they  come  to  my  hands.  The 
two  following  epistles  relate  to  very  great  mi«- 
chiefs  in  the  most  important  articles  of  life» 
love  and  friendship  ?ed  by  LnOOQ  IC 
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DoraeCflhire, 
•  MR.  BICKERSTAFF,  Dec  £0. 

'  It  is  my  misfortuDe  to  be  eDamoured  of  a 
lady,  that  U  neither  very  beautiful,  very  witty, 
nor  at  all  well-natured  ;  but  has  the  vanity  to 
think  she  excels  in  all  these  qualifications,  and 
therefore  is  cniel,  insolent,  and  scornful.  When 
I  study  to  please  her,  she  treats  me  with  the 
utmost  rudeness  and  ill-manners :  if  I  approach 
her  person,  she  fights,  she  scratches  me  :  if  I 
oflfer  a  civil  salute,  she  bites  me ;  insomuch, 
that  very  lately,  before  a  whole  assembly  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  she  ripped  out  a  consider- 
able part  of  my  left  cheek.  This  is  no  sooner 
done,  but  she  begs  my  pardon  in  the  most 
handsome  and  becoming  terms  imaginable, 
gives  herself  worse  language  than  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  do,  lets  me  embrace  her  to 
pacify  her  while  she  is  railing  at  herself,  pro- 
tests she  deserves  the  esteem  of  no  one  living, 
says  I  am  too  good  to  contradict  her  when  she 
thus  accuses  herself.  This  atones  for  all; 
tempts  me  to  renew  my  addresses,  which  are 
ever  returned  in  the  same  obliging  manner. 
Thus,  without  some  speedy  relief,  I  am  in 
danger  of  losing  my  whole  face.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  I  doat  upon  her,  and  am 
satisfied  she  loves  me,  because  she  takes  me 
for  a  man  of  sense,  which  I  have  been  generally 
thought,  except  in  this  one  instance.  Your 
reflections  upon  this  strange  amour  would  be 
very  useful  in  these  parts,  where  we  are  over- 
run with  wild  beauties  and  romps.  I  earnestly 
beg  your  assistance,  either  to  deliver  me  from 
the  power  of  this  unaccountable  enchantment, 
or,  by  some  proper  animadversions,  to  civilize 
the  behaviour  of  this  agreeable  rustic.  1  am. 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'EBENEZER.' 
'  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

*  I  now  take  leave  to  address  you  in  your 
character  of  Censor,  and  complain  to  you  that 
among  the  various  errors  in  conversation  which 
you  have  corrected,  there  is  one  which,  though 
it  has  not  escaped  a  general  reproof,  yet  seems 
to  deserve  a  more  particular  severity.  It  is  a 
humour  of  jesting  on  disagreeable  subjects,  and 
insisting  on  the  Jest,  the  more  it  creates  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  this  some  men  think  they  have  a 
title  to  do  as  friends.  Is  the  design  of  jesting, 
to  provoke  ?  or  does  friendship  give  a  privilege 
to  say  things  with  a  design  to  shock  ?  How 
can  Umt  be  called  a  Jest  which  has  nothing  in 
It  but  bitterness  ?  It  is  generally  allowed  ne- 
cesaary,  for  the  peace  of  company,  that  men 
should  a  little  study  the  tempers  of  each  other ; 
but  certainly  that  must  be  in  order  to  shun 
what  is  oflfensive,  not  to  make  it  a  constant 
entertainment.  The  frequent  repetition  of 
what  appears  harsh,  will  unavoidably  leave  a 
rancour  that  is  fatal  to  friendship;  and  I  doubt 
imicfa  whether  it  would  be  an  argument  of  a 
man's  good-humour,  if  he  should  be  roused  by 


perpetual  teaiing,  to  treat  those  who  do  it  as 
his  enemies.  In  a  word,  whereas,  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  let  a  story  die,  merely  because 
it  does  not  touch,  I  think  such  as  mention  one 
they  find  does,  are  as  troublesome  to  society, 
and  as  unfit  for  it,  as  wags^  nun  of  figure ^  good 
UUkers,  or  any  other  apes  in  conversation ;  and 
therefore,  for  the  public  benefit,  I  hope  you 
will  cause  them  to  be  branded  with  such  a 
name  as  they  deserve.     I  am.  Sir,  your's, 

'PATIENT  FRIENDLY. 

The  case  of  Bbenezer  is  a  very  common  one, 
and  is  always  cured  by  neglect.  These  fantas. 
tical  returns  of  affection  proceed  from  a  cer- 
tain vanity  in  the  other  sex,  supported  by  a 
perverted  taste  in  ours.  I  must  publish  it  as 
a  rule,  that  no  faults  which  proceed  from  the 
will,  either  in  a  mistress  or  a  friend,  are  to  be 
tolerated :  but  we  should  be  so  complaisant  to 
ladies  as  to  let  them  displease  when  they  aim 
at  doing  it.  Pluck  up  a  spirit,  Ebenezer ;  re- 
cover the  use  of  your  Judgment,  and  her  faults 
will  appear,  or  her  beauties  vanish.  '  Her  faults 
begin  to  please  me  as  well  as  my  own,'  is  a 
sentence  very  prettilv  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
lover  by  the  comic  poet  ;*  but  he  never  de- 
signed it  for  a  maxim  of  life,  but  the  picture 
of  an  imperfectkm.  If  Ebenezer  takes  my  ad- 
vice, the  same  temper  which  made  her  insolent 
to  his  love  will  make  her  submissive  to  his  in- 
difference. 

I  cannot  wholly  ascribe  the  faults,  mentioned 
in  the  second  letter,  to  the  same  vanity  or  pride 
in  companions  who  secretly  triumph  over  their 
friends,  in  being  sharp  upon  them  in  things 
where  they  are  roost  tender.  But  when  this 
sort  of  behaviour  does  not  proceed  from  that 
source*  it  does  from  barrenness  of  invention, 
and  an  inability  to  support*  a  conversation  in 
a  way  less  offensive.  It  is  the  same  poverty 
which  makes  men  speak  or  write  smuttily, 
that  forces  them  to  talk  vexingly.  As  obscene 
language  is  an  address  to  the  lewd  for  applause, 
so  are  sharp  allusions  an  appeal  to  the  ill- 
natured.  But  mean  and  illiterate  is  that  con- 
versation,  where  one  man  exercises  his  wit  to 
make  another  exercise  his  patience. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  Plagius  has  been  told  again  and 
again,  both  in  public  and  private,  that  he 
preaches  excellently  well,  and  still  goes  on  to 
preach  as  well  as  ever,  and  all  this  to  a  polite 
and  learned  audience :  this  is  to  desire,  that 
he  would  not  hereafter  be  so  eloquent,  except 
to  a  country  congregation ;  the  proprietors  of 
Tillotson's  works  having  consulted  the  learned 
in  the  law,  whether  preaching  a  sermon  th^ 
have  published,  is  not  to  be  construed  pub- 
lishing their  copy  ? 
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Mr.  Dogood  it  uctired  to  eonsider,  that  his 
•toiy  it  tevere  upon  a  weaknett^  and  not  a 
MI7. 


^^^»^^»*^»^*i^^i»»^*«»»»^ 
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Omn  palchrit  tanidt  mmcC  nora  coiuUia  et  spea. 

Hot.  1  Ep.  zviU.  39. 

In  gay  attire  when  the  Taia  cosoomb's  drest, 
Straofe  hopes  and  projects  fUl  hto  labottriot  breaM. 

Firom  mjf  own  ApartmetU^  December  29. 

According  to  my  late  retolution,  1  take 
the  holidays  to  be  no  improper  teason  to  enter- 
tain the  town  with  the  addresses  of  my  corres- 
pondents. In  my  ufalks  every  day,  there  ap- 
pear all  round  me  very  ^reat  offenders  in  the 
point  of  dress.  An  armed  taylor  bad  the  im- 
pudence yesterday  in  the  Pu-k  to  smile  in  my 
face,  and  pull  of  a  laced  hat  to  me,  as  it  were 
in  contempt  of  my  authority  and  censure. 
However,  it  is  a  very  preat  satisfaction  that 
other  people,  as  well  at  myself,  are  offended 
with  these  improprieties.  The  following  no- 
tices, from  persons  of  different  sexes  and  qua- 
lities, are  a  sufficient  instance  how  useful  my 
lucubrations  are  to  the  public. 

Jacket  Coffiee-house,  near  Gatldhall, 
•  COUSIN  BlCKERflTAFF,       Dec.  «?. 

'  It  has  been  the  peculiar  blessing  of  our 
limily  to  be  always  above  the  smiles  or  frowns 
of  fortune,  and,  by  a  certain  greatness  of  mind, 
to  restrain  all  irregular  fondnesses  or  pauions. 
Prom  hence  it  is,  that  though  a  long  decay, 
and  a  numerous  descent,  have  obliged  many 
of  our  house  to  fall  into  the  arts  of  trade  and 
business,  no  one  person  of  us  has  ever  made 
an  appearance  that  betrayed  our  being  unsAtis- 
lled  with  our  own  station  of  life,  or  has  ever 
affected  a  mien  or  gesture  unsuitable  to  it. 

'  You  have  up  and  down  in  3rour  writings 
very  justly  remarked,  that  it  is  not  this  or  the 
other  profession  or  quality  among  men  that 
gives  us  honour  or  esteem,  but  the  well  or  ill 
behaving  ourselves  in  those  characters.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  no  small  concern,  that  I  behold 
in  coffee-houses  and  public  places  my  brethren, 
the  tradesmen  of  this  city,  pot  off  the  smooth, 
even,  and  ancient  decorum  of  thriving  citizens, 
for  a  fantastical  dress  and  figure,  improper  for 
their  persons  and  characters,  to  the  utter  de- 
ttruction  of  that  order  and  distinctk>n,  which 
of  right  ought  to  be  between  St.  James's  and 
Milk-street,  the  Camp  and  Cheapslde.' 

*  I  have  given  myself  some  time  to  find  out 
bow  distinguishing  the  frays  in  a  lot  of  muslins, 
or  drawing  up  a  regiment  of  thread  laces,  or 
making  a  paneg3rric  on  pieces  of  sagathy  or 
Scotch  plad,  should  entitle  a  man  to  a  laced 
^t  or  sword,  a  wig  tied  up  with  ribbands,  or 
an  embroidered  coat.  The  college  say,  this 
enormity  proceeds  from  a  sort  of  delirium  in 


the  brain,  which  makes  it  break  out  first  about 
the  head,  and,  for  want  of  timely  remedies, 
fall  upon  the  left  thigh,  and  from  thence,  in 
little  mases  and  windings,  run  over  the  whole 
body,  as  appears  by  pretty  ornaipents  on  the 
buttons,  button-holes,  garterings,  sides  of  the 
breeches,  and  the  like.  I  beg  the  favour  of 
you  to  give  us  a  discourse  wholly  upon  the 
subject  of  habits,  which  will  contribute  to  the 
better  government  of  conversation  among  us, 
and  in  particular  oblige,  Sir, 

*  your  aj^iectionate  cousin, 

•  FliLlX  TKANQUILLUS.' 

'  7b  haae  BickersUiff^  EspUre^    Censer  ^ 
Great  Britain, 

'  The  humble  Petition  of  Ralph  Nab,  Haber- 
dasher of  Hats,  and  many  other  poor  Suf* 
ferers  of  the  same  Trade ; 

«  SflEWCTH, 

'  That  for  some  yeart  last  past  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  galloon  upon  hats  has  been 
almost  universal ;  being  undistinguishably  worn 
by  soldiers,  esquires,  lords,  footmen,  beaux, 
sportsmen,  traders,  clerks,  prigs,  smarts,  cuK 
lies,  pretty  fellows,  and  sharpers. 

'  That  the  said  use  and  custom  has  been 
two  ways  very  prejudicial  to  your  petitioners. 
Pirst,  in  that  it  has  induced  men,  to  the  great 
damage  of  your  petitioners,  to  wear  their  hats 
upon  their  heads ;  by  which  means  the  said 
bats  last  much  longer  whole,  than  they  would 
do  if  worn  under  their  arms.  Secondly,  in 
that  very  often  a  new  dressing  and  a  new  lace 
supply  the  place  of  a  new  hat,  which  grievance 
we  are  chiefly  sensible  of  in  the  spring-time, 
when  the  company  is  leaving  the  town ;  it  so 
happening  commonly,  that  a  hat  shall  fre- 
quent, all  winter,  the  finest  and  best  assemblies 
without  any  ornament  at  all,  and  in  May  shall 
be  tricked  up  with  gold  or  silver,  to  keep  com 
pany  with  rustics,  and  ride  in  the  rain.  All 
which  premises  your  petitioners  humbly  pray 
you  to  take  into  your  consideration,  and  either 
to  appoint  a  day  in  your  Court  of  Honour, 
when  all  pretenders  to  the  galloon  may  enter 
their  claims,  and  have  them  approved  or  re 
jected,  or  to  give  us  such  other  relief  at  to 
your  great  witdom  shall  seem  meet. 

*  And  your  petitioners,  &c.' 

Order  my  friend  near  Temple-bar,  the 
author  of  the  hunting-cock,  to  assist  the  court 
when  this  petition  is  read,  of  which  Mr.  Lillie 
to  give  him  notice. 

*  7b  Jtaae  Bicker itaff  Esquire^    Censor  ef 

Great  Britain, 

*  The  humble  Petition  of  EllEabeth  Slender, 

Spinster; 
•  SHEWETH, 
'  That  on  the  twentieth  of  this  instant  De- 
cember, her  friend,  Rebecca  Hive,  and  your 
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petitioner,  walking  in  the  Stnmd,  taw  a  gen- 
tleman hefor%  tu  in  a  gown,  wliose  periwig  was 
•o  long,  and  lo  much  powdered,  that  your  pe- 
fitioner  took  notice  of  it,  and  said,  '*  the 
wondered  that  lawyer  would  lo  spoil  a  new 
gown  with  powder."  To  which  it  was  an- 
swered, **  that  he  was  no  lawyer,  but  a  cler- 
gyman/' Upon  a  wager  of  a  pot  of  coffee  we 
overtook  him,  and  your  petitioner  was  soon 
convinced  she  had  lost. 

*  Your  petitioner,  therefore  desires  your 
worship  to  cite  the  clergymen  before  you,  and 
to  settle  and  adjust  the  length  of  canonical 
periwigs,  and  the  quantity  of  powder  to  be 
made  use  of  in  them,  and  to  give  such  other 
directions  as  you  shall  think  fit. 

*  And  your  petitioner,  &c.' 

Query,  whether  th'.s  gentleman  be  not  chap- 
lain to  a  regiment,  and,  in  such  case,  allow 
powder  accordingly 

After  all  that  can  be  thought  on  these  sub- 
jects, 1  must  confess,  that  tbe  men  who  dress 
with  a  certain  ambition  to  appear  more  than 
they  are,  are  much  more  excusable  than  those 
who  betray,  in  the  adorning  their  persons,  a 
secret  vanity  and  inclination  to  shine  in  things, 
wherein,  if  they  did  succeed,  it  would  rather 
lessen  than  advance  their  character.  For  this 
reason  I  am  more  provoked  at  the  allegations 
relating  to  the  clei^man,  than  any  other 
hinted  at  in  these  complaints.  I  have  indeed 
a  long  time,  with  much  conceit,  observed 
abundance  of  pretty  fellows  in  sacred  orders, 
and  shall  in  due  time  let  them  know,  that  I 
pretend  to  give  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil 
censures.  A  man  well-bred  and  well-dressed 
in  that  habit,  adds  to  the  sacredness  of  his 
function  an  agreeableness  not  to  be  met  with 
among  the  laity.  1  own  I  have  spent  some 
evenings  among  the  men  of  wit  of  that  pro- 
fession with  an  inexpressible  delight.  Their 
habitual  care  of  their  character  gives  such  a 
chastisement  to  their  fancy,  that  all  which 
they  utter  in  company  is  as  much  above  what 
you  meet  with  in  other  conversation,  as  tbe 
charms  of  a  modest,  are  superior  to  those  of  a 
light,  woman.  I  therefore  earnestly  desire  our 
young  missionaries  from  the  universities  to 
consider  where  they  are,  and  not  dress,  and 
look,  and  move  like  young  officers.  It  is  no 
disadvantage  to  have  a  very  handsome  white 
hand ;  but,  were  I  to  preach  repentance  to  a 
gallery  of  ladies,  I  would,  methioks,  keep  my 
gloves  on.  I  have  an  unfeigned  affection  to 
the  class  of  mankind  appointed  to  serve  at  the 
altar,  therefore  am  in  danger  of  running  out  of 
my  way,  and  growing  too  serious  on  this  oc- 
easuHi ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  end  with  the 
folbwing  epistle,  which,  by  my  interest  in 
Tom  Trot,  the  peuny-post,  I  procured  a  copy 
of: 


'  Th  ike  Rep.  Mr.  Ralyh  Jheetue,  Ckapienn  f« 
ike  amntese  dowager  qfBrumpiam, 
'SIR. 
'  1  heard  and  saw  you  preach  last  Sunday 
I  am  an  ignorant  young  woman,  and  under- 
stood not  half  you  said ;  but  ah  !  your  manner, 
when  you  held  up  both  your  hands  towards 
our  pew !  Did  you  design  to  win  me  to  heaven 
or  yourself  ?  Your  bumble  servant, 

•  PENITENCE  GENTLE.* 
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The  printer  having  informed  me,  that  there 
are  as  many  of  these  papers  printed  as  will 
make  four  volumes,  I  am  now  come  to  the  end 
of  my  ambition  in  this  matter,  and  have  no- 
thing further  to  say  to  the  world  under  the 
character  of  Isaac  Bickerstaffl  This  work  has 
indeed  for  some  time  been  disagreeable  to  me, 
and  the  purpose  of  it  wholly  lost  by  my  being 
so  long  understood  as  the  author.  I  never  de- 
signed in  it  to  give  any  man  any  secret  wound 
by  my  concealment,  but  spoke  in  the  character 
of  an  old  man,  a  philosopher,  a  humorist,  an 
astrologer,  and  a  censor,  to  allure  my  reader 
with  the  variety  of  my  subjecU,  snd  insin- 
uate, if  I  could,  the  weight  of  reason  with  the 
agreeableness  of  wit.  ^The  general  purposd « 
of  the  whole  has  been  to  recommend  truthg 
iimocence,  honour,  and  virtue,  as  the  chief  or- 
naments of  life ;  but  I  considered,  that  severity 
of  manners  was  absolutely  necessary  to  him 
who  would  censure  others,  and  for  ikai  reofMs, 
and  ihat  only,  chose  to  talk  in  a  ma<^k^  I  shall  * 
not  carry  my  humility  so  fiar  as  to  call  myself 
a  vicious  man,  but  at  the  same  time  must  con* 
fess,  my  life  is  at  best  but  pardon:%bIe.  And, 
with  no  (greater  character  than  this,  a  man 
would  make  hut  an  indifferent  progress  in  at- 
tacking prevailing  and  fashionable  vices,  which 
Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  done  with  a  freedom  of 
spirit,  that  would  have  lost  both  its  beauty 
and  efficacy,  had  it  been  pretended  to  by  Mr* 
Steele. 

As  to  the  work  itself,  the  aeceptance  it  has 
met  with  is  the  best  proof  of  its  value;  but  I 
should  err  against  that  candour,  which  an  ho- 
nest man  should  always  carry  about  him,  if  I 
did  not  own,  that  tbe  most  approved  pieces  in 
it  were  written  by  others,  and  those  which 
have  been  most  excepted  against,  by  myself. 
The  hand  that  has  assisted  me  in  those  nobl# 
discourses  upon  tbe  immortality  of  the  soul. 


*  Stede*s  laH  Tttler  oune  out  UMtay.  Ym  will  we  It 
before  Uib  comet  to  yoo,  unci  bow  he  take*  leave  nf  tb« 
world.  He  never  told  lo  ranch  as  AddlsoD  of  li,  who  was 
mrpriaed  as  moch  ns  1 ;  bat,  to  say  the  truth,  it  was  timft, 
for  he  grew  cruel  dall  and  dry.  'J\>  my  knowledge,  tua 
had  several  good  hints  to  go  opon ;  bot  he  was  so  laay« 
and  weary  of  tbe  work,  that  he  wonld  not  improve  theni. 
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the  glorioiu  protpeets  of  another  life,  and  the 
most  sublime  ideas  of  relifion  and  virtue,  is  a 
penon  who  is  too  fondly  my  friend  erer  to  own 
them ;  but  I  should  little  deserve  to  be  his,  if 
I  usurped  the  glory  of  them.  I  must  acknow- 
led^  at  the  same  time,  that  I  think  the  finest 
strokes  of  wit  and  humour  in  all  Mr.  Bicker- 
staflTs  lucubratkms,  are  tbojw  for  which  he  also 
is  beholden  to  him. 

As  fur  the  satirical  part  of  these  writings, 
those  against  the  f  entlemen  who  profess  ghm- 
log  are  the  most  licentious ;  but  the  main  of 
them  I  take  to  come  from  losing  ^mesters,  as 
invectives  afainst  the  fortunate;  for  in  very 
many  of  them  I  was  very  little  else  but  the 
transcriber.  If  any  have  been  more  particu- 
larly marked  at,  such  persons  may  impute  it 
to  their  own  behaviour,  before  they  were  touched 
upon  in  publicly  speaking;  their  resentment 
against  the  author,  and  professing  they  would 
support  any  man  who  should  insult  him.  When 
1  mention  this  subject*  I  hope  major-general 
Davenport,  brigadier  Bisset,  and  my  lord 
Forbes,  will  accept  of  my  thanks  for  their  fre- 
quent good  offices,  in  professing  their  readi- 
ness to  partake  any  danger  that  should  befall 
me  in  so  just  an  undertaking,  as  the  endeavour 
to  banish  fraud  and  cozenage  from  the  pre- 
sence and  conversation  of  gentlemen. 

But  what  I  find  is  the  least  excusable  part  of 
all  this  work  is,  that  I  have,  in  some  places  in 
it,  touched  upon  matters  which  concern  both 
church  and  state.  All  I  shall  say  for  this  is, 
that  the  points  I  alluded  to,  are  such  as  con- 
cerned eveiy  Christian  and  freeholder  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  could  not  be  cold  enough  to  con- 
ceal my  opinion  on  subjects  which  related  to 
either  of  those  characters.    But  politics  apart. 


«  AcMiion  was  tbe  Miatint  here  allod«d  to. 


1  must  confess  it  has  been  a  most  exquisite 
pleasure  to  me  to  frame  characters  of  domestic 
life,  and  put  those  parts  of  it  which  are  least 
observed  ipto  an  agreeable  view ;  fto  enquire  into 
the  seeds  of  vanity  and  afi^ectation,  to  lay  befora 
the  readers  the  emptiness  of  ambitk>n :  In  a 
word,  to  trace  human  life  through  all  its 
mazes  and  recesses,  and  shew  much  shorter 
methods  than  men  ordinarily  practise^  to  be 
happy,  agreeable,  and  great,  t 

But  to  enquire  into  men's  faults  and  weak« 
nesses  has  something  in  it  so  unwelcome,  that 
1  have  often  seen  people  in  pain  to  act  before 
me,  whose  modesty  only  makes  them  think 
themselves  liable  to  censure.  This,  and  a 
thousand  other  nameless  things,  have  made  it 
an  irksome  task  to  me  to  personate  Mr.  Bick- 
erstaff  any  longer ;  and  1  believe  it  does  not 
often  happen,  that  the  reader  is  delighted  where 
the  author  is  displeased. 

All  I  can  do  now  for  the  further  gratification 
of  the  town,  is  to  give  them  a  faithful  expli- 
cation of  passages  and  allusions,  and  sametimes 
of  persons  intended  in  the  several  scattered 
parts  of  the  work.  At  the  same  time,  1  shall 
discover  which  of  the  whole  have  been  written 
bj  me,  and  which  by  others,  and  by  whom,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  or  permitted.* 

Thus  1  have  volunurily  done  what  I  think 
all  authors  should  do  when  called  upon.  I  have 
published  my  name  to  my  writings  and  given 
myself  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  town,  as  Shak- 
speare  expresses  it,  '  with  all  my  imperfections 
on  my  head.'  The  indulgent  reader^s  most 
obliged  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

RICHARD  STEELE. 


•  Tbb  b  done  in  Uie  original  preArae  to  the  foarth  volniM 
of  Uie  Tatkr ;  printed  al  tlM  beginning  of  tlw  prcteal 
edkioB. 
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Wherem  their  discourses  may  receive  addition 66 

Their  laziness  the  principal  cause  of  dissension*.  00,  08 
The  vanity  of  some  of  them  wearing  scarfs  and 

powdered  wms .* VJO 

Clerk  of  a  church  reproved «    09 

The  term  explained 7« 

Clidemira,  a  woman  of  distinction S4 

Coaches,  vanity  of  riding  in  them  exposed 144 

Why  they  should  be  taxed,  and  ought  to  be  called 

in 144 

Coach-painting,  a  metliod  to  make  itusefVil 144 

Cobbler,  on  Ludgate-hill,  hb  contrivance  to  gratify 

hb  pride ItT 

Colchester,  corporation  of,  their  offer  to  Mr.  Bicker- 

suff 118 

Comma,  (Mrs.)  a  subtle casubt ld| 

Commendation  of  one's  self,  when  necessary >^f 

Commerce,  a  goddeM  in  the  region  of  liberty .Vtoi 

Common  prayer,  advice  to  the  readen  of, 60,  ftSO 

f*ommonweafth,  the  minx  of  a Ifti 

Companions,  what  sort  most  desirable 4%  MM 

Essential  qualities  of. %** 

Company,  its  greatest  perfection 9lv 

Compassion,  now  nuHred  in  mail  aitd^mupea^. ta 
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XkMnfWUHm  hutanced  m  *  ptwige  of  Mtcbeth, 

Often  the  weakest  part  about  us 

Competency,  a  guide  in  the  temple  of  Afariee 123 

Complacency,  a  guide  in  the  temple  oTHymen 190 

Complatnera,  their  importunity^ HO 

Complaints  concerning  reformation 96 

Complatfiance,  neceasary  in  a  married  state 149 

Conjugal  afibction 114  j 

Conscience  described AW 

Consort,  female,  described 157 

Constancy,  necessary  in  thd  married  state* iga 

Contention  describe^ IQO 

Between  two  ladies  for  the  title  of  very  pretty 34 

Contradiction,  an  occasion  of  it 171 

More  odious  than  flattery I71 

Conversation,  good-will  the  quintessence  of  it. 45 

Wluit  only  giTes  true  relish  to  it oft 

The  most  necessary  talent  for  it ^I 

A  general  rale  to  be  observed  in  it 964 

Kiues  ibrit «44 

The  use  and  abuse  of  it M6 

A  medium  to  be  obsenred  in  it 9h 

What  K  chieHy  turns  upon 946 

Humdrams  hi  conversation 964 

Repartees Si 

Copenhagen  described It 

Coppersmith,  that  mune  explained 61 

Harry  and  Will,  their  character  compared  with 

tbesharners 57 

Coquet^,  what «7 

I  u  eflects  on  a  young  gentleman 107 

How  to  overcome  the  power  oTit 107 

Coquettes,  a  mischievous  sect 97,  it6 

Labyrinth  of 190 

Compared  toprades 196 

Chaste  jilu 107 

Compared  to  kits 157 

Story  of  a  coquet  widow >. 196 

Corlnmu  her  manner  of  life  with  Limberham 49 

Curruptton,  an  oflicer  in  the  temple  (^Avarice. 193 

Cornwall,  a  tragical  accident  there 89 

Country,  the  charms  and  pleasures  of  it 

Modern  entertainments  and  diversions  in  it, 

Ignorant  of  Mr.  Bickersulf  s  character 

Country  gentleman,  character  of  a  true  one W&9 

Very  ceremonious 86 

Country  life,  the  true  pleasures  of  it 89,  169 

Coupler,  the  conveyancer,  his  account  of  jointures 

and  marrii^e-settlemettts 199 

Counmtj  a  newspaper I7H 

Court  of  honour  erected y.y^.... 950 

Account  of  its  members,  and  the^./rocfedn|^  ^ 

955 


Cowley,  (Mr.)  his 


s  judgment  of  I 
ibed  by  Sucklii 


of  a  poem.. 


Coxcombs,  described  l&y  Suckling 57 

The  greatest  plague  of  them 91 

Required  to  hang  out  their  signs 96 

Craft,  when  it  becomes  wisdom. 191 

Crassus,  his  character  compared  with  Lorio 91 

Credit  described 48 

How  obtained  in  theciw yM»^  U4I« 

Critics  described C^^fSb 

A  people  between  the  learned  and  the  ignoran^»*M^!wf 

Opposed  to  wiu 99 

How  punished  after  death 165 

A  great  critic  in  fiu  at  the  opera 4 

Cruelty  to  animals  134 

Cunning,  the  greatest  cunning  of  some  people  to 

appearso 10^ 

A  contemptible  quality V9I 

Cupid,  a  lap-dog,  dangerously  HI 191 

Custom,  the  cause  of  duels 99 

Cynthio,  foils  in  love 1 

The  effect  ofa  bow  fh>m  his  mistress 5 

Dictating  on  the  passion  of  love 99 

His  resolution,  and  letter  to  his  mistress. 35 

His  deaf  h,  monument  and  epitaph 85 

Czar  of  Muscovy,  account  of  hb  victory 49 

His  generosity  and  hospitality  to  the  Swedish  offi- 
cers     58 

PAMIA,  a  woman  of  distinctkm,  a  veiy  pretty  lady.    34 

Dancing  displays  beauty 34 

Dancing-master,  account  of  one  who  danced  by  book  88 
Dancing-shoes,  to  be  carried  in  a  stage-conch  gratis,  180 

Daniel  the  historian,  extract  (h>m,  on  taxes 148 

Daniel,  Mr.  BickerstafPs  merry  companion,  his  maik- 

ner  of  preaching 66 

Dapper,  (parson)  his  way  of  preaching 66 

•nm,  head  ofaspecies •> 

Dasvipa,  (Tom)  his  potions, 48 

Daihan,a  Jew,  tried  in  the  court  of  honour 956 

Davenport,  (msyor-general^  his  good  offices  to  Mr. 

Steele «7i 
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No. 


David,  (saint)  his  dav.why  observed  by  Mr.  BickcrstafT  I40 

Dawks,  (honest  Irauod)  the  news-writer ir  178 

Dead,  who  to  be  so  accounted 96,  ill,  M8,  I74 

Heard  and  adjudged no 

Dressed  in  lace,  £c.  contrary  to  the  act na 

A  dead  man  resuscitated na 

Decius,  the  character  of  n  lewd  person i\^^ 

"  Dedications,  the  abuse  of  them 43,  177 

Difference  between  ancient  and  modem  dedications  jjl 

A  play  dedicated  to  a  city  knight. (3^ 

Defiance,  natural  to  the  English Va 

Degeneracy  of  the  age its 

Delamira,  account  of  her  amours,  and  the  virtues  and 

management  of  her  fan 59 

Ddicates,  fUse.  pernicious I48 

Demosthenes,  fats  speech  to  the  Athenians i89 

Denmark,  king  of,  rans  for  a  prise  at  Dresden 33 

Account  of  his  tour 9,  5,  6,  7*  8,  91,  94, 95,  98,    33 

Desire,  two  most  prevalent  desires  implanted  in  men 

bynatnre go6 

Destinies,  their  speech  and  present  to  Jupiter 146 

Devotion,  the  pleasure  and  dignity  of  it,  l^  Dr.  South  91 1 

Diana  Forecast,  letter  from 900 

Diet,  difference  between  ancient  and  modem, 148 

Dimple,  (Uuly.)  her  good  breeding 166 

Dinner,  postponed 963 

Discourse,  different  talents  in  it 153 

The  ^eral  subject  of  it 946 

Discretion,  a  guacd  to  one  of  Hymen's  gates 190 

Dissensions  owing  to  the  Inxiness  of  the  cleiigy 68 

Dissimulation  distinrubhed  fVom  simnlation 913 

DbUff",  Jenny,  Mr.  BickerstafPs  half  shter,  her  vbits,        >v 

behaviour,  and  character 74,143,  it4  ] 

Her  discourse  in  love 10  : 

Refleetl<»is  on  her  brother's  writings 33  . 

Apology  for  the  fkir  sex 947 

Conduct  fafi  an  amour 33 

Her  marriage,  and  diaracter  of  her  husband. . . .  74,    79 

Sets  up  an  equipage 143 

.    Her  happiness  with  Tranquilius ir>4 

Dtttress,  contemplation  of,  softens  the  mind,  and 

f^tersthe  heart 89 

Diversions,  for  the  king  of  Denmark,  at  Dresden.. ..     33 

Divito,  sale  of  hb  goods,  celestial  and  terrestrial -n 

Injected  fVom  his  palace 09 

Doctor,  dumb,  at  Kensinston 70 

Dodwell,  some  account  of  hb  ophiions 

Docget,  a  comedian,  commended 

Hb  letter  to  Mr.  BtckerstafT ».«.  >«< 

Hb  dvilities  to  Mr.  Bickerstaff'at  the  thratris^'i'^'iXi^ 

Dogs,  a  kennel  of  them  to  be  dwposed  of .~. ..    cS 

Account  of  the  loss  of  a  lady's  lap-dog 47 

Recipe  for  a  sick  dog I9i 


Donne',  Dr.  lib  saying  of  Gnicciardini. 
niach 


143 


Dorchester  stage><oach  advertised, 

Dover  Cliff' described  lyv  Shakspearec  

Downes  the  prompter  describes  the  state  of  the  stage  l!tS 

Dosers,  who m' 

Dramatisu,  unskilful,  remarks  on  them .Qgj 

Dream  of  the  band  of  lovers \t< 

Of  Jupiter  and  the  destinies 146 

Of  the  region  of  liberty 16I 

-  Of  the  temple  of  Virtue 193 

Dress,  plainness  recommended 919 

Improprieties  therein  censured 97u 

Of  rami  scfuires 96 

Head-dresses  of  the  ladies 435 

Drinking,  essay  on 94i 

The  vice  of  the  country I69 

Dromio,  the  character  of  a  sharper 56 

Drum,  who  may  be  called  so  in  conversation 153,  157 

Drunkards  die  by  their  own  hands 0 94 1 

Awaraingto  them '59 

Drunkenness,  the  ill  eff^s  of  K <05 

What  may  be  esteemed  a  sort  of  incest  therein.. ..  959 

Dryden,  asayingofhbon  chastity. 5 

His  verses  on  empire  applied 19 

Duel,  inquiry  into  the  genealogy  of  that  monster.. ..    9» 

Duellers,  how  treated  after  death •* 

Duelling  and  iu  terms  exi^ained 95,    99 

Custom  the  source  of  It. *0 

Stripped  of  its  pretensions  to  credit  and  reputa. 

tiSTT. M,    98 

How  used  by  different  nations t8 

Dialogue  and  remarks  on 30,    30 

Dulcimer,  wlH>  to  be  so  accounted i»7 

Dulwich  College,  founded  by  a  player 90 

Dumb  doctor  at  Kensington TO 

Dnmb  conjurer 1* 

D*Uriy  the  lyric  poet,  account  of  hbabUitks II 

A  panegyric  of  his <3 

His  Plotting  Sbters  commended •• 

Writes  state  plays,  and  political  diuicca..., n 

Mbtak«nlnadedlcatl?gaterVjOOQl€- «'* 
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No. 

D'Urfy'fdedioiUon  to  hb  Modern  Propheu 43 

Dutch,  their  wit 190 

DuuniTir,  hia  way  of  life,  and  bchaTiour  to  hi*  wifSs 
andmittrcM 54 

EARL  of  Euex,  character  dt  that  play., 
ake  pilU.. 


Earthauake  pill 


14 

, MO 

Ease,  inwriting  9 

Eaitouurt,  (Dick)  Mr.  BickerstafPa  apothecary ISO 

Eatera,  great,  Mcriflccaente  to  appetite 905 

Eboracenais,  a  good  goremor  M  called 00 

Ecstaay,  described  by  Dryden % 6 

Education,  variooB  errors  of. 189 

Regulations  propoaed.. 189  948 

Letter  on  the  subject 934 

Propoaala  for  reforming  the  education  of  the  female 

aex. w 63,948 

Elbow-chair,  where,  and  for  what  purpose  to  be  pro- 
vided.   988 

Elisabeth,  (queen)  the  breakftat  of  her  maida  <^  ho- 
nour  -. 148 

Blliott'aprqjeotof  alotteiy 901 

Blmira,  character  and  manner  of  her  life 53 

Eloquence  deacribed 06,  70 

Blpenor,  a  warning  to  drunkarda 159 

Elyaium,  joya  of,  by  the  author  of  Telemachus 150 

Wherein  lu  happineaa  mav  be  auppoaed  to  conaiat    94 

England,  the  figure  it  made  In  1709 130 

Englbh,when  they  begin  to  alng 999 

Engagementa  between  them  and  the  French.  15,  63,  64 

Engliah  tongue  much  adulterated 930 

Eijoyment,  only  to  be  accounted  true  posaeaaion...    03 

Envy  deforma  every  thing 997 

Eftcttofit 174 

Often  occaaioned  by  avarice 997 

Epicene,  an  author,  cenaured.. 63 

Epigram  on  marriage 40 

Epitneu  of  Homer  and  Virgil  compared 6 

Epaom,  diveraiona  there 30 

Adventures  of  a  fortune-hunter  there 47 

Epsom-Wells,  character  of  thatcomedy 7 

-,         .    . — ... '  human  oer- 

I7« 
60 

"Why  enemies  to  Mr.  Bickerstaf 115 

Esteem,  distinguished  from  affection 900 

How  distinguished  from  credit 176 

Eucrates,effecttofthe  natural  softneaa  of  hia  temper  176 

Evil,  the  greateat  under  the  aun., ,  19I 

Sophuaiua  a  man  whose  good  nature  ia  hurtful  to 

him , 76 

Euatace,  (Mr.)  melancholy  inatance  (^  paaaion. ......  179 

Eutraselua,  miachievona  in  hiapreaenta 151 

Examiner,  animadvcraiona  on 990 

Ezerciae  of  arma  In  London 41 

Extortion,  oflke  of,  in  the  temple  of  Avarice. 
Eye,  language  of  the 

fAME.  a  unhreraal  paaaion 93 

The  lore  of  it  dwcUa  in  heroic  apirita 99 

InooQveniendea  attending  the  deaire  of  it 955 

l^alae  flune  can  only  pleaae  the  vidoua « 99 

Difficult  to  obtain  or  preaerve 935 

Bank  or. ,.... 87 

Tian  of  the  chamber  of. 67 

Mountain  and  Temple  of 81 

Tabic  of. 74,  81 

FamUiaritleB,  how  dlatinguisbed 935 

Family  acene 95,  114 

Fan,ltsniotloQdiaooverBladiea*thonghta..t 59 

Vcraeaoaafen , 939 

Flardingal^  (lady)  her  advertiaonent 945 

!!!.'!  919 
.79,  114 


Epsom-Wells,  character  of  thatcomedv 

Equanimity  of  temper,  the  greateat  or  human  per- 

fectiona , 

Equipage,  proper  to  be  aet  off  with  a  rent-roll.. 
EMuires,  the  order  of.... ^ .^ 


•(5§3 


The  niralngaf  allowed  for  a  time.. < 

Pkahkm,  abaurd  when  too  atrictly  followed 

Favoniua,  the  character  of  a  good  clergyn 


:.^ 


No. 

Flavia,  an  Imaginary  mlatreaa. ifi 

Flea,  akdeton  of  one no 

Fleming,  (Oen.)  deaign  of  hia  vialt  to  BcrUn « 

Florimeland  Picket,  their  courtahip 7 

Florinda,  herpretenaiona  tollfe 106 

Florio,  a  gentleman  Atted  for  converaatioa 45 

Flute,  ita  effecta  in  a  female  concert 157 

How  matched 157 

Fly-blow,  a  fool,  who  deaervea  to  be  treated  like  a 

knave St 

Folio.  (Tom)  a  broker  in  learning,  hu  viait  and  criii. 

dam 158 

A  letter  Anom  him ^^ lOo 

fondneaa  of  wife  and  children ..•» 94,  114 
oola,  how  they  differ  from  madmen 40 

The  way  to  make  them  madmen 908 

Footman,  without  avarice 194 

Foot-race  by  damaela  at  Epsom  WeUa. 

Fop,  Inventory  of  the  effecu  of  a 

For  and  foraamuch  discussed 

Forbes,  (lord)  hia  good  offices  to  Steele 971 

Forecaat,  (Diana)  oesirea  to  be  quickly  provided  for...  soo 

Fortitude,  deacribed  by  Mr.  Collier..:. 951 

When  most  conaplcuous 176 

A  remarkable  inatance  of  it 177 

Fortune,  the  way  to  be  above  her 170 

Emblem  of,  at  the  lottery  office 170 

Good,  the  ready  path  to  it 90« 

Fox,  policy  of  that  animal 999 

Fox,  the,  a  play,  applauded 91 

Fraud,  an  officer  in  the  temple  of  Avarice »95 

Freemen  have  no  auperiora  but  benefkctora 907 

Freeatate,  repreaented  in  a  dance. 11 

Freethinkers,  who  call  themselves  so 19 

Distinction  between  ancient  and  modem 135 

Considered  in  dbtress Ill 

French,  characterised  by  Bruyere 5? 

Defeated  by  the  allies 63 

Their  shiftaandaubterfUges.... 64 

Writers  of  memoira  exploded.... 84 

Friendship,  founded  on  reaaon  and  choice 99 

Tenderness  of  friendship 179 

A  necessary  ingredient  in  the  married  sute 179 

method  used  to  import  and  pn^Mgate  In  Ire- 


'^°^! 


Frontlet,  an  awHil  beauty,  diaracterised 94 

Funerals,  behaviour  at  them  discover  the  state  of  the 

mind , 184 

Future  state,  platonic  notions  concerning  the  hsippi- 

ness  and  torments  of 154 

Described  by  Homer,  Ylrgil,  and  Fenelon,  159, 194,  156 
Futurity,  benefiu  arising  from  the  proapecu  of  It... ..  156 
Wherein  ita  happineaa  may  be  auppoaied  to  conatst. 
94.  li4 

GALI^NTRY,  low,  between  a  footman  and  a  maid- 

aervant 7 

True,  wherein  it  ooffht  to  conaiat 50 

The  heroic  virtue  or  privau  life 04 

What  effecta  it  haa  on  men,  inatanced  in  a  theatre 

on  fire 9« 

Galwpy^Galloway)  earl  of,  hb  bravery  and  conduct 

Gameaters,meir  motive  covetouaneaa... 14 

Their  naiaery  IS 

What  men  or  honour  and  wealth  play  againat  them,  1 5 

A  apeech  concerning  them 56 

Defended »T 

Represented  under  the  character  of  a  pack  of 

hounda 59,08,64,65,66,66,  TO 

GamiM,  Ita  original 14  54 

The  folly  of  it 6* 

Gascon,  adventure  (rf* one  with  a  widow >A 

Oatty.  (Mrs.)  foremost4n  the  rank  of  toaau •« 

Jack  Gainly's  aiater,  her  character 906 

Genealogy  of  the  BickerataiPa.. ,. II 
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No. 

Good  fortune,  the  mdy  path  to  It t09 

Goodly,  (Udy)  her  fondncM  for  her  children 93b 

Good  nature,  an  CMentiftl  qoality  in  a  Mtlrist 94ft 

Good-natured  old  man,  the  be«t  companion 4& 

Good  will  and  charity,  the  batb  of  society 919 

The  quintessence  oir  conTertation 4S 

Grammar,  not  rlchtly  taught 934 

Grandeur,  wherein  it  truly  consists 170 

Great  Britain  pwtlcubulT  fruitfol  hi  religion 9&7 

Great  men,  behaviour  olT  some  of  them  to  their  de- 
pendenu ig6 

Apology  for  their  manner  of  bestowing  ftivours lOe 

Greatness  of  mind,  wherein  itconsisu 109 

Oreenhat,  (Obadiah)  hb  criticism  upon  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff. b9 

8ir  Humphrey,  a  candidate  for  alderman,  his  expe- 
dient ta  prevent  bribery 74 

Character  of  the  Greenhats,  and  their  relation  to 

theStafls &9 

Greenhouse  described 170 

Grief,  the  benefit  of  It. 181 

Gn^m,  (Jeflbrjr)  his  petition  for  interment 106 

Ouarddoop,  (Mons.)  tlie  French  tailor,  married 7 

Otttcciardini  the  historian,  a  prolix  author 964 

Guilt  applies  the  satires 41 

Gunner  and  gunster  distinguished 88 

Gnnster  in  conversation,  who  to  be  so  accounted 88 

Oyges,  his  invisible  ringallegorically  applied 138,  139 

The  use  Mr.  3rckerstaff  made  of  it. 943 

HALL,  se^eant,  his  letter  to  his  comrade 87 

^'^'^amlet,  various  observations  and  criticisms  am  ^Imt.,^^ 

character L35,  71,  10^ 

Hammar,  dbpntes  between  Protestants  and  npisla    ""^ 

there 9 

Hammond,  (John)  recovery  of  his  watch 194 

Handkerchief,  religious,  much  worn  in  England I87 

Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian,  his  speech  on  being  re- 
called firom  Italy 187 

Hannibal,  (sir)  death  and  funeral  of.. 115 

Hanover,  elector  of,  remonstrance  of  his  minister  to 

the  council  at  Ratisbon 9 

Signifies  his  Intentions  to  the  imperial  court 4 

Happiness,  where  rhe  foundation  must  be  placed 2Si 

Hard  words  exploded &8 

Haipaichord,  its  music  applied  to  conversation \bS 

With  what  instrument  joined 


Hart,  the  player,  an  ostentation  of  his.. 
Hassock,  dispute  concerning  one . 


Hats,  makers  of,  their  petitk>n  against  laced  hau  ....  970 

Hautboy,  in  a  female  concert 163 

Matched  with  the  harp«ichord 157 

Hawkaby,  his  laAtng  shop 59 

Hercules,  Prodigus*.  allegory  concemins  him 97 

Hero,  bow  distinguished  firom  a  plain  honest  man..  98 

Heroic  virtue,  wherein  it  consisu 909 

Heydey,  (Jack)  whom  he  reduced 56 

Hippocrates,  the  character  of  a  generous  physician..  78 

Historians,  usefulness  and  variety  of. 117,  i3o 

Historical  paintings,  the  great  advantage  of  them 909 

Holt,  lord  chief  justice,  hu  integrity 14 

Homer,  his  description  of  a  future  sute 159 

Indiscreet  in  hisepitheU 6 

His  Iliad,  inajonmal 6 

Honest  fdlows  described 45 

Honesty  as  necessary  In  conversation  as  in  commerce..  919 

Honour,  the  seat  oflt 909 

Described lOl 

Court  of 950,  953,  956,  969,  905 

Horace,  his  excellencies 173 

Some  account  of  him  and  hlswrithigs 949 

s:    Hornpipe,  Lancashire,  ito  part  in  •  female  concert ...  157 

^^^orrordescribedbyShakspeare go 


No. 

JACK  SPRUCE  made  half  mad  with  a  smUe Ml 

Jack  Such-a-one,  what  sort  of  men  pass  under  that 

liUe VA 

Jacks,  (Harry)  why  he  deserved  a  statue 69 

Jantbeetlie  best  sort  of  canes 149 

Janglings,  matrimonial 149,  I50 

Idiots,  an  inquiry  concerning  an  idiot  put  the  city  of 
London  in  great  consternation ; 40 

Distinguished  from  politicians 40 

Idleness,  more  destructive  than  the  plague 97 

Idolatry,  in  what  manner  inverted 197 

Jealousy,  her  garments,  complexion,  and  office i-io 

Jervase.  (Mr.)  agreat  painter 4,      7 

Jester  distinguished  firom  a  flatterer ti5 

The  richest  generally  the  best  jester 9ib 

Jesuits,  account  of  their  discipline 108 

Ilhul  put  into  aq  exact  journal <f 

I  magination,  the  most  active  principle  of  the  ro  ind . .    96 
Immortality,  two  kinds  of  it 81 

Imperceptibles,  natural  history  of  them 119 

Imperfection,  what  idea  that  word  should  convey  ....  94ti 

Impudence,  compared  with  absurdity 16H 

Incest  in  drunkenness «59 

Incense,  (Mr.  Ralph) 

Inconstancy  described  by  Hamlet 

Incumbent  distinguishea  fVom  a  landlord 

Indenture  of  marriage  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bickerttaff*..   199 
Indian  kings,  their  return  to  the  civilities  of  their 

landlord 171 

IndlbUb' wife  restored  by  Sdpio 58 

Indolence  turned  into  philosophy 10 

Industry,  knighu  of. 7:* 

Infidels  how  to  be  punished I38 

Initial  letters,  on  a  tomb-stone fiOi 

Ii\)uries,  scales  for  weighing  them 950 

Innocence,  Its  safSest  guard 948 

Inquietude,  natural,  bow  cured 909 

Inslpids,  who  to  be  accounted 166 

Instructions  to  Vanderbank,  remarks  00  that  poem..     9 

Insurrections  in  Poitou  and  Marseilles  6 

Invention  to  have  one's  name  concealed 15 

Inventory  of  playhouse  goods 49 

Jointures,  the  miscbicvoUs  efi^ts  of. 199,  933 

Jonson,  (Ben)  his  manner  of  writing 91 

Joseph  the  patriarch,  his  history 998 

Journal  of  Homer's  Iliad 6 

Journey  to  the  Land's  End I99 

Ithuriel,  the  use  Mr.  Bickerstaff  made  of  his  spear..  997 
Juno  her  method  to  regain  Jupiter's  affiectiun........   147 

Justice  of  Lewis  le  Grand  compared  to  that  of  game- 
sters      96 

JuvenaL  account  of;  and  his  writinps 949 

Ix,  antiqui^  of  that  fomily 95 

KETTLEDRUM,  Instrument  in  a  female  concert, 

matched 157 

Kidney,  master  of  St.  James' coflee-houae 69 

Kings,  wicked,  how  punished  in  a  future  state 150 

Kit,  that  instrument  matched 157 

Knaves  proved  fools. 40 

Knighto  of  the  industry,  their  designs  on  a  young 

heir 73 

Knockars,  exercise  of  them  tonghu 105 

LABOUR  for  the  public  unsucressfol 67 

Ladles,  treating  tiiem  in  organ  lofts  censured 61 

Their  trifling  endearmento  give  us  mean  ideas  of 

their  souls 40 

A  lady  thankfUl  to  her  husband  for  curing  her  fits.    93 

A  young  buly  enchanted  by  an  old  rake 99 

Lal<^  (colonel)  killed •♦ 

Lamb,  a  modem  diet. *^ 

Landlord  dbtingubhed  fhmi  an  Incumbent. 109 
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jjioaicra  cenavrea 

Bistinguiabed  from  sati 
Liberty,  lu  mion  detcrifa 
Library,  female. 


Mo. 

Libda,  panccyrici  May  be  turned  into  them 177 

Libellers  cenrared 93 

'       ■  ■    ' 'rom  satiriats 99 

kdetcribed 161 

ft48 

Lie,  a  pernicious  monosyllabic %b6 

Life,  how  to  be  considered IW 

IjRhtningin  operas,ofwhat  it  mustbe  made 137 

True  perfumed,  where  sold 197 

Ushts  well  disposed  enlarge  the  thoughts lOA 

Litiie,  Charles,  his  letter  and  petition 9a 

Eecommcnded g9»    9i 

Catalogue  of  his  wares 94,  101 

His  presents  and  licence 94 

His  reporu Sao 

Ordered  to  prepare  blank  licences 103 

Limberham,  the  Keeper 49 

Linendrapers,  tried  in  the  court  of  honour 969 

Of  Westminster,  their  petition 916 

Lisander  and  Connna,  a  married  couple,  reckoned 

dead M 

Literature,  the  proper  effects  of  it 197 

Living  men,  who 90 

Lizaid,  that  friendly  animal  compared  to  a  satirist ..    84 

Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  proposals  thence filM 

London  in  a  great  consternation  40 

Cries  of,  compared  with  Italian  operas  4 

London  Cuckolds,  a  comedy,  a  heap  of  nee  and  ab- 
surdity        8 

Long,  (major)  advertisement  from  his  wine  vaults....  H7 

Lonff  heaas,  who I91 

Loroship,  on  what  occasion  that  appellation  proper..  SI  I 

Lorio,  a  lover,  character  of. 91 

Lotius  had  rather  be  esteemed  religious  than  devout  «ll 

Lottery,  reflections  on .'.Ift4,  174 

Abass  viol  to  be  disposed  of  by  way  of »   166 

Love,  founded  on  reason  and  choice  82 

A  general  concern 5 

The  most  effectual  cure  for  it.... 47 

Sentimenu  of  it  the  same  in  ail  ages 90 

Inseparable  fhm)  esteem..... 906 

How  to  judge  aright  in  it. 847 

Has  nothing  to  do  with  state 149 

Distinguished  IVom  lust 49 

Itsemctsaod  cure 47,  107 

The  eftct  of  disappointments  therein I86 

Changes  the  natural  man. 4,     10 

Life  insipid  without  it 90 

A  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain 90,  95 

Allegory,  of  iu  history  by  Plato 90 

Complained  of  by  Diana  Doubtful 98 

Illustrated 9»,  i&o 

Criminal,  some  account  of  the  state  of  it. 49 

Letters,  by  Cynthio 35 

Directions  for  writing  them 3<^  199 

Between  Mr.  Bickerstaffand  Blaria 83 

Found  in  agrave 104 

Lovemore,  a  happy  husband 150 

Lovers,  the  band  of.... « 190 

Luda,  a  rival  to  her  mother 90d 

Lucretia,  her  story,  merit,  and  character 84,  ii7 

Why  ezdttded  the  temple  of  Fame 84 

Lucubratioas  of  Mr.  Bickevstaff,  design  of  them M> 

Lust,  in  whom  virtuous  love 190 

Temple  of. 190 

Lute,  the  part  it  bears  in  a  concert  or  conversation, 

159,157 

Lydia,  the  character  of,  a  coquette 196 


Lysander,  disturbed  in  his  solitnde... 


915 


MACBETH,  a  sceiie  In  ^ 

Machiavel,  author  of  a  mischlevoos  sect fSS 

An  office  suited  to  him  in  a  vision 193 

Madmen,  who,  whither  sent  by  the  Romans 185 

Difference  between  them  and  fools 40 

An  edifice  intended  for  their  reception  and  cure,  195, 174 
Madness,  the  first  mrmptoms  thereof. 174 

Chiefly  occasioned  by  pride l«7 

Madonella,  herscheme. 69 

Account  of  a  revolution  in  her  platonic  nunnery....    98 
Mwitts  vrriles  verses  in  oommenda^on  of  his  own 

works  91 

Maids  of  honour,  their  breakfast  in  queen  Elizabeth's 

time 148 

Maintenon,  (madvn)  her  latter  to  Mods.  Torcy  on 
the  peatce 19 


Makebate,  (BUaabeUi)  trial  of. 9»9 

Male  ooqtMtte.  his  bed-equipage  described ;..  ft49 

Widow-hood  consideved 114 

Man,  the  middle  link  between  angd»  and  brutes 194 

A  creature  made  up  of  difibrent  extremes 108 

The  only  imperfcct  creature  in  the  universe 946 

Mandeville,  (sir  John)  some  of  his  remains 854 

Maria,  aocouBt  of  the  loss  of  her  lap-dog 47 


No. 
Maria,  distracted  in  ber  cheaee  between  a  mea  of 

and  a  man  of  fortune 91 

Marinus,  a  mod  sea  officer,  eicposed  to  a  fellow  of  fire  61 

Marlborough,  (John)  duke  of,  his  merit. 

5,8,18,46,55,64,66,190^  197 

Marriage  described 7 

The  safest  and  happiest  state  this  world  uflbrds.. ...   49 

An  account  of  marriage  fh»m  experience IM 

The  caprices  and  hasards  attending  a  married  state 

—lea,  199 

Marriages,  from  what  proceeding 79*  188^  l»^  ^ 

How  men's  minds  and  humours  roi^  be  changed 

thereby 7S 

Table  of  marriage iS7 

Epigram  on. 40 

Verseson,  flrom  Milton 79 

Two  bulies  desire  to  marry  the  same  man  to  prevent 

parting 09 

Settlements,  by  whom  introduced 109 

111  consequences  attending  them Oi 

A  proposal  for  regulating  them 03 

A  settlement  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bickerstaff. m 

Oflen  overlook  their  enjoyments. 9^ 

Rendering  it  cheap  discourages  vice 9:0 

Marrow-bone  and  cleaver,  modem  instruments  of 

music *..  1^ 

Marseilles,  account  of  an  insurrection  there 13 

Martins*  character  of  an  unlearned  wit. M 

Masquerade,  a  lady  in  danger  of  her  life  for  being 

left  out  of  one .' •<« 

Matchlock,  (mi^)  a  member  of  the  Trumpet  Club..  199 

Mathematical  sieve  to  sift  impertinendes tt 

May- Fair,  the  downfhll  of,  reduced  the  price  of  curio- 
sities    » 

Mechanics  in  learning  17) 

Melancholy,  the  del^t  of  men  of  knowledge  and 

virtue 99 

Men,  wherein  they  may  distinguish  themsdves 97 

In  love,  always  poetical «7 

Of  sense  the  women's  humble  servants 37 

Mercer,  who  could  not  ei\)oy  a  thousand  pounds  a 

year /   ^ 

Merit,  obscure  should  be  produced  to  piaUk:  view..  .84. 87 

Merry  fdlows  described « 

Messalina,  a  professed  mistress  of  mankind *9 

Microscopes,  their  use t>9 

Military  achievements  of  London ** 

Millenium,  when  to  commence 49 

M  ilton  and  Suckling,  In  a  paralld  case,  show  the  duty      y 

of  man  in  love ^  y>' 

Of  Eve's  pleasure  in  the  society  of  Adam .•>••  H'* 

Miners,  who  so  in  conversation  ^ 

Minucio»s  spirit  of  contradiction I?' 

Minor,  (Tom)  thepantomioM >' 

Mirtillo,  theoffler,  interview  with  Flavla. 1^^ 

Misery  hi  fiunuies,  whence  it  mostly  arises. ><V 

Mite,  dissection  of  one •'9 

Moddy,  (Tom)  his  knowledge  of  the  luhion if* 

Head  of  the  order  of  insipKis i^ 

Modest  men  dbtinguished  from  modest  fidlowt ^ 

Modesty  described *J 

Different  in  men  and  women ^ 

The  chief  ornament  of  the  &ir  sex fj 

Its  advantages  in  men ^ 

Monarchy,  the  nnius  thereof  described. >^ 

Monoculous,  asharper -  *J 

His  reflections  on  AfVicanus.. ^* 

Monosyllables,  a  disgrace  to  the  English  language....  ^ 

Mons  invested TT. .; <».  7« 

Taken « 

Montpdier  compared  to  Aaticyra ••  '** 

Mopaa,  her  good  fortune  in  the  lottery  prognosticaied  194 

Letter  to  her >" 

In  great  danger  of  her  life  for  being  lea  out  of  the 

masquerade *** 

tf  orphew,  (John)  appointed  Mr.  Bickerstafl^s  ckam- 

ber-keeper •'*  > 

General  of  the  dead  men « V^^, 

Morning  described  by  Milton i®  ^ 

The  beauties  of "^  ^ 

In  town,  described ••• 

Moveables  of  the  pUyhoose,  sale  of  them  frustrated.. 
Mountebanks,  their  artifkes  to  ensnare  the  vulgar... 

Mourning,  a  proper  dress  for  a  beautiful  lady '^' 

Music  cures  the  spleen JJ 

Mutton,  the  food  of  our  hardy  ancestors...... •• 'fr 

Myrmidons,  thdr  history *° 

NAB,  ^ph)  haberdasher  of  hats,  hUpeUtion ^ 

Naked  Truth,  a  dangerous  pamphlet. „  A 

Nassau,  Count  Maurice  oi;kUled •*? 

Prince  of,  his  gaUantiy 'J 

Naturalization  act,  iu  advantages .*A 
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No. 

Nestor,  a  great  but  too  modMt  ftrekiiect st 

Ncwmaa,  (Rfchard)  indicted  bgr  maior  Punto  in  the 

court  of  honour 956 

Newapapen  burtftil  to  weak  heads 178 

Wiiteri  in  a  panic IS 

The  shifts  they  are  put  to 10,    4S 

Chelsea  College  proposed  for  them .... 


Nice,  (Will)  a  fop. 
NIcolini.  (Sfj       '^ 


^  ^ignor)  his  excellencies  on  the  stage. 

Night,  longer  formerlv  In  this  island  than  at  pi 

No.  when  to  be  used  by  young  people 83 

Nobilis  declared  to  be  no  rake ft? 


>iesei&»i6p 

83 

ft? 

Nonsense,  a  premiiinc  part  of  eloquence  among  ladies    00 

Northern  parts,  fhiitul  in  bag-pipes 153 

NoMS,  a  dissertation  on 900 

Notch,  (sir  JeAry)  a  member  of  the  Trumpet  Club...  IM 
Nottinjinanu  why  young  ladies  cannot  sleep  there ...  999 

Nova  zemblB,  aocoiint  of 954 

NoveUisU,  eflbcts  of  thdr  writings 178 

Noy,  hb  expedient  to  reclaim  his  son  by  a  legaiy.. ..      g 

Nurses,  their  abuses  of  infknts  exposed. I5 

Nunnery,  by  a  Platonic  lady 99,    09 

The  manner  of  receit uig  young  ladies  into  nun- 
neries      96 

OOLER8  complain^hbT^pthe'ladies 145 

Dangerous 145 

'^'Ing  gains  women 


(Ndage,  wherein  ddighted 

Okl  Bachelor,  account  of  that  comedy 

Open,  in  female  oonTersatMMi 

Italian,  considered. 4 

The  understanding  has  no  part  in  it 4 

•  -      .  I ,^, 

170 
180 
51 
01 


Oppression,  an  attendant  on  Tyranny.. 
Orangerie  described  . 


Orator  in  a  ni|rtit-gown  and  laced  cap 
Orlando  the  flUr,  his  hlsto^ 


50, 

Organ-loft,  ladies  treated  in  one 

Orson,  (Thicket)  his  character  and  passion  for  Ckora 

Osmyn,  the  civil  hosband 59 

Oxford  described 99 

Almanack  considered 99 

DisdpUiie  applauded 90^    90 

Puppet-show  there 45 

PACOLET,  a  guardian  angel,  bis  first  iqtpearance  to 

Mr.  Bickerstaff. 19 

Accouniofhb  former  wards. 19 

His  life  of  a  month 15 

His  checks  and  admonitions 14 

Observations  on  gamesters  and  sharpers 1ft 

Psitus,  manner  of  his  death  and  the  magnanimity  of 

hiswife 7t 

Painting  the  flkce  censured 01 

Paiameae  his  infamous  adventure 198 

l^snegyric,  the  nature  of  it 17 

A  theme  for  Mr.  BickersUff. 7« 

On  M  r.  Bickerstaff  for  con  fessing  his  fHultt 03 

May  be  turned  into  libel 177 

Pantomimes,  what  sort  of  persons  in  conversation...  908 
Paradise  LoaL  flUs  the  nUnd  witli  good  thoughu  and 

pleasing  ideas 997 

Parents,  the  folly  of  partiality  to  their  children 995 

Generally  err  m  ntanying  tbdr  children 199 

Parisatis,  her  manner  of  converting  her  neice  from 

coquetry 0 

Pitfis  Oaxette  burieaqued 8 

Purrot,  verses  on  one 97 

Parsimony,  a  favourite  in  the  temple  of  Avarice 199 

J^rty,  all  parties  composed  of  the  rigid  and  supple...  914 
The  prevalence  of  parties,  and  party  prejuoMre  in 

England  999 

Partri<i^  <Mr.  J<^n)   his  manner  of  surprising 

sharpers  50 

Hb  death  demcmstrated 1 

Account  of  hb  funeral , 99 

A  Idter  f)rom  him,  intimating  some  signs  of  re- 
suscitation ... 118 

Walks,  and  denies  hb  death 59 

Advertisement  in  hb  almanack,  calling  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff a  luiave 90 

Certificate  of  hb  death  to  prevent  counterftiu  ....  9i6 

Pasouin,  account  of  him  to  prevent  mbtakes 190 

His  letters  to  Mr.  Bickerstaff. 199,  187 

Passing-bdl,  who  to  be  accounted  such  in  conversa- 
tion    153 

Passion,  a  tragical  instance  of  ., 17ft 

Piutorella,  her  conversion  from  coquetry 9 

Patience  Gentle,  her  letter  CO  Mr.  Incense 971 

P'atrick,  (8t.)  a  jfreat  destroyer  of  frcggs 990 

Patrons,  gaieral  behaviour  to  their  dependenu 190 

Paulo,  the  character  of  an  eminent  raercliant 95 

Peace,  the  most  odious  way  of  making  it. 170 

.Peasant,  who  properly  to  be  so  termed iCo 


No. 

Pedants,  of  scveial  clatsea i^« 

In  what  light  to  be  considered i>»8 

Pedantry  compared  to  hyprocrby » i6» 

Pendergrass,  (sir  Thomas)  kiUod 04 

Penkethman,  the  comedian,  compared  with  yr,^    , 

BuUock rUfK 

Bdation  of  the  progress  of  hb  company  to  GreenN"^ 

wich  

Sale  of  hb  animab  at  May  Fair ».    ft 

Penny-post  letters  sent  as  private  reprlnwnds 07 

Perha^  when  that  word  betrays  decay  of  affection..    50 

Persecution,  an  attendant  on  Tyranny 101 

Peter  Plumb,  merchant  indicted  in  the  court  of 

honour 950 

Petticoat,  great,  the  grievance  of no 

Its  cause  tried 110 

How  long  to  be  worn « 19I 

Philander,  the  most  skilful  In  addressing  the  fair  sex    15 

Philosopher,  minute,  some  account  of I95 

Philosophy,  the  use  of 170 

Plan  of  It,  withan^pendix.... 49 

Not  inconsistent  with  courts  and  riches 170 

Plw sicians,  good,  of  great  use  to  a  commonwealth ...    78 

Ordered  nom  Bath 77 

Character  of  a  generous  physkian 78 

Physic,  often  abused 940 

Observed  by  Mr.  Bickerstaff 940 

Proper  for  a  dbtracted  nation 040 

Picket,  (colonel)  hi^  character  and  manner  of  court- 
ship       7 

Pictures,  the  improsions  they  make  on  us 8 

The  true  use  of  them 909 

Walking,  at  an  auction 107 

An  ancient  picture  of  a  wedding  described 184 

Bety,  perfect  pleasure  arising  from  it  911 

Meanness  to  endeavour  to  conceal  it 911 

Pinners,  a  treatise  on 919 

Piper,  (count)  taken  prisoner 49 

Pimtes  in  printing  and  bookselling  complained  of  and 

censured 101 

Pistols,  a  fatal  accident  occasioned  by  loaded 89 

Pbces  of  trust  pretended  to,  not  out  of  merit  but  be- 
cause they  are  convenient 41 

Plagius,  (parson)  complaint  of  the  bookseller  against 

him  900 

Plainness  in  dress  recommended 9i9 

Plato's  notion  of  the  human  soul 154 

Hbtoryoflove 9t> 

Platonuts,  their  opinions 154 

A  Platonbt  forewoman  of  the  jury  of  the  court  of 

honour 959 

Platonne  described 99 

Nunneries  established  by 

Players,  Jirliy  they  should  be  esteemed 

Must  forget  they  are  before  an  audience.. 

Instructed  by  Snakspeare 

Blamed  for  inserting  words 

Parallels  between  them.. 


Playhouse,  one  only  should  be  supported 99 

At  Amsterdam  supporu  an  almshouse 90 

On  fire  in  Denmark  94 

lays,  proper  incitements  to  good  behaviour S 

Modem,  described .%  (Vt  1 

leasing.  In  conversation,  a  happy  talen^ \r.    iW 


Pleasing,  (n  conversation,  a  happy 

Pleasure,  deceitful < 

Plenty,  a  goddess  in  the  r^ion  of  liberty 
Pliny,  hb  letters  to  hb  wife... 


91 

101 

M9 

Hb  compliment  and  advice  to  Tnyan 190 

Pluto,  hb  palace  and  throne  described 150 

Poetasters  ridiculed 100 

Catalogue  of  the  labours  of  one ~ 100 

Poetry,  the  foundation  of. 9iO 

EOicacyofiton  the  mind 06 

A  remedy  for  the  spleen 47 

Sir  Francis  Bacon's  account  of  it 06 

Poictou,  insurrection  at...... 0 

Politeness,  affectation  of. 9S0 

Politicians,  the  distinction  scarce  discernible  between 

them  and  idiots • •  40 

City  reprover *** 

Potitlcs  universally  prevail ft3« 

Polypragmon,  character  of  a  cunnhig  fellow 191 

Pompey,  a  black  boy,  hb  complaint M5 

Pope,  the,  sick  of  the  tooth-ache 199 

In  distress ••••••  *#  <*»  7 

Hb  modesty  overcome  with  regard  to  the  Neapo- 
litan horses > 199 

Postman,  the  extraordinary  talent  of  the  author  of  the  178 

Posture-master,  his  beholders  censured 109 

Potatrix,  (Elizabeth)  catalogue  of  her  anceston 9* 

Poverty,  an  attendant  on  Tyranny 161 

Powell  'Junior)  a  famous  actor .•■ 

Dbputes  between  him  and  Mr.  Bickerstaff.. <l 4,  50,  ll» 
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e  for  writing  againtt  him. 51 

Letter  ftom  Bath 50 

Power,  abcolute,  repreaented  in  a  dance , 10 

Praise,  true,  generou*  and  heroic  •pirits  most  aentible 

of  it 99 

How  coveted  by  great  men ...... ^ 9ft 

To  be  regarded  only  a*  relating  to  things  strictly 

true 9A 

None  yahiable  but  from  the  praise-worthy 177 

Prayer  of  lord  chancellor  Bacon 807 

Pr»>Adamites  threatened 09 

Precedence,  a  quarrd  concerning,  at  the  opera. 10 

At  Epsom 30 

Preliminaries  of  peace 90 

Refused  by  the  French  king «S,    M 

Pretendera  to  poetry,  a  kind  of  madmen 147 

Pretty  fellow,  who 91 

What  persons  excluded  that  order 98 

Very  pretty  fellow,  a  woman's  man  in  the  first  de- 
gree     M 

Pride,  the  cause  and  consequences  of. 187 

Makes  men  odious,  and  creates  envy 180 

A  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  a  cobbler 197 

The  chief  introduction  to  madness 197 

Priesthood,  when  the  highest  honour 68 

Prim,  (Penelope)  the  dear-starcher,  her  petition 1 18 

Prize-fighting,  a  reproach  to  the  English  nation 134 

Proctorstaff,  (Mr.)  admitted  Mr.  Biciierstaff*s  kins- 
man   870 

Prodicus,  an  allegory  by 97 

Propheu,  modem,  reflections  on  their  character ll 

Account  of  a  comedy  so  called II 

Propriety  in  words  and  thoughto  explained 09 

Protestants,  wherein  superior  to  Papists 155 

Prudence  in  women  the  same  as  wisdom  in  men 179 

Prudes,  a  name  for  courtly  hypocrites 109 

Distinguished  from  coquettes 190 

What  part  they  bear  in  a  female  consort..... \yj 

Public  spirit,  the  most  essential  quality  in  a  statesman  194 

The  first  motive  to  all  actions* 183 

A  great  instance  of  it  in  Regulus ,^.  \[ 

Punchinello,  bis  origin,  character,  and  ill-manneii^^^[ 

Rival  to  Nicolini '^ 

Disposed  of. 

Terra  FIlHus  at  Oxford 45 

Punctuality  a  suspicious  circumstance  in  vbitlng 109 

Punning,  an  enormity 39 

.    Aninstanceof 35 

Puppeu,  Mr.  Powel's,  whence  taken 115 

Puppet-show  supplies  the  want  of  an  act  at  Oxford.. .    45 

Mrs.  Saraband's  in  the  Exchange 90 

Purgatory  believed  by  the  Platonisu 154 

Puzxlepost.  (Ned)  how  improved  in  writing 149 

Pyrrhus,  (king)  reproved  by  a  philosopher 809 

Pythagoras,  apophthegm  or 914 

One  of  his  golden  say  Ings 106 

QUACK  doctors,  their  artifices .• 840 

Great  friends  to  upholders 8S1 

^^uality,  the  weakness  of  persons  of I8O 

ShotAd  always  pay  the  reckoning 45 

Quarrel  at  Epsom  about  precedence 30 

Matrimonial,  prevented  85 

Questioners  described 41 

Quidnunc,  his  character  of  laxiness  10 

Quixote,  (Don)  the  first  symptoms  of  his  madness...   178 

RAFFLIN6-SHOP  kept  by  a  lawyer  at  Hampstead. .  59 

Ragouts  prgudicial  to  the  stomach 148 

Rakes  characterised 97 

Midnight,  advice  to 143 

Ralph  Shallow  the  floe  speaker I97 

Ranter,  tcolcmel)  drilized  at  the  sight  of  lady  Betty 

Modish .! 10 

Rape,  trials  for,  mostly  attended  by  women 84 

Rapin,  his  observations  on  the  English  theatre 134 

Rapine,  an  attendant  on  licentiousness 101 

Rattlesnake,  artifice  of 145 

Read,  (sir  William)  an  eminent  oculist. 145 

Reading,  theexcrciseof  the  mind 147 

Recipe  of  Mr.  Bickerstalf 940 

Reconsiderations  on  Instructions  to  Vanderbank,  a 

poem 3 

Recreations,  the  advantage  erf* 1M9 

Recruiting  Officer,  a  comedy,  character  of. ao 

Reffulus,  a  great  instance  of  public  spirit I83 

Religion,  a  prayer  for  the  itdvancement  of 5 

Great  Britain  particulariy  fruitful  in  religions 857 

Keligious  war  discussed I55 

Reptile,  (Dick)  a  member  of  the  Sheer4ane  Club,  his 

character 139 

His  reflections  on  the  abuse  of  speech 137 

Reputation,  the  only  just  means  of  obtaining  and  es- 
tablMhing  it.. 180.191 


Beapect  only  to  be  procnred  by  oWiyition». iw 

Retirement  requires  greater  talents  than  business....  911 

Revenge  of  two  French  ladies  on  a  Gascon ifd 

Rkhafd  III.  effects  of  reading  that  tragedy /^ 

Richards,  (nuyor-general)  blown  up  by  a  mine  at  All- 

cant 91 

Riches,  the  use  and  abuse  of  them 57 

Ridicule,  the  ill  efliecu  of 919 

How  to  be  used 09 

When  the  effect  of  reason Of 

Elding,  a  healthy  exercise t4S 

Contributes  to  beauty 948 

Rigid,  the,  an  untractaUe  race  of  mortals,  to  be  found 

in  aU  parties tl4 

Rfakg,  invUlUe . , 138,  iSO 

RisibiUty  the  eftct  of  reason OS 

Rochefoucauld  h'ls  writingB  censured. 108 

Rochford,  earl  of,  kUled 9I0 

Roman  ladies,  of  their  general  virtue itt 

Romps,  how  cured 909 

Rosin,  (Will)  the  Wapphig  fiddler,  history  of 108 

RojnJ  Society,  actions  censured 930 

Run,  wherein  necesssary HO 

To  be  worn  with  the  fiudingale  118 

Rural  wiu  153 

8ACHARISSA,   an   excellent  young  lady,  why  not 

courted % 

Sagissa,  her  intrigue  discovered  by  a  pinch  of  snuflU*   35 

SaUust,  wherein  partial 09,   81 

Saltero.  (Don)  at  Chelsea,  his  descent,  qualiftcatioos, 

and  relics » 34 

Cases  referred  to  him 10> 

Acuriosity  in  hb  museum 

Sandford  the  player,  what  parts  he  acted  wdl ... 
Sappho,  a  fine  lady,  her  discourse  with  Mr.  Bicker-^ 

Saraban<i^  (Mn.)  her  puppM-show  \k  the  Kxrhange..  90 

Satire,  in  what  cases  usdul 01 

When  lust  must  be  dictated  by  good  nature. 919 

The  onfinaiy  sttlgecto  for 949 

Apology  for  it  by  Shakspeare. 4 

Satirists  censured  when  they  depreciate  human  na* 

ture M8 

Censures  on  the  vain  pretendera  to  that  title M* 

Satisfhctioo,  a  term  in  ouelling.  explained. 

Sasvola,  hb  fortitude  imitatedby  a  slave  on  the  s 

Scales  for  weighing  injuries 

Scandal,  a  universal  thirst  after 104 

Scholar,  many  pretendera  to  that  title 197 

Scipio,  his  generous  treatment  of  a  captive  lady .. .. ..  150 

Scottin*  (Mr.)  what  Mr.  Bickerstaff  daims  through 

Scold  desa«Ii^'!.*!.'!.*!.*!.*!.*!.'!.\\\\\"".'*.!!.".!'.'."'.*.*.*.r.  917 

What  ttsuaUy  makes  women  soolda 917 

Defence  ofone  at  Billingsgate 904 

Scolding,  a  great  enemy  tovromen*s  features. 917 

Remedies  for 9, 917*  Ml 

Scorn,  the  cause  of  laughter 03 

Scotland,  simplicity  declining  there 144 

Scotus,  his  way  of  distinguishing  mankind 174 

Screens,  who 171 

Scriptures,  the  s^e  of  them  more  than  human 933 

Reading  them  attended  vdth  great  pleasure 833 

Scudamore,(sir)  in  Spenser,  his  adventures  transposed  19* 
Seignior,  (grand)  sets  all  hb  Christian  slaves  at  liberty     0 

Seity,  whM 174 

Seirregard,  when  most  contemptible 100 

Sempronia,  (l^dy)  her  scheme  to  betray  Jenny  Distaf  33 

Seneca,  moderate  in  great  fortune 170^ 

Senecio,  the  character  of  a  good-natured  old  man.. ..    45 

Serenade,  condemned 991 

Serpents,  who  to  be  accounted  such  in  conversatloa..   88 

Settlemenu,  marriage,  their  iU  efccts. 915 

Rules  for  drawing  them  up M3 

A  settlement  drawn  up  by  Mr.  BickerataC 199 

Sexes,  comparative  perfections  of 179 

Insoub V:, 174 

Shakspeare,  his  excellencies »..  .  8,   08 

Hb  mind  seasoned  with  religion m 

Hb  apology  for  satire .'. IL 

Why  his  plays  should  be  encouraged \l) 

Shallow,  (Rillph)  the  fine  speaker I9f 

Sir  Timothy,  a  customer  to  the  toymsn 149 

Sharpen  represented  by  a  pared  of  dogs ^ 

Their  character  and  reception M 

Their  practices  at  Bath » 

Defended *T 

Sheep-biter,  why  a  term  of  reproach 14» 

ShieMof  love.... W 

Shillinff,  adventures  of  a »*^-  ••• 

Show  in  Germany  described,  representing  the  roi- 
gions  of  Great  Britain «*T 
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No. 
Sibourg,  (colonol)  dMth  of ,...    fii 

Sieve,  mathematicml,  to  sift  impertineaciet... ii 
ins,  remarkson 8 

Sitence,  instances  or  iu  Ibsigniftcancy  133 

Simplex  manditiis,  the  meaning  of  those  terms ftl< 

Simulation  distingubhed  from  dissimulation tti9 

Sippet,  (Harry)  an  expert  wine-brewer I9i 

Slattern  described  in  bed 84S 

Smart  fellow  described M 

Whetlier  an  alDront  to  be  called  so tt 

'  Smile,  a  man  made  mad  with  half  a-one 50 

Smith,  (Dr.)  Mr.  Bickerstaff*s  corn-cutter lOS 

Cases  referred  to  him 195 

Smyrna  cofliee-hoQse  recommended  for  music,  poetry, 

and  politics 78 

Snapdragon  illustrated 85 

Snuff;  how  and  when  to  beoffered ig? 

TakingoT,  censured 95 

Boxes,  a  new  edition  of. I-M 

Society,  the  pleasure  oC  described  by  Milton 114 

oocrato,  hb  allegory  or  the  origin  of  loTe 90 

His behariour  at  the  Athenian  theatre ise 

Hbdoclrines 195 

Softly,  (Ned)  a  pretty  poet,  sonnet  by IG9 

Sorrow,  expressed  by  Shakspeare 47 

A  saying  ofEpictetiu  concerning  it 907 

Soul,  human,  considered tfj 

South,  (Dr.)  character  of  hb  sermons 905 

Quotations  flroro iK)5,  <ll 

Spa  water,  design  of  the  coquettes  to  bring  it  up 107 

Speaking,  what  manner  most  oflfiensive 9<2 

Speech  in  iu  greatest  perfection  in  an  accomplbbed 

'woman 69 

v^      Keflectlons  on  the  abuse  of  it 94,  197 

NSpenser,  the  tenth  canto  of  hb  fourth  book  transposed  194 

Spindle,  (Tom)  how  cured  (tf  the  spleen 47 

Spleen,  its  effects 180 

A  nerer-iaiUng  remedy  for  it 47,    80 

Squibs,  a  branch  of  gunners,  who  to  be  so  accounted.    88 

Squires,  country,  described 96 

Staff  of  Life,  hb  poem  on  the  French  king ^ju 

Stage  or  theatre,  the  use  oK ^^  }9p 

Sfanhope,  (general)  wounded 910,  i)t 

A  query  concerning filS. 

Stanwix,  (general)  his  behaviour  at  Badaios 17 

Staremberg,  (general)  beats  the  army  of  the  duke  of 

Anjou • 74 

Takes  Balasuier 70 

Statesman,  wnat  qoall^  most  essential  to  one 194 

State  weather-glaKL  description  and  use  of. fil4 

Statira,  account  ol"  ner  distress 1S8 

Steele,  (Mr.)  hb  acknowledsement 971 

Stentor.  a  singer  at  St.  Paul's  reproved 54 

Injuries  done  by  hb  bawling 54 

Admonished  by  one  at  St.  Peter's 61 

Stocking,  the  custom  of  throwfaig  it  at  weddings 184 

Stone-walls,  comment  on  them 17 

Stoiy-teUers,  bagpipes  in  conversation 153 

Tedious 199,  964 

A  prqject  for  suppressing  them 968 

Their  employment  in  Mr.  BickcrstaiTs  Bedlam .. ..  174 

Style  depraved  by  modem  writers 930 

Of  the  scripturas  more  than  human ft39 

Sublime  in  writinfu  instanced  in  a  simile  in  the  Cam- 
paign     49 

Summer-hnuie  desulbed 179,  I89 

Theplanofonedefurded 909 

Supper,  encroachmen'<  OP 969 

Supple,  the,  a  compound  mail  parties fil4 

Swearers,  how  reformed 19 

Swearing,  a  folly  without  temptation 197 

Sweden,  kingoi,  passes  the  Niepcr 94 

Success  against  the  Muscovites 9i>,    98 

Defeated 49,  55,    58 

Switxerland,  prospect  of. 93 

TABLE,  who  keep*  the  best. I4fl 

Of  respect  and  intiinary 915 

Tkle-bearers,  the  use  of  them  in  Mr.  Bickerstafl*s 

Bedlam  173 

Taliacutius,  account  of  lib  cures 96o 

Talkativeness,  a  sign  of  folly  and  ill-breeding 944 

Taste  of  an  a^  known  by  potys 49 

Tea  not  used  m  the  time  of  filixabeth 148 

Telemachus,  his  discoveries  in  the  regions  of  the  dead  156 
Temper,  command  of  it  theffrcatest  human  perfection  176 

remperance,  prcsei-vative  or  health 940 

Temple  of  Avarice 199 

Of  Honour 199 

01  Hymen 190 

-Of  Love,  by  Spenser 194 

Of  Lust.. 190 

Of  Vanity 199 

Of  Virtue 199 


TendemcM  Inspired  by  the  4nu«es ., st 

No  true  greatness  of  mind  without  it. n 

Teraminta,  the  unhappy,  her  story 4i 

Teme  FUius,  hb  place  supplied  by  Punch .,.^41. 

Theatres,  useful C7,    nr\ 

Make  a  polite  and  moral  gentry ^^^.— ^-^ 

Bnglbh.  censured 194 

Thorold,  (sir  George)  declared  alderman 11 

TUnoleon,  on  honour  and  title 171 

Tintoret,  (Tom)  the  vintner,  instances  of  hb  art  in 

colourmgiiquors 131 

Tiptoe,  (Tom)  a  stage-coach  to  hb  dancing-schoo 

advertised I8U 

Tiresias,  advice  of,  to  Ulysses ia9 

Hrewomcn,  their  ignorance ci9 

Titles,  the  signiilcancy  and  abuse  of. 171 

The  impertinent  use  of. 904 

Htle,  (sir  Timothy)  a  pnrfbund  critic,  quarreb  with 

hb  mbtress 165 

Toasts,  a  new  religious  order  in  England 199 

Origin  of  that  institution 94 

By  whom  the  name  found  out ^    9i 

Torcy,  (Mons.)  French  plcnipotentbry..9,  13,  19,  91,    •iS 

Letter  to  him  fVom  madam  Maintenon 19 

His  sense  of  the  greatness  of  France 16 

Tories,  a  new  religious  order  in  England 199 

Toumay  invested Si 

Bravery  of  the  besiegers  there 59 

Surrendered 44,    69 

Town,  observations  on 69 

Ladies  reproved Qio 

Orators  described 944 

Poets,  full  of  rules 944 

Townsend,  (lord )  the  English  plenipotentbry is 

Toys,  by  whom  brought  into  feshion H-i 

Tradesmen,  when  they  deiorve  the  title  of  gentlemen  vti 

Tragedy,  materials  for  making  one o^ 

F^ion  of,  how  to  be  expressed. O?  3 

Transitions  illustrated 67 

Travel,  useless  to  many 9J 

Will  not  make  a  ftioi  a  wbe  man 93 

Treaty  of  peace  broken  off 9S 

Trippet.  (sir  Taffcty's)  hb  amour  at  Epsom  and  Tun- 

Triptotne'jubiiee,a  comedy I9 

Tristram,  (sir)  the  banker,  character  of. ft? 

Triumphs  abused  by  the  Romans  with  regard  to  cap- 
tives      69 

Trubies,  character  of  that  bmily 69 

Trueman,  (Tom)  a  hero  in  domestic  life 819 

Trump's,  (Tom)  defence  of  gamesters  and  sharpers.. .    57 

Trumpet,  aspecieaofmen  m  conversation 159 

Club  in  Sheer-lane 199 

Trusty,  (Sam)  his  vbiu  to  two  old  widows «66 

Tulips,  variety  of  names  to fil8 

Tunbridge  Welb,  adventures  and  diversions  at 47 

Tweezer-cases,  incomparable,  where  sold 149 

Tyranny,  commands  an  army  against  the  region  of 
Uberty 161 

VAFER,  (Will)  hb  speech  concerning  sharpers 56 

Valentine,  a  soldier,  story  of 5 

Valetudinarians,  the  order  of. 7" 

Vanity  of  birth,  the  greatest  under  the  sun II 

Varil  as,  happy  in  the  possession  of  modesty 59 

Varnbh,  (Tom)  hb  adventure  with  a  merchant's  wife  196 

Veal  a  modem  diet. 148 

Verus,  the  character  of  an  impanial  chief-justice 

(Holt) 14 

Vicissitudes  of  human  life  considered 170 

VignoUes,  (major)  death  of  81 

Villaria,  the  beauteous  obiea  of  Orlando  s  alfections.    50 

Violins,  a  species  of  men  m  conversation 159,  157 

Virrt' compared  with  Homer 6  -' 

More  iuoicious  in  his  epithets 6 

His  allegories 154 

His  writmgs  leave  the  mind  composed 8 

Virginal,  who  aryiccoimted  in  female  conversation...   157 

VIrginlnr,  how  property  to  be  dated 810 

Virtue  <Ar  a  beautiful  nature 97 

Heroic,  wherein  it  consists 909 

In  common  life 87,  819 

Virtuosi's,  ridiculous  studies  of .«I6.  896 

A  virtuoso's  will 8I6 

Vision,  of  the  mountain  and  temple  of  Fame 81 

Ofjustice 100,  102 

VisiU  ridiculed 109 

Fashionable ** 

When  unseasonable 69,  lOn 

A  day-book  kept  of  them 109 

ULYSSES,  adventures  of,  in  the  regions  of  the  dead.  1  hi 

Umbratllls,  the  imitator  of  Urbanus • V44 

U nderhill,  (Cave)  a  comedian  1.    y-^rs  n« •  •  — *''* 
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Upholder,  roMpw^  crii; 

staff. iw 

Pttitioa  Mid  propOMl*  of pf 

Permitted  to  taffy  their  dead 99 

AdvertiMineat  for  the  ftineral  of  Dr.  PutrUfe 99 

MM^cter,  thejRcatnewMDoiifer IM 

Hit  early  ▼ttiL 160 

Much  esteemed  in  alley  eoffte-taoMCs 1T9 

Carried  to  Bedlam 179 

Letters  of  news  fyom  him lOO^  «• 

Vrbanus,  his  Bkodesty  and  oondeacension M4 

Falgar,  who  to  Ke  aocoontcd  sQb 09 

WAG8,  the  lowest  pretenders  to  wit »...  194 

Waiting-maids,  a  petition  from  them 130 

War,  religioQS,  discussed IM 

War-horse  tobelet. 94 

Watch  invented  for  the  use  of  chibe«... 994 

Water,  circumspection 9,    M 

Wax-woric  in  Germany 997 

Wealth,  a  disUnction  only  in  traffic 909 

Wealthy  persons  fix  characters  and  wit  to  dream- 
stances 67 

Weather-gfaus,  state 914 

Wedlock,  picture  of. 7 

Welch  a  nation  of  gendemen 91 

Harp,  an  instrument  in  a  female  concert 157 

Whetters  reproved. 199,  141 

Whigs,  a  religious  order  in  England I9g 

Whisperers,  censured 91 

Whitalcer«s,  (admiral)  arrival  at  Barcelona 5 

Widowhood,  male,  considered. 114 

Wifc,  the  most  amiable  term  in  life,  and  derided  only 

by  fooU .:    93 

Bdteme  to  govern  one 10 

Inbllible  sign  of  wives  loving  their  hiubands 104 

WAdah',  (Tom)  how  reformHTby  hto  ftither ^JlL 

WVUu,  the  nnMwMin,  hto  ewnmmciru /T7 


No. 

William  III. oCBngUuuUeulogittm 00 ^..    90 

Will's  CoOee-hoMe 1 

l^^ndow-brcakers  with  half-pence 77 

Wine,  to  whom  and  when  to  be  allowed 9-«>t 

Presentof,  toMr.  Bickerstaf: U7,  if^i 

Adulteration  of. ni 

Brewers,  the  flratemity  of  triad 1.11 

A  request  to  them i.nt 

Winter-gard«*ns  described  and  recommended. ro 

Wlnter-piece,  by  Mr.  PhiUipe. 19 

Wisdom,  (Walter;  character  o^  and  manner  of  court- 
ship ^ « 9* 

Wh,  definitions  of Oe 

Local » 57 

Adventitious 95i 

Judged  by  men's  purses yj 

Wiu  opposed  to  critics 99 

Bodilywits  4S 

Professed  wits,  silly  and  troublCMMne 9lt 

Withers,  (general)  cnarM:ter  of 49 

WitchctaR  described  and  ezplahwd «i 

Women   have  not  the  allowances  men   nsake  for 

themselves wt 

The  villany  of  deluding  them  expoecd. ft)i 

The  luppiness  of  mankind  depends  on  their  edutao 

tlon ^ I4t 

Want  regular  education 61 

Natural  to  them  to  tallc  of  themselves :o 

Of  the  present  age,  compared  with  those  of  the  last    61 

More  subtle  than  men  in  their  own  aSdrs.. » 3(i 

Their  common  failing «47 

Bad  taste  in  dress liii 

Unmarried,  instructions  to  them 11*1 

Wren,  (sir  Christopher}  described  under  the  name  of 
Nestor w 

XERXES,  why  be  burst  into  tears 97 

YOUNG,  (M«f||ery)Ulb  and  adventures  of %M 
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Fbbime  ihe  FirH. 


TO 


UEUTENANT-GENERAL  CADOGAN. 


SIR. 

IN  the  chaneter  of  Guardian^  it  beboret  me 
to  do  honour  to  tticb  at  have  dcaervtd  wall 
of  Bodety,  and  laid  out  worthy  and  manly 
iqnalitiaa,  in  tl^  aar^ioe  of  tba  public.  No 
man  baa  mart  aavinenUy  diatinfuiab^  bimaelf 
ibia  way,  than  Mr.  Cadogaa ;  with  a  oootampt 
ai  plaaaura»  nest,  and  easa»  whan  oallad  to  tba 
dutiaa  of  your  ff  *nouM  profession,  you  have 
lived  in  A  familiarity  with  dangers,  and  with  a 
atrict  eye  upon  the  fio^l  purpoae  of  the  atUmpt* 
kave  wholly  disref^rded  what  should  befall 
yourself  in  the  prosecution  of.it;  thus  has  life 
ffisen  to  you,  as  fast  as  yoo  resigned  iC,  and 
trery  new  hour,  (or  having  so  Irankly  lent  the 
preoading  mooMnts  to  the  cause  of  justi^  and 
of  liberty,  baa  coma  home  to  yon,  improved 
with  hoDouri  This  happy  distinetion,  which  is 
80  vary  peauliar  to  you*  with  the  addition  of 
industry,  vigilaaee,  patience  of  labour,  thrist, 
and  buagep,  In  eommon  with  the  meanest 
aoldiar,  has  made  your  present  fortune  unen- 
nkd,    Pbr  the  public  ajwaya  reap  greater  ad- 


vantage from  the  example  of  sueeesafbl  merit, 
than  the  deserving  man  himself  can  possibly 
be  paaiessed  of;  your  country  knows  bow 
eminently  you  excel  in  the  several  parts  of 
military  skill,  whether  in  assigning  the  en* 
campment,  accommodating  the  troops,  leadinf 
to  the  charge,  or  pursuing  the  enemy :  the  re^ 
treat  being  the  only  part  of  the  profession 
which  has  not  fallen  within  the  experience  of 
those,  who  learned  their  W4rfare  under  the 
duke  of  Marlborough.  But  the  true  and  ho- 
nest purpose  of  this  epistle  is  to  desire  a  place 
in  your  friendship,  without  pretending  to  add 
any  thing  to  your  reputation,  who^  by  your  own 
gallant  actions,  have  acquired  that  your  nama 
through  all  ages  shall  be  read  with  bonourt 
wherever  mention  shall  ba  made  of  that  illu^ 
trious  captaiOf 

I  am.  Sir, 

your  most  obedient, 

and  most  humble  sarvMit, 

THVIOUARDUK 


*^*S**^**^^**»-*  •*  *  *^*^«*fv#-*  «^^ 


Volume  the  Second. 


TO 
MR.  PULTENEV.** 


SIR, 

The  greatest  honour  of  human  life,  is  to  live 
wall  with  men  of  merit ;  and  1  hope  you  will 
pardon  me  the  vanity  of  publishing,  by  this 
■saans,  my  happiness  in  being  able  to  name 
yon  among  my  frienda.    The  conversation  of 


•  A(Uu^^v vdt  lUfi  of  B«llk. 


a  gentleman,  that  has  a  refined  taste  of  letters, 
and  a  disposition  in  which  those  letters  found 
nothing  to  correct,  but  very  much  to  exert,  ia 
a  good  fortune  too  uncommon  to  be  e^foyed  In 
silence.  In  others,  the  greatest  businesa  of 
learning  is  to  weed  the  soil;  in  you.  It  bad 
nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  bring  forth  fniH* 
Afl^ility,  complacency,  and  gcnecosi^of  bMrt^ 
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which  art  natural  to  you,  wanted  nothio^from 
Bteratare,  but  to  reftne  and  direct  the  appli- 
cation of  them.  After  I  have  boasted  I  bad 
•ome  share  in  your  familiarity,  I  know  toot  bow 
to  do  you  the  juttice  of  celebratiii|(  you  for  the 
choice  of  an  el**frant  and  worthy  acquaintunpe, 
with  whom  you  live  in  the  happy  communi- 
cution  of  gf'Uf  rous  sentiments,  which  contri- 
bute not  only  to  your  own  mutual  fntrrt^iin- 
meot  aitd  impruwrneut,  but  to  the  honour 
and  stTvice  of  your  country.  Zfal  for  the 
public  fcood  is  the  characteristic  of  a  man  of 
honour,  aud  a  f^entleman,  and  mu«t  taki*  pUce 
of  pleasuren,  profits,  and  all  other  private  i^ra- 
tificationt.  Whoever  wants  ibis  motive,  it  an 
open  enemy,  or  an  inf^lorlous  neuter  to  man- 
kind, in  proportion  to  the  misapplied  advai>> 
ta|^  with  which  nature  and  fortune  have 
bl«ised  him.    But  you  have  a  aoul  animated 


with  nobler  views,  and' know  that  the  ditthie- 
tioD  of  wealth  and  plenteous  circumttanccay  it 
a  taa  upon  an  honest  mind,  to  endeavour,  aa 
much  as  the  occurrences  of  life  will  give  bim 
leave,  to  piard  the  properties  of  others,  and 
be  vigilant  for  the  i^ood  of  bis  fellow-subjecta. 
This  irenerous  inclination,  no  man  potsessea 
in  a  warmer  decree  than  yourself;  which,  that 
heaven  wonkl  reward  with  loop  possession  o 
that  reputati(»n  into  which  you  have  made  ao 
early  an  entrance,  the  reptitation  of  a  man  of 
seiMe,  a  |Co«»d  cif  iieii,  and  agreeable  companion, 
a  disinterested  friend,  and  an  unbiassed  patriot^ 
is  the  hearty  prayer  of, 
Sir, 
your  most  obliged* 

and  most  obedient, 

bumble  servant, 

THB  OUAHDUV 


THE  PUBLISHER  TO  THE  READER. 


*  It  Is  a  justice  which  Mr.  Ironside  owes 
gentlemen  who  have  sent  him  their  auistance« 
from  time  to  lime,  in  the  carrying;  on  of  this 
work,  to  acknowledge  that  ohiijcation,  though 
at  the  same  time  he  himself  dwindles  into  the 
character  of  a  mere  publisher,  by  makinj^  the 
acknowledgment.  But  whether  a  man  dt)es  it 
out  of  Justice  or  gratitude,  or  any  other  virtu- 
ous reason  or  not,  it  is  also  a  prudential  act  to 
take  no  more  upon  a  man  than  he  can  bear. 
Too  large  a  credit  has  made  many  a  bankrupt, 
but  taking  even  less  than  a  man  can  answer 
with  ease,  is  a  sure  fund  for  extending  it  when- 
ever his  occasions  require.  All  those  papers 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  nuirk  of  a 
Hand,  were  written  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
obligcfi  the  world  with  productions  too  sublime 
to  admit  that  the  author  of  them  should  re- 
ceive any  addition  to  his  reputation,  from  such 
loose  occasional  thoughts  as  make  up  these 
little  treatises;  for  which  reason  his  name 
shall  be  concealed.  Those  which  are  marked 
with  a  Star,  were  composed  by  Mr.  Budgell. 
That  upon  Dedications,  with  the  Epistle  of  an 


take  this  opportunityi  out  of  the 
I  have  for  bis  person,  and  respect  to  hia  merkf 
to  let  the  world  know,  that  he  is  now  trana- 
lating  Homer*s  Iliad  by  subscription.  He  hat 
given  good  proof  of  bis  ability  for  the  work, 
aud  the  men  of  greatest  wit  and  learning  of 
this  nation,  of  all  parties,  are,  according  to 
their  different  abilities,  sealoua  enoouragera, 
or  solicitors  for  the  work. 

But  to  my  present  purpoae.  The  letter 
from  Gnat  ho  of  tbe  Cures  perftirmed  by  Flat- 
tery, and  that  of  comparing  Dress  to  Criticiam, 
are  Mr.  Gay's.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Philipa, 
Mr.TicWrll,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Eusden,  Mr.  Inee, 
and  Mi  Hughes,  have  obliged  tbe  town  wttli 
entertaining  discourses  in  these  vohtmes  ;  and 
Mr.  Berkeley,  of  Trinity  College  in  Dublin, 
has  embellished  them  with  many  excellent 
arguments  in  honour  of  religion  and  viitue. 
Mr.  Parnell  will  I  hope  forgive  me,  that  with* 
out  his  leave  I  mention,  that  I  have  seen  bia 
band  on  tbe  like  occasion.  There  are  some 
discourses  of  a  less  pleasing  nature  which  ra- 
late  to  the  diviskms  amongst  us,  and  such  (leat 
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No.  1.]      Tkunday,  Mwrch  U,  1713. 

llle  qnem  r«<|irfrb.        Mart,  Eplf.  H.  1. 

He,  whun  you  seek. 

THERE  it  no  pMsion  lo  oniT«rtal,  however 
diversified  or  disguised  under  different  forms 
and  appearances,  as  Ihe  vanity  of  being  known 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  communicating  a 
man's  parts,  virtues,  or  qualifications,  to  the 
world:  ibis  is  §o  strong  upon  men  of  great 
genius,  tbat  tbey  have  a  restleu  fondness  for 
satisfying  tbe  world  in  tbe  mistakes  tbey  might 
possibly  be  under,  with  relation  even  to  their 
physiognomy.  Mr^  Airs,  that  excellent  pen- 
man, has  taken  care  to  affix  his  own  image 
opposite  to  the  title-page  of  his  learned  treatise, 
wherein  be  instructs  tbe  youth  of  this  nation  to 
arrive  at  a  flourishing  band.  The  author  of 
The  Key  to  Interest,  both  simple  and  compound, 
eontaining  practical  rules  plainly  expressed  in 
words  at  length  for  all  rates  of  interest,  and 
times  of  payment,  for  what  time  soever,  inakes 
up  to  us  the  misfortune  of  his  living  at  Chester, 
bv  following  tbe  example  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Airs,  and  coming  up  to  town,  over 
against  hi%  title-page,  in  a  very  becoming  peri- 
wig, and  a  flowing  robe  or  mantle,  inclosed 
in  a  circle  of  foliages ;  below  bis  portraiture, 
for  our  farther  satisfaction  as  to  the  age  of  that 
useful  writer,  is  subscribed  '  Johatmes  Jff^ard 
'  de  euntai.  Cestrim^  mtat.  turn  58.  An,  Dom, 
1706'  The  serene  aspect  of  these  writers, 
joined  with  the  great  encouragement  I  observe 
it  given  to  another,  or  what  is  indeed  to  be 
tutpeeted,  in  which  he  indulget  bimtelf,  con- 
firmed me  in  tbe  notion  I  have  of  the  preva- 
lence of  ambition  tbit  way.  The  author  whom 
I  hint  at  tball  be  nameless,  but  his  counte- 
nance is  communicated  to  the  public  in  several 
views  and  aspects  drawn  by  the  most  eminei»t 
painters,  and  forwarded  by  engravers,  artists 


hf  way  of  roeifotinto^  etchers,  and  the  likab 
There  was,  I  remember,  some  years  agp,  one 
John  Gale,  a  fellow  that  played  upon  a  pipe, 
and  diverted  the  multitude  by  dancing  in  a 
ring  tbey  made  about  him,  whose  face  became 
generally  known,  and  the  artists  employed  their 
skill  in  delineating  his  features,  because  every 
man  was  a  judge  of  the  similitude  of  them. 
There  is  little  else,  than  what  this  John  Gale 
arrived  at,  in  the  advantages  men  enjoy  from 
common  fame ;  yet  do  I  fiear  it  has  always  a 
part  in  moving  us  to  exert  ourselves  in  such 
things  as  ought  to  derive  their  beginnings  from 
nobler  considerations.  But  I  think  it  is  ik^ 
great  matter  to  the  public  what  is  the  incentive 
which  makes  men  bestow  time  in  their  serviee^ 
provided  there  be  any  thing  useful  in  what 
they  produte ;  I  shall  proceed  therefore  to  give 
an  account  of  my  intended  labours,  not  without 
some  hope  of  having  my  vanity,  at  the  end  of 
them,  indulged  in  the  sort  above-mentioned^ 

I  should  not  have  assumed  the  title  of  Guar* 
dian,  had  I  not  maturely  considered,  that  th< 
qualities  necessary  for  doing  the  duties  of  that 
character,  proceed  firom  the  integrity  of  the 
mind  more  than  the  excellence  of  the  under- 
standing. The  former  of  these  qualifications 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  arrive  at ; 
and  the  more  he  endeavours  that  way,  the  less 
will  he  want  the  advantages  of  the  latfer ;  to 
be  faithful,  to  be  honest,  to  he  Just,  is  what 
you  will  demand  in  the  choice  of  your  Guar- 
dian ;  or  if  you  find  added  to  this,  that  be  is 
pleasant,  ingenious,  and  agreeable,  there  will 
overflow  satisfactions  which  make  for  the  or- 
nament, if  not  so  immediately  to  tbe  use  of 
your  life.  As  to  tbe  diverting  part  of  this  paper, 
by  what  assistance  I  shall  be  capacitated  for 
tbat,  as  well  as  what  proofs  I  have  given  of  my 
behaviour  as  to  integrity  in  former  life,  will 
appear  from  my  history  to  be  delivered  i|| 
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coralof  disoounes.  Tbe  main  purpow  of  the 
work  tball  be,  to  protect  tbe  modett,  tbe  in- 
duttrioofl ;  to  celebrate  tbe  wise,  tbe  Taliant ; 
to  encotiraf^e  tbe  good,  tbe  pious  ;  to  confront 
tbe  impudent,  the  idle  \  to  cuotemD  tbe  vain» 
tbe  cowardly ;  and  to  disappoint  tbe  wicked 
and  profane.  Tbis  work  cannot  be  carried  on 
but  by  pretenrin^  a  strict  regard,  not  only  to 
tbe  duties  but  civilities  of  life,  witb  tbe  utmost 
impartiality  towards  tbinp  and  persons.  Tbe 
unjust  application  of  tbe  advaniacet  of  breeding 
and  fortune,  is  tbe  source  of  all  calamity,  botb 
public  and  private ;  tbe  correction  tberefore, 
or  ratber  admonition,  of  a  Guardian  in  all  tbe 
occurrences  of  a  various  being,  if  given  wltb  a 
benevolent  spirit,  would  certaunly  be  of  general 
service. 

Jn  order  to  contribute  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
it,  I  sball  publisb  in  respective  papers  whatever 
1  think  may  conduce  to  tbe  advancement  of 
tbe  conversation  of  gentlemen,  tbe  improve^ 
ment  of  ladies,  tbe  wealth  of  traders,  and  the 
encouragement  of  artificers.  Tbe  circumstance 
relating  to  those  who  excel  in  mechanics,  shall 
be  considered  witb  particular  application*  It 
k  not  to  be  immediately  conceived  by  such  as 
have  not  turned  themselves  to  reflections  of 
that  kind,  that  Providence,  to  enfarce  and  en- 
dear  tbe  necessity  of  social  life,  has  girtn  one 
man's  bands  to  another  msin's  bead,  and  the 
•arpenter,  tbe  smith,  the  joiner,  are  as  imroe- 
diaCely  necessary  to  tbe  mathematician,  as  my 
amantiensis  will  be  to  n>e,  to  write  much  fairer 
than  J  can  myself.  I  am  so  well  convinced  of 
tbis  truth,  that  I  sball  have  a  particular  regard 
to  mechanics;  and  to  show  ray  bononr  for 
them,  I  Kigali  place  at  their  bead  the  painter, 
rhis  gentleman  is,  as  to  tbe  execution  of  bis 
work,  a  mechanic ;  but  as  to  bis  conception, 
hb  spirit,  and  design,  be  is  hardly  below  even 
tha  poet,  in  liberal  art.  It  will  be  from  these 
eonsideratMns  useful  to  make  the  worid  see 
tbe  affinity  between  all  works  which  are  bene- 
flcial  to  mankind  is  much  nearer,  than  the  il- 
liberal arrogance  of  scholars  will  at  all  times 
allow.  But  I  am  from  experience  convinced 
of  the  Importance  of  mechanic  beads,  and 
shall  tberefore  take  them  all  into  my  care,  from 
Rowley,  who  li  improving  tbe  globci  of  the 
earth  and  heaven  in  Fleet- street,  to  Bat.  Pigeon, 
thr  hair  cotter  in  tbe  Strand. 

But  it  will  be  objected  upon  what  pretensions 
I  take  upon  me  to  put  in  for  tbe  prochain  amiy 
or  neartst  ft-iend  of  all  tbe  worid.  How  my 
bead  is  accomplished  for  this  employment  to- 
wards tbe  public^  from  the  long  exercile  of  it 
in  a  private  capacity,  will  appear  by  reading 
■M  tbe  two  or  thrte  neat  days  witb  diligence 
and  attention.  There  is  no  other  paper  in  being 
which  tends  to  tbis  purpose.  They  are  most 
of  them'  histories,  or  advices  of  public  trans- 
actions ;  b«t  as  tliose  representations  affect  tbe 
passk>ns  of  my  readers,  I  sball  sometimes  take 


care,  tbe  day  after  a  foreign  mail,  to  give  tbeas 
an  account  of  what  it  has  brought.  The  partiea 
amongst  us  are  too  violent  to  make  it  possible 
to  pass  them  by  without  observation.  As  to 
these  matters,  I  shall  be  impartial,  though  I 
cannot  be  neuter :  I  am,  with  relation  to  tbe 
goveniroent  of  the  church,  a  tory,  witb  regard 
to  the  state,  a  whig. 

Tbe  charge  of  intelligence,  tbe  pain  in  com- 
piling and  digesting  my  thoughts  in  proper 
style,  and  tbe  like,  oblige  me  to  value  my  paper 
a  half-penny  above  all  other  half-sheets.*  And 
ail  persons  who  have  any  thing  to  communieate 
to  me,  are  desired  to  direct  their  letters  (postage 
paid)  to  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq.  at  Mr.  Tonson*s  in 
tbe  Strand.  I  declare  beforehand,  that  I  will  at 
no  time  be  conversed  witb  any  other  way  than 
by  letter :  for  as  I  am  an  ancient  man,  I  shall 
find  enough  to  do  to  give  orders  proper  for 
their  service,  to  whom  I  am  by  will  of  their 
parents  Guardian,  though  I  take  that  to  be  too 
narrow  a  scene  for  me  to  pass  my  whole  life  in. 
But  I  have  got  my  wards  so  well  off  my  hands, 
and  tbey  are  §o  able  to  act  for  themselves,  that 
I  have  little  to  do  but  give  a  hint,  and  all  that 
I  desire  to  be  amended  is  altered  accordingTy. 

My  design  upon  tbe  whole  is  no  lesa  than  to 
make  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  tbe  stage,  all 
act  in  concert  in  the  care  of  piety,  justice,  and 
virtue ;  for  I  am  past  all  the  regards  of  this 
life,  and  have  nothing  to  manage  with  any 
person  or  party,  but  to  deliver  myself  as  be* 
eomes  an  old  man  witb  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
and  one  who  thinks  be  is  passing  to  eternity. 
All  sorrows  which  can  arrive  at  me  are  com* 
prehended  in  the  sense  of  guilt  and  pain ;  if  I 
can  keep  clear  of  these  two  evils,  I  shall  not  be 
apprehensive  of  any  other.  Ambition,  Inst, 
envy,  and  revenge,  are  excrescences  of  tbe 
mind,  which  I  have  cut  off  long' ago:  but  as 
they  are  excrescences  whkh  do  not  only  de- 
form, but  also  torment  those  on  whom  tbey 
g^w,  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  persuade  all  others 
to  take  the  same  measures  for  their  care  wbleb 
I  have* 
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The  readiest  way  to  proceed  in^my  grea* 
undertaking,  is  to  explain  who  I  am  myself 
that  promise  to  give  tbe  -  town  a  daily  faalf«- 
sbeet :  I  sball  therefora  enter  into  my  ow* 
history,  without  losing  any  tiase  in  preamble. 
I  was  bom  in  the  year  1649,  at  a  lona  house 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town- of  Brentford, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex;  my  parents  were 
of  ability  to  bestow  upon  me  a  liberal  edocav 
tion,  and  of  a  humour  to  think  that  a  great 
happiness  even  in  a  fortune  which  was  but 
just  enough  to  keep  me  above  waaC    In  asy 
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sixteenth  year  I  was  adrndtted  a  commoner  of 
Ma^alen-hall  in  Oxford.  It  was  one  great 
advantai^e,  among:  many  more,  which  men 
educated  at  our  universities  do  usually  enjoy 
above  others,  that  they  often  contract  friend- 
ships there,  which  are  of  service  to  them  in  all 
the  parts  of  their  future  life.  This  g^ood  for« 
tune  happened  to  me  ;  for  during  the  time  of 
my  being  an  undergraduate,  I  became  inti- 
mately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ambrose  Lizard, 
who  was  a  fellow-commoner  of  the  neighbour- 
ing colleg^e.  1  have  the  honour  to  be  well 
known  to  Mr.  Josiab  Pullen,  of  our  hall  above- 
mentioned;  and  attribute  the  florid  old  age 
I  now  enjoy  to  my  constant  morning  walks  up 
Hedington-hill  in  his  cheerful  company.  If 
the  gentleman  be  still  living,  1  hereby  give 
him  my  humble  service.  But  as  I  was  going 
to  say,  I  contracted  in  my  early  youth  an  in- 
timate friendship  with  young  Mr.  Lisard,  of 
Northamptonshire.  He  was  sent  for  a  little 
before  he  was  of  bacbelor*s  standing,  to  be 
married  to  Mrs.  Jane  Lizard,  an  heiress,  whose 
father  would  have  it  so  for  the  sake  of  the 
name.  Mr.  Ambrose  knew  nothing  of  it  till 
he  came  to  Lizard-hall  on  Saturday  night,  saw 
the  young  lady  at  dinner  the  next  day,  and  was 
married,  by  order  of  his  father,  sir  Ambrose, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  the  Tuesday  follow- 
iug.  Some  years  after,  when  my  friend  came  to 
be  sir  Ambrose  himself,  and  finding  upon  proof 
uf  her,  that  he  had  lighted  upon  a  good  wife^ 
he  gave  the  curate  who  joined  their  hands  the 
parsonage  of  Welt,  not  far  off  Wellingborough. 
My  friend  was  married  in  the  year  sixty-two, 
and  every  year  following,  for  eighteen  years  to- 
gether, I  left  the  college  (except  that  year 
wherein  I  was  chosen  fellow  of  Lincoln.)  and 
sojourned  at  sir  Ambrose's  for  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August.  I  remember  very 
well  that  it  was  on  the  fourth  of  July,  in  the 
year  1674,  that  I  was  reading  in  an  arbour  to 
my  friend,  and  stopt  of  a  sudden,  observing 
he  did  not  attend.  '  Lay  by  your  book,'  said 
he,  '  and  let  us  take  a  turn  in  the  grass'>walk, 
for  I  have  komethiog  to  say  to  you.*  After  a 
silence  for  about  forty  yar(h»  walking  both  of 
us  with  our  eyes  downward,  one  big  to  hear, 
the  other  to  speak  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
sir  Ambrose  expressed  himself  to  this  effect : 
'  My  good  friend,*  said  he,  '  you  may  have  ob- 
served that  from  the  first  moment  I  was  in 
your  company  at  Mr.  Willis's  chambers,  at 
University  college,  I  ever  after  sought  and 
courted  you,  that  inclination  towards  you  has 
improved,  from  similitude  of  manners,  if  I  may 
so  say,  when  1  tell  you  I  have  not  observed  in 
any  man  a  gr«?ater  candour  and  simplicity  of 
mind  than  in  yourself.  You  are  a  man  that 
are  not  inclined  to  launch  into  the  world,  but 
prefer  security  and  ease,  in  a  collegiate  or  single 
life,  to  going  into  the  cares  which  necessarily 
attend  a  public  character,  or  that  of  a  master  of 


a  Oimity.  You  lee  within,  my  son  Marmadnke, 
my  only  child ;  I  have  a  thousand  anxietiea' 
upon  me  concerning  him,  the  greater  part  of 
which  I  would  transfer  to  you,  and  when  I  do 
so,  I  would  make  it,  in  plain  English,  worth 
your  while.'  He  would  not  let  me  speak,  but 
proceeded  to  Infbrm  me,  that  he  had  hud  the 
whole  scheme  of  his  afikirs  upon  that  foundation. 
As  soon  as  we  went  into  the  house,  ht  gave 
me  a  bill  upon  his  goldsmith*  in  London,  of 
two  thousand  pounds,  'and  told  me,  with  that 
be  had  purchased  me,  with  all  the  talents  ff 
was  master  of,  to  be  of  his  fkmily,  to  educate 
his  son,  and  to  do  all  that  shookl  ever  Ke  iu'my 
power  for  the  service  of  him  and  his  1»  my 
life's  end,  according  to  such  powers,  fruits,  and 
instructions,  as  I  should  hereafter  receive; 

The  reader  wil)  here  make  many  speechet 
for  me,  and  without  doubt  stippose  I  told  my 
fViend  he  had  retained  me  with  a'  fortune  td 
do  that  which  I  should  have  thought  myMlf 
obliged  to  by  friendship:  but,  as  he  was  tf 
prudent  man,  and  acted  upon  roles  of  life, 
which  were  least  liable  to  the  variation  of 
humour,  time,  or  season,  1  was  contented  to 
be  obliged  by  bim  his  own  way;  and  be^ 
lieved  I  should  never  enter  into  any  alliance 
which  should  divert  me  fVom  pursuing  the 
interests  of  his  family,  of  which  I  should  here-* 
after  understand  myself  a  member;  *  Sir  Am* 
brose  told  me,  he  should  lay  no  injunction 
upon  me,  which  should  be  inconsistent  with 
any  inclination  1  might  have  hereafter  to 
change  my  condition.  All  he  meant  was,  hi 
general,  to  insure  his  family  from  that  peH  of 
great  estates,  the  mercenary  men  of  bus!  nest 
who  act  for  them,  and  in  a  few  years  becom& 
creditors  to  their  masters  in  greater  sums  than 
half  the  income  of  their  lands  amounts  to, 
though  it  is  visible  all  which  gave  rise  to  their 
wealth  was  a  slight  salary,  for  turning  all  the 
rest,  both  estate  and  credit  of  that  estate,  to 
the  use  of  their  principals.  To  this  purpose 
we  had  a  very  long  conference  that  evening, 
the  chief  point  of  which  was,  that  his  only 
child  Marmaduke  was  from  that  hour  under 
my  care,  and  I  was  engaged  to  turn  ail  my 
thoughts  to  the  service  of  the  child  in  par- 
ticular, and  all  the  concerns  of  the  family  in 
general.  My  most  excellent  friend  was  do  well 
satisfied  with  my  bt*haviour,  that  he  made  me 
his  executor,  and  guardian  to  his  son.  My  own 
conduct  during  that  time,  and  my  manner  of 
educating  his  son  Marmaduke  to  manhood,  and 
the  interest  I  bad  in  bim  to  the  time  of  bis 
death  also,  with  my  present  conduct  towards 
the  numerous  descendants  of  my  old  friend, 
win  make,  possibly,  a  series  of  history  of  com- 
mon life,  as  useful  as  the  relations  of  the  more 
pompous  passages  in  the  lives  of  princes  i^nd 
statesmen.    The  widow  of  sir  Ambrose,  and 
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tbc  DO  1cm  worthy  relict  of  tir  Marmaduke^ 
arc  both  IWing  at  this  time. 

I  am  to  let  the  reader  know,  that  bis  chief 
cotertaiometit  will  arise  from  what  passes  at  the 
tea-table  of  my  lady  Lizard.  That  lady  b  now 
hi  the  forty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  ¥ras  married 
Id  the  besiDoioii:  of  her  sixteeotb,  is  blessed  with 
a  nomerous  ofl&pring  of  each  sex,  no  less  than 
four  sons  and  five  dao^ters.  She  was  the  mo- 
ther of  this  large  family  before  she  arrived  at  her 
thirtieth  year:  about  which  time  she  lost  her 
husband,  sir  Marmaduke  Lixard,  a  gentleman 
of  great  virtue  and  generosity.  He  left  behind 
him  an  improved  paternal  estate  of  six  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year  to  his  eldest  son,  and  one 
year's  revenue,  in  ready  money,  as  a  portion 
to  each  younger  child.  My  lady's  Christian 
name  is  Aspasia ;  and  as  it  may  give  a  certain 
dignity  to  our  style  to  mention  her  by  that 
name,  we  beg  leave  at  discretion  to  say  lady 
Lizard,  or  Aspasia,  according  to  the  matter 
we  shall  treat  of.  When  she  shall  be  consult- 
ing about  her  cash,  her  rents,  her  household 
affairs,  we  will  use  the  more  familiar  name ; 
and  when  she  is  employed  in  the  forming  the 
minds  and  sentiments  of  her  children,  exerting 
herself  in  the  acts  of  charity,  or  speaking  of 
matters  of  religion  or  piety,  for  the  elevation 
of  style  we  will  use  the  word  Aspasia.  Aspasia 
is  a  lady  of  great  understanding  and  noble 
spirit.  She  has  passed  several  years  in  widow- 
hood, with  that  abstinent  enjoyment  of  life, 
which  has  done  honour  to  her  deceased  hus- 
band, and  devolved  reputation  upon  her  chil- 
dren. As  she  has  both  sons  and  daughters 
marriageable,  she  is  visited  by  many  on  that 
account,  but  by  many  more  for  her  own  merit. 
As  there  is  no  circumstance  in  human  life, 
which  may  not  directly  or  indirectly  concern 
a  woman  thus  related,  there  will  be  abundant 
matter  offer  itself  from  passages  in  this  family 
to  supply  my  readers  with  diverting,  and  per- 
haps useful  notices  for  their  conduct  in  all  the 
incidents  uf  human  life.  Placing  money  on 
mortgages,  in  the  funds,  upon  bottomry,  and 
almost  all  other  ways  of  improving  the  fortune 
of  a  family*  are  practised  by  my  lady  Lizard, 
with  the  best  skill  and  advice. 


my  eye  upon  a  treatise  which  I  could  not  over- 
look  without  an  inexcusable  negligence,  anil 
want  of  concern  for  all  the  civil,  as  well  at  re- 
ligious interests  of  mankind.  This  piece  hat  for 
its  title,  A  l)iscourse  of  Free-thinking,  occa- 
sioned by  the  rise  and  growth  of  A  sect  cmlle4 
Free-thinkers.  The  author  veiy  methodicalljr 
enters  upon  his  argument,  and  says,  '  by  firee- 
thinking,  f  mean  the  use  of  the  undentandin^ 
in  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
any  proposition  whatsoever,  in  considering  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  for  dr  against,  and  In 
judging  of  it  according  to  the  seeming  force 
or  weakness  of  the  evidence.'  As  soon  at  he 
has  delivered  thit  definition,  from  which  one 
would  expect  he  did  not  design  to  show  a  par- 
ticular inclination  for  or  against  any  thing 
before  he  had  considered  it,  be  gives  up  all 
title  to  the  character  of  a  free-thinker,  with 
the  most  apparent  prejudice  against  a  body  of 
men,  whom  of  all  other  a  good  man  would  be 
most  careful  not  to  violate,  I  mean  men  in 
holy  orders.  Persons  who  hatre  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  God,  are  venerable  to 
all  who  fear  him  ;  and  it  is  a  certain  charac- 
teristic of  a  dissolute  and  ungovemed  mind,  td 
rail,  or  speak  disrepectfully  of  them  in  general* 
It  is  certain,  that  in  so  great  a  crowd  of  men, 
some  will  intrude  who  are  of  tempers  very  un- 
becoming their  function :  but  because  ambition 
and  avariee  are  sometimes  lodged  in  that  bo- 
som which  ought  to  be  the  dwelling  of  sanctity 
and  devotion,  must  this  unfeasonable  author 
vilify  the  whole  order  ?  He  has  not  taken  the 
least  care  to  disguise  his  being  an  enemy  to  the 
persons  against  whom  he  writes,  nor  any  where 
granted  that  tbc  institution  of  religious  men 
to  serve  at  the  altar,  and  instruct  such  who 
are  not  as  wise  as  himself.  Is  at  all  necessafy 
or  desirable ;  but  proceeds,  without  the  leatt 
apology,  to  undermine  their  credit,  and  frus- 
trate their  labours:  whatever  clergymen,  in 
disputes  against  each  other,  have  unguardedly 
uttered,  is  here  recorded  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  affect  religion  itself,  by  wresting  concessions 
to  Its  disadvantage  from  its  own  teachers.  If 
this  be  true,  as  sure  any  roan  that  reads  the 
discourse  must  allow  it  is,  and  if  religion  is 
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were  possible  to  Uugb  at  so  melancbdy  an 
affair  as  wbat  basards  saltratioo,  it  would  be 
DO  unpleasant  inquiry  to  ask,  wbat  satisfactions 
tbey  reap,  wbat  extraordinary  gratification  of 
sense,  or  wbat  delicious  libertinism  tbis  sect 
of  free-thinkers  enjoy,  after  fcttiog  kioee  of 
tbe  laws  wbicb  confine  tbe  passtons  of  otber 
men  ?    Would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  mirtb  to 
find,  after  all,  tbat  the  beads  of  tbis  growing 
sect   are  sober  wretches,   who   prate   whole 
erenings  over  coffee,  and  have  not  themselves 
fire  enough  to  be  any  further  debauchees,  than 
merely  in  principle  ?    These  sages  of  iniquity 
are,  it  seems,   themselves  only  speculatively 
widced,  and  are  contented  that  all  tbe  aban- 
doned young  men  of  tbe  age  are  kept  safe  from 
reflection  by  dabbling  in  their  rhapsodies, 
without  tasting  the  pleasures  for  which  their 
doctrines  leave  them  unaccountable.     Thus 
do  heavy  mortals,  only  to  gratify  a  dry  pride  of 
heart,  give  up  the  interests  of  another  world, 
without  enlai^ging  their  gratifications  in  this : 
but  it  is  certain  there  are  a  sort  of  men  that 
can  puzsle  truth,  but  cannot  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction of  it.  Tbis  same  free-thinker  is  a  crea- 
ture unacquainted  with  the  emotions  which 
possess  great  minds  when  they  are  turned  for 
religion,  and  it  is  apparent  tbat  he  is  untouched 
with  any  such  sensation  as  tbe  rapture  of  de- 
votion.   Whatever  one  of  these  scorners  may 
think,  they  certainly  want  parts  to  be  devout ; 
and  a  sense  of  piety  towards  heaven,  as  well  as 
the  sense  of  any  thing  else,  is  lively  and  warm 
in  proportion  to  the  faculties  of  the  head  and 
heart*    This  gentleman  may  be  assured  he  has 
not  a  taste  for  what  be  pretends  to  decry,  and 
tbe  poor  man  is  certainly  more  a  blockhead 
than  an  atheist.    I  must  repeat,  tbat  he  wants 
capacity  to  relish  what  true  piety  is  ;  and  he 
is  as  capable  of  writing  an  heroic  poem,  as 
making  a  fervent  prayer.    When  men  are  thus 
low  and   narrow   in    their   apprehensions  of 
things,  and  at  the  same  time  vain,  they  are 
naturally  led  to  think  every  thing  they  do  not 
understand,  not  to  be  understood.    Their  con- 
tradiction to  what  is  urged  by  others,  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  their  incapacity  to 
receive  it.    Tbe  atheistical  fellows  who  ap- 
peared tbe  last  age  did  not  serve  the  devil  for 
nought,  but  revelled  in  excesses  suitable  to 
their  principles ;  while  in  these  unhappy  days 
mischief  is  done  for  mischiefs  sake.    These 
free-thinkers,  who  lead  the  lives  of  recluse  stu- 
dents, for  no  other  purpose  but  to  disturb  tbe 
aentiments  of  otber  men,  put  ine  in  mind  of 
tbe  monstrous  recreation  of  those  late  wild 
youths,  who,  without  provocation,  had  a  wan- 
tonness in  stabbing  and  defacing  those  they 
met  with.    W^hen  such  writers  as  this,  who  has 
rio  spirit  but  that  of  malice,  pretend  to  inform 
tbe  age,  mobocks  and  cut- throats  may  well 
set  up  for  wits  and  men  of  pleasure. 
It  will  be  perhaps  expected,  that  I  should 


produce  some  Inttanctt  of  tbe  ill  iottntSon  of 
this  free-thinker,  to  support  the  treatment  f 
here  give  him.  In  his  fifty-second  page  be  says, 

'  Secondly,  Tbe  priests  throughout  the  world 
differ  about  scriptures,  and  tbe  authority  of 
scriptures.  The  Bramins  have  a  book  of  scrip- 
ture called  tbe  Shaster.  The  Pfersees  have  their 
Zundavastaw.  The  Rouses  of  China  have  books 
written  by  the  disciples  of  Po-be,  whom  they 
call  the  '  God  and  Saviour  of  tbe  world,  who 
was  bom  to  teach  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
to  give  satisfaction  for  all  men's  sins.'  The 
Talapoins  of  Siam  have  a  book  of  scripture 
written  by  Sommonocodom,  who,  the  Siamese 
say,  '  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  was  the  God 
expected  by  tbe  universe.'  Tbe  Dervises  have 
their  Alcoran.* 

I  believe  there  is  no  one  will  dispute  the 
author's  great  impartiality  in  setting  down  tbe 
accounts  of  these  different  religions.  And  I 
tliink  it  is  pretty  evident  he  delivers  tbe  matter 
with  an  air  that  betrays  that  tbe  history  of 
'  one  bom  of  a  virgin'  has  as  much  authority 
with  him  from  St.  Sommonocodom  as  from 
St.  Matthew.  Thus  he  treats  revelation.  Then 
as  to  philosophy,  be  tells  you,  p.  136,  *  Cicero 
produces  this  as  an  instance  of  a  probable 
opinion,  that  they  who  study  philosophy  do 
not  believe  there  are  any  Gods ;'  and  then, 
from  consideration  of  various  notions,  he  af- 
firms Tully  concludes, '  tbat  there  can  be  no* 
thing  after  death.' 

As  to  wbat  be  misrepresents  of  Tully,  the 
short  sentence  on  tbe  bead  of  this  paper  is 
enough  to  oppose ;  but  who  can  have  patience 
to  reflect  upon  the  assemblage  of  impostures, 
among  which  our  author  places  tbe  religion 
of  bis  country  ?  As  for  my  part,  I  cannot  see 
any  possible  interpretation  to  give  this  work, 
but  a  design  to  subvert  and  ridicule  tbe  autho- 
rity of  scripture.  Tbe  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  nation,  and  regards  even  above  those, 
are  so  much  oonremed  in  this  matter,  that  it 
is  diflScult  to  express  sufficient  sorrow  for  the 
offender,  or  indignation  against  him.  But  if 
ever  man  deserved  to  be  denied  the  common 
benefits  of  air  and  water,  it  is  the  author  of 
A  Discourse  of  Free-thinking. 
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It  nutters  not  bnw  falie  or  fbrc*d. 
So  Ibe  beat  tbincs  be  Mid  o*  th*  wont ; 
It  foe»  for  noUilnf  when  *tl»  said. 
Only  tbe  nrrow'a  drawn  to  th*  bead, 
Wiiciher  it  be  «  swan  or  r>osc 
Tbey  level  at :  m>  ihepherUa  ose 
To  set  tbe  Mine  nurk  on  the  hip 
Both  of  their  toand  and  rotten  sheep. 

Hudihra*. 

Though  most  things  which  are  wrong  in 

their  own  nature  are  at  once  confessed  and 

absolved  in  that  single  word  Custom ;  yet  there 

I  are  some,  which  as  they  have  a  dangerous 
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tendency,  a  thinking  bwd  miU  the  le 
ou  that  very  account.  AmAng*  these  1  cannot 
but  reckon  the  common  practiee  of  dedications, 
which  is  of  so  much  the  worse  consequence, 
as  it  is  fcnerally  used  by  the  people  of  polite- 
nets,  and  whom  a  learned  education  for  the 
most  part  oug^bt  to  have  bispired  with  nobler 
and  joster  sentiments.  This-  pMstitution  of 
praise  is  not' only  a  deceit  upon  the  in^>ss  of 
mankind,  who  take  their  notion  of^  characters 
from  the  learned  (  but  also  the  better  sort  mvst 
by  this  means  lose  some  part  at  least  of  that 
desire  of  fame  which  is  the  incentive  to  gene- 
rous actions,  when  they  find  it  promiscuously 
bestowed  on  the  meritorious  and  undeserving- : 
nay,  the  author  himself,  let  him  be  supposed 
to  have  ever  so  true  a  value  fur  the  patron, 
can  find  no  terms  to  express  it,  but  what  have 
been  already  used,  and  rendered  suspected  by 
flatterers.  Even  tmth  itself  in  a  dedication 
is  like  an  honest  man  in  a  disguise  or  vizor- 
mask,  and  will  appear  a  cheat  by  being  dressed 
so  like  one.  Though  the  merit  of  the  person 
is  beyond  dispute,  1  see  no  reason  that  because 
one  man  is  eminent,  therefore  another  has  a 
right  to  be  impertinent,  and  throw  praises  in 
his  face.  'Tis  just  the  reverse  of  the  practice 
of  the  ancfent  Romans,  when  a  person  was  ad. 
vanced  to  triumph  for  his  services.  As  they 
hired  people  tci  rail  at  him  in  that  circum- 
stance to  make  him  as  humble  as  they  could, 
we  have  fellows  to  flatter  him,  and  make  him 
as  proud-  as  they  can.  Supposing  the  writer 
not  to  be  mercenary,  yet  the  great  man  is  no 
more  in  reason  obliged  to  thank  him  for  bis 
picture  in  a  dedication,  than  to  thank  a  painter 
for  that  on  a  sign-pott  $  except  it  be  a  less  in- 
jury to  touch  the  most  sacred  part  of  him,  his 
character,  than  to  make  free  with  his  counte- 
nance only.  1  should  think  nothing  justified 
me  in  this  point,  but  the  patron's  permission 
beforehand,  that  I  should  draw  him,  as  like  as 
I  oonld  ;  whereas  most  authors  proceed  in  this 
affkir  just  as  a  dauber  I  have  beard  of,  who, 
not  being  able  to  draw  portraits  after  the  life, 
was  used  to  paint  faces  at  random,  and  look 
out  afterwards  for  people  whom  he  might  per- 
suade to  be  like  them.     To  exoress  mv  notion 


bat  will  glveut  cause  to  wonder  bow  andl 
things  came  to  be  said  at  all,  or  how  th^ 
were  said  to  sueh  persons  ?  I  have  known  a 
hero  complimented  upon  the  decent  ui^csty 
and  state  he  assumed  after  vietory,  and  si  no- 
bleman of  a  different  character  applauded  for 
his  condescension  to  faiferiors.  This  wooM 
have  seemed  very  strange  to  me,  but  that  I 
happened  to  know  the  authors.  He  who  made 
the  first  compliment  was  a  lofty  gentleman, 
whose  air  and  gait  discovered  when  be  had 
published  m  new  book ;  and  the  other  tippled 
every  night  with  the  follows  who  laboured  at 
the  press  while  his  own  writings  were  work- 
ing off;  It  is  observable  of  the  female  poets^ 
and  ladies  dedicatory,  that  here  (as  elsewhere) 
they  far  exceed  us  in  any  strain  or  rant.  At 
beauty  is  the  thing  that  sex  are  piqued  upon, 
they  speak  of  it  generally  In  a  more  elevated 
style  than  is  used  by  the  men.  They  adore  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  would  be  adored.  So 
when  the  authoress  of  a  famous  modem  ro- 
mance* begs  a  young  nobleman's  permisskm 
to  pay  him  her  '  kneeling*  adorations,*  1  an 
far  from  censuring  the  expression,  as  some 
critics  would  do,  as  deficient  in  grammar  or 
sense ;  but  I  reflect,  that  adorations  paid  in 
that  posture  are  vihat  a  lady  might  expect  her- 
self, and  my  wonder  immediately  ceases.  These, 
when  they  flatter  most,  do  but  as  they  would 
he  done  unto:  for,  as  none  are  so  rnticb  con- 
cerned at  being  injured  by  calumnies  as  they 
who  are  readiest  to  cast  them  upon  their  neighs 
hours,  so  it  Is  certain  none  are  so  guilty  of 
flattery  to  others  as  those  who  most  ardently 
desire  it  themselves. 

What  led  me  into  these  thoughts  was  a  de- 
dication 1  happened  upon  this  morning'.  The 
reader  must  understand  that  I  treat  the  least 
instances  or  remains  of  ingenuity  with  respect, 
in  what  places  soever  found,  or  under  what- 
ever circumstances  of  disadvantage.  From 
this  love  to  letters  I  have  been  so  happy  in 
my  searches  after  knowledge,  that  •  1  have 
found  invalued  repositories  of  learning  in  the 
lining  of  band-boxes.  1  look  upon  these  paste- 
board edifices,  adorned  with  the  fragments  of 
tk»   tnopAniriiis    urttit    th«»  «jim«  vencnitioii  aa 
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reason  of  tbe  largeness  of  tlie  cbaracterst  was 
least  defaced  hy  those  gothic  ornameDts  of 
flourishes  and  foliage,  wherewith  the  com- 
pilers of  these  sort  of  structures  do  often  ia- 
dustriously  obscure  the  works  of  the  learned. 
As  much  oC  it  as  I  could  read  with  any  ease, 
I  shall  communicate  to  the  reader,  as  follows, 
c  •••iXiioagli  it  is  a  kind  of  profanation  to 
approach  your  grace  with  so  poor  an  offering, 
yet  when  I  reflect  how  acceptable  a  sacrifice 
of  first-fruits  was  to  Heaven,  in  tbe  earliest 
and  purest  ages  of  religion,  that  they  were 
honoured  with  solemn  feasts,  and  consecrated 
to  altars  by  a  divine  commapd,  ***  upon  that 
consideration,  as  an.  argument  of  particular 
seal,  I  dedicate***.  .It  is  impossible  to  be^- 
bold  you  without  adoriog ;  yet  dazaled  aud 
awed  by  tbe  glory  that  surrounds  you,  men 
feel  a  sacred  power,  that,  refines  their  flames, 
and  renders  tbem  pure  as  those  we  ought  to 
offer  to  the  Deity.  •••  Tbe  shrine  is  worthy 
the  divinity  that  inhabits  it.  In  your  grace 
we  see  what  woman  was  before  she  fell,  how 
nearly  allied  to  the  purity  and  perfection  of 
augeU.    And  WE  ADORE,  AND  dlbss  the  glo« 

RIOUS  WORK  !' 

Undoubtedly  these  and  other  periods  of  this 
most  pious  dedication,  could  not  but  convince 
the  duchess  of  wh<it  tbe  eloquent  authoress 
assures  her  at  the  end,  that  she  was  her  ser> 
vant  with  most  ardent  devotion.  1  think  this 
a  pattern  of  a  new  sort  of  style,  not  yet  taken 
notice  of  by  the  critics,  which  is  above  the 
sublime,  and  may  be  called  the  celestial ;  that 
is,  when  tbe  most  sacred  phrases  appropriated 
to  tbe  honour  of  the  Deity  are  applied  to  a 
mortal  of  good  quality.  As  I  am  naturally 
emulous,  1  cannot  but  endeavour,  in  imitation 
of  this  lady,  to  be  tbe  inventor,  or,  at  least,  tbe 
first  producer  of  a  kind  of  dedication,  very 
different  Irom  hers  and  most  others,  since  it 
has  not  a  word  but  what  the  author  religiously 
thinks  in  it. .  It  may  serve  for  almost  any  book, 
either  prose  or  verse,  that  haa,been ^  is,  or  shall 
be  poblisbed,  and  might  run  in  this  manner. 

The  Auihott6  hifriielf. 

MOST  HONOURED  SIR, 
These  labours,  upon  many  considerations, 
so  properly  belong  to  none  as  to  you.  First, 
as  it  was  your  most  earnest  desire  alone  that 
could  previ^l  upon  me  to  make  them  public. 
Then  aa  I  am  secure  (from  that  constant  in- 
dulgenqe-you  have  ever  shown  to. all  which  is 
mine)  that  no  man  will  so  readily  take  tbem 
into  protection,  or  so  zealously  defend  them. 
Moreover,  there  is  none  can  so  soon  discover 
tbe  beauties ;  and  there  are  some  parts  which, 
it  is  possible,  lew  besides  yourself  are  capable 
of  understanding.  Sir,  the  honour,  affection, 
and  value  I  have  for  you  are  beyond  expression ; 
as  great,  I  am  sure,  or  greater,  than  any  man 


•ejset  can  bear  you.  As  for  any  defects  which 
others  may  pretend  to  discover  In  you,  I  do 
faithfully  declare  I  was  never  able  to  perceive 
tbem ;  and  doubt  not  but  those  persons  are 
actuated  purely  by  a  spirit  of  malice  or  envy, 
the  inseparable  attendants  on  shining  merit 
and  parts,  such  as  I .  have  always  esteemed 
yours  to  be.  It  may. perhaps  be  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  violence  to  modesty,  to  say  this  to 
you  in  public ;.  but  you  may  believe  me,  it  is 
no  more  than  I  have  a  thousand  times  thought 
of  you  in  private.  Might  I  follow  the  impulse 
of  my  soulf  there  is  no  subject  I  could  launch 
into  with  more  pleasure  than  your  panegyric. 
But,  since  something  is  due  to  modesty,  let 
me  conclude  by  telling  you,  that  there  is  no- 
thing so  much  I  desire  as  to  know  you  more 
thoroughly  than  I  baye  yet  tbe  happiness  of 
doing.  I  may  then  hope  to  be  capable  to  do 
you  some  real  service ;  but  till  then  can  only 
assure  you, .  that  I  shall  continue  to  be,  as  1 
am  more  than  any  man  alive. 
Dearest  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend,  and 
the  greatest  of  your  admirers. 
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Laadantnr  timili  prole  pacrperae. 

Hor,  lib.  4.  Oil.  V.  83. 
The  nrathcr't  vlrtaet  in  Ui«  daofhlen  ifaln& 

I  HAVE,  in  my  second  paper,  mentioned  the 
family  into  which  I  was  retained  by  the  friend 
of  my  youth  ;  and  given  the  reader  to  under- 
stand, that  my  obligations  to  it  are  such  as 
might  well  naturalize  me  into  the  interests  of 
it.  They  have,  indeed,  had  their  deserved 
effect,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  a  roan  who 
has  never  entered  into  the  state  of  marriage 
to  know  the  instincts  of  a  kind  father  to  an 
honourable  and  numerous  house,  I  may  say  1 
have  done  it.  I  do  not  know  but  my  regards, 
in  some  considerations,  have  been  more  useful 
than  those  of  a  father,  and  as  I  wanted  all  that 
tenderness,  which  is  the  bias  of  inclination  in 
men  towards  their  own  offspring,  I  have  had  a 
greater  command  of  reason  when  I.  was  to 
judge  of  what  concerned  my  wards,  and  con- 
sequently was  not  prompted,  by  my  partiality 
and  fondness  towards  their, persons,  to  trans- 
gress against  their  interests. 

As  the  female  part  of  a  family  is  the  more 
constant  and  immediate  object  of  care  and 
protection,  and  the  more  liable  to  misfortune 
or  dishonour,  as  being  in  themselves  more 
sensible  of  the  former,  and,  from  custom  and 
opinion,  for  less  offences  more  exposed  to  tbe 
latter;  I  shall  begin  with  the  more  delicate 
part  of  my  guardianship,  the  women  of  the 
family  of  Lizard.  The  ancient  and  religious 
lady,  tbe  dowager  of  my  friend  sir  Ambrose, 
has  for  some  time  estranged  herself  from  eon* 
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verwtioii,  and  admici  only  of  the  viiitt  of  bcr 
own  family.  The  obterraUoD,  that  old  people 
remember  best  tboae  tbingi  whieh  entered  into 
their  tbouf^t*  wbcn  tbeir  memorict  were  in 
their  fall  ttrencth  and  visoar»  it  rery  remark- 
ably exempliAed  in  tbii  food  lady  and  mysdf 
when  we  are  in  eonrertatioo ;  I  clioote»  Indeed, 
to  go  thither,  to  divert  any  anxiety  or  wearintti 
which  at  any  time  I  find  grow  upon  me  from 
any  present  busineM  or  eare.  It  is  said,  that 
a  little  mirth  and  diversion  are  what  recreate 
the  spirits  upon  those  occasaoiis :  but  there  is 
a  kind  of  sorrow  from  whieh  I  draw  a  consola- 
tion that  strengthens  my  faculties  and  enlarges 
my  mind  beyond  any  thing  that  ean  flow  from 
merriment.  When  we  meet,  we  soon  get  over 
any  occurrence  which  passed  the  day  before, 
and  are  in  a  moment  hurried  back  to  those 
days  which  only  we  call  good  ones ;  the  pas« 
sages  of  the  times  when  we  were  in  fashion, 
with  the  countenances,  behaviour,  and  jollity,  so 
much,  forsooth,  above  what  any  appear  in  now, 
are  present  to  our  imaginations,  and  almost  to 
o;ir  very  eyes.  This  conversation  revives  to  us 
the  memory  of  a  friend,  that  was  more  than  a 
brother  to  me ;  of  a  husband  that  was  dearer 
than  life  to  her:  discourses  about  that  dear 
and  worthy  man  generally  send  her  to  her 
eloset,  and  me  to  the  despatch  of  some  necessary 
business  which  regards  the  remains,  I  woukl 
say  the  numerous  descendants  of  my  generous 
friend.  I  am  got,  1  know  not  how,  out  of  what 
I  was  going  say  of  this  lady ;  which  was,  that 
she  is  far  gone  towards  a  better  world ;  and 
I  mention  her  (only  with  respect  to  this)  as 
she  is  the  object  of  veneration  to  those  who  are 
derived  from  her:  whose  behaviour  towanls 
her  may  be  an  example  to  others,  and  make 
the  generality  of  young  people  apprehend,  that 
when  the  ancient  are  past  all  offices  of  life,  it 
is  then  the  young  are  to  etert  themselves  in 
their  most  laudable  duties  towards  them. 

The  widow  of  sir  Marmaduke  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  very  different  view.  My  lady  is 
not  in  the  shining  bloom  of  life,  but  at  those 
years,  wherein  the  gratifications  of  an  ample 
fortune,  those  of  pomp  and  equipage,  of  being 
much  esteemed,  much  visited,  and  generally 
admired,  are  usually  more  strongly  pursued 
than  in  younger  days.  In  this  condition  she 
might  very  well  add  the  pleasures  of  courtship, 
and  the  grateful  persecution  of  being  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  lovers ;  but  she  is  an  excellent 
mother  and  great  economist ;  which  considera- 
tions, joined  with  the  pleasure  of  living  her 
own  way,  preserve  her  against  the  intrusion 
of  love.  I  will  not  say  that  my  lady  has  not  a 
secret  vanity  in  being  still  a  fine  woman,  and 
neglecting  those  addresses,  to  which  perhaps  we 
in  part  owe  her  constancy  in  that  her  neglect. 

Her  daughter  Jane,  her  eldest  child  of  that 
sex,  is  in  the  twenty  third  year  of  her  age,  a 
lady  nho  forms  herself  after  the  pattern  of  her 


mother ;  bat  in  my  judgosent,  as  she  happens 
to  be  eatremdy  like  her,  she  sometimes  makes 
her  court  unskilfolly,  in  affecting  that  likeness 
in  her  very  mien,  which  gives  the  mother  au 
uneasy  sense,  that  Mrs.  Jane  really  is  what  her 
parent  has  a  mind  to  continue  to  be ;  but  It  is 
possible  I  am  too  observing  in  this  particolar, 
and  this  might  be  overlooked  in  them  both,  in 
rcspeot  to  greater  circumstances :  for  Mrs.  Jane 
is  the  right  hand  of  her  mother ;  it  is  her  study 
and  constant  endeavour  to  assist  her  in  the 
management  of  her  household,  to  keep  all  idle 
whispers  from  her,  and  discourage  them  before 
they  ean  cone  at  her  from  any  other  hand ;  to 
inforce  every  thing  that  makes  for  the  merit 
of  her  brothers  and  sbters  towards  her,  as  well 
as  the  diligence  and  dieerfulness  of  her  servants. 
It  is  by  Mrs.  Jane*s  management  that  the  whole 
family  is  governed,  neither  by  love  nor  fear, 
but  a  certain  reverence  which  is  composed  of 
both.  Mrs.  Jane  is  what  one  would  call  a  per- 
fect good  young  woman;  but  neither  strict 
piety,  diligence  in  domestic  aflfairs,  or  any  other 
avocation,  have  preserved  her  against  lore, 
which  she  bears  to  a  young  gentleman  of  great 
expectation,  but  small  fortune ;  at  the  same 
time  that  men  of  very  great  estates  ask  her  of 
her  mother.  My  lady  tells  her  that  prudence 
must  give  way  to  passion :  so  that  Mrs.  Jane, 
if  I  cannot  accommodate  the  matter,  must 
conquer  more  than  one  passion,  and  out  of 
prudence  banish  the  man  she  loves,  and  marry 
the  man  she  hates. 

The  next  daughter  is  Mrs.  Annabella,  who 
has  a  very  li%*ely  wit,  a  great  deal  of  good  sense, 
is  very  pretty,  but  gives  me  much  trouble  for 
her  from  a  certain  dishonest  cunning  I  know 
in  her ;  she  can  seem  blind  and  careless,  and 
full  of  herself  only,  and  entertain  with  twenty 
aflfected  vanities;  whilst  she  is  observing  all 
the  company,  laying  up  store  for  ridicule*  and, 
in  a  word,  is  selfish  and  interested  under  all 
the  agreeable  qualities  in  the  world.  Ala«, 
what  shall  I  do  with  this  girl ! 

Mrs.  Cornelia  passes  away  her  time  very 
much  in  reading,  and  that  with  so  great  ai; 
attention,  that  it  gives  her  the  air  of  a  student, 
and  has  an  ill  effect  upon  her,  as  she  is  a  fine 
young  woman ;  the  giddy  part  of  the  sex  wilt 
have  it  she  is  in  love;  none  will  allow  that 
she  affects  so  much  being  alone,  but  for  want 
of  particular  company.  I  have  railed  at  ro- 
mances before  her,  for  fear  of  her  falling  into 
those  deep  studies :  she  has  fallen  in  with  my 
humour  that  way  for  the  time,  but  1  know 
not  how>  my  imprudent  prohibition  has,  it 
seems,  only  excited  her  curiosity ;  and  I  am 
afraid  she  is  better  read  than  I  know  of,  for 
she  said  of  a  glass  of  water  in  which  she  was 
going  to  wash  her  hands  after  dinner,  dipping 
her  fingers  with  a  pretty  lovely  air,  *  It  is 
chrystalline.'  I  shall  examine  farther,  and 
wait  for  clearer  proofs. 
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Mn,  Betty  it  (I  cuiiiot  by  what  meant  or 
metbodt  imagine)  grown  mightily  acquainted 
with  what  panet  in  the  town ;  the  knowt  all 
that  natter  of  my  lord  tuch-a-one't  leading 
my  lady  tueh-a-one  out  from  the  play ;  the  it 
prodigioualy  acquainted,  all  of  a  sudden,  with 
the  world,  and  aiked  her  titter  Jane  the  other 
day  in  an  argument, '  Dear  titter,  how  thould 
you  know  any  thing,  that  hear  nothing  but 
what  we  do  in  our  own  family  ?'  I  do  not  much 
like  her  maid. 

Mrt.Mary,  the  youngett  daughter,  whom 
ibey  rally  and  call  Mrs.  Irontide,  because  I  have 
named  her  the  Sparkler,  it  the  very  quiiit- 
cteence  of  good-nature  and  generotity;  the  it 
the  perfect  picture  of  her  grandfather;  and  if 
one  can  imagine  all  good  qualitiet  which  adorn 
human  life  become  feminine,  the  teedt,  nay, 
the  bloitom  of  them,  are  apparent  in  Mn.  Mary. 
It  is  a  weaknett  I  cannot  get  over,  (for  how  ri« 
dicnlout  if  a  regard  to  the  bodily  perfections 
of  a  man  who  It  dead)  but  I  cannot  retitt  my 
partiality  to  thit  child,  for  being  so  like  her 
grandfather;  how  often  have  1  turned  from 
ber,  to  hkle  the  melting  of  my  heart  when  the 
hat  been  talking  to  me!  1  am  ture  the  child 
bat  no  skill  in  it,  lor  artifice  eould  not  dwell 
under  that  vitage;.  but  if  I  am  absent  a  day 
from  the  family,  the  it  ture  to  be  at  my  lodging 
the  next  morning  to  know  what  it  the  matter* 

At  the  head  of  these  children,  who  have  very 
plentiful  fortunes,  provided  they  marry  with 
nine  and  their  mother's  consent,  is  ny  lady 
Uxard;  who,  you  cannot  doubt,  it  very  well 
vitited.  Sir  Willian  Oger,  and  hit  ton  almost 
at  age,  are  frequently  at  our  bouse  on  a  double 
consideration.  The  knight  it  willing,  (for  to 
be  very  gallantly  exprettet  bimtelf)  to  marry 
tbe  mother,  or  he  will  content,  whether  that 
be  to  or  not,  that  his  ton  Oliver  shall  take  any 
one  of  tbe  daughters  Noll  Kkes  best. 

Mr.  Rigburt,  of  the  tame  county,  who  gives 
in  bb  estate  much  larger,  and  bis  family  more 
ancient,  offiert  to  deal  with  ul  for  two  daugbten. 

Sir  Harry  Pandolf  has  writ  word  fron  his 
seat  in  tbe  country,  that  he  also  is  much  in- 
clined to  an  alliance  with  the  Lixaids*  which 
he  has  declared  in  tbe  following  letter  to  ny 
Ukdy  ;  tbe  thowed  it  ne  thit  noming. 

•MADAM. 

'  M  bare  beard  yoor  danebters  very  well  tnoken 


No.  6.]     fVednesday,  March  18, 17  IS. 

I  HAVB  detpatcbed  my  young  women,  and 
the  town  hat  them  among  them;  it  it  neces- 
sary for  the  elucidatk>n  of  my  future  ditcourtes, 
which  I  desire  may  ba  denominated,  as  they 
are  the  precepts  of  a  Guardian,  Mr.  Irontide't 
Precautiont ;  I  tay  it  is,  after  what  has  been 
already  declared,  in  tbe  nest  place  necessary  to 
give  an  account  of  the  males  of  thit  worthy 
faoiily,  whose  annalt  I  am  writing.  Tbe  affairs 
uf  women  being  chiefly  domestic,  and  not  made 
op  of  to  many  circurottancet  at  the  dutiet  of 
mm  arc,  1  fear  I  cannot  detpatch  the  account 
of  the  malet  under  my  care,  in  to  few  wordt  as 
I  did  the  explanation  which  regarded  my  wo* 
men. 

Sir  Harry  Lizard,  of  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton, son  and  heir  of  the  late  sir  Marmaduke, 
is  now  entered  upon  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  and  is  now  at  bis  seat  in  the  country. 

Tbe  estate  at  present  in  his  hands  is  above 
three  thousand  n*year,  after  pajrment  of  taxes 
and  all  necessary  charges  whatsoever.  He  is 
a  man  of  good  understanding,  but  not  at  all 
what  it  utually  called  a  man  of  shining  parts. 
His  virtues  are  much  greater  than  accomplish- 
ments, as  to  bis  oooversation.  But  when  you 
come  to  consider  bis  conduct  with  relation  to 
hit  manners  and  fortune,  it  would  be  a  very 
great  injury  not  to  allow  bim  [to  be]  a  very  fiuie 
gentleman.  It  has  been  carefully  provided  in 
hit  education,  that  be  should  he  very  ready  at 
caleulatwns*  This  gives  him  a  quick  alarm 
inwardly  upon  all  undertakings;  and  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  is  usual  wiUi  men  who  ar« 
not  versed  in  butinett,  be  it  master  of  the  ques- 
tk>n  before  bim,  and  can  instantly  inform  him- 
self with  great  exactness  in  the  matter  of  profit 
or  loss  that  shall  arise  firom  anything  proposed 
to  bim.  Tbe  same  capacity.  Joined  to  an  honest 
nature,  makes  bim  very  just  to  other  men,  as 
well  as  to  himself.  His  payments  are  very  punc- 
tual, and  I  dare  answer  be  never  did,  or  ever 
will,  undertake  any  piece  of  building,  or  any 
ornamental  improvement  of  bis  bouse,  garden, 
park,  or  lands,  before  tbe  money  is  In  bis  own 
pocket  wherewith  be  is  to  pay  for  such  under- 
taking. He  is  too  good  to  purchase  labourers 
or  artifioers  (as  by  this  means  be  certainly 
could)  at  an  under  rate;  but  be  has  by  this 
means  what  1  think  he  deserves  from  bis  su- 
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serve  bis  pleasures,  or  regale  bis  frieuds.  His 
servants,  his  cattle,  bis  goods,  speak  tbeir  mas- 
ter a  rich  man.  Those  about  his  person,  as  bis 
bailiff,  ibe  groom  of  his  chamber,  aod  his  but- 
ler, have  a  cheerful,  not  a  gay  air :  the  servants 
below  them  seem  to  live  in  plenty,  but  nut  in 
wantonness.  As  sir  Henry  is  a  young  man,  and 
of  an  active  disposition,  his  best  figure  is  on 
horse-back.  '  But  before  I  speak  of  that,  1 
should  acquaint  you,  that  during  bis  infancy 
all  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  welcome  to  a  part  of  the  house,  which  was' 
called  the  school;  where,  at  the  charge  of  the 
family,, there  was  a  grammar-master,  a  plain 
sober  man,  maintained  (with  a  salary,  besides 
bis  diet,  of  fifty  pounds  a-year)  to  instmct  all 
such  children  of  gentlemen  or  lower  people,  as 
would  partake  of  his  education.  As  they  grew 
up,  they  were  allowed  to  ride  out  with  him 
upon  his  horses.  There  were  always  ten  or  twelve 
for  the  saddle  in  readiness  to  attend  him  and 
his  favourites,  in  the  choice  of  whom  he  showed 
a  good  disposition,  and  distributed  bis  kindness 
among  them  by  turns,  with  great  good-nature. 
All  horses,  both  for  the  saddle  and  swift  draught, 
were  very  well  bitted,  and  a  skilful  rider,  with 
a  riding-house,  wherein  he  (the  riding  master) 
commanded,  had  it  in  orders  to  teach  any  gen- 
tleman's son  of  the  county  that  would  please 
to  learn  that  exercise.  We  found  our  account 
ID  this  proceeding,  as  well  in  real  profit,  as  in 
esteem  and  power  in  the  country ;  for  as  the 
whole  shire  is  now  possessed  by  gentlemen  who 
owe  sir  Harry  a  part  of  education  which  they 
all  value  themselves  upon,  (tbeir  horseman^ 
ship)  they  prefer  his  horses  to  all  others,  and 
it  is  ten  per  cent*  in  the  price  of  a  steed,  which 
appears  to  come  out  of  bis  riding-bouse. 

By  this  means  It  is,  that  sir  Harry,  as  1  was 
going  to  say,  makes  the  best  figure  on  horse- 
back *,  for  his  usual  hours  of  being  in  the  fieM 
are  well  known ;  and  at  those  seasons  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  his  friends  and  school- 
fellows, take  a  pleasure  in  giving  bim  their 
company,  with  their  servants  well  behaved, 
and  horses  well  commanded. 

I  cannot  enough  applaud  sir  Harry  for  a  par- 
ticular care  in  his  horses.  He  not  only  bitts  all 
which  are  ridden,  but  also  all  which  are  for 
the  coach  or  swift  draught,  for  grace  adds 
mightily  to  the  price  of  strength ;  and  he 
finds  his  account  In  it  at  all  markets,  more 
especially  for  the  coach  or  troop  horses,  of 
which  that  county  produces  the  most  strong 
and  ostentatious.  To  keep  up  a  breed  for  any 
use  whatever,  be  gives  plates  for  the  best  per- 
forming horse  in  everyway  in  which  that  animal 
can  be  serviceable-  There  is  such  a  prize  for 
him  that  trots  best,  such  for  the  best  walker, 
such  for  the  best  galloper,  such  for  the  best 
pacer;  then  for  him  who  draws  most  in  such 
A  time  to  such  a  place,  then  to  him  that  car- 
ries best  such  a  load  on  bis  back.    He  delights 


In  this,  and  has  an  admirable  fancy  in  the  dress 
of  the  riders ;  some  admired  country  girl  is  to 
bold  the  prize,  her  lovers  to  trot,  and  not  to 
mend  their  pace  into  a  gallop  when  they  are 
out- trotted  by  a  rival;  some  known  country 
wit  to  come  upon  the  best  pacer;  these,  and 
the  like  little  joyful  arts,  gain  bim  the  love  of 
all  who  do  not  know  his  worth,  and  the  esteem 
of  all  who  do.  Sir  Harry  is  no  friend  to  the 
race-horse;  he  is  of  opinion  it  is  inhuman* 
that  animals  should  be  put  upon  their  utmost 
strength  and  mettle  for  our  divenron  only. 
However,  not  to  be  particular,  be  puts  in  for 
the  queen's  plate  every  year,  with  orders  to  bis 
rider  never  to  win  or  be  distanced  ;  and,  like 
a  good  country  gentleman,  says,  it  is  a  fault 
in  all  ministriesythat  they  encourage  no  kind 
of  horses  hut  those  which  are  swift. 

As  I  write  lives,  1  dwell  upon  small  matters, 
being  of  opinion  with  Plutarch,  that  little  cir- 
cumstances show  the  real  man  better  than 
things  of  greater  moment.  But  good  economy 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  Lizards.  1  remem- 
ber a  eircumstanee  about  six  years  ago,  that 
gave  me  hopes  he  would  one  time  or  other  make 
a  figure  in  parlianaent ;  for  he  is  a  landed  man, 
and  considers  his  interest,  though  be  is  sucb, 
to  be  impaired  or  promoted  according  to  the 
state  of  trade.  When  he  was  but  twenty  yean 
old,  J  took  an  opportunity  in  his  presence,  to 
ask  an  intelligent  woollen- draper,  what  be  gave 
fur  bis  shop  [at]  the  comer  of  Change-alley  ? 
The  shop  is,  1  believe,  fourteen  feet  loii^,  and 
eight  broad.  1  was  answered.  Ninety  pounds 
a  year.  J  took  no  notice,  but  the  thought  de- 
scended into  the  breast  of  sir  Harry,  and  I  saw 
on  his  table  the  next  morning,  a  computatiuu 
of  the  value  of  land  in  an  island,  consisting  of 
so  many  miles,  with  so  many  good  ports ;  the 
value  of  each  part  of  the  said  island,  as  it  lay 
to  such  ports,  and  produced  such  commodities. 
The  whole  of  bis  working  was  to  know  why 
so  few  yards  near  the  Change,  was  so  much 
better  than  so  many  acres  in  Northampton- 
shire ;  and  what  those  acres  in  Northampiuii- 
shire  would  be  worth,  were  there  no  trade  at 
all  in  this  island. 

It  makes  my  heart  ache,  when  I  think  of  this 
young  man,  and  consider  upon  what  plain 
maxims,  and  in  what  ordinary  methods  men  of 
estate  may  do  good  wherever  they  are  seated, 
that  so  many  should  be  what  they  arc!  Jt  is 
certain,  that  the  arts  which  purchase  wealth  or 
fame,  will  maintain  them ;  and  1  attribute  the 
splendour  and  long  continuance  of  this  family, 
to  the  felicity  of  having  the  genius  of  the 
founder  of  it  run  through  all  his  male  line. 
Old  sir  Harry,  the  great-grandfather  of  thit 
gentleman,  has  written  in  bis  own  hand  upon 
all  the  deeds  which  be  ever  signed,  in  the  hu- 
mour of  that  sententious  age,  this  sentence, 
'  There  are  four  good  mothers,  of  whom  are 
often  bom  four  unhappy  daughters;  truth  be. 
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gets  hatred,  happiness  pride,  security  danger, 
and  familiarity  contempt.' 


No.  7.]     Thursday^  March  19, 1713. 
-  Propcrat  cnraa 


Vita  d:ato  - 


Senec.  Trag. 


With  speedy  step  life  posts  away. 

1  THIS  morning  did  myself  the  honour  to  visit 
lady  Lizard,  and  took  my  chair  at  the  tea-table, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  that  graceful  woman, 
with  her  daughters  about  her,  appeared  to  me 
with  greater  dignity  than  ever  any  figure,  either 
of  Venus  attended  by  the  graces,  Diana  with 
her  nymphs,  or  any  other  celestial  who  owes 
her  being  to  poetry. 

The  discourse  we  had  there,  none  being  pre- 
sent but  our  own  family,  consisted  of  private 
matters,  which  tended  to  the  establishment  of 
these  young  ladies  in  the  world.  My  lady,  1 
observed,  had  a  mind  to  make  mention  of  the 
proposal  to  Mrs.  Jane,  of  which  she  is  very 
fond,  and  I  as  much  avoided,  as  being  equally 
against  it ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  proper  the 
young  ladies  should  observe  we  ever  dissent ; 
therefore  I  turned  the  discourse,  by  saying,  '  it 
was  time  enough  to  think  of  marrying  a  young 
lady,  who  was  but  three-and-twenty,  ten  years 
hence.'  The  whole  table  was  alarmed  at  the 
assertion,  and  the  Sparkler  scalded  her  fingers, 
by  leaning  suddenly  forward  to  look  in  my 
face:  but  my  business  at  present  was  to  make 
my  court  to  the  mother;  therefore,  without 
regarding  the  resentment  in  the  looks  of  the 
children, '  Madam,'  said  I, '  there  is  a  petulant 
and  hasty  manner  practised  in  this  age,  in  hur- 
rying away  the  life  of  woman,  and  confining 
the  grace  and  principal  action  of  it  to  those 
years  wherein  reason  and  discretion  are  most 
feeble,  humour  and  passion  most  powerful. 
From  the  time  a  young  woman  of  quality  has 
first  appeared  in  the  drawing-room,  raised  a 
whisper  and  curiosity  of  the  men  about  her, 
had  her  health  drank  in  gay  companies,  and 
distinguished  at  public  assemblies  ^  I  say,  ma- 
dam, if  within  three  or  four  years  of  her  first 
appearance  in  town,  she  is  not  disposed  of, 
her  beauty  is  grown  familiar,  her  eyes  are  dis- 
armed, and  we  seldom  after  hear  her  men- 
tioned but  with  indifference.  What  doubles 
my  grief  on  this  occasion  is,  that  the  more 
discreetly  the  lady  behaves  herself,  the  sooner 
is  her  glory  extinguished.  Now,  madam,  if 
merit  had  a  greater  weight  in  our  thoughts, 
when  we  form  to  ourselves  agreeable  charac- 
ters of  women,  men  would  think,  in  making 
their  choices,  of  such  as  would  take  care  of,  as 
well  as  supply  children  for,  the  nursery.  It 
was  not  thus  in  the  illustrious  days  of  good 
queen  Elizabeth.  I  was  this  morning  turning 
over  a  folio,  called,  The  Complete  Ambassador, 
consisting  chiefly  of  letters  from  lord  Burleigh, 


earl  of  Leicester,  and  sir  Thomas  Smith.  Sir 
lliomas  writes  a  letter  to  sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham,  full  of  learned  gallantry,  wherein  yoti 
may  observe  he  promises  himself  the  French 
king's  brother  (who  it  seems  was  but  a  cold 
lover)  would  be  quickened  by  seeing  the  queen 
in  person,  who  was  then  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  her  age.  A  certain  sobriety  in  thoughts, 
words,  and  action,  which  was  the  praise  of  that 
age,  kept  the  fire  of  love  alive ;  and  it  burnt 
so  equally,  that  it  warmed  and  preserved,  with- 
out tormenting  and  consuming  our  beings. 
The  letter  1  mention  is  as  follows : 

"  To  the  Right  fForshipJkl  Mr.  Francis  Pf^al- 
tingham,  Ambtutador,  retideni  in  France, 

«'SiR. 
"  I  am  sorry  that  so  good  a  matter  should, 
upon  so  nice  a  point,  be  deferred.  We  may  say 
that  the  lover  will  do  little,  if  he  will  not  take 
the  pains  once  |to  see  his  love ;  but  she  must 
first  say  yea,  before  he  see  her,  or  she  him : 
twenty  ways  might  be  devised  why  he  might 
come  over,  and  be  welcome,  and  possibly  do 
more  in  an  hour  than  be  may  in  two  years. 
'  Cupido  ille  qui  vincU  omnia,  in  oculos  insidet, 
et  ex  oculis  ejticuiatur^  et  in  oculos  utriusque 
videndo  non  solum ,  ut  ait  poetaifcemina  virum, 
sed  vir/teminam;*  that  powerful  being  Cupid, 
who  conquers  all  things,  resides  in  the  eyes, 
he  sends  out  all  his  darts  from  the  eyes:  by 
throwing  glances  at  the  eyes  (according  to  the 
poet)  not  only  the  woman  captivates  the  man, 
but  also  the  man  the  woman.  What  force, 
1  pray  you,  can  '  hearsay,'  and  '  1  think,  and 
I  trust,'  do  in  comparison  of  that  *  cUmprasens 
prtBsentem  tuetur  et  alloquitur,  et  furore  for- 
sitan  amoris  ductus,  amplectiiur,*  when  they 
face  to  face  see  and  converse  with  each  other, 
and  the  lover  in  a  ecstacy,  not  to  be  com- 
manded, snatches  an  embrace,  and  saith  to 
himself,  and  openly  that  she  may  hear,  *  7V- 
neone  te  me,  an  etiamnum  somno  volunt  JIp- 
min(Bvideri  cogi  ad  id  quod  maximum  capiunt?* 
Are  you  in  my  arms,  my  fair  one,  or  do  we  l)oth 
dream,  and  will  women  even  in  their  sleep  seem 
forced  to  what  they  most  desire  ?  if  we  be  cold, 
it  is  our  part,  besides  the  person,  the  sex  re- 
quireth  it.  Why  are  you  cold  ?  Is  it  not  a 
young  man's  part  to  be  bold,  courageous,  and 
to  adventure  ?  If  he  should  have,  he  should 
have  but  *  honorificam  repulsam  /*  even  a  re- 
pulse here  is  glorious  :  the  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  him  is  but  as  of  PhaSton, '  Quam  si  non 
tenuit  magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis:  though  he 
could  not  command  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  his 
fall  from  it  was  illustrious.  So  far  as  1  conceive, 
*  Hac  est  sola  nostra  anchor  a  t  htcc  jacenda  est 
in  nobis  alea;*  this  is  our  only  anchor,  this  die 
must  be  thrown.  In  our  instability,  '  Unum 
momentum  est  una  momenta  perfectum  faC' 
turn,  ac  dictum  stabililatcm  fice^^  potest  •* 
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one  locky  iDoaMot  would  crown  and  fix  alL 
I'bis*  or  else  notbiD|^  is  to  be  looked  fur  bot 
continual  dalliance  and  doubtfulness,  so  far  as 
lean  see. 

**  Your  assured  friend. 
From  KilHogwortli,  'THOMAS  SMITH.** 

Ang  98, 157t. 

Tbou^  my  lady  w«s  in  Tety  food  bumoor, 
upon  tbe  insinuation  that,  according  to  tbe 
Eliaabetb  scheme,  she  was  but  just  advanced 
nbove  tbe  character  of  m  girl ;  I  found  tbe  rest 
of  the  company  as  much  disheartened,  that 
tbey  were  still  but  mere  girls.  I  went  on,  there^ 
fore,  to  attribute  the  immature  marriages 
which  are  solemnized  in  our  days  to  the  im- 
l>ortunity  of  the  men,  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  young  ladies  to  remain  virgins  so  long 
as  they  wished  from  their  own  inclinations,  and 
the  freedom  of  a  single  life. 

There  is  no  time  of  our  life,  under  what  cha- 
racter soever,  in  which  men  can  wholly  divest 
themselves  of  an  ambition  to  be  in  the  favour 
of  women.  Cardan,  a  grave  philosopher  and 
physician,  confesses  in  one  of  bis  chapters,  that 
though  he  had  suflRered  poverty,  repulses,  ca- 
lumnies, and  a  long  series  of  afflictions,  he 
never  was  thoroughly  dejected,  and  Impatient 
of  life  itself,  but  under  a  calamity  which  he  suf- 
fered from  the  hegitioiug  of  his  twenty-first  to 
the  end  of  his  thirtieth  year.  He  tells  us,  that 
the  raillery  he  suflfered  from  others,  and  the  con- 
tempt which  he  had  of  himself,  were  afflictions 
beyond  expression.  I  mention  this  only  as  an 
argument  extorted  from  this  good  and  grave 
man»  to  support  my  opinion  of  tbe  irresistible 
power  of  women.  He  adds  in  the  same  chapter, 
that  there  are  ten  thousand  afflictions  and  dis- 
asters attend  the  passion  itself;  that  an  idle 
word  imprudently  repeated  by  a  fair  woman, 
and  vast  expenses  to  support  her  folly  and  va- 
nity, every  day  reduce  men  to  poverty  and 
death ;  but  he  makes  them  of  little  considera- 
tion tot  he'miserable  and  insignificant  condition 
of  being  incapable  of  their  favour. 

I  make  no  manner  of  difficulty  of  professing 
1  am  not  surprised  that  the  author  has  ex- 
pressed himself  after  this  manner,  with  relation 
to  love :  the  heroic  chastity  so  frequently  pro- 
fessed by  humorists  of  the  fair  sex,  generally 
ends  in  an  unworthy  choice,  after  having  over- 
looked overtures  to  their  advantage.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  would  endeavour  to  direct, 
and  nut  pretend  to  eradicate  the  inclinations 
of  the  sexes  to  each  other.  Daily  experience 
shows  us,  that  the  most  rude  rustic  grows  hu- 
mane as  soon  as  he  is  inspired  by  this  passion ; 
it  gives  a  new  grace  to  our  manners,  a  new 
dignity  to  our  minds,  a  new  visage  to  our  per- 
sons. Whether  we  are  inclined  to  liberal  arts, 
to  arms,  or  address  in  our  exercise,  our  im- 
provement is  hastened  by  a  particular  object 
whom  we  would  please.  Cheerfulness,  gentle- 
ness, fortitude,  liberality,  magnificence,  and  all 


the  virtues  which  adorn  men,  which  ra«pirc 
heroes,  are  most  conspicuous  in  lovers.  I  speak 
of  lov«  as  when  such  as  are  in  this  company 
are  the  objects  of  it,  who  can  hestow  upon  their 
husbands  (if  ^^^7  follow  their  excellent  mo- 
ther) all  its  joys  without  any  of  its  anxieties. 
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A  Guardian  cannot  bestow  his  time  in  any 
office  more  suitable  to  his  character,  than  In 
representing  the  disasters  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed by  the  irregularity  of  our  passions.  I 
think  I  speak  of  this  matter  in  a  way  not  yet 
taken  notice  of,  when  I  observe  that  they  make 
men  do  things  unworthy  of  those  veiy  pas- 
sions. I  shall  illustrate  this  hy  a  story  I  have 
lately  read  in  the  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru, 
wherein  you  behold  an  oppressor  a  most  con- 
temptible creature  after  his  power  is  at  an  end ' 
and  a  person  he  oppressed  so  wholly  intent 
upon  revenge  till  he  had  obtained  it,  that  in 
the  pursuit  of  it  he  utteriy  neglected  his  own 
safety ;  but  when  that  motive  of  revenge  was 
at  an  end,  returned  to  a  sense  of  danger,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  unable  to  lay  hold  of 
occasions  which  offered  themselves  fur  certain 
security,  and  expose  himself  from  fSear  to  ap- 
parent hazard.  The  motives  which  I  speak  of 
are  not  indeed  so  much  to  be  called  passions, 
as  ill  habits  arising  from  passions,  such  as 
pride  and  revenge,  which  are  improvements  of 
our  infirmities,  and  are,  methinks,  but  scorn 
and  anger  regularly  conducted.  But  to  my 
story. 

Licenciado  Esquivel»  governor  of  the  city  Po- 
tocsi,  commanded  two  hundred  men  to  march 
out  of  that  garrison  towarJs  the  kingdom  of 
Tucman,  with  strict  orders  to  use  no  Indians 
in  carrying  their  baggage,  and  placed  himself 
at  a  convenient  station  without  the  gates,  to 
observe  how  his  orders-  were  put  in  execution ; 
he  found  they  were  wholly  neglected,  and  that 
Indians  were  laden  with  tbe  baggage  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  thought  fit  ti  let  them  march 
by  till  tbe  last  rank  of  all  came  up,  out  of  which 
he  seized  one  man  called  Aguire,  who  had  two 
Indians  laden  with  his  goods.  Within  few  days 
after  he  was  taken  in  arrest,  he  was  sentenced 
to  receive  two  hundred  stripes.  Aguire  repre* 
sented  by  his  friends,  that  be  was  the  brother  of 
a  gentleman,  who  had  in  his  country  an  estate, 
with  vassalage  of  Indians,  and  hoped  his  birth 
would  exempt  him  from  a  punishment  of  so  much 
indignity.  Licenciado  persisted  in  the  kind  of 
punishment  he  had  already  pronounced ;  u|K)n 
which  Aguire  petitioned  that  it  might  be  altered 
to  one  that  he  should  not  survive ;  and  though 
agenllemai,,  and  ffio^f.lh^y  <ll^O§l&*^^«  ^^ 
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suffer  lo  igiMNniitioot  m  death,  humbly  besoofcht 
his  excelkecy  tbkit  he  might  be  hanged.  But 
tht>ugh  Licenciado  appeared  all  his  life,  before 
he  oame  into  power,  a  person  of  an  easy  and 
tractable  disposition,  he  was  so  changed  by  his 
office,  that  Uiese  applications  from  the  unfor- 
tunate Aguire  did  but  the  more  gratify  his  in- 
solence;  sod  during  the  very  time  of  their 
mediation  for  the  prisoner,  he  insulted  them 
also,  by  commanding  with  a  haughty  tone,  that 
his  onlers  should  be  executed  that  very  instant* 
This,  as  it  is  usual  oo  aueh  oceasiont,  made 
the  whole  town  flock  together ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  abhorring  the  severity  of  Li- 
cenciado, and  pitying  a  gentleman  in  the  con- 
dition of  Aguire,  went  In  a  body,  and  besought 
tbe  governor  to  suspend,  if  not  remit  the  pu- 
nishment. Their  importunities  prevailed  on 
him  to  defer  the  execution  for  eight  days ;  but 
when  they  came  to  the  prison  with  his  warrant, 
they  found  Aguire  alrcaudy  brought  forth,  strip- 
ped,  and  mounted  on  an  ass,  which  is  the  pos- 
ture wherein  the  basest  criminals  are  whipped 
in  that  city.  His  friends  cried  out, 'Talce  him 
oflf,  take  him  off,'  and  proclaimed  their  order 
for  suspending  his  punishment ;  but  the  youth, 
when  he  heard  that  it  was  only  put  off  for  eight 
dajTS,  rejected  the  favour,  and  said, '  All  my 
endeavours  have  been  to  keep  myself  from 
mounting  this  beast,  and  from  the  shame  of 
being  seen  naked ;  but  since  things  are  come 
thus  far,  let  the  sentence  proceed,  which  will 
be  less  than  the  fears  and  apprehensions  I  shall 
have  in  these  eight  da3r8  ensuing;  besides^  I 
shall  not  need  to  give  further  trouble  to  my 
friends  for  intercession  on  my  behalf,  which  is 
as  likely  to  be  ineffectual  as  what  hath  already 
passed.*  After  he  had  said  this,  the  ass  was 
whipped  forward,  and  Aguire  ran  the  gantlet 
according  to  the  sentence.  The  calm  manner 
in  which  he  resigned  himself,  when  he  found 
his  disgrace  must  be,  and  the  scorn  of  dalljring 
with  it  under  a  suspension  of  a  few  days, 
which  mercy  was  but  another  form  of  tbe  go- 
vernor's cruelty,  made  it  visible  that  he  took 
comfort  in  some  secret  resolution  to  avenge 
the  affront. 

After  this  indignity,  Aguire  could  mit  be  per- 
suaded (though  tbe  inhabitants  of  Potocsi  often 
importuned  bim  from  the  spirit  they  saw  in 
him)  to  go -upon  any  military  undertaking,  but 
excused  himself  with  a  modest  sadness  in  his 
countenance,  saying,  '  that  after  such  a  shame 
as  his  was,  death  must  be  his  only  remedy  and 
consolation,  which  he  would  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain as  soon  as  possible*' 

Under  this  melancholy  he  remained  in  Peru, 
until  the  time  in  which  the  office  of  Esqoivel 
expired ;  after  which,  like  a  desperate  man,  be 
pursued  and  followed  him,  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity to  kill  him,  and  wipe  off  the  shame  of 
tbe  Ute  affront.  Esqoivel,  being  informed  of 
this  desperate  resolution  hy  his  friends,  endea- 


voured to  avoid  his  enemy,  and  took  a  journey 
of  three  or  four  hundred  leagues  from  him, 
supposing  that  Aguire  would  not  pursue  him 
at  such  a  distance ;  hut  fisquivel's  flight  did  but 
increase  Aguire's  speed  in  following.  Tbe  first 
journey  which  Esquivel  took  was  to  the  city 
Los  Reyes,  being  three  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues  distant ;  but  in  less  than  fifteen  days 
Aguire  was  there  with  him ;  whereupon  Es- 
quivel took  another  flight,  as  Car  as  to  the  city 
of  Quito,  being  four  hundred  leagues  distant 
from  Los  Reyes;  but  in  a  little  more  than 
twenty  days  Aguire  was  again  with  him ;  which 
being  intimated  to  Esquivel,  he  took  another 
leap  as  far  as  Cozco,  which  is  five  hundred 
leagues  from  Quito ;  but  in  a  few  days  after  he 
arrived  there,  came  also  Aguire,  travelling  all 
the  way  on  foot,  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
sajringt  'that  it  became  not  the  condition  of  a 
wbipt  rascal  to  travel  on  horseback,  or  appear 
amongst  men.'  In  this  manner  did  Aguire 
haunt  and  pursue  Esquivel  for  three  years  and 
four  months ;  who  being  now  tired  and  wearied 
with  so  many  long  and  tedious  joumies,  resolved 
to  fix  his  abode  at  Co£co,  where  he  believed 
that  Aguire  would  scarce  adventure  to  attempt 
any  thing  against  him,  for  fear  of  the  judge 
who  governed  that  city,  who  was  a  severe  man, 
impartial  and  inflexible  in  all  his  proceedings ; 
and  accordingly  took  a  lodging  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  of  the  great  church,  where  he 
lived  with  great  care  and  caution,  wearing  a 
coat  of  mail  under  his  upper  coat,  and  went 
always  armed  with  his  sword  and  dagger,  which 
are  weapons  not  agreeable  to  bis  profession. 
.However  Aguire  followed  hither  also,  and  hav- 
ing in  vain  dogged  him  from  place  to  place, 
day  after  day,  he  resolved  to  make  the  attempt 
upon  him  in  his  own  house,  which  he  entered, 
and  wandered  from  room  to  room,  till  at  last 
he  came  into  his  study  where  Licenciado  lay 
on  a  coach  asleep.  Aguire  stabbed  him  with 
his  dagger  with  great  tranquillity,  and  very 
leizurely  wounded  him  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  which  were  not  covered  with  his  coat  of 
mail.  He  went  out  of  the  house  in  safety ;  but 
as  his  resentment  was  sated,  he  now  began  to 
reflect  upon  the  inexorable  temper  of  tbe  go* 
vernor  of  the  place.  Under  this  apprehension 
be  had  not  composure  enough  to  fly  to  a 
sanctuary,  which  was  near  the  place  where 
he  committed  the  fact;  but  ran  into  tbe 
street,  frantic  and  distracted,  proclaiming  him- 
self  a  criminal,  by  crying  out, '  Hide  me,  hide 
me.' 

The  wretched  fate  and  poor  behaviour  o« 
Licenciado,  in  flying  his  country  to  avoid  the 
same  person  whom  be  had  before  treated  with 
so  much  insolence,  and  the  high  resentment  of 
a  man  so  inconsiderable  as  Aguire,  when  much 
injured,  are  good  admonitions  to  little  spirits 
in  exalted  stations,  to  take  care  how  they  treat 
brave  men  in  low  condition. 
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In  tuitu  brcTi  crcvcnuit  opes,  ten  maridmls  Ma  ler. 
rcacrtbnt  fractibns,  aea  maUitodiiiis  inereincnto,  sen  sano 
titnte  dbelpllnKi  Liv- 

Hiey  rose  In  a  short  time  to  tlist  pitch  of  wealth  and 
.  gmodenr,  by  means  of  an  extensive  commerce  both  by 
sea  and  land,  by  an  Increase  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
rigour  of  their  laws  and  disdplUie. 

Mamt  of  the  f  ubjects  of  my  papers  will  con- 
sist of  such  things  as  I  have  withered  from  the 
conversation,  or  learned  from  the  conduct  of  a 
gentleman,  who  has  been  very  conversant  in 
our  family,  by  name  Mr.  Charwell.*  This 
person  was  formerly  a  merchant  in  this  city, 
wIm>,  by  exact  economy,  great  frugality,  and 
very  fortunate  adventures,  was  about  twenty 
years  since,  and  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age, 
arrived  to  the  estate  which  we  usually  call  a 
plum.  This  was  a  sum  so  much  beyond  bis 
first  ambition,  that  he  then  resolved  to  retire 
from  the  town  and  the  business  of  it  together. 
Accordingly  he  laid  out  one  half  of  his  money 
upon  the  purchase  of  a  nobleman's  estate,  not 
many  miles  distant  from  the  cotjntryseat  of 
my  lady  Lisard.  From  this  neighbourhood 
our  first  acquaintance  began,  and  has  ever  since 
been  continued  will  equal  application  on  both 
sides.  Mr.  Charwell  visits  very  few  gentlemen 
in  the  country ;  his  most  frequent  airings  in 
the  summer  time  are  visits  to  my  lady  Lizard. 
And  if  ever  his  affairs  brinor  him  up  to  town 
during  the  winter,  as  soon  as  these  are  des^ 
patched,  he  is  sure  to  dine  at  her  house,  or  to 
make  one  at  her  tea-table,  to  take  her  com- 
mands for  the  country. 

I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  give  an  account  how 
this  gentleman  has  employed  the  twenty  years 
since  he  made  the  purchase  1  have  mentioned, 
without  first  describing  the  conditions  of  the 
estate. 

The  estate  then  consisted  of  a  good  large  old 
house,  a  park  of  two  thousand  acres,  eight 
thousand  acres  more  of  land  divided  into  farms. 
The  land  not  barren,  but  the  country  veiy  thin 
of  people,  and  these  the  only  consumers  of  the 
wheat  and  liarley  that  grew  upon  the  premises. 
A  river  running  by  the  house,  which  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  estate,  but  the  same  not  na- 
vigable, and  the  rendering  it  navigable  had 
been  opposed  by  the  generality  of  the  whole 
country.  The  roads  excessive  bad,  and  no  pos- 
sibility of  getting  off  the  tenants*  corn,  but  at 
such  a  price  of  carriage  as  would  exceed  the 
whole  value  when  it  came  to  market.  The 
underwoods  all  destroyed,  to  lay  the  country 
open  to  my  lord's  pleasures  5  but  there  was  in- 
deed the  less  want  of  this  fuel,  there  being 
large  coal-pits  in  the  estate,  within  two  miles 


*  The  person  here  alluded  to.  Is  saM  to  have  been  tlie 
charitable  Edward  Colston,  of  Drii*tol,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  that  ciiy,  who  died  onmarried  in  October,  17S1, 
•boot  the  close  of  his  ciehty-fifth  year,  •  withont  decay  in 
hi*  itndrrstaiiding,  without  Uboar  or  sorrow.' 


of  the  house,  and  such  a  plenty  of  coals  as  was 
sufficient  for  whole  counties.  But  then  the  want 
of  water-carriage  made  these  also  a  mere  drug*, 
and  almost  evei^  roan's  for  fetching.  Many 
timber-trees  were  still  standing  only  for  want 
of  chapmen,  very  little  being  used  for  building 
in  a  country  so  thin  of  people,  and  those  at  a 
greater  distance  being  in  no  likelihood  of  bujrins 
pennyworths,  if  they  must  be  at  the  chaiigc 
of  land-carriage.  Yet  every  tree  was  valued  at , 
a  much  greater  price  than  would  be  given  for 
it  in  the  place ;  so  was  every  acre  of  land  in  the 
park ;  and,  as  for  the  tenants,  they  were  sJI 
racked  Co  extremity,  and  almost  every  one  of 
them  beggars.  All  these  things  Mr.  Charwell 
knew  very  well,  yet  was  not  discouraged  frooi 
going  on  with  his  purchase. 

|But  in  the  first  place,  he  resolved  that  a 
hundred  in  family  should  not  ruin  him,  as  it 
had  done  his  predecessor.  Therefore,  pretending 
to  dislike  the  situation  of  the  old  house,  be 
made  choice  of  another  at  a  mile  distance, 
higher  up  the  river,  at  a  corner  of  the  park, 
where,  at  the  ex(>ense  of  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  all  the  ornaments  of  the  old  house, 
he  built  a  new  one,  with  all  convenient  oflices, 
more  suitable  to  his  revenues,  yet  not  much 
larger  than  my  lord's  dog-kennel,  and  a  great 
deal  less  than  his  lordship's  stables. 

The  next  thing  Was  to  reduce  his  park.  He 
took  down  a  great  many  pales,  and  with  these 
inclosed  only  two  hundred  acres  of  it  near  ad- 
joining to  his  new  house.  The  rest  he  con- 
verted to  breeding  cattle,  which  yielded  greater 
profit. 

The  tenants  began  now  to  be  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  loss  of  my  k)rd*s  family,  which 
had  been  a  constant  market  for  great  quan- 
tities of  their  com ;  and  with  the  disparkiog 
so  much  land,  by  which  provisions  were  likely 
to  be  increased  in  so  dispeopled  a  country. 
They  were  afraid  they  roust  be  obliged  them- 
selves to  consume  the  whole  product  of  their 
farms,  and  that  they  should  be  soon  undone 
by  the  economy  and  frugality  of  this  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Charwell  was  sensible  their  fears  were 
but  too  just ;  and  that,  if  neither  their  goods 
could  be  carried  off  to  distant  markets,  nor  the 
markets  brought  home  to  their  goods,  his 
tenants  must  run  away  from  (heir  farms.  He 
had  no  hopes  of  making  the  river  navigable, 
which  was  a  point  that  could  not  be  obtained 
by  all  the  interest  of  his  predecessor,  and  was 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  yielded  up  to  a  roan 
who  was  not  yet  known  in  the  counciy.  All 
that  was  left  for  him  was  to  bring  the  market 
home  to  his  tenants,  which  was  the  very  thing 
he  intended  before  he  ventured  upon  his  pur- 
chase. He  had  even  then  projected  in  his 
thoughts  the  plan  of  a  great  town  just  below 
the  old  bouse  ;  he  therefore  presently  set  him- 
self about  the  execution  of  bis  pn)ject. 
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The  thing  has  succeeded  to  bis  wish.  In  the 
space  of  twenty  years  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  a  thousand  new  houses  upon  his  estate, 
and  at  least  five  thousand  new  people,  men, 
women,  and  children,  inhabitants  of  those 
houses,  who  are  comfortably  subsisted  by  their 
own  labour,  whichout  charge  to  Mr.  Charwell, 
and  to  the  great  profit  of  his  tenants. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  such  a  body  of 
people  can  be  subsisted  at  less  than  five  pounds 
per  head»  or  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  the  greatest  part  of  which  sum  is  an- 
nually expended  for  provisions  among  the  far- 
mers of  the  next  adjacent  lands.  And  as  the 
tenants  of  Mr.  Charwell  are  nearest  of  all 
others  to  the  market,  they  have  the  best  prices 
Ibr  their  goods  by  all  that  is  saved  in  the  car- 
riage. 

But  some  provisions  are  of  that  nature,  that 
they  will  not  bear  a  much  longer  carriage  than 
from  the  extreme  parts  of  his  lands;  and  1 
think  I  have  been  told,  that  for  the  stogie  ar- 
ticle of  milk,  at  a  pint  every  day  for  every 
house,  his  tenants  take  from  this  town  not 
much  less  than  five  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num. 

The  soil  of  all  kinds,  which  is  made  every 
year  by  the  consumption  of  so  great  a  town, 
I  have  heard  has  been  valued  at  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  If  this  be  true,  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Charwell  is  so  much  improved  in  this 
very  article,  since  all  this  is  carried  out  upon 
his  lands  by  the  back  carriage  of  those  very 
carts,  which  were  loaden  by  his  tenants  with 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  for  the  people. 

A  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  coal  are  ne- 
cessary to  supply  so  great  a  multitude  with 
yearly  fuel.  And  as  these  are  taken  out  of  the 
coal-pits  of  Mr.  Charwell,  he  receives  a  penny 
for  every  bushel ;  so  that  this  very  article  is  an 
addition  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to 
his  revenues.  And  as  the  town  and  people  are 
every  year  increasing,  the  revenues  in  the 
above-mentioned,  and  many  other  articles,  are 
increasing  in  proportion. 

There  is  now  no  longer  any  want  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  predecessor.  The  consumption  of 
Aye  thousand  people  is  greater  than  can  be 
made  by  any  fifty  of  the  greatest  families  in 


will  not  be  long  able  to  oppose  it :  their  leases 
are  near  expiring :  and  as  they  are  grown  very 
rich,  there  are  many  other  persons  ready  to 
take  their  farms  at  more  than  double  the  pre- 
sent renta,  even  though  the  river  should  be 
made  navigable^  and  distant  people  let  in  to  sell 
their  provisions  together  with  these  farmers. 

As  for  Mr.  Charwell  himself,  he  is  in  no 
manner  of  p»n  lest  his  lands  should  fall  in 
their  value  by  the  cheap  carriage  of  provisions 
from  distant  places  to  his  town.  He  knows 
very  well  the  cheapness  of  provisions  was  one 
great  means  of  bringing  together  so  great 
numbers,  and  that  they  must  be  held  together 
by  the  same  means.  He  seems  to  have  nothing 
more  in  bis  thoughts  than  to  increase  his  town 
to  such  an  extent,  that  all  the  country  for  ten 
miles  round  about  shall  be  little  enough  to 
supply  it.  He  considers  that  at  how  great  a 
distance  soever  provisrans  shall  be  brought 
thither,  they  must  end  at  last  in  so  much  soil 
for  his  estate,  and  that  the  farmers  of  other 
lands  will  by  this  means  contribute  to  the  im* 
provement  of  his  own. 

But  by  what  encouragement  and  rewards, 
by  what  arts  and  policies,  and  what  sort  of 
people  he  has  invited  to  live  upon  bis  estate^ 
and  bow  he  has  enabled  them  to  subsist  by 
their  own  labour,  to  the  great  Improvement  of 
his  lands,  will  be  the  subjects  of  some  of  my 
future  precautions. 

'  7h  the  Guard'utn. 
'  SIR,  March  l6. 

'  By  your  paper  of  Saturday  last,  you  give 
the  town  hopes  that  you  will  dedicate  that  day 
to  religion.  Vou  could  not  begin  it  better  than 
by  warning  your  pupils  of  the  poison  vented 
under  a  pretence  to  free-tbinking.  If  you  can 
spare  room  in  your  next  Saturday's  paper  for  a 
few  lines  on  the  same  subject,  these  are  at  your 
disposal. 

*  1  happened  to  be  present  at  a  public  con- 
versation of  some  of  the  defenders  of  this  dis- 
course of  free-thinking,  and  others  that  differed 
from  them  ;  Where  I  had  the  diversion  of  hear- 
ing the  same  man  in  one  breath,  persuade  us 
to  freedom  of  thought,  and  in  the  next,  offer 
to  demonstrate  that  we  had  no  freedom  in  any 
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Veolt  ad  me  amjm  damiuiu 

VetUtn  ■ImiiiBi  iDdnlffet,  nimlAm  incptof  tf, 
aia^hm  tpM  ctt  &um  prater  aMmmqne  ct  bMiain. 

Tgr,  Addph.  Act  I.  Sc  1. 

ne  b  perpetnlly  •nakigio  me,- ami  ringlnf  In  my  ear^ 
Ikat  1  do  wrooff  to  iadalffe  hini  to  mnch  In  the  article  of 
dreM :  bat  the  fiuiU  lies  In  bis  own  excessive  and  onrea 
sunaMe  sevcrUjr. 

When  I  am  in  d«ep  meditation  in  order  to 
give  my  wards  proper  preoautiont^  I  have  a 
principal  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  things 
which  people  of  merit  neglect,  and  from  which 
those  of  no  merit  raise  to  themselves  an  esteem : 
of  this  nature  is  the  business  of  dress.  It  is 
weak  in  a  man  of  thought  and  reflection  to  be 
either  depressed  or  esalted  from  the  perfections 
or  disadvantages  of  bis  person*  However  there 
is  a  respective  conduct  to  be  observed  in  the 
habit,  according  to  the  eminent  distinction  of 
the  body,  either  way.  A  gay  youth  in  the 
possession  of  an  ample  fortune  could  not  re- 
commend bis  understanding  to  those  who  are 
not  of  his  acquaintance  more  stiddenly,  than 
by  sobriety  in  ^is  habit ;  as  this  is  winning  at 
first  sight,  so  a  person  gorgeously  fine,  which 
in  itself  should  avoid  the  attraction  of  the  be- 
holders* eyes,  gives  as  immediate  oflRenee. 

I  make  it  my  business  when  my  lady  Lizard  s 
youngest  daughter,  miss  Molly,  is  making 
clothes,  to  consider  her  from  bead  to  foot,  and 
cannot  be  easy  when  there  is  any  doubt  lies 
upon  me  concerning  the  colour  of  a  knot,  or 
any  other  part  of  her  head-dress,  which  by  its 
darkness  or  liveliness  might  too  much  allay  or 
brighten  her  complexion.  There  is  something 
looae  in  looking  as  well  as  you  possibly  can;  but 
it  is  alto  a  viee  not  to  take  care  how  you  look. 

The  indiscretion  of  believing  that  great  qua- 
lities make  up  for  the  want  of  things  less  con-  ' 
siderable,  is  punished  too  severely  in  those  who 
are  guilty  of  it.  Every  da/s  experience  shows 
us,  among  variety  of  people  with  whom  we  are 
not  acquainted,  that  we  take  impressions  too 
favourable  and  too  disadvantageous  of  men  at 
first  sight  from  their  habit.  I  take  this  to  be 
a  point  of  great  consideration,  and  I  shall  con- 
sider it  in  my  future  precautions  as  such.  As 
to  the  female  world,  I  shall  give  them  my  opi- 
nion at  large  by  way  of  comment  upon  a  new 
suit  of  the  Sparkler's,  which  is  to  com^  home 
nest  week.  I  design  it  a  model  for  the  ladies ; 
she  and  I  have  bad  three  private  meetings 
about  it.  As  to  the  men,  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear,  being  myself  a  fellow  of  Lincoln-college, 
that  there  is  at  last  in  one  of  our  universities 
risen  a  happy  genius  for  little  things.  It  is 
extremely  to  be  lamented,  that  hitherto  we 
come  from  the  college  as  unable  to  put  on  our 
own  clothes  as  we  ck>  from  nurse.  We  owe 
many  misfortui\es,  and  an  unhappy  backward- 
ness in  urging  our  way  in  the  worU,  to  the 
neglect  of  these  less  matters.    For  this  reason 


1  shall  autVorise  and  support  the  gtentlemaa 
who  writes  me  the  following  letter;  and  though, 
out  of  diffidence  of  the  reception  his  proposal 
should  meet  with  from  me,  be  has  given  him- 
self too  ludicrous  a  figure ;  I  doubt  not  but  from 
his  notices  to  make  men  who  cannot  arrive  at 
learning  in  that  place,  come  frum  thence  with- 
out appearing  ignorant ;  and  such  as  can,  to  be 
truly  knowing  without  appearing  bookisb. 

*  Tb  tht  CmarSan, 

Oxfsrd*  March  18. 
'SIR,  17l£-13. 

*  1  foresee  that  you  will  have  mauy  cur- 
respondents  in  this  place ;  but  as  I  have  often 
observed,  with  grief  of  heart,  that  scholars  are 
wretchedly  ignorant  in  the  science  I  profos^ 
I  flatter  myself  that  my  letter  will  gain  a  place 
in  your  papers.  I  have  made  it  my  study,  sir, 
in  these  seau  of  learning,  to  look  into  the 
nature  of  dress,  and  am  what  they  eall  an 
academical  beau.  I  have  often  lamented  that 
I  am  obliged  to  wear  a  grave  habit,  since  by 
that  means  I  have  not  an  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce fisshions  amongst  our  young  gentle- 
men ;  and  so  am  forced,  contraiy  to  my  own 
inclinations,  and  the  expectation  of  all  who 
know  me,  to  appear  In  print.  I  have  indeed 
met  with  some  success  in  the  projecu  I  have 
communicated  to  some  sparks  with  whom  I  am 
intimate;  and  1  cannot  without  a  secret 
triumph  confess,  that  the  sleeves  turned  up 
with  green  velvet,  which  now  flourish  through- 
out the  university*  sprang  originally  from  my 
invention. 

'  As  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  head  clear, 
as  well  as  the  complexion,  to  be  perfect  in  this 
part  of  learning,  I  rarely  mingle  with  the  nsen 
(for  1  abhor  wine,)  but  frequent  the  tea-tables 
of  the  ladies.  I  know  every  part  of  their  dress, 
and  can  name  all  their  things  by  their  names. 
I  am  consulted  -about  every  ornament  they 
buy ;  and,  1  speak  it  without  vanity,  have  a 
very  pretty  fancy  to  knots,  and  the  like.  Some- 
times I  take  a  needle,  and  spot  a  piece  of 
nraslin  ft>r  pretty  Patty  Cross-stitch,  who  is 
my  present  favourite,  which,  she  says,  I  do 
neatly  enough;  or  read  one  of  your  papers, 
and  explain  the  motto,  which  they  all  like 
mightily.  But  then  I  am  a  sort  of  petty  tyrant 
amongst  them,  for  I  own  I  have  my  hummirs. 
If  any  thing  be  amiss,  th^  are  sure  Mr.  Sleek 
will  find  fiiult ;  if  any  hoity-toity  things  make 
a  fuss,  they  are  sure  to  be  taken  to  pieces  the 
next  visit.  I  am  the  dread  of  poor  Celia,  whoae 
wrapping-gown  is  not  right  India;  and  am 
avoided  by  Thalastris,  in  her  second-hand 
mantua,  which  several  masters  of  arts  think 
very  fine,  whereas  I  perceived  it  had  been 
scoured,  with  half  an  ^e. 

'  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  .to  improve  my 
understanding,  and  am  desirous  to  comma* 
nicate  my  innocent  discoveries  to  tlioaey  wIb% 
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like  me,  may  distiu^uUh  themselyes  more  to 
advantage  by  their  bodies  thau  their  minds. 
I  do  not  thinic  the  pains  I  have  taker  in  these 
my  studies,  thrown  away,  since  by  these  means, 
though  1  am  not  veiy  valuable,  I  am  however 
not  disagreeable.  Would  gentlemen  but  reflect 
upon  what  I  say,  they  would  take  care  to  make 
the  best  of  themselves  ;  fur  1  think  it  hitoler- 
able  that  a  blockhead  should  be  a  sloven. 
Though  every  man  cannot  fill  his  head  with 
learning,  it  is  in  any  one's  power  to  wear  a 
pretty  periwig;  let  him  who  cannot  say  a  witty 
thing,  keep  bis  teeth  white  at  least;  he  who 
hath  no  knack  at  writing  sonnets,  may  how- 
ever have  a  soft  hand ;  and  he  may  arch  his 
eye>brow8,  who  bath  not  strength  of  genius 
for  the  mathematics. 

'  After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  we  shall 
undoubtedly  have  new  fashions  from  Prance ; 
and  I  have  some  reason  to  think  that  some 
particularities  in  the  garb  of  their  abb^s  may 
be  transplanted  hither  to  advantage.  What 
I  find  becoming  in  their  dress  1  hope  I  may, 
without  the  imputation  of  being  popishly  iu- 
rlined,  adopt  into  our  habits ;  but  would  wil- 
lingly have  the  authority  of  the  Guardian  to 
countenance  me  in  this  harmless  design.  I 
would  not  hereby  assinne  to  myself  a  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  of  our  youth,  but  such  .as  are 
icapable  of  improvement  any  other  way.  As 
foi*  the  awkward  creatures  that  mind  their 
studies,  I  look  upon  them  as  irreclaimable. 
But  over  the  afore- mentioned  order  of  men, 
I  desire  a  commission  from  you  to  exercise  full 
authority.  Hereby  I  shall  be  enabled  from 
time  to  time  to  introduce  several  pretty  odd- 
nesses  in  the  taking  and  tucking  up  of  gowns, 
to  regulate  the  dimensions  of  wigs,  to  vary  the 
tdfts  upon  caps,  and  to  enlarge  or  narrow  the 
hems  of  bands,  as  I  shall  think  most  for  the 
pul)lic  good. 

*  1  have  prepared  a  treaftse  againitt  the  cravat 
and  berdash,  which  1  am  told  is  not  ill  done ; 
and  .have  thrown  together  some  hasty  obser- 
vations upon  stockings,  which  my  friends  assure 
me  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  But  1  shall 
not  offer  them  to  the  public  until  they  are 
approved  of  at  our  female  club ;  which  I  am 
the  more  willing  to  do,  because  I  am  sure  of 
tbeir  praise  ;  for  they  own  I  understand  these 
things  better  than  they  do.  I  shall  herein  be 
▼ery  proud  of  your  encouragement ;  fur,  next 
to  keeping  the  university  clean,  my  greatest 
ambition  is  to  be  thought.         Sir, 

*  Your  most  obedient  hi  mble  servant, 

«  SIMON  SLEEK.* 

No.  il.]     Tuesday,  March  24,  1713 

Hue  propiiu  me» 

Dam  <loeeo  inianire  omnes,  vtti  ordine  adite. 

Hot.  Ub.  9.  Sat.  liL  80. 


*  A  kind  of  nockdotb  to  called,  wbeocc  nch  as  suld  thcni 
«f«  styl«<:  bftberdaabcn* 


AttetMl  my  fectnrr.  whilrt  I  plalnir  fbow, 
llul  all  uianklod  aie  mad,  tn>m  hicli  to  low. 


There  is  an  oblique  way  of  reproof,  which 
takes  oflf  from  the  sharpness  of  it;  and  an 
address  in  flattery,  which  makes  it  agreeable 
though  never  so  gross:  but  of  all  flatterers,  the 
most  skilful  is  he  who  can  do  what  you  likc^ 
without  saying  any  thing  which  argues  he  duea 
it  for  your  sake;  the  most  winning  circum- 
stance in  the  world  being  the  conformity  of 
manners.  I  speak  of  this  as  a  practice  neces* 
sary  in  gaining  people  of  sense,  who  are  nut 
yet  given  up  to  self* conceit;  those  who  are 
far  gone  in  admiration  of  themselves  need  i^ot 
be  treated  with  so  much  delicacy.  The  foljow- 
ing  letter  puts  this  matter  in  a  pleasant  and 
uncommon  light :  the  author  of  it  attacks  tliit 
vice  with  an  air  of  compliance,  and  alarms  us 
against  it  by  exhorting  us  to  it. 

To  the  Guardian.  ^ 

*  SIR, 

'  .As  you  profess*  to  encourage  all  those  who 
any  way  contribute  to  the  public  good,  I  flatter 
myself  1  may  claim  your  countenance  and  pro- 
tection. I  am  by  profession  a  mad- doctor,  but 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  not  of  those  whose  aim  it 
is  to  remove  frenzies,  but  one  who  makes  it 
my  business  to  confer  an  agreeable  madness 
on  my  fellow-creatures,  for  their  mutual  delight 
and  benefit.  Since  it  is  agreed  by  the  philo- 
sophers, that  happiness  and  misery  consist 
chiefly  in  the  imagination,  nothing  is  mure 
necessary  to  mankind  in  general  than  this 
pleasing  delirium,  which  renders  every  one 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  persuades  him  that 
all  others  are  equally  so. 

'  J  have  for  several  years,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  made  this  science  my  particular  study, 
which  I  may  veuture  to  say  1  have  improved 
in  almost  all  the  courts  of  £urope;  and  have 
reduced  it  into  so  safe  and  easy  a  method;  as 
to  practise  it  on  both  sexes,  of  what  dis|)o- 
sition,  age,  or  quality  soever,  with  success. 
What  enables  me  to  perform  this  great  work, 
is  the  use  of  my  Obsequium  Catholicon,  or  the 
Grand  Elixir,  to  support  the  spirits  of  human 
nature.  This  remedy  is  of  the  most  grate '^ul 
flavour  in  the  world,  and  agrees  with  all  tastes 
whatever.  It  is  delicate  to  the  senses,  di*- 
lightful  in  the  operation,  may  be  taken  at  ai: 
hours  without  confinement,  and  is  as  properly 
given  at  a  ball  or  playhoiue  as  in  a  private 
chamber.  It  restores  and  vivifies  the  mo^t 
dejected  minds,  corrects  and  extracts  all  that 
is  painful  in  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  self. 
One  dose  of  it  will  instantly  disperse  itself 
through  the  whole  animal  system,  dissipate 
the  first  motions  of  distrust  so  as  never  to  re 
turn,  and  so  exhilirate  the  braii^  xnd  rarify  the 
gloom  of  reflection,  as  to  give  tue  patients  a 
new  flow  of  spirits,  a  vivacity  of  bebavMur, 
and  a  pleasing  dependence  upon  tbeir  own 
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*  Let  a  penoD  he  nerer  to  far  gone,  I  advM 
him  not  to  despair ;  eren  tbough  he  has  been 
troubled  mmny  jeart  with  rettlets  reflections, 
which  by  long  neglect  have  hardened  into 
IKtled  coiisideratioQ.  Those  that  hare  been 
^ung  with  satire  may  here  find  a  certain  an- 
tidote, which  infallibly  disperses  all  the  remains 
oi  poison  that  hat  been  leh  in  the  ondeastan J* 
ing  by  bad  cures.  It  fortifies  the  heart  against 
the  rancour 'of  pamphlets,  the  inreteracy  of 
epigrams,  and  the  mortification  of  lampoons ; 
as  has  been  often  experienced  by  scTenU  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  during  the  seasons  of  Tun- 
bridge  and  the  Bath. 

'  I  coold,  as  farther  instancea  of  my  success, 
prodnee  certificates  and  testimonials  from  the 
laTourites  and  ghostly  fathers  of  the  most 
eminent  princes  of  Europe ;  but  shall  content 
myself  with  the  mention  of  a  few  cures,  which 
1  have  performed  by  this  my  grand  universal 
restorative,  during  the  practice  of  one  month 
only  since  t-  came  to  this  city. 

Ckret  m  ike  month  qf  Februafy,  1713. 

**Gcorge  Spondee,  Esq.  poet,  and  inmate  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Paul's  Covent-garden,  fell 
into  violent  fits  of  the  spleen  upon  a  thin  third 
night.  He  had  been  frighted  into  a  vertigo 
by  the  sound  of  cat-calls  on  the  first  day ;  and 
the  Irequent  hissinp  on  the  second  made  him 
unable  to  endure  the  bare  pronunciation  of  the 
ktter  S.  I  searched  into  the  causes  of  his  dis- 
temper ;  and  by  the  prescription  of  a  dose  of 
fny  Obsequium,  prepared  steumdum  ariem^ 
ffeooveced  him  to  his  natural  state  of  madness. 
I  cast  in  at  proper  intervals  the  words.  111 
taste  of  the  town.  Envy  of  critics.  Bad  per^ 
formance  of  the  actors,  and  the  like.  He  is 
so  peHerctly  cured  that  he  has  promised  to 
sring  another  play  upon  the  stage  neat  winter. 

'  A  lady  of  professed  virtue,  of  the  parish  of 
St.  James's,  Westminster,  who  hath  desired 
her  name  may  be  concealed,  having  taken 
ofitBBce  at  a  phrase  of  double  meaning  in  con- 
fefsation,  undiscovered  by  any  other  in  tbe 
eompany,  suddenly  fell  into  a  cold  fit  of  mo- 
desty. Upon  a  right  application  of  praise  of 
her  virtue,  I  threw  the  lady  into  an  agreeable 
waking  dream,  settled  the  fermentation  of  her 
blood  into  a  warm  charity,  so  as  to  make  her 
look  with  patienee  on  the  very  gentleman  that 
oafeaded. 

'  Hiktfia,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's  in  tbe 
fields,  a-  coquette  of  long  practice,  was  by  the 


asudden  recovered  oer  dunplct, furled  her  fiui, 
threw  round  her  glances,  and  for  these  two 
Sundays  last  past  has  not  once  been  seen  in  an 
attentive  posture.  This  the  churchwardens 
are  ready  to  attest  upon  oath. 

'  Andrew  Terror,  of  the  Middle  temple,  mo- 
hock,  was  almost  induced  by  an  aged  beneber 
of  tliA  same  house  to  leave  off  bright  conver- 
sation, and  pore  over  Coke  upon  Littleton. 
He  was  so  ill  that  bis  hat  began  to  flap,  and 
he  was  seen  one  day  in  the  last  term  at  West- 
minster-hall. This  patient  had  quite  lost  his 
spirit  of  contradiction;  I,  by  the  distillation 
of  a  lew  of  my  vivifjriog  drops  in  his  ear,  drew 
him  from  his  lethargy,  and  restored  him  to  hit 
usual  vivacious  misunderstanding.  He  is  at 
present  very  easy  in  his  condition. 

'  I  will  not  dwell  upon  tbe  recital  of  the 
innumerable  cures  I  have  performed  within 
twenty  dayr  last  past ;  but  rather  proceed  ta 
exhort  all  persons  of  whatever  age,  complexion^ 
•r  quality,  to  take  aa  soon  as  possible  of  thb 
my  intellectual  oil :  which  applied  at  the  ear 
seises  all  tbe  senses  with  a  most  agreeable 
transport,  and  discovers  its  effects,  not  ouly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  patient,  but  all  who 
converse  with,  attend  upon,- or  any  way  relate 
to  him  or  her  that  receives  tbe  kindly  infec- 
tion. It  is  often  administered  by  chamber- 
maids, valets,  or  any  the  most  ignorant  do- 
mestic; it  being  one  peculiar  excellence  ttt 
this  my  oil,  that  it  is  most  prevalent,  the  more 
unskilful  the  person  is  or  appears  who  applies 
it.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  ladies  to  take 
a  dose  of  it  just  before  they  take  coach  to  go 
a  visiting. 

*  But  I  offend  the  public,  as  Horace  said, 
when  I  trespass  on  any  of  your  time.  Give 
me  leave  then,  Mr.  Ironside,  to  make  you  a 
present  of  a  drachm  or  two  of  my  oil ;  tbotigb 
I  have  cause  to  fear  my  prescriptions  will  oot 
have  the  effect  upon  you  1  could  wish  :  there- 
fore I  do  not  endeavour  to  bribe  you  in  my 
favour  by  tbe  present  of  my  oil,  but  wholly 
depend  upon  your  public  spirit  and  generosity  ; 
which,  I  hope,  will  recommend  to  the  world 
tbe  useful  endeavours  of.  Sir, 

*  Your  most  obedient, 

'  most  faitliful,  most  devoted, 

'  most  bumble  servant  and  admirer. 

•  OMATllO. 

*  *9*  Beware  of  counterfeits,  for  such  are 
abroad. 
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No.  1$.]     Wednesdayy  March  «5, 1713. 

Vel  qai«  nil  rednm,  nisi  qnod  plaenk  libi,  docnnt : 
Vd  quia  tarpe  piiUot  parere  niirairlbos->  • 

Hor,  Lib.  S.  Ep.  i.  84. 

IMITATED. 

VoaM  thiuk  no  fools  disgraced  the  fcurtner  reien. 
Did  not  some  grave  eauunples  yet  remato. 
Who  scorn  a  Isd  sboald  malch  his  fiilher's  skill. 
And  having  ouot  been  wrong,  will  be  so  sdlU     Ptfpe, 

When  a  poem  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
the  world,  I  have  always  observed  that  it  gives 
employment  to  a  plater  number  of  critics 
than  any  other  kind  of  writing.  Whether  it 
be  that  most  men,  at  some  time  of  their  lives, 
have  tried  their  talent  that  way,  and  thereby 
think  they  have  a  right  to  Judge ;  or  whether 
Ihey  imagine,  that  their  making  shrewd  obser- 
vations upon  the  polite  arts,  gives  them  a 
pretty  figure ;  or  whether  there  may  not  be 
some  jealousy  and  caution  in  bestowing  ap- 
plause  upon  those  who  write  chiefly  for  fame. 
Whatever  the  reasons  be,  we  find  few  .dis- 
couraged by  the  delicacy  and  danger  of  such 
an  undertaking. 

I  think  it  certain  that  most  men  are  na- 
turally not  only  capable  of  being  pleased  with 
that  which  raises  agreeable  pictures  in  the 
fancy,  but  willing  abo  to  own  it.  But  then 
there  are  many,  who,  by  false  applications  of 
some  rules  ill  understood,  or  out  of  deference 
to  men  whose  opinions  they  value,  have  formed 
to  themselves  certain  schemes  and  systems  o' 
-satisfaction,  and  will  not  be  pleaseid  out  o* 
their  own  way.  These  are  not  critics  them- 
selves, but  readers  of  critics,  who,  without  the 
labour  of  perusing  authors,  are  able  to  give 
Aeir  characters  in  general ;  and  know  just  as 
much  uf  the  several  species  of  poetry,  as  those 
who  read  books  of  geography  do  of  the  genius 
of  this  or  that  people  or  nation.  These  gen- 
tlemen deliver  their  opinions  sententiously, 
and  in  general  terms ;  to  which  it  being  im- 
P'lfsible  readily  to  frame  complete  answers, 
they  have  often  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  the 
board  in  triumph.  As  young  persons,  and  par- 
-ticularly  the  ladies,  are  liable  to  be  led  aside 
by  these  tyrants  in  wit,  I  shall  examine  two  or 
three  of  the  many  stratagems  they  use,  and 
subjoin  such  precautions  as  may  binder  candid 
readers  from  being  deceived  thereby. 

llie  ^rst  I  shall  take  notice  of  is  an  ohjeo- 
4iou  commonly  offered,  viz.*  that  such  a  poem 
path  indeed  some  good  lines  in  it,  but  it  is  not 
a  regtilar  piece.'  This,  for  the  most  part,  is 
urged  by  those  whose -knowledge  is  drawn  from 
some  famous  French  critics,  who  have  written 
upon  the  epic  poem,  the  drama,  and  the  great 
kinds  of  poetpy,  which  cannot  subsist  without 
great  regularity ;  but  ought  by  no  means  to 
'be  required  in  odes,  epistles,  panegyrics,  and 
4he  like,  which  naturally  aidmit  of  greater 
Jiberties.  The  enthusiasm  in  odes,  and  the 
ireedom  of  epistles,  is  rarely  disputed:  but 


I  have  often  heard  the  poems  upon  public  occa- 
sions, written  in  heroic  verse,  which  I  choose 
to  call  panegyrics,  severely  censured  upon  this 
account ;  the  reason  whereof  I  cannot  guess, 
unless  it  be,  that  because  they  are  written  in 
the  same  kind  of  numbers  and  spirit  as  an  epic 
poem,  they  ought  therefore  to  have  the  same 
regularity.  Now  an  epic  poem  consisting  chiefly 
in  narratron,  it  is  necessary  that  the  incidents 
should  be  related  in  the  same  order  that  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  transacted.  But  in 
works  of  the  above-mentioned  kind,  there  is 
no  more  reason  that  such  order  should  be  ob- 
served, than  that  an  oration  should  he  as  me- 
thodical as  a  history.  I  think  it  sufficient 
that  the  great  hinu  suggested  from  the  sub- 
ject, be  so  disposed,  that  the  first  may  naturally 
prepare  the  reader  for  what  follows,  and  so  oni 
and  that  their  places  cannot  be  changed  with- 
out disadvantage  to  the  whole.  1  will  add 
furtlier,  that  sometimes  gentle  deviations, 
sometimes  bold,  and  even  abrupt  digressions, 
where  the  dignity  of  the  subject  seems  to  give 
the  impulse,  are  proofs  of  a  noble  genius ;  as 
winding  about  and  returning  artfully  to  the 
main  design  are  marks  of  address  and  dexterity. 
Another  artifice  made  use  of  by  pretenders 
to  criticism,  is  an  insinuation, '  that  all  that 
is  good  is  borrowed  from  the  anoteuts.'  Tbs 
is  very  common  in  the  mouths  of  pedants,  aaa 
perhaps  in  their  hearts  too ;  but  is  often  urged 
by  men  of  no  great  learning,  for  reasons  very 
obvious.  Now  nature  being  still  the  same,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  modern  writer  to  paint 
her  otherwise  than  the  ancienU  have  done.  If, 
for  example,  I  was  to  describe  the  general's 
horse  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim  as  my  fancy 
represented  such  a  noble  l)east,  and  that  de- 
scription should  resemble  what  Virgil  hath 
drawn  for  the  horse  of  his  hero,  it  would  be 
almost  as  ill-natured  to  urge  that  I  had  stolen 
my  description  from  Virgil,  as  to  reproach  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  for  fighting  only  like 
iEneas.  All  that  the  most  exquisite  judgment 
can  perform  is,  out  of  that  great  variety  of  cir 
cumstances  wherein  natural  objects  may  be 
consklered,  to  select  the  most  beautiful ;  and 
to  place  images  in  such  views  and  lights  as 4isll 
affect  the  fancy  after  the  most  deB^tfulHoan- 
ner.  But  over  and  above  a  )ust  painting  ot 
nattKe,  a  learned  reader  will  find  a  neiwbeaoty 
superadded  in  a  happy  imitetion  of  some  fiamotts 
ancient,  as  it  revives  in  his  mind  the  pleasure 
he  took  in  his  first  reading  such  4in  author. 
SuchxM>pyings  as  thesie  give  that  kind  of  double 
delight  which  we  perceive  when  we  kwk  upon 
the  children  of  a  beautiful  couple )  where  the 
eye  is -not  more  charmed  with  the  symmetry 
of  the  parts,  than  the  ^nind  by  obsenrlng  the 
resemblanee  transmitted  from  parents  to  thctr 
offspring,  and  the  mingled  features  of  the  father 
and  mother.  The  phrases  of  holy  writ,  and 
alUisions  to  several  passages  in  UMlnspirad 
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writinst  (though  not  produced  as  proofs  of 
doctrine)  add  majesty  and  authority  to  the 
noble»t  discourses  of  the  pulpit :  in  like  manner, 
an  imitation  of  the  air  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
rai<$es  the  dignity  of  modern  poetry,  and  makes 
it  appear  stately  and  venerable. 

The  last  observation  I  shall  make  at  present 
it  upon  the  disgust  taken  by  those  critics,  who 
put  on  their  clothes  prettily,  and  dislike  eveiy 
thing  that  is  not  written  with  case.  1  herel^ 
V  crefore  give  the  genteel  part  of  the  learned 
world  (o  understand,  that  every  thought  which 
is  agreeable  to  nature,  and  expressed  in  lan- 
guage suitable  to  it,  is  written  with  ease.  There 
are  some  things  which  must  be  written  with 
strength,  which  nevertheless  are  easy.  The 
statue  of  the  gladiator,  though  represented  in 
such  a  posture  as  strains  every  muscle,  is  as 
easy  as  that  of  Venus ;  because  the  one  ex- 
presses strength  and  fury  as  naturally  as  the 
other  doth  beauty  and  softness.  The  passions 
are  sometimes  to  be  roused,  as  well  as  the  fancy 
to  be  entertained ;  and  the  soul  to  be  exalted  and 
enlarged,  as  well  as  soothed.  This  often  requires 
a  raised  and  figurative  style;  which  readers 
of  low  apprehensions,  or  soft  and  languid  dispo- 
sitions (having  heard  of  the  words  fustian  and 
bombast)  are  apt  to  reject  as  stiff  and  affected 
language.  But  nature  and  reason  appoint  dif- 
ferent garbs  for  different  things ;  and  since  I 
write  this  to  the  men  of  dress,  I  will  ask  them 
if  a  soldier,  who  is  to  mount  a  breach,  should 
be  adorned  like  a  beau,  who  is  spruced  up  for 
a  ball? 
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Pu.lore  ct  liberalitate  Iiber<»s 
JtttlneiY,  Mtluseaae  credo,  qn^m  metn. 

3ier.Adcl^ta.  Act.  l.Sc.  1. 

f  eftecm  ft  bener  to  keep  children  in  awe  by  a  sense 
of  shame,  and  a  cooduBceusion  tc  Uivlr  inclinaUuns,  than 
by  fear. 

Thb  reader  has  liad  some  account  of  the 
whole  family  of  the  Lizards,  except  the  younger 
sons.  These  are  the  branches  which  ordinarily 
spread  themselves,  when  they  happen  to  be 
hopeful,  into  other  houses,  and  new  genera- 
tions, at  honourable,  numerous,  and  wealthy, 
as  those  from  whence  they  are  derived.  For  this 
reason  it  is,  that  a  very  peculiar  regard  is  to 
be  had  to  their  education. 

Young  men,  when  they  are  good  for  any 
thing,  and  left  to  their  own  inclinations,  delight 
either  in  those  accomplishments  we  call  their 
exercise,  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  or  in  letters. 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  second  son,  does  not  follow 
any  of  these  with  too  deep  an  attention,  but 
took  to  each  of  them  enough  never  to  appear 
ungraceful  or  ignorant.  This  general  incli- 
nation makes  him  the  more  agreeable,  and 
saves  him  from  the  imputation  of  pedantry. 
His  carriage  is  so  easy,  that  be  is  acceptable 


to  all  with  whom  he  converses ;  he  generally 
faUs  in  with  the  inclination  of  his  company,  if 
never  assuming,  or  prefers  himself  to  others. 
Thus  he  always  gains  favour  without  envy,  and 
has  every  man's  good  wishes.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  from  bis  birth  to  this  day,  though  be  is 
now  four-and-twenty,  1  do  not  rcmemember 
that  he  has  ever  had  a  debate  with  any  of  bit 
play. fellows  or  friends.. 

Mis  thoughts,  and  present  applications  are 
to  get  into  a  court  life ;  for  which,  indeedt  I 
cannot  but  tbiuk  him  peculiarly  formed  for 
he  has  joined  to  this  complacency  of  manners 
a  great  natural  sagacity,  and  can  very  well 
distinguish  between  things  and  appearanct^s. 
That  way  of  life,  wherein  all  men  are  rivals, 
demands  g^at  circumspection  to  avoid  con- 
troversies arising  from  different  interests;  but 
he  who  is  by  nature  of  a  flexible  temper  has 
his  work  half  done.  J  have  been  particularly 
pleased  with  his  behaviour  towards  women: 
he  has  the  skill,  in  their  conversation,  to  con- 
verse with  them,  as  a  man  would  with  those 
from  whom  he  might  have  expectation**,  but 
without  making  requests.  1  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  heard  him  make  what  they  call  a  com- 
pliment, or  be  particular  in  his  addre&s  to  any 
lady ;  and  yet  I  never  heard  any  woman  speak 
of  him,  but  with  a  peculiar  regard.  I  believe 
he  has  been  often  beloved,  but  know  not  that 
he  was  ever  yet  a  lover.  The  great  secret 
among  them,  is  to  be  amiable  without  design. 
He  has  a  voluble  speech,  a  vacant  countenance, 
and  easy  action,  which  represents  the  fact 
which  he  is  relating  with  greater  delight  than 
it  would  have  been  to  have  been  present  at 
the  transaction  he  recounts.  For  you  see  it 
not  only  your  own  way  by  the  bare  narration, 
but  have  the  additional  pleasure  of  his  sense  or 
it,  by  this  manner  of  representing  it.  There 
are  mixed  in  his  talk  so  many  pleasant  ironies, 
that  things  which  deserve  the  severest  lan- 
guage are  made  ridicubus  instead  of  odious, 
and  you  see  every  thing  in  the  most  good-na- 
tured aspect  it  can  bear.  It  is  wonderfully 
entertaining  to  me  to  hear  him  so  exquisitely 
pleusaut,  and  never  say  an  ill-natured  thitig. 
He  is,  with  all  his  acquaintance!  the  person 
generally  cViosen  to  reconcile  any  difference, 
and  if  it  be  capable  of  accommodation,  Tom 
Lizard  is  an  unexceptionable  referee.  It  has 
happened  to  him  more  than  once,  that  he  has 
been  employed  by  each  opposite  in  a  private 
manner,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  adversary  ; 
and  when  each  has  proposed  the  decision  of  the 
matter,  by  any  whom  the  other  should  name, 
he  has  taken  hold  of  the  occasion,  and  put  on 
the  authority  assigned  by  them  both,  so  sea- 
sonably, that  they  have  begun  a  new  corre- 
spondence with  each  other,  fortified  by  liif 
friendship  to  whom  they  both  owe  the  value 
they  have  for  one  another,  and  consequently, 
confer  a  greater  measure  of  their  ^ood-wili 
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upon  the  interposer.  I  must  repeat,  that  above 
all,  my  young  man  is  excellent  at  raising  the 
subject  on  which  he  speaks,  and  casting  a  light 
upon  it  more  agreeable  to  his  company,  than 
tfary  thought  the  subject  was  capable  of.  He 
avoids  all  emotion  and  violence,  and  never  is 
warm»  but  on  an  affectionate  occathon.  Gen- 
tleness is  what  peculiarly  distinguishes  him 
from  other  men,  and  it  runs  through  all  his 
words  and  actions. 

'  Mr.  William,  the  next  brother,  is  not  of  this 
smooth  make,  nor  so  ready  to  acconin)udate 
himself  tu  the  humours  and  inclinations  of  other 
men,  hut  to  weigh  what  passes  with  some 
severity.  He  is  ever  searching  into  the  first 
springs  and  causes  of  any  action  or  circum- 
stance, insomuch,  that  if  it  were  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  experience  and  conversation  would 
allay  that  humour,  it  must  inevitably  turn 
him  to  ridicule.  But  it  is  not  proper  to  break 
in  upon  an  inquisitive  temper,  that  is  of  use  to 
him  in  the  way  of  life  wliich  he  proposes  to 
himself,  to  wit,  the  study  of  the  law,  and  the 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  faculty  In  pleading. 
1  have  been  very  careful  to  kill  in  him  any 
pretensions  to  follow  men  already  eminent, 
any  farther  than  as  their  success  is  an  encou- 
ragement; but  make  it  my  endeavour  to 
cherish,  in  the  principal  and  first  place,  his 
eager  pursuit  of  solid  knowledge  in  bis  pro- 
fession :  for  I  think  that  clear  conception  will 
produce  clear  expression,  and  clear  expression 
proper  action  :  1  never  saw  a  man  speak  very 
well,  where  I  could  not  apparently  observe  this, 
and  it  shall  be  a  maxim  with  me  till  1  see  an 
iiiMance  to  the  contrary.  When  young  and 
unexperienced  men  take  any  particular  person 
for  their  pattern,  they  are  apt  to  imitate  them 
in  such  things,  to  which  their  want  of  know- 
ledge makes  them  attribute  success,  and  not 
to  the  real  causes  of  it.  Thus  one  ipay  have 
an  air,  which  proceeds  from  a  just  sufficiency 
and  knowledge  of  the  matter  before  him,  which 
may  naturally  produce  some  motion  of  his  head 
and  body,  which  might  become  the  bench 
better  than  the  bar.  How  painfully  wrong 
would  this  be  in  a  youth,  at  his  first  appearance, 
when  it  is  not  well  even  for  the  sergeant  of  the 
greatest  weight  and  dignity.  But  I  will,  at 
this  time,  with  a  hint  only  of  his  way  of  life, 
leave  Mr.  William  at  h»  «t<\'I/  in  the  Temple. 
The  youngest  son,  Mr.  John,  is  now  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  has  had  the  good 
fortune  and  honour  to  be  chosen  last  election 
fellow  of  All-souls  college  in  Oxford.  He  is 
very  graceful  in  his  person ;  has  height, 
strength,  vigour,  and  a  certain  cheerfulness 
and  serenity  that  creates  a  sort  of  love,  which 
people  at  first  sight  observe  is  ripening  into 
esteem.  He  has  a  sublime  vein  in  poetry,  and 
a  warm  manner  in  recom mendings  either  in 
speech  or  writing,  whatever  he  has  earnestly 
at  heart.    This  excellent  young  man  lias  de- 


voted himself  to  the  service  of  his  Creator; 
and,  with  an  aptitude  to  every  agreeable  qua- 
lity,  and  every  happy  talent,  that  could  make 
a  man  shine  in  a  court,  or  command  in  a 
camp,  he  is  resolved  to  go  into  holy  orders. 
He  is  inspired  with  a  true  sense  of  that  func- 
tion, when  chosen  from  a  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  piety  and  virtue,  and  a  scorn  of  what- 
ever men  call  great  in  a  transitory  being,  when 
it  comes  in  competition  with  what  is  unchange- 
able and  eternal.  Whatever  men  would  un* 
dertake  from  a  passion  to  glory,  whatever  they 
would  do  for  the  service  of  their  country,  this 
youth  has  a  mind  prepared  to  achieve  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  What  gives  me  great  hopes 
that  he  will  one  day  make  an  extraordinary 
figure  '.:.  the  Chrbtian  world  is,  that  his  in- 
vention, his  mc"^iory,  judgment  and  imagina* 
tion,  are  alwa/f  employed  upon  this  one  view; 
and  1  do  not  dodbt,  but  in  my  future  precau- 
tions, to  present  the  youth  of  this  age  with 
more  agreeable  narrations  compiled  by  this 
young  man  on  the  subject  of  heroic  piety,  than 
any  they  can  meet  with  in  .the  legends  of  love 
and  honour. 


|«Jo.  14.]      Friday,  March  27, 171  a 

Ncc  sit,  qui\  ail  iter,  nee  si  sciat  Impcrot 

Ovid.  Mel.  Lib.  il.  17a 

Nor  did  he  know 

Which  way  lo  tarn  the  reins,  or  where  to  go ; 
.  •    !Nor  would  the  burses,  liad  he  knowUi  obey. 

Addlsoi^ 


To  the  Guardian^ 


'SIR, 


*  Vou  havmg  m  your  first  paper  declai cd, 
among  other  things,  that  yuu  will  publish 
whatever  you  think  may  conduce  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  conversation  of  gentlemen, 
I  cannot  but  hope  you  will  give  my  young 
masters,  when  1  have  told  you  their  age,  eou- 
dition,  and  how  they  lead  their  lives,  and  who, 
though  I  say  it>  are  as  docile  as  any  youths  in 
Europe,  a  lesson  which  they  very  much  want, 
to  restrain  them  from  the  infection  of  bad  com- 
pany, and  sciuanderiug  away  their  time  in  idle 
and  unworthy  pursuits.  A  word  from  you,  I 
am  very  well  assured,  will  prevail  more  with 
them  than  any  remtmstrance  they  will  meet  with 
at  home.  The  eldest  is  now  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  the  younger  fifteen,  born  of 
noble  parentage,  and  to  plentiful  fortunes. 
They  have  a  very  good  father  and  mother,  and 
also  a  governor,  but  come  very  seldom  (except 
against  their  wills)  in  the  sight  of  any  of  them. 
That  which  1  observe  they  have  most  relish  to, 
is  horses  and  cock-fighting,  which  they  too 
well  understand,  being  almost  positive  at  first 
sight  to  tell  you  which  horse  will  win  the 
match,  and  which  cock  the  battle ;  and  if  you 
are  of  another  opinion,  will  lay  you  what  you 
please  on  their  own,  and  it  is  odds  but  vou  k)se. 
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What  I  fear  to  ba  the  ^ttett  pr^udiee  to 
ibein,  is  their  keeping  much  doeer  to  tLcir 
horses*  heels  than  their  hooks,  mod  conyening 
more  with  their  stablemen  and  Uckiea  than 
with  their  reUtions  and  gentlemen :  and»  1  ap- 
prehend>  are  at  this  time  better  skilled  bow  to 
hold  the  reins  and  drive  m  coach,  than  to  trans- 
late a  verse  in  Virgil  or  Horace.  For,  the  other 
day,  taking  a  walk  abroad,  tbee  met  accident- 
ally in  the  fields  with  two  young  ladies,  whose 
conversation  they  were  very  much  pleased  with, 
juid  being  desirous  to  ingratiate  themselves 
further  into  their  favour,  prevailed  with  them, 
though  they  had  never  seen  them  before  in 
their  lives,  to  take  the  air  in  a  coach  of  their 
father  s  which  waited  for  them  at  the  end  of 
Gray's -inn -lane.  The  youths  ran  with  the 
wings  of  love,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to 
wait  at  the  town's  end  till  they  came  back. 
One  of  our  young  gentlemen  got  up  before, 
and  the  other  behind,  to  act  the  parts  they  had 
long,  by  the  direction  and  example  of  their 
comrades,  taken  much  pains  to  qualify  them- 
selves for,  and  so  gallopped  off.  What  these 
mean  entertainments  will  end  in,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee;  but  a  precaution  upon  that 
subject  might  prevent  very  great  calamities  in 
a  very  worthy  family,  who  take  in  your  papers, 
and  might  perhaps  be  alarmed  at  what  you  lay 
before  them  upon  this  subject. 
'  I  am,  Sir, 

'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*T.S.' 


'SIR, 


Tf  the  Guardian, 


*  I  writ  to  you  on  the  twenty-first  of  this 
month,  which  you  did  not  think  fit  to  take 
notice  of;  it  gives  me  the  greater  trouble  that 
you  did  not,  because  I  am  confident  the  father 
of  tne  young  lads  whom  I  mentioned,  would 
have  considered  how  far  what  was  said  in  my 
letter  concerned  himself;  upon  which  it  is 
now  too  late  to  reflect.  His  ingenious  son,  the 
coachman,  aged  seventeen  years,  has  since  that 
time,  ran  away  with,  and  married  one  of  the 
girls  I  spoke  «f  in  asy  last.  The  manner  of 
carrying  on  the  intrigue,  as  I  have  picked  it 
out  of  the  younger  brother,  wlio  is  almost  six- 
teen, still  a  bachelor,  was  as  follows.  One  of 
the  young  women  wham  they  met  in  the  fields 
seemed  very  much  taken  with  my  master,  the 
«lder  son,  and  was  prevailed  with  to  go  into  a 
cake-house  not  far  off  the  town.  The  girl,  it 
aeems,  acted  her  pcut  so  well,  as  to  enamour 
the  boy,  and  make  him  Inquisitive  into  her 
place  of  abode,  with  all  other  questions  which 
were  necessary  toward  further  intimacy.  The 
matter  was  so  managed,  that  the  lad  was  made 
to  believe  there  was  no  possibility  of  conversing 
with  her,  by  reason  of  a  very  severe  mother, 
but  with  the  utmost  caution.  What,  it  seems, 
made  the  mother,  forsooth,  the  more  suspicious 


[No.  14. 

was,  that  because  the  men  said  her  danghtcf 
was  pretty,  somebody  or  other  would  persuade 
her  to  marry  while  she  was  too  young  to  know 
bow  to  govern  a  family.  By  what  I  can  lf«m 
from  pretences  as  shallow  as  this,  she  appeared 
so  far  from  having  a  design  upon  her  lover, 
that  it  seemed  impracticable  to  him  to  get 
her,  except  it  were  carried  on  with  much  se- 
crecy and  skill.  ^Many  were  the  interviews 
these  lovers  had  in  four- and- twenty  hoars  tine : 
for  it  was  managed  by  the  mother,  that  he 
should  run  in  and  out  as  unobserved  by  her,  and 
*"'  -girl  be  called  every  other  instant  Into  the 
uext  room,  and  rated  (that  she  could  not  stay 
in  a  place)  in  his  hearing.  The  young  gentle- 
man was  at  last  so  much  in  love,  as  to  be 
thought  by  the  daughter  engaged  far  enough 
to  put  it  to  the  venture  that  be  could  not  live 
without  her.  It  was  now  time  for  tlie  mother 
to  ap|)ear,  who  surprised  the  lovers  together  in 
private,  and  banished  the  youth  her  boose 
What  is  not  in  the  power  of  love !  the  cha- 
rioteer, attended  by  bis  faithful  friend,  the 
younger  brother,  g^  out  the  other  morning  a 
little  earlier  than  ordinary,  and  having  mad« 
a  sudden  friendship  with  a  lad  of  their  o^  ^ 
age  the  force  of  ten  shillings,  who  drove  a 
hackney  coacii,  the  elder  brother  took  his  post 
in  the  caocb-box,  where  he  could  act  with  a 
great  deal  of  skill  and  dexterity,  and  waited  at 
the  comer  of  the  street  where  his  mistress  lived, 
in  hopes  of  carrying  her  off  under  that  disguise 
The  whole  day  was  spent  in  expectation  of  an 
opportunity ;  but  in  many  parts  of  it  he  bad 
kind  looks  from  a  distant  window,  which  was 
answered  by  a  brandish  of  his  whip,  and  a 
compass  taken  to  drive  round  and  show  bis 
activity,  and  readiness  to  convey  her  where  she 
should  command  him.  Upon  the  approach  of 
the  evening,  a  note  was  thrown  into  bis  coach 
by  a  porter,  to  ac<iuaiot  him  that  bis  mistress 
and  her  mother  should  take  coach  exactly  at 
seven  o  clock ;  but  that  the  mother  was  to  be 
set  down,  and  the  daughter  to  go  further,  ac4 
call  again.  The  happy  minute  came  at  last, 
when  our  hack  had  the  happiness  to  take  in 
his  expected  fare,  attended  by  her  mother,  and 
the  young  lady  with  whom  he  had  first  met 
her.  The  mother  was  set  down  in  the  Strang 
and  her  daughter  ordered  to  call  on  her  wheii 
she  came  from  her  cousin's,  an  hour  afterwards. 
The  mother  was  not  so  unskilful  as  not  to*^ 
have  instructed  her  daughter  whom  to  send 
for,  and  bow  to  behave  herself  when  her  lover 
should  urge  her  consent.  We  yet  know  no  fuv- 
ther  particulars,  but  that  my  yonng  master  wa« 
married  that  night  at  Knigbtsbridge,  in  the 
presence  of  his  brother  and  two  or  three  other 
persons ;  and  that  just  before  the  ceremony  bo 
took  his  brother  aside,  and  asked  him  to  marry 
the  other  young  woman.  Now,  sir,  I  wiU  nqt 
harangue  upon  this  adventure,  but  only  ob- 
serve, that  if  the  education  of  this  conpouaa 
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ofMtnre  bmd  been  more  careful  as  to  hit  ra- 
tional part,  the  animtl  life  in  him  had  not. 
perhaps,  been  so  forward,  but  he  might  have 
Waited  longer  before  he  was  a  husband.  How- 
t  ver,  as  the  whole  town  will,  in  a  day  or  two, 
know  the  names,  persons,  and  other  circum- 
stances, I  think  this  properly  lies  before  your 
cfuardianship  to  consider,  for  the  admoniticn 
of  (ithers ;  but  my  young  master's  fate  is  irre- 
Tocable. 

*  I  am,  Sh*,  your  moat  b'linble  senrant.* 


No  15.]    Sttturdatfj  March  28, 1715. 

sibl  qaivis, 

S{  eret  Idrm,  sadet  moklun,  flnntraqiM  hboreC, 

Acau  idem Sor,  An  PocL  Ma 

AU  men  will  try,  sod  hope  to  write  m  well, 
And  (uot  wiibuut  moeb  paliui)  be  ondeceived. 

JtOtCOMOtOHu 

I  CAME  yesterday  into  the  parlour,  where 
I  found  Mrs.  Cornelia,  my  lady'r  third  daugh- 
ter, all  alone,  reading  a  paper,  which  as  I  after- 
wards found*  contained  a  copy  pf  yersea  npon 
lore  and  friendship.  She,  I  believe,  appre- 
hended that  I  had  glanced  m^  eye^  npon  the 
paper,  and  by  the  order  and  disposition  of  the 
Ihiea  might  ^stingniish  that  they  were  poetrjr ; 
and  therefore,  witn  an  Innocent  confusion  in 
her  face,  she  told  me  I  might  read  them  if  I 
pleased,  and  to  withdrew.  By  the  hand,  at 
first  sight,  I  oould  not  guest  whether  th^  came 
from  a  beau  or  a  lady ;  but  having  put  on  my 
spectacles,  and  perused  tbem  carefully,  I  found 
by  some  peculiar  modes  ip  spelling,  and  a  cer- 
tain negligence  in  grammar,  that  it  was  a  fe- 
male sonnet.  I  have  since  learned,  that  she 
hath  a  correspondent  in  the  country,  who  is  as 
bookish  as  herself;  that  they  write  to  one  an- 
other by  the  names  of  Astrea  and  Dorinda,  and 
are  mightily  admired  for  their  easy  lines.  As 
1  should  be  loth  to  have  a  poetess  in  our  family, 
and  yet  am  unwilling  harshly  to  cross  the  bent 
J  a  young  lady's  genius,  I  chote  rather  to 
tiirow  together  some  thoughts  upon  that  kind 
-of  poetry  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Easy,  than  to  risk  the  fame  of  Mrs.  Cornelia's 
friend,  by  exposing  her  work  to  public  view. 

1  have  said  in  a  foregoing  paper,  that  eveiy 
thoughi  which  is  agreeable  to  nature,  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  llinguage  suitable  to  it,  is  written 
with  ease :  which  I  offered  in  answer  to  those 
who  ask  for  ease  in  all  kinds  of  poetiy;  and  it 
is  so  far  true,  as  it  states  the  notion  of  easy 
writing  in  general,  as  that  Is  opposed  to  what 
is  forced  or  affected.  But  as  there  is  an  easy 
mein,  and  easy  dress,  peculiarly  so  called;  so 
there  is  an  easy  sort  of  poetry.  In  order  to 
write  easily,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  think  easily.  Now,  accordin^^  to  dif- 
ferent subjects,  men  think  differently ;  anger, 
fury,  and  the  rough  passk>ns,  awaken  strong 
thoughts ;  glory,  grandeur,  power,  raise  great 


thoughts;  love,  iiielancha.>,  colkude,  and 
whatever  gently  touches  the  toul,  inspire  easg^ 
thoughts. 

Of  the  thoughts  suggested  by  these  gentle 
subjects,  there  are  some  which  may  be  set  off 
by  style  and  ornament.  Others  there  are, 
which  the  more  simply  they  are  conceived, 
and  the  more  clearly  they  are  expressed,  give 
the  soul  proportionably  the  more  pleasin|^ 
emotions.  The  figures  of  t  tyle  added  to  them 
serve  only  to  hide  a  beauty,  Itowever  gleefully 
they  are  put  on,  ana  are  thrown  away  like 
paint  upon  a  6ne  complejrion.  But  here,  not 
only  liveliness  of  fkrcy  is  requisite  to  exhibit  m 
great  variety  of  images,  but  aUo  niceness  of 
Judgment  to  cuU  out  those,  which,  without 
the  advantage  of  foreign  art,  will  shine  by 
their  own  intrinsic  beauty.  By  these  means, 
whatsoever  seems  to  demand  labour  being  re* 
jected,  that  only  which  appears  to  be  easy  and 
natural  will  come  in ;  and  so  art  will  be  hid 
by  art,  which  is  the  perfection  of  easy  writing. 
*  I  will  suppose  an  author  to  be  really  pos- 
sessed with  the  passion  which  he  writes  upon, 
and  then  we  shall  see  how  he  Would  acquit 
himself.  This  I  take  to  be  the  safest  way  to 
form  a  judgment  of  him,  since  if  he  be  not 
truly  movMl,  he  must  at  least  work  up  hia 
ima^nation  as  neai  aa  possible,  to  reaemUo 
reality.  I  choose  to  instance  in  love,  whidi 
is  ohaenred  to  have  produced  the  most  finiahed 
performances  in  this  kind.  A  lover  will  be 
f\ill  of  sincerity,  that  he  may  be  believed  by 
his  mistress ;  be  will,  therefore,  think  simply  ; 
he  will  express  himself  perspicuously,  that  he 
may  not  perplex  her ;  he  will,  therefore,  write 
unaffectedly.  Deep  reflections  are  made  by 
a  head  undisturbed;  and  points  of  wit  and 
fancy  are  the  work  of  a  heart  at  ease ;  these 
two  dangers  then,  into  which  poets  are  apt  to 
run,  are  effectually  removed  out  of  the  lover'a 
way.  The  selecting  proper  circumstances,  and 
placing  them  in  agreeable  lights,  are  the  finest 
secrets  of  all  poetry ;  but  the  recoUectkin  of 
little  circumstances,  is  the  lover's  sole  medita- 
tion, and  relating  them  pleasantly  the  business 
of  his  life.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  most 
celebrated  authors  of  this  rank  excel  in  love^ 
verses.  Out  of  ten  thousand  instances  I  shall 
name  one,  which  I  think  the  most  delicate 
and  tender  1  ever  taw. 

'  To  myMir  I  lich  often,  vitfioat  knowinf  why ; 
And  when  abeeot  ft^ni  Fbyllb,  meUiinlu  I  coald  die.' 

A  man  who  hath  ever  been  hi  love  will  be 
touched  at  the  reading  of  these  lines;  and 
every  one,  who  now  feels  that  pattk>n,  actually 
feelt  that  they  are  true. 

From  what  I  have  advaneed,  it  appears 
how  difficult  it  is  to  write  easily.  But  when 
easy  writings  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  ordinary 
reader,  they  appear  to  him  so  natural  and  un- 
laboured, that  he    immediately  resolves   to 
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write,  and  fanats  tkat  all  he  hath  to  do  is  to  | 
take  no  pains.  Thns  he  thinks,  indeed  simply,  I 
but  the  thoughts,  not  being  chosen  ^vith  juoge- 
ment,  are  not  beautiful :  he,  it  is  iru« ,  cx  presses 
himself  plainly,  but  flatly  withal.  Again,  if  a 
man  of  viYacity  takes  it  in  his  head  to  write 
this  way,  what  self-denfml  must  he  undergo, 
when  bright  points  of  \^it  occur  to  his  fancy  ! 
How  dilhcult  will  he  find  it  to  reject  florid 
phrases,  and  pretty  embellishments  of  style  ! 
So  true  it  is,  that  simplicity  of  all  things  is  the 
hardest  to  be  copied,  and  ease  to  be  acquired 
with  the  greatest  labour.  Our  family  knows 
very  well  now  ill  lady  Flame  looked,  when  she 
imitated  Mrs.  Jane  in  a  plnin  black  suit  And 
I  remember,  when  Frank  Courtly  was  saying 
the  other  day,  that  anv  man  might  write  easy, 
I  only  asked  him,  if  he  thought  it  possible 
thatflquire  Hawthorn  should  ever  come  into  a 
room  as  he  did  ?  He  made  me  a  very  handsome 
bow,  and  answered  with  a  smile/ Mr.  Ironside, 
you  have  convinced  me.' 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  observing  that 
pastoral  poetry,  which  is  tne  most  considerable 
lind  of  easy  writing,  hath  the  oftenest  been  at- 
tempted with  ill  success,  of  any  sort  whatso- 
ever. I  shall,  therefore,  in  a  little  time,  com 
municate  my  thoughts  upon  that  subject  to 
the  public. 
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•  N«  fort^  podori 


Sit  tibi,  mnsa  lyrs  tolers,  et  cantor  Apollo. 

Bar.  Arfc.Poet.4O0. 

Blaflh  not  to  patrooise  the  mase*s  skill. 

Two  mornings  ago  a  gentleman  came  in  to 
my  lady  Lizaras  tea-table,  who  is  distinguished 
in  town  by  the  good  taste  he  b  known  to  have 
in  polite  writings,  especially  such  as  relate  to 
love  and  gallantry.  The  figure  of  the  man 
had  sometning  oda  and  grotesque  in  it,  though 
his  air  and  manner  were  genteel  and  easy,  and 
his  wit  agreeable.  The  ladies  in  complaisance 
to  him  turned  the  discourse  to  poetry.  This 
soon  gave  him  an  occasion  of  producing  two 
new  songs  to  the  company ;  which,  he  said,  he 
would  venture  to  recommend  as  complete  per- 
formances.    The  first,  continued  ,he,  is  by  a 

ntleman  of  an  nnrivfdled  reputation  in  every 
ind  of  writing;  and  the  second  by  a  lady 
who  does  me  the  honour  to  be  in  love  with  me, 
because  I  am  not  handsome.  Mrs.  Annabella 
upon  this  (who  never  lets  slip  an  occasion  of 
doing  sprightly  things)  gives  a  twitch  to  the 
paper  with  a  finger  and  a  thumb,  and  snatches 
it  ont  of  the  i^entleman's  hands :  then  casting 
her  eye  over  it  with  a  seeming  impatience  she 
read  ns  the  songs;  and  in  a  very  obliging 
manner  desired  tne  gentleman  would  let  her 
have  a  copy  of  them,  together  with  his  judge- 1 
mcnt  upon  songs  in  general ;  that  I  may  l>e  I 


E 


Me,  Mid  the,  to  judge  of  gallantriea  of  ihid 
natuie,  if  ever  it  should  be  my  fortune  to  have 
a  poetical  lover.  The  gendeman  complied; 
and  accordingly  Mrs  Annabella,  the  very  next 
morning,  \«hfn  she  was  at  her  toilet,  had  the 
following  packet  delivered  to  her  by  a  spmce 
valet  de  cnambre. 

THE  PiRgT   SOWO. 
I. 


On  BelTidera*fl  boiom  Ijiog. 

Wishiofi,  p&ntiof ,  sighiDg,  djtsg. 
The  cold  regardless  maid  to  move, 

With  uoav&itiDg  prayers  1  soe: 
'  You  first  have  taught  me  how  to  Iotc» 

Ah  teach  me  to  be  happy  too  1* 

II. 

B«t  she,  alas  I  nokiodly  wise. 

To  all  my  sighs  and  tears  replies, 
*  Tis  every  prudent  maid's  concern 

Her  lover's  fondness  to  improve ; 
If  to  be  happy  yoa  shall  learn, 

Vott  quickly  would  forget  to  love.* 

THE  SECOND  SONG. 
I. 

Boast  not,  mistaken  swain,  thy  axt 

To  please  my  partial  ejrrs ; 
llie  charms  that  have  su!>dued  my  heart* 

Another  may  despise. 

II. 

Thy  face  is  to  my  humour  made. 

Another  it  may  fright  : 
Perhaps,  by  sooie  ford  whim  betrayed, 

lu  oddncm  I  delight. 

III. 

Vain  youth,  to  your  confusion  know, 

*  Tis  to  my  love's  excess 
YoQ  all  your  fancied  be;.uiies  owe. 

Which  fade  as  that  grows  less. 

nr. 

For  your  own  sake,  if  not  for  mine. 

You  shoo  Id  preserve  my  fire : 
Since  you,  my  swain,  no  more  will  shine. 

When  1  no  more  admire. 


By  me,  indeed,  you  are  aIIow*d 

The  wonder  of  your  kind  ; 
Bot  be  not  of  my  judgement  proud. 

Whom  love  has  rendered  blind. 

'  To  Mrs.  Annabella  Lizard, 

'    MADAM, 

'  To  let  you  see  how  absolute  your  commands 
are  over  me,  and  to  convince  you  of  the  opinion 
I  have  of  your  good  sense,  I  shall  without  any 
preamble  of  compliments,  give  you  my  thoughts 
upon  song-writing,  in  the  same  order  as  they 
have  occurred  to  me,  only  allow  me,  in  my 
own  defence  to  say,  that  I  do  not  rejnember 
ever  to  have  met  with  any  piece  of  criticism 
upon  this  subject;  so  that  if  I  err,  or  seem 
singular  in  my  opinions,  you  will  be  the  more 
at  nberty  to  difTer  from  them,  since  I  do  not 
pretend  to  support  them  by  any  authority. 

*In  all  ages,  and  in  every  nation  where 
poetry  has  been  in  fashion,  the  tribe  of  sonnet- 
teers  nave  been  very  numerous.  Every  pert 
voung  fellow  that  has  a  moving  fancy,  aiid  the 
least  jingle  of  verse  in  his  head,  sets  up  for  a 
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writer  of  songs,  and  resohrea  to  immortalixe 
hit  bottle  or  bis  mistress.  What  a  world  of 
losipid  productions  in  this  kind  have  we  been 
pestered  with  sioce  the  revolution,  to  go  no 
higher !  This,  no  doubt,  proceeds  in  a  great 
measure  from  not  forming  a  right  judgment 
of  the  nature  of  these  little  compositions.  It 
is  true  they  do  not  require  an  elevation  of 
tliought,  nor  any  extraordinary  capacity,  nor 
an  extensive  knowledge;  but  then  they  de- 
maud  great  regularity,  and  the  utmost  nicety ; 
an  exact  purity  of  style,  with  the  most  easy 
and  flowing  numbers ;  an  elegant  and  unaf- 
fected turn  of  wit,  with  one  uniform  and  simple 
design.  Greater  works  cannot  well  be  with- 
out some  inequalities  and  oversights,  and  they 
are  in  them  pardonable ;  but  a  song  loses  all 
its  lustre  if  it  be  not  polished  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  The  smallest  blemish  :n  it,  like 
a  flaw  in  a  jewel,  takes  off  the  whole  value  of 
it.  A  song  is,  as  it  were,  a  little  image  in 
enamel,  that  requires  all  the  nice  touches  of 
the  pencil,  a  gloss  and  a  smoothness,  with  those 
delicate  finishing  strokes,  which  would  be  8u> 
perfluous  and  thrown  away  upon  larger  figures, 
where  the  strength  and  boldness  of  a  masterly 
hand  gives  all  the  grace. 

*  Sinca  you  may  have  recourse  to  the  French 
and  English  translations,  you  will  not  accuse 
me  of  pedantry,  when  1  tell  you  that  Sappho, 
Aoacreon,  and  Horace  in  some  of  his  shorter 
lyrics^are  the  completest  models  for  little  odes 
or  sonnets.  You  will  find  them  generally  pur- 
suing a  single  thought  in  their  songs,  which 
is  driven  to  a  point,  without  those  interrup- 
tions and  deviations  so  frequent  in  the  mo- 
dem  writers  of  this  order.  To  do  Justice  to 
the  French,  there  is  no  living  language  that 
abounds  so  much  in  good  songs.  The  genius 
of  the  people,  and  the  idiom  of  their  tongue, 
seems  adapted  to  compositions  of  this  sort. 
Our  writers  generally  crowd  into  one  song, 
materials  enough  for  several ;  and  so  they  starve 
every  thought,  by  endeavouring  to  nurse  up 
more  than  one  at  a  time.  They  give  you  a 
string  of  imperfect  sonnets,  instead  of  one 
finished  piece,  which  is  a  fault  Mr.  Waller 
(whose  beauties  cannot  be  too  much  admired) 
sometimes  falls  into.  But,  of  all  our  country- 
men, none  are  more  defective  in  their  songs, 
through  a  redundency  of  wit,  than  Dr.  Donne 
and  Mr.  Cowley.  In  them,  one  point  of  wit 
flashes  so  fast  upon  another,  that  the  reader's 
attention  is  dazzled  by  the  continual  sparkling 
of  their  imagination ;  you  find  a  new  design 
started  almost  in  every  line,  and  you  come  to 
the  end  without  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  any 
one  of  them  executed. 

'  A  song  should  be  conducted  like  an  epi- 
gram ;  and  the  only  diffierence  between  them 
is,  that  one  does  not  require  the  lyric  numbers, 
and  is  usually  employed  upon  satirical  occa- 
sions; whereas  the  business  of  the  other,  for 


the  most  part,  is  to  express  (as  my  kird  Rot- 
common  translates  it  from  Horace) 

*•  Love's  pleaaloff  cares,  and  Uie  fttie  Joys  ot  wine.** 

'  1  shall  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  upon 
this  subject,  by  observing,  that  the  French  do 
very  often  confound  the  song  and  the  epigram, 
and  tal^e  the  one  reciprocally  for  the  other. 
An  instance  of  which  I  shall  give  you  in  a  re- 
markable epigram  which  passes  current  abroad 
for  an  excellent  song. 

"  Tu  paries  mal  par.toat  de  mof, 
.    Je  dis  du  bien  par-Coat  de  toi ; 
Quel  malliear  est  lendtref 
L'on  ne  croic  ni  run  nl  Tantre." 

'  For  the  satisfaction  of  such  of  your  friends 
as  may  not  understand  the  original,  1  shall 
venture  to  translate  it  after  my  fashbn,  so  ag 
to  keep  strictly  to  the  turn  of  thought,  at  the 
expense  of  losing  something  in  the  poetry  and 
versification. 

*  llina  speakest  always  i|l  of  nic, 
J  speak  alwnys  well  or  tbee : 
Bitt  spite  of  all  oor  noise  and  pother, 
Ttie  world  believes  nor  one  nor  I'oUicr.' 

*  Thus,  madam,  I  have  endeavoured  to  com 
ply  with  your  commands  ;  not  out  of  vanity  of 
erecting  myself  into  a  critic,  but  out  of  an 
earnest  desire  of  being  thought,  upon  a)l  occa- 
sions, '  Your  most  obedient  servant.* 
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>-Minimiimqne  Ubidine  pcocant.— Jifv.  Sat.  vL  1S4. 
Lait  Is  the  smalkat  shi  they  own.  Dryden. 

If  it  were  possible  to  bear  up  against  the 
force  of  ridicule,  which  fashion  has  brought 
upon  people  for  acknowledging  a  veneration 
for  the  most  sacred  things,  a  man  might  say 
that  the  time  we  now  are  in  is  set  apart  for 
humiliation ;  and  all  our  actions  should  at 
present  more  particularly  tend  that  way.  I  re- 
member about  thirty  years  ago  an  eminent 
divine,  who  was  also  most  exactly  well- bred, 
told  his  congregation  at  Whitehall,  that  if  they 
did  not  vouchsafe  to  give  their  lives  a  newtuni, 
they  must  certainly  go  to  a  place  which  be  did 
not  think  fit  to  name  in  that  courtly  audience. 
It  is  with  me  as  with  that  gentleman.  I  would, 
if  possible,  represent  the  errors  of  life,  espe- 
cially those  arising  from  what  we  call  gallantry, 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  people  of  pleasure 
may  read  me.  lu  this  case  I  must  not  be 
rough  to  gentlemen  and  ladies,  but  speak  of 
sin  as  a  gentleman.  It  might  not  perhaps  be 
amissi  if,  therefore,  I  should  call  my  present 
precaution,  A  Criticism  upon  Fornicatk>n ;  and, 
by  representing  the  unjust  taste  they  have  ivho 
affect  that  way  of  pleasure^  bring  a  distaste 
upon  it  among  all  those  who  are  judickNis  in 
their  satisfactions.  1  will  be  bold  then  to  lay 
down  for  a  rule,  that  ha  who  fellows  this 
kind  of  gratificatk)n,  "ives  up  much  greatcf 
D 
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deli^^ht  by  purtaiBsit,  than  he  cau  potiibly 
e^joy  frum  it.  As  to  the  couraioii  wotneo  and 
the  fitew8»  there  U  oo  one  but  will  allow  this 
assertion  at  tint  sight ;  but  if  it  will  appear* 
.hat  they  who  deal  with  those  of  the  sex  who 
are  less  profligate,  descend  to  greater  base- 
nesses than  if  th^  frequented  brothels,  it 
should,  methinks,  bring  this  iniquity  under 
some  discountenance.  Tlie  rake  who,  without 
sense  of  character  or  decency,  wallows  and 
ranges  in  common  houses,  is  guilty  no  farther 
than  of  prostituting  himself,  and  exposing  his 
health  to  diseases:  but  the  man  of  gallantry 
cannot  pursue  his  pleasures  without  treachery 
to  some  man  be  ought  to  love,  and  making 
despicable  the  woman  he  admires.  To  live  in 
a  contiimal  deceit  *,  to  reflect  upon  the  dis- 
honour you  do  some  husband,  father,  or  brother, 
who  does  not  deserve  this  of  you,  and  whom 
you  would  destroy  did  you  know  they  dkl  the 
like  towards  you,  are  circumstances  which  pall 
the  appetite,  and  give  a  man  of  any  sense  of 
honour  very  painful  nM>rtification.  What  more 
need  bie  said  against  a  gentleman's  delight, 
tiMO  that  he  himself  thinks  himself  a  base  man 
in  pursuing  it;  when  it  is  thoroughly  cossi- 
dared,  he  gives  up  his  very  being  as  a  man  of 
integrity  who  commences  gallant  ?  Let  him  or 
her  who  is  guilty  this  way  but  weigh  the  matter 
a  little,  and  the  criminal  will  find  that  those 
whom  they  most  esteemed  are  of  a  sudden  be- 
come the  most  disagreeable  oompanions :  nny, 
their  good  qualities  are  grown  odious  and  pain- 
ful. It  is  said,  people  who  have  the  plague 
have  a  delight  fn  communicating  the  infection : 
in  like  mannvr,  the  sense  of  sbamc»  which  is 
never  wholly  overoomc,  inclines  the  guilty  this 
way  to  contribnte  to  the  deatniction  of  others. 
And  women  are  pleased  to  kitroduce  more 
women  into  the  aamc  condition,  though  they 
can  hav«  no  other  satisfaction  from  it,  than 
that  the  infamy  is  shared  anxing  greater  mim- 
hers,  which  they  flatter  themselvci  easts  the 
burden  of  each  particular  person. 

It  k  a  moat  melancboly  conskieratktn,  that 
for  anomentary  sensations  of  joy,  obtained  by 
stealcb,  men  are  forced  into  a  constraint  of  all 
tbeir  words  and  actions  in  the  general  and 
ordinaiy  occurrences  of  life.  It  is  an  iropossi- 
oilicy  in  this  ease  to  be  faithful  to  one  person, 

without  htfincr  falui  to  all  ttui  VMii  nf  tk*  mnrlA 


to  admit  of  these  compunctions :  if  there  are 
such,  1  am  sure  they  are  laying  up  store  (at 
them :  but  1  have  better  hopes  of  thoae  who 
have  not  yet  erased  the  impressions  and  advan- 
tages of  a  good  education  and  fortune ;  thej 
may  be  assured,  '  that  whoever  wholly  gi«« 
themselves  up  to  lust,  will  find  it  the  least 
fault  they  are  guilty  of.' 

Irreconcilable  hatred  to  those  they  have 
ii^ured,  mean  shifts  to  cover  their  oflencei^ 
envy  and  malice  to  the  innocent,  and  a  general 
sacrifice  of  all  that  is  good-natured  or  praise- 
worthy when  it  interrupts  them,  will  possess  all 
tbeir  faculties,  and  make  them  utter  strangers 
to  the  noble  pleasures  which  flow  from  honour 
and  virtue.  Happy  are  they,  who  from  the 
visitation  of  sickness,  or  any  other  accident, 
are  awakened  from  a  course  which  leads  to 
an  insen&ibility  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  in 
human  life. 

A  French  author,  givmg  an  account  of  a 
very  agreeable  man,  in  whose  character  he 
mingles  good  qualities  and  infirmities,  rather 
than  vices  and  virtues,  tells  the  following  story. 

'  Oor  kinght,'  says  be,  '  was  pretty  much 
addicted  to  the  most  fashionable  of  all  faults. 
He  had  a  loose  rogue  for  a  lackey,  not  a  little 
in  bis  favour,  though  he  had  no  other  name 
for  him  when  he  spoke  of  him  but  '*  the 
rascal,"  or,  to  him,  but  *'  sirrah."  One  morn- 
ing when  be  was  dressing,  *'  Sirrah,'*  says  he, 
'*  be  sure  you  bring  home  this  evening  a  prettjr 
wench."  The  fellow  was  a  person  of  diligence 
and  capacity,  and  had  for  some  time  addressed 
him&alf  to  a  deei^ed  old  gentlewoman,  who 
had  a  young  maiden  to  her  daughter,  beauteous 
as  an  angel,  not  yet  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
mother's  extreme  poverty,  and  the  insinuations 
of  this  artful  lackey  concerning  the  soft  dispo- 
sition and  generosi^  of  his  master,  made  her 
consent  to  deliver  up  her  daughter.  But  many 
were  the  entreaties  and  representations  of  tbe 
mother  to  gain  her  child's  consent  to  an  action, 
which  she  said  she  abhorred,  at  tbe  same  time 
she  exhorted  her  to  it;  "  but  child."  says  she. 
"  can  you  see  your  mother  die  for  hunger  ?** 
The  virgin  argued  no  fonger,  but  bursting  into 
tears,  said  she  woukl  go  any  where.  The  lackey 
conveyed  her  with  great  obsequiousness  and 
secrecy  to  his  master's  lodging,  and  placed  her 
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eoiidueted  bii  master  to  the  room  where  the 
was,  and  retired.  The  knight,  when  be  saw 
Mr  bathed  in  tears,  said  in  some  surprise, 
*'  Don't  you  know,  young  woman,  why  you 
are  brought  hither?  The  unhappy  maid  fell 
on  her  knees,  and  with  many  interruptions  of 
siglis  and  tears,  said  to  him  **  1  know,  alas ! 
too  well  why  J  am  brought  hither ;  my  mother, 
to  get  bread  for  her  and  myself,  has  sent  me 
to  do  what  you  pleased  \  but  would  it  would 
please  Hearcin  I  could  die,  before  I  am  added 
to  the  number  of  those  miserable  wretches  who 
live  without  honour  !'*  With  this  reflection  she 
wept  anew,  and  beat  her  bosom.  The  knight, 
stepping  back  from  her,  said,  *'  1  am  not  so 
abandoned  as  to  hurt  your  innooence  against 
your  will.** 

'  The  novelty  of  the  accident  surprised  him 
into  virtue;  and,  covering  the  young  maid 
with  a  cloak,  he  led  her  to  a  relation's  house, 
to  whose  care  he  recommended  her  for  that 
night.  The  neat  morning  he  sent  for  her 
noother,  and  asked  her  if  her  daughter  was  a 
maid  ?  The  mother  assured  him,  that  when 
she  delivered  her  to  his  servant,  she  was  a 
stranger  to  man.  **  Are  not  you  then,"  re- 
plied the  knight,  **  a  wicked  woman  to  contrive 
the  debauchery  of  your  own  child  ?"  She  held 
down  h«r  face  with  fear  and  shame,  and  in  her 
confusion  uttered  some  broken  words  concern- 
ing her  poverty.  "  Far  be  it,**  said  the  gen- 
tleman, *'  that  you  should  relieve  yourself  from 
want  by  a  much  greater  evil :  your  daughter  b 
a  fine  young  creature ;  do  you  know  of  none 
that  ever  spoke  of  her  for  a  wife  ?*  The  mother 
answered,  '*  There  is  an  honest  man  in  our 
neighbourhood  that  foves  her,  who  has  often 
said  he  would  marry  her  with  two  hundred 
pounds."  The  knight  ordered  his  man  to 
reckon  out  that  sum,  with  an  addition  of  fifty 
to  buy  the  brkle  clothes,  and  fifty  more  as  a 
help  to  her  mother.' 

1  appeal  to  all  the  gallants  in  the  town,  whe- 
ther possessing  all  the  beauties  in  Great  Britain 
could  give  half  the  pleasure  as  this  young  gen- 
tleman had  in  the  reflection  of  having  rcflieved 
a  miserable  parent  from  guilt  and  poverty,  an 
innocent  virgin  from  public  shame,  and  be- 
stowing a  virtuous  wife  upon  an  honest  man  ? 

As  all  men  who  are  guilty  this  way  have 
not  fortunes  or  opportunities  for  making 
such  atonements  for  their  vices,  yet  all  men 
may  do  what  is  certainly  in  their  power  at  this 
good  season.  For  my  part,  1  do  not  care  how 
ridiculous  the  mention  of  it  may  be,  provided 
I  hear  it  has  any  good  consequence  upon  the 
wretched,  that  1  recommend  the  most  aban- 
doned and  miserable  of  mankind  to  the  charity 
of  all  in  prosperous  conditions  under  the  same 
guilt  with  those  wretches.  The  Lock  hospital 
ra  Kent  street.  South wark,  for  men ;  that  in 
Kingsland  for  women,  Js  a  receptacle  for  all 
sufferers  mangled  by  Hiis  iniquity.    Penitents 


should  ki  their  own  hearts  take  upon  tKjm  all 
the  shame  and  sorrow  they  have  escaped ;  and 
it  weald  become  them  to  make  an  oblaUon  for 
their  crimes,  by  charity  to  those  upon  whom 
vice  appears  in  that  utmost  misery  and  de- 
formity, which  they  themselves  are  free  from 
by  their  better  fortune,  rather  than  greater 
innocence.  It  would  quicken  our  compassion 
ia  this  case,  if  we  considered  there  osaj  be 
objeets  there,  wlio  would  now  move  horror  and 
loathing,  that  we  have  once  embraced  with 
transport :  and  as  we  are  men  of  honour  (for 
1  must  not  speak  as  we  are  Christians)  let 
us  not  desert  our  friends  for  the  loss  of  their 
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8Mb,  uiidlaiiM>*d  by  death. 

Thb  prospect  of  death  is  so  gkxMny  and  dis- 
mal, that  if  it  were  constantly  before  uur  eyes, 
it  would  embitter  all  the  streets  of  life.  The 
gracious  Author  of  our  being  bath  therefore  so 
formed  us,  that  we  are  capable  of  many  phsasing 
sensations  and  reflections,  and  meet  with  so 
many  amusensents  and  solicitudes,  as  divert 
our  thoughts  from  dwelling  upon  an  evil, 
whioh,  by  reason  of  its  teeming  distance,  makes 
but  languid  impressions  upon  the  mipd.  But 
how  distant  soever  the  time  of  our  death  may 
be,  since  it  is  certain  that  we  must  die,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  allot  some  portion  of  our  life  to 
consider  the  end  of  it ;  and  it  is  highly  con- 
venient to  fix  some  stated  times  to  meditate 
upon  the  final  period  of  our  existence  here. 
11)0  principle  of  self-love,  as  we  are  men,  wiL 
make  us  inquire,  what  is  like  to  become  of  u 
after  our  dissolution ;  and  our  conscience,  a* 
we  are  Christians,  will  inform  us,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  good  or  evil  of  our  actions  here,  we 
shall  be  translated  to  the  mansions  of  eternal 
bliss  or  misery.  When  this  is  seriously  weighed, 
we  must  think  it  madness  to  be  unprepared 
against  the  black  moment :  but  when  we  re- 
flect that  perhaps  that  black  moment  may  be 
to-night)  now  watchful  ought  we  to  be ! 

I  was  wonderfully  afiected  with  a  discourse 
1  bad  lately  with  a  clergyman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance upon  this  head,  which  was  to  this  effect : 
'  The  consideration,'  said  the  good  man,  *  that 
my  being  is  precarious,  moved  me  many  years 
ago  to  make  a  resolotwn,  which  1  have  dili- 
gently kept^  and  to  which  I  owe  the  greatest 
satisfaction  that  a  mortal  man  can  enjoy.. 
Every  night  before  I  address  myself  in  private 
to  my  Creator,  1  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart, 
and  ask  myself,  whether  if  God  shouM  reqtiire 
my  soul  of  ose  this  night,  1  could  hope  for 
mercy  from  him  ?  The  bitter  agonies  I  undeiv 
went  iu  this  my  fir^t  acquaintance  with  myself 
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wens  so  far  from  throwing  tne  into  detpair  of 
that  ipercy  which  is  orer  all  God's  works,  that 
they  rather  proved  motives  to  plater  circum* 
spectioD  ID  Djr  future  conduct.  The  oftener 
I  exercised  myself  in  meditations  of  this  kind, 
the  less  was  my  anxiety ;  and  hy  making  the 
thoughts  of  death  Taroiliar,  what  was  at  first 
so  terrible  and  shocking,  is  become  theaweetest 
of  my  etgoyments.  These  contemplations  have 
indeed  made  me  serious,  but  not  sullen  ;  nay, 
they  are  so  f^r  from  having  soured  my  temper, 
that  as  I  have  a  mind  perfectly  composed,  and 
a  secret  spring  of  joy  in  my  heart,  so  my  con- 
%'ersation  is  pleasant,  and  my  countenance  se- 
rene ;  I  taste  all  the  innocent  satisfactions  of 
life  pure  and  sincere;  I  have  no  share  in  plea- 
sures that  leave  a  sting  behind  them,  nor  am 
I  cheated  with  that  kind  of  mirth,  **in  the 
midst  of  which  there  is  heaviness.'* ' 

Of  all  the  professions  of  men,  a  soldier's, 
chiefly,  should  put  him  upon  this  religious  vi- 
gilance.  His  duty  exposes  him  to  such  hazards, 
that  the  evil  which  to  men  in  other  stations 
may  seem  far  distant,  to  him  is  instant,  and 
ever  before  his  eyes.  The  consideration,  that 
what  men  in.  a  martial  life  purchase  is  gained 
with  danger  and  labour,  and  must  perhaps  he 
parted  with  very  speedily,  is  the  cause  of  much 
licence  and  riot.  As  moreover  it  Is  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  to  en- 
counter the  most  terrible  dangers,  oflbnces  of 
this  nature  meet  with  great  indulgence.  But 
there  is  a  courage  better  founded  than  this 
animal  fury.  The  secret  assurance,  that  all 
is  right  within,  that  if  he  falls  in  battle,  he 
will  the  more  speedily  be  crowned  with  true 
glory,  will  add  strength  to  a  warrior's  arm,  and 
intrepidity  to  bis  heart. 

One  of  the  most  successful  stratagems 
whereby  Mahomet  became  formidable,  was  the 
assurance  that  impostor  gave  his  votaries,  that 
whoever  was  slain  in  battle  should  be  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  that  luxurious  paradise  his 
wanton  fancy  bad  invented.  The  ancient 
Druids  taught  a  doctrine  which  had  the  same 
effect,  though  with  this  difference  from  Ma- 
homet's, that  the  souls  of  the  slain  should 
transmigrate  into  other  bodies,  and  in  them 
he  rewarded  according  to  the  degrees  of  their 
merit.  This  is  told  by  Lucan  with  his  usual 
spirit. 

'  Toa  leach  lluit  sooU,  flrrnn  Acshy  chains  anboand. 
Seek  tM>t  pale  dtadet  and  Ki^bus  profonod, 
lliit  fleeting  hence  to  oUier  rcftom  Mny, 
Once  more  tn  mix  with  animaled  cUv  : 


I  am  particularly  pleaied  Co  find  that  he  bath 
translated  the  whole  book  of  IHaloit  nito  Eag^ 
liah  verte.  A  friend  of  mine  infornit  me,  that 
he  bath  the  manuscript  by  him,  which  is  said 
in  the  title  to  have  been  done,  '  By  the  most 
noble  and  virtuous  Gent.  Sir  Philip  Sidn^, 
Knight.'  They  having  been  never  printed.  I 
shall  present  the  public  with  one  of  tbem, 
which  my  correspondent  assores  me  he  bath 
faithfully  transcribed,  and  wherein  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  only  to  alter  one  word* 

FSALH  CXXXVIM 
I. 
Nigh  icated  where  ihe  river  flows. 

That  Watcreth  BabcPa  UiankfU  plain. 
Which  Uien  o«r  tear*,  in  pearled  rawt) 

Did  help  to  water  with  the  rain : 
The  Uioagtat  of  5ttoo  bred  Mch  woes. 
Thai  tboogfa  onr  harp*  we  did  main. 

On  wiUowa  onlj  hanged  they  were. 

IF. 
Now  while  onr  barpa  were  banfed  m, 
Ihe  men  whnae  captivea  Uwn  we  lay* 
Did  on  oar  grieA  iotnlting  go. 

And  more  to  grlere  as  Ihoa  did  say ; 
Ton  that  oT  male  make  mch  riiow. 
Come  ting  as  now  a  Sion'a  lay : 
Ob  uol  we  have  nor  voice  nor  hand 
For  soch  a  loiig  in  sach  a  land. 

III. 
lliuagb  fiir  t  be.  tweet  Sion  bfll. 

In  ftMTlgn  toil  cxJlM  fWNn  thee. 
Yet  let  my  hand  ftargel  hbslcill 

If  ever  thoo  fbrgotlen  b« ; 
And  let  my  tongue  IM  glewcd  ttill 
tJoto  my  rooT,  lie  mate  in  me ; 
If  thy  neglect  within  me  iprinc. 
Or  angbt  1  do  hot  Salem  ling. 

IV. 
fiot  thon,  O  Lord,  shall  not  forget 
To  qait  the  pains  of  fidon's  race. 
Who  causelessly,  yet  hotly  set 

Thy  holy  city  to  defiiee. 
Did  thns  the  bloody  victors  whet. 
What  time  they  enter'd  first  the  pl^ce, 
*  Down,  down  with  It  at  any  baud. 
Make  all  a  waste,  let  noUOng  «and/ 

V. 

And  Babylon,  that  dktat  as  waste,  • 

Thyself  shalt  one  day  wasted  be : 

And  happy  be,  who  what  thoa  hast 

Uiito  OS  done,  shall  do  to  thee ; 
Lflce  biueraeas  ahaU  make  thee  taste, 
like  woeftd  obfectt  make  thee  si-e : 
Yea,  happy  who  thy  little  ones 
Shall  take  and  dash  agafaist  the  stonc«. 
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and  hist ;  one  which  tastes  of  nothing  but  pain, 
as  envy ;  the  rest  have  a*  mixture  of  pleasure 
aod  pain,  as  an^er  and  pride.  But  when  a 
man  considers  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  about 
which  every  member  of  the  Christian  world  is 
supposed  at  this  time  to  hb  employed,  he  will 
find  that  the  best  defence  against  vice  is  pre- 
serving  the  worthiest  part  of  his  own  spirit  pure 
from  any  great  offence  against  it.  There  is  a 
magnanimity  which  makes  us  look  upon  our- 
selves with  disdain,  after  we  have  been  betrayed 
by  sudden  desire,  opportunity  of  gain,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  person  who  excels  us,  the  foult  of  a 
servant,  or  the  ill  fortune  of  an  adversary,  into 
the.gratification  of  lust,  covetousness,  envy, 
rage,  or  pride ;  when  the  more  sublime  part 
of  our  souls  is  kept  alive,  and  we  have  not  re- 
peated infirmities  till  they  are  become  vicious 
habits. 

The  vice  of  covetousness  is  what  enters 
deepest  into  the  soul  of  any  other;  and  you 
may  have  seen  men,  otherwise  the  most  agree- 
able creatures  in  the  world,  so  seized  with  the 
desire  of  being  richer,  that  (bey  shall  startle 
at  indifferent  things,  an4  live  in  a  continual 
guard  and  watch  over  themselves  from  a  re- 
mote fear  of  expense.  No  pious  man  can  be 
so  circumspect  in  the  care  of  his  conscience, 
as  the  covetous  roan  is  in  that  of  bis  pocket. 

If  a  man  would  preserve  his  own  spirit,  and 
his  natural  approbation  of  higher  and  nM>re 
worthy  pursuits,  he  could  never  fall  into  this 
littleness,  but  his  mind  would  be  still  open  to 
honour  and  virtue,  in  spite  of  infirmities  and 
relapses*  But  what  extremely  discourages  me 
in  my  precautions  as  a  Guardian,  is,  that  there 
is  a  universal  defection  from  the  admiration 
of  virtue.  Riches  and  outward  splendour  have 
taken  up  the  place  of  it ;  and  no  man  thinks  he 
is  mean,  if  he  is  not  poor.  But  alas  this  des- 
picable spirit  debases  our  very  being,  and  makes 
our  passions  take  a  new  turn  from  their  na- 
tural bent. 

It  was  a  cause  of  great  sorrow  and  melan- 
choly to  me  some  nights  ago  at  a  play,  to  see 
a  crowd  in  the  habits  of  the  gentry  of  England, 
stupid  to  the  noblest  sentiments  we  have.  The 
circumstance  happened  in  the  scene  of  distress 
tietwixt  Percy  and  Anna  Bullen.  One  of  the 
centinels,.  who  stood  on  the  stage  to  prevent 
the  disorders  which  the  most  unmannerly  race 
of  young  men  that  ever  were  seen  in  any  age 
frequently  raise  in  public  assemblies,  upon 
Percy's  beseeching  to  be  beard,  burst  into 
tears;  upon  which  the  greatest  part  of  the 
audience  fell  into  a  lotid  and  ignorant  laughter ; 
which  others,  who  were  touched  with  the  liberal 
compassion  in  the  poor  felk)w,  cOuId  hardly 
suppress  by  their  clapping.  But  the  man, 
without  the  least  confusion  or  shame  in  his 
countenance  for  what  had  happened,  wiped 
Hway  the  tears  and  was  still  intent  upon  the 
play.     Ilie  distress  still  rising,  the  soldier  was 


so  much  moved,  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn 
his  face  from  the  audience,  to  their  no  small 
merriment.  Percy  had  the  gallantry  to  take 
notice  of  his  honest  heart ;  and,  as  1  am  told, 
gave  him  a  crown  to  help  him  in  his  affliction. 
It  is  certain  this  poor  fellow,  in  his  humble 
condition,  had  such  a  lively  compassion  as  a 
soul  unwedded  to  the  worid ;  were  it  otherwise, 
gay  lights  and  dresses,  with  appearances  of 
people  of  fashion  and  wealth,  to  which  hia 
fortune  could  not  be  familiar,  would  have 
taken  up  all  his  attention  and  admiration. 

It  is  eveiy  thing  that  is  praise-worthy,  as 
well  as  pure  religion  (according  to  a  book  too 
sacred  for  me  to  quote,) '  to  visit  the  father** 
less  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world.'  Every  step 
that  a  man  makes  beyond  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable provision,  is  taking  so  much  from  the 
worthiness  of  his  own  spirit;  and  he  that  is 
entirely  set  upon  making  a  fortune,  is  all  that 
while  undoing  the  man.  He  must  grow  deaf 
to  the  wretchedi  estrange  himself  from  the 
agreeable,  learn  hardness  of  heart,  disrelish 
every  thing  that  is  noble,  and  terminate  ail  in 
his  despicable  self.  Indulgence  in  anyone  im- 
moderate desire  or  appetite  engrosses  the  whole 
creature,  and  his  life  is  sacrificed  to  that  one 
desire  or  appetite ;  hut  how  much  otherwise  is 
it  with  those  that  preserve  alive  in  them  some- 
thing that  adorns  their  condition,  and  shows 
the  man,  whether  a  prince  or  a  beggar,  above 
his  fortune ! 

I  have  just  now  recorded  a  foot-soldier  for 
the  politest  man  in  a  British  audience,  from 
the  force  of  nature,  untainted  with  the  singu- 
larity of  an  ill-applied  education.  A  good  spirit 
that  is  not  abused,  can  add  new  glories  to  (he 
highest  state  in  the  world,  as  well  as  give 
beauties  to  the  meanest.  I  shall  exemplify 
this^by  inserting  a  prayer  of  Harry  the  Fourth 
of  France  just  before  a  battle,  in  which  he  ob- 
tained an  entire  victory. 

'  O  Lord  of  hosts,  who  canst  see  through  the 
thickest  veil  and  closet  disguise,  who  viewest 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  the  deepest  de- 
signs of  my  enemies,  who  hast  in  thy  hands,  as 
well  as  before  thine  eyes,  all  the  events  which 
concern  human  life;  if  thou  knowest  that  my 
reign  will  promote  thy  glory  and  the  safety  of 
thy  people;  if  thou  knowest  that  I  have  no 
other  ambition  in  my  soul,  but  to  advance  the 
honour  of  thy  holy  name,  and  the  good  of  this 
state ;  favour,  O  great  God,  the  justice  of  my 
arms,  and  reduce  all  the  rebels  to  acknowledge 
him  wlioro  thy  sacred  decrees,  and  the  order 
of  a  lawful  succession,  have  made  their  sove- 
reign :  but,  if  (by  good  providence  has  ordered 
it  otherwise,  and  thou  seest  that  I  should  prove 
one  of  those  kings  whom  thou  givest  in  thine 
anger,  take  from  me,  O  merciful  God,  my  life 
and  my  crown,  make  me  this  day  a  sacrifice 
to  thy  will,  let  my  death  end  the  calamities  of 
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Prance,  and  let  my  blood  be  tb«  last  that  ii 
spUt  in  tbis  quarrel.' 

Tbe  kio^  uttered  tbi«  i^nerous  prajrer  in  a 
voice,  and  with  a  oounteuanee,  that  tnipired 
all  who  beard  and  beheld  hin  wkh  like  maf- 
oaolmity:  then  fuming^  to  the  squadron,  at 
the  head  of  which  be  desif^ned  to  cbaii^, '  My 
fellow-sokliert/  taid  he, '  as  you  run  my  for- 
tune, so  do  1  yours ;  your  safety  consists  in 
keeping  well  your  ranks ;  but  if  tbe  beat  of  tbe 
action  should  (bree  you  to  disorder,  think  of 
nothings  but  rallyinf  again ;  if  you  lose  tbe  sig^t 
of  your  colours  and  standards,  look  round  for 
tbe  white  plume  in  my  beaver ;  you  shall  see 
it  wherever  yon  are,  and  it  shall  lead  you  to 
(lory  and  to  victory/ 

The  magnanimity  of  this  illustrious  prince 
was  supported  by  a  firm  of  reliance  on  Provi- 
dence, which  inspired  him  with  a  contempt  of 
life,  and  an  assurance  of  conquest.  His  gener- 
ous scorn  of  royalty,  but  a«  it  consisted  with 
the  service  of  God,  and  good  of  his  people,  is 
an  instance,  that  the  miuJ  of  man,  when  it  is 
well  disposed,  is  alwuys  above  its  condition, 
even  though  it  be  that  of  a  monarch. 
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Minoti 

Semper  ct  ioirmi  cU  animi  cxigniqoe  volupias 
Ulilo Ju9,  Sat.  xUi.  lay. 


Revenffp,  which  Mill  we  find 

The  weakest  flrailty  of  a  fecUe  mind. 


Creech. 


All  gallantry  and  fashion,  one  would  ima- 
gine, should  rise  out  of  tbe  religion  and  laws 
of  that  nation  wherein  they  prevail;  but,  alas! 
in  this  kingdom,  gay  characters,  and  those 
which  lead  in  tbe  pleasure  and  inclinations  of 
tbe  fashionable  world,  are  such  as  are  readiest 
to  practise  crimes  tbe  most  abhorrent  to  nature, 
and  contradictory  to  our  faith.  A  Christian 
and  a  gentleman  are  made  inconsistent  appel- 
lations of  the  same  person;  you  are  not  to 
expect  eternal  life,  if  you  do  not  forgive  in- 
juries ;  and  your  mortal  life  is  uncomfortable 
if  you  are  not  ready  to  commit  a  murder  in 
resentment  for  an  affront :  for  good  sense  as 
well  as  religion  is  so  utterly  banished  the 
worid,  that  men  glory  in  their  very  passions, 
and  pursue  trifles  with  the  utmost  vengeance ; 
so  little  do  they  know,  that  to  forgive  is  the 
most  arduous  pitch  human  nature  can  arrive 
at.     A  coward  has  of^en  foucbt,  a  coward  has 


so  intaiNe  a  fatyivaoaw  m  tbt  lovt  of  tbaai,  it 
not  to  ba  ia  tlw  least  aecoUBted  for  by  tha 
fvroe  of  conttitutioo,  but  is  a  asore  spiritn^ 
and  refined  nM>ral,  iatroduced  by  bim  who  di«# 
for  tb«ae  that  penceutad  bins )  yet  vwy  joady 
deHveted  to  us,  when  w«  conskicr  oufaaltf 
ofl^dera,  and  to  be  forgiven  oa  the  reaaonabto 
terms  of  forgiving ;  fbr  who  can  ask  what  ba 
will  Bot  bestow,  espeeiaUy  when  that  gift  it 
attended  with  a  ledenptkNi  from  tbe  tiuLlaat 
slavery  to  tbe  most  acceptable  ftvcdom  ?  For 
when  tbe  mind  is  in  cootennf latkiD  of  icifg^ 
all  iu  tboagbts  must  surely  be  tortarad  vkh 
tbe  ahemate  pangs  of  rancour,  envy,  batfvdy 
and  indlgnatton ;  and  they  who  profesa  a  iveK 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  certainly  never  felt  tkm 
coasommate  bliss  of  reeoneiliatwa.  At  aoeb 
an  instant  tbe  false  ideas  we  received  «Bravcl, 
and  the  shyness,  tbe  distrust,  tbe  secret  seoma* 
and  all  tbe  base  satisfacttons  men  bad  in  eacb 
other's  faults  and  miafbrtunes,  arc  dispelMy 
and  tbetr  souls  appear  In  their  native  white* 
nces,  without  the  least  streak  of  that  malic* 
or  distaste  which  stillied  tbem:  and  perfaapa 
those  very  actwns,  which,  when  we  looked  at 
tbem  in  tbe  oblique  glance  with  which  hatred 
doth  always  see  things,  were  horrid  and  odiooa; 
when  observed  with  honest  and  open  cyea^  are 
beauteous  and  ornamental. 

But  if  men  are  averse  to  us  in  tha  aoat  vio- 
lent degree,  mid  we  can  never  bring  thetn  to 
an  amicable  temper,  then  indeed  we  are  t» 
exert  an  obstinate  opposittoo  ta  them;  and 
never  let  the  malice  eif  our  enemica  htin  so 
effcettial  an  advantage  over  us,  as  to  eaoape 
our  good-will.  Por  the  neglected  and  despised 
tenets  of  religion  are  so  generous,  and  in  so 
transcendent  and  heroic  a  manner  disposed  for 
public  good,  that  it  Is  not  hi  a  man's  power  lo 
avoid  tl»eir  Influence ;  for  the  Christian  la  m 
much  inclined '  to  your  service  when  yoor 
eiiemrf,  as  tbe  moral  roan  when  your  friend. 

But  tbe  followers  of  a  cnieified  Savlovr  mart  . 
rout  out  of  their  hearts  all  sense  that  tbere  '» 
any  thing  great  and  noble  In  pride  or  baaigbti* 
ness  of  spirit ;  yet  it  will  be  very  difieok  to  fix 
that  idea  in  our  sonls,  exceft  wte  can  Ibiadc  s» 
worthily  of  ourselves,  wbon  we  praetlse  tbe 
contrary  virtues.  We  must  learn,  and  he  etm* 
vinced,  that  there  is  aometbing  sobKme  and 
heroic  in  true  meekness  and  humility,  f«r  tbey 
arise  from  a  great,  not  k  groveHog  Mea  of 
things  ;  for  aa  certainly  as  pride  proceeds  fron 

mPAfi  anrl    nA»mw  vImv  nt  ihm   littbi  i 
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And  bumblet  you  have  «cqiuinted  us  that  tuoh 
a  peraoD  has  arrived  at  the  hardest  task  in  the 
worldy  in  a  wuversal  observation  round  him, 
to  be  quick  to  see  his  own  faults,  imd  other 
men  s  virtues,  and  ^t  the  height  of  pardoninf^ 
every  man  sooner  than  himself  {  you  have  also 
given  us  to  understand*  that  to  treat  him 
kindly,  sincerely,  and  jespeetiiiUy,  is  but  a 
mere  Justice  to  him  that  is  ree^y  to  do  us  the 
same  offices.  This  temper  of  soul  keeps  us 
always  awake  to  a  just  sense  of  tbiogfi,  teaches 
us  that  we  are  as  well  akin  to  worms  as  to 
angels;  and  as  nothing  is  above  these,  so  is 
nothing  helow  those.  It  keeps  our  under* 
standing  tight  about  us,  so  that  all  things 
appear  to  us  great  or  little,  as  they  are  in  na- 
ture and  the  sight  of  heaven,  not  as  they  are 
gilded  or  sullied  by  aocideot  or  fortune. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  men  of  sense 
would  think  it  worth  their  while  Is  rellect  upon 
the  dignity  of  Christian  virtues  ;  it  would  pos- 
sibly enlarge  their  souls  into  sueh  a  oontempt 
of  what  fisshion  and  pniudice  have  made  ho- 
nourable, that  their  duty,  useUnation,  and 
honour,  would  tend  the  same  way,  and  make 
all  their  lives  a  uniform  act  of  reMgton  and 
virtue. 

As  to  the  great  eatastrophe  of  this  day,  on 
which  the  Mediator  of  the  world  suflfered  the 
greatest  indignities  and  death  itself  for  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind,  it  wouki  be  worth  gentle* 
men's  consideratkm,  whether  from  his  example 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  kill  all  iaclifiations 
to  revenge;  and  OKamine  whether  it  would 
not  he  expedient  to  receive  new  notions  of 
what  is  great  and  honourable.  . 

This  is  necessary  against  the  day  wherein 
he  who  died  ignominiously  for  us '  shall  descend 
from  heaven  to  be  our  judge^  in  mi^}esty  and 
glory.'  How  will  the  man  who  shall  die  by 
the  sword  of  pride  and  wrathi,  and  In  eonton* 
tion  with  his  brother^  appear  before  him,  at 
'  whose  presence  nature  shall  be  in  an  agony, 
and  the  great  and  glorious  bodies  of  light  be 
obscured;  when  the  sun  shall  he  darkened, 
the  moon  turned  into  blood,  and  all  the  powera 
of  heaven  shaken;  when  the  heavens  them- 
selves shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and 
the  elements  dissolve  with  fervent  heat ;  whoi 
the  earth  also,  and  all  the  works  that  are 
therein,  shall  be  burnt  up  V 

What  may  justly  damp  in  our  minds  the  di- 
abolical madness,  which  promps  us  to  deckle 
our  petty  animosities  by  the  hazard  of  eternity, 
is,  that  in  that  one  act,  the  criminal  does  not 
only  highly  offend,  but  forces  himself  into  the 
presence  of  his  judge ;  that  is  certainly  his  case 
who  dies  in  a  duel.  I  cannot  but  repeat  it,  he 
that  dies  in  a  duel  knowingly  offends  God,  and 
in  that  very  action  rushes  into  his  offended 
presence.  Is  it  possible  for  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive  a  more  terrible  image  than  that  of 
a  departed  spirit  in  thi<«  condition  ?  Could  we 


but  suppose  it  has  just  left  its  body,  and  struck 
with  the  terrible  reflection,  that  to  avoid  the 
laughter  of  Cbol^  and  being  the  hy-word  of 
idiots,  it  bus  mow  precipitated  itself  into  the 
din  of  demons*  and  the  bowlings  of  eternal 
despair,  how  willingly  now  would  it  sufl^  the 
impiHatwn  of  fear  and  oowardiee,  to  kave  one 
moment  left  not  to  tremble  in  vain  I 

The  scriptures  are  fuU  of  pathetunil  and 
warm  pictufts  of  the  conditwM  of  a  happy  or 
miserable  fiiturity ;  aad  I  am  confkient.  that 
the  frequent  reading  of  them  would  make  the 
way  to  a  happy  eternity  so  agreeable  and 
pleasant,  that  he  who  tries  it  wiU  End  the  dif- 
ficulties, which  he  before  suffered  in  shunning 
the  allurements  of  vice,  absorhed  in  the  pleasure 
he  will  take  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue :  sod  how 
happy  must  that  mortal  be,  who  thinks  himself 
in  the  favour  of  an  Almighty,  and  can  think  of 
death  as  a  tUvg  whieh  it  is  a»  iafirmky  not  to 
desire? 
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Monere— -  Firg.  X.n,  vU  885. 

Aa  empty  offlce  I'll  discharge. 

l>ocTOR  TiLLOTSON,  Itt  his  dlscourso  ccm- 
cemlngthe  Danger  of  all  known  sin,  both  from 
die  light  of  nature  and  revelation,  after  having 
given  us  the  descriptkm  of  the  last  day  out  of 
holy  writ,  has  this  remarkable  passage  t 

'  I  appeal  to  any  man*  whether  this  be  not 
a  representation  of  things  very  proper  and  suit* 
able  to  that  great  day,  wherein  he  who  made 
the  world  shall  come  to  judge  it  ?  And  whether 
the  wit  of  man  ev«r  devised  any  thing  so  awful, 
and  so  agreeable  to  the  majesty  of  God,  and 
the  solemn  jtidgment  of  the  whole  world  ?  The 
description  whtoh  Virgil  makes  of  the  Elysian 
Piekis,  and  the  Infernal  Regions,  how  inflniUly 
do  they  fall  short  of  the  majesty  of  the  holy 
scriptare,  and  the  descriptkNi  there  made  of 
heaven  and  hcM,  and  of  the  great  and  terHhIe 
day  of  the  Lord !  so  that  in  oomparison  they 
are  childish  and  trifling;  and  yet  perhaps  he 
had  the  most  regular  and  most  governed  ima- 
ginatron  of  any  man  that  [ever  lived,  and  ob- 
served the  greatest  decorum  in  his  characters 
and  descriptions.  Bat  who  can  declare  the 
great  things  of  God,  but  he  to  whom  God  shall 
reveal  them?* 

This  obeerration  was  worthy  a  most  poHte 
man,  and  ought  to  be  of  authority  with  all  who 
are  such,  so  far  as  to  examine  whether  he  spoke 
that  as  a  man  of  a  just  taste  and  judgment  or 
advanced  it  merely  Tor  the  service  of  his  doc- 
trine as  a  clergyman. 

I  am  very  eonfident  whoever  reads  the  gee* 
pels,  with  a  heart  as  much  prepared  in  favour 
of  them  as  when  he  sits  down  to  Vklgil  or 
Homer,  will  find  no  passage  there  which  is  not 
told  with  mure  natural  Uitw  than  any  epitode 
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in  either  of  those  wlO,  which  were  the  chief  of 
mere  nuankiDd. 

The  latt  thing  I  read  was  the  twenty-fourth 
cliapter  of  St.  Luke,  which  gives  an  aecount 
of  the  manner  in  which  oar  hletted  Saviour, 
after  hit  reiurrection,  joined  with  two  disciples 
on  the  way  to  fimmaus  as  an  ordinary  traveUert 
and  took  the  privilege  as  such  to  inquire  of 
them,  what  occasioned  a  sadness  he  ohserved 
in  their  countenances ;  or  whether  it  was  from 
any  public  cause  ?  Their  wonder  that  any  roan 
so  near  Jerusalem  should  be  a  stranger  to  what 
had  passed  there  ;  their  acknowledgement  to 
one  they  met  accidentally,  that  they  had  be- 
lieved in  this  prophet ;  and  that  now,  the  third 
day  after  his  death,  they  were  in  doubt  as  to 
their  pleasing  hope,  which  occasioned  the  hea- 
viness he  took  notice  of ;  are  all  represented 
in  a  style  which  men  of  letters  call '  the  great 
and  noble  simplicity.'  The  attention  of  tlie 
disciples  when  he  expounded  the  scriptures 
concerning  himself,  his  offering  to  take  bis 
leave  of  them,  their  fondness  of  his  stay,  and 
the  manifestation  of  the  great  guest  whom  they 
bad  entertained  while  he  was  yet  at  meat  with 
them,  are  all  incidents  which  wonderfully 
please  the  imagination  of  a  Christian  reader ; 
and  give  to  him  something  of  that  touch  of 
mind  which  the  brethren  felt,  when,  they  said 
one  to  another, '  Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within 
us,  while  he  talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and 
while  he  opened  to  us  the  scriptures  ?' 

I  am  very  far  from  pretending  to  treat  these 
matters  as  they  deserve;  but  1  hope  those 
gentlemen  who  are  qualiAed  for  it,  and  called 
to  it,  will  furgive  me,  and  consider  that  I  speak 
as  a  mere  secular-man,  impartially  considering 
the  effect  which  the  sacred  writings  will  have 
upon  the  soul  of  an  intelligent  reader ;  and  it 
is  some  arf^ment,  that  a  thing  is  the  imme- 
diate work  of  God,  when  it  so  infinitely  traus^ 
cendt  all  the  labours  of  man.  When  1  look* 
upon  Raphael's  picture  of  our  Saviour  appearing 
to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection,  I  cannot 
bnt  think  the  just  dispositkNi  of  that  piece  has 
in  it  the  force  of  many  volumes  on  the  subject. 
The  evangelists  are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  a  passionate  seal  and  love  which 
the  painter   has  thrown  in  their  faces ;   the 


no  small  step  in  the  progress  of  religtoo,  if  it  is 
as  evident  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  be  wanu  the 
best  taste  and  best  sense  a  man  can  have,  who  is 
cold  to  the  '  beauty  of  hidiness.' 

As  for  my  part,  when  I  have  happened  to 
attend  the  corpse  of  a  friend  to  his  interment^ 
and  have  seen  a  graoeful  man  at  the  eniraoce 
of  a  church-yard,  who  became  the  digoity  of 
his  function,  and  assumed  an  authority  whkfa 
is  natural  to  truth,  pronounce '  1  am  the  re- 
surrectM>n  and  the  life ;  he  that  believetb  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead  yet  shall  he  live; 
and  whosoever  liveth  and  believetb  in  miahall 
never  die  t  I  say,  upon  such  an  occanoir;  the 
retrospect  upon  past  actions  between  the  de- 
ceased whom  I  followed  and  myself,  together 
with  the  many  little  circumstances  that  strike 
upon  the  soul,  and  alternately  give  grief  and 
consolation,  have  vanished  like  a  dream  ;  and 
I  have  been  relieved  as  by  a  voice  from  heaven , 
when  the  solemnity  has  proceeded,  and  alter  a 
long  pause  I  again  heard  the  servant  of  God 
utter, '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  be  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  u|ion  the 
earth ;  and  though  worms  destroy  this  body,  jret 
in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God ;  whom  I  shall  see 
for  myself,  and  my  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not 
another.'  How  have  I  been  raised  above  this 
world  and  all  its  regards,  and  how  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  next  sentence  which  the 
boly  man  has  spoken !  *  We  brought  nothing 
into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  earry 
nothing  out ;  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord!' 

There  are,  I  know,  men  of  heavy  temper 
without  genius,  who  can  read  these  expressions 
of  scripture  with  as  much  indifference  as  they 
do  the  rest  of  these  loose  papers.  However, 
I  will  not  despair  but  to  bring  men  of  wit  into 
a  love  and  admiration  of  sacred  writings ;  and, 
as  old  as  I  am,  I  promise  myself  to  see  the 
day  when  it  shall  be  as  much  in  fashion  among 
men  of  politeness  to  admire  a  rapture  of  Saint 
Paul,  as  any  fine  expresston  in  Virgil  or  Horace ; 
and  to  see  a  well-dressed  young  man  produce 
an  evangelist  out  of  his  pocket,  and  be  no 
more  out  of  countenance  than  if  it  were  a 
classic  printed  by  Eltevir. 
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My  next  desire  if,  Toiil  ot  (xfre  and  .strife. 

To  lead  a  soft,  sccare,  IngloriotM  Ii<b, 

A  coiMtry  cottage  near  a  crjrstal  flood, 

A  winding  valley,  and  a  loft)'  wood.       Dryden, 

Pastoral  poetry  not  only  amuses  the  fancy 
,the  most  delightfully,  but  U  likewise  more  in- 
flebtcJ  to  it  than  any  other  surt  whatsoever, 
lit  transports  us  into  a  kind  of  fairy-land,  where 
/  our  cars  are  soothed  with  the  melody  of  birds, 
I  bleating  flucks,  and  purling  streams  ;  our  eyes 
1  inchanted  with  flowery  meadows  and  springing 
greens;  we  are  laid  under  cool  shades,  and 
entertained  with  all  the  sweets  and  freshness  of 
nature.  It  is  a  dream,  it  is  a  vision,  which  we 
wish  may  be  real^  and  we  believe  that  it  is  true. 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Lizard  s  head  was  so  far  turned 
with  these  imaginations,  when  we  were  last  in 
tin  country,  that  she  lost  h<tr  rest  by  listening 
to  nightingales ;  she  kept  a  pair  of  turtles 
cooing  in  her  chamber,  and  had  a  tame  lamb 
running  after  her  up  and  down  the  house.  I 
used  all  gentle  methods  to  bring  her  to  herself; 
as  having  had  a  design  heretofore  of  turning 
shepherd  myself,  when  I  read  Virgil  or  Theo- 
critus at  Oxford.  Butas  mya^e  and  experience 
have  armed  me  against  any  temptation  to  the 
pastoral  life,  1  can  j^  with  the  greater  safety 
consider  it ;  and  shall  lay  down  such  rules,  as 
those  of  my  readers,  who  have  the  aforesaid 
design,  ought  to  observe,  if  they  would  follow 
the  steps  of  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
of  ancient  times. 

In  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  pastoral 
poetry, 'it  will  be  necessary  to  cast  back  our 
eyes  on  the  first  ages  of  the  world.  For  since 
that  way  of  life  is  not  now  in  being,  we  must 
inquire  into  the  manner  of  it  when  it  actually 
did  exist.  Before  mankind  was  formed  into 
large  societies,  or  cities  were  built,  and  com- 
merce established,,  the  wealth  of  the  world 
consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds.  Th« 
tending  of  these,  we  And  to  have  been  t^ 
employment  of  the  first  princes,  whose  subjects 
were  sheep  and  oxen,  and  their  dominions  the 
adjoining  vales.  As  they  lived  in  great  afilu- 
ence  and  ease,  we  may  presume  that  they  en- 
joyed such  pleasures  as  that  conditioB  afibrded, 
free  and  uninterrupted.  Their  manner  of  life 
gave  them  vigour  of  body  and  serenity  of  mind. 
The  abundance  they  were  possessed  of  secured 
them  from  avarice,  ambition,  or  envy ;  they 
could  scarce  have  anyanj^ietiesor  contentions, 
where  every  one  had  more  than  be  could  tell 
what  to  do  with.  Love  indeed  might  occasion 
some  i^ivalships  amongst  them,  because  many 
Jovera  fix  upon  one  object,  fpr  the  loss  of  which 
hey  will  be  satisfied  with  no  c^mpensatioo. 
Otherwise  it  was  a  state  of  ease,  innocence, 
and  contentment ;  where  plenty  begot  plea^ 
ure,  and  pleasure  begot  singing,  and  singing 
liegot  poetry,  and  poetry  begot  pleasure  again. 
Thus  happy  was  the  first  race  of  men.,  but 
rude  withal,  and  uncultivated.     For  before 


tbey  could  make  any  considerable  progress  in 
arts  and  sciences,  the  tranqaillity  of  the  rural 
life  was  destroyed  by  turbulent  and  ambitious 
spirits ;  who,  having  built  cities,  raised  armies, 
and  studied  policies  of  state,  made  vassals  of 
the  defeoeeleis  shepherds,  and  rendered  that 
which  was  before  easy  and  unrestrained,  a 
mean*  laborious,  miserable  condition.  Hence, 
if  we  consider  the  pastoral  period  before  leam- 
iog,  we  shall  find  it  unpolished,  if  after,  we 
shall  find  it  unpleasant. 

The  use  that  1  would  make  of  this  sh«rt 
review  of  the  country  life  sua*,  be  this:  An 
aiijthor  that  would  amuse  himself  by  writing 
pastorals,  should  form  in  his  fancy  a  rural  scene 
of  perfect  ease  and  tranquillity  where  inno- 
cence,  simplicity,  and  joy  abound.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  writes  about  the  country  ;  he 
must  give  us  what  is  agreeable  in  that  scene, 
and  hide  what  is  wretched.  It  b,  indeed, 
commonly  a£Brmed,  that  truth  well  painted 
will  certainly  please  the  imagination.;  but  it  is 
sometimes  convenient  not  to  discover  the  wihole 
truth,  but  that  part  which  only  is  delightful. 
We  must  sometioMS  show  only  half  an  image 
to  the  fancy ;  which  if  we  display  in  a  lively 
manner,  the  mind  is  so  dexterously  deluded, 
that  it  doth  not  readily  perceive  that  the  other 
half  is  concealed.  Thus  in  writing  pastorals, 
let  the  tranquillity  of  that  life  appear  full  and 
plain,  but  hide  the  meanness  of  it ;  repi^ent 
its  simplicity  as  clear  as  you  please,  but  cover 
its  misery.  I  would  not  hereby  be  so  under- 
stood, as  if  1  thought  nothing  that  is  irksome 
or  unpleasant  should  have  a  place  in  these 
writings ;  I  only  mean  that  this  state  of  life  in 
general  should  be  supposed  agreeable.  But  as 
there  is  no  condition  exempt  from  anxiety, 
I  will  alkm  shepherds  to  be  afflicted  with  sofch 
misfortunes  as  the  loss  of  a  favourite  lamb, 
or  a  faithless  mistress.  He  may,  if  you  please, 
pick  4  thorn  out  of  his  foot ;  or  vent  his  grief 
for  losing  the  prize  in  dancing;  but  these 
being  small  torments,  they  recommend  that 
state  which  only  produces  such  trifling  evils. 
Again,  1  wou/d  not  seem  so  strict  in  my  notions 
of  innocence  and  simplicity,  as  to  deny  the  use 
of  a  little  railing,  of  the  liberty  of  stealing  a 
kid  or  a  sheep-hook.  For  these  are  likewise 
such  petty  enormities,  that  we  must  think  the 
country  happy  where  these  are  the  greatest 
tranagressioos, 

Wheh  a  reader  ig  placed  in  such  a  scene  as 
1  have  described,  and  introduced  into  such 
company  as  I  have  chosen,  he  gives  himself  up 
to  the  pleasing  delusion ;  and  .since  ^very  one 
doth  not  know  how  it  comes  to  pass,  I  will 
venture  tc  tell  him  why  he  is  pleaded;; 

The  first  reason  is,  because  all  mankind  love 
case.  Though  ambition  and  avarice  employ 
most  men's  thoughts,  they  are  guch  iineasy 
habits,,  that  we  do  not  indulge  them  out  vi 
choice,  but  from  some  n< 
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Ifiiury.  Wt  seek  bappineu,  in  lirhich  ease  Is 
the  principat  ingredient,  and  the  end  propcited 
in  our  moat  restless  pursuits  Is  tranquillity. 
We  are  therefore  soothed  and  delighted  with 
the  representation  of  it,  and  fuicy  we  partake 
of  the  pleasure. 

A  second  reason  is"our  secret  approbation  of 
biooeence  and  simplicity.  HumaB  nature  is 
not  so  much  depraVed,  at  to  hinder  us  from 
retpeotinf  goodness  in  others,  though  we  our- 
selves want  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  are 
so  much  charmed  with  the  pretty  prattle  of 
children,  and  even  the  expressions  of  pleasure 
or  uneasiijess  in  some  part  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. They  are  without  artifice  or  malice; 
and  we  love  truth  too  well  to  resist  the  charms 
of  sincerity. 

A  third  reason  is  our  love  of  the  country. 
Health,  tranquillity,  and  pleasing  objects  are 
the  growth  of  the  country;  and  though  men, 
for  tibe  general  good  of  the  world,  are  made  to 
love  populous  cides,  the  country  bath  the 
greatest  share  iaan  unoorrupted  heart.  When 
we  painty  describe,  or  any  way  indulge  our 
fancy,  the  country  is  the  scene  whk^h  supplies 
us  with  the  most  lovely  Images.  This  state 
was  that  wherein  God  placed  Adam  when  in 
Paradise ;  nor  could  all  the  fanciful  wits  of 
antiquity  imagine  any  thing  that  could  admi- 
nister more  exquisite  delight  in  their  Elysium. 


Ko.  23.]      TWsdoy,  April  7, 1713. 

•  —  EztrenM  per  iUot 
JulicU  esosdens  tecris  vodcU  ftcit. 

nrg,  Gcor.  II.  473. 

fSrom  iMDoc  Aatret  look  her  fUght,  aod  here 

The  print*  of  her  dcpartiiicil<!|»  appear.     Dryden, 

Havino  already  conveyed  my  reader  into 
the  fiury  or  pastoral- land,  and  informed  him 
what  manner  of  life  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region  lead  ;  I  shall,  in  this  day's  paper,  give 
him  some  marks  whereby  he  may  discover 
whether  he  is  imposed  upon  by  those  who  pre> 
tend  to  be  of  that  country ;  or,  in  other  words. 


here  lies  the  dtiKerenee.  If  en,  who,  by  long 
study  and  experience  have  reduced  their  ideas 
to  certain  classes,  and  consider  the  generic 
nature  of  things  abstracted  from  partieularsp 
express  their  thoughts  after  a  more  eoocise, 
lively,  surprising  manner.  Those  who  nave 
little  experience,  or  cannot  abstract,  dellvcf 
their  sentiments  in  plain  descriptions,  by  d^ 
cumstances,  and  those  observations  whidi  eitbct 
strike  upon  the  senses,  or  are  the  first  motions 
of  the  mind.  And  though  the  former  raises 
our  admiration  more,  the  latter  gives  more 
pleasure,  and  soothes  us  more  naturally.  Thus 
a  courtly  lover  may  say  to  his  mistress : 

'  with  thee  iMT  ever  I  la  woods  eoaki  ral» 
Where  never  hnnian  Ibot  the  gronnd  bath  prat ; 
Tho«  e'en  horn  dongeom  daricncii  ouni  tsetnde. 
And  from  a  deaen  banlrfi  aoUtnde.' 

A  'shepherd  will  content  luaudf  to*  ss^  the 
same  thing  more  simply : 


What  pkaanre  can  the  conntry  have  ibr  met* 

Again,  since  shepherds  are  not  allowed  te 
make  deep  reflections,  the  address  required  ia 
so  to  relate  an  action,  that  the  circumstancea 
put  together  shall  cause  the  reade?  to  refiect. 
Thus,  by  one  delicate  circumstmnce,  Corydoo 
tells  Alexis  that  he  Is  the  finest  songster  off  the 
country : 

'  Of  Mven  imooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have, 
VThich  wlUi  hU  dying  breath  Damotm  save : 
And  safct,  **Thb.  Corydon,  I  leave  to  thee, 
for  only  thoo  dcaenr'st  it  allei  me.*' 

As  in  another  pastoral  writer,  after  the  same 
manner  a  shepherd  Informs  us  how  much  bia 
mistress  likes  him : 

*  As  I  to  eool  pe  halh*d  oee  nltry  dsy» 
Food  Lydk  larkluff  in  the  sedges  lay. 

The  wanum  laogh'd,  and  seem'd  In  haKe  to  fly. 
Yet  often  ilopp'd,  and  often  UmM  her  eye.' 

» 

Jf  ever  a  reflection  be  pardonablo  in  pastorals, 
it  is  where  the  thought  is  so  obvious,  that  it 
sdllte»to  come  easily  to  the  mind ;  as  In  the 
following  admirable  improvement  of  Virgil  and 
Theocritus: 

*  Fair  b  my  flock,  nor  yet  uncomely  I, 
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*  OoM  Delta  alcpl  on  tuy  mou  reeUn'd, 
'  tier  lovely  UnilM  half  ture,  mkI  rade  Um  wind : 
I  •mootfi'd  her  coats,  and  Mole  a  rilent  kte: 
Condenui  me,  ihtplwrdi.  If  I  did  amin.' 

A  third  ftfo  of  a  swain  it,  that  somethinj^  of 
religioDy  aod  ereo  tnpentition  it  part  of  bis 
character.  For  we  find  that  those  who  have 
jived  easy  lives  in  the  cooDtry»  and  contemplate 
the  works  of  nature,  live  in  the  greatest  awe 
of  their  Author.  Nor  doth  this  humour  prevail 
less  now  than  of  old.  Our  peasants  as  sincerely 
bcKeve  the  tales  of  goblins  and  fiiiriet,  as  the 
neathens  those  of  fttuns,  nymphs,  and  satyrs. 
Henoe  we  And  the  works  of  Viifil  and  Theo- 
critus sprinkled  with  left-handed  ravens,  blasted 
oaks,  witcherafts,  evil  eyes,  and  the  like.  And 
I  observe  with  great  pleasure  that  our  English 
author  of  the  pastorab  I  have  quoted  hath 
practised  this  secret  with  admirable  Judgment; 

I  will  yet  add  another  mark,  which  may  be 
observed  very  often  in  the  above-named  poets, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  character  of  shep- 
herds, and  nearly  allied  to  superstition,  I  mean 
the  use  of  proverbial  sayings.  I  take  the  com- 
mon similitudes  in  pastoral  to  be  of  the  pro- 
verbial order,  which  are  so  frequent,  that  it  is 
needless,  and  would  be  tiresome  to  quote  them. 
I  shall  only  take  notice  upon  this  head,  that 
it  is  a  nice  piece  of  art  to  raise  a  proverb  above 
the  vulgar  style,  jind  still  keep  it  easy  and 
unaffected.  Thus  the  old  wish, '  God  rest  bis 
•oul,*  is  finely  turned : 

'  Then  feiHle  Sidney  liv'd.  Uic  thepbenTs  Mead, 
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»l>ioendaUeendaqoee4llctf    Perf.  Sat  It.  «. 

■  Do«  iho«t  m  yoaoff. 

Know  when  to  ipcak,  and  when  to  hold  thy  toocoel 

Dryden. 

Jack  Lizard  was  about  fifteen  when  he  was 
first  entered  in  the  university,  and  being  a 
youth  of  a  great  deal  of  firey  and  a  more  than 
ordinary  application  to  his  studies,  it  gave  his 
conver«itwn  a  very  particular  tiurn.  He  had 
too  much  spirit  to  bold  bis  tongue  in  company; 
but  at  the  same  time  so  little  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  that  he  did  net  know  hew  to 
talk  like  other  people. 

After  a  year  and  a  balfs  stay  at  the  univer- 
sity, be  came  down  among  us  to  pass  away  a 
mo«tb  or  two  in  the  country.  The  first  night 
after  his  arrival,  as  we  were  at  supper,  we 
were  all  of  us  very  much  improved  by  Jack's 
table-tidk.  He  told  us,  upon  the  appearance 
of  a  dish  of  wild  fowl,  that  according  to  the 
oftiuion  of  some  natural  phikMOpbers  they 
might  be  lately  come  from  the  moon.  Upon 
which  the  Sparkler  bursting  out  into  a  laugh, 
he  insulted  her  with  several  <;pie9tions  relating 
to  the  bigneu  and  distance  of  the  moon  and 
stars ;  and  after  every  interrogatory  would  be , 


winking  upon  me,  and  smiling  at  his  sister 
ignorance.  Jack  gained  his  point  $  for  the 
mother  was  pleased,  and  all  the  eervants  stare* 
at  the  4ean)ing  of  their  yeuag  roaster.  Jack 
was  so  encouraged  at  this  success,  that  lor  tht^ 
first  week  be  dealt  wholly  in  paradoaes.  k 
was  a  common  jest  with  him  to  pinch  one  & 
his  sister's  lap-doga,  and  afterwards  prove  bt 
could  not  feel  it.  When  the  girls  were  sorting 
a  set  of  knots,  he  would  demonstrate  to  theii^ 
that  all  the  ribands  were  of  the  same  colour; 
or  rather,  says  Jack,  of  no  colour  at  all.  My 
lady  Lisard  herself,  though  she  was  not  a  little 
pleased  with  her  son's  improvements,  was  one 
day  almost  angiy  with  him  $  for  haviog  acd- 
dentally  burnt  her  fingers  as  she  was  lighting 
the  lamp  fur  her  tea-|>ot,  in  the  midst  of  her 
angubh  Jack  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to 
instruct  her  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
heat  in  fire.  In  short,  no  day  passed  over  our 
heads,  in  which  Jack  did  not  imagine  he  mads 
the  whole  family  wiser  than  they  were  beforcw 
That  part  of  his  eonversation  which.gave 
me  the  most  pain,  was  what  passed  among 
those  country  gentlemen  that  came  to  visit  us 
On  such  occasions  Jack  usually  took  upon  him 
to  be  the  mouth  of  the  company ;  and  thinking 
himself  obliged  to  be  very  meny,  would  enter* 
tain  us  with  a  great  many  old  sayings  and  ah 
surdities  of  their  college-cook.  1  found  this 
fellow  bad  made  a  veiy  strong  impression  upon 
Jack's  imagination  ;  whicb  be  never  considered 
was  not  the  case  of  the  rest  of  the  company, 
tiU  after  many  repeated  trials  he  found  that 
his  stories  seldom  made  any  body  laugh  but 
himself. 

I  aU  this  while  looked  upon  Jack  as  a  young 
tree  shooting  out  into  blossoms  before  its  time ; 
the  redundancy  of  which,  though  it  was  a  little 
unseasonable,  seemed  to  foretell  an  uncommon 
fruitfulness. 

In  order  to  wear  out  the  vein  of  pedantry 
which  ran  through  his  conversation,  I  took 
him  out  with  me  one  evening,  and  first  of  all 
insinuated  to  him  this  rule,  which  I  had  my- 
self learned  from  a  very  great  author*  '  To 
think  with  tbe  wise,  but  talk  with  the -vulgar.' 
Jaek's  good  sense  soon  made  him  reflect  that 
he  had  exposed  himself  to  the  laughter  of  the 
•ignorant  by  a  eontraiy. behaviour;  upon  whioh 
he  told  me,  that  he  weuM  take  care  for  the 
future  to  keep  his  notions  to  himself,  and  con- 
verse in  the  common  received  sentiments  of 
mankind.  He  at  tbe  same  time  desired  me 
to  give  him  any  other  rules  of  convenatkm 
which  I  thought  might  be  for  hiaimprovement. 
I  told  him  I  wouU  think  of  it ;  and  accordingly, 
as  1  have  a  particular  affection  lor  the  young 
man,  I  gave  him  the  next  morning  the  follow- 
ing rules  in  writing,  whioh  may  perhaps  have 
contributed  to  make  him  the  agreeable  man 
he  new  is. 
The  faculty  of  interchanging  our  thoughts 
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with  one  another,  or  what  we  express  by  the 
word  conversation,  has  always  been  represented 
by  moral  writers  as  one  of  the  noblest  privi* 
leges  of  reason,  and  which  more  particularly 
sets  mankind  above  the  brute  part  of  the 
creation. 

Though  nothing  so  mucS  gains  upon  the 
affections  as  this  extempore  eloquence,  which 
we  have  constantly  occasion  for,  and  are  obliged 
to  practise  every  day,  we  very  rarely  meet 
with  any  who  excel  in  it. 

The  conversation  of  most  men  is  disagree- 
able, not  so  much  for  want  of  wit  and  learning, 
IS  of  good-hreediilg  and  discretion. 

If  you  resolve  to  please,  pever  speak  to  gra- 
tify any  particular  vanity  or  passion  of  your 
swn,  but  always  with  a  design  either  to  divert 
>r  inform  the  company.  A  man  who  only  aims 
at  one  of  these,  is  always  easy  in  his  discourse. 
He  is  never  out  of  humour  at  being  inter- 
rupted, because  he  ronsiders  that  those  who 
hear  him  are  the  best  judges  whether  what  he 
was  saying  could  either  divert  or  inform  them. 

A  modest  person  seldom  fails  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  those  he  converses  with,  because 
nobody  envies  a  man  who  does  not  appear  to 
be  pleased  with  himself. 

We  should  talk  extremely  little  of  ourselves. 
Indeed  what  can  we  say  ?  It  would  be  as  im- 
prudent to  discover  our  faults,  as  ridiculous  to 
count  over  our  fancied  virtues.  Our  private 
and  domestic  affairs  are  no  less  improper  to  be 
introduced  in  conversation.  What  does  it 
concern  the  company  bow  many  horses  you 
keep  in  your  stables  ?  or  whether  your  servant 
is  most  knave  or  fool  ? 

A  man  may  equally  aff'ront  the  company  he 
i^  in,  by  engrossing  all  tbto  talk,  or  observing 
a  contemptuous  silence. 

Before  you  tell  a  story,  it  may  be  generally 
not  amiss  lo  draw  a  short  character,  and  give 
the  company  a  tnie  idea  of  the  princifial  per- 
sons concerned  in  it.  The  beauty  of  most  things 
consisting  not  so  much  in  their  being  said  or 
done,  as  in  their  being  said  or  done  by  such  a 
particular  person,  or  on  such  a  particular  oc- 
casion. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  advant.^gesofyouth, 
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any  particular  ^cienc^  for  which  he  is  re- 
markably famous.  There  is  not,  metbinka^  a 
handsomer  thing  said  of  Mr.  Cowley  in  hia 
whole  life,  than,  that  none  but  his  tntiOMte 
friends  ever  discovered  he  was  a  great  poet  by 
bis  discourse  :  besides  the  decency  of  this  rule. 
it  is  certainly  fouiided  in  good  policy.  A  man 
who  talks  of  any  thing  he  is  already  famooi 
for,  has  little  to  get,  but  a  great  deal  to  kMe. 
I  might  add,  that  he  who  is  sometimes  silent 
on  a  subject  where  everyone  is  satisfied  be 
could  speak  well,  will  often  be  thought  no  less 
knowing  in  other  matters,  where  ]perbaps  be 
is  wholly  ignorant. 

Women  are  frightened  ^t  the  name  of  argu- 
ment,  and  are  sooner  convinced  by  a  bappj 
turn,  or  witty  expression^  than  by  demonstm* 
tion. 

Whenever  you  commend,  add  your  reasoos 
for  doingso }  it  is  this  wb'ch  distinguishes  tbe 
approbation  of  a  man  of  sense  from  the  flat- 
tery of  sycophants,  and  admiration  of  fools. 

Raillery  is  no  longer  agreeable  than  while 
the  whole  company  is  *  leased  with  it.  I  would 
least  of  all  be  understood  to  except  the  person 
rallied. 

Though  good  humour»  sense,  and  discretion, 
can  seldom  fail  to  make  a  man  agreeable,  it- 
may  he  no  ill  policy  sometimes  to  prepare, 
yourself  in  a  particular  maiiu<*r  for  eoqirer- 
sation,  by  looking  a  little  further  than  your 
neighbours  into  whatever  is  become  a  rei^iof^ 
subject.  If  our  armies  are  besieging  a  place 
of  importance  abroad,  or  our  houst  of  commons 
debating  a  bill  of  consequence  at  home,  you 
can  hardly  fail  of  being  heard  with  pleasure, 
if  you  have  nicely  informed  >'Ourself  of  tbe 
strength,  situation,  and  history  of  the  first,  or 
of  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  latter.  It 
will  have  the  same  effect,  if  when  any  single 
person  b^ns  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world, 
you  can  learn  some  of  the  smallest  accidents 
in  his  life  or  conversation,  which  though  they 
are  too  fine  for  tbe  observation  of  the  vulgar, 
give  more  satisfaction  to  men  of  sense  (as  they 
are  the  best  openings  to  a  real  character)  than 
the  recital  of  hH  most  glaring  actions.  I  know 
but  one  ill  conseqnehce  to  be  feared  from  this 
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thin^  for  tbe  mere  pleasure  of  taying  it,  when 
an  opposite  behaviour,  full  as  innocent,  might 
have  preserved  his  friend,  or  made  bis  fortune. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  a  man  to  fiirm  to 
himself  as  exquisite  a  pleasure  in  complying^ 
with  the  humour  and  sentiments  of  others,  as 
of  bringing  others  over  to  his  own ;  since  it  is 
the  certain  sign  of  a  superior  genius,  that  can 
take  and  become  whatever  dress  It  pleases. 

I  shall  only  add,  that,  besides  what  I  have 
here  said*  there  is  something  which  can  never 
be  learnt  but  in  tbe  company  of  the  polite. 
The  virtues  of  men  are  catching  as  well  as  their 
vices ;  and  your  own  observations  added  to  these 
will  soon  discover  what  it  is  that  commands 
attention  in  one  man,  and  makes  you  tired 
and  displeased  with  the  discourse  of  another. 

No.  25]     Thursday,  April  9, 1713. 

Qois  tun  Locilt  Ikatar  InepcA  eiC» 

Ul  OOQ  boo  fateatur  T  Ji<Mr,  lib.  1.  Sat  z.  8. 

What  friend  of  Ilia* 

So  bliodijr  partial,  to  deny  me  tlib  f  Creech* 

The  prevailing  humour  of  crying  up  authors 
that  have  writ  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers, 
and  of  passing  ilightly  over  the  merit  of  our 
contemporaries,  is  a  grievance  that  men  of  a 
free  and  unprejudiced  thought  have  complained 
of  through  all  iLge%  in  their  writings. 

1  went  home  last  night  full  of  these  reflee- 
tiofis  from  a  coffee-house,  where  a  great  many 
excellent  writings  were  arraip^ied,  and  as  many 
very  indifferent  ones  applauded,  mere  (as  it 
seemed  to  me)  upon  the  account  of  their  date, 
than  upon  any  intrinnic  value  or  demerit.  l*he 
conversntioo  ended  with  great  encomiums  upon 
my  lord  Verulam*s  History  of  Henry  the  Vllth. 
The  company  were  unanimous  in  their  appro- 
bation of  it.  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
tbe  traditional  vogue  of  that  book  throughout 
tbe  whole  nation,  to  venture  my  thoughts  upon 
it.  Neither  would  I  now  offer  my  judgment 
upon  that  work  to  the  public  (so  great  a  ve- 
neration have  I  for  the  memory  of  a  man  whose 
writings  are  the  glory  of  our  nation,)  but  that 
the  authority  of  so  leading  a  name  may  perpe- 
tuate a  vicious  taste  amongst  us,  and  betray 
future  historians  to  copy  after  a  model  which 
I  cannot  help  thinking  far  from  complete. 

As  to  the  fidelity  of  the  history,  I  have  no- 
thing to  say :  to  examine  it  impartially  in  that 


and  so  as  even  to  outrun  the  impatience  of  the 
reader,  if  ponible.  l^is  can  only  be  done  by 
being  very  sparing  and  choice  in  words»  by 
retrenching  all  cold  and  superfluous  circum- 
stances in  an  action,  and  by  dwelling  upon 
such  alone  at  are  material,  and  fit  to  delight 
or  instruct  a  s€rioos  mind.  This  is  what  we 
find  in  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  and  in 
a  more  particular  manner  in  Livy,  whom  it 
b  impossible  to  read  without  tbt  warmest 
emotions. 

But  my  lord  Verulam,  on  the  contrary,  is 
ever  in  the  tedious  style  of  dedaimers,  using 
two  words  for  one  3  ever  endeavounng  to  be 
witty,  and  as  fond  of  out-of-the-way  similiet 
as  some  of  our  old  play>>writers,  He'abounds- 
in  low  phrases,  beneath  the  dignity  of  histoiyt 
and  often  condescends  to  little  conceits  ana 
quibbles.  His  political  reflections  are  fre- 
quently false,  almost  eveiy  where  trivial  and* 
puerile.  His  whole  manner  of  turning  his 
thoughts  Is  full  of  affectation  and  pedantry  ; 
and  there  appears  throughout  his  whole  work 
more  tbe  air  of  a  recluse  scholar,  than  of  a- 
man  versed  in  the  world. 

After  passing  so  free  a  censure  upon  a  book 
which  for  these  hundred  years  and  upwards 
has  met  with  the  most  universal  approbation, 
f  am  obliged  in  my  own  defence  to  transcribe 
some  of  tbe  many  passages  I  formerly  collected 
for  the  use  of  my  first  charge,  sir  Marmaduke 
Lisard.  It  would  be  endless  should  I  point 
out  the  frequent  tautologies  and  drctHnlo- 
cutions  that  occur  in  every  page,  which  do, 
as  it  were,  rarify,  instead  of  condennng  bis. 
thoughts  and  matter.  It  was,  in  all  proba^ 
bility,  his  application  to  the  law  that  gave  him 
a  habit  of  being* so  wordy;  of  which  1  shall* 
put  down  two  or  three  examples. 

1'  That  all  records,  wherein  there  was  any 
memory  or  mention  of  the  king's  attainder, 
should  be  defaced,  cancelled,  and  taken  off  the 
file. — Divers  secret  and  nimble  scouts  and  spies, 
&c.  to  learn,  search,  and  discover  all  the  cir-. 
cumstances  and  particulars.— To  assail,  sap,and 
work  into  the  constancy  of  sir  Robert  Clifford.' 

I  leave  the  following  passages  to  every  one's 
consideration,  without  making  any  farther  re- 
marks upon  them. 

'  He  should  be  well  enough  able  to  scatter 
the  Irish  as  a  flight  of  birds,  aod  rattle  away  • 
his  swarm  of  bees  with  their  king.— The  rebeW 
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Ue  the  watetB  io  Italy,  that  bt  misfat  fi^  the 
better,  casting  tbe  net  not  out  of  St.  Peter's, 
but  out.of  Borgia's  bark«— And  therefore  upon 
tbe  first  gram  of  incense  that  was  sacriBced 
apon  the  altar  of  peace  at  Bulloigne,  Perkin 
was  snx>ked  away «— This  was  the  end  of  this 
little  cockatrice  of  a  king,  that  was  able  to 
destroy  those  that  dul  not  espy  him  first. — It 
wat  i»bsenred,  that  the  great  tempest  which 
drove  Philip  into  England,  blew  down  the 
Golden  Eagle  from  the  spire  of  St.  Paul's; 
and  in  tbe  fall,  it  Mi  upon  a  sign  of  the  Black 
Eagle,  which  was  in  Paul's  church-yard,  in  the 
place  where  the  school-house  now  standeth, 
and  battered  it,  and  broke  it  down:  which  was 
a  strange  8t(x>ping  of  a  hawk  upon  a  fowl. — 
The  king  began  to  find  where  bis  shoe  did 
wring  himd — In  whose  bosom  or  budget  most 
of  Perkin's  secrets  were  laid  up«— One  might 
know  afar  off  where  the  owl  was  by  the  flight 
of  birds. — Bold  men,  and  careless  of  fame,  and 
that  took  toll  of  their  master's  grist — Empson 
and  Dudley  would  have  cut  another  chop  out 
of  him.— Peter  Hialas,  some  call  him  Elias ; 
surely  he  was  tbe  forerunner  of,  &c. — Lionel, 
bishop  of  Concordia,  was  sent  as  nuncio,  &c 
but,  notwithstanding  be  had  a  good  ominous 
name  to  have  made  a  peace,  nothing  followed.— > 
Taxing  him  for  a- great  taxer  of  his  people. — 
Not  by  proclamations,  but  by  court-fiimes, 
which  commonly  print  better  than  printed 
proclamations. — Sir  Edward  Poynings  was  en- 
forced to  make  a  wild  chace  upon  tbe  wild 
Irishd — ^In  sparing  of  blood  fay  tbe  bleeding  of 
•o  much  treasure.— And  although  his  own  case 
bad  both  steel  and  parchment  more  than  the 
other ;  that  is  to  say,  a  conquest  in  tbe  field, 
and  an  act  of  parliament — ^That  pope  knowing 
that  king  Henry  the  Sixth  was  reputed  in  the 
worid  abroad  but  for  a  simple  man,  was  afraid 
it  would  but  diminish  the  estimation  of  that 
kind  of  honour,  if  there  were  not  a  distance 
kept  between  innocents  and  saints.'    • 

Not  to  trouble  my  reader  with  any  more 
instances  of  the  like  nature,  I  must  observe 
that  tbe  whole  work  is  ill  conducted,  and  tbe 
story  of  Parkin  Warbeck  (which  should  have 
been  only  like  an  episode  in  a  poem)  Is  spun 
out  to  near  a  third  part  of  the  hook.  The 
character  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  at  the  end, 
Ji  rather  an  abstract  of  his  history  than  a  cha- 


my  lord  Verulam,  that  be  lived  io  an  a^ 
wherein  chaste  and  correct  writing  was  not 
in  fashion,  and  when  pedantry  was  tbe  oiode 
even  at  court ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  tbe 
prevalent  humour  of  the  times  bore  down  Us 
genius,  though  superior  in  force,  perbapa,  Co 
any  of  our  countrymen  that  have  ettlier  foae 
before  or  succeeded  bim« 
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Nnn  cfo  ilUm  mihi  dotein  ewe  pato,  i] 
Sed  pacttdlkin  et  podoraa  ci  Mdaum 


A  woman**  Ime  dowry,  !■  ny  opinkM,  is  ir»«  «.-.  wnk» 
U  osnalljr  to  c«U«d ;  bat  virtne,  iiMNleily,  and  mrraiard 
dcsiret. 

A  HEALTHY  old  fdlow,  that  u  not  a  f6ol»  is 
the  happiest  creature  living.     It  is  at  that 
time  of  life  only,  men  enjoy  their  Cscoltiet 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.    It  it  then  we 
have  nothing  to  manage,  as  the  phrase  Is;  we 
speak  the  downright  truth,  and  whether  tlie 
rest  of  the  world  will  give  us  the  privilege  or 
not,  we  have  so  little  to  ask  of  them,  that  we 
can  take  it    I  shall  he  very  free  with  the 
women  from  this  one  consideration ;  and,  bav^ 
ing  nothing  to  desire  of  them,  shall  treat  then 
as  they  stand  in  nature,  and  as  they  aie  adorn- 
ed with  virtue,  and  not  as  they  are  pleased  to 
form  and  disguise  themselves.    A  set  of  fbpa, 
from  one  generation  to  another,  has  nsade  suck 
a  pother  with  '  bright  eyes,  tbe  fiair  sex,  tbe 
charms,  tbe  air,'  and  something  so  incapable 
to  be  expressed  but  with  a  sigh,  that  the  crea- 
tures have  uttcriy  gone  out  of  their  very  beings 
and  there  are  no  women  in  all  the  worid.    If 
they  are  not  nymphs,  shepherdesses,  graces, 
or  goddesses,  they  are  to  a  woman,  all  of  then 
'  the  ladies.'  Get  to  a  christening  at  any  alley 
in  the  town,  and  at  the  meanest  artificer's, 
and  the  word  is,  *  Well,  who  takes  care  of  the 
ladies?*  I  have  taken  notice  that  ever  since 
the  word  Forsooth  was  banished  for  Madam, 
the  word  Woman  has  been  discarded  for  Lady. 
And  as  there  is  now  never  a  woman  in  England, 
I  hope  I  may  talk  of  wooMn  without  ofienoe 
to  the  ladies.    What  puts  me  in  this  present 
disposition  to  tell  them  their  own,  is,  that  in 
the  holy  week  I  very  civilly  desired  all  delia- 
quents  in  point  of  chastity  to  make  i 
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•ervanti  of  criminals  of  condition.  A  poor 
chamber* maid  haa  sent  in  ten  shillings  out  of 
her  hush- money,  to  expiate  her  guilt  of  being 
in  her  mistress's  secret ;  but  says  she  dare  not 
ask  her  ladyship  for  any  thing,  for  she  is  not 
to  suppose  that  she  is  locked  up  with  a  young 
gentleman,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
three  hours  together,  for  any  harm ;  but,  as 
my  lady  is  a  person  of  great  sense,  the  girl 
does  nut  know  but  that  they  were  reading 
some  good  book  together;  but  because  she 
fears  it  may  be  otherwise,  she  has  sent  her  ten 
shillings  for  the  guilt  of  concealing  it.  We  have 
a  thimble  from  a  country  girl  that  owns  she 
has'  bad  dreams  of  a  fine  gentleman  who  comes 
to  their  bouse,  who  gave  her  balf-a-crown,  and 
Old  her  have  a  care  of  the  men  in  this  town ; 
but  she  thinks  he  does  not  mean  what  he  says, 
and  sends  the  thimble  because  she  does  not 
hate  him  as  she  ought.  The  ten  shillings,  this 
thimble,  and  an  occamy  spoon  from  some  other 
unknown  poor  sinner,  are  all  tbe  atonement 
which  is  made  for  the  body  of  sin  in  London 
and  Westminster.  I  have  computed  that  there 
is  one  in  every  three  hundred  who  is  not  chaste ; 
and  if  that  be  a  modest  computation,  how  great 
a  number  are  those  who  make  no  account  of 
my  admonition  !  It  might  be  expected  one  or 
two  of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  honest, 
might,  out  of  mere  charity  and  compassion  to 
iniquity,  as  it  is  a  misfortune,  have  done  some- 
thing upon  so  good  a  time  as  that  wherein 
they  were  solicited.  But  major  Crab-tree,  a 
sour  pot  companion  of  mine,  says,  the  two 
hundried  ninety  and  nine  are  one  way  or  other  as 
little  virtuous  as  the  three  hundredth  unchaste 
woman — I  would  say  lady.  It  is  certain.  Chat 
we  are  infested  with  a  parcel  of  Jilflirts,  who 
are  not  capable  of  being  mothers  of  brave  men, 
for  the  infant  partakes  of  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  its  mother.  We  see  tbe  unaccount- 
able effects  which  sudden  frights  and  longings 
have  upon  the  offspring ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  the  ordinary  way  of  thinking  of 
the  mother  has  its  influence  upon  what  she 
bears  about  her  nine  months.  Thus,  from  the 
want  of  care  in  this  particular  of  choosing 
wives,  you  see  men  after  much  care,  labour, 
and  study,  surprised  with .  prodigious  starts  of 
ill-nature  and  passion,  that  can  be  accounted 
for  no  otherwise  but  from  hence,  that  it  grew 
upon  them  in  embryo,  and  the  roan  was  deter- 
mined surly,  peevish,  fhiward,  sullen,  or  out- 
rageous, before  he  saw  the  light  The  last 
time  I  was  in  a  public  place  I  fell  in  love  by 
proxy  for  sir  Harry  Lizard.  The  young  woman 
happens  to  be  of  quality.  Her  father  was  a 
gentleman  of  as  noble  a  disposition  as  any 
I  ever  met  with.  The  widow,  her  mother, 
under  whose  wing  she  loves  to  appear,  and  is 
proud  of  it,  is  a  pattern  to  persons  of  condition. 
Good  sense,  heightened  and  exerted  with  good 
^eedmg,  is  the  parent's  distinguishing  cha- 


racter; and  if  we  eaii  get  this  young  woman 
into  our  family,  we  shall  think  we  have  a  much 
better  purchase  than  others,  who,  without  het 
good  qualities,  may  bring  into  theirs  the  greatest 
accession  of  riches.  I  sent  sir  Harry  by  last 
night's  post  (he  following  letter  on  the  subject. 

'  DEAR  S/K  HARRY, 

*  Upon  our  last  parting,  and  as  I  had  just 
mounted  the  little  roan  I  am  so  fond  of,  you 
called  me  back ;  and  when  I  stooped  to  you, 
you  squeezed  me  by  tbe  hand,  and  with  allu- 
sion to  some  pleasant  discourse  we  had  had  a 
day  or  two  before  in  the  bouse,  concerning  the 
present  mercantile  way  of  contracting  mar- 
riages, with  a  smile  and  a  blush  jrou  bid  me 
look  upon  some  women  for  yon,  and  send  word 
how  they  went.  1  did  not  see  one  to  my  mind 
till  tbe  last  opera  before  Easter.  I  assure  you 
I  have  been  as  unquiet  ever  since,  as  I  wish 
you  were  till  you  had  her.  Her  height,  her 
complexion,  and  every  thing  but  her  age,  which 
is  under  twenty,  are  veiy  much  to  my  satis- 
faction: there  is  an  ingenuous  shame  In  her 
eyes,  which  is  to  the  mind  what  the  bloom  of' 
youth  is  to  the  body ;  neither  implies  that 
there  are  virtuous  habits  and  accomplishments 
already  attained  by  the  possessor,  but  they 
certainly  show  an  unprejudiced  capacity  to- 
wards them.  As  to  the  circumstance  of  tliis 
young  woman's  age,  I  am  reconciled  to  her 
want  of  years,  because  she  pretends  to  nothing 
above  them ;  you  do  not  see  in  her  tbe  odious 
forwardness  to  I  know  not  what,  as  in  the  as- 
sured countenances,  naked  bosoms,  and  con- 
fident glances  of  her  cotemporaries. 

*  I  will  vouch  for  her,  that  you  will  have  her 
whole  heart,  if  you  can  win  it ;  she  is  in  no 
familiarities  with  the  fops,  her  fan  has  never 
been  yet  out  of  her  own  hand,  and  her  bro- 
ther's face  is  the  only  man's  she  jver  looked 
in  stedfastly.     . 

*  When  I  have  gone  thus  far,  and  told  you 
that  I  am  very  confident  of  her  as  to  her  virtue 
and  education,  1  may  speak  a  little  freely  to 
you  as  you  are  a  young  man.  There  is  a  dig- 
nity in  the  young  lady's  beauty,  when  it  shall 
become  her  to  receive  your  friends  with  a  good 
air,  and  affable  countenance ;  when  she  is  to 
represent  that  part  of  you  which  you  must 
delight  in,  the  frank  and  cheerful  reception 
of  your  friends,  her  beauties  Will  do  as  much 
honour  to  your  table,  as  they  will  give  yoa 
pleasure  in  your  bed. 

'  It  is  no  small  instance  of  felicity  to  have  a 
woman,  from  whose  behaviour  your  friends  are 
more  endeared  to  you ;  and  for  whose  sake 
your  children  are  as  much  valued  as  for  your 
own. 

'  It  is  not  for  me  to  celebrate  the  lovely 
height  of  her  forehead,  the  soft  pulp  of  her 
lips,  or  to  describe  tbe  amiable  profile  which 
her  fine  hair,  cheeks,  and  neck>  made  to  th* 
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beholders  that  night,  but  thall  leave  them  to 
your  own  observation  when  you  cooie  to  town  ; 
which  you  may  do  at  your  leisure,  aud  be  time 
enough,  for  there  are  many  in  town  richer 
than  her  whom  I  recommend. 

'  I  am  Sir,  your  most  obedient 

'  and  most  humble  servant, 

«  NESTOR  IRONSIDE.* 


^^^t*^**^'^* 
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MulU  poUns,  tortenupe  animo  miieratiu  iniqnam. 
Virg.  £n.  vi.  SSS. 

^rack  with  eompaaion  of  «o  nA  a  aUl«. 

In  compassion  to  those  gloomy  mortals,  who 
by  their  unbelief  are  rendered  incapable  of 
feeling  those  impressions  of  joy  and  hope 
which  the  celebration  of  the  late  glorious  fes- 
tival naturally  leaves  on  the  mind  of  a  Chris- 
tian, 1  shall  in  this  paper  endeavour  to  evince 
that  there  are  grounds  to  expect  a  future  state, 
without  supposing  in  the  reader  any  faith  at 
all,  not  even  the  belief  of  a  Deity.  Let  the 
most  'stedfast  unbeliever  open  his  eyes,  and 
lake  a  survey  of  the  sensible  world,  aud  then 
say  if  there  be  not  a  connexion,  and  adjustment, 
and  exact  and  constant  order  discoverable  in 
all  the  parts  of  it.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the 
thing  itself  is  evident  to  all  our  fadulties.  Look 
into  the  animal  system,  the  passions,  senses, 
and  locomotive  powers ;  is  not  the  like  contri- 
vance and  propriety  observable  in  these  too  ? 
Are  they  not  fitted  to  certain  ends,  and  are 
they  not  by  nature  directed  to  proper  objects  ? 
Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  smallest  bodies 
should,  by  a  management  superior  to  the  wit 
bf  man,  be  di^^posed  in  the  most  excellent 
manner  agreeable^to  their  respective  natures. ; 
and  yet  the  spirits  or  souls  of  men  be  neglected, 
or  managed  by  such  rules  as  fall  short  of  man's 
understanding  ?  Shall  every  other  passion  be 
rightly  placed  by  nature,  and  shall  that  appe- 
tite of  immortality  natural  to  all  mankind  be 
alone  misjilaced,  or  designed  to  be  frustrated  ? 
Shall  the  industrious  application  of  the  inferior 
animal  powers  in  the  meanest  vocations  be 
answered  by  the  ends  we  propose,  and  shall 
tiot  the  generous  efforts  of  a  virtuous  mind  be 
rewarded  Mn  a  word,  shall  the  corporeal  world 
be  all  order  an^  harmony,  the  intellectual,  dis- 
cord and  confusion  ?  He  who  is  bigot  enough 
to  believe  these  things,  must  bid  adieu  to  that 
natural  rule  of '  reasoning  ftrom  analogy ;'  must 
^n  counter  to  that  maxim  of  common  sense, 
'  That  men  ought  to  form  their  judgments  of 
things  unexperienced,  from  what  they  have 
expeHenoed.' 

If  any  thing  looks  like  a  recompense  of  ca- 
jamltous  rirtuc  on  this  side  the  grave,  it  is  either 
an  assurance  that  thereby  we  obtain  the  favour 
and  protection  of  heaven,  and  shall,  whatever 
jefnii*  .|g  in  this,  in  another  life  meetwiih  a  just 


return ;  or  else  that  applause  and  reputation 
which  is  thought  to  attend  virtuous  actions 
The  former  of  these,  our  free-thinkers,  out  o 
their  singular  wisdom  and  benevolence  to  maD 
kind^  endeavour  to  erase  from  the  minds  o 
men.    The  latter  can  never  be  justly  tlistri 
buted  in  this  life,  where  to  many  ill  acticnaai* 
reputable,  and  so  many  good  actions  disea 
teemed  or  misinterpreted ;  where  subtle  hypo- 
crisy is  placed  in  the  most  engaging  light,  and 
modest  virtue  lies  concealed ;  where  the  heart 
and  the  soul  are  hid  from  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
the  eyes  of  men  are  dimmed  and  vitiated. 
Plato's  sense  in  relation  to  this  point  is  eon- 
Uined  in  his  Gorgias,  where  he  introduces 
Socrates  speaking  after  this  manner. 

*  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Saturn  provided  by  a 
law,  which  the  gods  have  since  continued  down 
to  this  time.  That  thvf  who  had  lived  virtuously 
and  piously  upon  earth,  should  after  death  en- 
joy a  life  full  of  happiness,  in  certain  islands 
appointed  for  the  habitation  of  the  blessed : 
but  that  such  as  have  lived  wickedly  should  go 
into  the  receptacle  of  damned  souls,  named 
Tartarus,  there  to  suffer  the  punishments  tbey 
deserved.  But  in  all  the  reign  of  Saturn,  mud 
ill  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jove,  living 
judges  were  appointed,  by  whom  each  person 
was  judged  in  his  lifetime,  in  the  same  day 
on  which  he  was  to  die.  The  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  they  often  passed  wrong  judge- 
ments. Pluto,  therefore,  who  presided  in  Tar- 
tarus, aud  the  guardians  of  the  blessed  islands, 
finding  that,  on  the  other  side,  many  unfit  perw 
sons  were  sent  to  their  respective  dominions, 
complained  to  Jove,  who  promised  to  redress 
the  evil.  He  added.  The  reason  of  these  un- 
just  proceedings  are  that  men  are  judged  in 
the  body.  Hence  many  conceal  the  blemishes 
and  imperfections  of  their  minds  by  beauty, 
birth,  and  riches ;  not  to  mention,  that  at  the 
time  of  trial  there  are  crowds  of  witnesses  to 
attest  their  having  lived  well.  These  things 
mislead  the  judges,  who  being  themselves  also 
of  the  number  of  the  living,  are  surrounded 
each  with  his  own  body,  as  with  a  veil  thrown 
over  his  mind.  For  the  future,  therefore,  it 
is  my  intention  that  men  do  not  come  on  their 
trial  till  after  death,  when  they  shall  apjMrar 
before  the  judge,  disrobed  of  all  their  corporeal 
ornaments.  The  judge  himself  too  shall  be  a 
pure  unveiled  spirit,  beholding  the  very  soul, 
the  naked  soul  of  the  party  before  him.  With 
this  view  I  have  already  constituted  ray  sons^ 
Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  Judges,  who  are 
natives  of  Asia ;  and  ifeacus,  a  native  of  Europe. 
These,  after  death,  shall  hold  their  court  in  a 
certain  meadow,  from  which  there  arc  two 
roads,  leading  the  one  to  Tartarus  the  other  to 
the  Islands  of  "  the  blessed." ' 

From  this,  as  from  numberless  other  passages 
of  his  writings,  may  be  seen  Plato's  opinion  of 
a  future  state.    A  thing  therefore  in  regard  ta 
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lis  to  comfortable,  in  iUelf  aojust  andexoelleDt, 
a  thing  so  agreeable  to  tbe  analogy  of  nature, 
and  80  universally  credited  by  all  ordtfn  and 
ranks  of  men,  of  all  nations  and  ages,  what  is 
it  that  should  move  a  few  men  to  reject  ? 
Surely  there  must  be  something  of  prejudice 
in  the  case.  I  appeal  to  the  secret  thoughts 
of  a  free-thinker,  if  he  does  not  argue  within 
himself  after  this  manner:  *  The  senses  and 
faculties  1  enjoy  at  present  are  visibly  designed 
to  repair  or  preserve  the  body  from  the  injuries 
it  is  liable  to  in  its  present  circumstances. 
But  in  an  eternal  state,  where  no  decays  are 
to  be  repaired,  no  outward  injuries  to  be  fenced 
against,  where  there  are  no  flesh  and  bones, 
nerves  or  blood-vessels,  there  will  certainly  he 
none  of  the  senses :  and  that  there  should  be 
a  state  of  life  without  the  senses  is  incon- 
ceivable.' 

But  as  this  manner  of  reasoning  proceeds 
from  a  poverty  of  imagination,  and  narrowness 
of  soul  in  those  that  use  it,  1  shall  endeavour 
to  remedy  those  defects,  and  open  their  views, 
by  laying  before  them  a  case  which,  being  na- 
turtilly  possible,  may  perhaps  reconcile  them 
to  the  belief  of  wl^it  is  supematurally  revealed. 

Let  us  suppose^a  person  blind  and  deaf  from 
bis  birth,  who,  being  grown  to  man's  estate,  is, 
by  the  dead  palsy,  or  some  other  cause  deprived 
of  bis  feeling,  tasting,  and  smelling,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  tbe  impediment  of  bis  hear- 
ing removed,  and  the  film  taken  from  his  eyes. 
What  the  five  senses  are  to  us,  that  the  touch, 
taste,  and  smell,  were  to  him.  And  any  other 
ways  of  perception  of  a  more  refined  and  ex- 
tensive nature  were  to  him  as  inconceivable, 
as  to  us  those  are  which  will  one  day  be 
adapted  to  perceive  those  things  which  '  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  tbe  heart  of  roan  to  conceive.' 
And  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  in  him  to 
conclude,  that  the  loss  of  those  three  senses 
could  not  possibly  be  succeeded  by  any  new 
inlets  of  perception,  as  in  a  modem  free- 
thinker to  imagine  there  can  be  no  state  of  life 
and  perception  without  the  senses  he  enjoys 
at  present.  Let  us  further  suppose  the  same 
person's  eyes,  at  their  first  opening,  to  be 
struck  with  a  great  variety  of  the  most  gay  and 
pleasing  objects,  and  bis  ears  with  a  melodious 
concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Be- 
hold him  amazed,  ravished,  transported ;  and 
you  have  some  distant  representation,  some 
faint  and  glimmering  idea  of  the  ecstatic  state 
of  the  soul  in  that  article  in  which  she  emerges 
from  this  sepulchre  of  flesh  into  life  and  im- 
mortality. 

N.  B.  It  has  been  observed  by  the  Cliris- 
tians,  that  a  certain  iogenkius  foreigner,*  who 


*  M.  Dealandw,  wtio  ww  «  fkrce4Mnker,  and  haA  fmb- 
JIdied  a  historical  li«t  of  ail  who  died  lanching.  He  had 
tlie  tmall-poz  here  In  England,  of  which  he  recovered. 


has  published  many  exemplary  jetts  for  fbe 
use  of  persons  in  the  article  of  death,  was  very 
much  out  of  humour  in  a  late  fit  of  sickness, 
till  be  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 


«««'^«^^«^««««««^*« 
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iEtJH  parentnra  pcjor  srb  tulfc 

N06  neqoiom,  moz  daCnroa 

Profoilem  vltiosiorcBi. 

Hot,  JJb,  5.  Od,yi,  46, 

Oar  fiithen  have  been  worse  than  theirs. 

And  we  than  oon :  next  age  will  see 

A  race  more  profligate  than  we.      Roscommon, 

Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moscbos  are  the 
most  famous  amongst  the  Greek  writers  of 
pastorals.  The  two  latter  of  these  are  judged  to 
be  Isr  short  of  Theocritus,  whom  I  shall  speak 
of  more  largely,  because  he  rivals  the  greatest 
of  all  poeU,  Virgil  himself  He  hath  the  ad- 
vantage confessedly  of  the  Latin,  in  coming 
before  him,  and  writing  in  a  tongue  more  pro- 
per for  pastoral.  Tbe  softness  of  the  Doric 
dialect,  which  this  poet  is  said  to  have  im- 
proved beyond  any  who  came  before  him,  is 
what  tbe  ancient  Roman  writers  owned  their 
language  could  not  approach.  But  besides 
this  beauty,  he  seems  to  me  to  have  had  a  soul 
more  softly  and  tenderly  inclined  to  this  way 
of  writing  than  Virgil,  whose  genius  led  him 
naturally  to  sublimity.  It  is  true  th»t  the 
great  Roman,  by  the  niceness  of  his  judgment, 
and  great  command  of  himself,  has  acquitted 
himself  dexterously  this  way.  But  a  penetra. 
ting  judge  will  find  there  the  seeds  of  tb&t  fire 
which  burned  afterwards  so  bright  in  tbe  Geo'.- 
gics,  and  blazed  out  in  the  iEneid.  I  must  cot, 
however,  dissemble  that  these  bold  strokes  ap- 
pear chiefly  in  those  Eclogues  of  Virgil  which 
ought  not  to  be  numbered  amongst  his  pasto- 
rals, which  are  indeed  generally  thought  to  be 
all  of  tbe  pastoral  kfnd ;  but  by  the  best  judges 
are  only  called  bis  select  poems,  as  the  word 
Eclogue  originally  means. 

Those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  consult 
Scaliger's  comparison  of  these  two  poets,  will 
find  that  Theocritiu  hath  outdone  him  in 
those  very  passages  which  the  critic  bath  pro* 
duced  in  honour  of  Viigil.  There  is,  iq  short« 
more  innocence,  simplicity,  and  whatever  else 
hath  been  laid  down  as  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  pastoral,  in  the  Greek  than  the  Ro- 
man :  and  all  arguments  from  the  exactness, 
propriety,  conciseness,  and  nobleness  of  Virgil, 
may  very  well  be  turned  against  him.  There  is, 
indeed,  sometimes  a  grossness  and  clownisbness 
in  Theocritus,  which  Virgil,  who  borrowed  hin 
greatest  beauties  from  him,  hath  avoided.  I 
will,  however,  add,  that  Virgil  out  of  the  ev 
cellence  of  genius  only,  hath  come  short  of 
Theocritus :  and  had  possibly  excelled  him,  if 
in  greater  subjects  he  had  not  been  bom  to 
excel  all  mankind. 
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The  Italians' «er€  the  first  aaM>iigst  tbe  no- 
tlenis  that  fell  into  pastoral  writinip.  It  is 
observed,  that  the  people  of  that  nation  are 
▼ery  profound  and  abstruse  in  tbeir  poetry  as 
well  as  politics;  fond  of  surprising  conceits 
and  far-fetched  imaginations,  and  labour 
chiefly  to  say  what  was  never  said  before. 
From  persons  of  this  character,  how  can  we 
expect  that  air  of  simplicity  and  truth  which 
hath  been  proved  so  essential  to  shepherds? 
There  are  two  pastoral  plays  in  this  language, 
which  they  boast  of  as  the  most  elegant  per- 
formances in  poetry  that  the  latter  ages  have 
produced ;  the  Aminta  of  Tasso,  and  Guarini's 
Pastor  Fido.  In  these  the  names  of  the  per^ 
sons  are  indeed  pastoral,  and  the  sylvan  gods, 
the  dryads,  and  the  satyrs, '  appointed  with 
the  equipage  of  antiquity;  but  neither  the 
language,  sentiments,  passions,  or  designs,  like 
those  of  the  pretty  triflers  in  Virgil  and  Theo> 
critus.  I  shall  produce  an  example  out  of  each, 
which  are  commonly  taken  notice  of,  as  pat- 
terns of  the  Italian  way  of  thinking  in  pastoral. 
Sylvia,  in  Tasso's  poem,  enters  adorned  with  a 
garland  of  flowers,  and  views  herself  in  a  foun- 
tain with  such  self-admiration,  that  she  breaks 
out  into  a  speech  to  the  flowers  on  her  head, 
and  tells  them,  '  she  doth  not  wear  them  to 
adorn  herself,  but  to  make  them  ashamed.' 
In  the  Pastor  Fido,  a  shepherdess  reasons  after 
an  abstruse  philosophical  manner  about  tbe 
violence  of  love,  and  expostulates  with  the 
gods, '  for  making  laws  so  rigorous  to  restrain 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  us  invincible 
desires.'  Whoever  can  bear  these,  may  be 
assured  he  hath  no  taste  for  pastoral. 

When  I  am  speaking  of  tbe  Italians,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  by  Sannaaa- 
rius.  He  hath  changed  tbe  scene  in  this  kind 
of  poetry  from  woods  and  lawns,  to  tbe  barren 
beach  and  boundless  ocean:  introduces  sea- 
calves  in  the  room  of  kids  and  Iambs,  sea- 
mews  for  tbe  lark  and  the  linnet,  and  presents 
his  mistress  with  oysters  instead  of  fhiits  and 
flowers.  How  good  soever  bis  style  and  thoughts 
may  be»  yet  who  can  pardon  him  for  his  ar- 
bitrary change  of  the  sweet  manners  and 
pleasing  ol^Jects  of  the  country,  for  what  in 
their  own  nature  are  uncomfortable  and  dread- 
ful ?  I  think  he  hath  few  or  no  followers,  or, 
if  any,  such  as  knew  little  of  his  beauties,  and 
only  copied  his  faults,  and  so  are  lost  and  for- 
gotten* 

The  French  are  so  far  fhmi  thinking  ab- 
strusely, that  they  often  seem  not  to  think  at 
all.  It  is  all  a  run  of  numbers,  common-place 
descriptions  of  woods,  floods,  groves,  loves,  &c. 
Iliose  who  write  the  most  accurately  foil  into 
the  manner  of  their  country,  which  is  gallantry.. 
I  cannot  better  illustrate  what  I  would  say  of 
tbe  French  than  by  tbe  dress  in  which  they 
make  their  shepherds  appear  in  tbeir  pastoral 
interludes  upon  the  stage,  as  I  find  it  described 


by,  a  celebrated  author.  *  Tba  sbejJwrds/ 
salth  be,  '-are  all  embroklered,  and  acquit  chcas- 
selves  in  a  bail  better  than  our  English  dancing- 
masters.  I  have  seen  a  couple  of  rivers  ap- 
pear in  red-stockings;  and  Alpheus,  insteail 
of  having  his  bead  covered  with  sedges  And 
bull-rusbes,  making  love  in  a  fair  full- bottomed 
pcrriwig  and  a  phime  of  feathers ;  but  with  a 
voice  so  full  of  sbakes  and  quavers*  that  1  should 
have  thought  tbe  murmurs  of  a  country  btook 
the  moch  mora  agreeable  music.* 


No.  t9.]     Tuiaday^  April  14,  1713. 

Ride  St  vapli Jfiir/.  lib. «.  Eplf .  xH.  L 

Laoch  If  yoo  are  wus. 

In  order  to  look  Into  any  person's  temper, 
I  generally  make  my  first  observation  upon  hift 
laugh,  whether  be  is  easily  moved,  and  what 
are  the  passages  which  throw  him  into  that 
agreeable  kind  of  eonvubion.  People  are  never 
so  much  unguarded,  as  when  they  are  pleased  ^ 
and  laughter  being  a  visible  symptom  of  soow 
inward  satisfaction,  it  is  then,  if  ever,  we  May 
believe  tbe  face.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better 
index  to  point  us  to  the  particnlarities  of  the 
mind  than  this,  which  is  in  itself  one  of  tbe 
chief  distinctions  of  our  rationality.  For,  aa 
Milton  saysy 

* Smiles  from  reason  flow,  to  brotes  deDy*d, 

And  are  of  love  tbe  tbod  — » 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general  under  this  head» 
that  the  laugh  of  men  of  wit  is  for  tbe  most  part 
but  a  faint  constrained  kind  of  half-laugh,  as 
such  persons  are  never  without  some  diffidence 
about  them :  but  that  of  fools  is  the  most  ho» 
nest,  natural,  open  laugh  in  the  world. 

I  have  often  had  thoughts  of  writing  a  trea<^ 
tise  upon  this  faculty,  wherein  I  would  have 
laid  down  rules  for  the  better  regulation  of  it 
at  the  theatre.  1  would  have  critkised  on  the 
laughs  now  in  vogtie,  by  which  our  comic 
writers  might  the  better  know  how  to  trans- 
port an  audience  into  this  pleasing  aflfection. 
I  had  set  apart  a  chapter  for  a  dissertation  on 
the  talents  of  some  of  otir  modem  comedians  ; 
and  as  it  was  the  manner  of  Plutareh  to  draw 
comparisons  of  his  heroes  and  orators,  to  set 
their  actkins  and  eloquence  in  a  fairer  light ; 
so  I  would  have  made  the  parallel  of  Pinketb- 
■uin,  NorriSy  and  Bullock ;  and  so  far  sbowo 
their  different  methods  of  raising  mirth,  that 
any  one  should  be  able  to  distinguisb  whether 
tbe  jest  was  the  poet's  or  the  actor's. 

As  the  playhouse  aflbrds  us  tbe  most  oec»> 
slops  of  observing  upon  the  behaviour  of  the 
foce,  it  may  be  useful  (for  the  directfon  of  those 
who  would  be  critics  this  way)  te  remark,  that 
the  virgin  ladies  luually  dispose  themsdvea  in 
tbe  front  of  tbe  boxes,  tbe  young  nMirried  wo- 
men compose  .the  second  row,  while  the  rear 
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k  genermlly  maito  ap  of  noUien  of  lon|f  stand- 
iop,  midestgninf^  maids,  and  oontented  widows. 
Wboevor  ^l  vast  his  eye  upon  tfaem  under 
ibis  view,  darin|^  tbe  representation  of  a  play, 
will  find  ne  so  for  in  the  right,  that  a  double 
-entendre  strikes  tbe  first  row  into  an  affected 
levity,  or  careless  indolence,  the  second  will 
venture  at  a  smile,  but  tbe  third  take  the  con- 
ceit entirely,  and  express  their  mirth  in  a 
^lewnri^t  laugh. 

When  I  descend  to  particulars,  I  And  the 
reserved  prude  will  relapse  into  a  smile  at  the 
extravagant  freedoms  of  tbe  coquette;  tbe 
coquette  in  her  turn  laughs  at  the  starchness 
«nd  awkward  aflbctation  of  the  prude;  the 
man  of  letters  is  tickled  with  the  vanity  and 
Ignorance  of  the  fop ;  and  the  fbp  conresses  his 
ridicule  at  the  unpoHteness  of  the  pedant. 

I  fancy  we  may  range  the  several  kinds  of 
laughers  under  the  following  heads : 

The  Dimplers. 
The  Smilers. 
Tbe  Laughers* 
Tbe  Grinners. 
Tbe  Horse-laughers. 

Ttie  dhnple  is  practised  to  give  a  grace  to 
Ibe  features,  and  is  frequently  made  a  bait  to 
entangle  a  gaaing  lover;  this  was  called  by 
tbe  ancients  tbe  Chian  laugh. 

The  smile  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
"the  fair  sex,  and  their  male  retinue.  It  ex- 
presses our  satisfaction  in  a  silent  sort  of  ap- 
probation, doth  not  too  much  disorder  tbe 
features,  and  is  practised  by  lovers  of  tbe  most 
delicate  address.  This  tender  motion  of  the  phy- 
siognomy the  ancients  called  the  Ionic  laugh. 

l*he  laugh  among  us  is  the  common  Risus  of 
tbe  ancients. 

Tbe  grin  by  writers  of  antiquity  is  called  the 
Syncrusian;  and  was  then,  as  it  is  at  this  time, 
made  use  of  to  display  a  heautifol  set  of  teeth. 

The  borse-laugb,  or  the  Sardonic,  is  made 
'  use  of  with  great  success  in  all  kinds  of  dispu- 
i«tion.  The  proficients  in  this  kind,  by  a  well- 
timed  laugh,  will  bafi9e  the  most  solid  argu- 
ment. This  upon  all  occaskms  supplies  tbe 
want  of  reason,  is  alwau  received  with  great 
applause  in  coffee-house  disputes;  and  that 
side  tbelaugh  joins  with,  is  generally  observed 
to  gain  the  better  of  his  antagonist. 

Tbe  prude  hath  a  wonderful  esteem  for  the 
Chian  laugh  or  dimple :  she  looks  upon  all  the 
Jther  kinds  of  laughter  as  excesses  of  levity ; 
and  is  never  seen  upon  the  most  extravagant 
jests  to  disorder  her  countenance  with  the 
tiiffle  of  a  smile.  Her  lips  are  composed  with 
a  primness  peculiar  to  her  character,  all  her 
modesty  seems  collected  into  her  face,  and  she 
bot  very  rarely  takes  the  freedom  to  sink  ber 
cheek  into  a  dimple. 

Tbe  young  widow  is  only  a  Chian  for  a  time ; 
ber  smiles  are  confined  by  decorum,  and  she  is 


obliged  to  make  ber  face  sympathize  with  ber 
habit;,  she  looks  demure  by  art,  and  by  tbe 
strictest  ndcs  of  decency  is  never  allowed  the 
smile  till  the  first  offer  or  advance  towards  ber 
is  over. 

The  effeminate  fbp,  who  by  tbe  kmg  exercise 
of  his  countenance  at  tbe  glass,  bath  reduced 
it  to  an  exact  discipline,  may  claim  a  place  in 
this  clan.  Voo  see  him  upon  any  occasion,  to 
give  spirit  to  bis  discourse,  admire  bis  owa 
eloquence  by  a  dimple. 

The  Ionics  are  those  ladies  that  take  a  greater 
liberty  with  their  features ;  yet  even  these  may 
be  said  to  smother  a  laugh,  as  the  former  to 
stifle  a  smile. 

The  beau  is  an  Ionic  out  of  complaisance^ 
and  practises  tbe  smile  the  better  to  sympathise 
with  tbe  fair.  He  will  sometimes  join  in  « 
laugh  to  humour  the  spleen  of  a  lady,  or  ap* 
plaud  a  piece  of  wit  of  his  own,  but  always 
takes  care  to  confine  his  mouth  within  the 
rules  of  good  breeding;  he  takes  the  laugh 
from  the  ladies,  but  is  never  guilty  of  so  great 
an  indecorum  as  to  begin  it. 

The  Ionic  laugh  is  of  universal  use  to  men 
of  power  at  their  levies ;  and  is  esteemed  by 
judicious  place-hunters  a  more  particular  mark 
of  distinction  than  tbe  whisper.  A  young 
gentleman  of  my  aoquatntance  valued  himself 
upon  his  success,  having  obtained  this  favour 
after  the  attendance  of  three  months  only. 

A  judicious  author,  some  years  since  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  sonnets,  which  be  very 
suoeessfttlly  called.  Laugh  and  be  Fat ;  or.  Pills 
to  purge  Melancholy  t  I  eannot  sufficiently  ad- 
mire tbe  facetious  title  of  these  volumes^  and 
must  censure  the  world  of  ingratitude,  while 
they  are  so  negligent  in  rewarding  the  jocose 
labours  of  my  friend  Mr.  D*Urfey,  who  was  so 
large  a  contributor  to  this  treatise,  and  to 
whose  humorous  productions  so  many  rural 
squires  in  the  remotest  parts  of  tbis  island  are 
obliged  for  the  dignity  sind  state  which  corpu- 
lency gives  them.  Tbe  story  of  the  sick  man's 
breaking  an  impostbume  by  a  sudden  fit  of 
laughter,  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  recital. 
It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  above  pills  would  be 
extremely  proper  to  be  taken  with  asses  milk» 
and  mightily  contribute  towards  the  renewing 
and  restoring  decayed  lungs.  Democritus  is 
generally  represented  to  us  as  a  man  of  the 
largest  size,  which  we  may  attribute  to  his 
frequent  exercise  of  his  risible  faculty.  I  re- 
member Juvenal  says  of  him, 

Pcrpetuo  rim  pulmooera  agitare  Mriebatw-^Sat.  z.  SS. 
He  ifaook  bit  sides  whh  a  perpetual  laagh. 

That  sort  of  man  whom  a  late  writer  has 
called  the  Bntt,  is  a  great  promoter  of  this 
healthful  agitation,  and  is  generally  stocked 
with  so  much  good  humour,  as  to  strike  in 
with  the  gayety  of  conversation,  though  some 
innocent  blnoder  of  his  own  be  the  subject  of 
the  raillery. 
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I  tball  nnge  all  old  amoroui  dotardi  under 
the  denomiaation  of  Grinners ;  when  a  younf 
blooming  wencb  touches  their  fancy,  by  an 
endeavour  to  reeall  youth  into  their  cheeks, 
they  immediately  overstrain  their  muscular 
features,  and  shrivel  their  countenance  into 
this  frightful  merriment. 

The  wag  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  the 
same  artifice  labours  to  support  his  impotence 
of  wit :  but  he  very  frequently  calls  in  the 
horse-laugh  to  hb  assistance. 

There  are  another  kind  of  grinners,  which 
the  ancients  call  Megarics ;  and  some  modems 
have»  not  injudiciously,  given  tl)em  the  name  of 
the  Sneercrs.  These  always  indulge  their  mirth 
at  the  expense  of  their  friends,  and  all  their 
ridicule  consists  in  unseasonable  ill-nature.  1 
oould  wish  these  laughers  would  consider,  that 
let  them  do  what  they  can,  there  is  no  laugh- 
ing away  their  own  follies  by  laughing  at  other 
people's. 

The  mirth  of  the  tea-table  is  for  the  most 
part  Megarics  and  in  visiU  the  ladies  them- 
selves very  seldom  scruple  the  sacrificing  a 
friendship  to  a  laugh  of  this  denomination. 

The  coquette  hath  a  great  deal  of  the  Me- 
garic  in  her ;  but,  in  short,  she  is  a  proficient 
In  laughter,  and  can  run  through  the  whole 
exercise  of  the  features ;  she  subdues  the  for- 
mal lover  with  the  dimple,  accosts  the  fop  with 
the  smile,  joins  with  the  wit  In  the  downright 
laugh,  to  vary  the  air  of  her  countenance  fre- 
quently rallies  with  the  grin,  and  when  she 
has  ridiculed  her  lover  quite  out  of  his  under- 
sUnding,  to  complete  his  misfortunes,  strikes 
him  dumb  with  the  horse-laugh. 

The  horse-laugh  is  a  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  rural  hoyden,  and  it  is  observed 
to  be  the  last  symptom  of  rusticity  that  for- 
sakes her  under  the  discipline  of  the  boarding- 
school. 

Punsters,  I  find,  very  much  contribute  to- 
wards the  Sardonic,  and  the  extremes  of  ehher 
wit  or  folly  seldom  fisil  of  raising  this  noisy 
kind  of  appUuse.  As  the  ancient  physicians 
held  the  Sardonic  laugh  very  beneficial  to  the 
lungs;  I  should,  methiuks,  advise  all  my 
Mtiin*pvm»n  of  consumottve  and  hectical  con- 


sits  ea^r  upon  ot,  than  when  we  now  and 
then  discbarge  ourselves  In  a  symphony  of 
laughter,  which  may  not  improperly  be  called. 
The  Chorus  of  Convefsatk>n. 


No.  30.]     fVednesdtttf,  April  15, 1713. 

■  redeoDt  SatarnU  Rcffna. 

F?rr.£cLlv.& 


SatDrniu  tima 

Roll  roQDd  acain. 


Drydmu 


The  Italians  and  French  being  despatched, 
I  come  now  to  the  English,  whom  1  shall  treat 
with  such  meekness  as  becomes  a  good  patriot; 
and  shall  so  far  recommend  this  our  island  as 
a  proper  scene  for  pastoral,  under  certain  regu- 
lations, as  will  satisfy  the  courteous  reader 
that  I  am  in  the  landed  interest. 

I  must  in  the  first  place  observe,  that  our 
countrymen  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  and  think  so  modestly  of  themselves, 
that  the  generality  of  pastoral  writers  have 
either  stolen  all  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
or  so  servilely  imitated  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, as  makes  them  very  ridiculous.  In  look- 
ing over  some  English  pastorals  a  few  days 
ago,  I  perused  at  least  fifty  lean  flocks,  and 
reckoned  up  a  hundred  left-handed  ravens* 
besides  blasted  oaks,  withering  meadows»  and 
weeping  deities.  Indeed  most  of  the  occasional 
pastorals  we  have,  are  built  upon  one  and  the 
same  plan.  A  shepherd  asks  hU  fellow,*  Why  he 
is  so  pale  ?  if  his  favourite  sheep  hath  strayed  ? 
if  bis  pipe  be  broken  ?  6r  Phyllis  unkind?*  He 
answers,  *  None  of  these  misfortunes  have  be- 
fallen him,  but  one  much  greater,  for  Damoa 
(or  sometimes  the  god  Pan)  is  dead.'  This 
immediately  causes  the  other  to  make  com- 
plaints,  and  call  upon  the  lofty  pines  ami  silver 
streams  to  join  in  the  lamentation.  While  he 
goes  on,  his  friend  interrupu  him,  and  tells  him 
that  Damon  lives,  and  shews  him  a  track  of 
light  in  the  skies  to  confirm  it  j  then  invites 
him  to  chesnuU  and  cheese.  Upon  this  scheme 
most  of  the  noble  families  in  Great  Britain  have 
been  comforted ;  nor  can  I  meet  with  any  right 
honourable  shepherd  that  doth  not  die  and  live 
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BriUtn,  what  occasion  is  there  for  that  pro- 
fusion of  hyacinths  and  PsBstan  roses/and  that 
cornucopia  of  forei^  fruits  w  jich  the  British 
shepherds  never  lieard  of?  How  much  more 
pleasing^  it  the  following  scene  to  an  English 
reader! 

'  This  place  may  Kem  fbr  ahepherds'  lebnre  made. 
So  lovingly  thcae  elms  anite  their  ihade. 
Tb*  ambidooa  woodUoe,  how  it  elimba  to  breathe 
111  belmy  aweett  aroand  on  all  beneath! 
The  (round  with  graaa  of  cheerfhl  green  bespread, 
Thn/  which  tlie  springing  Aow'r  aprears  its  lioad  I 
Lo  here  ttie  icing-cap  of  a  golden  hoe 
Medley'd  with  dabdes  white,  and  endive  l»lae  I 
Hark,  how  the  gaady  goldflncb  and  the  thrush, 
VTith  mnefbi  warMinp  All  that  bramble  bosh ! 
In  pleasbig  coocett  all  the  birds  oooabin^ 
And  tempt  as  in  the  various  song  to  Join. 

The  theology  of  the  ancient  pastoral  is  so 
rery  pretty,  that  it  were  pity  entirely  to  change 
it ;  but  I  think  that  part  only  is  to  be  retained 
which  is  universally  known,  and  the  rest  to  be 
made  up  otit  of  our  own  rustical  superstition 
of  hub-thnishesy  fairies,  goblins,  and  witches. 
l*be  fairier  are  capable  of  being  made  very 
entertaming  persons,  as  they  are  described  by 
several  of  our  poets  ;  and  particularly  by  Mr. 
Pope: 

*  Abont  this  spring  (If  ancient  ftme  say  (me) 
The  dapper  elves  their  moon-ligia  sports  porsoe, 
Their  |4gmy  liing,  and  tittle  fUry  qoeeo. 
In  circling  dances  gamboPd  on  the  green. 
While  taneAil  sprites  a  merry  concert  nude, 
And  idry  mosic  warbled  through  the  shade.' 

What  hath  been  said  upon  the  difference  of 
climate,  soil,  and  theology,  reaches  the  pro- 
verbial sayings,  dress,  customs  and.  sports  of 
shepherds.  The  following  examples  of  our 
pastoral  sports  are  extremely  beautiful : 

<  Whilome  did  I,  all  as  tUs  poplar  Mr, 
Upraise  my  heedless  head,  devoid  of  care, 
*Moog  mstic  roots  tlie  chief  for  wanton  game ; 
Nor  could  they  merry  make  till  Lobbin  came. 
Who  belter  seen  tlian  I  hi  shepherds  arts. 
To  please  the  Uds,  and  wha  the  lasses  hearts  T 
How  deftly  to  mine  oaten  reed,  so  sweet. 
Wont  they  opon  the  green  to  shift  tiieir  ftset  T 
And  wtieo  the  dance  was  done,  how  would  tliey  yearn 
Some  well  devised  tale  ft-om  me  to  learn  ? 
For  many  songs,  and  tales  of  mirth  h«d  I, 
To  chace  the  lingering  son  ado%m  the  sky.* 


-O  now  f  if  ever,  bring 


The  hmrel  green,  the  smelling  eglantine. 
And  tender  Iminches  flroiu  the  mantlhig  vine. 
The  dewy  cowslip  that  in  meadow  grows. 
The  ftNmtain  violet,  and  garden  rose : 
Toor  hamlet  strew,  and  every  poblk  way. 
And  consecrate  to  mirth  Albino's  day. 
Myself  wiU  Uvish  all  my  little  store : 
And  deal  abont  the  goblet  flowing  o'er : 
Old  Moulin  tliere  shall  liatp,  young  Mico  sing. 
And  Coddy  danoe  the  round  amitisi  the  ring, 
Aad  Ilobbinol  hb  antic  gambols  play.' 

The  reason  why  such  changes  from  the  an* 
cients  should  be  introduced  is  very  obvious; 
namely,  that  poetry  being  imitation,  and  that 
imitation  being  the  best  which  deceives  the 
most  easily,  it  follows  that  we  must  take  up 
the  customs  which  are  most  familiar,  or  uni- 
venally  known,  since  no  man  can  be  deceived 


or  delighted  with  the  imitatton  of  what  he  is 
ignorant  of. 

It  is  easy  to  be  observed  that  these  rules  are 
drawn  from  what  our  countrymen  Spenser  and 
Philips  have  performed  in  this  way.  1  shall 
not  presume  to  say  any  more  of  them,  than 
that  both  have  copied  and  Improved  the  beau- 
ties of  the  ancients,  whose  manner  of  thinking 
1  would  above  all  things  recommend.  As  far 
as  our  language  would  allow  them,  they  have 
formed  a  pastoral  style  according  to  the  Dorio 
of  Theocrittis,  in  which  I  dsre  not  say  they 
have  excelled  Virgil !  but  1  may  be  allowed, 
for  the  honour  of  our  language,  to  suppose  it 
more  capable  of  that  pretty  rusticity  than  the 
Latin.  To  their  works  I  refer  my  reader  to 
make  observations  upon  the  pastoral  style: 
where  he  will  sooner  find  that  secret  than  from 
a  folio  of  criticisms. 


No.  31.]    Thundayy  April  16,  1713. 

Fortcm  posee  animom—  Juv,  Sft.  x.  357. 

Ask  of  the  gods  content  and  strength  of  mlud. 

IMy  lady  Liaard  is  never  better  pleased  than 
when  she  sees  her  children  about  her  engaged 
in  any  profitable  discourse.  I  found  her  last 
night  sitting  in  the  midst  of  her  daughters, 
and  forming  a  very  beautiful  semicircle  about 
the  fire.  I  immediately  took  my  place  in  an 
elbow  chair,  which  is  always  left  empty  for 
me  in  one  comer. 

Our  conversation  fell  insensibly  upon  the 
subject  of  happiness,  in  which  every  one  of  the 
young  ladies  gave  her  opinion,  with  that  free- 
dom and  unconcernedne&s  which  they  always 
.use  when  they  are  in  company  only  with  their 
mother  and  myself. 

Mrs.  Jane  declared,  that  she  thought  it  the 
greatest  happiness  to  be  married  to  a  roan  of 
merit,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  well-regu- 
lated family.  1  could  not  but  observe,  that 
in  her  character  of  a  man  of  merit,  she  gave 
us  a  lively  description  of  Tom  Worthy,  who 
has  long  made  bis  addresses  to  her.  The  sisters 
did  not  discover  this  at  first,  till  she  begau  to 
run  down  fortune  in  a  lover,  and,  among  the 
accomplishments  of  a  man  of  merit,  unluckily 
mentioned  white  teeth  and  black  eyes. 

Mrs.  Annabella,  after  having  rallied  her  sis- 
ter upon  her  man  of  merit,  talked  much  of 
conveniencies  of  life,  affluence  of  fortune,  and 
easiness  of  temper,  in  one  whom  she  should 
pitch  upon  for  a  husband.  In  short,  though 
the  baggage  would  not  speak  out,  I  found  the 
sum  of  her  wishes  was  a  rich  fool,  or  a  man  so 
turned  to  her  purposes,  that  she  might  enjoy 
his  fortune,  and  insult  bis  understanding. 

The  romantic  Cornelia  was  for  hving-  in  a 
wood  among  choirs  of  birds,  with  zephyrs, 
eehos,  and  rivulets,  to  make  up  the  concert . 
she  woutd  not  seem  to  include  a  husband  in 
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ber  fcben*,  bnt  at  the  tame  lioM  talktd  ao 
pattionateljr  of  cooing  turtlet,  moiiy  baoks, 
and  bads  of  tioIcU^  that  one  might  easily  per- 
cenre  sbe  was  not  witbeat  tbeuf  bts  of  a  com* 
panioD  Id  ber  solitudes. 

Miss  Betty  placed  ber  JKinmiiffi  bmum  in 
equipages,  assemblies,  balls,  and  birtb*nigbts, 
talked  in  raptures  of  sir  Edfvard  SbaUow's  gilt 
coach,  and  my  lady  Tattle's  room,  in  wbicb 
sbe  saw  coospany ;  nor  would  sbe  bare  easily 
gtven  over,  bad  sbe  not  observed  tbat  ber 
motber  appeared  more  serious  tban  ordinary, 
and  by  ber  looks  showed  that  sbe  did  not  ap- 
prove sueb  a  redundance  of  vanity  and  imper* 
tinenoe.  < 

My  fovourite,  the  Sparkler,  with  an  air  of 
innoeeDce  and  modesty,  which  is  peculiar  to 
ber,  said  that  sbe  never  expected  such  a  thing 
as  happiness,  and  that  she  thought  the  most 
any  one  could  do  was  to  keep  themselves  from 
being  uneasy ;  for,  as  Mr.  Ironside  has  often 
tiild  us,  says  she,  we  should  endeavour  to  be 
easy  here,  and  happy  hereafter :  at  the  same 
time  she  begged  me  to  acquaint  them  by  what 
rules  this  ease  of  mind,  or  if  I  would  please 
to  call  it  happiness,  is  best  attained. 

My  lady  Uiard  joined  in  the  same  request 
with  her  youngest  daughter,  adding,  with  a 
serious  look.  The  thing  seemed  to  ber  of  so 
great  consequence,  that  she  hoped  I  would  for 
once  forget  they  were  all  women»  and  give  my 
real  thoughts  of  it  with  the  same  justness  1 
would  use  among  a  company  of  my  own  sex. 
I  complied  with  ber  desfa«,  and  communicated 
my  sentiments  to  them  on  this  sul^ect  as  near 
as  I  can  remember,  pretty  much  to  the  foUdw- 
iDg  purpose. 

As  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  eveiy 
one  to  desire  to  be  happy,  it  is  not  lo  be  won- 
dered at  Chat  the  wisest  men  in  all  ages- have 
spent  so  much  time  to  discover  what  happiness 
is,  and  wherein  It  chiefly  consists.  An  emi- 
nent writer,  named  Varro,  reckons  up  no  less 
than  two  bondrad  eigbty.eight  different  opi- 
nfons  upon  tUs  subject;  and  another^  called 
Lucian,  after  having  given  us  a  long  catalogue 
of  the  notions  of  several  phlloaopbers,  endea- 
vours to  show  the  absurdUty  of  all  of  them. 


make  a  stoic  cry  out  '  tbat  Zeno,  his  i 
taught  him  false,  when  be  toU  him  that  pain 
was  no  evil.* 

But,  besides  this,  virtue  is  so  far  from  being 
alone  sufficient  to  make  a  man  happy,  th»t 
the  excess  of  it  in  some  particulars,  joined  to 
a  soft  and  feminine  temper,  may  often  give  us 
the  deepest  wounds,  and  chiefly  contribute  to 
render  ds  uneasy.  I  might  instance  in  pity, 
love,  and  friendship.  In  the  two  last  passions 
it  often  happens,  that  we  so  entirely  give  up 
our  hearts,  as  to  make  oar  happiness  wholly 
depend  upon  another  person  ;  a  trust  for  which 
no  human  creature,  however  excellent,  can 
possibly  give  us  a  sufficient  security. 

The  man,  therefore,  who  would  be  truly 
happy,  must,  besides  an  habitual  virtue,  attain 
to  such  a  '  strength  of  mind,'  as  to  confine  his 
happiness  within  himself,  and  keep  it  from 
being  dependent  upoc  others.  A  man  of  this 
make  will  perform  all  those  good-natured 
offices  that  could  have  been  expected  from 
the  most  bleeding  pity,  without  being  so  for 
affected  at  the  common  misfortunes  of  hnmaD 
life,  as  to  disturb  his  own  repose.  His  actions 
of  this  kind  are  so  much  more  meritorious  than 
another's,  as  they  flow  purely  from  a  principle 
of  virtue,  and  a  sense  of  his  duty ;  whereas  a 
man  of  a  softer  temper,  even  while  be  is  assist- 
ing another,  may  in  some  measure  be  said  to 
be  relieving  himself. 

A  man  endowed  with  that '  strength  of  miod* 
I  am  here  speaking  of,  though  be  leaves  it  to 
his  friend  or  mistress  to  make  him  still  more 
happy,  does  not  put  it  in  the  power  of  either 
to  make  him  miserable. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  alao 
appear,  that  nothing  can  be  mora  weak  tban  to 
place  our  happiness  in  the  applause  of  others* 
since  by  this  means  we  make  it  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  ouFMlves.  People  of  this  humour, 
who  place  their  chief  felicf^  in  reputation  and 
applause,  are  also  extremely  sub(ject  to  envy, 
the  most  painfol  as  weU  as  the  nsost  absurd  of 
all  passions. 

The  supest  means  to  attain  that  'strength  of 
mind,'  and  independent  state  of  happiness  I  am 
here  recommending,  is  a  virtuous  mind  aufll- 
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duct  a  pleasure  very  little  infieriof  to  the  for- 
tner  in  persons  of  much  weaker  heads.  As  the 
first,  therefore,  may  not  be  improperly  called, 
'  the  heaven  of  a  wise  man,'  the  latter  is  ex* 
tremely  well  represented  by  our  mlgar  ex- 
pression, which  terms  it  '  a  foors  paradise.* 
There  is>  however,  this  difference  between 
them,  that  as  the  first  naturally  produces  thst 
strenflh  and  greatness  of  mind  1  have  been 
all  along  describing  as  so  essential  to  render  a 
man  happy,  the  latter  is  ruffled  and  discom- 
posed by  eveiy  accident,  and  lost  under  the 
most  common  misfortune. 

It  is  this  'strength  of  mind'  that  is  not  to  be 
overcome  by  the  changes  of  fortune,  that  rises 
at  the  sight  of  dangers,  and  could  make  Alex- 
ander (in  that  passage  of  his  life  so  much  ad- 
mired by  the  prince  of  Cond^,)  when  his  army 
mutinied,  bid  his  soldiers  return  to  Macedon, 
and  tell  their  countfymen  that  they  bad  left 
their  king  conquering  the  world  ;  since  for  bis 
part  be  could  not  doubt  of  raising  an  army 
wherever  he  appeared.  It  is  this  that  chiefly 
exerts  itself  when  a  man  is  most  oppressed, 
and  gives  him  always  in  pruportion|to  whatever 
malioe  or  injustice  would  deprive  him  of.  It  is 
this,  in  short,  that  makes  the  virtuous  man 
insensibly  set  a  value  upon  himself,  and  throws 
a  varnish  over  his  words  and  actions,  that  will 
at  last  command  esteem*  and  give  him  a 
greater  ascendant  over  others,  than  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  birth  and  fortune. 


No.  S«.]      FHdap,  Afnil  17, 1713. 

\im  vo.em,  ftcllisqne  Mqnetor, 

m  te  fata  voeant ;  alitar  non  vlritNis  aHb 

Vlncaa FIff .  JEn.  vl.  1S& 

The  wilHns  metel  will  obey  thy  hand, 
FollowlBff  with  eate,  if,  fiToar^d  by  Ihy  Ale, 
Thoa  art  ttoredoom'd  te  Yiew  the  Stygian  atate : 
If  HOC  no  labour  ean  the  tree  coiiatrain : 
And  Hrengih  of  Mabbom  arma  and  Heel  are  vaia. 

Having  delivered  my  thoughts  npon  pastoral 
poetry,  after  a  didactic  manner,  in  some  fore- 
going papers,  wherein  I  have  taken  such  hints 
from  the  critics  as  I  thought  rational,  and  de- 
parted from  them  according  to  the  bcait  of  my 
judgment,  and  substituted  others  in  their  plaee^ 
I  shall  close  the  whole  with  the  following fisUe 
or  allegory. 

In  ancient  times  there  dwelt  in  a  pleasant 
vale  of  Arcadia  a  man  of  very  ample  possessions, 
named  Menalcas ;  who,  deriving  his  pedigree 
from  the  god  Pan,  kept  very  strictly  up  to  the 
rules  of  the  pastoral  life,  as  it  was  in  the  golden 
age.  He  had  a  daughter,  his  only  diild,  called 
Amaryllis.  She  was  a  virgin  of  a  most  en- 
chanting beauty,  of  a  most  easy  and  unaffected 
air ;  bttt  having  been  bred  up  wholly  in  the 
country,  was  bashful  to  the  last  degree.  •  She 
bad  a  voice  that  was  exceeding  sweet,  yet  had 
a  rusticity  in  its  tone,  which,  however,  to  most 


who  beard  her  seemed  an  additional  charm. 
Though  in  her  conversation  In  general  she  was 
very  engaging,  yet  to  her  lovers,  who  were  nu- 
merous, she  was  so  coy,  that  many  left  her  in 
disgust  after  a  tedious  courtship,  and  matched 
themselves  where  they  were  better  received. 
For  Menalcas  had  not  only  resolved  to  take  a 
son-in-law  who  should  inviolably  maintain  the 
customs  of  his  family,  but  had  received  one 
evening  as  he  walked  in  the  fields,  a  pipe  of  aa 
antique  form  from  a  faun,  or,  as  some  say, 
from  Oberon  the  fairy,  with  a  particular  charge 
not  to  bestow  his  daughter  upon  any  one  who 
oould  not  play  the  same  tune  upon  it  as  at 
that  time  he  entertained  him  with. 

When  the  time  that  he  had  designed  to  give 
her  in  marriage  was  near  at  hand,  he  published 
a  decree,  whereby  he  invited  the  neighbouring 
youths  to  make  trial  of  this  musical  instrument, 
with  promise  that  the  victor  should  possess  his 
daughter,  on  condition  that  the  vanquished 
should  submit  to  what'punisbment  he  thought 
fit  to  infiict.  Those  who  were  not  yet  discou- 
raged, and  had  high  conoeits  of  their  own  worth, 
appeared  on  the  appointed  day,  in  a  dress  and 
equipage  suitable  to  their  respective  fenctes. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  a  flowery  meadow, 
through  which  a  clear  stream  murmured  In 
many  irregular  meanders.  The  shepherds  made 
a  spacMus  ring  for  the  contending  lovers :  and 
in  one  part  of  it  there  sat  upon  a  little  throne 
of  turf,  under  an  arch  of  eglantine  and  wood- 
bines, the  fether  of  the  maid,  and  at  his  right 
band  the  damsel  crowned  with  roses  and  lilies. 
She  wore  a  flying  robe  of  a  slight  green  stuff; 
she  had  her  sheep-book  in  one  hand,  and  the 
fatal  pipe  in  the  other. 

The  first  who  approached  her  was  a  youth 
of  a  graceful  presence  and  courtly  air,  but  dresi 
in  a  richer  habit  than  had  ever  been  seen  in 
Arcadia.  He  wore  a  crimson  vest,  cut  indeed 
after  the  shepherd's  fashion,  but  so  enriched 
with  embroidery,  and  sparkling  with  Jewels, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  were  diverted 
from  considering  the  mode  of  the  ganneiit  by 
the  dazsling  of  the  ornaments.  His  head  was 
covered  with  a  plume  of  feathers,  and  hie  sheep- 
hook  glittered  with  gold  and  enamel.  He  ac- 
costed the  damsel  after  a  veiy  gallant  manner, 
and  told  her,'  Madam,  you  need  not  to  consult 
yonr  glass  to  adorn  yourself  to-dsy ;  you  may 
see  the  greatness  of  your  beauty  in  the  number 
of  your  conquests/*  She  having  never  heard 
any  compliment  so  polite,  oould  give  him  no 
answer,  but  presented  the  pipe.  He  applied  it 
to  his  lips,  and  began  a  tune  which  he  set  off 
with  so  many  graces  and  quavers,  that  tiM 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  (who  had  paired 
themselves  in  order  to  dance)  could  net  foUoiP 
it ;  as  indeed  it  required  great  skill  aad  regw« 
larity  of  steps,  which  they  had  never  been  bred 
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to.  Mesalcafl  ordered  bim  to  be  stripped  of 
bis  costljr  robes,  and  to  be  clad  in  a  russet  weed, 
and  confined  him  to  tend  the  flocks  in  the 
vallies  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

The  second  that  appeared  was  in  a  rery  dif- 
ferent garb.  He  was  clothed  in  a  garment  of 
rough  goat-skins,  his  hair  was  mattedt  his 
beard  neglected  i  in  bis  person  uncouth,  and 
awkward  in  his  gait.  He  came  up  fleering  to 
the  nympb,  and  told  her  '  he  had  hugged  his 
lambs,  and  kissed  his  young  kids,  but  he  hoped 
to  kiss  one  that  was  sweeter.**  "The  fair  one 
blushed  with  modesty  and  anger,  and  prayed 
secretly  against  him  as  she  gave  him  the  pipe. 
He  snatched  it  from  her,  but  with  some  diffi- 
culty made  it  sound ;  which  was  in  such  harsh 
and  jarring  Rotes,  that  the  shepherds  cried  one 
and  all  that  he  understood  do  music.  He  was 
immediately  ordered  to  the  most  craggy  parts 
of  Arcadia,  to  keep  the  goats,  and  commanded 
never  to  touch  a  pipe  any  more. 

I'he  third  that  advanced  appeared  in  clothes 
that  were  so  strait  and  uneasy  to  him,  that  he 
seemed  to  move  with  pain.  He  marched  up 
to  the  maiden  with  a  thotightful  look  and 
stately  pace,  and  said, '  Divine  Amaryllis,  you 
wear  not  those  roses  to  improve  your  beauty, 
but  to  make  them  ashamed.'f  As  she  did  not 
comprehend  bis  meaning,  she  presented  the 
instrument  without  reply.  The  tune  that  he 
played  was  so  intricate  and  perplexing,  that 
the  shepherds  stood  stock-still,  Kke  people 
astonished  and  confounded.  In  vain  did  be  plead 
that  it  was  the  perfection  of  music,  and  com- 
posed by  the  most  skilful  master  in  Hesperia. 
Menalcas,  finding  that  he  was  a  stranger,  hos- 
pitably took  compassion  on  him,  and  delivered 
him  to  an  old  shepherd,  who  was  ordered  to 
get  him  clothes  that  would  fit  him,  and  teach 
him  to  speak  plain. 

The  fourth  that  stepped  forwards  was  young 
Amyntas,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Arca> 
dian  swains,  and  secretly  beloved  by  Amaryllis. 
He  wore  that  day  the  same  colours  as  the  makl 
for  whom  he  sighed.  He  moved  towards  her 
with  an  easy  but  unassured  air :  she  blushed 
as  be  came  near  her,  and  when  she  gave  bim 
the  fetal  present,  they  both  trembled,  but 
neither  could  speak.  Having  secretly  breathed 
his  vows  to  the  gods,  be  poured  forth  such 
melodious  notes,  that  though  they  were  a  little 
wild  and  irregular,  they  filled  every  heart  with 
delight.  The  swains  imn>ediately  mingled  in 
the  dance;  and  the  old  shepherds  affirmed, 
that  they  bad  often  beard  such  music  by  night, 
which  they  imagined  to  be  played  by  some  of 
the  rural  deities.  The  good  old  man  leaped 
from  bis  throne,  and,  after  he  had  embraced 
him,  presented  him  to  his  daughter,  which 
caused  a  general  acclamation. 

While  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  joy. 
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tbey  were  lurprieed  with  a  rerj  odd  appear- 
ance. A  person  in  a  blue  mantle,  crowned 
with  sedges  and  rushes^  stepped  into  the  middle 
of  the  ring.  He  had  an  angling  rod  in  bis 
hand,  a  pannier  upon  his  back,  and  a  poor 
meagre  wretch  in  wet  clothes  carried  some 
oysters  before  him.  Being  asked,  whence  he 
came,  and  what  he  was  ?  He  told  them,  be 
was  come  to  invite  Amaryllis  from  the  plains 
to  the  sea- shore,  that  his  suUtance  consisted 
in  sea-calves,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  Nereids  and  the  Naiads.  '  Art  thou  ac- 
quainted with  the  Naiads?'  said  Mcnalcas: 
*  to  them  then  shalt  thou  return.'  The  shep- 
herds immediately  hoisted  him  up  as  an  enemy 
to  Arcadia,  a.od  plunged  him  in  the  river,  where 
he  sunk,  and  was  never  heard  of  since. 

Amyntas  and  Amaryllis  lived  a  long  and 
happy  life,  and  governed  the  vales  of  Arcadia. 
Their  generation  was  very  long-lived,  there 
having  been  but  four  descents  in  above  two 
thousand  years.  His  heir  was  called  Theocritus, 
who  left  bis  dominions  to  Virgil ;  Virgil  left 
his  to  his  son  Spenser ;  and  Spenser  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  eldest- bom,  Philips. 

No.  53.      Saturday,  April  ]  ft,  1715. 

DiSDum  aapicnte,  bonoquc  cM. 

Htrr.  Llb«.  1.  Ep.  tv.  A 

Woftby  a  WMe  man,  and  a  good. 

I  HATE  made  it  a  rule  to  myself,  not  to  pub 
lish  any  thing  on  a  Saturday,  but  what  shall 
have  some  analogy  to  the  dutj  of  the  day  en- 
suing. It  is  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  me, 
that  I  have  lived  to  see  the  time  when  I  can 
observe  such  a  law  to  myself,  and  yet  turn  my 
discourse  upon  what  is  done  at  the  playhouse. 
I  am  sure  the  reader  knows  1  am  going  to 
mention  the  tragedy  of  Catb.  The  principal 
character  is  moved  by  no  consideration  but 
respect  to  that  sort  of  virtue,  the  sense  of  which 
is  retained  in  our  language  under  the  word 
Public  Spirit.  All  regards  to  his  domestic  are 
wholly  laid  aside,  and  the  hero  is  drawn  as 
having  by  this  motive,  subdued  instinct  itself, 
and  taking  comfort  from  the  distresses  of  his 
family,  which  are  brought  upon  them  by  their 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty. 
There  is  nothing  uttered  by  Cato  hut  what  is 
worthy  the  best  of  men ;  and  the  sentiments 
which  are  given  him  are  not  only  the  most 
warm  for  the  conduct  of  this  life,  but  such  as 
we  may  think  will  not  need  to  be  erased,  but 
consist  with  the  happiness  of  the  human  soul 
in  the  next.  This  illustrious  character  has  its 
proper  influence  on  all  below  it :  the  other  vir- 
tuous personages  are,  in  their  degree,  as  worthy, 
and  as  exemplary,  as  the  principal ;  the  con- 
duct of  the  lovers  (who  are  more  warm,  though 
more  discreet,  than  ever  yet  appeared  on  the 
stage)  has  in  it  a  constant  sense  of  the  great 
catastrophe  which  was  expected  from  the  ap- 
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pruach  of  Canar.  But  to  see  the  modesty  of 
a  beroiue,  whose  couDtry  and  family  were  at 
Ihe  same  time  in  the  most  imminent  danger, 
preserved,  while  she  breaks  out  into  the  most 
fond  and  open  expressions  of  her  passion  for 
her  lover,  is  an  instance  of  no  common  address. 
Again,  to  observe  the  body  of  .a  gallant  young 
man  brought  before  us,  who,  in  the  bloom  of 
his  youth,  in  the  defence  of  all  that  is  good 
and  great,  had  received  numberless  wounds  ? 
I  say,  to  observe  that  this  dead  youth  is  intro* 
duced  only  for  the  example  of  bis  virtue,  and 
that  his  death  is  so  circumstantiated,  that  we 
are  satisfied,  for  all  his  virtue,  it  was  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  and  his  own  family,  that 
his  warm  temper  was  not  to  be  put  upon  far- 
ther trial,  but  hb  task  of  life  ended  while  it 
was  yet  virtuous,  is  an  employment  worthy  the 
consideration  of  our  young  Britons.  We  are 
obliged  to  authors,  that  can  do  what  they  will 
with  us,  that  they  do  not  play  oar  affectkuis 
and  passions  against  ourselves ;  but  to  make 
us  so  soon  resigned  to  the  death  of  Mareusj  of 
whom  we  were  so  fond,  is  a  power  that  would 
be  unfortunately  lodged  in  a  man  without  the 
love  of  virtue. 

Were  it  not  that  I  speak,  on  this  occasion, 
rather  as  a  Guardian  than  a  critic,  I  oould 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  justness  ot 
each  character,  and  take  notice  that  the  Nu- 
midian  is  as  ii(ell  drawn  as  the  Roman.  There 
is  not  an  idea  in  all  the.  part  of  Syphax  which 
does  not  apparently  arise  from  the  habits  which 
grow  in  the  mind  of  an  African ;  and  the  scene 
between  Juba  and  his  general,  where  they  Ulk 
for  and  against  a  liberal  education,  is  full  of 
instruction.  Syphax  urges  all  that  can  be  said 
against  philosophy,  as  it  is  made  subservient 
to  ill  ends,  by  men  who  abuse  their  talents ; 
and  Juba  sets  the  less  excellencies  of  activity, 
labour,  patience  of  hunger,  and  strength  of 
body,  which  are  the  admired  qualifications  of 
a  Numidian,  in  their  proper  subordination  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  mind.  But  this 
play  is  so  well  recommended  by  others,  that 
I  will  not  for  that,  and  some  private  reasons, 
enlarge  any  farther.  Doctor  Garth  has  very 
agreeably  rallied  the  mercenary  traffic  between 
men  and  women  of  this  age,  in  the  epilogue, 
by  Mrs.  Porter,  who  acted  Lucia.  And  Mr. 
Pope  has  prepared  the  audience  for  a  new 
scene  of  passion  and  transport  on  a  more  noble 
foundation  than  they  have  before  been  enter- 
tained with,  in  the  prologue.  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  gratify  the  impatience  of  the  town 
by  inserting  these  two  excellent  pieces,  as 
eamesto  of  the  work  itself;  which  will  be  printed 
within  few  days. 

PROtOGUE  TO  CATO,  BY  MR.  POPE. 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  WILK8. 

3V>  wak*  the  mwI  by  tender  itroket  of  ut, 
ro  raiw  Uw  geaio^  and  to  nend  tlM  heart; 


To  make  maalUfid  ie  eoradoM  vMoe  bold. 
Live  o'er  each  acene.  and  be  what  they  behold  t 
For  this  the  tragic  aaoae  fint  trod  the  atata» 
.CommaiKliog  tears  to  stroan  thro'  every  age  ; 
Tyrants  no  more  their  sarage  natare  kept. 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  they  weyl. 
Oar  aatlior  ibiins  by  vnlgar  springs  to  move 
'ilie  hero's  glory,  or  the  virgin's  love ; 
In  pitying  love  we  bat  oar  weakness  show. 
And  wiid.ambkion  well  deserves  to  woe. 
Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  gen'roas  cause, 
Soch  tears  as  patriou  shed  for  dying  laws : 
Ue  bkb  yonr  breasts  with  ancient  ardour  rise. 
And  calls  forth  Roman  drtqw  from  British  eyes ; 
Virtue  confess'd  in  human  shape  he  draws. 
What  Plato  thought,  and  god-like  Cato  was. 
No  common  object  to  your  dght  displays ; 
But  what  with  pleasure  Heaven  itself  surveys, 
A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  tide. 
And  greatly  fiilling  with  a  fiUUng  state. 
While  Cato  gives  hJs  Uttle  senate  Uws, 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  country's  oansef 
Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  every  deed  T 
Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wish  to  Meed  f 
Ev'u  when  proud  Csesar,  'midst  triumphal  cars. 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars, 
IgnoUy  vain,  and  impocently  great, 
Sbow'd  Rome  her  Catena  flgora  drawn  in  state ; 
As  her  dead  Other's  rsv*rend  Image  past. 
The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercasi. 
The  triumph  oeas'd— tears  guab'd  from  ev'ry  e>  e  i 
The  worUTk  great  victor  past  unheeded  by ; 
Her  last  good  man  dejected  Roane  ador'd. 
And  honoor'd  Caesar's  less  than  Cato's  sword. 
Britons  attend :  be  worth  like  this  approv'd. 
And  show  yon  have  the  virtue  to  be  raov'd. 
Widi  honest  scorn  the  flrst-^mi'd  Cato  vlew'd 
Rome  learning  aru  from  Greece,  whom  she  snbclu'd. 
Our  scene  precarloasly  sobsisu  too  long 
On  French  translation,  and  Italian  song : 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves,  assert  the  stage, 
Be  Jostly  warm'd  with  your  own  native  rage : 
Such  plays  alone  should  please  a  British  ear. 
As  Cato's  self  had  not  disdain'd  to  hear. 

EPILOGUE  TO  CATO,  BY  DR.  GARTH. 

SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  PORTER. 
What  odd  (hotastk!  things  we  women  do  I  ^ 

Who  would  not  listen  when  young  lovers  woo  ?      I 
WhatI  dieamaidyethavethechokseoftwol         J 
LMiies  are  often  cruel  to  their  cost : 
To  give  yun  pain;  themselves  they  punish  motU 
Vows  of  virginity  should  well  be  welgh'd ; 
Poo  oft  the3''re  cancd'd,  tho*  in  convents  made. 
Would  yoo  revenge  soch  rash  resolves — you  mayj 

Be  spiteful and  believe  the  thing  we  say ;  > 

We  hate  you  when  yoi^re  easily  said  Nay.  J 

How  needless,  if  you  knew  us,  were  your  Hears ; 

Let  love  have  eyes,  and  beauty  will  have  ears. 

Our  hearts  are  form'd  as  yoo  yoarselves  would  choose. 

Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  reftose : 

We  ^ve  to  merit,  and  to  wealth  we  sell; 

He  svhs  with  roost  saecess  that  settles  well. 

The  woes  of  wedlock  with  the  Joys  we  mix*, 

TIs  best  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six. 

Bbune  not  oar  conduct,  since  we  bat  poraao 

Those  Uvely  lessons  we  have  learned  from  yoa : 

Your  breasts  no  more  the  tare  of  beauty  warms ; 

But  wkked  wealth  usurps  the  power  of  charms : 

What  pains  to  get  die  gandy  thing  yoa  bate, 

Tb  swell  In  show,  and  be  a  wretch  In  Matel 

At  plays  yoa  ogle,  at  the  ring  you  bow; 

Ev'n  ehorcbes  are  no  sanctuarica  now : 

There  golden  klda  all  your  vows  receive: 

She  Is  no  goddess  who  has  noagbt  to  give. 

Oh  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear. 

When  words  vrere  artkss,  and  the  soul  sinosret 

When  gold  and  grandeur  were  onenvy'd  things, 

Aivl  cvowM  less  coveted  than  groves  and  ^Htef^ 

Love  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  eomplalnik, 

And  constancy  fed  transport  in  Its  chains; 

Sigha  vrlth  saecess  their  own  soft  angnish  tett. 

And  ayes  ibalt  otter  what  the  lips  cooecal ; 
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VirtM  again  to  iti  briKht  ttatkHi  dimb. 
And  beaotjr  fear  DO  enemy  bat  time: 
Ibe  Air  riiall  listen  to  deaert  alone. 
And  e^ry  Lada  find  a  Cato'a  foo. 


No.  34.]     Mtmdayy  Ajnil  SO,  1713. 


-  Mores  inaltorem  vldit- 


Hor,  An  Poet.  ver.  142. 
He  many  men  and  many  manners  saw. 

It  is  a  most  vexatiout  thiDf  to  an  old  maD, 
who  endeavours  to  square  his  notions  by  reason, 
and  to  talk  from  reflection  and  experience,  to 
fall  in  with  a  circle  of  young  ladies  at  their 
afternoon  tea-table.  This  happened  rery  lately 
to  be  my  fate.  The  conversation,  for  the  first 
half-hour,  was  so  very  rambling,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  was  talked  of,  or  who  spoke  least 
to  the  purpose.  Hie  various  motions  of  the 
fin,  the  tossings  of  the  head,  intermixed  with 
all  the  pretty  kinds  of  laughter,  made  up  the 
greatest  part  of  the  discourse.  At  last,  this 
modish  way  of  shining,  and  being  witty,  settled 
into  something  like  conversation,  and  the  talk 
ran  upon  '  fine  gentlemen.'  From  the  several 
characters  that  were  given,  and  the  exceptions 
that  were  made,  as  this  or  that  gentleman 
happened  to  be  named,  I  found  that  a  lady  is 
not  difficult  to  be  pleased,  and  that  the  town 
swarms  with  fine  gentlemen.  A  nimble  pair 
of  heels,  a  smooth  complexion,  a  full-bottom 
wig,  a  laced  shirt,  an  embroidered  suit,  a  pair 
of  fringed  gk>ves,  a  hat  and  feather  ;  any  one 
or  more  of  these  and  the  like  accomplishments 
ennobles  a  man,  and  raises  him  above  the 
vulgar,  in  a  female  imagination.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  modest  serious  behaviour,  a  plain 
dress,  a  thick  pair  of  shoes,  a  leathern  belt, 
a  waistcoat  not  lined  with  silk,  and  such  like 
imperfections,  degrade  a  man,  and  are  so  many 
blots  in  his  escutcheon.  I  couUl  not  forbear 
smiling  at  one  of  the  prettiest  and  liveliest  of 
this  gay  assembly,  who  excepted  to  the  gen- 
tility of  sir  William  Hearty,  because  he  wore  a 
frieie  coat,  and  breakfasted  upon  toast  and  ale. 
I  pretended  to  admire  the  fineness  of  her  taste ; 
and  to  strike  in  with  her  in  ridiculing  those 
awkward  healthy  gentlemen,  that  seem  to  make 


many  teriotii  reflectiom  upon  what  had  parsed 
and  though,  in  complaisaiice,  I  disguised  mj 
sentiments,  to  keep  up  the  good  bunour  61 
my  fair  companions,  and  to  avoid  being  kiokcd 
upon  as  a  testy  old  fellow,  yet  out  of  the  good- 
will I  bear  to  the  sex,  and  to  prevent  for  the 
future  their  being  imposed  upon  by  counter- 
feits, 1  shall  give  them  the  distinguishing  murks 
of '  a  true  fine  gentleman.' 

When  a  good  artnt  would  express  any  re* 
markable  character  in  sculpture,  be  endeavours 
to  work  up  bis  figure  into  all  the  perfectioits 
his  imagination  can  form ;  and  to  imitate  oot 
so  much  what  b,  as  what  may  or  ought  to  be; 
I  shall  follow  their,  example,  in  the  idcu  I  am 
going  to  trace  out  of  a  Hue  gentlemuOy  fagr 
assembling  together  such  quaTifica^ons  as  teem 
requisite  to  make  the  character  complete.  la 
order  to  this  I  shall  premise  in  general,  that 
by  a  fine  gentleman  I  okean  a  man  eonsplctely 
qualified  as  well  for  the  service  and  good,  m 
for  the  ornament  and  delight  of  society.  Wbea 
1  consider  the  frame  of  mind  peculiar  to  a  gen* 
tleman,  I  suppose  it  graced  with  all  the  dignity 
and  elevation  of  spirit  than  human  natiire  m 
capable  of.  To  this  I  would  have  joined  a 
clear  understanding,  a  reason  free  from  pre- 
judice, a  steady  judgment,  and  an  extensive 
knowledge.  When  1  think  of  the  heart  of  a 
gentleman,  I  imagine  it  firm  aad  intrepM,  vead 
of  all  inordinate  passions*  and  ftill  of  tender- 
ness, compassion,  and  benevolence.  When  I 
view  the  fine  gentleman  with  regard  to  hie 
manners,  methiuks  1  see  him  modest  wiUnrnt 
bashfulness,  frank  and  allele  without  imperw 
tinence,  obliging  and  complaisant  without 
servility,  cheerful  and  in  good  humour  without 
noise.  These  amiable  qualities  are  not  easily 
obtained ;  neither  are  there  many  men  that 
have  a  genius  to  excel  this  wqr.  A  finished 
gentleman  is  perhaps  the  most  uncommon  of 
all  the  great  characters  In  life.  Besides  the 
natural  endowments  with  which  this  distin- 
guished man  is  to  be  bom,  he  must  run  througb 
a  long  series  of  edueatk>n.  Before  he  makes 
his  appearance  and  shines  in  the  world,  be 
must  be  principled  in  religion,  instructed  ia 
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wise  a  great  many  men  of  honour  to  be  found. 
Men  of  couragei  men  of  tense,  and  meh  of 
letters  ace  fvequent ;  but  a  true  fine  gentleman 
is  what  one  seldom  sees.  He  b  properly  a 
compound  of  the  various  good  quaUties  that 
embellish  mankind.  J^  tbe  great  poet  ani<* 
mates  all  tbe  different  parts  of  learning  by  th^ 
force  of  bis  genius,  and  irradiates  all  tbe  com^ 
pats  of  bis  knowledge  by  tbe  lustre  and  bright^ 
ness  of  bis  imagination ;  so  all  tbe  great  and 
aolid  perfections  of  life  Appear  in  tbe  finished 
gentleman,  with  a  beautiful  gloss  and  varnish ; 
«very  thing  be  says  or  does  is  accompanied  with 
«  manner,  or  rather  a  charm,  that  draws  tbe 
admiration  and  good-will  of  every  beholder. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Fhr  the  ben^  qf  myfemalt  readert, 

N.  B.  Tbe  gilt  chariot,  the  diamond  ring» 
tbe  gold  snuff-bos,  and  brocade  sword-knot, 
are  no  essential  parts  of  a  fine  gentleman ;  but 
may  be  used  by  biro^  provided  he  casts  bis  eye 
■upon  them  but  once  a  day. 

No.  35.]       Tuesday^  April  21, 1715. 
O  vita  PhiloBopbia  dux,  vfitntb  kMUpUriz  I      Cieero, 
O  Fhiloiophy,  Uioa  guide  ot  life,  and  (Udcoverer  of  virtne  I 
*  7b  Nestor  Ironnde,  Esquire, 

*  SIR, 

*  I  AM  a  man  who  have  spent  great  part  of 
that  time  in  rambling  through  foreign  coun- 
tries which  young  gentlemen  usually  pass  at 
the  university ;  by  which  course  of  life,  although 
i  have  acquired  no  small  insight  Into  the  man- 
ners and  conversation  ef  men,  yet  I  could  not 
make  proportionable  advances  in  the  way  of 
science  and  speculation.  In  my  return  through 
Franoe,  as  I  was  one  day  setting  forth  this  my 
case  to  a  certain  gentleman  of  that  nation, 
with  whom  I  had  contracted  m  friendship ;  after 

jfeume  pause,  he  conducted  me  into  his  closet, 
■and  opening  a  little  amber  cabinet,  took  from 
thence  a  small  box  of  snuff,  which  he  said  was 
l^ivea  him  by  an  uncle  of  bis,  tbe  author  of  The 
Voyage  to  the  World  of  Descartes ;  and,  with 
many  professions  of  gratitude  and  affection, 
made  me  a  present  of  it,  telling  me,  at  the 
tame  time,  that  be  knew  no  readier  way  to 
furnish  and  adorn  a  mind  with  knowledge  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  than  that  same  snuff 
rightly  applied. 

"  You  must  know,**  said  he,  "  that  Descartes 
was  the  first  who  discovered  a  certain  part  of  the 
l^rain,  ealled  by  anatomists  tbe  Pineal  Gland, 
to  be  the  immediate  receptacle  «f  the  soul, 
where  she  is  affected  with  all  sorts  of  percep- 
tions, and  exerts  all  ber  operations  by  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  animal  spirits  which  run  through 
the  nerves  that  are  tbeqce  extended  to  all  parts 

.  qf  tbe  body.*'  He  added,  *'  that  the  same  philo- 
iSopher  having  considered  the  body  as  a  machine/ 


or  piece  of  clock-work,  which  performed  alt 
the  vital  operations  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  will,  began  to  think  a  way  may  be  found 
out  for  separating  the  soul  for  some  time  from 
tbe  body,  without  any  injury  to  the  latter; 
and  that,  after  much  meditation  on  that  sub 
ject,  the  above-mentioned  virtuoso  composed 
the  snuff  be  then  gave  me ;  which,  if  taken  in 
a  certain  quantity,  #ould  not  foil  to  disengage 
my  soul  from  my  body.  Your  soul  (continued 
foe)  being  at  liberty  to  transport  herself  with  a 
thougbt  wherever  she  pleases,  may  enter  into  tbe 
pineal  gland  of  the  most  learned  philosopher, 
and  being  so  placed,  become  spectator  of  all 
the  ideas  in  his  mind,  which  would  instruct 
ber  in  a  much  less  time  than  the  usual  me- 
thods." I  returned  him  thanks^  and  accepted 
his  present,  and  with  it  a  paper  of  directions. 
' '  You  may  imagine  it  was  no  small  improve- 
ment and  diversion,  to  pass  my  time  in  the 
pineal  glands  of  philosophers,  poets,  beaux, 
mathematicians,  ladies,  and  statesmen.  One 
while  to  trace  a  theorem  in  mathematics 
through  a  long  labyrinth  of  intricate  turns, 
and  subtleties  of  thought ;  another  to  be  con- 
scious of  tbe  sublime  ideas  and  comprehensive 
views  of  a  philosopher,  without  any  fatigue  or 
wasting  of  my  own  spirits.  Sometimes  to 
wander  through  perfumed  gloves,  or  enameled 
meadows,  in  the  fancy  of  a  poet :  at  others  to 
be  present  when  a  battle  or  a  storm  raged,  or 
a  glittering  palace  rose  in  his  imagination; 
or  to  behold  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life, 
the  passion  of  a  generous  love,  or  the  warmth 
of  devotion  wrought  up  to  rapture.  Or  (to 
use  the  words  of  a  very  ingenious  author)  to 

'  fieliold  the  raptures  wliich  a  writer  knows. 
When  in  hia  breast  a  vein  of  fancy  glows, 
Behobl  his  basinets  wM)e  he  worlcs  ihe  mine. 
Behold  his  temper  when  be  sees  ii  shine. 

Essay  on  the  different  styles  qf  poetry. 

*  These  gave  me  inconceivable  pleasure.  Nor 
was  it  an  unpleasant  entertainment,  sometimes 
to  descend  from  these  sublime  and  magnificent 
ideas  to  tbe  impertinencies  of  a  beati,  the  dry 
schemes  of  a  coffee-house  politician,  or  the 
tender  Images  in  the  mind  of  a  young  lady. 
And,  as  in  order  to  frame  a  right  idea  of  human 
happiness,  I  thought  it  expedient  to  makes  trial 
of  the  various  manners  wherein  men  of  different 
pursuits  were  affected,  I  one  day  entered  into 
tbe  pineal  gland  of  a  certain  person,  who  seemed 
very  fit  to  give  me  an  insight  into  all  that 
which  constitutes  the  happiness  of  him  who 
is  called  a  Man  of  Pleasure.  But  i  found  my- 
self not  a  little  disappointed  in  my  notion  of 
tbe  pleasures  which  attend  a  voluptuary,  who 
has  shaken  off  the  restraints  of  reason. 

'  His  intellectuals,  I  observed,  were  grown 
unserviceabk;  by  too  little  ose,  and  bb  senses 
were  decayed  and  worn  out  by  too  much.  That 
perfect  inaction  of  the  higher  powers  pre- 
vented appetite  in  prompting  him  to  sensual 
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gratificadoDS ;  and  tbe  outruDoinip  nmtoral 
appetite  produced  a  loathiiig^  instead  of  a  plea- 
tare.  I  there  beheld  the  intemperate  cravinp 
of  youth,  without  the  enjoyment!  of  it ;  and 
the  weakness  of  old  age,  without  its  tranquil- 
lity. When  the  pastions  were  teaxed  and 
roused  by  some  powerful  object,  the  effect  was 
not  to  delight  or  sooth  the  mind,  but  to  tor- 
ture it  between  the  returning  extremes  of  ap- 
petites, and  satiety.  I  saw  a  wretch  racked  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  painful  remembrance  of 
past  miscarriages,  a  distaste  of  the  present  ob- 
jects that  solicit  bis  senses,  and  a  secret  dread 
of  futurity.  And  I  could  see  no  manner  of 
relief  or  comfort  in  the  soul  of  this  miserable 
man,  but  what  consisted  in  prerenting  bis  cure, 
by  inflaming  bis  passions,  and  suppressing  his 
reason.  But  though  it  must  be  owned  he  had 
almost  quenched  that  light  which  his  Creator 
had  set  op  in  his  soul,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  1  obsenred  at  certain  seasons  firequeot 
flashes  of  remorse  strike  through  the  gloom, 
and  interrupt  that  satisfaction  he  enjoyed  in 
biding  his  own  deformities  from  hioMelf. 

*  I  was  also  present  at  the  original  formation 
or  production  of  a  certain  book  in  the  mind 
of  a  free-thinker,  and  believing  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  let  you  into  the  secret  manner 
and  internal  principles  by  which  that  pheno- 
menon was  formed,  I  shall  in  my  next  give 
you  an  account  of  it. 

'  1  am,  in  tbe  mean  time, 
*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

•  ULYSSES  COSMOPOUTA.' 

N.  B.  Mr.  Ironside  has  lately  received  out  of 
France  ten  pounds  avoirdupois  weight  of  this 
philosophical  snuff,  and  gives  notice  that  be  will 
make  use  of  it,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  real 
from  the  professed  sentiments  of  all  persons  of 
eminence  in  court,  city,  town,  and  country. 

No.  S6J1     Wednesday,  April  22,  1713. 

Pumicm  m  gnsntto  ■tlollrt  gloria  rebus  t 

Ftrg,  Bo,  hr.  40. 
Whil  rebas*f  exalt  Um  pwDk  tent  I 

The  gentleman  who  doth  me  the  favour  to 
write  the  folk>wing  letter,  saith  as  much  for 
himself  as  tbe  thing  will  bear.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  ftnd.  that  jp  his  Apology  for 


ikl«k«*».M  *k*  *«*    mm  :«,  I.  . 


that  I  trust  yon  will  not  tnflRer  any  nrt  to  ba 
vilified  which  helps  to  polish  and  adorn  as. 
1  do  not  know  any  sort  of  wit  that  hath  been 
used  so  reproachfkilly  as  the  Pun :  and  I  per- 
suade myself  that  1  shall  merit  your  esteem, 
by  reoommending  it  to  your  protection ;  noee 
there  can  be  no  greater  glory  to  a  generow 
soul,  than"*,  to  succour  the  distrest.  I  ahall, 
therefore,  without  farther  preface,  offer  to 
your  consideratkm  the  following  Modest  Apo- 
logy for  Punning ;  wherein  I  shaU  make  use  of 
no  double  meanings  or  equivocations:  atnee 
I  think  it  unnecessaiy  to  give  it  any  other 
praises  than  truth  and  common  sense,  its  pro- 
fessed enemies,  are  forced  to  grant. 

.'  In  order  to  make  this  a  useful  work,  I 
shall  state  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pun, 
I  shall  discover  the  advantages  that  flow  from 
it,  the  moral  virtues  thmt  it  produces,  and  the 
tendency  that  it  hath  to  promote  vigour  of 
body  and  ease  of  mind.' 

'  The  pun  is  deflned  by  one,  who  seems  to 
be  no  well-wisher  to  it,  to  be  "  A  conceit 
arising  from  tbe  use  of  two  words  that  agree 
in  the  sound,  but'  differ  in  the  sense.*'  Now 
if  this  be  the  essens^  of  the  pun,  how  great 
must  we  allow  the  dignity  of  it  to  be,  when 
we  consider  that  it  takes  in  most  of  the  consi- 
derable parU  of  learning ;  for  is  it  not  most  cer- 
tain, that  all  learned  disputes  are  rather  about 
sounds'  than  sense  ?  Are  not  tlie  controversica 
of  divines  about  the  different  interpretationa 
of  terms  ?  Are  not  the  disputations  of  phikiso- 
phers  about  words,  and  all  their  pompous  d»- 
tinctions  only  so  many  unravellings  of  double 
meanings  ?  Who  ever  lost  his  estate  in  West- 
minster-hall, but  complained  that  he  was  quib- 
bled out  of  bis  right  ?  or  what  monarch  ever 
broke  a  treaty,  but  by  virtue  of  equivocation  ? 
In  short,  so  great  is  tbe  excellence  of  this  art» 
so  diffusive  iu  influence,  that  when  I  go  info 
a  library,  I  say  to  myself,  "  What  volumes  of 
puns  do  I  behold !"  When  I  look  upon  the  meo 
of  business,  I  cry  out,  *'  How  powerful  is  tbe 
tribe  of  the  quibblers !"  When  I  see  statesmen 
and  ambassadors,  I  reflect,  '*  How  splendid  tbe 
equipage  of  tbe  quirk  1  in  what  pomp  do  the 
punsters  appear !" 

'  But  as  there  are  serious  puns,  such  as 
I  have  instanced  in,  so  likewise  there  mn 
puns  comical,    lliese  are  wltfil  I 
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quality.  Thit  error  amy  produce  unneoetsaiy 
folios  aauMigst  crammarians  yet  unboni.  But 
to  proceed.  A  man  of  leamhig  hath,  in  tliis 
manner  of  wit,  great  advantafes ;  as  indeed, 
what  advantages  do  not  fiow  frooi  learning  ? 
If  the  pun  fails  in  English,  he  may  have 
,  speedy  recourse  to  the  Latin,  or  the  Greek, 
and  so  on.  I  have  known  wonders  performed 
by  this  secret.  1  have  heard  the  French  as- 
sisted by  the  German,  the  Dutch  mingle  with 
the  Italian,  and  where  the  Jingle  hath  seemed 
desperate  in  the  Greek,  I  have  known  it  revive 
an  the  Hebrew.  My  friend  Dick  Babel  hath 
often,  to  show  his  parts,  started  a  conceit  at 
the  equinoctial,  and  pursued  it  through  all  the 
degrees  of  latitude ;  and,  after  he  had  punned 
round  the  globe,  hath  sat  down  like  Alexander, 
and  mourned  that  he  had  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer. 

*  Another  advantage  in  punning  is,  that  it 
ends  disputes,  or,  what  is  all  one,  punt  comical 
destroy  puns  serious.  Any  nun  that  drinks  a 
bottle  knows  very  well,  that  about  twelve, 
people  that  do  not  kiss,  or  cry,  are  apt  to  de- 
bate. This  often  occasions  heats  and  heart- 
burnings, unless  one  of  the  disputants  vouch- 
safes to  end  the  matter  with  a  joke.  How 
often  have  Aristotle  and  Cartesius  heen  recon- 
ciled by  a  merry  conceit !  how  often  have  whigi 
and  tories  shook  hands  over  a  quibble !  and 
the  clashing  of  swords  been  prevented  by  the 
jingling  of  words ! 

'  Attention  of  mind  is  another  benefit  en- 
joyed by  ponsiers.  This  is  discoverable  from 
the  perpetual  gape  of  the  company  where  they 
are,  and  the  earnest  desire  to  know  what  was 
spoken  last,  if  a  word  escapes  any  one  at  the 
table.  I  must  add,  that  quick  apprehension  is 
required  in  the  hearer,  readily  to  take  some 
things  which  are  very  far-fetched ;  as  likewise 
gc%at  vivacity  in  the  performer,  to  reconcile  dis- 
tant and  even  hostile  ideas  by  the  mere  mimicry 
of  words,  and  energy  of  sound. 

*  Mirth  or  good-humour  is  the  last  advantage, 
that,  out  of  a  million,  I  shall  produce  to  re- 
eommend  punning.  But  thb  will  more  natu- 
rally fall  in  when  I  come  to  demonstrate  its 
operation  upon  the  mind  and  body.    I  shall 

-  now  discover  what  moral  virtues  it  promotes  j 
and  shall  content  mjrself  with  instancing  in 

-  those  which  every  reader  will  allow  of. 

'  A  punster  is  adorned  with  humility.  This 
our  adversaries  will  not  deny ;  because  they  hold 
it  to  be  a  condescension  in  any  man  to  trifle,  as 
they  arrogantly  call  it,  with  words.  I  must, 
however,  confess,  for  my  own  share,  I  never 
punned  out  of  the  pride  of  my  heart,  nor  did 
I  ever  know  one'of  our  fraternity,  that  seemed 
to  be  troubled  with  the  thirst  of  gk>ry.       ^ 

*  The  virtue  called  urbanity  by  the  moralists, 
or  a  courtly  behaviour,  is  much  cultivated  by 
this  science.    For  the  whole  spirit  of  urbanity 

.  consists  in  a  desire  to  please  the  company,  and 


what  else  is  the  design  of  the  punster?  Accord- 
ingly we  find  such  hursts  of  laughter,  such  agi- 
tations of  the  sides,  such  contortk>ns  of  the 
limbs,  such  earnest  attempts  to  recover  the  dy- 
ing laugh,  such  transport  in  the  enjoyment  of  it 
in  equivocating  assemblies,  as  men  of  commoa 
sense  are  amazed  at,  and  own  they  never  felt. 
'But  nothing  more  displays  itself  in  the 
punster,  than  justice,  the  queen  of  all  the  vir- 
tues. At  the  quibbling  board  every  performer 
hath  its  due.  The  soul  is  struck  at  once,  and 
the  body  recognizes  the  merit  of  each  joke,  by 
sudden  and  comical  emotions.  Indeed,  bow 
should  it  be  otherwise,  where  not  only  wofds, 
but  even  syllables  have  Justiee  done  them; 
where  no  man  invades  the  right  of  another,  but, 
with  perfect  innocence  and  good-nature,  takes 
as  much  delight  in  his  neighbour's  joy  as  in 
his  own  ? 

*  Prom  what  hath  been  advanced,  it  will 
easily  appear,  that  this  science  contributes  to 
ease  of  body,  and  serenity  of  mind.  You  hav^ 
in  a  former  precaution,  advised  your  hectica 
readers  to  associate  with  those  of  our  brother- 
hood, who  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  corpulent 
make,  and  a  round  vacant  countenance.  It  is 
natural  the  next  morning,  after  a  merriment, 
to  reflect  how  we  behaved  ourselves  the  night 
before :  and  I  appeal  to  any  one,  whether  it 
will  not  occasion  greater  peace  of  mind  to  con 
sider,  that  he  hath  only  been  waging  harmless 
war  with  words,  than  if  he  [had  stirred  his 
brother  to  wrath,  grieved  the  soul  of  his  neigh- 
bour by  calumny,  or  increased  his  own  wealth 
by  fraud.  As  for  health  of  body,  I  look  upon 
punning  as  a  nostrum,  a  Medicina  Cfymmuiica, 
that  throws  off  all  the  bad  humours,  and  occa- 
sions such  a  brisk  circulation  of  the  bk>od,  as 
keeps  the  lamp  of  life  in  a  clear  and  constant 
flame.  I  speaik,  as  all  physicians  ought  to  do 
from  experience.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
the  ague  this  spring,  was,  after  the  failing  of 
several  medicines  and  charms,  advised  by  me 
to  enter  into  a  course  of  quibbling.  He  threw 
his  electuaries  out  at  his  window,  and  took 
Abracadabra  off  from  his  neck,  and  by  the 
mere  force  of  punning  upon  that  long  magica' 
word,  threw  himself  into  a  fine  breathing  sweat 
and  a  quiet  sleep.  He  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of 
recovery,  and  says  pleasantly,  he  is  less  obligea 
to  the  Jesuits  for  their  powder,  than  for  their 
equivocation. 

*  Sir,  this  is  my  Modest  Apology  for  Pun- 
ning ;  which  I  was  the  more  encouraged  to 
undertake,  because  we  have  a  learned  univer- 
sity where  it  is  in  request,  and  I  am  told  that 
a  famous  club  bath  given  it  protection.  If  this 
meets  with  encouragement,  I  shall  write  a  vin- 
dication of  the  rebus,  and  do  justice  to  the 
conundrum.  I  have  indeed  looked  philosophi- 
cally into  their  natures,  and  made  a  sort  of 
jirbor  Porphyriana  of  the  several  subordi- 
nations >nd  divisions  of  low  wit*    This  tba 
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Udi^  perbapi  miiy  not  abderfttaml ;    but  I 
•ball  thereby  g^tre  tbe  beaux  an  opportunity  of 
showinif  their  learning^. 
'  I  am  Sir, 

*  With  threat  respect 
'  Your  most  obedient  humble  tenrant.' 

No.  37.]    Thwridayp  April  M,  1713. 

Medooe  damnonA  botniaei  coropetclte  cnrai. 

(Md*  Rera.  Amor.  vcr.  CQ, 

Learn,  mortals,  from  my  precepts  to  ooiitroal 
Tbe  ftirlbos  panioiu  that  diitarb  the  sool. 

It  if  natural  for  an  old  man  to  be  fond  of 
such  entertainments  as  revive  in  his  imafination 
the  agreeable  impressions  made  upon  it  in  his 
youth:  the  set  of  wits  and  beauties  be  was 
first  acquainted  with,  the  balls  and  drawing^- 
rooms  in  which  he  made  an  agreeable  figure, 
tbe  music  and  actors  be  heard  and  saw  when 
his  life  was  fresh,  and  his  spirits  vigorous  and 
quick,  have  usually  the  preference  in  his  esteem 
to  any  succeeding  pleasures  that  present  them- 
selves when  his  taste  is  grown  more  languid. 
It  is  for  this  reason  I  never  see  a  picture  of 
sir  Peter  Lely's,  who  drew  so  many  of  my  first 
friends  and  acquaintance*  without  a  sensible 
delight ;  and  I  am  in  raptures  when  I  reflect 
on  tlie  compositions  of  the  famous  Mr.  Henry 
Laws,  long  before  Italian  music  was  introduced 
into  our  nation.  Above  all,  I  am  pleased  in 
observing  that  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare, 
which  in  my  jroutbful  days  have  so  frequently 
filled  my  eyes  with  tears,  hold  their  rank  still, 
and  are  tbe  great  support  of  oar  theatre. 

It  was  with  this  agreeable  prepossession  of 
mind,  I  went  some  time  ago,  to  see  the  old 
tragedy  of  Othello,  and  took  my  female  wards 
with  me,  having  promised -them  a  little  before 
to  carry  them  to  the  first  play  of  Shakspearc's 
which  should  be  acted.  Mrs.  Cornelia,  who  is 
a  great  reader,  and  never  fails  to  peruse  the 
olay-bills,  which  are  brought  to  her  eveiy  day, 
gave  ne  notice  of  it  early  in  the  rooming. 
When  I  came  to  my  lady  Lixard's  at  dinner,  I 
found  the  young  folks  all  drest,  and  expecting 
the  performance  of  my  promise.  I  went  with 
•Ihem  at  the  proper  time,  placed  them  together 
n  the  boxes,  and  myself  by  them  in  a  comer 
seat.  As  I  have  the  chief  scenes  of  the  play 
hy  heart,  I  did  not  look  much  on  the  stage. 


-Iff 


AnnabeUa  had  a  rambling  eye,  and  for  1 
time  was  more  taken  up  with  observing  wkat 
gentleman  looked  at  her,  and  with  cricieislog 
tbe  dreu  of  the  ladies,  than  with  any  thing 
that  passed  on  tbe  stage.  Mrs.  Cornelia,  who 
I  have  often  said  is  addicted  to  tbe  atudly  of 
romances,  commended  that  speech  in  tbe  piqr 
in  which  Othello  mentions  his  *  bsur- breadth 
scapes  in  th*  imminent  deadly  breach,'  and 
recites  his  travels  and  adventures  with  which 
he  had  captivated  the  heart  of  Desdemona. 
The  Sparkler  looked  several  times  frighted; 
and  as  the  distress  of  tbe  play  was  heightened, 
their  different  attention  was  collected,  and 
fixed  wholly  on  the  stage,  till  f  saw  then  all, 
with  a  secret  satisfaction,  betrayed  into  tears. 
I  have  often  considered  this  play  as  a  noble, 
but  irregular,  production  of  a  genius  which  had 
the  power  of  animating  the  theatre  beyond  smy 
writer  we,  have  ever  known.  The  tonches  of 
nature  in  it  are  strong  and  masterly ;  but  the 
economy  of  tbe  fable,  and  in  some  particulars 
the  probability,  are  too  much  neglected.  If  I 
would  speak  of  it  in  the  most  severe  tenna,  1 
should  say  as  Waller  does  of  the  Maid's  Tragedy, 

*  Great  are  its  faults,  bat  glorioqa  it  its  flame.' 

But  it  would  be  a  poor  employment  in  a 
critic  to  observe  upon  the  faults,  and  show  ae 
taste  for  the  beauties,  in  a  work  that  has  al- 
ways struck  the  roost  sensible  part  of  our  an- 
diences  in  a  very  forcible  manner. 

The  chief  sul^ject  of  this  piece  is  the  passion 
of  jealoosy,  which  the  poet  has  represented 
at  large,  in  iu  birth,  its  various  workings  and 
agopies,  and  its  horrid  consequences.  From 
this  passion  and  the  innooence  and  simplicity 
of  the  person  suspected,  arises  a  very  moving 
distress. 

It  is  a  remark,  as  I  remember^  of  a  uMidefa 
writer,  who  is  thought  to  have  penetratad 
deeply  into  tbe  nature  of  tbe  passkins,  that 
'  tbe  most  extravagant  love  is  nearest  ta  tbe 
strongest  hatred.'  The  Moor  is  furious  in  both 
these  extremes.  His  love  is  tempestumis  aad 
roingled  with  a  wildness  peculiar  to  bis  dia- 
ractcr,  which  seems  very  artfully  to  prepare 
for  the  change  which  is  to  follow. 

How  savage,  yet  how  ardent  is  that  cxprss- 
sion  of  the  raptures  of  his  heart,  when,  looldog 
after  Desdemona  as  she  withdraws,  ha  breaks 
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hU  obteurc  fuggettioiii  to  raise  the  curiotity  of 
the  Moor ;  his  personated  confusion,  and  re- 
fusing to  explain  himself  while  Othello  is  drawn 
on,  and  held  in  suspense  till  he  grows  impatient 
and  angry ;  then  his  throwing  in  the  poison, 
and  naming  to  him  in  a  caution  the  passion  he 
would  raisCf 

• O  beware  of  Jedooiy  I ' 

are  inimitable  strokes  of  art,  in  that  scene 
which  has  always  been  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  which  was  ever  represented  on  the 
theatre. 

To  return  to  the  character  of  Othello ;  his 
•trife  of  passions,  hb  starts,  his  returns  of  Ioyc, 
and  threatenings  t6  lago,  who  put  his  mind 
oo  the  rack,  his  relapses  afterwards  to  jeabusyy 
his  rage  against  his  wife,  and  his  asking  pardon 
of  lago,  whom  he  thinks  he  had  abused  for  bis 
fidelity  to  him,  are  touches  which  no  one  can 
overlook  that  has  the  sentiments  of  human 
nature,  or  has  considered  the  heart  of  man  in 
its  frailties,  its  penances,  and  all  the  variety  of 
its  agitations.  The  torments  which  the  Moor 
suffers  are  so  exquisitely  drawn,  as  to  render 
bim  as  much  an  object  of  compassion,  even  in 
the  barbarous  action  of  murdering  Desdemona, 
as  the  innocent  person  herself  who  falls  under 
bklMmd. 

v^3ut  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  poet  has 
more  shown  his  judgment  in  this  play,  than  in 
the  circumstance  of  the  handkerchief,  which 
is  employed  as  a  eonftrmation  to  the  jealousy 
of  Othelk>  already  raised.  What  I  would  here 
observe  is,  that  the  very  slightness  of  this  cir- 
cumstance is  the  beauty  it.  How  finely  has 
Shakspeare  expressed  the  nature  of  jealousy 
in  those  lines,  which,  on  this  occasion,  he  puts 
into  the  month  of  lago, 

'  TrUlee  llsfat  asair 
Are  to  the  jeaknit.  confimuttioa  ilroiif 
As  prpoii  of  hoi  J  writ.*  .^^ 


It  would  be  easy  for  a  tasteless  critic  to  turn 
any  of  the  beauties  I  have  here  mentioned  into 
ridicule  ;  V  ^t  such  a  one  would  only  betray  a 
mechanical  judgment,  formed  out  of  borrowed 
rules  and  common-place  reading,  and  not  aris- 
ing from  any  true  discernment  in  human  na- 
ture, and  its  passions.      ^^ 


ourselves  for  acting  with  reason  and  equalifyy 
wMl  take  fire  precipitantly.  It  will  on  a  sudden 
fiame  too  high  to  be  extinguished.  The  short 
story  J  am  going  to  tell  is  a  lively  instance  of 
the  truth  of  this  observation,  and  a  just  warn- 
ing to  those  of  jealous  honour  to  look  about 
them,  and  begin  to  possess  their  souls  as  they 
ought,  for  no  man  of  spirit  luiows  how  terrible 
a  cceature  he  is,  till  he  comes  to  be  provoked. 
yDon  Alonzo,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  had  a 
^autiful  and  virtuous  wife,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  for  some  years  in  great  tranquillity.  The 
gentleman,  however,  was  not  free  from  the 
faults  usually  imputed  to  his  nation ;  he  was 
proud,  suspicious,  and  impetuous  He  kept  a 
Moor  in  his  house,  whom,  on  a  complaint  from 
hb  lady,  he  had  punbhed  for  a  small  offence 
with  the  utmost  severity.  The  slave  vowed 
revenge,  and  communicated  his  'resolution  to 
one  of  the  lady's  women  with  whom  be  lived 
in  a  criminal  way.  Thb  creature  also  hated 
her  mistress,  for  she  feared  she  was  observed 
by  her ;  she  therefore  undertook  to  make  Don 
Alonao  jealous,  by  insinuating  that  the  gar- 
dener was  often  admitted  to  hb  lady  in  private, 
and  prombing  to  make  bim  an  eye-witness  of 
it.  At  a  proper  time  agreed  on  between  her 
and  the  Morisco,  she  sent  a  message  to  the 
gardener,  that  hb  lady,  having  some  hasty 
orders  to  give  him,  would  have  him  come  tbait 
moiftentto  her  in  her  chamber.  In  the  meay 
time  she  had  placed  Alonzo  privately  in  at 
outer  room,  that  he  might  observe  who  passea 
that  way.  It  was  not  long  before  he  saw  the 
gardener  appear.  Alonso  had  not  patience, 
but  following  him  into  the  apartment,  struck 
him  at  one  blow  with  a  dagger  to  the  heart ; 
then  dragging  hb  lady  by  the  hair  without  in-> 
quiring  father,  he  instantly  kHled  her. 

Here  he  paused,  loolung  on  the  dead  bodies 
with  all  the  agitations  of  a  demon  of  revenge ; 
when  the  wench  who  had  occasioned  these 
terrors,  dbtracted  with  remorse,  threw  herself 
at  hb  feet,  and  in  a  voice  of  lanoentation,  with- 
out sense  of  the  consequence,  repeated  all  her 
guilt.  Alonso  was  overwhelmed  with  all  the 
violent  passions  at  one  instant,  and  uttered 
the  broken  voices  and  motion!  of  each  of  them 
lor  a  moment,  till  at  last  he  recollected  him- 
self enottsh  to  end  his  agony  of  love,  anger. 
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beanx,  «nd  men  of  tense  have  ^ven  up  all 
pretenee  to  it.  The  hif  best  any  of  tbem  con- 
tend for»  is  the  character  of  a  *  pretty  gentle- 
man ;'  for  here  the  dress  may  be  more  careless, 
and  some  wit  is  thought  necessary ;  whereas  a 
line  gentleman  is  not  obliged  to  converse  fur- 
ther than  the  offering  his  snuff-box  round  the 
room.  However,  the  pretty  gentleman  must 
have  his  airs :  and  though  they  are  not  so  pom- 
pom as  those  of  the  other,  yet  they  are  so  af- 
fected, that  few  who  have  understanding  can 
oring  themselves  to  be  proficients  this  way, 
though  ever  so  useful  towards  being  well  re- 
ceived ;  but  if  they  fail  here,  they  succeed  with 
some  difficulty  in  being  allowed  to  have '  much 
of  the  gentleman*  in  them.  To  obtain  this 
epithet,  a  man  of  sense  must  arrive  at  a  certain 
desire  to  appear  more  than  is  natural  to  him ; 
but  as  the  world  goes,  it  is  fit  he  should  be 
encouraged  in  this  attempt,  since  nothing  can 
mend  the  general  taste,  but  setting  the  true 
character  in  as  public  a  view  as  the  false.  This, 
indeed,  can  never  be  done  to  the  purpose, 
while  the  majority  is  so  great  on  the  wrong 
side ;  one  of  a  hundred  will  have  the  shout 
agamst  him ;  but  if  people  of  wit  would  be  as 
xealous  to  assist  old  Ironside,  as  be  Is  to  pro- 
mote them  and  their  interest,  a  little  time 
would  give  these  things  a  new  turn.  However, 
I  will  not  despair  but  1  shall  be  able  to  sum- 
mon all  the  good  sense  in  the  nation  to  my 
assistance,  in  my  ambition  to  produce  a  new 
raoe  of  mankind,  td  take  the  places  of  such  as 
have  hitherto  pretended  to  engross  the  fashion. 
The  university  scholar  shall  be  called  upon  to 
learn  bis  exercise,  and  frequent  mixt  company ; 
the  military,  and  the  travelled  man,  to  read 
the  best  auUiors ;  the  country  gentleman,  to 
divide  his  time,  so  as,  together  with  the  care 
of  his  estate,  to  make  an  equal  progress  in 
learning  and  breeding  ;  and  when  the  several 
candidates  think  themselves  prepared,  I  shall 
appoint  under  officers  to  examine  their  quali- 
fications, and,  as  I  am  satisfied  with  their  re- 
port, give  out~my  passports  recommending 
them  to  all  companies  as  *'  the  Guardian's  fine 
gentlemen.'  If  my  recommendations  appear 
just,  1  will  not  doubt  but  some  of  the  present 
fine  gentlemen  will  see  the  necessity  of  retire- 
ment, till  they  can  come  abroad  with  appro- 
bation. I  have  indeed  already  civen  out  orders 


man ;'  you  cannot  be  cheated  at  play,  bat  it 
is  certainly  done  by  '  a  very  gentleman- like 
man ;'  you  cannot  be  deceived  in  your  aflfairs, 
but  it  was  done  in  some' gentlemanly  manner  | 
you  cannot  be  wronged  in  your  bed,  but  all  the 
world  will  say  of  him  that]  did  the  injury,  it 
must  be  allowed  '  he  is  very  much  of  a  gentle* 
man.'  Here  is  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  a  cor- 
respondent  of  mine,  that  puu  in  for  that  ap- 
pellation even  to  highwaymen.  I  must  cuofesc 
the  gentlemen  he  personates  isveiy  apparently 
such,  though  1  did  not  look  upon  that  sort  of 
fellow  in  that  light,  till  he  favoured  me  with 
his  letter,  which  is  as  follows : 

•  MR.  IRONSIOB, 
'  I  have  been  upon  the  highway  these  six 
years,  in  the  Park,  at  the  Play,  at  Bath,  Tun- 
bridge,  Epsom,  and  at  every  other  place  where 
I  could  have  any  prospect  of  stealing  a  fortune; 
but  have  met  with  no  success,  being  disap^ 
pointed  either  by  some  of  your  damned  Iron- 
side race,  or  by  old  cursed  curs,  who  put  more 
bolts  on  their  doors  and  bars  in  their  windows 
than  are  in  Newgate.  All  that  see  me  own 
I  am  '  a  gentleman-like  man ;'  kod,  whatever 
rascally  things  the  grave  folks  say  I  am  guilty 
of,  they  themselves  acknowledge  I  am  a  *  gen« 
tiemanly  kind  of  man,*  and  in  every  respect 
accomplished  for  running  away  with  a  lady. 
I  have  been  bred  up  to  no  business,  am  illite- 
rate, have  spent  the  small  fortune  I  had  in 
purchasing  favours  from  the  fair  sex.  The 
bounty  of  their  purses  I  have  received,  as  well 
as  the  endearments  of  their  persons,  but  I  have 
gratefully  disposed  of  it  among  themselves,  for 
I  always  was  a  keeper  when  I  was  kept  1  am 
fearless  in  my  behaviour,  and  never  fail  of  put- 
ting your  bookish  sort  of  fellows,  your  men  of 
merit,  forsooth,  out  of  countenance.  I  triumph 
when  I  see  a  modest  young  woman  blush  at  an 
assembly,  or  a  virgin  betrayed  into  tears  at  a 
well- wrought  scene  in  a  tragedy.  I  have  l<»ng. 
forgot  shame,  for  it  proceeds  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  some  defect ;  and  1  am,  as  I  told  you, 
'  a  gentlemanly  man.'  I  never  knew  any  but 
you  musty  philosophers  applaud  blushes,  and 
you  yourselves  will  allow  that  they  are  caused 
either  by  some  real  imperfection,  or  the  ap- 
prehension of  defect  where  there  is  not  any ; 
but  for  mv  nart  I  hate  mistakes,  and  shall  nut 
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bj  oecetiity,  nrisfortune,  or  ^riren  out  of  an 
Honest  way.  of  life,  to  answer  the  wants  of  a 
craving  family,)  are  much  more  excusable  than 
those  of  their  fraternity,  who  join  the  conver- 
sations of  gentlemen,  and  f^t  into  a  share  of 
.  their  fortunes  without  one  g^d  art  about  them. 
What  a  crowd  of  these  gentleman-like  men 
are  about  this  town  ?  For  from  an  unjust  mo- 
desty, and  incapacity  for  common  life,  the 
ordinary  failiii*^  uf  men  of  letters  and  industry 
in  our  nation,  it  happens  that  impudence  sup- 
presses all  virtue,  and  assumes  the  reward  and 
esteem  which  are  due  to  it.  Hence  it  is  that 
worthless  rogues  have  the  smiles  of  the  fair, 
and  the  favours  of  the  great :  to  be  well  dressed 
and  in  health,  and  very  impudent,  in  this  licen- 
tious undistinguishing  age,  is  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  person  *  very  much  of  a  gentleman ;' 
and  to  this  pass  are  we  come,  by  the  prosti- 
tution of  wit  in  the  cause  of  vice,  which  has 
made  the  most  unreasonable  and  unnatnral 
things  prevail  against  all  the  suggestions  of 
common  sense.  Nobody  denies  that  we  live  in 
a  Christian  country,  and  yet  he  who  should 
decline,  upon  respective  opportunities,  to  com- 
mit adultery  or  murder,  would  be  thought 
'  very  little  of  a  gentleman.* 


N.  S9.] 


Saiurday,  April  25, 1715. 

Mgf\  loraiiia.  Hor,  An  Poet.  ver.  7. 

A  tick  man'*  dreami. 

My  correspondent  who  has  acquired  the 
facuhy  of  entering  into  other  men*s  thoughts, 
having,  in  pursuance  to  a  former  letter,  sent 
me  an  account  of  certain  useful  discoveries  he 
has  made  by  the  help  of  that  invention,  1  shall 
communicate  the  same  to  the  public  in  this 
paper. 

'  BfR.  IRONSIDE, 

'On  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  1713,  having  left  my  body  locked  up  safe 
in  my  study,  1  repaired  to  the  Grecian  coffee- 
house, where  entering  into  the  pineal  gland  of 
a  certain  eminent  free-thinker,  I  made  directly 
to  the  highest  part  of  it,  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  understanding,  expecting  to  find  there  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  things,  human 
and  divine ;  but  to  my  no  small  astonishment, 
I  found  the  place  narrower  than  ordinary,  in- 
somuch that  there  was  not  any  room  for  a 
miracle,  prophecy,  or  separate  spinL 

'  I'his  obliged  me  to  descend  a  story  lower, 
into  the  imagination,  which  I  found  larger, 
indeed,  but  cold  and  comfortless.  1  discovered 
Pr^udice,  in  the  figure  of  a  woman,  standing 
in  a  comer,  with  her  eyes  close  shut,  and  her 
fore-fingers  stuck  in  her  ears ;  many  words  in 
a  confused  order,  but  spoken  with  great  em- 
phasis, issued  from  her  mouth.  These,  being 
condensed  by  the  coldness  of  the  place,  formed 


a  sort  of  mbty  through  which  methought  I 
saw  a  great  castle  with  a  fortification  cast 
round  it,  and  a  tower  adjoining  to  it,  that 
through  the  windows  appeare<l  to  be  filled  with 
racks  and  halters.  Beneath  the  castle  I  could 
discern  vast  dungeons>  and  all  about  it  lay 
scattered  the  bones  of  men.  It  seemed  to  be 
garrisoned  by  certain  men  in  black,  of  a  gigan- 
tic siae,  and  most  terrible  forms.  But  as  I 
drew  near,  the  terror  of  the  appearance  va- 
nished ;  and  the  castle  I  found  to  be  only  a 
church,  whose  steeple  with  its  clock  and  bell- 
ropes  was  mistaken  for  a  tower  filled  with  racks 
and  halters.  The  terrible  giants  in  black 
shrunk  into  a  few  innocent  clergyoten.  The 
dungeons  were  turned  into  vaults  designed  only 
for  the  habitation  of  the  dead ;  and  the  forti- 
fications proved  to  be  a'church-yard,  Mrith  some 
scattered  bones  in  it,  and  a  plaha  stone  wall 
round  it.^ 

'  J  had  not  been  long  here  before  my  curio« 
sity  was  raised  by  a  IoimI  noise  that  I  heard  in 
the  inferior  region.  Descending  thither  I 
found  a  mob  of  the  passions  assembled  In  a 
riotous  manner.  Their  tumultuary  proceed- 
ings soon  convinced  me,  that  they  affected  a 
democracy.  After  much  noise  and  wrangle, 
they  at  length  aU  hearkened  to  Vanity,  who 
proposed  the  raising  of  a  great  army  of  notions, 
which  she  offered  to  lead  against  those  dreEad- 
ful  phantoms  in  the  imagination  that  had  oc- 
casioned all  this  uproar.      ' 

'  Away  posted  Vanity,  and  I  after  her,  to  the 
storehouse  of  ideas  $  where  1  beheld  a  great 
number  of  lifeless  notions  confusedly  thrown 
together,  but  upon  the  approach  of  Vanity  they 
began  to  crawl.  Here  were  to  be  seen,  among 
other  odd  things,  sleeping  deities,  oorpokreal 
spirits,  and  worlds  formed  by  chance ;  with  an 
endless  variety  of  heathen  notions,  the  most 
irregular  and  grotesque  imaginable ;  and  with 
these  were  jumbled  several  of  Christian  extrac- 
tion ;  but  such  was  the  dress  and  light  they 
were  put  in,  and  their  features  were  so  dis- 
torted, that  they  kwked  little  better  than 
heathens.  I'here  was  likewise  assembled  no 
small  number  of  phantoms  in  strange  habits, 
who  proved  to  be  idolatrous  priests  of  different 
nations.  Vanity  gave  the  word,  and  straitway 
the  TalopoinSy  Faquirs,  Bramins,  aod  Bonces, 
drew  up  in  a  body.  The  right  wing  consisted 
of  ancient  heathen  notions,  and  the  left,  of 
Christians  naturalised.  All  these  together, 
for  numbers,  composed  a  very  formidable  army ; 
but  the  precipitation  of  Vanity  was  so.  great, 
and  such  was  their  own  inbred  aversion  to  the 
tyranny  of  rules  and  discipline,  t  bat  they  seemed 
rather  a  confused  rabble  than  a  regular  army 
I  could,  nevertheless^  observe,  that  they  al 
agreed  in  a  squinting  look,  or  cast  of  their  eye 
towards  a  certain  person  in  a  mask,  who  was 
placed  in  the  centre^  and  whom,  by  sure  signs 
and  tokens,  I  discovered  to  be  Atheism. 
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'  Vanity  had  no  tooDer  led  ber  fbreet  into 
tbe  iou^iMtioti,  but  fbe  ratolved  vpaa  wtotm^ 
Nif  tbe  eiftle,  and  ginag  no  quarter.  Tbey 
befan  the  assault  wkh  a  kmd  ootory  aod  gr^it 
coafntion.  I,  for  ray  part*  made  tbe  best  of 
Byway, and re-eDtered my owD lodging.  Some 
time  after,  inquirinf  at  a  bookieller't  for  a 
DitcourM  on  Firee-tbiaking,  wbieb  ^lad  made 
some  noise,  I  met  witb  tbe  repMseatativct  of 
all  tbose  notions  draw n  up  in  tbe  saose  coafustd 
order  upon  paper*  Sage  Nestor,  , 
'  I  am, 
'  Your  most  obedient  bumble  senrant,^ 

•  ULYSSES  COSMOFOLITA/ 

'  N.  B.  I  went  round  tbe  table,  but  could  not 
ftnil  a  wit,  or  mathematician  among  them.* 

I  Imagine  tbe  aecount  bert  given,  may  be 
usefal  In  direettng  to  tbe  pruper  cure  of  a  free* 
tbinker.  In  tbe  first  plaoe,  it  is  plain  bis 
understanding  wants  to  be  opened  and  en* 
larged,  and  be  should  be  Uugbt  tbe  way  to 
order  and  methodise  his  ideas ;  to  wbtcfa  end 
tbe  study  of  tbe  mathematics  may  be  «sefiil. 
I  am  farther  of  opinion,  that  a<  hb  imagination 
is  filled  witb  amusements  arising  from  preju- 
dice, and  tbe  obscure  or  fislse  lights  in  which 
he  sees  things,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
him  into  good  company,  and  now  and  then 
oarry  him  to  church ;  by  which  means  he  may 
in  time  come  to  a  right  sense  of  religion,  and 
wear  off  the  iH  impressions  he  has-lreoeived. 
Lastly,  I  advise  whoever  undertakes  the  re- 
formation of  a  modem  free  thinker,  that  «bove 
aU  things  be  be  carefiil  to  subdue  bis  vanity ; 
that  being  the  principal  motive  which  prompts 
a  little  .genius  to  distinguish  itself  by  singu- 
larities that  are  hurtful  to  mankind. 

Or,  if  tbe  passion  of  vanity,  as  it  b  for  the 
Hiost  part  very  strong  in  your  free-thinkers, 
cannot  be  subdued,  let  it  be  woo  over  to  the 
interest  of  religioii,  by  giving  them  to  under- 
stand that  the  greatest  genii  of  the  age  have 
a  respect  for  things  saored ;  that  their  rhap- 
sodies find  no  admirers,  and  that  the  name 
Free-thinker  has,  like  Tyrant  of  old,  degene- 
rated from  its  original  significatM>n,  and  b  now 
•upposed  to  denote  sooMtbing  contrary  to  wit 
and  reason.  In  fine,  let  them  know  that  what- 
ever temptations  a  few  men  of  parts  might 
formerly  have  bad,  from  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  to  oppose  tbe  received  opmk»ns  of  Chris- 
tians, yet  that  now  the  humour  b  worn  out, 
and  blasphemy  and  irreligfon  are  distinctions 
which  have  long  since  descended  down  to 
lackeys  and  drawers.  •      -  H . 

But  it  must  be  my  business  to  prevent  all 
pretenders  in  thb  Idnd  from  hurting  the  igno- 
rant and  unwary.  In  order  to  thb,  I  commu- 
nicated an  intelligence  which  I  received  of  a 
gentleman's  sppearing  very  sorry  that  be  was 
not  well  during  a  late  fit  of  sickness,  contrary 
to  his  own  doctrine,  which  obliged  him  to  be 


merry  upon  that  oceasioB,  eieept  he  was  sore 
of  recovering.  Upon  tbit  advke  to  the  werU^ 
the  foHewMig  advertbament  got  a.  pkee  in  tbe 
post-boy: 

*  MTbereas  in  tbe  paper  called  tbe  Gu«rd««n 
of  Saturday,  tbe  eleventh  of  April,,  instant*  a 
eofwllary  reflection  was  made  on  Monsieur 
D  ,  a  osember  of  tbe  royal 


of  sciences  in  Paris,  author  of  a  book  lately 
publbbed,  entitled, 

'  A  Phik>fogical  Ess^,  or  Reflectk>ns  on  the 
death  of  Free-thinkers,  with  the  characters  ot 
tbe  most  eminent  persons  of  both  seses,  an- 
cient and  modem,  that  died  pleasantly  and 
wnconceroed,  dec  Sold  by  J.  Baker  in  Patcr- 
■ostsr-row :  Suggesting,  as  If  that  gentleman, 
now  in  London,**  was  very  much  out  of  humour. 
In  a  late  fit  of  sickness,  tiU  he  was  in  a.  fair 
way  of  recovery:"  Thb  b  to  assure  the  public, 
that  the  said  gentleman  never  expressed  tbe 
least  concern  at  the  approach  of  death,  bat 
expected  the  fatal  minute  with  a  most  beroieal 
and  philosophical  resignation ;  of  which  a  copj 
of  verses  he  writ,  in  the  serene  intervals  of  1^ 
distemper,  b  an  invindble  proof.* 

All  that  1  contend  for,  »,  that  thb  gentle 
man  was  out  of  humour  when  be  was  sick ;  and 
tbe  advertiser,  to  confute  me,  says,  that  *  in 
tbe  serene  intervab  of  hb  dbtemper,*  that  is, 
when  be  was  not  sick,  he  writ  verses.  1  shall 
not  retract  my  advertisement  till  I  see  thoae 
verses,  and  1  will  choose  what  to  believe  tben» 
except  they  are  underwritten  by  hb  nurse,  nor 
then  neither,  except  she  b  a  boose-keeper. 
L  must  tie  thb  gentleman  close  to  tbe  argu- 
ment ;  for  if  be  had  not  actually  hb  fit  upon 
him,  there  b  nothing  courageous  in  tbe  thing, 
nor  does  it  make  fur  hb  purpose^  nor  am  they 
heroic  verses.  ^ 

The  point  of  being  merry  at  the  hour  of 
death  b  a  matur  that  ought  to  be  settled  by 
divines ;  but  the  publbher  of  tbe  Philulof;lcal 
Essay  produces  his  chief  authorities  frum  Lu- 
cretius, the  earl  of  Rochester,  and  Mr.  John 
Dryden,  who  were  gentlemen  that  did  not 
think  themselves  obliged  to  prove  aU  they 
said,  or  eke  proved  their  assertions  by  saying  or 
swearing  they  were  all  foob  that  believed  to 
the  contraiy.  If  it  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  roan  should  be  fkcetious  at  ^b  death,  it 
would  be  very  well  if  these  gentlemen.  Mon- 
sieur P  and  Mr.  B-- —  would  repent 
betimes,  and  not  trust  to  a  death- bed  inge-i 
nuityj  by  what  has  appeared  hitherto  they 
have  only  rabed  our  longing  to  see  their  pes- 
thumus  works. 

The  author  of  PoHa  RustieamUs  llUraium 
Otium  is  but  a  mere  phraseologist,  the  philo- 
logical publbher  b  but  a  translator :  but  I  ex- 
pected better  usage  from  Mr.  Abel  Roper,  wb* 
b  an  original. 
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Compalenmtqne  grpfes  Corydoti  et  Tbyrito  In  onnm : 
£s  lUo  Corydoa,  Corydoo  at  tempore  nobU. 

nrg.  Eel.  TlL  8. 
Thdr  ibeep  and  goatt  Cofctbcr  gruM  Uic  plaittf— 
Since  when  T  'tis  Cor>  dou  among  the  swains, 
Yoong  Curydon  wkbont  a  rival  nigns.  Dryden, 

1  DI8IQNID  to  have  troubled  the  reader  witfa 
no  Tarther  diacounes  of  pastorals ;  but  iieioc: 
liiforoied  that  I  ana  taxed  of  partiality  ki  not 
inentionini^  an  author,  whose  eclo^et  are  pub- 
Jifhed  io  the  same  volume  with  Mr.  FhiUpt's, 
i  shall  employ  this  paper  hi  observatioDS  upoD 
nim,  written  In  the  fr^  spirit  of  criticism,  and 
without  apprehension  of  oflfendiog  the  gentle* 
-man,  whose  character  it  is,  that  he  takes  the 
greatest  care  of  his  works  before  they  are  pub- 
lished, and  has  the  least  concern  for  them  af- 
terwards. 

I  have  laid  it  down  as  the  first  role  of  pas- 
toral, that  its  idea  should  be  taken  from  the 
manners  of  the  golden  age,  and  the  moral 
formed  upon  the  representation  of  innocence ; 
It  is  therefore  plain  that  any  deviations  from 
that  design  degrade  a  poem  from  being  true 
pastoral.  In  this  view  it  will  appear  that Vii^^il 
can  only  have  two  of  his  ecfogues  allowed  to 
be  such.  His  first  and  ninth' must  be  rejected, 
because  ^tb^  describe  the  ravages-  of  armies, 
and  tfppresftiuns  of  the  innpcent ;  .Corydon's 
criminal  passion  for  Alexis  throws  out  the  fc- 
cond;  the  calumny  and  railing  in  the  third 
are  not  proper  to  that  state  of  concord ;  the 
eighth  represents  unlawful  ways  of  procuring 
love  by  enchantments,  and  introduces  a  shep- 
herd whom  an  inviting  precipice  tempts  to  self- 
murder.  As  to  the  fourth,  sixth  and  tenth, 
they  are  given  up  by  Heinsius,  Salmasius,  Rapin, 
and  the  critics  in  general.*  They  likewise  ob- 
serve that  but  eleven  of  all  the  Idyllia  of  Theo- 
critus are  to  be  admitted  as  pastorals  j  and  even 
out  of  that  number  the  greater  part  will  be  ex- 
cluded, for  one  or  other  of  the  reasons  above- 
metf  tloujed.  So  that  when  J  remarked  in  a  former 
paper,  that  Virgil's  eclogues,  taken  altogether, 
are  rather  select  poems  than  pastorals,  I  might 
have  said  the  same  thing,  with  no  less  truth, 
of  Theocritus.  The  reason  of  this  I  take  to  be 
yet  unobserved  by  the  critics,  vix. '  They  never 
meant  them  all  for  pastorals ;'  which  it  is  plain 
Philips  hath  done,  and  in  that  particular  ex- 
celled both  Theocritus  and  Vifgil. 

As  simplicity  is  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  pastoral,  Vitgil  has  been  thought  guilty 
of  too  courtly  a  style :  hia  language. is  perfectly 
pure,  and  be  often  forgets  ho  is  among  peasants.. 
1  have  frequently  wondered  that  since  he  was 
so  conversant  in  the  writings  of  Eoniui,  be  had 
not  imitated  the  rusticity  of  the  Doric,  as  well, 
oy  the  help  of  the  old  obsolete  Roman  language, 
as  Philips  hath  by  the  antkjuated  English.   For 


•  Sec  Rapin  de  Csnn.  Past,  pars  S. 


example,  might  he  not  have  said  ^  qu9i  instead 
of  *  cui  X*  ^  guoijum*  for  *  eujumi*  '  vtflf'  for 
*  vultf*  &c.  as  well  as  our  modem  hath  *  wel" 
ietday*  for*  a/at,'  *  whUome*  for  *  ofQld,  ^muka 
fnock*  for  '  dftide,*  and  '  wiilets  younglingi* 
for '  timple  lambs,*  &c.  by  which  means  lie  had 
attained  as  much  of  tbe  air  of  Theocritus,  as 
Philips  hath  of  Spenser  ?; 

Mr.  Pbpe  hath  fallen  into  the  same  error 
with  Virgil.  His  clowns  do  not  converse  in  all 
the  simplicity  proper  to  tbe  country.  His 
names  are  borrowed  from  Theocritus  and  Vir- 
gil, which  are  improper  to  the  scene  of  his  pas- 
tdrals.-  He  introduces  Daphnis,  Alexis,  and 
Tbyrsis  on  British  plains,  as  Virgil  had  done 
before  him  on  the  Mantuan :  whereas  Philips, 
w|io  hath  the  strictest  regard  to  propriety, 
makes  choice  of  names  peculiar  to  the  country, 
and  more  agreeable  to  a  reader  of  delicacy ; 
such  as  Hobbinol,  Lobbin,  Cuddy,  and  Colin 
Clout. 

So  easy  as  pastoral  writing  may  seem  (in 
the  simplicity  we  have  described  it),  ytt  it  re- 
quires ^reat  reading,  both  of  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  to  be  a  master  of  it.  Philips  hath 
given  us  manifest  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of 
hooks;  it  mutt  be  confessed  bis  competitor 
hath  imitated  some  single  thoughts  of  the  an- 
cients well  enough,  if  we  consider  be  had  not 
the  happiness  of  a  university  education ;  but 
he  hath  dispersed  them  here  and  there,  with- 
out that  order  and  method  which  Mr.  Philips 
observes,  whose  whole  third  pastoral  is  an  in- 
stance how  well  be  bath  studied  the  fifth  of 
Virgil,  and  how  judiciously  reduced  Virgil's 
thoughts  to  the  standard  of  pastoral ;  as  bis 
contention  of  Colin  Clout  and  tbe  Nightingale, 
shows  with  what  exactness  he  hath  imitated 
Strada. 

When  I  remarked  it  as  a  principal  ftiult  to 
introduce  fruits  and  flowers  of  a  foreign  growth, 
in  descripttons  where  the  scene  lies  in  our 
country,  I  did  not  design  that  observation 
should  extend  also  to  animals,  or  tbe  sensitive 
life ;  for  Philips  hath  with  great  judgment 
described  wolves  in  England,  in  his  first  pas- 
toral. Nor  would  I  have  a  poet  slavishly  con- 
fine himself  (as  Mr.  Pope  bath  done)  to  one 
particular  season  of  the  year,  one  certain  time 
of  the  day,  and  one  unbroken  scene  in  each 
eclogue.  It  is  plain  Spenser  neglected  this 
pedantry,  who,  in  his  pastoral  of  November, 
mentions  the  mournful  song  of  the  nightingale. 
<  Sad  Philomel  her  tong  In  tears  Mh  steep.' 

And  Mr.  Philips,  by  a  poetical  creatk>n,  hath 
raised  up  finer  beds  of  flowers  than  the  most 
industrious  gardener ;  his  roses,  lilies  and  daf- 
fodils, blow  in  the  same  season. 

But  tbe  better  to  discover, tbe  merits  of  our 
two  contemporary  pastoral  writers,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  draw  a  parallel  of  them,  by  setting 
several  of  their  particular  thoughts  in  the  same 
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li^lit,  whereby  it  will  be  obvious  how  much 
Philips  hath  the  advantage.  With  what  ftim- 
plicity  he  introduces  two  shepherds  siDgiog  al- 
ternately: 

Htkb,    CooM,  RomQwI,  O  oome,  for  wkho«l  thee 
'WhM  plcamre  cau  tlw  coootry  bave  fbr  roe. 
Come,  Ronlind,  O  come :  My  brioded  kine. 
My  aiowy  riwep,  my  farm,  aud  all,  b  Uiine. 

Lamj.   Ctjmt,  Ronliod,  O  come ;  bere  abady  bowen» 

Here  are  cool  foairtaiiM,  and  bete  tpriofiof  flow'n. 
Come,  RoaaliBd ;  here  ever  let  u  stay, 
Aod  fwccdy  %ra«e  oar  live  loof  time  away. 

Dur  other  pastoral  writer,  in  expressing^  the 
same  thought,  deviates  into  downright  poetry. 

Sirepk,  In  tpriaf  Ibe  Aelda,  in  antamn  hilla  I  love. 

At  morn  the  plains,  at  noon  tbe  sharty  fTove,. 
Bat  Delia  always;  forc'd  from  Delia's  aiiifat. 
Nor  plains  at  mom,  nor  groves  at  nooo  delight. 

Dtgfh,    Sylvia's  like  antnmn^ipe,  yet  mild  aa  May, 

More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day ; 
£v*n  spring  displeases  when  she  shines  not  here : 
Bat,  Ueat  with  lier,  'tis  spring  throaghoiit  tlie  yenr. 

In  the  first  of  these  authors,  two  shepherds 
thus  innocently  describe  the  behaviour  of  their 
mistreises. 

Bobb.    As  Marian  bMb'd,  by  cfaanc*  I  passed  by; 
She  bloah'd,  and  at  me  cast  a  sideJong  e>'e : 
Then  swift  beneath  the  crystal  wave  she  try'd 
Her  beantioos  torn,  bat  all  In  vidn  to  hide. 

XofSf.    As  I  to  cool  me  belh'd  one  sultry  day. 
Fond  Lydia  larking  in  the  sedges  lay ; 
The  wanton  langh'd,  and  seem'd  in  haste  to  fly ; 
Yet  <^en  stopp'd,  and  often  tom'd  Iwr  cje. 

iTbe  other  modem  (who  it  must  be  confessed 
ftath  a  knack  ^f  versifying)  hath  it  as  follows : 

SSreph,  Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plaln« 

Then,  hid  in  shades,  eladcs  her  eager  swain ; 
Bat  feigns  a  laogh,  to  see  me  search  aroand. 
And  by  that  langh  the  willing  fiir  is  fhand. 

Daph,  The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green ; 
She  rans,  but  hopes  she  does  not  ran  uqseen ; 
"WbRe  a  kind  glance  at  her  pnrsoer  fticis. 
How  mach  at  variance  are  her  fbet  and  eyes! 

There  is  nothing  the  writers  of  this  kind  of 
poetry  are  fonder  of,  than  descriptions  of  pasr 
toral  presents.  Philips  says  thus  of  a  sheep- 
hook: 

Of  season'd  elm  {  where  stods  of  brass  appear. 
To  speak  the  giver's  name,  the  month,  and  >  ear, 
The  hook  of  polith'd  steel,  the  handle  tam'd. 
And  richly  by  the  graver's  skiU  adom'd.' 

The  other  of  a  bowl  embossed  with  figures : 

where  wanton  ivy  twines ; 
And  ywclUng  dostcrs  bend  the  carliog  vines ; 
Fonr  figures  rising  from  the  work  appear, 
Tbe  vaHons  seasons  of  the  rolling  year ; 
And  what  is  that  which  binds  the  radiant  dty. 
Where  twelve  bright  signs  in  beanteoos  order  lie  T 

The  simplicity  of  the  swain  in  this  place, 
who  foigets  the  name  of  the  Zodiac,  is  no  ill  imi- 
Jation  of  Virgil ;  but  how  much  more  plainly 
and  unaffectedly  would  Philips  have  dressed 
this  thought  in  bis  Doric  ? 

And  what  that  bight,  which  girds  the  Welklo  sheen, 
Where  twelve  gay  signs  In  meet  array  arc  seent 

If  the  reader  would  indulge  bis  curiosity  any 
farther  in  the  comparison  of  particulars,  he 


may  read  the  first  pastoral  of  Philips  with  the 
sebond  of  his  centemporary,'and  the  fourth  and  -' 
sixth  of  the  former,  with  the  fourth  and  first  , 
of  the  latter  ;  where  several  parallel  places  will 
oecur  Co  every  one. 

Having  now  shown  some  parts,  in  which  these 
two  writers  may  be  compared,  it  is  a  justice  I 
owe  to  Mr.  Philips,  to  discover  those  in  which 
no  man  can  compare  ^ith  him.  First  that 
beautiful  rusticity,  of  which  I  shall  only  produce 
two  instances,  out  of  a  hundred  not  yet  quoted : 

O  wo^  day  I  O  day  of  woe,  qaoth  be. 
And  woftd  1,  who  live  the  day  to  scet 

That  simplicity  of  diction,  the  melanchol/ 
flowing  of  the  numbers,  the  solemnity  of  the 
sound,  and  the  easy  turn  of  the  words,  in  this 
dirge  (to  make  use  of  our  author's  expresskMi) 
are  extremely  elegant. 

In  another  of  his  pastorals  a  shepherd  utters 
a  dirge  not  mucb  inferior  to  the  former,  in  the 
following  lines : 

Ah  me  tha  whilel  ah  me,  the  luckless d^  I 
Ah  Incklesslad,  the  rather  mifht  I  say ; 
Ah  silly  1 1  more,  silly  than  my  slieep. 
Which  on  the  flovr'ry  plains  I  once  dkl  keep. 

How  he  still  charms  the  ear  with  these  artful 
repetitions  of  the  epithets ;  and  how  significant 
is  the  last  verse !  1  defy  the  most  common 
reader  to  repeat  them  without  feeling  some 
motions  of  compassion.  In  the  next  place  I 
shall  rank  his  proverbs,  in  which  1  formerly 
observed  he  excels.    For  example, 

A  rolling  stone  b  ever  bare  of  moss ; 

And,  to  their  cost,  green  years  oht  proverbteroM, 

He  that  late  lies  down,  as  late  will  rise. 

And,  klogg^rd  like,  till  noon-day  snoring  Ilea, 
Ag-iinst  Ul  lack  all  cannhig  foresight  fails; 
Whether  we  sleep  or  wake  it  nooght  avails.       .« 
■     ■  -Nor  fear,  firom  npright  sentence,  wroQg. 

Lastly,  his  elegant  dialect,  which  alone  might 
prove  him  the  eldest  bom  of  Spenser,  and  our 
only  true  Aroadian ;  I  should  think  it  proper 
for  the  several  writers  of  pastoral,  to  confine 
themselves  to  their  several  counties :  Spenser 
seems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion ;  for  be  hath 
laid  tbe  scene  of  one  of  his  pastorals  in  Wales, 
wherci  with  all  the  simplicity  natural  to  that 
part  of  our  island,  one  shepherd  bids  the  other 
good-morrow  in  an  unusual  and  elegant  man« 
ner. 

Dlggon  Davcy,  I  bid  hnr  God<day ; 
Or  Diggon  bar  is,  or  1  mi»«ay. 

Diggon  answers, 

Har  was  hnr  while  It  was  day  light : 

Bat  now  hnr  is  a  most  wretched  wight,  Ae.* 

But  the  most  beautiful  example  of  this  kind 
that  I  ever  met  with,  is  a  very  valuable  piece 
which  1  chanced  to  find  among  some  old  ma- 
nuscripts, entitled,  A  Pastoral  Ballad ;  which 
I  think,  for  its  nature  and  simplicity,  may 
(notwithstandin    ^e  modesty  of  the  title)  be 
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allowed  a  perfSect  pastoral.  It  te  composed  io 
the  Somersetshire  dialect,  and  the  names  such 
as  are  proper  to  the  country  people.  It  may  be 
observed,  as  a  farther  beauty. of  this  pastoral, 
the  words  Nymph,  Dryad,  Naiad,  Faun,  Cupid, 
or  Satyr,  are  not  once  mentioned  through  the 
whole.  1  shall  make  no  apology  for  inserting 
some  few  lines  of  this  excellent  piece.  Cicily 
breaks  thus  into  the  subject,  as  she  is  going  a 
milking: 

CMly*  KflKer  fo  vetch  Iha  kce,*  or  else  Iha  zan 
Will  quite  be  g»,  bevoie  c'liave  tialf  a  *lon. 

Soger.  Thou  ahould'it  not  ax  ma  twccce,  bnt  I've  a  be 
To  dr«ave  oar  ball  to  biill  tlu  panton's  kee. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  whole  dialogue 
b  formed  upon  the  passion  of  jealousy ;  and 
his  mentioning  the  parson's  kine  naturally  re- 
vives the  jealousy  of  the  shepherdess  Cicily, 
which  she  expresses  as  follows : 

Ctdty,  Ah  Rager,  Rager,  ches  was  sore  avraid 

When  in  yond  vtdd  yoa  kiaa'd  tha  paraoD*0  maid  : 
If  Ibis  tiie  love  that  once  to  roe  yon  eed      Lbread  T 
When  fl-om  tha  wake  thoa  bniught'at  me  ginger. 

Uoger*  Cicily  thon  charg'at  me  fjilse^lll  swear  to  thee, 
Tha  ptraon'i  makl  ia  aiili  •  oiakl  for  me. 

In  which  answer  of  his  are  expressed  at  once 
that  '  spirit  of  religion,*  and  that '  innocence 
of  the  golden  age,'  so  necessaiy  to  be  observed 
by  all  writers  of  pastoral. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  piece,  the  author 
reconciles  the  lovers,  and  ends  the  eclogue  the 
most  simply  in  the  world : 

So  Ragcr.  parted  vor  to  vetch  tha  kee, 
An<l  vor  her  backet  iu  went  Cicily. 

I  am  loth  to  show  my  fondness  for  antiquity  so 
far  as  to  prefer  this  ancient  British  author  to 
our  present  English  writers  of  pastoral ;  but  1 
cannot  avoid  making  this  obvious  remark,  that 
both  Spenser  and  Philips  have  hit  into  the  same 
road  with  this  old  west  country  bard  of  ours. 

After  all  that  hath  been  said  I  hope  none 
can  think,  it  any  injustice  to  Mr.  Pope,  that  1 
forbore  to  mention  him  as  a  pastoral  writer; 
since  upon  the  whole  he  is  of  the  same  class 
with  Moschus  and  Bion,  whom,  we  have  ex- 
cluded that  rank  ;  and  of  whose  eclogues,  as 
well  as  some  of  Virgil's,  it  may  be  said,  that 
according  to  the  description  we  have  given  of 
this  sort  of  poetry,  they  are  by  no  means  pas- 
torals, but  '  something  belter.' 
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£'eo  diarcbes  are  no  aanctoarien  now. 

EpUogue  to  Cato, 

The  following  letter  has  so  much  truth  and 
reason  in  it,  that  1  believe  every'  man  of  sense 
and  honour  in  England,  will  have  a  just  indig- 
nation against  the  person  who  could  commit 
•o  great  a  violence,  as  that  of  which  my  cor- 
reaporident  complains. 


'  To  the  Author  <f  the  Guardian. 

•SIR, 


*  That  if,  kine  or  cows. 


'  I  claim  a  place  in  your  paper  for  what  I 
now  write  to  you,  from  the  declaration  which 
you  made  at  your  first  appearance,  and  the  very 
title  you  assume  to  yourself. 

'  If  the  circumstance  which  I  am  going  to 
mention  is  over- looked  by  one  who  calls  him- 
self Guardian,  I  am  sure  honour  and  integrity, 
innocence  and  virtue,  are  not  the  objects  of 
his  care. — ^The  Examiner  ends  his  discourse  of 
Friday,  the  twenty-fourth  instant,  with  these 
words : 

"  No  sooner  was  D — *  among  the  wbigs,  and 
confirmed  past  retrieving,  but  lady  Char — te-f* 
is  taken  knotting  in  St.  James's  chapel  during 
divine  service,  in  the  immediate  presence  both 
of  God  .and  her  majesty,  who  were  affronted 
together,  that  the  family  might  appear  to  be 
entirely  come  over.  1  spare  the  beauty  for 
the  sake  of  her  birth ;  but  certainly  there  was 
no  occasion  for  so  public  a  proof,  that  her 
fingers  are  more  dexterous  in  tying  a  knot, 
than  her  father's  brains  in  perplexing  the  go^ 
vernment" 

'  It  is  apparent  that  the  person  here  intended 
is  by  her  birth  a  lady,  and  daughter  of  an  earl 
of  Great  Britain;  and'  the  treatment  this  au- 
thor is  pleased  to  give  her,  he  makes  no  scruple 
to  own  she  is  exposed  to  by  being  his  daughter. 
Since  he  has  assumed  a  licence  to  talk  of  this 
nobleman  in  print  to  his  disadvantage,  I  hope 
his  lordship  will  pardon  me,  that  out  of  the 
interest  which  I,  and  all  true  Englishmen,  have 
in  his  character,  I  take  the  liberty  to  defend 
him. 

'  I  am  willing  on  this  occasion,  to  allow  the 
claim  and  pretension  to  merit  to  be  such,  as 
the  same  author  describes  in  hb  preceding 
paper. 

**  By  active  merit  (says  the  Examiner  of  the 
twenty-first)  I  understand,  not  only  the  power 
and  ability  to  serve,  but  the  actual  exercise  of 
any  one  or  more  virtues,  for  promoting  the 
good  of  one*s  country,  and  a  long  and  steady 
course  of  real  endeavours  to  appear  useful  in 
a  government ;  or  where  a  person  eminently^ 
qualified  for  public  affairs,  distinguishes  him- 
self in  some  critical  juncture,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  ease  and  fortune,  or  with  the 
hazard  of  his  person,  exposes  himself  to  the 
malice  of  a  designing  faction,  by  thwarting 
their  wicked  purposes,  and  contributing  to  thi 
safety,  repose,  and  welfare  of  a  people.'* 

Let  us  examine  the  conduct  of  this  noble 
earl  by  this  description.  Upon  the  late  glo- 
rious revolution,  when  it  was  in  debate  in  what 
manner  the  people  of  England  should  express 
their  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  this  lord. 


•  £arl  of  Nottingham. 

t  t1i»  daoght^,  lady  Charlotte  fUicb,  allenrards  dochoM 
ofSomenct 
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from  tli«  utinott  tenderneM  ami  lojalty  to  bis 
unhappy  prince,  and  apprehentive  of  the  danger 
tf  so  great  a  change,  voted  agilnst  king  Wil- 
liam's accession  to  the  throne.  However,  bis 
following  services  sufficiently  testified  the  truth 
ef  that  bis  memorable  expression,  **  Though 
be  could  not  make  a  king,  he  could  obey  him." 
The  whole  course  and  tenour  of  bb  life  ever 
since  has  been  visibly  animated,  by  a  steady 
and  constant  leal  for  the  monarchy  and  epis- 
copacy of  these  realms.  He  has  been  ever 
reviled  by  all  who  are  cold  to  the  interests 
of  our  established  religion,  or  dissenters  from 
it,  as  a  favourer  of  persecution,  and  a  bigot  to 
the  church,  against  the  civil  rights  of  bis  fel- 
low-subjects. Thus  it  stood  with  him  at  the 
trial  of  doctor  Sacheverell,  when  this  noble  earl 
bad  a  very  great  share  in  obtaining  the  gentle 
sentence  which  the  house  of  lords  pronounced 
on  that  occasion.  But«  indeed,  1  have  not  heard 
that  any  of  his  lordship's  dependents  ioined 
saint  Harry  in  the  pilgrimage  which  '  that 
meek  man**  took  afterwards  round  England, 
followed  by  drum,  trumpet,  and  acclamatk>ng, 
to  *'  visit  the  churches.*'— Civil  prudence  made 
it,  perhaps,  necessary  to  throw  the  public  af- 
fairs into  such  hands  as  bad  no  pretensions  to 
popularity  in  either  party,  but  from  the  distri- 
bution of  the  queen  s  favours. 

*  During  such,  and  other  later  transactions 
/which  are  too  fresh  to  need  being  recounted) 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  has  bad  the  misfortune 
to  differ  with  the  lords  who  have  the  honour 
to  be  employed  in  the  administration;  but 
even  among  these  incidents  be  has  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  procuring  an  act  of  paiN- 
liament,  to  prevent  that  those  who  dissent  from 
the  church  should  serve  in  the  state. 

'  Fbope  these  are  great  and  cntieal  junctures, 
wherein  this  gentleman  has  shown  himself  a 
patriot  and  lover  of  the  church  in  as  eminent 
manner,  as  any  other  of  bis  fStlloW'Subjects. 
"  He  has  at  all  times,  and  in  all  seasons, 
shown  the  same  steady  abhorrence  to  all  inno- 
vations." But  it  Is  from  this  bebavtour,  that 
be  has  dteerved  so  ill  of  the  Examiner,  as  to 
be  termed  a  "  Ute  convert"  to  those  whom  he 
calls  factwus,  and  introduced  in  his  profane 
dialcf^e  of  April  the  sixth,  with  a  servant  and 
a  mad  woman.    1  think  1  have,  acoording  to 


tioned  In  a  public  paper,  nucb.  more  V*  be 
named  in  a  libellous  nsanner,  asbaviog  offended 
God  and  man. 

*  But  the  wretch,  as  dull  aa  be  ia  wicked, 
felt  it  strike  on  bis  unagiuation,  that  knotting 
and  perplexing  would  make  a  quaint  sting  at 
the  end  of  his  paper,  and  had  no  compunction, 
though  he  introduced  bis  witticism  at  tbe  ex- 
pense  of  a  young  lady's  quiet,  and  (as  far  as  ta 
him  lies)  her  honour.  Does  he  thus  finish  bis 
discourse  of  religion  ?  This  is  indeed  **  to  lay 
at  us  and  make  every  blow  fell  to  tbe  groand." 

*  There  is  no  party  concerned  in  this  cireum- 
stance;  but  ^ytry  man  that  hopes. far  a  vir^ 
tuous  woman  to  bis  wife,  that  would  defend 
his  child,  or  protect  bis  mbtreu,  ongbt  Co  re- 
ceive this  insolence  as  doue  to  bimcolf.  *'  la 
the  immediate  presenceof  God  and  ber  mi^es^ 
that  the  family  might  appear  to  ba  entirely 
come  over,"  says  the  fawning  miscreaof  w-»It  is 
very  visible  which  of  those  powers  (that  be  baa 
pot  together)  he  is  the  more  fearful  of  offeod- 
ing.  But  he  mistakes  hia  way  in  anking  his 
court  to  a  pious  sovereigOt  by  naming  ber  with 
the  Deity,  in  order  to  find  proteeticm  for  in- 
sulting a  virtuous  woman,  who  comes  to  call 
upon  him'  in  the  royal  cbapel. 

'  If.  life  be  (as  it  ought  to  be  with  people  of 
their  character,  whom  the  Examiner  attacska) 
less  valuable  and  dear  than  honour  and  repu- 
tation, in  that  proportion  is  the  Examiner  worse 
than  an  assassin,  we  have  stood  by  and  tamely 
beard  him  aggravate  the  disgraces  of  the  brave 
and  tbe  unfortunate,  we  have  seen  him  double 
the  anguish  of  the  unhappy  man,  we  have  seen 
bim  trample  on  the  ashes  of  tbe  dead ;  but  ail 
this  has  concerned  greater  life,  and  could  touch 
only  public  characters,  tbey  did  but  nranocely 
aflbct  our  private  and  domestic  interests  ;  but 
when  due  regard  is  not  had  to  tbe  honour  of 
women,  all  human  society  is  assaulted.  Tbe 
highest  person  in  the  world  is  of  that  sex,  and 
has  tbe  utmost  seusibility  of  an  outragie  com- 
mitted against  it.  She,  who  was  tbe  best  wif<e 
that  ever  prince  was  blessed  wiib,  will,  though 
she  sits  on  a  throne,  jealously  regard  tbe  bonoor 
of  a  young  lady  who  has  not  entered  into  that 
condition. 

'  Lady  Char — te's  quality  will  make  It  im- 
possible that  this  cruel  usage  can  escape  ber 
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well*  with  to  much  humour  and  life,  that  it 
caused  a  grttX  deal  of  mirth  at  the  tea-table* 
Hi8  brother  Will,  the  Templar,  was  hi£:hly  de- 
lighted with  it,  and  the  next  day  bein{:  with 
fume  of  his  ions- of>court  acquaintance,  resolved 
(whether  out  of  the  benevoleoce,  or  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  1  will  not  determine)  to  entertain 
them  with  what  he  called  *  a  pleasant  humour 
enough.*  I  was  in  i^at  pain  for  him  when  1 
beard  him  begin,  and  was  not  at  all  surprised 
to  find  the  company  very  little  moved  by  it. 
Will  blushed,  looked  round  the  room,  and  with 
a  forced  laugh, '  Faith,  gentlemen,'  said  he, '  I 
do  not  know  what  makes  you  look  so  grave ; 
it  was  an  admirable  story  when  I  beard  it/ 

Whea  1  came  home  1  fell  into  a  profound 
cdotemplation  upon  ttory-telling,  and  as  I  have 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  good  of  my 
country,  I  resolved  to  lay  down  some  precau- 
tions upon  this  subject. 

1  have  often  thought  that  a  story-teller  is 
bom,  as  well  as  a  poet.  It  is,  1  think,  certain, 
that  some  men  have  such  a  peculiar  cast  of 
mind,  that  they  see  things  in  another  light 
than  men  of  grave  dispositions.  Men  of  a 
lively  imagination,  and  a  mirthful  temper,  will 
represent  things  to  their  hearers  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  themselves  were  affected  with 
them ;  and  whereas  serious  spirits  might  per- 
haps have  been  disgusted  at  the  sight  of  some] 
odd  occurrences  in  lift ;  yet  the  very  same  oc- ' 
currences  shall  please  them  in  a  well-told  story, 
where  the  disagreeable  parts  of  the  images  are 
concealed,  and  those  only  which  are  pleasing 
exhibited  to  the  fancy.  Story-telling  is  tbere- 
fure  not  an  art,  but  what  we  call  *  a  knack ;' 
it  doth  not  so  much  subsist  upon  wit  as  upon 
humour }  and  I  will  add,  that  it  is  not  perfect 
without  proper  gesticulatkins  of  the  body, 
which  naturally  attend  such  meny  emotions 
of  the  mind.  I  know  very  well,  that  a  certain 
gravity  of  countenance  sets  some  stories  off  to 
advantage,  where  the  hearer  is  to  be  surprised 
in  the  end ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  general 
rule ;  for  it  is  frequently  convenient  to  aid  and 
assist  by  cheerful  looks,  and  whimsical  agita- 
tions. I  will  goyet  further,  and  affirm  that  the 
success  of  a  story  very  often  depends  upon,  the 
make  of  the  body,  and  formation  of  the  fea- 
tures, of  him  who  relates  it.  I  have  been  of 
this  opinion  ever  since  I  criticised  upon  the 
^ebin  of  Dick  Dewlap.  1  very  often  had  the 
weakness  to.  repine  at  the  prosperity  of  his 
conceits,  which  made  him  pass  for  a  wit  with 
the  widow  at  the  coffee-house,  and  the  ordinary 
lAtehanict  that  frequent  it ;  nor  could  I  myself 
forbear  laughing  at  them  most  heartily,  though 
npoD  examination  I  thought  most  of  them  veiy 
flat  and  insipid.  J  found  after  some  time,  that 
the  merit  of  his  wit  was  founded  upon  the 
abaking  of  a  fat  paunch,  and  the  tossing  up  of  a 
pair  of  rosy  joles.  Poor  Dick  had  a  ftt  of  sick- 
Bcis^  which  robbed  him  of  his  fat  and  his  fame 


at  once;  and  it  was  full  three  months  before 
he  regained  his  reputation,  which  rose  in  pro- 
portion to  his  floridity.  He  is  now  very  jolly 
and  ingenious,  and  hath  a  good  constitut^n 
for  wit. 

Those  who  are  thus  adorned  with  the  gifts 
of  nature,  are  apt  to  show  their  pxrts  with  ipo 
much  ostentation  :  1  would  therffore  ad%ise  all 
the  professors  of  this  art  never  to  tell  stories 
but  as  they  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  conversation,  or  as  they  serve  to 
illustrate  or  enliven  it.  Stories  that  are  very 
comiAon  are  generally  irksome ;  but  may  be 
aptly  introduced,  provided  tliey  be  only  hinted 
at,  and  mentioned  by  way  of  allusion.  Tbo^ 
that  are  altogether  new  should  ufver  be 
ushered  in  without  a  short  and  pertinent  cha- 
racter of  the  chief  persoiM  concerued  ;  because, 
by  that  means,  you  make  the  company  ac- 
quainted with  them ;  and  it  is  a  certain  rule, 
that  slight  and  trivial  accounts  of  those  who 
are  familiar  to  us,  administer  more  mirth, 
than  the  brighest  points  of  wit  in  unknowu 
characters.  A  little  circumstance  in  the  com- 
plexion or  dress  of  the  man  you  are  talking  of 
sets  his  image  before  the  hearer,  if  it.be  choseo 
aptly  for  the  story.  Thus,  I  remember  Tom 
Liaard,  after  having  made  his  sifters  merry 
with  an  account  of  a  formal  old  man's  w^y  of 
complimenting,  owned  very  frankly,  that  bit 
story  would  not  have  been  wort.h  one  /arthing, 
if  he  had  made  the  hat  of  him  whom  he  repre- 
sented one  inch  narrower.  Besides  the  mark- 
ing distinct  characters,  and  selecting  pertinent 
circumstances,  it  is  likewise  necessary  to  leave 
off  in  time,  and  end  smartly.  So  that  there  is 
a  kind  of  drama  in  the  forming  of  a  story,  ami 
the  manner  of  conducting  andpointing  it,  is  the 
same  as  in  an  epigram.  It  is  a  miserable  thing, 
after  one  hath  raised  the  expectatk>n  of  the 
company  by  humorous  characters,  and  a  pretty 
conceit,  to  pursue  the  matter  too  far.  TbeilB* 
is  no  retreating.^  and  ^w  poor  it  is  for  a  storj^ 
teller  to  end  his  relation  by  saying,  *  that's  all  I* 

As  the  choosing  of  pertinent  circumstances 
is  the  life  of  a  story,  and  that  wherein  humour 
principally  consists;  so  tbe  collectors  of  im^ 
pertinent  particulars  are  the  veiy  banr  and 
opiates  of  conversation.  Old  men  are  great 
transgressors  this  way.  Poor  Ned  Poppy,-— 
he's  gone»-was  a  very  honest  man,  but  was  so 
excessively  tedious  over  bis  pipe,  that  he  was 
not  to  be  endured.  He  knew  so  exactly  what 
they  had  for  dinner ;  when  such  a  thing  hap- 
pened ;  in  what  ditch  bis  bay  stone-bortt  had 
hisjsprain  at  that  time,  and  how  his  man  John^ 
—no !  'twas  William,  sUrted  a  bare  iu  tb^ 
conunon  field;  that  be  never  got  to  the  end 
of  his  tale.  Then  he  was  extremely  particular 
in  marriages  and  inter-marriages,  and  eootiat 
twice  or  thrice  removed  ;  and  whether  such  a 
thing  happened  at  tbe  latter  end  of  July,  or 
the  beginning  of  August.    He  bad  a  mar?ek>ua 
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tendeocy  likewise  to  di^rettions ;  intomucb 
that  if  a  oontiderable  pertoo  was  mentioocd  in 
bis  story,  be  would  straigbtway  launcb  out  into 

•  an  episode  of  bim  ;  and  again,  if  in  that  per- 
son's story  be  liad  occasion  to  remember  a  third 
man,  be  brolce  uff,  and  gave  us  bis  history,  and 
so  on.  He  always  put  me  in  mind  of  wliat 
sir  William  Temple  informs  us  of  the  tale- tel- 
lers in  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  are  hired  to 
tell  stories  of  giants   and  iuchanters  to  lull 

'  people  asleep.  These  biitorians  are  obliged, 
by  their  bargain,  to  go  on  without  stopping ; 
so  that  after  the  patient  batb,  by  this  beijefit, 
enjoyed  a  long  nap,  be  is  sure  to  find  the  ope- 
rator proceeding  in  his  work.  Ned  procured  the 
like  effect  in  me  the  last  time  1  Mas  with  bim. 
As  he  was  in  the  third  hour  of  his  story,  and 

•  very  thankful  that  bis  memory  did  not  fail  him, 
1  fairly  nodded  in  the  elbow  chair.  He  was  much 

<  affronted  at  this,  till  I  told  him,  '  Old  friend, 
you  have  your  infirmity,  and  1  have  mine.' 

But  of  all  evils  in  story«telliug,  the  humour 
of  telling  tales  one  after  another,  in  great 
numbers,  is  the  least  supportable.  Sir  Harry 
Pandolf  and  bis  sou  gave  my  lady  Lizard  great 
offfcnce  in  this  particular.  Sir  Harry  bath 
what  they  call  a  string  of  stories,  which  he 
tells  over  every  Christmas.  When  our  family 
visits  there,  we  are  constantly,  after  supper,  en- 
tertained with  the  Glastonbury  Tbom.  When 
we  have  wondered  at  that  a  little, '  Ay,  but, 
father,'  saith  the  son, '  let  us  have  the  Spirit  in 
the  Wood.'    After  that  bath  been  laughed  at, 

*  Ay,  but  father,'  cries  the  booby  again, '  tell  us 
how  you  served  the  robber.'  *  Alack-a-day,' 
saith  sir  Harry,  wit^  a  smile,  and  nibbing  his 
forehead,  '  I  have  almost  forgot  that ;  but  'tis 
a  pleasant  conceit,  to  be  sure.'  Accordingly 
.be  tells  that  and  twenty  more  in  the  same  in- 
dependent order,  and  without  the  least  vari- 
ation, at  this  day,  as  be  bath  done  to  my 
knowledge,  ever  since  the  revolution.  1  must 
not  forget  a  very  odd  compliment  that  sir  Harry 
always  makes  my  lady  when  be  dines  here. 
After  dinner  be  strokes  bis  belly,  and  says  with 
a  feigned  concern  in  bis  countenance, '  Madam, 
I  have  lost  by  you  to-day.'  *  How  so,  sir 
Harry  ?'  replies  my  lady ;  '  Madam,'  says  be, 

*  I  have  lost  an  excellent  stomach.'  At  this, 
his  son  and  heir  laughs  immoderately,  and 
winks  upon  Mrs,  Annabella.  This  is  the  thirty- 
third  time  that  sir  Harry  bath  been  thus  arch, 
and  I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 

As  the  telling  of  stories  is  a  gpreat  help  and 
life  to  conversation,  1  always  encourage  tbem, 
tf  they  are  pertinent  and  innocent ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  gloomy  mortals,  who  disdain  every 
thing  but  matter  of  fact.  Those  grave  fellows 
are  my  aversion,  who  sift  every  thing  with  the 
atroofit  nicety,  and  find  the  malignity  of  a  lie 
m  a  piece  of  humour,  pushed  a  little  beyond 
exact  truth.  1  likewise  have  a  poor  opinion 
of  tbotcy  who  have  got  a  trick  of  keeping  a 


steady  countenance,  that  cock  tbeir  hats,  and 
look  glum  when  a  pleasant  thing  is  said,  and 
ask,  '  Well !  and  what  then  ?'  Men  of  wit  and 
parts  should  treat  one  another  with  benevo- 
lence: and*!  will  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
if  you  seem  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  another 
man's  wit,  be  will  allow  you  to  have  jud|>pnent. 


No.  43.]     Thursday,  April  30, 1713. 

RiT«ilire  levn  indifna  Trafvdu  versa*, 
Ui  Icstus  luatioua  uiuvcti  Jum-«  diebiu 

Hor.  Arj  l*i>ei.  ver.  231. 

Tragfily  *li«iaM  blii^h  a>  much  to  Moop 

I'u  the  low  iniinic  lutlie*  oi'  a  firrc. 

At  «  grave  matron  woald  to  dauce  with  girls. 


I  HAD  for  some  da3rs  observed  something  m 
agitation,  which  was  carried  by  smiles  and 
whispers  between  my  lady  Lizard  and  her 
daughters,  with  a  professed  declaration  that 
Mr.  Ironside  should  not  be  in  the  secret. 
I  would  not  trespass  upon  the  integiicy  of  the 
Sparkler  so  much  as  to  solicit  her  to  break  her 
word  even  in  a  trifle;  buf  I  take  it  fur  an  in- 
stance of  her  kindtiess  to  me,  that  as  soon  as 
she  was  at  liberty,  she  was  impatient  to  let 
roe  know  it,  and  this  morning  sent  me  the 
following  billet. 

'SIR, 
*  My  brother  Tom  waited  upon  ns  all  last 
night  to  Cato ;  we  sat  in  the  first  seats  in  the 
box  of  the  eighteen-penny  gallery.  You  must 
come  hither  this  morning,  for  we  shall  be  lull 
of  debates  about  the  characters.  1  was  for 
Marcia  last  night,  but  find  that  partiality  was 
owing  to  the  awe  I  was  under  in  ber  fatber's 
presence ;  but  this  morning  Lucia  is  my  woman. 
You  will  tell  me  whether  I  am  right  or  no 
when  I  see  you ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult virtue  to  forbear  going  into  a  family, 
though  she  was  in  love  with  the  beir  of  it,  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  ber  bapptoess  was 
inconsistent  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole 
bouse  to  which  she  should  be  allied.  I  say, 
I  think  it  a  more  generous  virtue  in  Lucia  to 
conquer  ber  love  from  this  motive,  than  in 
Marcia  to  siupend  her^  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  her  father  and  her  covntiy:  but 
pray  be  here  to  settle  these  matters. 
*  1  am,  your  most  obliged 

*  and  obedient  bumble  servant* 

•  MART  LIZARD.- 

I  made  all  the  baste  imaginable  to  the  family, 
where  1  found  Tom  with  the  play  in  bis  bam^ 
and  the  whole  company  with  a  sublime  cheer-, 
fulneu  in  their  countenance,  all  ready  to  speak 
to  me  at  once:  and  before  1  coidd  draw  mj 
chair,  my  lady  herself  repeated : 

Ti8  not  a  let  of  featorct,  or  oonplexioo. 
The  tinclore  of  a  skin  that  I  a<inifre; 
*  fieaoty  mob  growi  flunUtar  lo  the  lovsiv 
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Faflet  to  «•  eye,  wl  prtlt  op«»t  *e  lewei 
7h«  Tirtnou  MaMtetAwon  above  hw  an: 
Ttve,  •!!•  iafiiir;  (ah.  how  dhruiely  fldrl) 
Biit  ilin  the  lovely  maid  Improves  her  charms 
'Wlih  Inward  greatoca,  onaiEMCed  wisdom. 
And  sanetlly  of  roamnm' 

I  was  goiDg^  to  speaky  when  M n.  Cornelia 
ttood  up,  and  with  the  most  gentle  accent  and 
sweetest  tone  of  voice  succeeded  her  mother: 

80  tbu  ivra  limpid  stream,  when  fonl  with  stains 
Of  mshiDK  torrents  and  descending  rains, 
Woriu  Ifself  clear,  and  as  it  nms  refines, 
.    TItt  by  dettocft  the  floeHnff  mirror  shines, 
B/^todaeach  flower  that  on  the  herder  grows. 
And  a  new  heaven  Ui  its  fldr  bosom  shows. 

I  thought  now  they  would  have  given  me 
tioM  to  draw  a  ehair;  hut  the  Sparkler  took 
Itold  of  me*  and  I  hatird  her  with  the  utmost 
deUght  puBSueher  ad«iifaitio4  of  Luoia  in  the 
wordtof  Portiuar 

. >  Athwart  the  terror*  that  thy  vow- 
Has  piMited  romd  thae,  thou  appearltmora^CUr, 
Mora  amiable,  and  risest  in  thy  charms. 
Loveliest  of  women  I  Heaven  is  In  thy  soni; 
Beant>'  and  virttae^shine  tor  ever  ronnd  tbee, 
Brlghfning  each  other ;  tho»  art  aU  divine  1 

\^hen  the  ladies  had  dbne  speaking,  I  took 
the  liberty  to  take  my  place ;  wbHe  tomv  who^ 
tikt  a  Just  courtier*  thinks  the  interefl  of  hU 

Erince  and  eountry  the  same,  dwelt  upon  these 
nes: 
Bemember,  O  my  Mends,  the  laws,  the  rigbtl. 
The  generooapfam  of  power  delivered  down 
Phwn  age  tojige,  hy  f««*  wn«wa*d  tor**ftittiers, 
<S#  dearly  bong^it,  the  price  of  so  mnoh  blood.) 
O  let  it  never  periih  In  yoor  hand«f 
Bnt  piootly  transmit  it  to  yoor  children. 

Though  I  would  not  take  notice  of  it  at  that 
time.  It  went  to  my  heart  that  Annabella,  fbr 
whom  I  have  long  had  some  apprehensions, 
•aid  nothing  on  ihht  occasion,  but  indulged 
liefself  in  the  sneer  of  a  little  mind,  to  see  the 
rest  so  much  affected.  Mrs.  Betty  also,  who 
knows  forsooth  more  than  us  all,  overlooked 
the  whole  drama,  but  acknowledged  the  dresses 
of  Syphaxand  Juba  were  very  prettily  imagined. 
The  Wve  of  virtue,  which  has  been  so  warmly 
roused  by  this  admirable  piece  in  all  parts  of 
Abe  theatre,  is  an  unanswerable  instance  of 
liow  graat  force  the  stage  might  be  towards 
the  ImprovemeBt  of  the  world*  were  it  regarded 
«nd  enooon^ed  as  much  a»  it  ought.  There 
it  no  madiuai  in  this  case,  for  the  advantages 
of  action,  Jmd  the  representation  of  vice  and 
^rt«B  ifi  an  agoseable  or  oUioua  manner  before 
our  f^yie^.aros  so  irresistibly  prevalent,  that  the 
tbiatraougbhto:beshutup,jor  carefully  govern- 
ed,. Inilny  nation  4hat  values  the  proraotion  of 
viiii»or)gtiard<of-iaaoceoce  among  its  people; 
gpeaebasior.seraaons^wiU  ever  suffer, jn  some 
degi«e„frtMQ  tha4aharacter»  of  those  that  make 
tbeiB4  and  mmkinxlare  so  unwilting  to  reflect 
•ee  what  makes  for  their  own  mortification, 
that  they  m  ever  cavilling  against  the  lives 
of  those  who  speak  in  the  cause  of  goodness, 
Xq  keep  themselves  in  countenance,  and  con« 


tinue  in  beloved  hiftff»itioi.  But  in  the  ease 
of  the  stage,  envy  and  detractioo  are  baffled, 
and  none  are  oKendad,  but  all  insensibly  won 
by  personated  efaaracters,  whkah  they  neither 
look  upon  as  thehr  rivals,  or  superiors;  every 
man  that  has  any  degree  of  what  is  laudable 
in  a  theatrical  character,  is  secrectly  pleased, 
and  encouraged  in  the  proeccutkA  of  that 
virtue  without  fancying  any  man  about  him  haa 
more  of  it.  To  this  purpose  I  feU  a  talking 
at  the  teaUble,  wheu  my  lady  Usard,  with  a 
look  of  some  severi^  towards  Anoabella  and 
Mrs.  Betty,  was  phased  to  say,  that  it  must 
be  from  some  trifling  prepossessbn  of  mind 
that  any  one  could  be  unmoved  with  the  cha. 
racters  of  this  tragedy ;  nor  do  I  yet  understand 
to  what  circumstance  in  the  (kmily  her  ladyship 
alluded,  when  she  made  all  the  company  look 
serious,  and  rehearsed^  with  a  tone  more  exalted, 
those  words  of  the  herione, 

Tn  sphe  of  all  tha  vlitaca  we  can  boast. 

The  woman  Uiat  deliberates  la  lost. 

ftUVEVnWiMWKT, 

Whereas  Bat  Ptgeoh  hi  the  Strand,  hair- 
cutter  to  the  ftimily  of  the  Uaards,  has  aUaincd 
to  great  profid^ee  in  his  art,  Mr.  Ironskle 
advises  dl  persons  of  fine  heads,  in  order  to 
have  Justice  done  th«im,  to  repair  to  that  in- 
dustrious mechimic. 

N.  B,  Bfr.  Pigeon  has  orders  to  talk  with, 
and  examine  into  the  parts  and  characters  of 
young  persons,  before  be  thins  the  covering 
near  the  seat  of  the  brain. 


No:44.]        Fridays  Moff  iyt7\5. 

-  Hac  ttcr  Elyabim  nobis,      tlrg.  Xk,  rU  549. 

lUs  path  conducts  ns  to  th'  £lyaian  fields. 

I  HAVE  frequently  obscirved  in  the  walks  be- 
longing  to  all  the  inns  of  eotart,  a  set  of  old 
fellows  who  appear  to  be  humorists,  and 
wrapped  up  in  themselves;  but  have  long  beea 
at  a  loss  when  1  have  seieti  them  snfile,  and 
name  my  namfe  as  1  p&^sed  by,  9»A  say^  Old 
Ironside  wears  well.  I  ato  a  mere  boy  to  some 
of  them  who  firequent  Gray*s*<tm,  but  am  not 
a  little  pleased  to  find*  they  are  eved  with  thti 
world,  and  return  upon  it  its  negteet  towards 
them,  which  is  all  th<4  dtftewi  we  oM  (bUoUft 
have  against  the  petulancyiof  yoting  peof^ 
I  am  very  glad  to  observe  that  these  sages  of 
this  peripatetic  sect  study  tranquillity  and  in- 
dolence of  body  and  mind,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  so  much  contention  as  is  carried  on 
among  the  students  of  Littleton.  The  foUow- 
Ing'letter  gtvtM  us  some  light  into  the  mannei* 
«nd  maiitris  of  these  phik>sophers, 


•SIU, 


To  the  Guardian. 


•  As  the  depredations  of  time  and  fortuni 
have  been  lamenUd  in  all  ageSj  thoae  ptWrtBI 
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wIk>  ItKf  resliteil  ant  ditpoted  Uie  tjmniy  of 
ettber  of  these,  have  employed  the  sobUraett 
•peeulatiooi  of  the  writert  in  all  longuagct. 
As  these  deceased  heroes  have  had  their  places 
judicioosly  assisted  them  already  ia  the  temple 
of  fiame,  I  would  immortalise  some  persons  now 
alive,  who  to  roe  are  greater  objects  of  eovy^ 
both  as  their  bravery  is  exercised  with  the  ut- 
most tranquillity  and  pleasure  to  thenuelves, 
and  as  they  are  substantially  happy  on  this 
side  the  grave,  in  opposition  to  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  scraps  to  the  oontraiy. 

'  As  therefore  I  am  naturally  sutgect  to  cruel 
inroads  from  the  spleen,  as  1  affirm  all  evil  to 
come  from  the  east,  as  1  am  the  weather-glass 
of  every  company  1  come  into,  1  sometimes, 
according  to  Shakspeare.    i 

Sli  like  my  graudslre  rot  In  alabaitcr, 
•      Sleep  whlltt  I  wake,  and  creep  lolo  Ike  jaudke 
By  bdag  pecviah. 

*  I  would  furnish  out  a  table  of  merry  fame, 
in  envious  admiration  of  those  jovial  blades, 
who  disappoint  the  strokes  of  age  and  fortune 
with  the^sane  gagrety  of  soul,  as  when  through 
youth  or  affluence  they  were  in  their  prime 
for  fancy,  frolic,  and  achievement.  There 
•re,  yoB  may  observe,  in  all  public  walks,  per- 
sons who  l^  a  singular  shabbiness  of  their 
attire,  make  a  very  ridiculous  appearance  in 
the  opinion  of  the  men  of  dress.  They  are 
fcryt  sullen  and  involved,  and  appear  in  such 
a- state  of  distress  and  tribulation  as  to  be 
thought  inconsolable.  They  are  generally  of 
that  oompleiion  which  was  in  fashion  during 
the  pleasurable  reign  of  Charies  the  second. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  of  a  lighter  brown, 
whose  fortunes  fell  with  that  of  king  James. 
I9ow  these,  who  are  the  }est  of  such  as  take 
themselves,  and  the  world  usuaHy  takes,  to  be 
•in  prosperity,  are  the  very  persons  whose  hap- 
piness, were  it  understood,  would  be  looked 
upon  with  burning  envy.  1  fell  into  the  dis- 
covery of  them  in  the  following  manner.  One 
day  last  summer,  being  particularly  under  the 
dominion  of  the  spleen,  I  resolved  to  sooth  my 
melaneholy  in  the  company  of  such,  whose 
appearance  promised  a  full  return  of  any  com- 
plaints 1  could  possibly  utter.  Living  near 
.  Gray's-inn  walk,  1  went  thither  in  search  of 
.  the  persons  above  described,  and  found  some 
if  them  seated  upon  a  bench,  where,  as  Milton 
sings, 

— —  ttie  onplereed  fhwle 
Imbrowned  ibelr  ooooti<|e  bower. 

'  I  squeesed  in  among  them,  and  they  did 
not  only  receive  my  meanings  with  singular 
ntimanity,  but  gave  me  all  possible  encourage- 
ment to  enlarge  them.  If  the  blackneu  of 
my  spleen  raised  any  imaginary  distemper  of 
body,  some  one  of  them  immediately  8ymp»- 
Hiised  with  me.  If  I  spoke  of  any  disappoint- 
ktent  in  my  fbrtunei  ancther  of  tbem  would 


abate'my  aorrowiiig  by  reeoonting  to  me  bis 
own  defeat  upon  the  very  same  circuoMtanees. 
If  I  touched  upon  overlooked  merit,  tbe  whole 
assembly  seemed  to  condole  with  me  very 
feelingly  upon  that  particular.  In  short,  I 
could  not  make  myself  so  calamitous  in  mind, 
body,  or  circumstances,  but  some  one  of  tbem 
was  upon  a  level  with  me.  When  I  had  wound 
up  my  discourse,  and  was  ripe  for  their  intended 
railleiy,  at  first  they  crowned  my  narratioQ 
with  several  piteous  sighs  and  graans,  but  after 
a  short  pause,  and  a  signal  given  for  tbe  ooeet; 
they  burst  out  into  a  most  incomprefaensable 
fit  of  laughter.  You  may  be  sure  I  was  nota- 
bly ont  of  countenance,  which  gave  occasion 
to  a  second  explosion  of  tbe  same  mirth.  What 
troubled  me  most  was,  that  their  figure*  age^ 
and  short  swords,  preserved  them  froai  any 
imputation  of  cowardice  upon  refusal  of  battle, 
and  their  number  from  insult.  1  had  now  no 
other  way  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  tbem, 
but  desiring  I  might  be  admitted  into  this  fra- 
ternity. This  was  at  first  vigorously  opposed, 
it  being  olitjeeted  to  me,  that  1  affeeted  too 
much  the  appearanee  of  a  happy  man  to  be 
received  into  a  society  so  proud  of  appearing 
tbe  most  afflicted.  However,  as  1  only  seemed 
to  be  what  they  really  were,  I  am  admitted  by 
way  of  triumph  upon  probation  for  a  yeart 
and  if  within  that  time  it  shall  be  possible  for 
tbem  to  infuse  any  of  their  gayety  into  me, 
I  can,  at  Monmoutb^treet,  upon  mighty  easy 
termt,  purchase  the  robes  necessary  for  my 
installment  into  this  order;  and  when  they 
have  made  me  as  happy,  shall  be  willing  to 
appear  as  miserable  as  any  of  this  assembly. 
I  confess  I  have  ever  since  been  ashamed,  that 
I  should  once  take  that  place  to  be  sacred  to 
tbe  disconsolate,  which  I  now  must  afflrra  to 
be  the  only  Elysium  on  this  side  the  Styx ;  and 
that  ever  I  should  look  upon  those  personages 
as  lively  instances  of  the  outrage  of  time  and 
fortune,  who  disallow  thdr  empire  with  such 
inimitable  bravery.  Some  of  these  are  pretty 
good  classical  scholars,  and  they  follow  these 
studies  always  walking,  upon  account  of  a  cer> 
tain  sentence  in  Pliny's  epistles  to  the  follow- 
ing effect.  **  "Tis  inconceivable  how  much  tbe 
understanding  is  enlivened  by  the  exercise  of 
tbe  body."  If  therefore  their  author  is  a  littk 
difficult,  you  will  see  thfem  fleeting  with  a  vciy 
precipitate  pace,  and  ^hen  It  has  been  very 
perplexed  and  abstruse,  I  have  teen  a  c^npla 
of  these  students  prepare  their  apprehenaiom 
by  still  quicker  motions,  till  tb^  ran  fanfta 
wisdom.  These  courses  do  not  only  flMdtetheai 
go  through  their  studies  with  pleasure  and 
profit,  but  there  b  more  spirit  and  vigevr  ki 
their  dialogues  after  the  heat  and  huny  ef 
these  perambulations.  This  plaee  was  rhwiai 
as  the  peculiar  resort  of  tiiese  sages,  not  oa^ 
upon  account  of  its  air  and  situation,  bat  ia 
regard  to  certain  cdificct  and  ti^ta  thettiJB 
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raited  with  preat  ma|i:nifloence  and  conveni- 
ence :  and  here,  alter  the  toils  of  their  walks, 
fluid  upon  any  stress  of  weather,  these  blessed 
inhabitants  assemble  themselves.  There  is 
•ne  building  particularly,  in  which,  if  the  day 
permit,  they  have  the  most  frequent  confer- 
ences, not  so  much  because  of  the  loveliness 
of  itt  eminence,  as  a  sentence  of  liter^ure  in>> 
eircling  the  extremities  of  it,  which  1  think  is 
as  follows :  "  f^€lncisctu  Bacon  Eques  Auraius 
Exteuidr  Testamenti  Jtremia  Bettenfutm  Hu- 
•W  HospUU  yiri  Abstemii  ei  Qmtemplativi 
Hane  Sedem  potuii  im  JUeimorHim  Ejusdem." 
Now  this  structure  being  erected  [^  honour- 
able memory  of  the  abstemious,  tbf  contemp- 
lative Mr.  Bettenham,  they  tak^  frequent 
occasion  to  rally  this  erudition,  frhich  is  to 
continue  the  remembrance  of  a  person,  who, 
according  to  their  translation  of  the  words, 
lieing  confessed  to  have  been  of  qost  splenetic 
eneroory,  ought  rather  to  lie  buried  in  oblivion, 

Lest  th^  should  flag  in  their  own  way  of 
•convertation,  they  admit  a  fair-one  to  relieve 
them  with  hers.  There  are  two  or  three  thin 
-existenees  among  them,  which  I  think  1  may 
•call  the  ghosts  of  departed  beans,  who  pay  their 
court  more  particularly  to  this  lady,  though 
their  passion  never  rises  higjber  than  a  kiss, 
wbieh  is  always 

YieMed  wUh  coy  mboiiMion,  s»od«gt>pride. 

And  twetsl  relnctaat  amorous  delay.  3SUi<m, 

*  As  it  is  the  character  of  this  fraternity  to 
'turn  their  seeming  misfortunes  to  their  advan- 
tage, they  affirm  it  to  be  the  greatest  indul- 
gence imaginable  in  these  amours,  that  nature 
f>erpetuates  their  good  inclinations  to  the  fav, 
hy  an  inability  to  extinguish  them. 

'  During  my  year  of  probation,  I  am  to  pre- 
pare myself  with  such  parts  of  history  as  have 
engaged  their  application  during  the  lebure  of 
their  ill- fortune ;  f  am  therefore  to  read  Rush- 
worth  and  Clarendon,  in  the  perusal  of  which 
authors  I  am  not  obliged  to  enter  into  the 
ustness  ef  their  reflections  and  characters,  but 
^m  desired  to  read,  with  an  eye  particularly 
•curious,  the  battles  of  Marston-moor  and  Edge- 
bill,  in  one  of  which  every  man  of  this  assem- 
bly has  lost  a  relation ;  and  each  has  a  story 
which  none  who  has  not  read  those  battles  is 
able  to  taste. 

*  1  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  a  most  un- 
exampled piece  of  their  gallantry.  Some  time 
since,  in  a  prodigious  foggy  morning,  I  went 
4tt  search  of  these  persons  to  their  usual  place 
of  resort,  and  perhaps  shall  hardly  be  believed, 
when  I  affirm,  that,  notwithstanding  they 
KKked  in  so  condensed  and  poisonous  an  sether, 
I  found  them  enjoying  themselves  with  as  much 
vivacity,  as  if  they  had  breathed  in  the  serenity 
•f  Montpelier. 

*  1  am.  Sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

*  J.  w.' 


No.  45.]       Sutwrdmf,  itfoy  f,  iriS. 

I  DO  not  know  that  I  have  been  more  Intt 
mately  moved  with  pity  in  my  whole  Ufe,  thaa 
when  I  was  reading  a  letter  from  a  young  wo- 
man, not  yet  nineteen,  in  which  there  are  these 
lamenUble  words,  *  Alas!  whither  shall  I  fly  ? 
he  has  deceived,  ruined,  and  left  me.'  The 
circumstances  of  her  story  are  only  those  oc 
dinary  ones,  that  her  k>ver  was  a  man  of  greater 
fortune  than  she  could  expect  would  address  to 
her  upon  honourable  terms ;  but  she  said  to 
herself, '  She  had  wit  and  beauty,  and  such 
charms  as  often  captivate  so  far  as  to  make 
men  forget  those  meaner  considerations,  and 
innocent  freedoms  were  not  to  be  denied.  A 
gentleman  of  condition  is  not  to  be  shunned 
purely  for  being  such ;  and  they  who  took  no- 
tice of  it,  did  it  only  out  of  malice,  because, 
they  were  not  used  by  him  with  the  same  dis- 
tinction.' But  I  wouki  have  young  women, 
who  are  orphans,  or  unguarded  with  powerful 
alliances,  consider  with  horror  the  insolence  of 
wealth.  Porlune  does  in  a  great  measure  de- 
nominate what  is  vice  and  virtue ;  or  if  it  does 
not  go  so  fiar,  innocence  is  helpless,  and  oppres- 
sion unpunished  without  its  assistance;  for 
this  reason  it  is,  that  1  would  strictly  reoon- 
meiid  to  my  young  females  not  to  dally  with 
men  whose  circumstances  can  support  them 
against  their  falsehood,  and  have  the  fashum 
0^  a  base  self-interested  world  on  their  side, 
which,  instead  of  avenging  the  cause  of  aa 
abused  women,  will  proclaim  her  dishonour; 
while  the  person  injured  is  shunned  like  a  pes- 
tilence, be  who  did  the  wrong  sees  no  difference 
in  the  receptk>n  he  meets  with,  nor  is  he  the 
less  welcome  to  the  rest  of  the  sex,  who  are 
still  within  the  pale  of  honour  and  innocence. 

What  makes  this  oircumstanoe  the  more  la- 
mentable, is,  that  it  frequently  falls  upon  those 
who  have' greatest  merit  and  understanding. 
Gentleness  of  dispositk>n,  and  taste  of.  polite 
conversatwn,  I  have  often  known  snares  toward 
vice  in  some,  whilst  suUenness  and  disrelish  ot 
any  thing  that  was  agreeable,  have  been  the 
only  defences  of  virtue  kn  othera.  1  have  my 
unhappy  correspondent's  lettec-before  me;  and 
she  says  she  is  sure,  he  is  so  much  a  gentle- 
man, and  be  has  that  natural  softness,  that  ir 
he  reads  any  thing  moving  on  this  su^ect  in 
my  paper,  it  will  certainly  make  him  think. 
Poor  girl !  *  Oesar  ashamed !  Has  not  he  seen 
Pharsalia?'  Does  the  poor  creature  Unagine 
that  a  scrip  of  paper,  a  collection  of  sentences, 
and  an  old  man*s  talk  of  pleasures  which  he  is 
past,  will  have  an  elTect  upon  him  who  eould 
go  on  in  a  series  of  falsehood  ;  let  drop  ambi- 
guous sentences  in  her  absence,  to  give  her  false 
hope  from  the  yepetitioa  of  them  by  some  friend 
that  heard  tbem ;  that  could  pass  as  much  time 
in  the  pursuit  of  her,  as  would  have  attained 
some  useful  art  or  science  -  and  that  only  to 
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attaio  a  short  revel  of  hit  tcntet,  under  a  stupor 
of  (kitb,  boDOur,  and  eontctence !  No ;  the  de- 
itrueCfoB  of  a  well-edocated  ymmg  woman  is 
not  aeooaefHehed  by  the  crhntnal  who  is  guilty 
of  H,  ia  m  sodden  etart  of  desire ;  be  is  not 
surprieed  into  it  by  frailty ;  but  arrives  at  ft  by 
care,  sklU,  and  neditatlon.  It  ie  no  soall  ag- 
gravatloft  of  the  g^H,  that  It  b  a  thousand 
times  ooaqoered  and  resisted,  ettn  while  it  is 
prosoeatad.  He  that  waits  for  fSdrer  occasions, 
for  riper  wbbes,  for  the  remoTal  of  a  particular 
ol^fection,  or  the  conqueet  of  any  certain  scru- 
ple, has  it  in  bis  power  to  obey  his  conscience, 
which  often  caHs  him,  during  the  intrigue,  a 
villain  and  a  destroyer,  lliere  can  be  nothing 
said  for  such  an  eril :  bat  that  the  restraints 
of  sbame  and  ignominy  are  broken  down  by 
the  preralence  of  custom.  1  do  not,  bideed, 
eipect  that  my  precaotiens  wUl  bare  any  great 
weight  with  men  of  mode ;  but  I  know  not  but 
they  may  be  some  way  effiheaeiotts  on  those  who 
liaf«  not  yet  taken  their  party,  aa  to  rice  and 
▼blue,  for  lift ;  but  I  know  not  bow  it  te,  but 
our  sei  baa  osorped  a  certain  authority  to  ei- 
ehide  dusti^eut  of  the  catalogue  of  asaseullne 
virtues,  by  whteh  mcrnis  females  adventure  all 
against  tifose  who  have  nothing  to  feee ;  and 
they  haTC  notfahig  but  empty  sighsy  tears,  and 
reproaches,  against  thoee  who  reduced  them  to 
real  sorrow  and'inlkmy.  But  as  I  am  now 
Ulking  to  the  work!  yet  untainted,  1  will  veo- 
tun  to  rscommend  chastity  aa  the  noMest  male 
^aHfltatlon. 

It  is»  metbtoks,  very  unreasonable,  that  the 
dMIeuhy  of  aCUiakig  all  other  goed  bablU  is 
what  makes  them  bommrahle,  but  In  this  ease 
the  very  attempt  ia  beeome  rMiculous.  Bet, 
In  fpfte  of  all  the  raHlery  of  the  urorM,  truth 
is  stiU  truth,  and  will  have  beauties  inseparable 
horn  It.  I  should  upon  thh  occasfon  bring 
examplei  oC  hemic  ehnstity,  were  1  not  afraid 
of  baring  ii^papcv  thrown  away  by  the  modish 
part  cT  the  town,  who  g)0  no  farther,  at  best, 
than  the  mere  iteenoe  of  iU,  and  are  contented 
to  he  nttbe^  iitapraaebaMe  than  praiseworthy.. 
Jn  this  paitieular,  a  gemleaMn  In  the  court  of 
Cyrus  reported  to  hie  mi(|esty  the  charms  and 


he  had,  sAve  the  bread  wWdi  he  dkl  ete,*  be  was 
so  unhappy  as  to  appear  IrresistAI^  beaatifol 
to  his  mistress ;  hot  when  this  shasaclen  woman 
proceeds  to  solicit  him,  how  gaUaat  la  bis  an- 
swer t  '  Behold  my  master  wocteth  flat  what 
is  with  me  in  the  house,  and  hath  comnsitted 
all  that  be  hath  to  my  hand,  there  is  smoe 
greater  mi  the  house  than  1,  netthcir  hath  he 
kept  back  any  thing  from  bm  but  thee,  hecaose 
thou  art  his  wife/  The  same  argdmeat,  which 
a  base  miad  would  have  MMde  to  itself  forcom- 
Slitting  the  eril,  was  to  this  brave  man  the 
greetest  metiva  for  forbearing  it,  that  he  cotald 
de  it  witii  impunity)  the  nsaliee  and  fakebood 
of  the  disappointed  woman  naturally  arose  ao 
that  oecaakm,  and  there  is  hut  a  short  step 
Arom  the  practice  of  rirtue,  to  the  hatred  of  it« 
It  woakt  therefore  be  worth  aerioos  cessidera- 
tioo  in  both  setes,  and  the  matter  is  of  im» 
povtalsoe  enough  ta  them,  to  ask  thcmeelvat 
whether  they  would  change  Kgfataces  of  heart, 
indolence  of  nsindi  cheerful  flieal%  untroubled 
siumhcffs,  and  gentle  djepasitkriis,  for  a  f  ensS  ent 
pruriency,  which  shuts  oat  all  things  that  are 
great  or  indifereat,,  eloUib  the  imagiualhai 
with  insensibility  a»ul  prs^ite  «»  aH  madaar 
of  delight,  but  that  which  It  common  to  all 
creatures  that  extend  their  speclee. 

A  loose  behaviour  and  an  inattention  to  every 
thing  that  is  serious,  flowing  from  some  degree 
of  tiris  pctulancy,  b  observable  in  the  generality 
of  the  youth  of  both  seaes  fa  this  age*  ft  b 
the  one  eommon  fece  of  most  publlo  met  tings, 
and  breaks  in  upon  the  sobriety^  I  will  not  tagr 
severity,  that  we  ought  to  exercise  in  ehurches. 
The  pert  boys  and  flippant  girb  are  but  feint 
followers  of  tboae  in  the  same  ioelinatloos,  at 
more  advanced  years.  I  knew  not  who  can  oblige 
them  to  mend  their  manners ;  att  that  I  pretend 
to  ii^  to  enter  my  protest  that  th^  are  neither 
flne  gentlemen  nor  fine  ladies  fortbb  behavkNir. 
As  for  the  portraitures  which  1  aould  propose 
aa*the  images  of  agreeable  men  and  women,  if 
they  are  not  imitated  or  regarded,  I  ean  only 
aaswar,  as  I  remember  Miv  Orydeor  did  on  the 
like  oooasioB»  when  a  yoang  fellow,  just  ooase 
from  the  play  of  Cleomenes»  told  him  in  raih 
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:  and  •hioinf  qiuilitiety  eo  as  to  draw  upon 
thctfofelvef  Ibe  eoTy  of  tbeir  own  sex,  and  the 
admiration  of  otara.  My .  lady  has  been  curious 
id  coUecUnK  tbe  lives  o*  the  most  famous,  of 
whkh  she  has  a  consideraole  number,  both  in 
print  and  manoseript.  This  naturally  led  me 
to  speak  of  Madam  Maintenon:  and,  at  the 
request  of  aty  My  aild  her  dau^tersy  1  have 
mdeftaken  to  put  together  such  circnmstances 
othsr  life,  as  1  had  formerly  lathered  out  of 
t)ooks,  and  picked  up  from  conversation  in  my 
travels.. 

Madam  Maintenon  was  born  a  gentlewo- 
man, her  name  is  Frances  Daubign^.  Mon- 
sieur Daubigpo^  her  ^andfather,  was  not  only 
a  person  of  condition)  hut  likewise  of  great 
merit.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1550,  and 
died  in  1630,  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  A 
little  before  his  death  he  writ  his  own  epitaph, 
which  is  engraven  upon  bis  tomb-stone  in  the 
eloiiter  of  St.  Petei^s  church  at  Cjeueva,  and 
■lay  be  seen  in  Spon's  history  of  that  republic. 
H^  was  a  leading  man  among  tbe  protestants 
ill  Franee^  and  much  courted  to  come  over  to 
tbe  opposite  party.  When  he  perceived  there 
was  BO.  safety  for  him  any  longer  in  bis  own 
countiy^  be  fled  for  refuge  to  Geneva,  about 
tbe  year  1619*  Tbe  magistrates  and  the  clergy 
there,  received  him  with  great  marks  of  honour 
and  distinetMrn:  and  he  passed  the  remaining 
part  •£  his  life  amongst  them  in  great  esteem. 
Meseray  (the  FVench  htstoriao)  says,  that  he 
was  a  man  ^  great  courage  and  boldness,  of  a 
tead^  wit,  and  of  a  fine  taste  in  polite  learning, 
ar  weU  as  of  good  experience  in  matters  of  war. 

The  son  of  this  Danbign^  was  father  to  the 
present  madam  Maintenon.  This  gentleman 
was  thrown  into  prison  when  he  was  hot  a  youth, 
Csr  whai  reaion  I  eannot  learn ;  but  his  life  it 
•eems,  #as  in  <|uestloB,  if  the  keeper,  of  the 
prisoA'idai^htef  (toudkedwitb  his  misfortunes 
and  his  merit)  had  not  determined  with  herself 
to  set  htm  at  liberty*  Aceordiogly,  a  favourable 
opportunity  presenting  Itself^  she  set  tbe  pri* 
■oner  at  karge^  and  accompanied  him  herself 
in  his  ^ht.  The  lovers  finding  themselves 
iMif  In  no  danger  of  being  apprehended,  mon- 
cienr  Daubt^n^  acc^uitted  himself  of  the  promise 
bit  bad  given  bis  foir  deliverer,  and  married 
Iketr  publicly.  To  provide  against  their  imme- 
4Me  want  in  a  strange  place,  she  had  taken 
w^h  her  what  she  found  at  home  most  valuable 
and  easy  to  be  earned  ofiL  All  this  was  con- 
verted inte  iooney  s  and  while  their  little  trea- 
«are  lasted,  our  new-married  couple  thought 
themselves  the  happiest  persons  living.  But 
tbeIr  provision  now  began  tofail»and  monsieur 
Daubign^,  who  plainly  saw  tbe  straits  to  which 
tbey  must  be  in  a  little  time  reduced^  notwith- 
-standing  all  bis  love  and  tenderness,  thought 
be  should  soon  be  in  a  for  worse  condition,  than 
that  fiom  which  he  had  so  lately  escaped.  But 
%bal  most  afflicted  him  was  ta  see  that  hU 


wife,  whom  he  loved  to  tenderly,  must  be  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  necessity,  and  that  too  at 
a  time  when  she  was  big  with  child.* 

Monsieur  Daubign^,  pressed  with  these 
difficulties,  formed  to  himself  a  very  basardous 
resolution ;  and  since  the  danger  be  saw  in  it 
was  only  to  bis  person,  be  put  it  in  execution 
without  ever  consulting  his  wife.  The  purpose 
be  entered  upon,  was  to  venture  back  into 
Prance,  and  to  endeavour  there  to  get  up  some 
of  his  effects,  and  in  a  short  time  to  have  tbe 
pleasure  of  returning  to  his  wife  with  some 
little  means  of  subsistence.  He  flattered  him- 
self, that  he  was  now  no  longer  thought  of  in 
his  own  country,  and  that,  by  the  help  of  a 
friend,  he  might  continue  there  unknown  for 
some  time.  But  upon  trial  it  happened  quite 
otherwise,  for  be  was  betrayed  by  those  In  whom 
he  confided ;  so  that  he  was  a  second  time  cast 
into  prison.  I  should  have  mentioned,  that  he 
left  bis  wife  without  ever  taking  leave:  and 
that  the  first  notice  she  bad  of  his  design  was 
by  a  let^r,  which  he  sent  her  from  the  place 
where  he  lay  the  first  night.  Upon  the  reading 
of  itf  she  was  immediately  alarmed  for  the  life 
of  a  husband  so  very  dear  to  her ;  but  she  fell 
into  the  last  affliction  when  she  received  the 
news  of  his  being  imprisoned  again,  of  which 
she  bad  been  apprehensive  from  the  beginning. 
When  her  concern  was  a  little  abated,  she  con- 
sidered that  the  afflicting  of  herself  could  give 
him  no  relief;  and  despairing  ever  to  be  able 
a  second  time  to  bring  about  tbe  delivery  of 
her  husband,  and  likewise  finding  it  impossible 
for  her  to  live  long  separated  from  him,  she 
resolved  to  share  in  his  misfortunes,  and  to  live 
and  die  with  him  in  his  prison.  Therefore, 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  danger  of  a 
woman's  travelling  in  her  condition  (for  she 
was  now  far  gone  with  child)  she  entered  upon 
her  journey^  and  having  found  out  her  husband, 
voluntarily  gave  herself  up  to  remain  a  prisoner 
with  biro.  And  here  it  was  that  she  was  de- 
livered of  that  daughter,  who  has  since  proved 
the  wonder  of  her  age. 

The  relations  of  monsieur  Daubign^,  dis- 
satisfied with  his  conduct  and  his  marriage^ 
had  all  of  them  abandoned  him,  excepting 
madam  Villete,  his  sister,  who  used  to  visit  him. 
She  could  not  but  he  touched  with  the  condi- 
tion in  which  she  found  him,  entirely  destitute 
of  all  the  conveniences,  and  almost  the  veiy 
necessaries  of  life.  But  that  which  most  moved 
her  compassion  was,  to  see  in  the  arms  of  a 
disconsolate  mother,  the  poor  helpless  infant 
exposed  amidst  her  cries,  to  cold,  to  nakedness, 
and  hunger.  In  this  extremity  madam  Villete 
took  th^  child  home  with  her,  and  gave  her  to 
the  care  of  her  daughter's  nurse,  with  whom 
she  was  bred  up  for  some  time,  as  a  foster-sister. 
Besides  this,  she  sent  the  two  prisoners  several 
necessaries.  Some  time  after,  monsieur  Dau- 
bign^  found  means,  by  changing  his  religion. 
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to  get  oat  of  pritoDy  upon  condition  be  would 
quit  the  kiogdom  ;  to  wbicb  be  consentecL 

filonsieur  Daubigo6,  Icnowing  be  was  never 
lilce  to  see  Prance  more,  got  together  wbat  little 
substance  be  could,  in  order  to  make  a  long 
vo)rage ;  and  so,  witb  a  small  family,  be  em- 
bsirked  for  America ;  wbere  be  and  bis  wife 
lired  in  quiet,  and  made  it  tbeir  principal  care 
to  give  tbeir  cbildren  (a  son  and  a  daughter) 
good  education. 

Tbese  unfortunate  parents  died  botb  in 
tbeir  exile,  leaving  tbeir  cbildren  very  young. 
The  daughter,  who  was  elder  than  her  brother, 
as  she  grew  up  began  to  be  very  desirous  of 
seeing  her  native  country ;  this,  together  with 
the  hopes  she  bad  of  recovering  something  of 
that  which  once  belonged  to  her  father,  made 
her  willing  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  re- 
turning into  France.  Finding  therefore  a  ship 
that  was  ready  to  sail  thither,  she  went  on 
board,  and  landed  at  Rochelle.  From  thence 
she  proceeded  directly  to  Poitou,  and  there 
made  it  her  business  first,  to  inquire  out  madam 
Villete,  her  aunt,  who  she  knew  very  well  was 
the  person  to  whom  she  owed  her  life.  Madam 
Villete  received  her  witb  great  marks  of  affec- 
tion ;  and  after  informing  her,  that  she  mu^t 
not  expect  to  recover  any  thing  of  wbat  had 
belonged  to  her  father,  since  that  was  all  ir- 
reparably lost  and  dissipated  by  his  banishment, 
and  the  proceedings  against  him,  she  added, 
that  she  should  be  welcome,  if  she  thought  fit, 
to  live  witb  her,  where  at  least  she  should 
never  be  reduced  to  want  a  subsistence. 

Mademoiselle  Daobign6  accepted  the  offer 
wbicb  her  aunt  made  her,  and  studied  by  all 
means  imaginable  to  render  herself  necessary 
and  agreeable  to  a  person  upon  whom  she  saw 
that  she  must  enprely  depend  tor  every  thing. 
More  especially  she  made  it  her  business  to 
insinuate  herself  into  the  affections  of  her 
cousin,  with  whom  she  had  one  common  nurse. 
And,  to  omit  nothing  that  might  please  them, 
she  expressed  a  great  desire  to  be  instructed 
in  the  religion  of  her  ancestors ;  she  was  im- 
patient to  have  some  conversation  with  minis- 
ters, and  to  frequent  tbeir  sermons ;  so  that 


a  manner  forced  by  vioknee  Uom  ouMfaai  ViW 
lete,  who  was  the  only  relatkm  that  ever  had 
taken  any  care  of  her.  She  sbed  abandanee 
of  tears  at  parting,  and  assured  her  aunt,  and 
ber  cousin  (who  was  n6w  married  to  nsonsiear' 
Saint  Hermine)  that  she  should  always  prtaerve, 
with  the  remembrance  of  tbeir  kindness,  the 
good  impressions  she  bad  received  of  their  re»- 
ligion,  and  never  fail  to  acknowledge  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  when  she  found  a  time  and* 
occasion  proper  for  it. 

No.  47.]      T\utday,  Matf  5,  171S. 

Madbmoisbllb  Daubionb  was  coodueted 
from  madam  Villete's  to  a  relation,  wbo  had 
a  law-suit  then  depending  at  Fsris ;  and  beang^ 
for  that  reason  obliged  to  go  thither,  she  car- 
ried mademoiselle  Daubigo^  witb  ber.  This 
lady  hired  apartments  in  the  same  house  where 
the  famous  Scaron  was  lodged.  She  made  anr 
acquaintance  witb  him ;  and  one  day,  bein^ 
obliged  to  go  abroad  alone  upon  a  visit,  she 
desired  be  would  give  ber  cousin  leave,  In  the 
mean  time,  to  come  and  sit  witb  him  ;  know- 
ing very  well  that  a  young  lady  was  in  no  dan* 
ger  from  such  a  person,  and  that  perhaps  it 
might  turn  to  ber  advantage.  Monsieur  Scaron 
was,  of  all  men  living,  the  most  unhappy  io 
an  untoward  frame  of  body,  being  not  only 
deformed,  but  likewise  very  infirm.  In  consi- 
deration of  bi*  wit  and  parts,  be  had  a  yearly 
pensk>n  from  the  court  of  five  hundred  crowns. 
Scaron  was  charmed  witb  the  conversatioa  of 
mademoiselle  Daubign^ ;  and  ber  kinswomaa 
took  frequent  opportunities  of  leaving  ber  with 
bim.  This  gave  Scaron  occasion  to  discover 
still  new  beauties  in  her  from  time  to  time. 
She  would  sometimes  entertain  him  witb  the 
story  of  ber  adventures  and  ber  misfortunes^ 
beginning  even  witb  what  she  suflEered  before 
she  was  bom ;  all  wbicb  she  knew  bow  to  de- 
scribe in  so  expressive  and  moving  a  manner, 
that  he  found  himself  touched  witb  a  strong 
compassion  towards  her;  and  resolved  with 
himself,  if  not  to  make  her  happy,  at  least  \o 
set  her  at  ease,  by  placing  ber  in  a  nunnery  at 
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acoordio^  to  your  inclinatkNit^  in  tbe  choice  of 
the  one  or  the  other:  or,  if  neither  of  tbera 
please  you,  to  refbte  them  both.  My  fortunes 
are  too  narrow  to  enable  me  to  make  yours 
answerable  to  your  merit ;  all  that  I  am  capa. 
ble  of  dom^  is,  either  to  malce  you  a  joint  par- 
taker with  myself  of  the  little  I  have,  or  to 
place  you,  at  my  own  expense,  in  any  convent 
you  shall  choose.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power 
to  do  more  for  you.  Consult  your  own  incli- 
nationi,  and  do  what  you  think  will  be  most 
agreeable  to  yourself.  As  for  my  person,  I  do 
ilot  pretend  to  recommend  it  to  you ;  I  know 
I  make  but  an  un^inly  figure  ;  but  I  am  not 
able  to  new- mould  it;  I  oCFier  myself  to  you 
such  as  I  am ;  and  yet,  such  as  you  see  me, 
I  do  assure  jrou  that  I  would  not  bestow  myself 
upon  another ;  and  that  I  must  have  a  very 
great  esteem 'for  you,  ever  to  pro|iose  a  mar- 
riage, which,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  I  have 
had  the  least  in  my  thoughts  hitherto.  Consi- 
der, therefore,  and  take  your  final  resolutions, 
either  to  turn  nun,  or  to  marry  me,  or  to  con- 
tinue in  your  present  condition,  without  re- 
pining, since  these  do  all  of  them  depend  upon 
your  own  choice. 

Mademoiselle  Daubigne  returned  monsieur 
Scaron  the  thanks  he  so  well  deserved.  She 
was  too  sensible  of  the  disagreeableness  of  a 
dejwndant  state,  not  to  be  glad  to  accept  of  a 
settlement  that  would  place  her  at  least  above 
want.  Fmding,  therefore,  in  herself  no  call 
towards  a  nunnery,  she  answered  monsieur 
Scaron  without  hesitation,  that, '  she  had  too 
great  a  sense  of  her  obligations  to  him  not  to 
be  desirous  of  that  way  of  life  that  would  give 
her  the  most  frequent  occasions  of  showing 
her  gratitude  to  him.'  Scaron,  who  was  pre- 
possessed with  the  flattering  hopes  of  passing 
bis  life  with  a  person  he  liked  so  well,  was 
charmed  with  her  answer.  They  both  came 
to  a  resolution,  that  he  should  ask  her  rela- 
tion's consent  that  very  evening.  She  gave  it 
very  frankly ;  and  this  marriage,  so  soon  con- 
cluded, was,  as  it  were,  the  inlet  to  all  the 
future  fortunes  of  madam  Maintenon.  She 
made  a  good  wife  to  Scaron,  living  happily 
with  him,  and  wanted  no  conveniencies  during 


that  she  has  always  been  of  a  grateful  temper, 
and  mindful,  in  her  high  fortunes,  of  her 
old  friends,  to  whom  she  had  formerly  been 
obliged. 

Her  husband*s  friends  did  all  they  could 
to  prevail  upon  the  court  to  continue  to  her 
the  pension  which  monsieur  Scaron  had  en- 
joyed. In  order  to  this,  petitions  were  fre- 
quently given  in,  which  began  always  with, 
*  The  widow  Scaron  most  humbly  prays  your 
majesty,'  &c.  But  all  these  petitions  signified 
nothing ;  and  the  king  was  so  weary  of  them 
that  he  has  been  beard  to  say, '  Must  1  always 
be  pestered  with  the  widow  Scaron  ?'  Notwith- 
standing which,  her  friends  were  resolved  not 
to  be  discouraged  in  their  endeavours  to  serve 
her. 

After  this,  she  quitted  the  convent,  and 
went  to  live  in  the  hotel  d' Albert,  where  her 
husband  had  always  been  very  much  esteemed. 
Here  (it  is  said)  something  very  remarkable 
happeded  to  her,  which  I  shall  relate,  because 
1  find  It  so  confidently  affirmed  upon  the 
knowledge  of  a  certain  author.  There  were 
masons  at  work  in  the  hotel  d'Albert,  not  far 
from  the  apartment  of  madam  Scaron.  One 
of  them  came  into  her  chamber,  and,  finding 
two  or  three  visitants  of  her  own  sex,  desired 
he  might  speak  with  her  in  private;  she  car- 
ried him  into  her  closet,  where  he  took  upon 
him  to  tell  her  all  the  future  events  of  her  life. 
But  whence  he  drew  this  knowledge  (continues 
my  author)  which  time  has  so  wonderfully 
verified,  is  a  mystery  still  to  me.  As  to  madam 
Scaron,  she  saw  then  so  little  appearance  of 
probability  in  his  predictions,  that  she  hardly 
gave  the  least  heed  to  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
company,  upon  her  return,  remarked  some 
alteration  in  her  countenance ;  and  one  of  the 
ladies  said,  '  Surely  this  man  has  brought  you 
some  very  pleasing  news,  for  you  look  with  a 
more  cheerful  air  than  you  did  before  he  came 
in.'  *  There  would  be  sufficient  reasoi^for  my 
doing  so,'  replied  she,  '  if  I  could  give  any 
credit  to  what  this  fellow  has  promised  me. 
And  I  can  tell  you,'  says  she,  smiling,  *  that  if 
there  should  be  any  thing  in  it,  you  will  do 
well  to  begin  to  make  your  court  to  me  before- 
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wRb  Bo'^ood  a  fraee,  that  madam  MouDtetiMuiy 
pityinfT  ber  circumstancea,  and  rcaolviBf^  to 
make  tbem  more  tmy,  took  upoD  her  to  cany 
a  petit ioD  from  her  to  the  kio^,  and  to  delircr 
it  with  her  own  hands.  The  kinfy*,  apoa  her 
presenting  it  to  him,  Mkl  *  What !  the  widow 
Scaroo  aguin?  ShaH  I  never  see  any  tbiB|^ 
else?*  '  Indeed,  sir,'  says  madam  Muunteapao, 
'  it  is  now  a  long  time  sinee  y<Ni  ought  not  to 
have  had  her  name  menliiooed  to  jron  any 
more ;  and  it  is  something  extraordinaiy  that 
jt>ur  mi^esty  has  done  nothing  aH  this  while 
for  a  poor  woman,  who,  wi^^tout  exception, 
deserres  a  maeh  better  condition,  as  weU  upon 
the  account  of  her  own  merit,  as  of  the  repu- 
tation of  her  late  husband/  The  king,  who 
was  always  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  please 
madam  Mountespan,  granted  the  petitkHier 
all  that  was  desired.  Madam  Soaron  came  to 
thank  her  patroness ;  and  madam  Mountespan 
took  such  a  likings  to  her,  that  she  would  by 
all  means  present  her  to  the  king,  and,  after 
that,  proposed  to  him,  that  she  might  be  made 
guvemante  to  their  children.  His  mi^esty  con- 
sented to  it ;  and  madam  Scaron,  by  her  ad- 
dress and  good  conduct,  won  so  much  upon 
the  affections  and  esteem  'of  madam  Moun- 
tespan,  that  in  a  little  time  she  becanae  her 
farourite  and  confidant. 

It  happened  one  night  that  madam  Moun- 
teipan  sent  for  her,  to  tell  her,  that  she  was  in 
great  perplexity.  She  bad  Just  then,  it  seems, 
received  a  billet  from  the  king,  which  required 
an  immediate  answer;  and  though  she  did  by 
no  means  want  wit,  yet  in  that  instant  she 
found  herself  hicapable  of.  writing  any' thing 
with  spirit.  In  the  mean  time  the  messenger 
waited  for  an  answer,  while  she  racked  her 
invention  to  no  purpose.  Had  there  been  no- 
thing more  requisite,  but  to  say  a  few  tender 
things,  she  needed  only  to  have  qppied  the 
dictates  of  her  heart ;  but  she  bad,  over  and 
above,  the  reputation  of  her  s^^  and  manber 
of  writing  to  maintain,  and  her  invention  played 
her  false  in  so  critical  a  Juncture.  This  re> 
duced  her  to  the  necessity  of  ddMring  madam 
Scaron  to  help  her  out;  and  giving'  her  the 
king's  billet,  she  bid  her  make  an  ai»wer  to  it 
Immediately.  Madam  Scaron  '  would,  out  of 
modesty,  have  excused  herself;,  bilit  madam 
Mountespan  laid  her  absolute  (commands  upon, 
her:  so  that  she  obeyed,  1^  writ  a  most 
agreeable  billet,  foil  of  wit  and  tenderness.. 
Madam  Mountespan  was  very  much  pleased 
with  it,  she  copied  it,  and  sent  k*  The  king, 
was  infinitely  delighted  with  it.  He  thought 
madam  Mountespan  had  surpassed  herself; 
and  he  attributed  her  more  than  ordinary  wit 
upon  this  occasion  to  an  increase  of  tenderness, 
liie  principal  part  of  his  amusement  that  night, 
was  to  read  over  and  over  again  this  letter,  in 
which  be  discovered  new  beauties  upon  every 
readioff.     He  thought  himself  the  bappie&t 


and  the  motft  tttnuovdhuvj  mw  Uwilga  to  be 
mhia  to  inspife  bi«  miatMas  with  such  suipris. 
iag  sentloBeots  umA  turns  of  wit. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  he  was  drest*  be 
went  directly  to  make  a  visit  to  madam  Moun- 
tespan. *  What  happy  genius,  madam,'  says 
be,  upon  his  ficst  coming  into  her  chamber, 
'  influenced  your  thoughts  last  night  ?  Never 
certainly  was  there  any  thing  so  charming;, 
and  so  finely  writ,  as  the  billet  you  sent  nae  I 
and  if  ynu  truly  feel  the  tenderness  yon  have 
so  well  described,  my  happiness  is  complete/ 
Madam  Mountespan  was  in  confusion  with 
these  praises,  which  properly  belonged  to  an- 
other; and  she  could  not  help  betraying  some- 
thing of  it  by  her  hUishes,  The  king  perceived 
the  disorder  she  was  in».  and  was  earnest  to 
know  the  cause  of  it.  She  would  fain  have 
put  it  off;  but  the  king's  curiosity  still  increas- 
ing, ib  proportion  to  the  excuses  she  made, 
she  was  forced  to  tell  him  all  that  had  passed, 
lest  be  should  of  himself  imagine  something 
wKHTse.  The  kinf  was  extremely  surprised, 
though  in  civility  he  diaKmbled  his  thoughts 
at  that  time,  nerectheless  he  could  not  help 
desiring  to  see  the  author  of  the  letter  that 
had  pleased  him  so  much  ;  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  her  wit  in  conversation  was  equal  to 
what, it  appeared,  in  writing.*  Madam  Scaron 
now  began  to  call  to  mind  the  predictions  of 
the  mason ;  mnd  from  the  desire  the  king  bad 
to  see  hen  conewred  no  small  hopes.  Notwith- 
standing she  now  had  passed  the  flower  of  her 
age,  yet  she  flattered  herself 'that  her  destiny 
had  reserved  this  one  conquest  in  store  for  her, 
and  this  mi^y- monarch  to  be  her  captive. 
She  was  exactly  shaped,  had  a  noble  air,  fine 
eyes,  nnd  a  delicate  mouth,  with  fresh  ruddy 
lips.  She  has,  besideiw  the  art  of  expressing 
every  thing  with  her  fsyes,  and  of  adjusting 
her  looks  lo  her  thoughts  in  such  a  manner, 
that  all  she  says  goes  directly  to  the  heart* 
The  king  was  already  prepossest  in  her  favour  ; 
and,  after  three  or  four  times  ccmversing  with 
her,  began  visibly  to  cool  in  his  affections  to- 
wards madam.  Mountespan. 

The  king,  iu  a  little  time  purchased  for  madam 
Scaron  those  lands  which  carry  the  name  of 
Maintenon,  a  title  which  she  from  that  time 
has  taken.  Never  was  there  an  instance  of 
any  favourite  having  so  great  a  power  over  a 
priiiee,  as  what  she  has  bitheKo  maintained. 
None  can  obtain  the  least  favour  but  by  icn* 
mediate  appCcation  to  her.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion  that  she  has  been  the  occasi9n  of  all  the 
ill  treatment  which  the  protestants  have  met 
with,  and  consequently  of  the  damage  the 
whole  kingdom  has  received  from  those  pro« 
beedings.  But  It  is  more  reasonable  to  think 
that  whole  revolution  was  brought  about  by 
the  contrivanees  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  she  haa 
always  been  known  to  be  too  little  a  favourer 
of  tbatorder  of  men  to  promote  their  iatciguea. 
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Besides,  U  is  not  natural  to  think  that  she,  who 
formerly  had  a  f^ood  opinion  of  the  reformed 
religion,  and  was  pretty  well  instructed  in  the 
protestant  faith  and  way  of  worship,  should 
eTer  be  the  author  of  a  persecution  against 
those  innocent  people,  who  never  had  in  any 
thing  offended  her. 
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It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  madam 
Maintenon  has  of  late  years  influenced  all  the 
measures  of  the  court  of  France.  The  king, 
when  he  has  taken  the  air  after  dinner,  never 
fails  of  going  to  sit  with  her  till  about  ten 
o'clock ;  at  which  time  he  leaves  her  to  go  to 
his  supper.  The  comptroller  general  of  the 
finances  likewise  comes  to  her  apartments  to 
meet  the  king.  While  they  are  in  discourw 
madam  Maintenon  sits  at  her  wheel  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  not  seeming  to  give 
the  least  attention  to  what  is  said.  Never- 
theless, the  minister  never  makes  a  proposition 
to  the  kiii^,  but  bis  majesty  turns  towards  her, 
and  says,  '  What  think  you,  madam,  of  this  ?' 
She  expresses  her  opinion  after  a  modest  man- 
ner ;  and  whatsoever  she  says  is  done.  Madam 
Maintenon  never  appears  in  public,  except  when 
she  goes  with  the  king  to  take  the  air ;  and 
then  she  sits  on  the  same  seat  with  the  king, 
with  her  spectacles  on,  working  a  piece  of 
embroidery,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much 
as  sensible  of  the  great  fortunes  and  honours 
to  which  she  has  raised  herself.  She  is  alwnys 
very  modestly  drest,  and  never  appears  with 
any  train  of  servants.  Every  rooming  she  goes 
to  St.  Cyr,  to  give  her  orders  there,  it  being  a 
kind  of  a  nursery  founded  by  herself  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies  of  good  families,  but 
no  fortune.  She  returns  from  thence  about 
the  time  the  king  rises,  who  never  fails  to  pay 
her  a  morning  visit.  She  goes  to  mass  always 
fay  break  of  day,  to  avoid  the  concourse  of 
people.  She  is  rarely  seen  by  any,  and  almost 
inaccessible  to  every  body»  excepting  three  or 
four  particular  acquaintance  of  her  own  sex. 
Whether  it  be,  that  she  woukl  by  this  conduct 
avoid  envy,  as  some  think ;  or>  as  others  would 
have  it|  that  she  is  afhud  the  rank  whkh  she 
thinks  due  to  her  should  be  disputed  in  all 
visits  and  public  places,  is  doubtful.  It  is 
certain,  that  upon  all  occasions  she  declines 
the  taking  of  any  rank;  and  the  title  of 
Marquisse  (which  belongs  to  the  lands  the  king 
purchased  for  her)  is  suppressed  before  her 
name ;  neither  will  she  accept  of  the  title  of 
a  duchess,  aspiring  in  all  probability  at  seme- 
thing  still  higher,  as  will  appear  by  what  follows. 

From  several  particulars  in  the  conduct  of 
the  French  king,  m  well  as  in  that  of  madam 
Maintenon,  it  has  for  some  years  been  the  pre- 
vailing upink)D  of  the  court  that  they  ar«  mar- 


ried. And  it  is  said,  that  her  ambition  ut 
being  declared  queen  broke  out  at  last ;  and 
that  she  was  resolved  to  give  the  king  no  quiet 
till  it  was  done.  He  for  some  time  resisted 
all  her  solicitations  upon  that  head,  but  at 
length,  in  a  fit  of  tenderness  and  good  nature> 
be  promised  her,  that  he  would  consult  his 
confessor  upon  that  point.  Madam  Maintenon 
was  pleased  with  this,  not  doubting  but  that 
father  La  Chaise  would  be  glad  of  tliis  occasion 
of  making  bis  court  to  her ;  but  he  was  too 
subtle  a  courtier  not  to  perceive  the  danger  of 
engagiog  in  so  nice  an  affair;  and  for  that 
reaeoA  evaded  it,  by  telling  the  king,  that  he 
did  not  think  himself  a  casuist  able  enough  to 
decide  a  question  of  so  great  importance,  and 
for  that  reason  desired  he  might  consult  with 
some  man  of  skill  and  learning,  for  whose 
secrecy  he  would  be  responsible.  The  king 
was  apprehensive  lest  this  might  make  the 
matter  too  public ;  but  as  soon  as  father  La 
Chaise  named  monsieur  Feuelon,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Carobray,  his  fears  were  over ;  and 
he  bid  him  go  and  find  him  out.  As  soon  as 
the  confessor  had  communicated  the  business 
be  came  upon  to  the  bishop,  be  said, '  What 
have  I  done,  father,  that  you  should  ruin  me! 
But  'tis  no  matter ;  let  us  go  to  the  king.*  His 
m^lesty  was  in  his  closet  expecting  them.  The 
bishop  was  no  sooner  entered,  but  be  threw 
himself  at  the  king's  feet,  and  begged  of  him 
not  to  sacrifice  him.  The  king  prombed  him 
that  be  would  not;  and  then  proposed  the 
case  to  him.  The  bishop,  with  his  usual  sin- 
cerity, represented  to  him  the  great  prejudice 
he  would  do  himself  by  declaring  his  marriage, 
together  with  the  ill  consequences  that  might 
attend  such  a  proceeding.  The  krng  very 
much  approved  his  reasons^  and  resolved  to  go 
no  farther  in  this  affair.  Madam  Maintenon 
still  pressed  him  to  comply  with  her,  but  it 
was  now  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  be  told  her 
it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  done.  She  asked 
him,  if  it  was  father  La  Chaise  who  dissuaded 
him  from  it.  He  for  some  time  refused  to 
give  her  any  answer,  but  at  last,  overcome  by 
her  importunities,  he  told  her  every  thing  as 
it  had  passed.  She  upon  this  dissembled  her 
resentment,  that  she  might  be  the  more  able 
to  make  it  prove  effectual.  She  did  by  no 
means  think  the  Jesuit  was  to  be  forgiven; 
but  the  first  marks  of  her  vengeance  fell  upon 
the  archbishop  of  Cambray.  He  and  all  his 
relations  were,  in  a  little  time,  put  out  of  all 
their  employments  at  court ;  upon  which  he 
retired  to  live  quietly  upon  his  l^hopric ;  and 
there  have  no  endeavours  been  spared  to  de^ 
prive  him  even  of  that.  As  a  farther  in- 
stance of  the  incontroUable  power  of  this  great 
fiavourite,  and  of  her  resenting  even  the  most 
trivial  matters  that  she  thinks  might  tend  to 
her  pr^udice,  or  the  diminution  of  her  honour 
it  is  rcmarkabley  that  the  Italian  comeolans 
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were  driven  out  of  Paris,  for  pUymg  a  comedy 
called  La  Paune  Prude,  which  was  supposed 
to  reflect  upon  madam  Maintenon  io  parti* 
cular. 

It  is  something  very  extraordinary,  that 
the  has  been  able  to  keep  entire  the  afSrctioas 
of  the  king  so  many  years,  after  her  youth  and 
beauty  were  gone,  and  never  fall  into  the  least 
disgrace ;  notwithstanding  the  number  of  ene- 
mies she  has  had,  and  the  intrigues  that  have 
been  formed  against  her  from  time  to  time. 
Thb  brings  into  my  memory  a  saying  of  king 
iFilliam's,  that  I  have  heard  on  this  occasion  ; 
That  the  king  of  Prance  was  in  his  conduct 
quite  opposite  to  other  princes ;  since  he  made 
choice  of  young  ministers,  and  an  old  mistress.' 
But  this  lady's  charms  have  not  lain  so  much 
in  her  person,  as  in  her  wit  and  good  sense. 
She  has  always  had  the  address  to  flatter  the 
vanity  of  the  king,  and  to  mix  alwajrs  some- 
thing solid  and  useful  with  the  more  agreeiible 
parts  of  her  conversation.  She  has  known  how 
to  introduce  the  most  serious  affairs  of  state 
into  their  hours  of  pleasure;  by  telling  his 
majesty,  that  a  monarch  should  not  love,  nor 
do  any  thing,  like  other  men ;  and  that  he, 
of  all  men  living,  knew  best  how  to  be  always 
a  king,  and  always  like  himself,  even  in  the 
midst  of  bis  diversk>ns.  The  king  now  con- 
verses with  her  as  a  friend,  and  advises  with 
her  upon  bis  most  secret  affisirs.  He  has  a 
true  love  and  esteem  for  her ;  and  has  taken 
care,  in  ease  he  should  die  before  her,  that 
Abe  may  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  with 
honour,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Cyr.  There  are 
apartments  ready  fitted  up  for  her  in  this 
place ;  she  and  all  her  domestics  are  to  be 
maintained  out  of  the  rents  of  the  bouse,  and 
she  is  to  receive  all  the  honours  due  to  a 
foundress.  This  abbey  stands  in  the  park  of 
Versailles  f  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  building,  and 
the  king  has  endowed  it  with  large  revenues. 
The  design  of  it,  (as  I  have  mentioned  before) 
is  to  maintain  and  educate  young  ladies,  whose 
fortunes  do  not  answer  to  their  birth.  None 
are  accounted  duly  qualified  for  this  place  but 
such  as  can  give  sufikienl  proofs  of  the  nobility 
of  their  ftimily  on  the  father's  side  fbr  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  years ;  beskles  which,  they  must 
liava  a  certificate  of  their  poverty  under  the 
band  of  their  bishop.  The  age  at  which  per- 
tons  are  capable  of  being  admitted  here  is  from 
■even  years  oki'tUl  twelve.  Lastly,  it  is  re- 
quired, that  they  should  have  no  delect  or 
blemish  of  body  or  mind ;  and  for  this  reason 
there  are  persons  appointed  to  visit  and  exa^ 
mine  them  before  they  are  received  into  tlie 
college.  When  these  young  ladies  are  once 
admitted,  their  parents  and  relations  have  no 
need  to  put  themselves'  to  any  farther  expense 
or  trouble  about  them.  They  are  provided 
with  all  necessaries  for  maintenance  and  edu- 
eation.    They  style  themselves  of  the  order  of 


St.  Lewis.  When  they  arrive  to  an  age  to  be 
able  to  choose  a  state  of  life  for  theraseives, 
they  may  either  be  placed  as  nuns  in  some 
convent  at  the  king's  expense,  or  be  married 
to  some  gentleman,  whom  madam  Maintenon 
takes  care,  upon  that  condition,  to  provide 
for,  either  in  the  army  or  in  the  financee ;  and 
the  lady  receives  besides,  a  portion  of  four 
hundred  pistoles.  Most  of  these  marriages 
have  proved  very  successful ;  and  several  gen- 
tlemen have  by  them  made  great  fortunes, 
and  been  advanced  to  very  considerable  em- 
pk>yments. 

I  must  conclude  this  short  account  of  ma- 
dam Maintenon  with  advertising  my  readers, 
that  I  do  not  pretend  to  vouch  for  the  several 
particulars  that  I  have  related.  All  I  can  nj 
is,  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  attested  by 
several  writers;  and  that  t  thought  this  sketch 
of  a  woman  so  remarkable  all  over  Europe, 
would  be  no  ill  entertainment  to  the  curious* 
till  such  a  time  as  some  pen,  more  fully  in- 
structed in  her  whole  life  and  character,  shall 
undertake  to  give  it  to  the  public 
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Zidr.Lib.1.  £».vi.& 
To  make  raeo  happy  and  to  ktep  tbcm  ao.    OnMcA. 

It  is  of  great  use  to  consider  the  pleasures 
which  constitute  human  happiness,  as  they  are 
distinguished  into  natural  and  fantastical.  Na- 
tural pleasures  I  call  those,  which,  not  depend- 
ing on  the  fashion  and  caprice  of  any  particular 
age  or  nation,  are  suited  to  human  nature  ia 
general,  and  were  intended  by  Providence  as 
rewards  for  the  using  our  faculties  agreeably 
to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  given  us.  Fan- 
tastical pleasures  are  those  which,  having  no 
natural  fitness  to  delight  our  minds,  pre-eup- 
pose  some  particular  whim  or  taste  accidentally 
prevailing  in  a  set  of  people,  to  which  it  is 
owing  that  they  please. 

Now  I  take  it,  that  the  tranquillity  and 
cheerfulness  with  which  I  have  passed  nay  liCe^ 
arc  the  effect  of  having,  ever  since  I  came  ta 
years  of  discretion,  continued  my  indinatioiift 
to  the  former  sort  of  pleasures.  But  a^my  ase 
perienoe  can  be  a  rule  only  to  n^y  own  action^ 
it  may  probably  be  a  stronger  motive  to  induce 
others  to  the  same  scheme  of  life,  if  they  would 
consider  that  we  are  prompted  to  natural  plear 
sures  by  an  instinct  impressed  on  our  minds 
by  the  Author  of  onr  nature,  who  best  uBder- 
stands  our  frames,  and  consequently  best  knows 
what  those  pleasures  are  whidi  will  |^ve  as 
the  least  uneasiness  in  the  pursuit,  and  tba 
greatest  satisfaction  in  the  enjoyment  of  tbeoa* 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  objects  of  our  natu- 
ral desires  are  cheap,  or  easy  to  be  obtained* 
it  being  a  maxim  tbat  holds  tbroughont  tba 
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wbols  system  of  created  beiDgs,  '  that  nothing 
is  made  in  vain,'  much  less  the  instincts  and 
appetites  of  animals,  which  the  benevolence  as 
well  as  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  is  concerned  to 
provide'  for.  Nor  Is  the  fruition  of  those  ob- 
jects less  pleasing  than  the  acquisition  is  easy ; 
and  the  pleasure  is  heightened  by  the  sense  of 
having  answered  some  natural  end,  and  the 
consciousness  of  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe. 

Under  natural  pleasures  1  comprehend  those 
which  are  universally  suited,  as  well  to  the 
rational  as  the  sensual  part  of  our  nature.  And 
of  the  pleasures  which  affect  our  senses,  those 
only  are  to  be  esteemed  natural  that  are  con- 
tained within  the  rules  of  reason,  which  is 
allowed  to  be  as  necessary  an  ingredient  of 
human  nature  as  sense.  And,  indeed,  excesses 
of  any  kind  are  hardly  to  be  esteemed  pleasures, 
much  less  natural  pleasures. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  desire  terminated  in 
money  is  fantastical ;  so  is  the  desire  of  outward 
distinctions,  which  bring  no  delight  of  sense, 
nor  recommend  us  as  useful  to  mankind ;  and 
the  desire  of  things  merely  because  they  are 
new  or  foreign.  Men  who  are  indisposed  to 
a  due  eiertion  of  their  higher  parts  are  driven 
to  such  pursuits  as  these  from  the  restlessness 
of  the  mind,  and  the  sensitive  appetites  being 
easily  satisBed.  It  is,  in  some  sort,  owing  to 
the  bonnty  of  Providence,  that  disdaining  a 
cheap  and  vulgar  happiness,  they  frame  to 
themselves  imaginary  goods,  in  which  there  is 
Dothing  can  raise  desire,  but  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  them.  Thus  men  become  the  con- 
trivers of  their  own  misery,  as  a  punishment 
on  themselves  for  departing  from  the  measures 
qt  nature.  Having  by  an  habitual  reflection 
on  these  truths  made  them  familiar,  the  effect 
is,  that  I,  among  a  number  of  persons  who 
have  debauched  their  natural  taste,  see  things 
in  a  peculiar  light,  which  I  have  arrived  at, 
Qot  by  any  uncommon  force  of  genius,  or  ac- 
quired knowledge,  but  only  by  unlearning  the 
false  notions  instilled  by  custom  and  education. 
.  The  various  objects  that  compose  the  world 
were  by  nature  funned  to  delight  our  senses, 
and  as  it  is  this  alone  that  makes  them  de- 
sirable to  an  uncorrupted  taste,  a  man  may  be 
said  naturally  to  possess  them,  when  he  pos- 
sesaeth  those  enjoyments  which  they  are  fitted 
hy  nature  to  yield.  Hence  it  is  usual  with 
me  to  consider  myself  as  having  a  natural  pro- 
perty  in  every  object  that  administers  pleasure 
to  me.  Wbeii  I  am  in  the  country,  all  the  fine 
seats  near  the  place  of  my  residence,  and  to 
which  I  have  access,  I  regard  as  mine.  The 
same  I  think  of  the  g^ves  and  fields  where  I 
walk,  and  muse  on  the  folly  of  the  civil  landlord 
in  London,  who  has  the  fantastical  pleasure 
of  draining  dry  rent  into  his  cofiers,  but  is  a 
stranger  to  fresh  air  and  rural  enjoyments. 
By  these  principles  I  am  possessed  of  half  a 


dozen  of  the  finest  seats  in  England,  which  19 
the  eye  of  the  law  belong  to  certain  of  my  ao^ 
quaintance,  who  being  men  of  business  choose 
to  live  near  the  court. 

In  some  great  families,  where  I  choose  tft 
pass  my  time,  a  stranger  would  be  apt  to  rank 
me  with  the  other  domestics ;  but  in  my  owa 
thoughts,  and  natural  judgment,  I  am  master 
of  the  house,  and  he  who  goes  by  that  name  is 
my  steward,  who  eases  me  of  the  care  of  pro- 
viding for  myself  the  conveniences  and  plea* 
sures  of  life. 

jWben  I  walk  the  streets,  I  use  the  foregoing 
natural  maxim  (viz.  That  he  is  the  true  pos-. 
sessor  of  a  thing  who  enjoys  it,  and  not  he  that 
owns  it  without  the  enjoyment  of  it,)  to  'con- 
vince myself  that  I  have  a  property  in  the  gay 
part  of  all  the  gilt  chariots  that  I  meet,  which 
I  regard  as  amusements  designed  to  delight 
my  eyes,  and  the  imagination  of  those  kind 
people  who  sit  in  them  gaily  attired  only  to 
please  roe.  I  have  a  real,  and  they  only  an 
imaginary  pleasure  from  their  exterior  embel* 
lisbments.  Upon  the  same  principle,  I  have 
discovered  that  I  am  the  natural  proprietor  of 
all  the  diamond  necklaces,  the  crosses^  stars, 
brocades,  and  embroidered  clothes,  which  I  «ee 
at  a  play  or  birth-night,  as  giving  more  natural 
delight  to  the  spectator  than  to  those  that 
wear  them.  And  J  look  on  the  beaus  ano 
ladies  as  so  many  paroquets  in  an  aviary,  or 
tulips  in  a  garden,  designed  purely  for  my  diver- 
sion. A  gallery  of  pictures,  a  cabinet,  or  library, 
that  I  have  free  access  to,  I  think  my  own. 
In  a  word,  all  that  I  desire  is  the  use  of  things, 
let  who  will  have  the  keeping  of  them.  By 
which  maxim  I  am  grown  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  Great  Britain ;  with  this  difference, 
that  I  am  not  a  prey  to  my  own  cares,  or  the 
envy  of  others. 

The  same  principles  I  find  of  great  use  in 
my  private  economy.  As  I  oannot  go  to  the 
price  of  history-painting,  I  have  purchased  at 
easy  rates  several  beautifuUy  designed  pieces 
of  landscape  and  perspective,  which  are  much 
more  pleasing  to  a  natural  taste  than  unknown 
faces  or  Dutch  gambols,  though  done  by  the 
best  masters ;  my  couches,  beds,  and  window- 
curtains  are  of  Irish  stuff,  which  those  of  that 
natk>n  work  very  fine,  and  with  a  delightful 
mixture  of  colours.  There  is  not  a  piece  of 
china  in  my  house ;  but  I  have  glasses  of  all 
sorts,  and  some  tinged  with  the  finest  colours^ 
which  are  not  the  less  pleasing,  because  they 
are  domestic,  and  cheaper  than  foreign  toys. 
Every  thing  is  neat,  entire,  and  clean,  and  fittei 
to  the  taste  of  one  who  had  rather  be  happy 
than  be  thought  rich. 

Every  day,  numberless  innocent  and  naturil 
gratifications  occur  to  me,  while  I  behold  my 
fellow-creatures  labouring  in  a  toilsome  and  ab- 
surd pursuit  of  trifles ;  one  that  he  may  be  called 
liy  a  particular  appellatk>D ;  another,  that  he 
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may  wear  a  particular  ornament,  which  I  regard 
as  a  bit  of  riband  that  baa  an  agreeable  effeet  ou 
my  sight,  but  is  so  far  from  supplying  the  place 
of  merit  where  it  is  not,  that  it  serves  only  to 
make  the  want  of  it  more  conspicuous.  Fair 
weather  is  the  joy  of  my  soul ;  about  noon  I 
behold  a  blue  sky  with  rapture,  and*  receive 
great  consolation  from  the  rosy  dashes  of  light 
which  adorn  the  clouds  of  the  morning  and 
evening.  When  I  am  lost  among  green  trees 
I  do  not  envy  a  great  man  with  a  great  crowd 
■t  his  lev^e.  And  I  often  lay  aside  thoughts 
of  going  to  an  opera,  that  I  may  enjoy  the 
silent  pleasure  of  walking:  by  moonlight,  or 
viewing  the  stars  sparkle  in  their  azure  ground ; 
which  1  look  upon  as  part  of  my  possessions, 
not  without  a  secret  indignation  at  the  taste- 
lessness  of  mortal  men,  who  in  their  race 
through  life  overlook  the  real  enjoyments  of  it. 
But  the  pleasure  which  naturally  affects  a 
human  mind  with  the  most  lively  and  trans- 
porting touches,  1  take  to  be  the  sense  that 
we  act  in  the  eye  of  in6nite  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  that  will  crown  our  virtuous 
endeavours  here,  with  a  happiness  hereafter, 
large  as  our  desires,  and  lasting  as  our  immor- 
tal souls.  This  is  a  perpetual  spring  of  glad- 
ness in  the  mind.  This  lessens  our  calamities, 
and  doubles  our  joys.  Without  this  the  highest 
state  of  life  is  insipid,  and  with  it  the  lowest 
is  a  paradise.  What  unnatural  wretches  then 
are  those  who  can  be  so  stupid  as  to  imagine 
a  merit.  In  endeavouring  to  rob  virtue  of  her 
support,  and  a  man  of  his  present  as  well  as 
future  bliss  ?  But  as  I  have  frequently  taken 
occasion  to  animadvert  on  that  species  of  mor- 
tals, so  I  propose  to  repeat  my  animadversions 
on  them  till  I  see  some  symptoms  of  amend- 
ment. 


No.  50]        Friday, May  8,  J 7 J 3. 

O  ms,  qnando  ego  te  aapfdam  T 

ifor.  lib.  8.  S<tf.vL  60. 
O !  wheo  afwU  I  ei^)oy  my  eouatry  seatf 

Creech, 

The  perplexities  and  diversions,  recounted 
In  the  following  letter,  are  represented  with 
some  pleasantry ;  I  shall,  therefore,  make  this 
epistle  the  entertainment  of  the  day. 

*  To  Nestor  Irontide,  Esquire. 
•SIR, 
*  The  time  of  going  into  the  country  draw- 
ing near,  I  am  extremely  enlivened  with  the 
agreeable  memorial  of  every  thing  that  con- 
tributed to  my  happiness  when  f  was  last  there. 
In  the  recounting  of  which,  I  shall  not  dwell 
«o  much  upon  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  the 
shade  of  woods,  the  trill  log  of  rivulets,  or  me- 
lody of  birds,  as  upon  some  particular  satisfac- 
tions, which,  though  not  merely  rural,  must 


naturally  create  a  desire  of  teeing  Chat  paaoe. 
where  only  I  have  met  with  them.  As  to  my 
passage  1  shall  make  no  other  mention,  than 
of  the  pompous  pleasure  of  being  whirled  along 
with  six  horses,  the  easy  grandeur  of  lolling  in 
a  handsome  chariot,  the  reciprocal  satisfaction 
the  inhabitants  of  all  towns  and  villages  re- 
ceived from,  and  returned  to,  passengers  of 
such  distinction.  The  gentleman's  seat  Cwith 
whom,  among  others,  I  had  the  honour  to  go 
down)  is  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  which 
has  suffered  very  much  for  the  loyalty  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  ruins  of  the  several  turrets 
and  strong  holds  gave  my  imagination  more 
pleasant  exercise  than  the  most  ma^ifioent 
structure  could,  as  I  look  upon  the  honourable 
wounds  of  a  defaced  soldier  with  more  venera- 
tion than  the  most  exact  pro|K>rtion  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman.  As  this  desolation  renewed  in 
me  a  general  remembrance  of  the  calamities 
of  the  late  civil  wars,  1  began  to  grow  desirous 
to  know  the  history  of  the  particular  scene  of 
action  in  this  place  of  my  abode. .  1  here  must 
beseech  you  not  to  think  me  tedious  in  men- 
tioning a  certain  barber,  who,  for  his  general 
knowledge  of  things  and  persons,  may  be  had 
in  equal  estimation  with  any  of  that  order 
among  the  Romans.  This  person  was  allowed 
to  be  the  best  historian  upon  the  spot ;  and 
the  sequel  of  my  tale  will  discover  that  I  did 
not  choose  him  so  much  for  the  soft  touch  of 
bis  hand,  as  his  abilities  to  entertain  me  with 
an  account  of  the  Leaguer  Time,  as  he  calls 
it,  the  most  authentic  relatk>ns  of  which, 
through  all  parUof  the  town  are  derived  from 
this  person.  1  found  him,  indeed,  extremely 
loquacious,  but  withal  a  man  of  as  much  vera- 
city as  an  impetuous  speaker  could  be.  The 
first  time  he  came  to  shave  me,  before  he  ap- 
plied his  weapon  to  my  chin,  he  gave  a  flourish 
with  it,  very  like  the  salutation  the  priae- 
fighters  give  the  company  with  theirs,  which 
made  me  apprehend  incision  would  as  certainly 
ensue.  The  dexterity  of  this  overture  consists 
in  playing  the  razor,  with  a  nimble  wrist, 
mighty  near  the  nose  without  touching  it: 
convincing  him,  therefore,  of  the  dangerous 
consequence  of  such  an  unnecessary  agility, 
with  much  persuasion  1  suppressed  it.  During 
the  perusal  of  my  face  he  gives  me  such  ac^ 
6ounts  of  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  tradition  and  his  own  observation  have  fur- 
nished him  with.  Whenever  the  precipitation 
of  his  account  makes  him  blunder,  his  cruel 
right-hand  corresponds,  and  the  razor  discovers 
on  my  face,  at  what  part  of  it  he  was  in  the 
peaceable,  and  at  what  part  in  the  bloody  in- 
cidents of  his  narrative.  But  1  had  long  be- 
fore learned  to  expose  my  person  to  any  diflS- 
culties  that  might  tend  to  the  improvemeiit  of 
my  mind.  His  breath,  1  found,  was  very  pes- 
tilential, and  being  obliged  to  utter  a  freai 
deal  of  it,  for  the  cari7ing  on  his  namukmf. 
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I  beseecbed  him,  before  he  came  into  my  room, 
to  g^  into  the  kitchen  and  mollify  it  with  a  break- 
fast* When  be  had  taken  off  my  beard,  with 
part  of  my  face,  and  dressed  my  wounds  in 
the  capacity  of  a  barber-surgeon,  we  traversed 
the  outworks  about  the  castle,  where  I  received 
particular  information  in  what  places  any  of 
note  amonf  the  besiegers,  or  the  besieged,  re- 
ceived any  wound,  and  I  was  carried  always  to 
the  very  spot  where  the  fact  was  done,  howso- 
ever dangerous  (scaling  part  of  the  walls,  or 
stumbling  over  loose  stones)  my  approach  to 
such  a  place  might  be ;  it  being  conceived  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  those 
matters  without  this  hasardous  explanation 
upon  them ;  insomuch  that  1  received  more 
contusions  from  these  speculations,  than  1  pro- 
bably  could  have  done,  had  1  been  the  most 
bold  adventurer  at  the  demolition  of  this  castle. 
This,  as  all  other  his  informations,  the  barber 
so  lengthened  and  husbanded  with  digressions, 
that  he  -had  always  something  new  to  offer, 
wisely  cOKeluding  that  when  he  had  finished 
the  part  of  a  historian,  I  should  have  no  oc- 
casion for  him  as  a  barber. 

*  Whenever  I  looked  at  this  ancient  pile  of 
building,  I  thought  it  perfectly  resembled  any 
of  those  castles,  which  in  my  infancy  I  bad 
met  with  in  romances,  where  several  unfor- 
tunate knights  and  ladies,  wet'e,  by  certain 
giants,  made  prisoners  irrecoverably,  till "  the 
knight  of  the  burning  pestle,**  or  any  other  of 
equal  hardiness,  should  deliver  them  from  a 
long  captivity.  There  is  a  park  adjoining, 
pleasant  beyond  the  most  poetical  description, 
one  part  of  which  is  particularly  private  by 
being  inaccessible  to  those  that  have  not  great 
resolutbn.  This  I  have  made  sacred  to  love 
and  poetry,  and  after  having  regularly  invoked 
the  goddess  I  adore,  I  here  compose  a  tender 
oouplet  or  two,  which,  when  I  come  home,  I 
venture  to  show  my  particular  friends,  who 
love  me  so  well  as  to  conceal  my  follies.  After 
my  poetry  sinks  upon  me,  I  relieve  the  labour 
of  my  brain  by  a  little  4aaanuscript  with  my 
pen-knife ;  while,  with  Rochester, 

'  Here  on  a  bc«ch,  like  amoroot  wt, 
I  aometime  carve  a  tnie*love's  knot ; 
Tfaere  a  tall  oak  ber  name  docs  bear. 
In  a  larfc  ipreadiog  character.' 

'  I  confess  once  whilst  I  was  engraving  one 
of  my  most  curious  conceits  upon  a  delicate 
smooth  bark,  my  feet,  in  the  tree  which  I  bad 
gained  with  much  skill,  deserted  me ;  and  the 
lover,  with  much  amazement,  came  plump  into 
the  river ;  I  did  not  recover  the  true  spirit  of 
amour  trader  a  week,  and  not  without  applying 
myself  to  some  of  the  softest  passages  in  Cas- 
sandra and  Cleopatra. 

'  These  are  the  pleasures  I  met  without 
doors  ;  those  within  were  as  follow.  I  had  the 
happiness  to  lie  in  a  room  that  had  a  large 


hole  opening  from  it,  which,  by  nnq 
tradition,  had  beea  formerly  continued  to  an 
abbey  two  mile«  from  the  castle,  for  a  cons- 
munication  betwixt  the  austere  creatures  of 
that  place,  with  others  not  altogether  so  eon- 
templative.  And  the  keeper's  brother  assures 
me  that  when  he  formerly  lay  in  this  room,  be 
had  seen  some  of  the  spirits  of  this  departed 
brotherhood,  enter  from  the  hole  into  this 
chamber,  where  they  continued  with  the  ut- 
most civility  to  flesh  and  blood  till  they  were 
oppressed  by  the  morning  air.  And  if  1  do  not 
receive  his  account  with  a  very  serious  and  be- 
lieving countenance,  he  ventures  to  laugh  at 
me  as  a  most  ridiculous  infidel.  The  most 
unaccountable  pleasure  I  take  is  with  a  fine 
white  young  owl,  which  strayed  one  night  in 
at  my  window,  and  which  I  was  resolved  to 
make  a  prisoner,'  but  withal  to  give  all  the 
indulgence  that  its  confinement  could  possibfy 
admit  of.  I  so  far  insinuated  myself  into  his 
favour,  by  presents  of  fresh  provisions,  that  wa 
could  be  very  good  company  together.  There 
is  something  in  the  eye  of  that  creature,  of 
such  merry  lustre,  something  of  such  human 
cunning  in  the  turn  of  his  visage,  that  I  fouitd 
vast  delight  in  the  survey  of  it.  One  ol^ectlon 
indeed  I  at  first  saw,  that  this  bird  being  the 
bird  of  Pallas,  the  choice  of  this  favourite  might 
afford  curious  matter  of  raillery  to  the  inge- 
nious, especially  when  it  shall  be  known,  that 
I  am  as  much  delighted  with  a  oat  as  ever 
Montaignae  was.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
I  am  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  this  parti- 
cular humour,  that  I  esteem  myself  very  happy 
in  having  my  odd  taste  of  pleasure  provided 
for  upon  such  reasonable  terms.  What  height- 
ened all  the  pleasures  I  have  spoke  of,  was  the 
agreeable  freedom  with  which  the  gentleman  of 
the  house  entertained  us;  and  every  one  of  ns 
came  into,  or  left  the  company  as  he  thought 
fit ;  dined  in  his  chamber,  or  the  parlour,  as  a 
fit  of  spleen  or  study  directed  him ;  nay,  some- 
times every  man  rode  or  walked  a  different 
way,  so  that  we  never  were  together  but  when 
we  were  perfectly  pleased  with  ourselvee  and 
each  other. 

'I  am.  Sir, 
'  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant^ 

•K.B.' 

P.  S.  T  had  just  given  my  orders  fortbe  press, 
when  my  friend  Mrs.  Bicknell  made  me  a  visit. 
She  came  to  desire  I  would  show  bar  the  ward- 
robe of  the  Lizards,  (where  the  various  habiu 
of  the  ancestors  of  that  illustrioiu  family  are 
preserved)  in  order  to  furnish  her  with  a  pro- 
per dress  for  the  Wife  of  Bath.  Upon  sight 
of  the  little  rufft,  the  snatched  one  of  them 
from  the  pin,  clapt  it  round  her  neck,  and 
turning  briskly  towards  me  repeated  a  speech 
out  of  her  part  in  the  comedy  of  that  name. 
If  the  rest  of  the  actorf  enter  into  their  iev«r«l 
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ptrti  with  tlM  Mme  spirit,  the  hunoroos  cha- 
racten  of  this  pUj  caDoot  but  appear  eioellent 
.ao  the  theatre :  for  very  good  judge*  have  in- 
formed me,  that  the  author  hat  drawn  them 
■with  great  propriety,  and  an  exact  obsenration 
■of  the  maDners.  nesior  iromsidb. 


No.  5f.]      Sahar6nf,  Mmy  %  1715. 

— —  Rca  antkiMe  Uudis  et  artis 
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Virg,  G«orf .  U.  174. 
Of  arts  diidoird  in  ancknC  day*,  I  riag, 
"tthei 


It  is  probable  the  first  poets  were  found  at 
the  altar,  that  they  employed  their  talents  in 
,  adorning  and  animating  the  worship  of  their 
gods :  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  religion  recipro- 
cally warmed  each  other,  devotion  inspired 
poetry,  and  poetry  exalted  devotion ;  the  most 
sublime  capacities  were  put  to  the  most  noble 
use}  purity  of  will,  and  fineness  of  under- 
standing, were  not  such  strangers  as  they  have 
been  in  latter  ages,  b«jt  were  most  frequently 
lodged  in  the  same  breast,  and  went,  as  it 
were,  hand  in  hand  to  the  glory  of  the  world's 
great  Ruler,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.  To 
reclaim  our  modern  poetry,  and  turn  it  into 
its  due  and  primitive  channel,  is  an  endeavour 
altogether  worthy  a  far  greater  character  than 
the  Guardian  of  a  private  family.  Kingdoms 
might  be  the  better  for  the  conversion  of  the 
muses  from  sensuality  to  natural  religion,  and 
princes  on  their  thrones  might  be  obliged  and 
.  protected  by  its  power. 

Were  it  modest,  I  should  profess  myself  a 
great  admirer  of  poesy,  but  that  profession  is 
in  effect  telling  the  world  that  I  have  a  heart 
tender  and  generous,  a  heart  that  can  swell 
with  the  joys,  or  be  depressed  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  nay  more,  even  of  imaginary 
persons ;  a  heart  lai^  enough  to  receive  the 
greatest  ideas  nature  can  suggest,  and  delicate 
enough  to  relish  the  most  beautiful ;  it  is  de^ 
•iring  mankind  to  believe  that  I  am  capable 
of  entering  into  all  those  subtle  graces,  and 
all  that  divine  elegance,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  is  to  be  felt  only,  and  not  expressed. 

All  kinds  of  poesy  are  amiable;  but  sacred 
poesy  should  be  our  most  especial  delight. 
Other  poetry  leads  us  through  floweiymea^ 
dows  or  beautifiil  gardens,  refreshes  us  with 
eooling  broeies  or  delicious  fruits,  sooths  us 
with  the  murmur  of  waters  or  the  melody  of 
birds,  or  else  conveys  us  to  the  court  or  camp ; 
lUrsles  our  imagination  with  crowns  and  scep- 
tres, erobMtled  hosts,  or  heroes  shining  in  bur^ 
Dished  steel ;  but  sacred  numbers  seem  to  ad- 
mit tts  into  a  solemn  and  magnificent  temple, 
they  encircle  us  with  eveiy  thing  that  is  holy 
and -divine,  they  superadd  an  agreeable  awe  and 
fwerenoe  to  all  those  pleasing  eiBoUons  we  feel 


from  other  lays,  an  awa  and  reverence  that 
exalts,  while  it  chastises :  its  sweet  authority 
restrains  each  undue  liberty  of  thought,  word, 
and  action :  it  makes  us  think  better  and  mora 
nobly  of  ourselves,  from  a  oonsdousness  of  the 
great  presence  we  are  in,  where  saints  surround 
us,  and  angels  are  our  fellow  worshippers : 

0  let  mc  floffy,  glory  in  aqr  dioke ! 

Whoin  iboald  I  rinff,  Iwt  Mra  wtw  c«ve  me  voloel 
This  itMme  ihaU  laM,  when  Homer**  aball  decay. 
When  arts,  arms,  kings,  and  kingdoms  melt  aw^. 
And  can  f^  powers  Unmovtal,  cm  M  be. 
That  this  M^  provinee  was  r^^rved  for  met 
Whatever  fbe  new,  the  rash  adT«ntare  cnil. 
In  wide  ciemity  I  dare  be  loau 

1  dart  tench  one,  and  sb«w  the  maKS  mora 
Than  e'er  the  Jenmad  listen  saw  before. 

la  narrow  Urnka  they  were  woot  to  siof , 

To  teach  the  swain,  or  ceiebrste  the  kinc : 

I  grasp  the  whole,  no  mora  tn  parts  oonfhi'd* 

I  Uft  my  Toka^  and  sing  to  hamaa4dnd ; 

I  sing  to  men  and  angels :  angels  Join 

(Wliiia  mch  the  theme)  thdr  sacred  hymns  with  miM.« 

But  besides  the  greater  pleasure  which  we 
receive  from  sacred  poesy,  it  has  another  vast 
advantage  above  all  other :  when  it  has  placed 
us  in  that  imagitMuy  temple  (of  which  I  just 
now  spoke)  metbinks  the  mighty  genius  of 
the  place  covers  v%  with  an  invisible  band, 
secures  us  in  the  enjoymenU  we  possess.  We 
find  a  kind  of  refuge  in  our  pleasure,  and  our 
diversion  becomes  our  safety.  Why  then  shoaM 
not  every  heart  that  is  addicted  to  the  muses, 
cry  out  in  the  holy  warmth  of  the  best  poet 
that  evur  lived, '  1  will  magnify  thee,  O  Ixtrd, 
my  king,  and  I  will  praise  thy  name  for  ever, 
and  ever.' 

That  greater  benefit  may  be  reaped  from 
sacred  poesy  than  from  any  other,  is  indisputa- 
ble; but  is  it  capable  of  yielding  such  exqui- 
site delight  i  Has  it  a  title  only  to  the  regmrd 
of  the  serious  aitd  aged  ?  Is  it  only  to  be  read 
on  Sundays,  and  to  be  bound  in  black  I  Or 
does  it  put  in  for  the  good  esteem  of  the  gay, 
the  fortunate,  the  young?  Can  it  rival  a  ball 
or  a  theatre,  or  give  pleasure  to  those  who  are 
conversant  with  beauty,  and  have  their  palates 
set  high  with  all  the  delicacies  and  poignancy 
of  human  wit  ? 

That  poetry  gives  us  the  greatest  pleasure 
which  affects  us  most,  and  that  affeets  as  most 
which  is  on  a  sul^ect  in  which  we  have  the 
deepest  concern ;  for  this  reason  it  is  a  rule  in 
epic  poetry  that  the  tale  should  be  taken  from 
the  history  of  that  coikntiy  to  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, or  at  fiurthest  from  their  distant  anoestoiv. 
Tlius  Homer  sung  Achilles  to  the  deseendanu 
of  Aohilles ;  and  Virgil  to  Augustus  that  hero's 

— —  OeooB  nada  LaHaam 
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Ttaok  whence  the  race  of  Alban  ftthon  come. 
And  the  long  glories  of  nuOestIc  Rome.       Dryden, 

'■-■ 
•  Dr.  To«iif*»  Last  Day  BookII.T>*«* 
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Had  they  cfaan^  subjects,  tbey  had  certainly 
been  worse  poets  at  Greece  and  Rome,  whatever 
tbey  bad  been  esteemed  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  and  in  what  subjects  hare  we  the  {greatest 
concern,  but  in  those  at  the  very  thought  of 
which  *'This  world  g^rows  less  and  less,  and  all 
its  glories  fade  away  ?' 

All  otber  poesy  must  be  dropt  at  the  gate  of 
death,  this  alone  can  enter  with  us  into  im- 
mortality; it  will  admit  of  an  improvement 
only,  not  (strictly  speaking)  an  entire  altera- 
tion, from  the  converse  of  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim. It  shall  not  be  forgotten  when  the  sun 
and  moon  are  remembered  no  more  ;  it  shall 
never  die,  but  fif  I  may  so  express  myselO  be 
the  measure  of  eternity,  and  the  laudable  am- 
bition of  heaven. 

How  then  can  any  other  poesy  come  in  com- 
petition with  it  ? 

Whatever  great  or  dreadftil  h«a  been  done. 
Within  the  view  of  conacioas  stars  or  sun. 
Is  for  beneath  my  daring !  I  look  down 
On  all  the  splendoars  of  the  British  crown ; 
TUs  globe  to  formy  verse  a  narrow  bound : 
Attend  me,  all  ye  glorlons  worlds  around ; 
Oh  all  ye  spirits,  howsoe'er  dis}oin*d. 
Of  every  various  order,  pUce,  and  kind. 
Hear  and- assist  a  fceble  mortal's  lays : 
Tis  your  Eternal  King  1  strive  to  praise. 

These  verses,  and  those  quoted  above,  are 
taken  out  of  a  manuscript  )>oem  on  the  Last 
Pay,  which  will  shortly  appear  in  public. 


7b  the  Guardian, 


•SIR, 


*  When  you  speak  of  the  good  which  would 
arise  from  the  labours  of  ingenious  men,  if  they 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  turn  their  thoughts 
upon  the  sublime  sut^ects  of  religion,  it  should, 
metfainks,  be  an  attractive  to  them,  if  you 
would  please  to  lay  before  them,  that  noble 
Ideas  aggrandise  the  soul  of  him  who  writes 
with  a  true  taste  of  virtue.  I  was  just  now 
reading  David*s  lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jo- 
nathan, and  that  divine  piece  was  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  me,  in  that  there  was  such  an  ex- 
quisite sorrow  expressed  in  it  without  the  least 
allusion  to  the  difficulties  from  whence  David 
was  extricated  by  the  fell  of  those  great  men 
in  his  way  to  empire.  When  be  received  the 
tidings  of  Saul's  death,  his  generous  mind  has 
in  it  no  refleetion  upon  the  merit  of  the  un- 
happy roan  who  was  taken  out  of  his  way,  but 
what  raises  his  sorrow,  instead  of  giving  him 
oonsolatton. 

"  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high 
places :  how  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 

**  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the 
streets  of  Askelon :  Lest  the  daughters  of  the 
Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of  the 
uncircumcised  triumph. 

*'  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no 
dew,  neither  let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor 
fields  of  offerings:  For  there  the  shield  of  the 


mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of  Saul, 
as  though  be  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil. 

'*  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant 
in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not 
divided :  they  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they 
were  stronger  than  lions. 

'*  Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul, 
who  clothed  you  in  scarlet,  with  other  delights^ 
who  put  on  ornaments  of  gold  upon  your  ap« 
parel." 

'  How  beautiful  is  the  more  amiable  and 
noble  parts  of  Saul's  character,  represented  by> 
a  man  whom  that  very  Saul  pursued  to  death  ! 
But  when  he  comes  to  mention  Jonathan,  the 
sublimity  ceases,  and  not  able  to  mention  hi* 
generous  friendship,  and  the  most  noble  in^ 
stances  ever  given  by  man,  he  sinks  into  a  fund* 
ness  that  will  not  admit  of  high  language  or 
allusions  to  the  greater  circumstances  of  their 
life,  and  turns  only  upon  their  familiar  con- 
verse. 

"  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jona* 
than  ;  very  pleasant  bast  thou  been  unto  me  s 
thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love 
of  women." 

*  In  the  mind  of  this  admirable  man,  granx 
deur,  majesty,  and  worldly  power  were  despi- 
cable considerations,  when  he  cast  his  eye  upon 
the  merit  of  him  who  was  so  suddenly  snatched 
from  them :  And  when  be  began  to  think  of 
the  great  friendship  of  Jonathan,  bis  panegeric 
is  uttered  only  in  broken  exclamations,  and 
tender  expressions  of  how  much  they  both  loved, 
not  how  much  Jonathan  deserved. 

*  Pray  pardon  this,  which  was  to  bint  only 
that  the  virtue,  not  the  elegance  of  fine  wri« 
ting,  is  the  thing  principally  to  be  considered 
by  a  Guardian. 

'  I  am  Sir, 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

'  c.  F.' 
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torn  solns  in  orbe 

Cseaar  libo-  erit 

Ciesor  alone,  of  all  ntankind,  is  free. 

I  SHALL  not  assume  to  myself  the  merit  of 
every  thing  in  these  papers.  Wheresoever  in 
reading  or  conversation,  I  observe  any  thing 
that  is  curious  and  uncommon,  useful  or  en- 
tertaining, I  resolve  to  give  it  to  the  public. 
The  greatest  part  of  this  very  paper  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  French  manuscript,  which  was 
lent  roe  by  my  good  friend  Mr.  Charwell.  He 
tells  me  he  has  bad  it  about  these  twenty  years 
in  his  possession ;  and  be  seems  to  me  to  have 
taken  from  it  very  many  of  the  maxims  he  hat 
pursued  in  the  new  settlement,  I  have  hereto- 
fore spoken  of,  upon  bis  lands.  He  has  given 
me  full  liberty  to  make  what  use  of  it  I  shall 
think  fit :  either  to  publish  It  entire,  or  to  re- 
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tail  it  oat  hy  pennyworths.  I  have  determined 
to  retail  It,  and  for  that  end  1  have  translated 
divers  passages,  renderinf  the  words  iivre,  sous, 
and  many  others  of  known  siKnificatiun  in 
France,  into  their  equivalent  sense,  that  1  may 
the  better  be  understood  by  my  English  readers. 
The  book  contains  several  memoirs  concerning 
monsieur  Colbert,  who  had  the  honour  to  be 
secretary  of  state  to  bis  most  christian  majesty, 
and  superintendant  or  chief  director  of  the  arts 
and  manufoctures  of  his  kingdom.  The  pas- 
sage for  to-day  is  as  follows : 

It  happened  that  the  king  was  one  day  ex- 
pressing his  wonder  to  this  minister,  that  the 
United  Provinces  should  give  him  so  much 
trouble,  that  so  great  a  monarch  as  he  was 
should  not  be  able  to  reduce  so  small  a  state, 
with  half  the  power  of  his  whole  dominions. 
To  which  monsieur  G>lbert  is  said  to  have  made 
the  /ollowing  answer : 

'Sir,  I  presume  upon  your  indulgence  to 
speak  what  I  have  thought  upon  this  sul^ect, 
with  that  freedom  which  becomes  a  faithful 
servant,  and  one  who  has  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  your  migesty's  glory  and  the  prosperity 
of  your  whole  people.  Your  territories  are 
vastly  greater  than  the  United  Netherlands ; 
hut,  sir,  it  is  not  land  that  fights  against  land, 
but  the  strength  and  riches  uf  one  nation, 
against  the  strength  and  riches  of  another.  I 
should  have  said  only  riches,  since  it  is  money 
that  feeds  and  clothes  the  soldier,  furnishes 
the  magazine,  provides  the  train  of  artillery, 
and  answers  the  charge  of  all  other  military 
preparations.  Now  the  riches  of  a  prince,  or 
state,  are  just  so  much  as  they  can  levy  upon 
their  subjects,  still  leaving  them  suflkcient  for 
their  subsistence.  If  this  shall  not  be  left,  they 
will  desert  to  other  countries  for  better  usage ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  that  too  many  of  your 
majesty's  subjects  are  already  among  your 
neighbours,  in  the  condition  of  footmen  and 
valets  for  their  daily  bread  ;  many  of  your  ar- 
tisans too  are  fled  from  the  severity  of  your 
collectors,  they  are  at  this  time  improving  the 
manufactures  of  your  enemies.  France  has 
lost  the  benefit  of  their  bands  for  ever,  and 
your  mi^esty  all  hopes  of  any  future  excises 
by  their  consumption.  For  the  extraordinary 
sums  of  one  year,  you  have  parted  with  an  in> 
heriunce.  I  am  never  abl^  without  the  ut- 
most indignation,  to  think  of  that  minister, 
who  had  the  confidence  to  tell  your  father,  bis 
subjects  were  but  too  happy,  that  they  were 
not  yet  reduced  to  eat  grass :  as  if  starving  his 
people  were  the  only  way  to  free  himself  from 
their  seditions.  But  people  will  not  starve  in 
France,  as  long  as  bread  is  to  be  had  in  any 
other  oountiy.  How  much  more  worthy  of  a 
prince  was  that  saying  of  your  grandfather  of 
glorious  memory,  that  he  hoped  to  see  that 
day,  when  every  house>keeper  in  his  dominions 
should  bt  able  to  allow  his  family  a  capon  for 


their  Sunday's  supper  ?  I  lay  down  this  there- 
fore as  my  first  principle,  that  your  taxes  upon 
your  subjects  must  leave  them  sufficient  for 
their  subsistence,  at  least  as  comfortable  a 
subsistence  as  they  will  find  among  your  neigh- 
bours. 

*  Upon  this  principle  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
some  comparison  between  the  revenues  of  your 
majesty,  and  those  of  the  States-general.  Your 
territories  are  near  thirty  times  as  great,  your 
people  more  than  four  times  as  many,  yet  your 
revenues  are  not  thirty,  no,  nor  four  times  as 
great,  nor  indeed  as  great  again,  as  those  of 
the  United  Netherlands. 

*  In  what  one  article  are  you  able  to  raise 
twice  as  much  from  your  subjecls  as  the  states 
can  do  from  theirs  ?  Can  you  take  twice  as  much 
from  the  rents  of  the  lands  and  houses  ?  What 
are  the  yearly  rentsof  your  whole  kingdom  ?  and 
how  much  of  these  will  your  ms^tsfy  be  able  to 
take  without  ruining  the  landed  interest  ?  You 
have,  sir,  above  a  hundred  millions  of  acres, 
and  not  above  thirteen  millions  of  aubjects, 
eight  acres  to  every  subject ;  how  Inconsider- 
able must  be  the  value  of  land,  where  so  many 
acres  are  to  provide  for  a  single  person !  where 
a  single  person  is  the  whole  market  for  the 
product  of  so  much  land !  And  what  sort  of 
customers  are  your  subjects  to  these  lands? 
what  clothes  is  it  that  they  wear  ?  what  pro- 
visions do  they  consume  ?  Black  bread,  onions, 
and  other  routs,  are  the  usual  diet  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  your  people  ;  their  common  drink 
the  pure  element ;  they  are  dressed  in  canvass 
and  wooden  shoes,  I  mean  such  of  them  as  are 
not  bare-foot,  and  half-naked.  How  very  mean 
must  be  the  eight  acres  which  will  afford  no 
better  subsistence  to  a  single  person !  Yet  so 
many  of  your  people  live  in  this  despicable 
manner,  that  four  pounds  will  be  easily  believed 
to  exceed  the  annual  expenses  of  every  one  of 
them  at  a  medium.  And  bow  little  of  this 
expense  will  be  coming  to  the  land-owner  for 
his  rent  ?  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  for  the 
mere  product  of  his  land  ?  Of  every  thing  that 
is  consumed,  the  greatest  part  of  thr  value  is 
the  price  of  labour  that  is  bestowed  npon  it; 
and  it  is  not  a  very  small  part  of  their  price 
that  is  paid  to  your  mi^jesty  in  your  excises. 
Of  the  four  pounds  expense  of  every  sul^ect, 
it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  more  than  four- 
and-twenty  shillings  are  paid  for  the  mere  pro- 
duct of  the  land,  llien  if  there  are  eight  acres 
to  every  subject,  and  every  subject  for  bis  con- 
sumption pays  no  more  than  four  and  twenty 
shillings  to  the  land,  three  shillings  at  a  medioai 
must  be  the  full  yearly  value  of  every  nere  in 
your  kingdom.  Your  lands,  separated  from 
the  buildings,  cannot  be  valued  higher. 

*  And  what  then  shall  be  thought  the  yesu-Ij 
value  of  the  botises,  or,  which  b  the  same  thing, 
of  the  lodgings  of  your  thirteen  millions  ol 
subjects  ?  What  numbers  of  these  are  beggiqg 
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their  bread  tbroughoot  your  kingdom  ?  If  your 
majesty  were  to  walk  iocogoito  through  the 
rtry  ttreeti  of  jrour  capital,  and  would  give  a 
farthing  to  ereiy  beggar  that  asks  you  alms 
In  a  walk  of  one  hour,  you  would  have  nothing 
left  of  a  pistole.  How  miserable  must  be  the 
lodgings  of  these  jwretches !  even  those  that 
will  not  ask  your  charity,  are  huddled  together, 
four  or  five  families  in  a  house.  Such  is  the 
lodging  in  your  capital.  That  of  your  other 
towns  is  yet  of  less  value ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  ruinous  than  the  cottages  in  the  villages. 
Six  shilfings  for  the  lodging  of  every  one  of 
your  thirteen  millions  of  subjects,  at  a  medium, 
must  needs  be  the  full  yearly  value  of  all  the 
houses.  So  that  at  four  shillings  for  every  acre, 
and  six  shillings  for  the  lodging  of  every  subject, 
the  rents  of  your  whole  kingdom  will  be  less 
than  twenty  millions,  and  yet  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  were  ever  yet  found  to  be  by 
the  most  exact  survey  that  has  been  taken. 

'  The  next  question  then  is,  how  much  of 
these  rents  your  majesty  will  think  At  to  take 
to  your  own  use  ?  Six  of  the  twenty  millions 
are  in  the  liands  of  the  clergy;  and  little 
enough  for  the  support  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand ecclesiastics,  with  all  their  necessaiy  at- 
tendants ;  it  is  no  noore  than  twenty  pounds  a 
year  for  every  one  of  the  masters.  These,  sir, 
are  your  best  guards ;  they  keep  your  subjects 
loyal  in  the  midst  of  all  their  misery.  Your 
majesty  will  not  think  it  your  interest  to  Uke 
any  thing  from  the  church.  From  that  which 
remains  in  the  hands  of  your  lay  subjects,  will 
you  be  able  to  take  more  than  five  millions  to 
your  own  use  ?  This  is  more  than  seven  shillings 
in  the. pound;  and  then,  after  necessary  re- 
parations, together  with  losses  by  the  failing 
of  tenants,  how  very  little  will  be  left  to  the 
owners !  These  are  gentlemen  who  have  never 
been  bred  either  to  trade  or  manufactures,  they 
have  no  other  way  of  living  than  by  their  rents ; 
and  when  these  shall  be  taken  from  them, 
they  must  fly  to  your  armies,  as  to  an  hospital, 
for  their  daily  bread. 

'  Now  sir,  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave 
to  examine  wEat  are  the  rents  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  how  great  a  part  of  these 
their  governors  may  take  to  themselves,  with- 
out oppression  of  the  owners.  There  are  in 
those  provinces  three  millions  of  acres,  and  as 
many  millions  of  subjects,  a  subject  for  every 
acre.  Why  should  not  then  the  single  acre 
there,  be  as  valuable  at  the  eight  acres  in 
Prance,  since  it  is  to  provide  for  as  many 
mouths  ?  Or  if  great  part  of  the  provisions  of 
the  people  are  fetched  in  by  their  trade  from 
the  sea  or  foreign  countries,  they  will  end  at 
last  in  the  improvement  of  their  lands.  I  have 
often  heard,  and  am  ready  to  believe,  that 
thirty  shillings,  one  with  another,  is  less  than 
the  yearly  value  of  every  acre  in  those  pro- 
Tiocet. 


*  And  how  much  lets  than  this  will  be  tb« 
yearly  value  of  lodging  for  every  one  of  their 
subjects  ?  There  are  no  beggars  in  their  streets, 
scarce  a  single  one  in  a  whole  proviuce^  Their 
families  m  great  towns  are  lodged  in  palaces, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Paris.  Even  tlie 
bouses  in  their  villages  are  more  «ottly  than 
in  many  of  your  cities.  If  such  is  the  value  of 
their  three  millions  of  acres,  and  of  lodging  for 
as  many  millions  of  subjects,  the  yearly  rents 
of  lands  and  houses  are  nhie  millions  in  those 
provinces. 

*  Then  how  much  of  this  may  the  States 
take  without  ruining  the  land-owners,  fur  the 
defends  of  their  people?  llteir  lands  there, 
by  the  custom  of  descending  in  ecfual  shares 
to  all  the  children,  are  distributed  into  so  many 
bands,  that  few  or  no  persons  are  subsisted  by 
their  rents ;  land-owners,  as  well  as  others,  are 
chiefly  subsisted  by  trade  and  manufactures ; 
and  they  can  therefore  with  as  much  ease  part 
with  half  of  their  whole  rents,  as  your  m^esty  s 
subjects  can  a  quarter.  The  States- general 
may  as  well  take  four  millions  and  a  half  from 
their  rents,  as  your  mijesty  can  five  from  those 
of  your  sul^ects. 

*  It  remcdns  now  only  to  compare  the  excises 
of  both  countries.  And  what  excis&  can  your 
majesty  hope  to  receive  by  the  consumption  of 
the  half-starved,  and  half-naked  beggars  in 
your  streets  ?  How  great  a  part  of  the  price  of 
all  that  tt  eat,  or  drunk,  or  consumed  by  those 
wretched  creatures  ?  How  great  a  part  of  the 
price  of'  canvas  cloth  and  wooden  shoes,  that 
are  erery  where  worn  throughout  the  country  f 
How  great  a  part  of  the  price  of  their  water, 
or  their  black  bread  and  onions,  the  general 
diet  of  your  people?  If  your  majesty  were  to 
receive  the  whole  price  of  those  things,  your 
exchequer  would  hardly  run  over.  Yet  so  much 
the  greatest  part  of  your  subjects  live  in  this 
despicable  manner,  that  the  annual  expense  of 
every  one  at  a  medium,  can  be  no  niore  than 
I  have  mentkmed.  One  would  almost  think 
they  starve  themselves  to  defhmd  your  majesty 
of  your  revenues.  It  is  impossible  to  coooetve 
that  more  than  an  eighth  part  can  be  excised 
from  the  expenses  of  your  subjects,  who  live  so 
very  poorly,  and  then,  for  thirteen  milltons  of 
people,  yotir  whole  revenue  by  excises  will 
amount  to  no  more  than  six  millions  and  a  half. 

'  And  how  much  less  than  this  sum  will  the 
States  be  able  to  levy  by  the  same  tax  upon 
their  subjects  ?  There  are  no  beggars  in  that 
country.  The  people  of  their  great  towns  live 
at  a  vastly  greater  charge  than  yours.  And 
even  those  in  their  villages  are  better  fed  and 
clothed  than  the  people- of  your  towns.  At  a 
medium,  every  one  of  their  subjects  live  at 
twice  the  cost  of  those  of  France.  Trade  and 
manufactures  are  the  things  that  furnish  them 
with  money  for  this  expense.  Therefore,  if 
thrice  as  much  shall  be  excised  from  the  ex* 
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pemte  of  Um  HolluMlen,]rct  Kill  ibij  wiH  baw 
more  left  than  Uie  sobjectt  of  jour  n^jesty, 
tboogb  yon  fbooJd  Uke  Dotbin^  at  all  from 
them.  I  must  beliere  therefore  tliat  it  will  be 
at  eafty  to  loy  tbnce  as  mucb  by  eacites  upou 
tbe  Dutch  subject  as  the  Freoch,  thirty  shilliogs 
upon  tbe  former*  as  easily  as  ten  upoo  the  Utter, 
and  eooseqoeDtly  lour  millioos  and  a  half  of 
pouods  upon  their  three  millions  of  subjects ; 
so  that  in  the  whole»  by  renu  and  excises,  they 
wiU  be  able  to  raise  nine  millioos  within  the 
year.  If  of  this  sum,  fur  the  maintenance  of 
their  elergy,  which  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
France,  the  charge  of  tbeir  civil  list,  and  the 
preservation  of  tbeir  dikes,  one  million  is  to  be 
deducted;  yet  still  they  will  have  eight  lor 
their  defsnce,  a  rerenue  equal  to  two  thirds  of 
your  mi^iesty's. 

'  Your  miyesty  will  now  no  longer  wonder 
that  you  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  these 
provinces  with  half  tbe  power  of  ;your  whole 
dominions,  yet  half  is  as  much  as  you  will  be 
ever  able  to  employ  against  them  ;  Spain  and 
Germany  will  be  always  ready  to  espouse  their 
quarreU  their  forces  will  be  sufficient  to  cut  out 
work  for  tbe  other  half;  and  I  wish  too  you 
could  be  quiet  on  tbe  side  of  Italy  and  England. 

'  What  then  is  tbe  advioe  I  would  presume 
to  give  your  majesty?  To  disband  the  greatest 
part  of  your  forces,  and  save  so  many  taxes 
to  your  people.  Your  veiy  dominkms  make 
vou  too  powerful  io  £ear  any  insult  from 
your  neighbours*  To  turn  your  thoughts  from 
war,  and  cultivate  the  arts  of  peaoe,  tbe  trade 
and  manufactures  of  your  people ;  this  shall 
make  you  tbe  most  powerful  prinoe,  ^nd  at 
tbe  same  time  your  subjects  tbe  richest  of  all 
other  subjects.  •  In  tbe  space  .of  twenty  years 
they  will  be  able  to  ^ve  your  mi^ty  greater 
sums  with  ease,  than  you  can  now  draw  from 
tbem  with  tbe  greatest  difficulty.  You  have 
abundant  materials  in  your  kingdom  to  employ 
your  people,  and  tl^ey  do  not  want  capacity  to 
be  empk^ed.  Peaoe  and  trade  shall  carry  out 
tbeir  labour  to  all  the  parts  of  Europe,  and 
bring  back  yearly]  treasures  to  your  subjects. 
There  will  be  always  fools  enough  to  purchase 
the  jBanufactures  of  France,  though  France 
should  be  prohibited  to  purchase  those  of  other 
countiies.  In  the  mean  time  your  miyesty 
shall  never  want  sufficient  sums  to  buy  now 
and  then  an  important  fortress  from  one  or 
other  of  your  indigent  neighbours.  But,  above 
all«  peace  shall  ingratiate  your  majesty  with 
the  Spanish  nation,  during  tbe  life  of  their 
crazy  king;  and  after  his  death  a  few  season- 
able presents  among  his  courtiers  shall  pur- 
chase tbe  reversion  of  his  crowns,  with  all  tbe 
treasures  of  tbe  Indies,  and  then  the  world 
must  be  your  own/ 

'  This  was  tbe  substance  of  what  was  then 
said  by  monsieur  Colbert.  The  king  was  not 
at  all  t  fieuded  with  this  liberty  of  bis  minister.  J 


He  knew  the  value  of  the  man,  and  toon  after 
made  him  the  duef  director  of  the  trade  and 
mauufaetures  of  his  people.' 
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It  happens  that  the  letter,  which  was  in  one 
of  my  papers  concerning  a  lady  ill  treated  by 
the  Examiner,  and  to  which  he  replies  by  tax- 
ing the  Tatler  with  the  like  practice,  was  writ- 
ten by  one  Steele,  who  put  his  name  to  the 
collection  of  papers  called  Lucubratioos.  It 
was  a  wrong  thing  in  the  Examiner  to  go  any 
farther  than  the  Guardian  for  what  b  said  in 
the  Guardian ;  but  since  Steele  owns  tbe  letter, 
it  Is  tbe  same  thing.  I  apprehend,  by  reading 
the  Examiner  over  a  second  time,  that  be  in- 
sinuates, by  tbe  words  close  to  tbe  royal  stamp, 
he  would  have  the  man  turned  out  of  his  office. 
Considering  be  is  so  malicious,  I  cannot  but 
think  Steele  has  treated  him  very  mercifully 
in  his  answer,  which  follows.  This  Steele  is 
certainly  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man,  and  it  is  a 
thotisand  pities  be  does  not  understand  politics  ; 
but,  if  he  is  turned  out,  my  lady  Li^ird  will 
invite  him  down  to  our  country-bouse.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  of  his  company,  and  1*11  certainly 
leave  something  to  one  of  bis  children. 

'  To  bettor  ironside^  Esq, 

•SIR, 

'  I  am  obliged  to  fly  to  you  lor  refuge  from 
severe  usage,  which  a  very  great  author,  tbe 
Examiner,  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  fSor  what 
you  have  lately  published  in  defence  of  a  young 
lady.*  He  does  not  put  his  name  to  his  wri- 
tings, and  therefore  he  ought  not  to  reflect  upon 
tbe  characters  of  those  who  publicly  answer 
for  what  they  have  produced.  Tbe  Examiner 
and  the  Guardian  might  have  disputed  upoo 
any  particular  they  had  thought  fit,  without 
having  introduced  any  third  person,  or  making 
any  allusions  to  matters  foreign  to  the  subject, 
before  them.  But  since  he  has  thought  fit,  in 
bis  paper  of  May  the  eighth,  to  defend  himself 
by  my  example,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  say  to  the 
town  (by your  favour  to  me,  Mr.  Ironside)  that' 
our  conduct  would  still  be  very  widely  different, 
though  I  should  allow  that  there  were  particular 
persons  pointed  at  in  the  places  which  be 
mentions  in  tbe  Tatlers.  When  a  satirist  l^igna 
a  name,  it  must  be  the  guilt  of  the  person  at- 
tacked, or  his  being  notoriously  understood 
guilty  before  tbe  satire  was  written,  that  ean 
make  bim  liable  to  come  under  the  fictitious 
appellation.  But  when  tbe  licence  of  printing 
letters  of  people's  real  names  is  used,  things 
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may  be  affixed  to  men's  characters  wMch  are 
.  in  the  utmost  degree  remote  froai  them.  Thus 
It  happens  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham) 
whom  that  gentleman  asserts  to  have  left  the 
church  ;  though  nothing  is  more  evident  than 
that  hedeserves  better  of  all  men  in  holy  orders, 
or  those  who  have  any  respect  for  them,  or  re- 
ligion itself,  than  any  man  in  England  can 
pretend  to.  But  as  to  the  instances  he  gives 
against  me :  Old  Downes  is  a  fine  piece  of 
raillery,  of  which  I  wish  I  had  been  author. 
All  I  had  to  do  in  it,  was  to  strike  out  what 
related  to  a  gentlewoman  about  the  queen, 
whom  I  thought  a  woman  free  from  ambition, 
and  I  did  it  out  of  regard  to  innocence.  Powel 
of  the  Bath  is  reconciled  to  me,  and  has  made 
me  free  of  his  show.  Tun,  Gun,  and  Pistol 
from  Wapping,  laughed  at  the  representation 
which  was  made  of  them,  and  were  observed  to 
be  more  regular  in  their  conduct  afterwards. 
The  character  of  Lord  Timon  is  no  odious  one ; 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Ironside,  when 
I  writ  it,  1  thought  it  mom  like  rae  myself, 
than  any  other  man ;  and  if  1  had  in  my  eye  any 
illustrious  person  who  had  the  same  faults  with 
myself,  it  is  no  new^nor  very  crimmal  self-love 
to  flatter  ourselves,  that  what  weaknesses  we 
liave,  we  have  in  common  with  great  men.  For 
the.'exaltatiou  of  style,  and  embellishing  the 
character,  I  made  Timon  a  lord,  and  he  may 
be  a  veiy  worthy  one  for  all  that  I  have  said  of 
liim.  I  do  not  remember  the  mention  of  don 
'Diego ;  nor  do  I  remember  that  ever  I  thought 
of  lord  N  m,  in  any  character  drawn  in 

any  one  paper  of  Bickerstaff.  Now  as  to  Puly- 
pragmon,  1  drew  it  as  the  most  odious  image 
I  could  paint  of  ambition ;  and  Polypragmon 
is  to  men  of  business  what  Sir  Fopling  Flutter 
is  to  men  of  fashion.  "  He's  knight  of  the  shire, 
and  represents  you  all."  Whosoever  seeks 
£mpl(^meot  forhls  own  private  interest,  vanity, 
or  pride,  and  not  for  the  good  of  his  prince  and 
country,  has  his  share  in  the  picture  of  Poly- 
pragmon ;  and  let  this  be  the  rule  in  examining 
that  description,  and  1  believe  the  Examiner 
will  find  others  to  whom  he  would  rather  give 
a  part  of  it,  than  to  the  person  on  whom  1  be- 
lieve he  bestows  it,  because  he  thinks  he  is  the 
most  capable  of  having  his  vengeance  on  me. 
But  I  say  not  this  from  terrors  of  what  any 
man  living  can  do  to  me :  I  speak  it  only  to 
show,  that  I  have  not,  like  him,  fixed  odious 
Images  on  persons,  but  on  vices.  Alas,  what 
occasion  have  1  to  draw  people  whom  I  think 
ill  of,  under  feigned  names?  I  have  wanted 
and  abounded,  and  I  neither  fear  poverty,  nor 
desire  riches ;  if  that  be  true,  why  should  I  be 
afraid,  whenever  I  see  occasion  to  examine  the 
conduct  of  any  of  my  fellow-subjects  ?  I  should 
ficom  to  do  it  but  from  plain  faets,  and  at  my 
own  peril,  and  from  instances  as  dear  as  the 
day.  Thus  would  I,  and  I  will  (whenever  I 
Chiuk  it  my  duty)  inquire  into  the  behaviour  of 


any  man  In  England,  if  he  is  so  posted,  i^  that 
his  errors  may  hurt  my  country.  This  kind 
of  zeal  will  expose  him  who  is  prompted  by -it 
to  a  great  deal  of  ill-will ;  and  I  could  carry 
any  points  I  aim  at  for  the  improvement  of  my 
own  little  affairs,  without  making  myself  ob- 
noxious to  the  resentment  of  any  person  or 
party.  But,  alas!  what  is  there  in  all  the 
gratifications  of  sense,  the  accommodations  of 
vanity,  or  any  thing  that  'fiirtune  can  give  to 
please  a  4iuman  soul,  when  they  are  put  in 
competition  with  the  interests  of  truth  and 
liberty  ?  Mr.  Ironside,  I  confess  I  writ  to  you 
that  letter  concerning  the  young  lady  of  quality, 
and  am  glad  that  my  awkward  apology  (as  the 
Examiner  calls  it)  has  produced  in  him  so  much 
remorse  as  to  make  "  any  reparation  to  offended 
beauty.'*  Though,  by  the  way,  the  phrase  of 
**  offended  beauty"  is  romantic,  and  has  little 
of  the  compunction  which  should  arise  in  <a 
man  that  is  begging  pardon  of  a  woman  for  say- 
ing of  her  unjustly,  that  she  had  affronted  "  her 
God  and  her  sovereign."  However,  I  will  not 
bear  hard  upon  his  contrition;  but  am  now 
heartily  sorry  I  called  him  a  miscreant,  that 
word  1  think  signifies  an  unbeliever.  Afctcroj/- 
ant,  I  take  it,  is  the  old  French  word.  I  will 
give  myself  no  manner  of  liberty  to  make 
guesses  at  him,  if  I  may  say  Aim:  for  though 
sometimes  I  have  been  told  by  familiar  friends, 
that  they  saw  me  such  a  time  talking  to  the 
Examiner ;  others,  who  have  rallied  me  upon 
the  sins  of  my  youth,  tell  me  it  is  credibly  re- 
ported that  I  have  formerly  lain  with  the  Ex- 
aminer. 1  have  carried  my  point,  and  rescued 
innocence  from  calumny ;  and  it  is  nothing  to 
me,  whether  the  examiner  writes  against  me 
in  the  character  of  an  estranged  friend*  or  an 
exasperated  mistre8S.f '. 

*  He  is  welcome  from  henceforward  to  treat 
me  as  he  pleases :  but  as  you  have  begun  to 
oppose  him,  never  let  innocence  or  merit  be 
traduced  by  him.  In  particular,  I  beg  of  you, 
never  let  the  glory  of  our  nation,  ^  who  made 
France  tremble,  and  yet  has  that  gentleness 
to  be  able  to  bear  opposition  from  the  meaoes'- 
of  his  own  countrymen,  bo  calumniated  in  so 
impudent  a  manner,  as  in  the  insinuation  that 
he  affected  a  perpetual  dictatorship.  Let  not 
a  set  of  brave,  wise,  and  honest  men,  who  did 
all  that  has  been  done  to  place  their  queen  in 
so  great  a  figure,  as  to  show  mercy  to  the 
highest  potentate  in  Europe,  be  treated  by  un- 
generous men  as  traitors  and  betrayers.  To 
prevent  such  evils  is  a  care  worthy  a  Guardian. 
These  are  exercises  worthy  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
and  you  ought  to  contemn  all  the  wit  in  the 
world  against  you,  when  you  have  the  conso- 
lation that  you  act  upon  these  honest  motives. 
If  you  ever  shrink  from  them,  get  Bat  Pigeon 
to  comb  your  noddle,  and  write  sonnets  on  tlie 
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smiles  of  tbe  Spaikko' ;  but  never  call  yoorseir 
Guardtan  iDore,  io  a  nation  full  of  the  senti- 
ments of  iionour  and  liberty. 
'  I  am.  Sir, 

'  Your  most  bumble  servant. 

'  RICHARD  STEf^LE. 

'  p.  S.  I  know  nothing  of  the  letter  at  Mor- 
phew's.* 

No.  54.]     fFedne»day,  May  15,  1713. 

Neqae  iu  porr6  ant  adulatat  ant  admiralmfiun  foittituni 
aUerins,  at  me  mes  poenUeret.  Tuti, 

I  Dev«r  flattered,  or  admiracl,  anotber  man'i  fortune,  so 
w  to  be  diMatbfled  with  mjr  own. 

It  has  been  observed  veiy  often,  in  authors 
divine  and  profane,  that  we  are  all  equal  after 
death,  and  this  by  way  of  consolation  for  that 
deplorable  superiority  which  some  amonp  us 
seem  to  have  over  others ;  but  it  would  be  a 
doctrine  of  much  more  comfortable  import,  to 
establish  an  equality  amonff  the  living  ;  for  the 
propagation  of  which  paradox  I  shall  haxard 
the  followiog  conceits. 

I  must  here  lay  it  down,  that  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  satisfy  every  barren  reader,  that  all 
persons  that  have  hitherto  apprehended  them- 
selves extremely  miserable  shall  have  imme- 
diate succour  from  the  publication  of  this 
paper ;  but  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
discerning  shall  be  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  and  thereby  obviate  all  the 
impertinent  accusations  of  Providence  for  the 
unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil. 

If  all  men  had  reflection  enough  to  be  sen- 
sible of  this  equality  of  happiness  ;  if  they  were 
not  made  uneasy  by  appearances  of  superiority ; 
there  would  be  none  of  that  subordination  and 
subjection,  of  those  that  think  themselves  lets 
happy,  to  those  they  think  more  so,  which  is 
so  very  necessary  for  the  support  of  business 
and  pleasure. 

The  common  turn  of  human  application  may 
be  divided  into  love,  ambition,  and  avarice, 
and  whatever  victories  we  gain  in  these  our 
particular  pursuits,  there  will  always  be  some 
one  or  other  in  tbe  paths  we  tread,  whose  su- 
perior happiness  will  create  new  uneasiness, 
and  employ  us  in  new  contrivances ;  and  so 


there  is  not  a  similitude  of  causes,  there  eaanoC 
be  of  affliction,  and  forget  to  relieve  themselves 
with  this  consideration,  that  the  little  dlsap-> 
pointments  in  a  life  of  pleasure  jtre  as  terrible 
as  those  in  a  life  of  builiMss ;  and  if  the  end  of 
one  man  is  to  spend  .his  time  aitd  money  as 
agreeably  as  he  can,  that  of  tbe  other  to  save 
both,  an  interruption  in  either  of  these  pvrsuits 
is  of  equal  consequence  to  the  ponucrs.  Be- 
sides, as  every  trifle  raiseth  the  mirth  and  gaiety 
of  the  meaof  good  otrcumstanees,  so  do  ocbers 
ju  inconsiderable  expose  them  to  spleen  and 
pauion,  and  as  Solomon  BByt,  *  according  to 
their  riebes,  their  anger  risetb.' 

One  of  the  most  bitter  circumstances  of 
poverty  has  been  observed.to  be,  that  it  makes 
men  appear  ridicubus ;  but  I  bulieve  thb  affir- 
mation may  with  more  justice  be  iippropriated 
to  riches,  since  more  qualifications  are  re- 
quired to  become  a  great  fortune,  than  even 
to  make  one;  and  there  are  several  pretty 
persons  about  town,  ten  tiroes  more  ridiculous 
upon  the  veiy  aceoimt  of  a  good  estate,  than 
they  possibly  could  have  been  with  the  want 
of  it. 

I  confess,  having  a  roHid  to  pay  my  court  to 
fortune,  I  became  an  adventurer  in  one  of  the 
late  lotteries ;  in  which,  though  I  got  none  of 
the. great  prises,  I  found  no  oecasion  to  envy 
some  of  those  that  did ;  comforting  myself 
wHh  this  contemplation,  that  nature  and  edu>> 
eatkm  having  disappointed  all  the  favours  for- 
tune could  bestow  upon  them,  they  had  gained 
no  superiority  by  an  unenvled  affluence. 

It  is  pleasant  to  consider,  that  whilst  we  are 
lamenting  our  particular  affliotions  to  each 
other,  and  repining  at  the  inequality  of  con- 
dition, were  it  possible  to  throw  off  our  present 
miserable  state,  we  cannot  name  the  person 
whose  condition  in  every  particular  we  would 
embrace  and  prefer ;  and  an  impartial  imjuiry 
into  the  pride,  ill  nature,  ill- health,  guilty 
spleen,  or  particularity  of  behaviour  of  others, 
generally  ends  in  a  reconcUiation  to  our  dear 
selves. 

This  my  way  of  thinking  is  warranted  by 
Shakspeare  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner, 
where  he  makes  Richard  the  Second,  wb«u 
deposed  and  imprisoned,  debating  a  matter, 
which  would  soon  have  been  discussed  by  a 
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That  crnel  tornHhlag  ■npoMoC 
Corrodes  an<l  learcns  all  (he  rrtt. 
Tliat  wmethini  If  we  ooald  obbdn, 
WoakI  soon  crwite  a.  flMire  poio. 

Give  roc  leave  to  fortify  my  unlearned  reader 
with  another  bit  of  wisdom  from  Juvenal,  by 
-Dryden : 

Jjo&k  roand  UWvlial>mU«  world,  Jfow  few 

Know  thdr  own  good,  or,  knowioK  it,  parwcl 

How  void  of  reason  are  o«r  hope*  and  fcan  I 

.What  In  the  oondnct  of  our  life  appeart 

So  weU  detiKoed,  so  lodiily  began 

But,  when  we  have  our  wi»h,  we  wlali  nodone ! 

Even  the  men  that  are  distinguished  by,  and 
envied  for  their  superior  good  sense  and  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  are  subject  to  several  uneasinesses 
upon  this  accoiint,  that  the  men  of  less  pene- 
tration are  utter  strangers  to  5  and  every  little 
absurdity  ruffles  these  fine  judgments,  which 
would  never  disturb  the  peaceful  state  of  the 
less  disceining. 

1  shall  end  this  essay  with  the  following 
story.  There  is  a  gentleman  of  n\y  acquaint- 
ance, of  a  fortune  which  may  not  only  be 
called  easy,  but  superfluous ;  yet  this  person 
has,  by  a  great  deal  of  reflection,  found  out  a 
method  to  be  as  uneasy  as  the  worst  circum- 
stances could  have  made  him.  By  a  free  life 
he  had  swelled  himself  above  bis  natural  pro- 
portion, and  by  a  restrained  life  had  shrunk 
below  it,  and  being  by  nature  splenetic,  and 
by  leisure  more  so,  he  began  to  bewail  this  his 
loss  of  flesh  (though  otherwise  in  perfect 
health)  as  a  very  melancholy  diminution.  He 
became,  therefore,  the  reverse  of  Caesar,  and 
as  a  lean  hungry-looked  rascal  was  the  delight 
of  his  eyes,  a  fat  sleek- headed  fellow  was  his 
abomination.  To  support  himself  as  well  as 
he  could,  be  took  a  servant,  for  the  very  rea- 
son eveiy  one  else  would  have  refused  him,  for 
being  in  a  deep  consumption ;  and  whilst  he 
has  compared  himself  to  this  creature,  and 
with  a  £ice  of  infinite  humour  contemplated 
the  decay  of  his  body,  1  have  seen  the  master*s 
features  proportionably  rise  into  a  boldness,  as 
those  of  bis  slave  sunk  and  grew  languid.  It 
was  bis  interest,  therefore,  not  to  suffer  the 
too  hasty  dissolution  of  a  being,  uyon  which 
his  own,  in  some  measure  depended.  In  short, 
tibe  fellow,  by  a  little  too  much  indulgence, 
began  to  look>gay  and  plump  upon  his  master, 
who,  according  to  Horace, 

Invidnt  alterius  inacre»cit  rebus  opimljf , 

Lib.  1.  Kp.  C.  57. 

Sickens  (hro'  cnry  at  another's  good : 

and  as  he  took  bun  only  for  being  in  a  coo- 
tumption,  by  the  same  way  of  thinking,  he 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  dismiss  him 
for  not  being  in  one ;  and  has  told  me  since, 
that  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  very  difficult  matter, 
to  furnish  himself  with  a  footman  that  is  not 
altogether  as  happy  as  himself. 
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<^is  cnlm  virtntem  amplectltor  Ipsani, 

Pntmia  ti  toUatf Juv.  Sat.  x.  141. 

For  who  would  virtue  for  herself  regard. 

Or  wod,  without  Uie  portion  of  reward  1    Dryden, 

It  is  usual  with  polemical  writers  to  object 
ill  designs  to  their  adversaries.  This  turns 
their  argument  into  satire,  which,  instead  of 
showing  an  error  in  the  understanding,  tends 
only  to  expose  the  morals  of  those  they  write 
against.  I  shall  not  act  afur  this  manner  with 
respect  to  the  free-thinkers.  Virtue,  and  the 
happiness  of  society,  are  the  great  ends  which 
all  men  ought  to  promote ;  and  some  of  that 
sect  would  be  thought  to  have  at  heart  above 
the  rest  of  mankind.  But  supposing  those  who 
make  that  profession,  to  carry  on  a  good  design 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  and  according 
to  their  best  knowledge,  yet  it  is  qaucb  to  be 
feared,  those  well-i|)Leaning  souls,  while  they 
endeavoured  to  recommend  virtue,  have  in 
reality  been  advancing  the  interests  of  vice  j 
which,  as  I  take  to  proceed  from  their  igno- 
rance of  human  nature,  we  may  hope,  when 
they  become  sensible  of  their  mistake,  they 
will,  in  consequenoe  of  that  beneficent  principle 
they  pretend  to  act  upon,  reform  their  practice 
for  the  future. 

The  sages  whom  1  have  in  my  ^e,  speak  of 
virtue  as  the  most  amiable  thing  in  the  world; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  they  extol  her 
beauty,  they  take  care  to  lessen  ber  posiion. 
Such  innocent  creatures  are  they,  and, so  great 
strangers  to  the  workl,  that  they  think  this  a 
likely  method  to  increase  the  number  of  her 
admirers. 

Virtue  has  in  herself  the  most  engf^ing 
charms ;  and  Christianity,  as  it  places  ber  in 
the  strongest  light,  and  adorned  with  all  her 
native  attractions,  so  it  kindles  a  new  fire  in 
the  soul,  by  adding  to  them  the  unutterable 
rewards  which  attend  her  votaries  in  an  eternal 
sute.  Or,  if  there  are  men  of  a  saturnine  and 
heavy  complexion,  who  are  not  easily,  lifted  up 
by  hope,  there  is  the  prospect  of  everlasting 
punishments  to  agitate  their  souls,  ^d  frighten 
them  into  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  an  aver- 
sion from  vice. 

Whereas  your  sober  free-thinkers  tell  you, 
that  virtue  indeed  ia  beautiful,  and  vice  de- 
formed ;  the  former  deserves  your  love,  and 
the  latter  your  abhorrence ;  but  then  it  is  for 
their  own  sake,  or  on  account  of  the  good  and 
evil  which  immediately  attend  them,  and  are 
inseparable  from  their  respective  natures.  As 
for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  eternal 
punishments  and  rewards,  those  are  openly  rii- 
diculed,  or  rendered  suspicious  by  the  most 
sly  and  laboured  artifice. 

I  will  not  say  tbese  men  act  treacherously 

in  the  cause ,of  virtue ;  but  will  any  one  d«fny, 

I  ti>*t  they  act  fo^l^^l/^bTfe??^^^  ***""""' 
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the  ioterest  of  it  by  destroyio?  or  weakening 
the  BtroDgest  motives  to  it,  which  are  accom- 
modated  to  all  capacities,  and  fitted  to  work 
oQ  all  dispositions,  and  enforcing  those  alooe 
which  can  aflfect  only  a  generous  and  exalted 
mind! 

Sorely  they  must  be  destitute  of  passion 
themselves,  and  unacquainted  with  the  force 
it  hath  on  the  minds  of  others,  who  can  ima- 
gine that  the  mere  beauty  of  fortitude,  tem- 
perance, and  justice,  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
mind  of  man  in  a  severe  course  of  self-denial 
against  all  the  temptations  of  present  profit 
and  sensuality. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  free-thinkers  should 
be  treated  as  a  set  of  poor  ignorant  creatures, 
that  have  not  sense  to  discover  the  excellenoy 
of  religion  ;  it  being  evident  those  men  are  no 
witches,  nor  likely  to  be  guilty  of  any  deep 
design,  who  proclaim  aloud  to  the  world,  that 
they  have  less  motives  to  honesty  than  the 
rest  of  their  fellow-sul^ects,  who  have  all  the 
inducements  to  the  exercise  of  any  virtue  which 
a  free-thinker  can  possibly  have,  and  besides, 
the  expectation  of  never-ending  happiness  or 
misery,  as  the  consequence  of  their  choice. 

Are  not  men  actuated  by  their  passions  ? 
and  are  not  hope  and  fear  the  most  powerful 
of  our  passions?  and  are  there  any  objects 
which  can  rouse  and  awaken  our  hopes  and 
fears,  like  those  prospects  that  warm  and  pe- 
netrate the  heart  of  a  Christian,  but  are  not 
regarded  by  a  free-thinker  ? 

It  is  not  only  a  clear  point,  that  a  Christian 
breaks  through  stronger  engagements  when- 
ever he  surrenders  himself  to  commit  a  criminal 
action,  and  is  stung  with  a  sharper  remorse 
after  it  than  a  free-thinker ;  but  it  should  even 
seem  that  a  man  who  believes  no  future  state, 
would  act  a  foolish  part  in  being  thoroughly 
honest.  For  what  reason  is  there  why  such  a 
one  should  postpone  his  own  private  interest, 
or  pleasure,  to  the  doing  his  duty  ?  If  a  Chris- 
tian foregoes  some  present  advantage  for  the 
sake  of  his  conscience,  he  acts  accountably, 
because  it  is  with  the  view  of  gaining  some 


thods  to  attain  that  sort  of  happtiTess.  Beside*, 
the  fumes  of  passkm  must  be  allayed,  and  rea- 
son must  bum  brighter  than  ordinary,  to  enable 
men  to  see  and  relish  all  the  native  beauties 
and  delights  of  a  virtuous  life.  And  though  we 
should  g^rant  our  free-thinkers  to  be  a  set  of 
refined  spirits,  capable  only  of  being  enamoured 
of  virtue,  yet  what  would  become  of  the  bulk 
of  mankind  who  have  g^ross  understandings, 
but  lively  senses,  and  strong  phssions  ?  What 
a  deluge  of  lust,  and  fraud,  and  violence,  woold 
in  a  little  time  overflow  the  whole  nation,  if 
these  wise  advocates  for  morality  were  univer- 
sally hearkened  to !  Lastly,  opportunities  du 
sometimes  offer,  in  which  a  man  may  wickedly 
make  his  fortune,  or  indulge  a  pleasure,  with- 
out fear  of  temporal  damage,  either  in  repu- 
tation, health,  or  fortune.  In  such  cases  what 
restraint  do  they  lie  under  who  have  no  re- 
gards beyond  the  grave ;  the  inward  compunc- 
tions of  a  wicked,  as  well  as  the  joys  of  an  up- 
right mind,  being  grafted  on  the  sense  of  an- 
other state  ? 

The  thought,  *  that  our  existence  terminates 
with  this  life,*  doth  naturally  check  the  soul  in 
any  generous  pursuit,  contract  her  vii^ws,  and 
fix  them  on  temporary  and  selfish  ends.  It  de- 
thrones  the  reason,  extinguishes  all  noble  and 
heroic  sentiments,  and  subjects  the  mind  to 
the  slavery  of  every  present  passion.  The  wise 
heathens  of  antiquity  were  not  ignorant  of  this : 
hence  they  endeavoured  by  fables,  and  conjec- 
tures, and  the  glimmerings  of  nature,  to  possess 
the  minds  of  men  with  the  belief  of  a  future 
state,  which  has  been  since  brought  to  light 
by  the  gospel,  and  is  now  most  inconsistently 
decried  by  a  few  weak  men,  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  they  promote  virtue,  by  turn- 
ing religion  into  ridicule. 

No.  56.]      Friday,  May  15, 1713. 

Qoid  meotmn  tnxiMe  polo,  quid  profett  alUun 
Erexine  cMpat  t  pecodum  ti  more  percmni. 

C/ovrf. 
What  profiu  at,  Uurt  we  firoai  heaven  dcriTe 

A  annl  lmmnr(«l.  abH  wiih  looki  ered 
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not  so  violent  as  to  hinder  the  return  of  sleep, 
but  grew  confffiMd  as  that  came  upon  me,  and 
made  me  end  my  reflections  wkb  g;ivin$  man- 
kind the  opprobrious  names  of  inconsiderate, 
mad,  and  foolish.  _^— — — ''^"" 

H***-^! * i^lifTVtiPro  my  waking  reason 

left  the  subject,  my  fancy  pursued  it  in  a  dream ; 
and  I  imagined  myself  in  a  loud  soliloquy  of 
passion,  railing^  at  my  species,  and  walking 
hard  to  get  rid  of  the  company  I  despised; 
when  two  men  who  had  overheard  me,  made  up 
on  either  band.  These  I  observed  bad  many 
features  in  common  which  might  occasion  the 
mistake  of  one  for  the  other  in  those  to  whom 
they  appear  single  ;  but  I,  who  saw  them  to- 
f^ether,  could  easily  perceive,  that  though  there 
was  an  air  of  severity  in  each,  it  was  tempered 
with  a  natural  sweetness  in  the  one,  and  by 
turns  constrained  or  ruffled  by  the  designs  of 
malice  in  the  other. 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the  reason  of  their 
Joining,  me  so  briskly ;  when  he,  whose  appear- 
ance displeased  me  most,  thus  addressed  bis 
companion :  '  Pray,  brother,  let  him  alone,  and 
we  shall  imoiediately  see  him  transformed  into 
a  tiger.'  This  struck  me  with  horror,  which 
the  other  perceived,  and,  pitying  my  disorder, 
bid  me  be  of  good  courage,  fur  though  I  had 
been  savage  in  my  treatment  of  mankind, 
(whom  I  should  rather  reform  than  rail  against) 
he  would,  however,  endeavour  to  rescue  me 
from  my  danger.  At  this  I  looked  a  little 
more  cbeerfUl,  and  while  I  testified  my  resig- 
nation to  him,  we  saw  the  angry  brother  fling 
away  from  us  in  a  passion  for  bis  disappoint- 
ment.  Being  now  left  to  my  friend,  I  went 
back  with  him  at  his  desire,  that  I  might  know 
the  meaning  of  those  words  which  had  so  af- 
frighted me. 

As  we  went  along,  *  To  inform  you,'  says 
he, '  with  whom  you  have  this  adventure^jiy^ 
name  is  Reproof,  and  his  Reproach,  both  born\ 
of  the  same  mother ;  but  of  different  fathers, 
Truth  is  our  common  parent.  FriendshipJ 
who  saw  her,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she 
being  pleased  with  him,  he  begat  me  upon  her ; 
but,  a  while  after.  Enmity  lying  in  ambush 
for  her,  became  the  father  of  him  whom  you 
saw  along  with  roe.  The  temper  of  our  mother  i 
inclines  us  to  the  same  sort  of  business,  the , 
informing  mankind  of  their  faults;  but  the 
different  complexions  of  our  fathers  make  us 
differ  in  our  designs  and  company.  I  have  a 
natural  benevolence  in  my  mind  which  engages 
me  with  friends ;  and  he  a  natural  impetuosity 
in  his,  which  casts  him  among  enemies.*      ^^ 

As  he  thus  discoursed,  we  came  to  a  place 
where  there  were  three  entrances  into  as  many 
several  walks,  which  lay  aside  of  one  another. 
We  passed  into  the  middlemost,  a  plain  straight 
regular  walk,  set  with  trees,  which  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  but  did  not  so  close 
their  boughs  over  head  as  to  exclude  the  light 


from  It.  Here,  as  we  walked,  I  was  made  to  . 
observe,  how  the  road  on  one  hand  was  full  of 
rocks  and  precipices,  over  which  Reproach 
(who  had  already  gotten  thither)  was  furiously 
driving  unhappy  wretches  :  the  other  side  was 
all  laid  out  in  gardens  of  gaudy  tulips,  amongst 
whose  leaves  the  serpents  wreathed,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  grassy  walk  the  enchantress  Flat- 
tery was  weaving  bowers  to  lull  souls  asleep  in. 
We  continued  still  walking  on  the  middle  way, 
till  we  arrived  at  a  building  in  which  it  ter- 
minated. This  was  formerly  erected  by  Truth 
for  a  watch-tower,  from  whence  she  took  a 
view  of  the  earth,  and,  as  she  saw  occasion, 
sent  out  Reproof,  or  even  Reproach,  for  our 
reformation.  Over  the  door  I  took  notice  that 
a  face  was  carved  with  a  heart  upon  the  lips 
of  it,  and  presently  called  to  mind  that  this 
was  the  ancients^  emblem  of  sincerity.  In  the 
entrance  I  met  with  Freedom  of  Speech  and 
Complaisance,  who  had  for  a  long  time  looked 
upon  one  another  as  enemies;  but  Reproof 
has  so  happily  brought  them  together,  that 
they  now  act  as  friends  and  fellow  agents  in 
the  same  family.  Before  I  ascended  the  stairs, 
I  had  my  eyes  purified  by  a  water  which  made 
me  see  extremely  clear ;  and  I  think  they  said 
it  sprung  in  a  pit,  from  whence  (as  Demo- 
eritus  had  reported)  they  formerly  brought  up 
Truth,  who  bad  hid  herself  in  it.  1  was  then 
admitted  to  the  upper  chamber  of  prospect, 
which  was  called  the  Knowledge  of  Mankind : 
here  the  window  was  no  sooner  opened,  but  I 
perceived  the  clouds  to  roll  off  and  part  before 
me,  and  a  scene  of  all  the  variety  of  the  world 
presented  itself. 

But  bow  different  was  mankind  in  this  vievr 
from  what  it  used  to  appear !  Methought  the 
very  shape  of  most  of  tbem  was  lost ;  some  had 
the  heads  of  dogs,  others  of  apes  or  parrots,  and, 
in  short,  wherever  any  one  took  upon  him  the. 
inferior  and  unworthy  qualities  of  other  crea- 
tures, the  change  of  his  soul  became  visible  in 
his  countenance.  The  strutting  pride  of  him 
who  is  endued  with  brutality  instead  of  cou- 
rage, made  his  face  shoot  out  into  the  form  of 
a  horse*s;  his  eyes  became  prominent,  bis 
nostrils  widened,  and  his  wig  untying,  flowed 
down  on  one  side  of  his  neck  in  a  waving 
mane.  The  talkativeness  of  those  who  love 
the  ill-nature  of  conversation  made  them  turn 
into  assemblies  of  geese,  their  lips  hardened 
to  bills  by  eternal  using,  they  gabbled  for 
diversion,  they  hissed  in  scandal,  and  their 
rufiies  falling  back  on  their  arms,  a  succession 
of  little  feathers  appeared,  which  formed  wings 
for  them  to  flutter  with  from  one  visit  to  an- 
other. The  envious  and  malicious  lay  on  the 
ground  with  the  beads  of  different  sorts  of  ser- 
pents ;  and  not  endeavouring  to  erect  them- 
selves, but  meditating  mischief  to  others,  they 
sucked  the  poison  of  the  earth,  sharpened  their 
tongues  to  stings  upon  the  stones,  and  rolled 
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their  trains  unperceivaY>1y  beneath  tbeir  habitii. 
The  hypocritical  oppressor!  wore  the  face  of 
crocodiles :  their  mouths  were  instruments  of 
cruelty,  their  eyes  of  deceit ;  they  committed 
wickedness,  and  bemoaned  that  there  should 
be  so  much  of  it  in  the  world ;  they  devoured 
the  unwary  and  wept  over  the  remains  of  them. 
The  covetous  had  so  hooked  and  worn  their 
Anglers  by  counting  interest  upon  interest, 
that  they  were  converted  to  the  claws  of  har- 
pies, and  these  they  still  were  stretching^  out 
for  more,  yet  still  seemed  unsatisfied  with  their 
acquisitions.  The  sharpers  had  the  looks  of 
camelions ;  they  every  minute  changed  their 
appearance,  and  fed  on  swarms  of  Hies  which 
fell  as  so  many  cullies  amongst  them.  The 
bully  seemed  a  dunghill  cock :  he  crested  well, 
and  bore  his  comb  aloft ;  he  was  betCen  by 
almost  every  one,  yet  still  sung  for  triumph ; 
and  only  the  mean  coward  pricked  up  the  ears 
of  a  hare  to  fly  before  him.  Critics  were  turned 
into  catSy  whose  pleasure  and  grumbling  go 
together.  Fops  were  apes  in  embroidered 
jackets.  Flatterers  were  curled  spaniels,  fawn- 
ing and  crouching.  The  crafty  had  the  face 
of  a  fox,  the  slothful  of  tn  ass,  the  cruel  of  a 
wolf,  the  ill-bred  of  a  bear,  the  lechers  were 
goats,  and  the  gluttons  swine.  DrunkeniiMS 
was  the  only  vice  that  did  not  change  the  faee 
of  its  profrtsors  into  that  of  another  creature ; 
bot  this  I  took  to  be  far  frdm  a  pririlege,  for 
these  two  reasons :— because  it  sufficiently  de- 
forms them  of  Itself)  and  beeanse  none  «f  the 
lower  rank  of  beings  is  guilty  of  to  foolish  an 
intemperance. 

As  I  was  taking  a  view  of  these  represcLta- 
tions  of  things  without  any  more  order  than  is 
usual  in  a  dream,  or  in  the  confusion  of  the 
world  itself,  I  perceived  a  concern  within  me 
for  what  I  saw.  My  eyes  began  to  moisten, 
as  if  the  virtue  of  that  water  with  which  they 
were  purified  was  lost  fbr  a  time,  by  their  being 
touched  with  that  which  arose  from  a  ptssion. 
The  ck>uds  immediately  began  to  gather  again, 
and  close  from  either  band  upon  the  prospect. 

I  then  turned  towards  my  gukie»  who  ad- 


quaintance,  where  yim  see  iny  worthy  and 
susceptible  of  admonition.  Expc^  the  beaats 
whose  qualities  you  see  tbem  putting  on,  wbcrr 
you  have  no  mind  to  engage  with  their  pei^ 
sons.  The  possibility  of  their  applying  this  is 
very  obvious.  The  Egypt  tank  saw  it  so  clearly, 
that  they  made  the  pictures  of  animals  explain 
their  minds  to  one  another  instead  of  writing  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  to  be  missed,  since 
^sop  took  them  out  of  their  mute  condition, 
and  taught  tbem  to  speak  for  themselves  with 
relation  to  the  actions  of  mankind.' 

My  guide  had  thus  concluded,  and  I  waa 
promising  to  write  down  what  was  shown  ma 
for  the  service  of  the  world,  when  I  was  awak- 
ened by  a  zealous  old  servant  of  mine,  wbo 
brought  me  the  Examiner,  and  told  me  with 
looks  full  of  concern,  fae  was  afraid  I  was  io  it 
again. 


No.  57.]      Saturday t  May  16, 1715. 

Qnkm  mnUa  iujiuta  tr  pmva  fiimt  moriboa ! 

Ttr.  HeaoL  Act.iv.Sc.& 

How  nuuiy  otijoit  end  wroug  thinft  are  Mtfaoriwd  bjr 


It  is  of  no  small  concern  to  me  that  the  in- 
terests of  virtue  are  supplanted  by  common  cus' 
torn  and  regard  fur  indifferent  things.  Tbua 
mode  and  fashion  defend  the  most  absurd  and 
unjust  proceedings,  and  nobody  is  out  of  coun- 
tenance for  doing  what  every  body  practises, 
though  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  one  who 
is  not  convinced  in  his  own  judgment  of  tha 
errors  in  which  he  gon*  on  with  the  multitude. 
My  correspondent,  who  writes  me  the  follow- 
ing letter,  has  put  together  a  great  many  points 
which  would  deserve  serious  consideration,  as 
much  as  things  which  at  first  appearance  bear 
a  weightier  aspect.  He  recites  almost  all  the 
little  arts  that  are  used  in  the  way  to  matri- 
mony, by  the  parents  of  young  women.  There 
is  nothing  more  common  than  for  people,  who 
have  good  and  worthy  characters,  to  run  with- 
out respect  to  the  laws  of  gratitude,  into  the 
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ance  tban  it  suitable  to'my  ye«n,  or  ngrteA^e^ 
16  the  intentions  of  retirement  I  brougtit  down 
with  me  hither.  Among  others,  I  have  a  yoxmg 
nei^bour,  who  yesterday,  imparted  Co  me  the 
history  of  an  honourable  amour,  which  has 
been  carried  on  a  considerable  time  with  a 
^at  deal  uf  love  on  his  side,  and  (as  he  says 
he  has  been  made  to  believe)  with  something^ 
very  unlike  aversion  on  the  young  lady's.  But 
so  matters  hate  been  contnved,  that  he  could 
never  get  to  know  her  mind  thoroughly.  When 
fi«  waa  first  acquainted  with  her,  he  might  be 
A  hitfmate  with  her  as  other  people ;  hot  sinee 
be  first  declared  his  passion,  he  has  never  beet 
admitted  to  wait  upon  her,  or  to  See  her,  other 
Iban  in  pntilie.  If  be  went  to  her  father's  house, 
ttnd  cfe^lred  to  visit  her,  she  was  either  to  1>e 
sick  or  ont  of  the  way,  and  nobody  would  come 
i^wtcr  Mm  in  two  hours,  and  then  be  should  be 
received  it  if  he  had  committed  some  strange 
ofl^nce.  If  he  asked  her  father^s  leave  to  visit 
h^,  the  old  gentleman  was  mute.  I  If  he  put 
it  negatively,  and  asked  if  be  refused  it,  the 
fitfi^  Woiitd  answer  with  a  smile, "  No,  I  don't 
say  so,  neither."  If  they  talked  of  the  for- 
ftane,  be  bad  consldiBred  his  eircumstances,  and 
it  every  day  diminished.  If  the  settlements 
came  into  debate,  be  had  considered  the  young 
gentleman's  estate,  and  daily  increased  his 
expectatkms.  If  the  mother  was  oonsulted, 
s^  was  mightily  fbr  the  match,  but  affected 
strangelythe  showing  her  cunning  in  perplexing 
matters,  ft  went  off  seemingly  several  times, 
but  my  young  neighbour's  passion  was  such 
that  it  easily  revived  upon  the  least  encourage- 
liient  given  htm ;  but  thred  out  with  writing 
(the  only  liberty  allowed  him,)  and  receiving 
answers  at  cross  purposes,  destitute  of  all 
bopev,  he  at  length  wrote  a  formal  adieu ;  but 
it  was  very  onfortunateiy  timed,  for^soon  after 
be  bad'  the  long  wished  for  opportunity  of 
finding  her  at  a  distance  from  her  parents. 
Struck  with  the  Jeyful  news,  in  heat  of  passfen, 
irescAute  to  dd  anything  rather  than  leave  her, 
flofm  he  comes  poet,  directly  to  the  bouse 
Vbere  she  was^  wRhoot  any  preparatoiy  inter- 
cessfdir  after  the  provocatioo  of  an  adieu.  She, 
fn  a  premeditated  anger  to  show  tier  resents 
inent,  refused  to  see  hhn.  He  in  a  kind  of 
Ibnd  frenzy,  absent  firom  himself,  and  exas* 
perated  into  rage,  cursed  her  benrtily;  but 
i^etnming  to  hitoself,  was  all  eoiiAisimi,  repent- 
ante,  and  solnrisiion.  But  in  vain ;  the  lady 
continued  IneieiaraAde,  and  so  the  aftdr  ended 
in  a  manoer  that  rtadert  them  very  unlikely 
eter  to  meet  agidn.  Thraugh  ^e  puituic  of 
the  whole  story  (whereof  I  give  but  a  short 
abftniet)  my  yoong  neighbour  appeared  so 
touched,  and  discovered  such  certain  marks  of 
'unfeigned  love,  that  I  cannot  but  be  heartily 
iorry  for  them  both.  When  he  was  gene,  1 
Mt  down  imniedialely  to  my  scrutohe,  to  give 
yon  the  aocount*  whoie  busioeiSi  as  a  Qunrdkyix 


it  it  to  ten  your  wards  what  is  to  be  avoided, 
as  well  as  what  is  fit  to  be  done.  And  I  hum- 
bly propose,  that  jroa  will,  upon  this  occasion, 
extend  your  instructions  to  all  sorts  of  people 
concerned  in  treaties  of  this  natyre,  (whieb  of 
all  others  do  most  nearly  coucem  human  life) 
such  as  parents,  daughters,  lovers,  and  confi- 
dants of  both  sexet.  I  desire  leave  to  observe, 
that  the  mistakes  in  this  courtship  (which 
might  otherwise  probably  have  succeeded  hap- 
pily) seem  chiefly  these  four,  v'n, 

*  I.  The  fathers  close  equivocal  management, 
so  as  always  to  keep  a  reservation  to  use  upon 
occasion,  when  he  found  himself  pressed. 

*S.  The  mother's  affecting  to  appear  ex- 
tremely artful. 

'3.  A  notion  in  the  daughter  (who  is  a  ladf 
of  singular  good  sense  and  virtue)  that  no  mai 
r*an  love  her  as  he  ought,  who  can  deny  any 
thing  her  parents  demand. 

'  4.  Carrying  on  the  affab  by  letters  and 
confidants,  without  suflicient  interviews; 

'  I  tbink  you  cannot  ISeuI  obliging  many  in 
the  world,  besides  my  young  neighbour  and 
me,  if  you  please  to  give  your  thoughta  upou 
treaties  of  this  nature,  wherein  all  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  this  nation  (in  the  unfortunate 
methods  nsarriages  are  at  present  in)  come  at 
<me  time  or  other  unavoidably  to  be  engaged  ; 
especially  it  is  my  humble  request,  you  will  be 
partkmlar  in  speaking  to  the  foUowiug  points^ 
to  wit, 

'  I.  Whether  bononraUe  love  ought  to  be 
mentioned  first  to  the  young  lady,  or  her 
parents? 

*2,  If  to  the  young  lady  first,  whether  a  man 
is  obliged  to  comply  with  all  the  parents  de- 
mand afterwards,  under  pain  of  breaking  off 
dishonourably  ? 

*  S,  If  to  the  parents  first,  whether  the  lover 
may  insist  upon  what  the  Catber  pretends  to 
give,  and  refuse  to  make  such  settlement  as 
mtut  incapacitate  him  for  any  thing  afterwards, 
without  just  imputation  of  being  mercenary, 
or  pntttog  a  sli^t  upon  the  Udy,  by  enter* 
Iwinlng  viawr  npon  the  eontingcncy  of  bar 
death? 

*  4.  What  instruetk>nt  a  mother  ought  to 
give  her  daughter  upon  such  oecasions,  and 
what  the  old  lady's  part  properly  Is  in  such 
treaties,  her  hnsband  being  alive  ? 

*  $.  How  fsr  a  young  lady  is  in  duty  obliged 
to  observe  her  mother's  directions,  and  not  to 
feoeiva  any  kUers  or  messages  without  her 
knowledge? 

*  6.  How  for  a  daughter  is  obliged  to  exert 
the  power  she  has  over  her  lever, 'for  the  ease 
and  advantage  of  her  father  and  his  fomily } 
and  bow  far  she  may  oonsoh  and  endeavonr 
the  interest  of  the  fomily  she  is  to  many  hito? 

'  7.  How  (hr  lettera  and  confidants  of  both 
sexes  may  regularly  be  cmpkiyed»and  whtttMH 
thay  are  togproper  } 
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*  8:  When  a  young  Uuly't  pen  is  employtd 
about  tettleroenta,  fortunet,  or  the  like,  whe- 
ther it  be  an  af&ont  to  give  the  same  answers 
as  If  it  had  been  in  the  hand* writing  of  those 
that  instructed  her. 

*  Lastly,  he  pleased  at  your  leisure  to  correct 
that  too  common  way  among  fathers,  of  pub- 
lishing in  the  world,  that  they  will  give  their 
daughters  twice  the  fortune  they  really  intend, 
and  thereby  draw  young  gentlemen,  whose 
estates  are  often  in  debt,  into  a  dilemma,  either 
of  crossing  m  fixed  inclination,  contracted  by  a 
long  habit  of  thinking  upon  the  same  person, 
and  so  being  miserable  that  way ;  or  else  be- 
giDDlng  the  world  under  a  burden  they  can 
never  get  quit  of. 

'  Thus,  sage  sir,  have  I  laid  before  you  all 
thai  does  at  present  occur  to  me  on  the  im- 
portant sul^icct  of  marriage ;  but  before  I  seal 
up  my  epistle,  I  must  desire  you  farther  to 
consider,  how  far  treaties  of  this  sort  come 
under  the  head  of  bargain  and  sale ;  whether 
you  oannot  find  out  measures  to  have  the  whole 
transacted  in  fairer  and  more  open  market 
than  at  present.  How  would  it  become  you 
to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  fore- 
staliers,  who  take  up  the  young  things  of  each 
set  oefore  they  are  exposed  to  an  hMiest  sale, 
or  the  worth  or  imperfection  of  the  purchase 
is  thoroughly  considered  ? 

*  We  mightily  want  a  demand  for  women  in 
these  parts* 

*  1  am,  sagackms  Sir, 

'  Your  most  obedient  and 

'  most  humble  servant, 

•  T.  l: 


No.  58.]      Monday,  May  18, 1715. 

Nee  dM,  sed  toU  lenttnm  le  eredons  moado. 

Vol  fbr  Montir,  bat  Hot  Un  world,  hs  Uvea. 

A  PUBLIC  spirit  is  sa  great  and  amiable  a 
character,  that  most  people  pretend  to  it,  a^d 
perhaps  think  thev  have  it  in  the  most  ordinarv 


other  people  possess  only  for  ostentation^  it 
seems  that  some  persons  have  taken  it  in  tbeit 
heads,  that  they  are  public  benefactors  to  the* 
world,  while  they  are  only  indulging  their  own 
ambitk)n,or  infirmities.  My  first  letter  is  from 
an  ingenious  author,  who  is  a  great  friend  to 
his  country,  because  he  can  get  neither  victuals 
nor  dothei  any  other  way. 

'  7h  JVesipr  Ironside,  Esq. 
'SIR, 

'  Of  all  the  precautions  with  which  yon  have 
instructed  the  world,  I  like  that  best,  which  ia 
upon  natural  and  fantastical  pleasure,  because 
It  falls  in  very  much  with  my  own  way  o. 
thinking.  As  you  receive  real  ddight  finons 
what  creates  only  imaginaiy  satisfjustioiis  in 
others ;  so  do  I  raise  to  myself  all  the  conve- 
nienoet  of  life  by  amusing  the  fancy  of  the. 
vrorld.  I  am,  in  a  word,  a  member  of  that 
Dumerpus  tribe,  who  write  for  their  dally  bread., 
I  flourish  in  a  dearth  of  foreign  news ;  and 
though  I  do  not  pretend  to  the  spleen,  I  am 
never  so  well  as  in  the  time  of  a  westeriy  wind.. 
When  it  blows  from  that  auspicious  point,  I 
raise  to  myself  contributions  from  the  British 
isle,  by  affrighting  my  superstitious  countrymen 
with  printed  relations  of  murders,  spirits,  pro- 
digies, or  monsters.  According  as  my  neces- 
sities suggest  to  me,  I  hereby  provide  for  my. 
being.  The  last  summer  I  paid  a  large  debt 
for  brandy  and  tobacco,  by  a  wonderful  de- 
scription of  a  fiery  dragon,  and  lived  for  ten 
days  together  upon  a  whale  and  a  mermaid. 
When  winter  draws  near,  I  generally  conjure 
up  my  spirits,  and  have  my  apparitions  ready 
against  long  dark  evenings.  From  November 
last  to  January,  I  lived  solely  upon  murders  ; 
and  have,  since  that  time,  had  a  comfortable 
subsistenee  from  a  plague  and  a  famine.  I  made 
the  pope  pay  for  my  hieef  and  mutton  last  Lent, 
out  of  pure  spite  to  the  Romish  religion  ;  and 
at  present  my  good  friend  the  kinf^  of  Sweden 
finds  me  in  clean  linen,  and  the  mufti  geu  mt 
credit  at  the  tavern. 

'  The  astonishing  accounts  that  I  reeord,  I 
usually  enliven  -with  wooden  cnits.  and  the  like 
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^  'OLD  IRON, 

*  We  take  tby  papen  ia  at  the  bowling- 
pvcDv  where  the  country  gentlemen  meet 
eveiy  Tuesday,  and  we  look  upon  thee  as  a 
comical  dog.  Sir  Harry  was  hugely  pleased  at 
thy  fancy  of  growing  rich  at  other  folks  cost ; 
and  for  my  own  part  I  like  my  «wn  way  of  life 
the  better  since  1  And  1  do  my  neighbours  as 
much  good  as  myself.  I  now  smoke  my  pipe 
with  the  .greater  pleasure,  because  my  wife 
sajTS,  she  likes  it  well  enough  at  second  hand  ? 

.and  drink  stale  beer  the  more  hardly,  because 
unless  I  will,  nobody  else  does.  I  design  to 
stand  for  our  borough  the  nest  election,  on 
purpose  to  make  the  squire  on  t'other'  side, 
•tap  lustily  for  the  good  of  our  town ;  and  have 
some  thoughts  of  trying  to  get  knighted,  be> 
cause  our  neighbours  take  a  pride  in  saying, 
they  have  been  with  Sir  such.a  one. 

'^     *  I  have  a  pack  of  pure  slow  hounds  against 

-  thou  comest  into  the  cotintry,  and  Nanny,  my 
fat  doe,  shall  bleed  when  we  have  thee  at  Haw- 
thorn-hall. Pr*ythee  do  not  keep  staring  at  gilt 
coaches,  and  stealing  necklaces  and  trinkets 
from  people  with  thy  looks.    Take  my  word 

"for  It,  a  galk»n  of  my  October  will  do  thee  more 
good  than  all  thou  canst  get  by  fine  sights  at 
London,  which,  1*11  engage,  thou  may'st  putin 

4he  shine  of  thine  eye. 

'  I  am,  old  Iron, 

'  thine  to  command, 

•  NIC.  IIAWTIIOIIN.* 

The  third  is  from  a  lady  who  is  going  to 
ruin  her  family  by  coaches  and  liveries,  purely 
4)ut  of  compassion  to  us  poor  people  that  cannot 
go  to  the  price  of  them. 

•SIR, 

*  I  am  a  lady  of  birth  and  fortune,  but  never 
knew,  till  last  Thursday,  that  the  splendour 
of  my  equipage  was  lo  beneficia]  to  my  country. 
1  will  not  deny  that  I  have  drcst  for  some  yicars 
but  of  the  pride  of  my  heart ;  but  am  very  glad 
that  you  have  lo  far  settled  my  conscienoe  in 
that  particular,  that  I  can  now  look  upon  my 
canities  as  so  many  virtues.  Since  I  am  satis- 
fied that  my  person  and  garb  give  pleasure  to 
my  fSellow-creatores,  I  shall  not  think  the  three 
hours  business  I  usually  attend  at  my  toilette, 
below  the  dignity  of  a  ratkmal  soul.  I  am 
content  to  suffer  great  torment  froib  my  stays, 
that  my  shape  may  appear  graceful  to  the 
eyes  of  others ;  and  often  mortify  myself  with 
fasting,  rather  than  my  fatness  should  give 


Gay  pendants  for  my  ears,  a  costly  cross  for 
my  neck,  a  diamond  of  tho  best  water  for  my 
finger,  shall  be  purchased  at  any  rate  to  enrich 
you ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  be  a  patriot  in  every 
limb.  My  husband  will  not  scruple  to  oblige 
me  in  these  triles,  since  I  have  persuaded  him 
from  your  scheme,  that  pin  money  is  only  to 
much  set  apart  for  charitable  uses.  Vou  see, 
sir,  bow  expensive  you  are  to  me,  and  I  hope 
you  wHl  esteem  me  accordingly;  especially 
when  I  assure  you  that  I  am,  as  far  as  you  can 
see  me,  *  Entirely  yours, 

•  CLEORA.' 

No.  59.]     Tii£$dayy  May  19,  1713. 

Sic  honor  «t  Doawn  diTiub  vatfbw  atqne 

Cfmlalbm  veolt 

Hor,  Art  Poec  v«r.  400. 
So  MMdcnt  b  the  pedigree  of  vone. 
And  to  divine  a  poet*!  ftmction.      BMeomnHm. 

Thb  tragedy  of  Cato  has  increased  the  num- 
ber of  my  correspondents,  but  none  of  them 
can  take  it  ill,  that  J  give  the  preference  to 
the  letters  which  come  from  a  learned  body, 
and  which  on  this  occask>n  may  not  improperly 
be  termed  the  Plausus  Academki.  The  first 
is  from  my  lady  Lisard's  youngest  son,  who, 
(as  1  mentioned  in  a  former  precaution)  is  fel- 
low of  All-souU,  and  applies  himself  to  thes  tudy 
of  divinifiy. 

'SIR, 

*  I  return  you  thanks  for  your  present  of 
Cato :  I  have  read  it  over  several  times  with 
the  greatest  attentkm  and  pleasure  imaginable. 
You  desire  to  know  my  thoughts  of  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  compliment  me  upon  myknow- 
ledge  of  the  ancient  poets.  Perhaps  you  may 
not  allow  me  to  be  a  good  judge  of  them,  when 
I  tell  you,  that  the  tragedy  of  Cato  exceeds, 
in  my  opinion,  any  of  the  dranutic  pieces  of 
the  ancients.  But  these  are  books  I  have  some 
time  since  laid  by ;  being,  as  you  know,  engaged 
in  the  reading  of  divinity,  and  conversant 
chiefly  in  the  poetry  "of  the  truly  inspired  wri- 
ters." I  scaroe  thought  any  modem  tragedy 
could  have  mixed  suitably  with  such  seriooa 
studies,  and  little  imagined  to  have  found  such 
exquisite  poetry,  much  less  such  exalted  sen- 
timents of  virtue,  in  the  dramatic  performance 
of  a  cotemporary. 

*  How  elegant,  just,  and  rirtuouf  is  that  re- 
flectk>n  of  Fortius  ? 
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McbvifftuMit  ftnd  aMcmiaeniiaieaU  ivert  nevtr 
belufc  Dut  ioto  the  mouth  of  a  Bdtitb  actor ; 
and  I  joamgraluHMtt  mj  cottiiti7»eo  oo  the 
virtue  they  have  shown  in  pvin^  them  (at  jrou 
tell  me)  such  loud  and  r^eated  applauses. 
Tbej  have  now  cleared  themselves  oC  the  im- 
putation which  a  late  writer  had  thrown  upon 
them  in  his  50ad  speculation.  Gire  me  leave 
to  transcribe  his  words  >-* 

**  In  the  first  scene  of  Terence's  p*ay,  the 
Self-Tormentor»  when  one  of  the  old  men  ac- 
cuses the  other  of  impertinence  for  interposing 
In  his  alEMrs,  he  answers, '  I  am  a  man  and 
cannot  help  feeling  any  sorrow  that  can  arrive 
at  man.'  It  is  said  this  sentence  was  received 
with  universal  applause.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  arfument  of  the  general  good  under- 
standing of  a  people,  than  a  sudden  consent  to 
give  their  approbation  of  a  sentiment  which 
has  no  emotion  in  it. 

*'  If  it  were  spoken  with  never  so  great  skill  in 
the  actor,  the  manner  of  ottering  that  sentence 
could  have  nothing  in  it  which  «uld  strike  any 
hot  people  of  the  greatest  humanity,  nay  people 
elegant  and  akilfol  in  observations  upon  it.  It 
Is  possible  he  might  have  laid  his  hmid  on  his 
breasty  and  with  a  winni^  insinuation  in  his 
eountraanoe,  expressed  to  his  neighbour,  that 
he  was  aman  who  made  bis  case  his  own  ;  yet 
I  win  engage  a  player  In  Govent-garden  might 
hit  such  an  attitude  a  thousand  times  befoitt 
he  would  have  been  regarded."  *  These  obser- 
vations in  favour  of  the  Roman  people,  may 
now  be  very  Justly  applied  to  our  own  nation. 

*  Here  will  I  bold,    irthere'i  a  power  above  m 
(Aod  Ibiit  tbers  ii,  all  mSorc  crtes  alead 
Throagfa  all  ber  works)  H*  noM  ddlftit  In  vbtnc; 
Aod  that  whkb  Re  delifhta  In  idmI  be  happy. 

*  This  will  be  allowed,  I  hope,  to  be  as  vir- 
tnoui  a  sentiment  as  that  which  he  quotes  out 
of  Terence ;  and  the  general  applause  with 
which  (you  say)  It  was  received,  must  certainly 
make  this  writer  (notwithstanding  his  great 
assurance  in  pronouncing  upon  our  ill  tas^te) 
aher  his  opinion  of  his  conntiymen. 

*  Our  poetry,  I  believe,  and  not  our  morals, 
has  been  generally  worse  than  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  for  it  is  plain,  when  we  can  equal  the 
best  dramatic  performance  of  that  polite  age, 
a  Brithh  audience  may  vie  with  the  Roman 
theatre  in  the  virtue  of  their  applauses. 

*  However  diflferent  in  other  things  our  opi- 
nions may  be,  all  parties  agree  in  doing  honour 
to  a  man.  who  Is  an  honour  to  our  eoimtrv. 


Rome  hersdf  receiyed  not  so  great  ndvantag«t 
from  her  petrlot,  as  Britain  will  from  tfais'ad. 
mirable  representatkm  of  him.  Oar  BrteiBk 
Cato  impeaves  oor  language,  aa  weQ  aa  o«r 
morals,  nor  will  it  be  in  tbe  power  of  tgrsMMs 
to  rob  us  of  him,  (or  to  wse  the  last  line  of  mi 
epigram  to  the  author) 

'•  Iawriay«OTCM*rti*a,beeMMldk.* 
'  I  am.  Sir. 

*  your  most  obliged 

*  humble  tervantp 

Onto.  AlUoolt  Ool.  May  &         •  Wl LUAM  UZARS.* 

<  If  R.  IROKfilDE.     Og0m,CMmCkmn^U^f. 

*  You  are,  I  perceive,  a  veiy  wary  old  CsHow » 
more  cautious  than  a  late  brother-writer  of 
yours*  who  at  the  rehearsal  of  a  new  plaf , 
wouM  at  the  hazard  of  his  judgment,  eodemrwur 
to  prepossess  the  town  in  its  favour :  whereas 
you  very  prudently  waited  tiU  the  tsagndj  of 
Cato  had  gained  a  unlvenal  and  isresistible 
applause,  and  then  with  great  boldness  vcntuce 
to  pronounce  your  opinion  of  it  to  be  the  snoie 
with  that  of  all  mankind.  I  will  leave  jtms  Io 
consider  whether  such  a  co»<Uict  becomaa  a 
Guardian*  who  ought  to  point  out  to  qs  prober 
entertainments^  and  instruot  us  when  to  be- 
stow our  applause.  However*  in  so  plain  a  case 
we  did  not  wait  for  your  directions  ;  and  I  m«st 
tell  you*  that  none  here  were  earlier  or  loader 
in  their  praises  of  Cato*  than  we  at  Christ- 
church.  This  mi^,  I  hope,  convince  you,  that 
we  don*t  deserve  the  character  (which  envious 
dull  fellows  give  us)  of  allowing  nobocfy  to  have 
wit  or  parts  but  those  of  our  own  body,  espe- 
cially when  I  let  you  know  that  we  are  many 
of  us*  Your  affectionate 

,  I  humble  servants.* 

*  Tq  NetUr  JBrmmde,  Ssf, 
«  Ma.  IRONSIDE,  OmD.Wad.CQll.  UayT 

*  Were  tbe  seat  of  tbe  muses  silent  while 
London  is  so  loud  in  their  applause  of  Cato* 
tbe  university's  title  to  that  name  might  veiy 
well  be  suspected }— in  Justice  therefore  to  your 
aima  mta^Tf  let  the  world  know  our  opinioaef 
that  tragedy  here. 

*  Tbe  author's  other  works  had  imiscd  our 
eapectatlon  of  it  to  a  veiy  great  heigfat,  yet  it 
exceeds  whatever  we  could  promise  ouiaelvcs 
from  so  great  a  itenius. 

'  Csesar  wiU  no  longer  he  a  hero  in  our  de- 
clamations. This  tragedy  has  at  onee  stripped 
him  of  all  the  flattery  and  fslse  colours*  whidh 


.:«  ....k^^  U.J  •.u. 
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WMMf  «MttitiM  ml  lun*f  and  moamrcht  had 
diadtined  to  kl  tlmnselvM  be  eallcd  by  bk 
oiflM.  Ilemv^r  it  wUi  be  «o  boaoor  to  tfae 
timee  we  live  iiit  to  tow  bad  aucb  «  work  pro- 
4umd  in  thcB»  and  a  pmty  a|iecuUlion  for 
INNlfliity  to  ofaMpve,  tbot  tbe  tragpdy  of  Cato 
waa  neted  wilb  general  appkifie  in  J713« 
*Jan^8Ar» 
'  yenr  «Mat  bnoible  aerrant*  Ac 

*  P.  8.  Tbe  French  translation  of  Cato  now 
in  the  press,  will,  I  hope,  be  tfi  usum  Deiphimi. 


No.  60.]    Hred»e$da^  Mat  SOf  171$. 

nihil  Icgtbat  ifuoA  oon  caecrpcraL         PHm*  ftpMt. 
Bf  pick'd  tomcthlof  oot  of  «ver7  thiof  be  read. 

•SIR, 
'Thbrb  is  nothing  in  which  men  deceive 
themselves  more  ridiculously  than  in  tbe  point 
of  reading,  and  whicftl,  as  it  is  commonly  prac- 
tised under  the'notion^fimprovement,  has  less 
advantage.  -  The  generality  of  readers  who  are 
pleased  with  wandering  over  a  number  of  books, 
almost  at  thesama  instant,  or  ifconfined  to  one, 
who  pufsue  the  author  with  much  hurry  and 
impatience  to  hialast  page,  most  without  doubt 
be  allowed  to  be  notable  digesters.  This  un- 
settled way  of  reading  naturally  seduces  us  into 
as  oodetcmiined  a  manner  of  thinking,  which 
nnprofitaUy  fiatigues  the  imagination*  when  a 
oontinued  chain  of  thought  would  probably 
produce  inestimable  conclusions.  All  authors 
are  eligible  either  for  their  matter,  or  style ;  if 
lor  the  first,  the  elucidation  and  cUspositipn  of 
It  into  proper  lights  o^ght  to  employ  a  judicious 
reader  t  if  for  the  last,  he  eugbt  to  observe  bow 
aoipe  common  words  are  started  into  a  new 
aigniiicatiop,  how  such  epitbeU  are  beautifully 
reconciled  to  things  that  seemed  incompatible, 
and  must  often  remember  tbe  whole  structure 
oi  a  perkid,  because  by  the  least  transposition, 
th»t  assembli^  of  words  which  is  called  a  style 
bfloomes  utterly  annihilated.  Tbe  swiCt  des- 
pntoh  of  cQounon  readers  not  only  eludes  their 

nrt^MkAMr.  kilt  Imi^mv*  tttfkir  jmnMilwinsinn.  whiin 


the  mflcotion  and  remembraoee  of  what  ona 
has  read,  than  from  the  transient  satisfactiop 
of  what  one  does,  iMid  we  should  be  pleased 
proportioiiably  as  we  are  profited.  It  is  pro- 
digious arrogance  in  any  one  to  imagine,  thi^C 
by  one  hasty  course  through  a  book  he  oaa 
fully  enter  into  the  soul  and  secrets  of  a  writv, 
whose  life  perhaps  has  been  busied  In  the  birth 
of  such  production.  Books  that  do  not  imme- 
diately ooucem  some  profession  or  science,  am 
generally  run  over  as  mere  empty  -entertain- 
ments, rather  than  as  matter  of  improvement ; 
though,  in  my  opinion,  «  refined  speculation 
upon  mQralil;y,  or  history,  requires  as  much 
time  and  capacity  to  collect  and  digest,  as  tbe 
most  abstruse  treatise  of  any  profession ;  and 
I  think«  besides^  tbefie  can  be  no  book  well 
written,  but  what  must  neopssarily  improve 
tbe  understanding  of  tbe  reader,  even  in  tbe 
very  profession  to  which  he  applies  himself. 
For  to  reason  with  strength,  and  espress  himself 
with  propriety,  must  equally  concern  tbe  di- 
vine, tbe  physician,  and  the  lawyer.  My  own 
course  of  looking  into  books  has  occasioned 
these  rvflectioni,  and  the  following  account 
may  suggest  more. 

'  Having  been  bred  up  under  a  relatkm  that 
bad  a  pretty  large  study  of  books,  it  became 
my  province  once  a  week  to  dust  tbem.  In 
tbe  performance  of  this  my  duty,  as  I  was 
obliged  to  take  down  every  particular  book,  I 
thought  there  was  no  way  to  deceive  the  toil  of 
my  journey  through  the  different  abodes  and 
habitations  of  these  authors  but  by  readio|; 
something  in  every  one  of  them  ;  and  in  this 
manner  to  make  my  pauage  easy  from  the 
comely  folio  in  tbe  upper  shelf  or  regiop,  even 
through  the  crowd  of  duodecimos  in  tbe  lower. 
By  frequent  exercise  I  became  so  great  a  pro* 
ficient  in  this  transitory  applicatfon  to  books, 
that  I  could  hold  open  half  a  dozen  small  au- 
thors in  a  band,  grasping  them  with  as  secure 
a  dexterity  as  a  drawer  doth  \i\%  glasses,  and 
feasting  my  curious  eye  with  all  of  tbem  at  the 
same  instant.  Through  these  methods  the 
natural  irresolution  of  my  youth  wv  much 
strengthened,  and  having  no  leisure,  if  I  haH 
bad  inclination,  to  make  pertinent  observa* 
tions  in  writing,  I  was  thus  confirmed  a  very 
«Arlv  MuindAfer.     Wh«n  I  was  sent  to  Oxford. 
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Tlirlce  a  dty  did  I  cbangre,not  only  the  books, 

but  the  lang^ua^^ ;  and  had  used  my  eye  to 

such  a  quick  succession  of  objects,  that  in  the 

most  precipitate  twirl  I  could  catch  a  sentence 

out  of  each  author,  as  hbmmmtikmi^k^'bfmmi 

Thus  my  hours,  days, 

fitably  air ay>  but  yet  w 

by  beini^  distinguished 

riety;  and  I  cannot  b* 

tunate  in  my  contriva. 

its  several  new  editions 

have  contributed  so  n^ 

studious  vagabonds.  V 

the  usual  time  at  Ox 

mission  into  the  publi 

piest  creature  on  eat 

most  delightful  travel 

of  literature.    Somet' 

mounted  upon  a  ladd< 

bian  manuscripts,  wb 

corner  undisturbed  9 

bad  the  misfortune  tc 

and  catching  at  the  c 

aeen  hanging  in  a  rer 

or  three  lai^e  folios 

till  the  humanity  of 

disentangled  us. 

'  As  I  always  belc 
public  places,  by  waj 
not  possibly  travel  wi 
I  took  the  following 
rantry  of  mine.    I  . 
book,  each  leaf  of  wl 
•o  that  my  wanderir 
cealed  within  the  sa 
'This  extravagac 
seem  to  pronounce 
contrary  effect ;  anc 
thus  confined  to  a  s 
reconciled  me  to  tbf 
However,  I  chose  sr 
connexion  as  possib 
of  Solomon,  where 
thrown  together  io 
imaginable,  and  wb 
which  1  had  before 
authors,  and  which 
my  attention.  By  f 
made  so  glorious  a 
that  I  can  keep  con 
extended  periods,  a 
tlnued  narrations  c 
I  now  read  nothinf 
lectbns,  and  shall 
instance  of  this  in  the  puuiic«v.«,..  . 


tNo.  61. 


matter,  and  shall  support  myself  by  the  aa- 
thority  of  Albertus,  Pliny,  Aldrovaodus,  and 
Matthias  Micbovius,  which  two  last  haive  clearly 
argued  that  aotmal  out^  tbt  creatioir. 
-    'The  second  is  a  treatise  of  sternutation  or 
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chiklren  art  bred  op»  and  one  of  the  first  plea- 
sures we«allDW  them  is  the  licence  of  inflicting 
pain  upon  poor  animals;  almost  as  soon  as  we 
are  sensible  what  life  is  'ourselves,  we  make  it 
our  sport  to  take  it  from  other  creatures.  I 
cannot  but  belicYe  a  very  good  use  might  be 
made  of  the  fancy  which  children  have  for 
birds  and  insects.  Mr*  Locke  takes  notice  of 
a  mother  who  permitted  them  to  her  children, 
but  rewarded  or  punished  them  as  they  treated 
them  well  or  ill.  This  was  no.  other  than  en- 
tering them  betimes  into  a  daily  exercise  of 
humanity,  and  improving  their  very  diversion 
to  a  virtue. 

I  fancy  too,  some  advantage  might  be  taken 
of  the  common  notion,  that  it  is  ominous  or 
unlucky  to  destroy  some  sorts  of  birds,  as  swal- 
lows or  martins ;  this  opinion  might  possibly 
arise  from  the  confidence  these  birds  seem  to 
put  in  us  by  building  under  our  roofs,  so  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  violation  of  tlie  laws  of  hospi- 
tality to  murder  them.  As  for  robin-red- 
breasts in  particular,  it  is  not  improbable  they 
owe  their  security  to  the  old  ballad,  of  the 
Children  in  the  Wood.  However  it  be,  I  jdo 
not  know,  I  say,  why  this  prejudice,  well  im- 
proved and  carried  as  far  as  it  would  go,  might 
not  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  preservation  of 
many  innocent  creatures,  which  are  now  ex- 
posed to  all  the  wantonness  of  an  ignorant 
barbarity. 

There  are  other  animals  that  have  the  mis- 
fortune, for  no  manner  of  reason,  to  be  treated 
as  common  enemies  wherever  found.  The  con- 
ceit that  a  cat  has  nine  lives,  has  cost  at  least 
nine  lives  in  ten  of  the  whole  race  of  them. 
Scarce  a  boy  in  the  streets  but  has  in  this 
point  outdone  Hercules  himself,  who  was 
famous  for  killing  a  monster  that  had  but 
three  lives.  Whether  the  unaccountable  ani- 
mosity against  this  useful  domestic  may  be 
any  cause  of  the  general  persecution  of  owls, 
(who  are  a  sort  of  feathered  cats,)  or  whether 
it  be  only  an  unreasonable  pique  the  modems 
have  taken  to  a  serious  countenance,  1  shall 
not  determine,  though  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  former ;  since  I  observe  the  sole  rea- 
son alleged  for  the  destructran  «f  frogs,  is 
because  they  are  like  toads.  Yet  amidst  all 
the  misfortunes  of  these  unfriended  creatures. 
It  is  some  happiness  that  we  have  not  yet  taken 
a  fancy  to  eat  them :  for  should  our  country- 
men refine  upon  the  French  never  so  little,  it 
is  not  to  be  conceived  to  what  unheard-of 
torments  owls,  eats,  and  frogs  may  be  yet 
reserved. 

When  we  grow  up  to  men,  we  have  another 
snocwsittu  of  sanguinary  sports ;  in  particular 
hunting.  I  dare  not  attack  a  diversion  which 
has  such  authority  and  custom  to  support  it ; 
but  must  have  leave  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
agitation  of  that  exercise,  with  the  example 
and  number  of  the  chasersy  not  a  little  contri- 


bute to  resist  those  checks,  which  eompassion 
would  naturally  suggest  in  behalf  of  the  animal 
pursued.  Nor  shall  I  say  with  monsieur  Fleury,' 
that  this  sport  is  a  remain  of  the  Gothic  bar- 
barity. But  I  must  animadvert  upon  a  certain 
custom  yet  in  use  with  us,  and .  barbarous 
enough  to  be  derived  from  the  Goths,  or  even 
the  Scythians;  I  mean  that  savage  oompli-, 
ment  our  huntsmen  pass  upon  ladies  of  quality, 
who  are  present  at  the  death  of  a  stag,  when 
they  put  the  knife  in  their  hands  to  cut  the 
throat  of  a  helpless,  trembling,  and  weeping 
creature. 


Aiqoe  imploranti  rimiUi.- 

< Tliat  liet  beneath  the  knife. 

Looks  op,  and  ft-om  her  botdier  begt  her  life.' 

But  if  our  sports  are  destMictive,  our  glut-: 
tony  is  more  so,  and  in  a  more  inhuman  man- 
ner. Lobsters  roasted  alive,  pigs  whipt  to 
death,  fowls  sewed  up,  are  testimonies  of  our 
outrageous  luxury.  Those  who  (as  Seneca  ex- 
presses it)  divide  their  lives  betwix^  an  anxious^ 
conscience  and  a.  nauseated  stomach,  have  a 
just  reward  of  their  gluttony,  in  the  diseases.it 
'■brings  with  it ;  for  human  savages,  like  other 
wild  beasts,  find  snares  and  poison  in  the  pro- 
visions of  life,  and  are  allured  by  their  appetite, 
to  their  destruction.  I  know  nothing  more 
shocking  or  horrid  than  the  prospect  of  one 
of  their  kitchens  covered  with  blood,  and  filled 
with  the  cries  of  creatures  expiring  in  tortures. 
It  gives  one  an  image  of  a  giant's  den  in  a 
romance,  bestrewed  with  the  scattered  heads 
and  mangled  limbs  of  those  who  were  slain  by 
bis  cruelty.  .     . 

The  excellent  Plutarch  (who  has  more  strokes 
of  good- nature  in  bis  writings  than  I  remember 
in  any  author)  cites  a  saying  of  Cato  to  this 
effect,  "  That  it  is  no  easy  task  to  preach  to 
the  belly,  which  has  no  ears."  '  Yet  if,'  says 
he,  *  we  are  ashamed  to  be  so  out  of  fashion 
as  not  to  offend,  let  us  at  least  offend  with 
some  discretion  and  measure.  If  we  kill  an 
animal  for  our  provision,  let  us  do  it  with  the 
meltings  of  compassion,  and  without  tordient- 
ing  it.  Let  us  consider,  that  it  is  in  its  own 
nature  cruelty  to  put  a  living  creature  to  death ; 
we  at  least  destroy  a  soul  that  has  sense  and 
perception.' — ^In  the  life  of  Cato  the  Censor, 
be  takes  occasion,  from  the  severe  disposition 
of  that  man,  to  discourse  in  this  manner :  '  It 
ought  to  be  esteemed  a  happiness  to  mankind, 
that  our  humanity  has  a  wider  sphere  to  exert 
itself  in  than  bare  justice.  It  is  no  more  than 
the  obligation  of  our  very  birth  to  practise 
equity  to  our  own  kind ;  but  humanity  may 
be  extended  through  the  whole  order  of  crea- 
tures, even  to  the  meanest.  Sudi  actions  of 
charity  are. the  overflowings  of  a  mild  good- 
nature  on  all  below  us.  It  is  certainly  the 
part  of  a  well-natnred  man  to  take  care  of  his 
horses  and  dogs,  not  only,  in  expectation  of 
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their  Uboitr  wbife  they  are  fbali  and  whel^ 
bat  &ttn  ffhtn  theft  old  age  baa  made  them 
iticuMible  of  iervice.' 

Histbiy  telb  us  of  a  wise  aiid  pofiCe  nation, 
that  reacted  a  peivon  of  the  first  quahty,  who 
atood  for  a  judidary  office,  only  beeame  he 
Mad  been  observed  In  his  youth  to  Cake  plea- 
aura  hd  tearing  and  morderinif  of  birds.  And 
df  another  that  expelled  a  man  out  6f  the 
aenate,  for  dashidgf  a  bird  aftainst  the  ^mMi 
#hicb  had  taken  shelter  hi  bis  bosom.  Every 
mie  knowi  boar  remarkable  tbe  Turks  are  for 
their  humanity  in  this  kind  I  remember  an 
Arabian  author,  who  hat  written  a  treatise  to 
abowt  how  far  a  man,  supposed  to  have  subsisted 
in  a  desert  island,  without  any  instruction,  or 
so  much  as  the  sight  of  any  other  man,  may, 
by  thepttrtf  light  of  nature,  attida  the  know. 
Mge  df  philosophy  mad  virtue.  On*  ef  tbe 
Urst  tbhigs-fee  midLes  him  obserte  is,  that  uai- 
fenal  ben«?votenee  of  aatmre  fat  the  protee^n 
and  pNMeivadoii  of  its  creaturaa.  In  Imitaclon 
ofwMeh  tiiefintaet  ofrirtue  ha  tbinfca  his 
id^tcaght  pbikMoplier  woold  of  conraa  MA 
into  ir,  to  relieve  aad  assist  alt  tbe  aoinmls 
ibouC  him  In  their  UMita  and  dlatressea. 

OvM  h«s  some  viery  tettd«fr  and  patbetie  lines 
AppHeabla  to  this  oeeaskM  t 

QiM  BMnrfA-ovwr  pfaMMam  peeat»  inqiM  tegradot 
Natpm  borniMt.  pleoo  qut  fertia  io  obere  nectar  T 
If oAU  qtat  noMs  vcitFai  velamiiu  Urnat 


Inaoemmi,  alaiplez,  luUiim  tol«rare  UboraT 

Of  IMC  fni^dfti  ntBDere  QitJBio$f 


Ma,  Lib.  BV.  116. 


Itqnpit,  d  unmotu  pnebcc  mnftUbw  aoretl 
Aat  Qoi  vatkag  ttnilet  poeriUbos  ftoMtom 

It! —        ift.Ter.409. 


niedMep  wii  Mcrttc*d  <m  no  ftretcDce, 
Bol  Biedr  and  anreaMnf  Innoeeooe. 


ne  wnroi  sod  woolly  fleeM,  iMt  dolhM  bcroMmlcrer ; 

And  dalljr  to  give  down  the  milk  die  bret^ 

A  trIMM  lUr  tbe  griM  OB  wfaieli  dbe  IM. 

IiHi«^  bodi  «)Od  aad  ratmcnt  dbe  fopfUaif 

And  la  oTtoad  advaMMO  wbeB  die  diei. 

How  did  Ibc  toilfng  oz  bit  deatti  deterred 

A  dowiirlgid  daqile  diwlge,  aad  bom  10  Mi^f 

O  tyrnd  I  wWi  wIM  jMiae  caom  dwa  bepe 

Hm  frandw  ef  ibe  yew,  a  picaleooa  crop ; 

When  liioe  deHroyV  Uiy  labVSuff  deer,  #bo  lOM, 

And  p«o«|IM  wWi  pyne,  diy  eM  nn^Maad  ddd  f 

IWiat  Ida  jrel  raeainf  neck  to  drew  dw  yokcb 

llMl  neck,  widi  wblcb  Um  nrly  ck>ds  he  broke : 


ettdoed  so  many  dMhfMM  aninidk,  B%bt  ^^ 
poaely  be  gfvea  theife  to  move  <Mr  pity,  isnd 
prevent  those  crdritlea  we  are  iod  9pt  to  kafter 
on  our  leHow-creaturas. 

There  Is  a  passage  in  fbe  book  of  Jmm^ 
when  God  deelsffds  his  tmwUHagdeas  Io  deatasf 
Nineveby  where  methinlss  Hiat  compasaioii  of 
theCreadfor,  which  eatteawfa  to  the  meadaat  rank 
of  hia  ddeatarsA,  Is  akpraasad  with  wdoddrM 
tendemesa.-^-^'  Should  1  MC  spare  Wadvek, 
that  gi^eat  eity,  wherein  are  aaora  than  six 
score  thoaiaad  peiaona  ■  and  alao  uwitb 
cattle  ?'  Add  we  have  in  Deuteronomy  a  pa»- 
cept  of  great  good-nature  of  thb  sort,  with  a 
bicssidff  In  form  annexed  ta  it,  ia  thoaa  wvedb; 
'  If  thm  «halt  find  m  biidTs  neat  in  the  way» 
then  Shalt  not  take  the  dam  wHh  thd  yousip. 
But  thou  Shalt  in  anywise  let  the  dam  go; 
that  H  msgr  be  well  wUh  thee,  and  thai  tJa» 
dMy'st  prolong  thy  daya.' 

To  eonckMK  there  ia  eartainly  a  dagice  of 
gratitude  awing  to  those  anionls  that  aarva  oa. 
Aa  for  sneh  as  ard  mortal  or  noMuua,  *e  hatvw 
a  right  to  destroy  them  ;  and  for  thaaa  thai 
are  neither  of  advantage  or  pr^udSoa  td  as, 
the  comaMin  enjoyment  of  llfo  is  wfalat  1  aannat 
think  w«  ought  to  deprive  them  oC. 

This  wbola  matter  with  regard  to  eaab  af 
these  eonsiderationa,  ia  set  in  a  vacy  agrtaabia 
light  in  one  of  the  Persian  fohlea  of  Pilpay, 
with  which  I  shall  end  this  paper. 

A  trdveHer  paarfng;  thtol^ph  a  thiekat,and 
seeing  a  fow  sparks  of  a  fire,  wbieb  same  paa- 
sengers  had  kindled  as  they  went  that  wagr 
befoi^  made  np  to  it.  On  a  sudden  the  sparka 
caogiiC  hold  of  a  bdsh  hi  the  mklit  of  which 
lay  an  adder,  and  set  it  in  flames.    The  adder 
entreated  the  tmveller*a  assistance,  who  tying 
a  bai;  to'tbe  end  of  hia  staff,  reached  it,  amfr 
drew  him  out  i  he  then  bid  him  go  where  h# 
pleased,  hot  never  more  be  hurtful  to  men, 
since  be  owed  his  life  to  a  man's  compassioo. 
The  adder»  however,  prepared  to  sting  Mm, 
and  whan  bneapoatulatad  bow  unjust  it  was  to 
cetaladte  faod  with  evil, '  I  ahall  do  no  moic,* 
said  tbe  addea,  *  than  what  you  men  practise 
every  dagr»  whose  enstam  it  is  to  requite  bene- 
fits with  ingratitude.    If  yon  cannot  deny  this 
truth,  let  nanrfer  it  to  the  first  we  meet.'  Ibe 
man  cenaented,  and  seeing  a  tree,  put  the 
%aaation  to  it»  in  what  asanner  a  good  turn 
waa  to  be  recompensed?    *  If  you  mean  ae- 


nftrilhiir  tA  *Ka  timmmm  aT  i 
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the  c«w,  *  by  wofal  experience;  for  I  have 
served  a  'man  Mb  long  time  with  BiUk»  butter, 
and  cheese,  and  broii|^t  him  besidts  a  calf 
every  year ;  but  now  I  am  old,  be  turns  me 
into  this  pasture  with  desi^  to  sell  me  to  a 
butcher,  who  will  shortly  make  an  end  of  me/ 
ThQ  traveller  upon  this  stood  confounded,  but 
desired,  of  courtesy^  one  trial  more,  to  be 
finally  judged  by  the  next  beast  they  should 
meet.  This  happened  to  be  the  fox,  who, 
upon  hearing  the  story  in  all  its  circumstances, 
could  not  be  persuaded  it  was  possible  for  the 
adder  to  enter  in  so  narrow  a  bag.  The 
adder,  to  coavince  him,  went  in  again ;  when 
the  fox  told  the  man  he  had  now  his  enemy  in 
his  power,  and  with  that  he  fastened  the  bag, 
and  crushed  him  to  pieces. 


No.  62.]     Friday,  May  22,  1713. 

O  fortanatot  aJmitai,  so*  A  bona  nfiripi  X  < 

Firg,  Geors.  U.  456. 

Too  happy,  if  Uiey  knew  their  happy  lUle. 

Upon  the  late  election  of  king's  scholars, 
my  curiosity  drew  me  to  Westminster  school. 
The  sight  of  a  place  where  I  had  not  been  for 
many  years,  revived  in  my  thoughts  the  tender 
images  of  my  childhood,  which  by  a  great 
length  of  time  had  contracted  a  softness  that 
rendered  them  inexpressibly  agreeable.  As  it 
is  usual  with  me  to  draw  a  secret  unenvied 
pleasure  from  a  thousand  incidents  overlooked 
by  other  men,  I  threw  myself  into  a  short 
transport,  forgetting  my  age,  and  fancying 
iqyself  a  school-boy. 

This  imagination  was  strongly  fovonred  by 
the  presence  of  so  many  young  boys^  in  whose 
looks  were  legible  the  sprightly  passions  of 
that  age,  which  raised  in  me  a  sort  of  sympathy, 
Warm  blood  thrilled  through  every  vein ;  the 
faded  memory  of  those  enjoyments  that  once 
gave  me  pleasure  put  on  more  lively  colours, 
and  a  thousand  ^y  amusements  filled  my 
mind. 

It  was  not  without  regret,  that  I  was  for- 
saken by  this  waking  dream.  The  cheapness 
of  puerile  delights,  the  guiltless  joy  they  leave 
upon  the  mind,  the  blooming  hopes  that  lift 
up  the  soul  in  the  ascent  of  life,  the  pleasure 
that  attends  the  gradual  opening  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  the  dawn  of  reason,  made  me 
think  most  men  found  that  stage  the  most 
agreeable  part  of  their  journey. 

When  men  come  to  riper  years,  the  inno- 
cent diversions  which  exalted  the  spirits  and 
produced  health  of  body,  indolence  of  mind, 
and  refreshing  sliunbers,  are  too  often  ex- 
changed for  criminal  delights,  which  fill  the 
soul  with  angubh,  and  the  body  with  disease. 
The  grateful  employment  of  admiring  and 
raising  themselves  to  an  imitation  of  the  polite 
style,  beautiful  images,  and  noble  seotimeots 


of  ancient  ainthors,  is  abandoned  Ibr  law-latin, 
the  lucubrations  of  our  paltry  news-mongers, 
and  that  swarm  of  vile  pamphlets,  whieh  cor- 
rupt our  taste,  and  infest  the  public.  The 
ideas  of  virtae  which  the  characters  of  herpes 
had  imprinted  on  their  minds,  insensibly  wear 
out,  and  they  come  to  be  influenced  by  the 
nearer  examples  of  a  degenerate  age. 

lu  the  morning  of  life,  when  the  soul  first 
makes  her  entfwice  into  the  world,  all  things 
look  fresh  and  gay;  their  novelty  surprises, 
and  every  little  glitter  or  gaudy  oolour  trans- 
ports the  stranger.  But  by  degrees  the  sense 
grows  callous,  and  we  lose  that  exquisite  relish 
of  trifles  by  the  time  our  minds  should  be 
supposed  ripe  for  rational  entertainments.  I 
cannot  make  this  reflection  witJbout  being 
touched  with  a  commiseration  of  that  species 
called  beaus,  the  happiness  of  those  men  iieeea- 
sarily  terminating  with  their  childhood;  who, 
fktira  a  want  of  knowing  ether  pursuits,  con- 
tinue a  fondness  for  the  delights  of  that  age, 
after  the  relish  of  them  is  decayed. 

Providence  hath  with  n  bonntifui  hand  pre- 
pared variety  of  pleasures  for  the  various  stages 
of  life.  It  behoves  us  not  to  be  wanting  to 
ourselves,  in  forwarding  the  intention  of  na- 
ture, by  the  culture  of  our  minds,  and  a  ^c 
preparation  of  each  faculty  for  the  enjoyment 
of  those  objects  it  is  eapable  of  being  affected 
with. 

As  our  parts  open  and  display  l^  gentle  de- 
grees, we  rise  from  the  gratifieatwns  ef  ienee, 
to  relish  those  of  the  mind.  In  the  scale  of 
pleasure,  the  lowest  are  sensual  deKghts,  which 
are  succeeded  by  the  more  enlarged  views  anil 
gay  portraitures  of  a  Uvdy  Imagiaatiaii ;  and 
these  give  way  to  the^  sublimer  pleasures  of 
reason,  which  discover  the  canses  sundileaigns, 
the  frame,  connexk>n,  and  symmetry  of  things, 
and  fills  the  mind  with  the  contemplation  of 
intellectual  beauty,  order,  and  truth. 

Hence  1  regard  our  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities, not,x>nly  as  tmrseries  of  men  for  the 
service  of  the  church  and  state,  bnt  also  as 
places  designed  to  teach  mankind  the  most 
refined  luxury,  to  raise  the  mind  to  its  4ue 
perfection,  and  give  it  a  taste  for  (hose  en- 
tertainments which  afford  the  highest  trans- 
port, without  the  grossness  or  reosorse  that 
attend  vulgar  enjoyments. 

In  those  blessed  retreats  men  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  solitude,  and  yet  converse  with  the 
greatest  genii  that  have  appeared  in  every  age, 
wander  through  the  delightful  mates  of  every 
art  and  science,  and  as  they  gradually  enlarge 
their  sphere  of  knowledge,  at  onoe  re|oioe  in 
their  present  possessions,  and  are  animated  by 
the  boundless  prospect  of  future  discoveries. 
There,  a  generous  emulation,  a  noble  thirst  of 
I  fame,  a  love  of  truth  and  honourable  regards, 
reign  in  minds  as  yet  untainted  from  the  world. 
There,  the  stock  of  learning  trtnunkted  down 
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from  tbe  aodents,  is  preterred,  aikl  receives  a 
daily  increase ;  and  it  is  thenee  propagated  by 
inen,  who,  having  finished  their  studies,  go 
into  the  world,  and  spread  that  general  know- 
ledge and  good  taste  throughout  the  land, 
which  is  so  distant  from  the  barbarism  of  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  or  tbe  fierce  genius  of  its 
invaders.  And  as  it  is  evident  that  our  lite- 
rature is  owing  to  the  schools  and  universities, 
so  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  are  owing  to 
our  religion. 

ft  was  cbie^,  if  not  altogether,  upon  reli- 
gions considerations  that  princes,  as  well  as 
private  persons,  have  erected  colleges,  and 
assigned  liberal  endowments  to  students  and 
professors.  Upon  the  same  aeeount  they  meet 
with  encouragement  and  protection  from  all 
Christian  states,  as  being  esteemed  a  necessary 
means  to  have  the  sacred  oracles  and  primitive 
traditions  of  Christianity  preserved  and  under- 
stood. And  it  is  well  known,  that  after  a  long 
night  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  re- 
formation of  t|ie  church  and  that  of  learning 
began  together,  and  made  proportionable  ad- 
vances, tbe  latter  having  been  tbe  effect  of  the 
former,  which  of  course  engaged  men  in  the 
study  of  tbe  learned  languages,  and  of  anti- 
quity. 

Or,  if  a  free-thinker  is  ignoraat  of  these  facts, 
he  may  be  convinced  from  tbe  manifest  reason 
of  the  thing.  Is  it  not  plain  that  our  skill  in 
Uteratw«  is  owing  to  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin*  which,  that  they  are  still  preserved 
among  us,  caa  be  ascribed  only  to  a  religious 
regard  ?  What  else  should  be  the  cause  why 
the  youth  of  Christendom,  above  tbe  rest  of 
mankind,  are  educated  in  the  painful  study  of 
those  dead  languages ;  and  that  religious  so- 
cieties should  peculiarly  be  employed  in  acquir- 
ing that  sort  of  knowledge,  and  teaching  it  to 
ethers  ? 

And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  case 
our  free-thinkers  could  once  achieve  their 
glorious  design  of  sinking  the  credit  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  causing  those  revenues 
to  be  withdrawn  which  their  wiser  forefathers 
bad  appointed  to  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  its  teachers,  in  a  little  time  the  Sbaster 
wouki  be  as  intelligible  as  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment ;  and  we,  who  want  that  spirit  and  curio- 
sity which  distinguished  the  ancient  Grecians, 
woukl  by  degrees  relapse  into  the  same  state 
of  barbarism  which  overspread  the  northern 
.  nations,  before  they  were  enlightened  by  Chris- 
tianity. 

Some  perhaps,  from  tbe  ill-tendency  and  vile 
.  taste  which,  appear  in  their  writings,  may  sus- 
pect  that  the  free-thinkers  are  carrying  on  a 
malicious  design  against  the  belles  lettres^  for 
my  part,  I  rather  conceive  them  as  unthinking 
wretches,  of  short  views  and  narrow  capacities, 
who  are  not  able  to  penetrate  into  the  causes 
or  consequences  of  things. 


Ne.  63.]    StUurd4nf,M€yt$f  1715. 

'EfU^p^amiUT^,  Uowi,  1\.  xfVL  6ii, 

O  KiBf  i  O  Either  f  bear  my  homM*  prater  r 
Pispet  this  cliMd«  Ihe  Ufbt  oCbeaveo  nscorc, 
€Kve  me  to  see,  and  AJiiz  aika  no  more : 
If  Greece  mMt  pcrMi,  we  ihj  will  ofecr, 
Botletni.pcriihintbelkoeordiyl  Ptpe. 

I  AM  obliged,  for  many  reasons^  ta  insert 
this  first  letter,  though  it  takes  me  oat  of  my 
way,  especially  on  a  Saturday ;  but  tbe  ribaldrv 
of  some  part  of  that  will  be  abundantly  made 
up  by  the  quotation  in  tbe  second. 

'  To  Nestor  Ironside^  Esquire, 
'  SIR.  Iin<laF.  May  9S,  VO. 

'  The  Examiner  of  this  day  consists  of  reffec- 
tions  upon  the  letter  I  writ  to  you,  published 
in  yours  of  tbe  twelfth  instant.  Tbe  sentence 
upon  which  he  spends  most  of  his  invectives, 
is  this,  **  I  will  give  myself  no  manner  of  liberty 
to  make  guesses  at  him,  if  I  may  say  Aim  . 
for  though  sometimes  I  have  been  told  by  Dami- 
liar  friends,  that  they  saw  me  such  a  time 
taking  to  tbe  Examiner:  others  who  have 
rallied  me  upon  the  sins  of  my  youth,  tell  me 
it  is  ci^ibly  reported  that  I  have  formerly  lain 
with  the  Examiner." 

'  Now,  Mr.  Ironside,  what  was  there  in  all 
this  but  saying,  "  I  cannot  tell  what  to  do  in 
this  case.  There  has  been  named  for  this 
paper,  one  for  whom  I  have  a  value,  and  another 
whom  I  cannot  but  neglect?"  I  have  named 
no  man,  but  if  there  be  any  gentlemmi  who 
wrongfully  lies  under  the  imputation  of  being 
or  assisting  tbe  Examiner,  be  would  do  well 
to  do  himself  justice,  under  his  own  hand,  in 
the  eye  of  the  world.  As  to  tbe  exasperated 
mistress,  the  Examiner  demands  in  her  behalf, 
a  "  reparation  for  offended  innocence.**  This 
is  pleasant  language,  when  spoken  of  this  per- 
son; he  wants  to  have  me  unsay  what  be 
makes  me  to  have  said  before.  1  declare  then 
it  was  a  false  report,  which  was  spread  con- 
cerning me  and  a  lady,  sometimes  reputed  the 
author  of  the  Examiner ;  and  I  can  now  m^e 
her  no  reparation,  but  in  begging  her  pardo9» 
that  I  never  lay  with  her. 

'  I  speak  all  this  only  in  regard  to  the  Ex»- 
miner's  offended  innocence,  and  will  make  no 
reply  as  to  what  relates  merely  to  myself. 
I  have  said  before, "  he  is  welcome  from  hence- 
forward, to  treat  me  as  he  pleases."  B«t  tbm 
bit  of  Greek,  which  I  intreat  you  to  put  ait 
the  front  of  to-morrow's  paper,  speaks  all  my 
sense  on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  speech  pat  in 
the  mouth  of  Ajax,  who  is  engaged  in  the  dark : 
He  cries  out  to  Jupiter,  **  Give  me  but  day« 
light,  let  me  but  see  my  foe,  and  let  him  de- 
stroy me  if  he  can.** 

'  But  when  he  repeats  his  stoiy  of  the  ''  ^- 
neralfur  life/ 1  cannot  hear  him  with  so  much 
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patience.  He  may  insiouate  wliat  he  pleases 
to  the  ministry  of  roe ;  but  1  am  sure  I  could 
not,  if  I  would,  by  detraction,  do  them  more 
injury,  than  he  does  by  his  ill-placed,  ignorant, 
nauseous  flattery.  One  oT  them,  whose  talent 
is  address, -and  skilHn  the  world,  he  calls  Cato; 
another,  whose  praise  is  conversation-wit  and 
a  taste  of  pleasures,  is  also  Cato.  Can  any 
thing  in  nature  be  more  out  of  character,  or 
more  expose  those  whom  he  would  recommend 
to  the  raillery  of  his  adversaries,  than  compar- 
ing these  to  Cato?  But  gentlemen  of  their 
eminence  are  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and 
not  to  suffer  because  a  sycophant  has  applaud- 
ed them  IB  a  wrong  place. 

*  As  much  as  he  says  I  am  in  defiance  with 
those  in  present  power,  1  will  lay  before  tbem 
one  point  that  would  do  them  more  honour 
than  any  one  circumstance  in  their  whole  ad- 
ministration ;  which  is,  to  show  their  resent- 
ment of  the  Examiner's  naus^us  applause  of 
themselves,  and  licentious  calumny  of  their 
predecessors.  Till  they  do  themselves  that 
Justice,  men  of  sense  will  believe  they  are 
pleased  with  the  adulation  of  a  prostitute^  who 
heaps  upon  them  iqjudicious  applauses,  for 
winch  he  makes  way  by  random  abuses  upon 
those  who  are  in  present  possession  of  all  that 
is  laudable. 

*  I  am«  Sir, 

'  yoiir  most  humble  servant, 

'  RICHARD  ST£EL£.' 

*  To  Mr.  Ironside, 
•SIR, 

*  A  mind  so  well  qualified  as  your^s,  must  re- 
ceive every  day  large  improvements,  when 
exercised  upon  such  truths  which  are  the  glory 
of  our  natuies ;  such  as  those  which  lead  us 
to  au  endless  happiness  in  our  life  succeeding 
this.  I  herewith  send  you  Dr.  Lucas's  Practi- 
cal Christianity,  for  your  serious  perusal.  If 
you  have  already  read  it,  I  desire  you  would 
give  it  to  one  of  your  friends  who  has  not. 
I  think  you  cannot  recommend  it  better  than 
in  inserting  by  way  of  specimen  these  passages 
which  I  point  to  you,  as  follows : — 

"  That  I  have,  in  this  state  I  am  now  in,  a 
soul  as  well  as  a  body,  whose  interest  concerns 
me.  is  a  truth  my  sense  sufllciently  discovers : 
For  I  feci  joys  and  sorrows,  which  do  not  make 
their  abode  in  the  organs  of  the  body,  hut  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  mind ;  pains  and 
pleasures  which  sense  is  too  gross  and  heavy  to 
partake  of,  as  the  peace  or  trouble  of  conscience 
in  the  reflection  upon  good  or  evil  actions,  the 
delight  or  vexation  of  the  mind,  in  the  oonten\- 
plation  of,  or  a  fruitless  enquiry  after,  excellent 
and  important  truths. 

*^  And  since  I  have  such  a  soul  capable  of 
happiness  or  misery,  it  naturally  follows,  that 
it  were  sottish  and  unreasonable  to  lose  this 
•oul  for  the  gain  of  the  whole  world.  For  my 
soul  if  1  mvself.  und  \f  *Kfir  be  miserable^  I 


must  needs  be  so.  Outward  circumstances  of 
fortune  may  give  the  wdrld  occaision  to  thirik 
me  happy,  but  they  can  never  make  me  so. 
Shall  I  call  my6elf  happy;  If  discontent  and 
sorrow  eat  out  the  life  and  spirit  of  my  soul  ? 
if  lusts  and  passions  riot  and  mutiny  iif  my 
bosom  ?  if  my  sins  scatter  an  uneasy  shame  all 
over  me,  and  my  guilt  appals  and  frights  me  ? 
What  avails  it  me,  that  my  rooms  are  stately, 
my  tables  full,  my  attendants  numerous,  antl 
my  attire  gaudy,  if  all  this  while  my  veiy  being 
pines  and  languishes  away  ?  These  indeed  are 
rich  and  pleasant  things,  but  I  nevertheless 
am  a  poor  and  miserable  man.  Therefore  I 
conclude,  that  whatever  this  thing  be  I  call  a 
soul,  though  it  were  a  perishing,  dying  thing, 
and  would  not  outlive  the  body,  yet  it  were 
my  wisdom  and  interest  to  prefer  its  content 
and  satisfaction  before  all  the  world,  unless  I 
could  choose  to  be  miserable,  and  delight  to  he 
unhappy. 

*'  This  very  consideration,  supposing  theun- 
certainty  of  another  world,  would  yet  strongly 
engage  me  to  the  service  of  religion  ;  for  all  it 
aims  at,  is  to  banish  sin  out  of  the  world,  which 
is  the  source  and  original  of  all  the  troubles 
that  disquiet  the  mind ;  \st.  Sin  in  its  very  es- 
sence, is  nothuig  else  but  disordered,  distem- 
pered passions,  affections  foolish  and  prepos- 
terous in  their  choice,  or  wild  and  extravagant 
in  their  proportion,  which  our  own  experience 
sufficiently  convinces  us  to  be  painful  and  un- 
easy. 2d,  it  engages  us  in  desperate  hazards, 
wearies  us  with  daily  toils,  and  often  buries  us 
in  the  ruins  we  bring  upon  ourselves;  and 
lastly,  it  fills  oyir  hearts  with  distrust,  and  fear, 
and  shame ;  for  we  shall  never  be  able  to  per- 
suade ourselves  fully,  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  good  and  evil ;  that  there  is  no  God, 
or  none  that  concerns  himself  at  the  actions 
of  this  life :  and  if  we  cannot,  we  can  never 
rid  ourselves  of  the  pangs  and  stings  of  a  trou- 
bled conscience ;  we  shall  never  be  able  to  es- 
tablish a  |>eace  and  calm  in  our  bosoms ;  and 
so  enjoy  our  pleasure  with  a  clear  and  unin- 
terrupted freedom.  But  if  we  could  persuade 
ourselves  into  the  utmost  height  of  atheism, 
yet  still  we  shall  be  under  these  two  strange 
inconveniences :  Ut.  That  a  life  of  sin  will  be 
still  irregular  and  disorderly,  and  therefore 
troublesome :  9d,  That  we  shall  have  dismantled 
our  souls  of  their  greatest  strength,  dis- 
armed them  of  that  faith  which  only  can  sup- 
port them  under  the  afflictM>ns  of  this  present 
Ufe.' 

No.  64.]      Monday^  May  95, 1713. 

— Levinm  ipeGUiaiUi  rernm. 

nrg,  Oeorg.  iv.  3. 

Trifles  Kt  ont  to  ali«w. 

I  AM  told  by  several  persons  whom  I  have 
taken  into  m^  ward,  that  it  is  to  their  great 
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damaf e  I  have  digretfed  to  much  of  late  from 
the  natural  course  of  tny  precautions.  Tbey 
bave  addressed  and  petitioned  me  with  appel- 
lations and  titles^  which  admonish  me  to  be 
that  sort  of  patron  which  they  want  me  to  be^ 
as  follows. 

*  To  Neitor  Ironside,  Etq.  Patron  ofiht 

induttriout, 

*  The  hnmUe  'petition  of  John  Longbottom, 
Charlef  XJIly,  Bat  Pid|^D,  and  J.  Nor- 
wood, capital  artificers,  most  humbly 
•heweth, 

'That  your  petitioners  behold  with  g^^eat 
sorrow,  your  honour  employing^  your  importanjt 
moments  in  remedying^  matters  which  nothing 
but  time  can  cure,  and  which  do  not  so  imme- 
diately, or  at  least  so  professedly,  appertain  to 
your  office,  as  do  the  concerns  of  us  your  peti- 
tioners, and  other  handicraft  persons,  who  excel 
in  their  different  and  respective  dexterities. 

*  That  as  all  mechanics  are  employed  In  ac 
commodatin;  the  dwellings,  clothing  the  per- 
sons, or  preparing  the  diet  of  mankind,  your 
petitioners  ought  to  be  placed  first  in  your 
guardiiinship,  as  being  useful  in  a  degree  su- 
perior to  all  other  workmen,  and  as  being  wholly 
conversant  in  clearing  and  adorning  the  head 
of  man. 

'  That  the  said  Longbottom,  above  all  the 
rest  of  mankind,  is  skilful  in  taking  off  that 
horrid  excrescence  on  the  chins  of  all  males, 
and  casting,  by  the  touch  of  his  hand,  a  cheer- 
fiilness  where  that  excrescence  grew ;  an  art 
known  only  to  this  your  artificer. 

'That  Charles  Lilly  pi-eparea  snuff  and  per^ 
fumes  which  refreshes  the  brain  in  those  that 
have  too  much  fur  their  quiet,  and  gladdens  it 
in  those  who  have  too  little  to  know  their  want 
of  it. 

'That  Bat.  Pidgeon  cuts  the  luxuriant  locks 
growing  from  the  npper  part  of  the  head,  in 
so  artful  a  manner,  with  regard  to  the  visage, 
that  he  makes  the  ringlets,  falling  by  the  tem- 
ples, conspire  with  the  browi  and  lashes  of  the 
eye,  to  heighten  the  expressions  of  modesty 
and  intimations  of  good*  will,  which  ore  most 
infiUllbly  communicated  by  oeular  glances^ 

That  J.  Norwood  forms  periwigs  with  respect 
to  particular  persons  and  visages,  on  the  same 
plan  that  Bat.  Fidgeon  corrects  natural  hair ; 
that  he  has  a  strict  regard  to  the  climate  under 
which  bis  customer  was  bom>  befbre  he  pre- 
tends to  caver  his  head ;  that  no  part  of  his 
wig  is  composed  of  hair  which  grew  above 
twanty  miles  from  the  buyer's  place  of  nativity ; 
that  the  very  neck-lock  grew  in  the  same 
eounty,  and  all  the  hair  to  the  face  in  the  rery 
parish  whare  he  was  bom. 

'  That  these  your  cephalic  operators  humbly 
entreat  your  more  frequent  attention  to  (the 
mechanic  arts,  and  that  you  would  place  your 
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petitioners  at  the  head  of  the  family  of  the  coa- 
metics,  and  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,&c.* 

*  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq,  Guardian  of  Good 

Fame^ 

'  The  memorial  of  Esau  Riogwood,  ^abewetb, 
'  That  thoagb  aympfat  and  shepherds,  son- 
nets and  cflMfdaiiKs^  are  no  mors  to  be  seen 
or  heard  io  the  laraaU  and  ebates  of  Great 
Britain,  yet  are  not  tbe  huatsmen  who  now 
frequent  the  woods  aobaibarous  as  represented 
in  the  Guardian  of  the  twenty-fint  histaat  \ 
that  the  knife  is  not  presented  to  the  lady  of 
quality  by  the  huntsman  to  out  the  Uiroat  of 
the  deer ;  but  after  he  is  killed,  that  instm- 
meat  is  given  her,  as  the  animal  is  now  become 
£ood,  in  token  that  aU  our  labour,  joy,  and  ex 
ulcation  in  the  pursuit,  were  excited  from  the 
sole  hope  of  making  the  stag  an  offering  to  be» 
table  ;  that  yuur  honour  has  detracted  from 
the  humaaity  of  sportomen  in  this  represeoU- 
taon ;  that  they  demand  you  wouM  retract  your 
error,  and  distinguish  Britons  from  Scythians. 

*  P.  S.  Repent,  and  eat  venison.* 

*  To  Xestor  Ironside,  Esquire,  Avenger  if 

Detraction, 

*  The  humble  petition  of  Susan  How-d*yo-€all» 

most  humbly  sheweth, 
'  That  your  petitioner  is  mentioned  at  all 
visits,  with  an  account  of  facts  done  by  her,  of 
speeches  she  has  made,  and  of  journeys  she  has 
taken,  to  all  which  circumstances  your  peti- 
tioner is  wholly  a  stranger;  that  in  every  family 
in  Great  Britain,  glasses  and  cops  are  broken, 
and  urensHs  dispkiced,'and  all  these  fauHs  lakt 
upon  Mrs.  How-d'ye-eall ;  ^at  your  petkioDer 
has  applied  to  counsel,  upon  these  grievances ; 
that  your  petitk>ner  Is  adi^ed,  that  her  ease 
is  the  saaoe  with  that  of  Jobn-a-Styles,  and 
that  she  is  abased  only  by  wsy  of  Ibrm ;  your 
petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  prays,  tliat 
in  .behalf  of  herself,  and  all  otben  defsoM^ 
under  the  term  of  Mr.  or  Mrs^  Uow-d'3re-can9 
you  will  grant  her  and  them  the  following  coo- 
oessions :  that  no  reproach  abaU  take  place 
where  the  person  has  not  an  opportunity  of 
defending  himself;  that  the  phrase  of  a  *  cer- 
tain  person,'  means  '  no  certain  person  C  that 
the  *  How-d'ye-talls,'  *  some  people,'  '  a  oerw 
tain  set  of  men/  '  there  are  folks  now^a-days,* 
and  '  things  an?  come  to  that  pass,*  are  words 
that  shall  ooncem  nobody  after  the  present 
Monday  in  Whitsun-week,  1713. 

*  That  it  is  baseness-  to  ofiiend  any  peiaoD, 
except  the  offender  exposes  himself  to  thaC 
person's  examination ;  that  no  woman  is  dc^ 
famed  by  any  man,  wkhout  he  names  her 
name;  that  *  exasperated  mistress,'  *  false  Isir/ 
and  the  like,  shall  from  the  said  Whitsuo- 
Monday,  signify  no  more  than  Ckic^  Coriana,  oa 
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Mrs.  How-d*y«-ciill ;  that  your  pctitioiier»  being 
EQ  old  maid,  may  be  joined  in  marriage  to  Jobn- 
a-Nokes,  or,  in  ease  of  bia  being  retolved  upon 
celibacy*  to  Tom  Long  tbe  carrier,  and  your 
petitioner  iball  ever  ftray,  &c.' 

'  To  Nettor  Ironside,  Esq. 

•The  humble  petition  of  Hugh  Pounce,  of 
Grub-street,  shewetb, 

'  That  in  your  first  paper  you  have  touched 
upon  the  affinity  between  all  arts  which  concern 
tbe  good  of  society,  and  proressed  that  you 
should  promote  a  good  understanding  between 
them. 

'  That  your  petitioner  is  skilful  in  the  art 
and  mystery  of  writing  verses  or  disticbs. 

'  That  your  petitioner  does  not  write  for 
vain-glory,  but  for  tbe  use  of  society. 

*  That,  like  the  art  of  painting  upon  glass, 
(he  more  durable  work  of  writing  upon  iron  is 
altnost  lost. 

•  *  That  your  petitioner  is  retained  as  poet  to 
the  Ironmongers  company. 

'  Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  desires 
you  would  protect  him  in  the  sole  making  of 
posies  for  knives>  and  all  manner  of  learning 
to  be  wrought  on  iron,  and  your  petitioner  shall 
ever  pray.* 

'  To  the  Guardian. 

•SIR. 

*  Though  every  body  has  been  talking  or 
writing  on  the  subject  of  Cato,  ever  since  tbe 
world  was  obliged  with  that  tragedy,  there  has 
not,  methinks,  been  an  examination  of  it, 
which  sufficiently  shows  the  skill  of  the  author 
merely  as  a  poet.  l"here  are  peculiar  graces 
which  ordinary  readers  ought  to  be  instructed 
liow  to  admire;  among  others,  I  am  charmed 
with  bis  artificial  eipressions  in  well  ailapted 
•innltes:  there  is  no  part  of  writing  in  which  it 
is  more  difficult  to  succeed,  for  on  sublime  oc- 
casions it  requires  at  once  the  utmost  strength 
of  the  imagination,  and  the  severest  correction 
of  the  judgment.  Thus  Syphax,  when  he  is 
forming  to  himself  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
destmction  which  is  to  befall  tbe  man  be  bates, 
expresses  himself  in  an  image  which  none  but 
a  Numidian  could  have  a  lively  tfiense  of;  but 
yet,  if  tbe  author  bad  ranged  over  all  tbe  ob- 
jects upon  tbe  face  of  the  earth,  he  could  not 


senting  it  to  himself  in  a  mtfin^r  wonderfully 
suited  to  the  vanity  and  impiety  of  bis  character. 

So  Plato.  seizM  of  Proserpine,  conrcyed 
To  hell's  tremenrtoos  gloom  Ui'  aHfrtfhted  maid  ;'- 
lliere  frimly  unird,  pieai'd  with  the  be«oteuiu  priae» 
Kur  cuTjrM  Juve  bis  snnihioe  and  bit  nkie*, 

*  Pray  old  Nestor,  trouble  thyself  no  more  with 
the  squabbles  of  old  lovers ;  tell  them  from  me 
now  they  are  past  the  sins  of  tbe  flesh,  they 
are  got  into  those  of  the  spirit ;  desire  hurts 
the  soul  less  than  malice ;  it  is  not  now,  as 
when  they  were  Sappho  and  Phaon. 
*  I  am,  Sir, 
*  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

•  A.  B.' 


No.  66.]      Tueaduy,  May  26, 1713. 

Inter  scabit'm  tantam  ct  coolagia. 

Hor.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  xii.  11. 

Amidst  the  poison  of  snrh  iufcctiont  timet. 

There  is  not  any  where,  I  believe,  so  much 
talk  about  religion,  as  among  us  in  England  ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  possible  for  the  wit  of  man  to 
devise  forms  of  address  to  the  Almighty,  in 
more  ardent  and  forcible  terms  than  are  every 
where  to  be  found  in  our  book  of  common  \ 
prayer  ;  and  yet  1  have  heard  it  read  with  such 
a  negligence,  affectation,  and  impatience,  that 
tbe  efficacy  of  it  has  beeu  apparently  lost  tc 
all  tbe  congregation.  For  my  part,  1  make  no 
scruple  to  own  It,  that  I  go  sometimes  to  a 
particular  place  in  the  city,  far  distant  from 
mine  own  home,  to  hear  a  gentleman,  whose 
manner  I  admire,  read  tbe  liturgy.  I  am  per- 
suaded devotion  is  the  greatest  pleasure  of  his 
soul,  and  there  is  none  hears  him  read  without 
the  utmost  reverence.  1  have  seea  the  young 
people,  who  have  been  interchanging  glances 
of  passion  Co  each  other's  person,  checked  into 
an  attention  to  tbe  service  at  the  interruption 
which  the  authority  of  his  voice  has  given  them. 
But  the  other  morning  I  happened  to  rise 
earlier  than  ordtiiary,  and  thought  I  could  not. 
pass  my  time  better,  than  to  go  upon  the  ad- 
monition of  tbe  morning  bell,  to  the  church 
prayers  at  six  of  the  clock.  I  was  there  the 
first  of  any  in  the  congregation,  and  had  tlie 
opportunity,  however  I  made  use  of  it,  to  look 
back  on  all  my  life,  and  contemplate  tbe  bles- 
tinr  and  advantaice  of  such  stated  early  hours 
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humble,  lowly  heftrU,  to  fri^t(\]l  looks  and 
dirty  dresses,  at  oar  leisure.  When  we  poor 
souls  bad  presented  ourselves  with  a  contrition 
su!t«i*le  to  our  wortblessness,  some  pretty 
youiig  ladies  in  mobs,  popped  in  here  and  there 
about  the  church,  clattering  the  pew-door  after 
them,  and  squatting  into  a  whisper  behind  their 
fans.  Among  others,  one  of  lady  Lizard's 
daughters,  and  her  hopeful  maid,  made  their 
entrance :  the  young  lady  did  not  omit  the  ar- 
dent form  behind  the  fao,  while  the  maid  im- 
mediately gaped  round  her  to  look  for  some 
other  devout  person,  whom  I  saw  at  a  distance 
very  well  dressed;  bis  air  and  habit  a  liKle 
military,  but  in  the  pertness,  not  the  true  pos- 
session, of  the  martial  character.  This  Jacka- 
napes was  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  pew,  with  the 
utmost  impudence,  declaring,  by  a  fixed  eye  on 
that  seat  (where  our  beauty  was  placed)  the 
object  of  his  devotion.  This  obscene  sight  gave 
me  all  the  indignation  imaginable,  and  I  could 
attend  to  nothing  but  the  reflection,  that  the 
greatest  affronts  imaginable  are  such  as  no  one 
can  take  notice  of.  Before  I  was  out  of  such 
vexatious  inadvertencies  to  the  business  of  the 
place,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  company 
now  come  in.  There  was  a  good  number  of 
very  jaoty  slatterns,  who  gave  us  to  understand, 
that  it  is  neither  dress  nor  art  to  which  they 
were  beholden  for  the  town's  admiration.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  also  by  this  time  arrived 
two  or  three  sets  of  whisperers,  who  carry  on 
most  of  their  calumnies  by  what  they  entertain 
one  another  with  in  that  place,  and  we  were  now 
altogether  very  good  company.  There  were  in- 
deed a  few,  in  whose  looks  there  appeared  a 
heavenly  joy  and  gladneu  ufion  the  entrance 
of  a  new  day,  as  if  they  bad  gone  to  sleep  with 
expectatk>n  of  It.  For  the  sake  of  these  it  is 
worth  while  that  the  church  keeps  up  such  early 
matins  throughout  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster ;  but  the  generality  of  those  who 
observe  that  hour,  perform  it  with  so  tasteless 
a  behaviour,  that  it  appears  a  task  rather  than 
a  voluntary  act.  But  of  all  the  world,  those 
familiar  ducks  who  are,  as  it  were,  at  home  at 
the  church,  and  by  frequently  meeting  there 


Joyments;  while  these,  who  forbear  the  grati- 
fications  of  flesh  and  blood,  without  having 
won  over  the  spirit  to  the  interests  of  virtue, 
are  implacable  in  defamations  on  the  errors  <^ 
such  who  offend  without  respect  to  fame.  Bat 
the  consideration  of  persons  whom  one  cannot 
but  take  notice  of,  when  one  sees  them  in  that 
place,  has  drawn  roe  out  of  my  intended  talk, 
which  was  to  bewail  that  people  do  not  know 
the  pleasure  of  early  hours^  apd  of  dedicating 
their  first  moments  of  the  day,  with  joy  and 
singleness  of  heart,  to  their  Creator.  Expe- 
rience would  convince  us,  that  the  earlier  we 
left  our  beds,  the  seldomer  should  we  be  con- 
fined to  them. 

One  great  good  which  would  also  accrae  from 
this,  were  It  become  a  fashion,  would  be,  that 
it  is  possible  our  chief  divines  would  condeMeod 
to  pray  themselves,  or  at  least  those  whom  they 
substitute  would  be  better  supplied,  than  to  he 
forced  to  appear  at  those  oraisons  in  a  garb  and 
attire  which  makes  them  appear  mortified  with 
worldly  want,  and  not  abstracted  from  the 
world  by  the  contempt  of  it.  How  is  it  posn- 
ble  for  a  gentleman,  under  the  incooie  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  to  be  attentive  to  svUtme 
things  ?  He  must  rise  and  dress  like  a  labourer 
for  sordid  hire,  instead  of  approaching  hb  place 
of  service  with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction, that  now  he  is  gping  to  be  mouth  of  a 
crowd  of  people  who  have  laid  aside  all  the  dis- 
tinctions of  this  contemptible  being,  to  besaerii 
a  protection  under  its  manifold  pains  and  dis:- 
ad vantages,  or  a  release  from  it,  by  his  favour 
who  sent  them  into  K.  He  would,  with  decent 
superiority,  look  upon  himself  as  orator  before 
the  throne  of  grace,  for  a  crowd,  who  hang 
upon  his  words,  while  he  asks  for  them  all  that 
is  necessary  in  a  transitory  life  ;  from  t^he  as- 
surance that  a  good  behaviour,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  it,  will  purchase  endless  joy  and 
happy  immortality. 

But  who  can  place  himself  in  this  view,  who, 
though  not  pinched  with  want,  is  distracted 
with  care  from  the  fear  of  it  ?  No ;  a  man,  in 
the  least  degree  below  the  spirit  of  a  saint  or  a 
martyr,  will  loll,  huddle  over  his  duty,  look 
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neeeMarily  have  so  'i^ood  an  effect  upon  as,  u 
to  nmke  ui  more  disen^^aged  and  cheerful  in 
conversation,  and  less  artful  and  insincere  in 
business.  Tbe  world  would  be  quite  another 
place  than  it  is  now,  tbe  rest  of  tbe  dajr ;  and 
ererj  face  would  have  an  alacrity  in  it,  which 
can  be  borrowed  firooi  no  other  reflections, 
but  those  which  gire  us  tbe  assured  protection 
of  Omnipotence. 


No.  66,]  Wednesday^  May  J7,  1713. 

Saepe  tribns  lectis  vIdeM  cnnare  qoaternoi : 
£  qulbns  niini  avet  qnavb  asperfere  cooctot, 
Praeter  earn  qui  pneba  aqoam ;  p69t,  hone  qnoqae— 
Hor,  lib.  1.  Sat.  iv.  86. 
Set  twdve  at  sapper ;  one  above  the  rest  * 
lUces  all  tbe  talk,  and  breaks  a  scurvy  Jest 
On  all,  except  the  matter  dT  the  KmM  : 
At  last  on  him 

The  followin£^  letter  is  full  of  imagination, 
and  in  a  fabulous  manner  sets  forth  a  connec- 
tion between  things,  and  an  alliance  between 
persons,  that  are  very  distant  and  remote  to 
common  eyes.  I  think  I  know  the  hand  to  be 
that  of  a  very  ingenious  man,  and  shall  there^ 
fore  give  it  the  reader  without  farther  preface. 


'  To  the  Guardian, 

« SIR, 
*  There  is  a  set  of  mankind,  who  are  wholly 
employed  in  the  ill-natured  oflloe  of  gathering 
up  a  collection  of  stories  that  lessen  the  repu- 
tsition  of  others,  and  spreading  them  abroad 
with  a  certain  air  of  satisfaction.  Perhaps 
indeed,  an  innocent  unmeaning  curiosity,  a 
desire  of  being  informed  concerning  those  we 
live  with,  or  a  wiiliogness  to  profit  by  reflection 
upon  tbe  actions  of  others,  may  sometimes 
afford  an  excuse,  or  sometimes  a  defence  for 
inquisitiveness ;  but  certainly  it  is  beyond  all 
excuse  a  transgression  against  humanity,  to 
carry  the  matter  farther,  to  tear  off  the  dress- 
ings as  I  may  say,  from  the  wounds  of  a  friend, 
and  expose  them  to  the  air  in  cruel  fits  of  diver- 
sion ;  and  yet  we  have  something  more  to  be- 
moan, an  outrage  of  a  higher  nature,  which 
mankind  is  guilty  of  when  they  are  not  con> 
tent  to  spread  the  stories  of  folly,  frailty,  and 
Vice,  but  even  enlarge  them,  or  invent  new 
ones,  and  blacken  characters,  that  we  may 
appear  ridictilons  or  hateful  to  one  another. 
From  such  practices  as  these  it  happens,  that 
tome  feel  a  sorrow,  and  others  are  a^tated 
with  a  spirit  of  revenge ;  that  scandals  or  lies 
are  told,  because  another  has  told  such  before; 
that  resentments  and  quarrels  arise,  and  af- 
fronts and  injuries  are  given,  received,  and 
multiplied,  in  a  scene  of  vengeance. 

*  All  this  1  have  often  observed  with  abund- 
ance of  concern,  and  having  a  perfect  desire 
to  further  the  happiness  of  mankind,  I  lately 
set  myself  to  consider  the  cauMs  from  whence 
such  evils  arise,  and  the  remedies  which  may 


be  applied.  Whereupon  I  shut  my 'eyes  to 
prevent  a  distraction  from  outward  objects, 
and  a  while  after  shot  away,  upon  an  impulse 
of  theught,  into  the  world  of  ideas,  where  ab. 
stracted  qualities  became  visible  in  such  ap- 
pearances as  were  agreeable  to  each  of  their 
natures. 

'  That  part  of  the  country  where  I  happened 
to  light,  was  the  most  noisy  that  I  had  ever 
known.  The  winds  whistled,  the  leaves  rustled, 
the  brooks  rumbled,  the  birds  chattered,  the 
tongues  of  men  were  heard,   and  the  echo 
mingled  something  of  every  sound  in  its  repe- 
tition, so  that  there  was  a  strange  confusion 
and  uproar  of  sounds  about  me.    At  length, 
as  the  noise  still  increased,  1  could  discern  a 
man  habited  like  a  herald,  (and  as  I  afterwards 
understood)  called  Novelty,  that  came  forward 
proclaiming  a  solemn  day  to  be  kept  at  the 
house  of  Common  Fame.   Immediately  behind 
him  advanced  three  nymphs,  who  had  mon- 
strous appearances.    The  first  of  these  was 
Curiosity,  habited  like  a  virgin,  and  having  a 
hundred  ears  upon  her  head  to  serve  in  her 
enquiries.  The  second  of  these  was  Talkative- 
ness, a  little  better  grown ;  she  seemed  to  be 
like  a  young  wife,  and  bad  a  hundred  tongues 
to  spread  her  stories.    The  third  was  Censori^ 
ousness,  habited  like  a  widow,  and  surrounded 
with  a  hundred  squinting  eyes  of  a  malignant 
influence,  which  so  obliquely  darted  on  all 
around,  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  which 
of  them  had  brought  in  tbe  information  she 
boasted  of.    These,  as  I  was  informed,  had 
been  very  instrumental  in  preserving  and  rea^ 
ing  Common  Fame,  when  upon  her  birth-day 
she  was  shuffled  into  a  crowd,  to  escape  tbe 
search  which  Truth  might  have  made  after  her 
and  her  parents.    Curiosity  found  her  there. 
Talkativeness  conveyed  her  away,  and  Cen- 
soriousness  so  nursed  her  up,  that  in  a  short 
time  she  grew  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  ob- 
tained an  empire  over  tbe  universe;  wherefore 
the  power,  in  gratitude  for  these  services,  has 
since  advanced  them  to  her  highest  employ- 
ments.    The  next  who  came  forward  in  tbe 
'j|>roce8sion  was  a  light  damsel,  called  Credulity, 
who  carried  behind  them  the  lamp,  the  silver 
vessel  with  a  spout,  and  other  instruments 
proper  for  this  solemn  occasion. 

*  She  had  formerly  seen  these  three  together, 
and  conjecturing  from  the.  number  CKf  their 
ears,  tongues*  and  eyes,  that  they  might  be 
tbe  proper  genii  of  Attention,  Familiar  Con- 
versa,  and  Ocular  Demonstration,  .she  from 
that  time  gave  herself  up  to  attend  them. '  The 
last  who  followed  were  some  who  had  closely 
muffled  themselves  in  upper  garments,  so  that 
I  could  not  discern  who  they  were  ;  but  just 
as  the  foremost  of  them  was  come  up,  I  am 
glad,  says  she,  calling  me  by  my  name,  to 
meet  you  at  this  time ;  stay  close  by  me,  and 
take  a  strict  observation  of  all  that  passes  i 
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ber  TDice  was  sweet  and  commanding,  I  thought 
I  had  somewhere  heard  it ;  and  from  her,  as 
I  went  along,  I  learned  the  meaning  of  every 
thing  which  offered. 

'  We  now  marched  forward  through  the 
Fookery  of  Rumours,  which  flew  thick,  and 
with  a  terrible  din,  all  around  us.  At  length 
we  arrived  at  the  house  of  Common  Fame, 
where  a  hecatomb  of  reputations  was  that  day 
to  fall  for  her  pleasure.  The  house  stood  upon 
an  eminence,  having  a  thousand  passages  to  it, 
and  a  thousand  whispering  holes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  sound.  The  hall  we  entered  was 
formed  with  the  art  of  a  music^cbamber  for 
the  improvement  of  noises.  Rest  and  silence 
are  banished  the  place.  Stories  of  different 
natures  wander  in  light  flocks  all  about,  some- 
times  truths  and  lies,  or  sometimes  lies  them- 
selves clashing  against  one  another.  In  the 
middle  stood  a  table  painted  after  the  manner 
of  the  remotest  Asiatic  countries,  upon  which 
the  lamp,  the  silver  vessel,  and  cups  of  a  white 
earth,  were  planted  in  order.  Then  dried  herbs 
were  brought,  collected  for  the  solemnity  in 
moon-shine,  and  water  being  put  to  them, 
there  was  a  greenish  liquor  made,  to  which 
they  added  the  flower  of  milk,  and  an  extrae> 
tion  from  the  canes  of  America,  for  performing 
a  libation  to  the  infernal  powers  of  Mischief. 
After  this.  Curiosity,  retiring  to  a  withdrawing 
room,  brought  forth  the  victims,  being  to  ap- 
pearance a  set  of  small  waxen  images,  which 
she  laid  upon  the  table  one  after  another. 
Immediately  then  Talkativeness  gave  each  of 
them  the  name  of  some  one,  whom  for  that 
time  they  were  to  represent ;  and  Censorious- 
ness  stuck  them  all  about  with  black  pins,  still 
pronouncing  at  every  one  she  stuck,  something 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  persons  represented. 
No  sooner  were  these  rites  performed,  and  in- 
cantations uttered,  but  the  sound  of  a  speaking 
trumpet  was  beard  in  the  air,  by  which  they 
knew  the  deity  of  the  place  was  propitiated 
and  assisting.  Upon  this  the  sky  grew  darker, 
a  storm  arose,  and  murmurs,  sighs,  groans, 
cries,  and  the  words  of  grief,  or  resentment* 


company  was  Cfer»  and  a  serene  light,  till 
then  unknown  to  the  place,  diffused  aruuqd 
it.  At  this  the  detected  sorceresses  eiidea^ 
voured  to  escape  in  a  cloud  which  I  saw  began 
to  thicken  jround  them^  b^ut  it  was  soon  die* 
peraed,  their  obarms  being  controUed^  and  pre. 
vailed  over  by  the  superior  divinity.  For  injr 
part  1  was  exoeediug^y  glad  to  see  it  so,  and 
began  to  consider  what  punishment  she  wo^ld 
inflict  upon  them.  1  fancied  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  cut  off  Curiosity's  ears,  and  fix  them  to 
the  eaves  of  the  houses :  to  nail  the  tongues  of 
Talkativeness  to  Indian  tables;  and  to  put 
out  the  eyes  of  Ccusoriousness  with  a  flash  of 
her  light.  In  respect  of  Credulity,  I  iiad  in- 
deed some  little  pity,  and  had  1  been  judge  she 
might,  perhaps,  have  escaped  with  a  -hearty 
reproof. 

*  But  I  soon  found  that  the  discerning  judgv 
had  other  designs.  She  knew  them  for  such 
as  will  not  be  destroyed  entirely  while  mankind 
is  in  being,  and  yet  ought  to  have  a  brand  and 
punishment  afl)xed  to  them  that  they  may  be 
avoided.  Wherefore  she  took  a  seat  for  judg- 
ment, and  had  the  criminals  brought  forward 
by  Shame  ever  bluxbing,  and  Trouble  with  a 
whip  of  many  lashes ;  two  phantoms  who  had 
dogged  the  procession  in  disguise,  and  waited 
till  they  had  an  authority  from  Truth  to  lay 
hands  upon  them.  Immediaiely  then  abe  or- 
dered Curiosity  and  Talkativeness  to  be  fettered 
together,  tiiat  the  one  should  nevjer  suffer  tlia 
other  to  rest,  nor  the  other  ever  let  ber  reow^ 
undisccivered.  Light  Credulity  she  linked  to 
Shame  at  the  tormentors  own  request,  who 
was  pleased  to  be  tbos  aecure  that  her  pr.^^Nier 
could  not  escape ;  and  this  was  done  partlj 
for  her  puuishaent,  and  partly  for  hitrammd 
meut.  Censoriousness  was  also  in  like  manner 
begged  by  Trouble,  and  bad  ber  asaigncd  f^* 
an  eternal  companion.  After  they  were  thus 
chained  with  one  anotUc,  by  the  judge's  order, 
she  drove  them  from  the  presence  to  wander 
for  ever  through  the  world*  with  Novelty  stalk- 
ing before  them. 

*  Th^  cause  being  now  over,  she  retreated 
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beyond  the  imial  age  of  iiimi«  if  not  out  off  bj 
some  accideot  or  excess,  as  Anacreon,  In  the 
midst  of  a  very  meny  old  age,  was  cboaked 
with  a  grape- stone.  The  same  redundancy  of 
spirits  that  produces  the  poetical  flame,  keeps 
up  the  vital  warmth,  and  admioitters  uncom- 
mon fuel  to  life.  I  question  not  but  several 
instances  will  occur  to  my  reader's  memory, 
from  Homer  down  to  Mr.  Dryden.  I  shall 
only  take  notice  of  two  who  have  excelled  in 
lyrics;  the  one  an  ancient,  and  the  other  a 
modem.  The  first  gained  an  immortal  repu- 
tation by  celebrating  several  jockeys  in  the 
Olympic  games,  the  last  has  signalized  himself 
on  the  same  occasion  by  the  ode  that  begins 
with — *  To  horse,  brave  boys,  to  Newmarket, 
to  horse.'  My  reader  will,  by  this  time,  know 
that  the  two  poets  I  have  mentioned,  are  Pindar 
and  Mr.  d'Urfey.  The  former  of  these  is  long 
since  laid  in  his  urn,  after  having,  many  years 
together,  endeared  himself  to  all  Greece  by 
his  tuneful  coropositk>ns.  Our  countryman  is 
still  living,  and  in  a  blooming  old  age,  that 
still  promises  many  musical  productions ;  for 
if  1  am  not  mistaken,  our  British  swan  will 
sing  to  the  last.  The  best  judges  who  have 
perused  his  last  song  on  The  moderate  Man, 
do  not  discover  any  decay  in  his  parts,  but 
think  it  deserves  a  place  amongst  the  finest  of 
those  works  with  which  he  obliged  the  world 
in  bis  more  early  years. 

I  am  led  into  this  subject  by  a  visit  which 
I  lately  received  from  my  good  old  friend  and 
contemporary.  As  we  both  flourished  together 
in  king  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  we  diverted 
ourselves  with  the  remembrance  of  several 
particulars  that  passed  in  the  world  before  the 
.  greatest  part  of  my  readers  were  born,  and 
could  not  but  smile  to  think  bow  insensibly 
we  were  grown  into  a  couple  of  venerable  old 
gentlemen.  Tom  observed  to  me,  that  after 
having  written  more  odes  than  Horace,  and 
about  four  times  as  many  comedies  as  Terence, 
he  was  reduced  to  great  difficulties  by  the  im- 
portunities of  a  set  of  men,  who,  of  late  years, 
had  furnished  him  with  the  accommodations 
of  life,  and  would  not,  as  we  say,  be  paid  with 
a  song.  In  order  to  extricate  my  old  friend, 
I  immediately  sent  for  the  three  directors  of 
the  playhouse,  and  desired  them  that  they 
would  in  their  turn  do  a  good  office  for  a  man, 
who,  in  Shakspeare's  phrase,  had  often  filled 
their  mouths,  I  mean  with  pleasantry,  and 
popular  conceits.  They  very  generously  lis- 
tened to  my  proposal,  and  agreed  to  act  the 
Plotting  Sisters,  (a  very  taking  play  of  my  old 
friend's  composing)  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
next  month,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author. 

My  kindness  to  the  agreeable  Mr.  d'Urfey 
will  be  imperfect,  if  after  having  engaged  the 
players  in  his  favour,  I  do  not  get  the  town  to 
come  into  it.  1  must  therefore  heartily  recom-' 
.meud  tc  all  the  young  ladies,  my  disciples^  the 


case  of  my  old  fHend»  who  hai  often  made  theu* 
grandmothers  merry,  and  whose  sonnets  have 
perhaps  lulled  asleep  many  a  present  toast, 
when  she  lay  in  her  cradle. 

I  have  already  prevailed  on  my  lady  Lizard 
to  be  at  the  house  in  one  of  the  front  boxes, 
and  design,  if  I  am  in  town,  to  lead  her  in 
myself  at  the  head  of  her  daughters.  The 
gentleman  I  am  speaking  of  has  laid  obliga- 
tions on  so  many  of  bis  countrymen,  that  I 
hope  they  will  think  this  but  a  just  return  to 
the  good  service  of  a  veteran  poet. 

1  myself  remember  king  Charles  the  Second 
leaning  on  Tom  d'Urfey *s  shoulder  more  than 
once,  and  humming  over  a  song  with  him.  It 
is  certain  that  monarch  was  not  a  little  sup- 
ported by  '  Joy  to  great  Csesar,'  which  gave 
the  whigs  such  a  blow  as  they  were  not  able 
to  recover  that  whole  reign.  My  friend  after- 
wards attacked  popeiy  with  the  same  success, 
having  exposed  Bellarmine  and  PortoCarrerc 
more  than  once  in  short  satirical  compositions, 
which  have  been  in  every  body's  mouth.  He 
has  made  use  of  Italian  tunes  and  sonatas  for 
promoting  the  protestant  interest,  and  turned 
a  considerable  part  of  the  pope's  music  against 
himself.  In  short,  be  has  obliged  the  court 
with  political  sonnets,  the  country  with  dia- 
logues and  pastorals,  the  city  with  descriptions 
of  a  lord-mayor's  feast,  not  to  mention  his 
little  ode  upon  Stool-Ball,  with  many  other  of 
the  like  nature. 

Should  the  very  individuals  he  has  celebrated 
make  their  appearance  together,  they  would 
be  sufficient  to  fill  the  play-house.  Pretty  Peg 
of  Windsor,  Gillian  of 'Croydon,  with  Dolly 
and  Molly,  and  Tommy  and  Johny,  with  many 
others  to  be  met  with  in  the  Musical  Miscel- 
lanies, entitled.  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy, 
would  make  a  good  benefit  night. 

As  my  fnend,  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
lyrics,  accompanies  his  works  with'  his  own 
voice,  he  has  been  the  delight  of  the  most 
polite  companies  and  conversations,  from  the 
beginning  of  king  Charles  the  Second's  reign 
to  our  present  times.  Many  an  honest  gentle- 
man has  got  a  reputation  in  his  country,  by 
pretending  to  have  been  in  company  with  Tom 
d'Urfey. 

1  might  here  mention  several  other  merits 
in  my  friend;  as  his  enriching  our  language 
with  a  multitude  of  rhimes,  and  bringing  Words 
together,  that  without  his  good  offices,  would 
never  have  been  acquainted  with  one  another, 
so  long  as  it  had  been  a  tongue.  But  I  must 
not  omit  that  my  old  friend  angles  for  a  trout, 
the  best  of  any  man  in  England.  May-flies 
come  in  late  this  season,  or  1  myself  should 
before  now,  have  had  a  trout  of  his  booking. 

After  what  I  have  said,  and  much  more  that 

I  might  say,  on  this  subject,  I  question  not 

but  the  world  will  think  that  my  old  friend 

ought  not  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  iu 
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a  ca^  like  'a  singing  bird,  but  enjoy  all  that 
pindaric  liberty  which  is  saitable  to  a  man  of 
bis  genius.  He  has  made  the  world  merry, 
and  I  hope  they  will  make  bim  easy,  so  long 
as  be  stays  among  us.  This  I  will  take  upon 
me  to  say,  they  cannot  do  a  kindness  to  a  more 
diverting  companion,  or  a  more  cheerful,  ho« 
nest,  and  good-natured  man.  ty> 


No.  68.]     Friday,  May  29, 1713. 

Inniieere,  Unqaain  in  tpecalom,  ta  ritta  omoiam 
Jnbeo,  atque  e&  aliis  Muuere  ezemplnm  aibi. 

Ter,  Adetph.  Act.  lU.  Sc  4. 

My  advic«  to  blm  is,  to  cooault  the  live*  of  other  men 
as  he  woald  a  iookiaf-cltMi,  and  nrom  thcBce  fetch  ex. 
ample*  ftyr  hb  own  imitatleo. 

Tim  paper  of  to-day  sbalf  consist  of  a  letter 
from  my  friend  sir  Harry  Lizard,  which,  with 
ray  answer,  may  be  worth  the  perusal  of  young 
men  of  estates,  and  young  women  without  for- 
tunes. It  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  in  our 
first  vigorous  years  we  lay  down  some  law  to 
ourselves  for  the  conduct  of  future  life,  which 
may  at  least  prevent  essential  misfortunes. 
The  cutting  cares  which  attend  such  an  affec- 
tion as  that  against  which  I  forewarn  my  friend 
sir  Harry,  are  very  well  known  to  all  who 
are  called  the  men  of  pleasure;  but  when 
they  have  opposed  their  satisfactions  to  their 
anxieties  in  an  impartial  examination,  they 
will  find  their  life  not  anly  a  dream,  but  a 
troubled  and  vexatious  one. 

•  DEAR  OLD  MAN, 

^I  believe  you  are  very  much  sarprited, 
that  in  the  several  letters  I  have  written  to 
you,  since  the  receipt  of  that  wherein  you  re- 
commend a  young  lady  for  a  wife  to  your  hum- 
bit  servant,  I  have  not  made  the  least  mention 
of  that  matter.  It  happens  at  this  time  that 
I  am  not  much  inclined  to  marry ;  there  are 
very  many  matches  in  our  country,  wherein 
the  parties  live  to  Insipidly,  or  so  vexatioosly, 
that  I  am  afraid  to  venture  from  their  example. 
Besides,  to  tell  you  the  tiutb,  gOMl  Nestor,  I 
am  informed  your  fine  young  woman  is  soon 
to  be  disposed  of  elsewhere.  As  to  the  young 
ladltis  of  my  acquaintance  in  your  great  town. 


of  them,  than  li  name  in  trust  in  a  tetttement 
which  conveys  land  and  goods,  but  has  no  right 
for  its  own  use.  A  woman  of  this  turn  can  no 
more  make  a  wife,  than  an  ambitious  man 
can  be  a  friend ;  they  both  sacrifice  aM  tba 
true  'tastes  of  being,  and  motives  of  life,  foi 
the  ostentation,  the  noise,  and  the  appearance 
of  It.  Their  hearts  are  turned  to  unnatural 
objects,  and  as  tbe  men  of  design  can  cany 
them  on  with  an  exduskm  pf  their  daily  co»- 
pantons,  so  women  of  this  kind  of  gayety,  can 
live  at  bed  and  board  with  a  man,  without  any 
affection  to  hi%  person.  As  to  any  woman  that 
you  examine  hereafter  for  my  sake,  if  you  can 
possibly,  find  a  means  to  converse  with  her  at 
some  country  seat.  If  she  has  no  relish  for 
rural  views,  but  is  undelighted  with  ^streams, 
fields,  and  groves,  I  desire  to  bear  no  more  of 
her;  she  has  departed  from  nature,  and  is 
irrecoverably  engaged  in  vanity. 

'  I  have  ever  been  curious  to  observe  the 
arrogance  of  a  town  lady  when  she  first  comcs 
down  to  her  husband's  seat,  and,  beholding  her 
country  neighbours,  wants  somebody  to  laugh 
with  her,  at  the  frightful  things,  to  whom  she 
herself  is  equally  ridiculous.  The  pretty  pitty- 
pat  step,  the  playing  bead,  and  the  fall-back 
in  the  curtesy,  she  does  not  imagine,  make 
her  as  unconversable,  and  inaccessible  to  our 
plain  people,  as  tbe  loud  voice  and  ungainly 
stride  render  one  of  our  huntresses  to  her.  la 
a  word,  dear  Nestor,  I  beg  you  to  suspend  all 
enquiries  towards  my  matrimony  until  you  hear 
further  from, 

'  Sir,  your  most  obliged, 

'  and  most  humble  servant, 

*  HARRY  LIZARD. 

A  certain  loose  turn  in  this  letter,  mixed 
indeed  with  some  real  exceptions  to  the  fw 
frequent  silly  choice  made  by  country  gentle* 
men,  has  given  me  no  small  anxiety:  and  I 
have  sent  sir  Harry  an  account  of  my  suspi 
cions,  as  follows. 

'  7h  Sir  Harry  Lizard. 
'  SIR, 

*  Your  letter  I  have  read  over  two  or  three 
times,  and  must  be  so  free  with  you  as  to  tell 
you,  it  has  in  it  something  which  betrays  you 
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what  you  aim  at,  1  must,  as  I  aaa  your  frieod, 
ac<|uaiDt  you,  that  you  are  goings  into  a  wilder- 
ness of  cares  and  distractions,  from  which  you 
will  licver  he  able  to  extricate  yourself,  while 
the  compunctions  of  honour  and  pity  are  yet 
alive  iu  you. 

'  Without  naming  names,  I  have  long  sus- 
pected your  designs  upon  a  young  gentlewoman 
in  your  neigbo^rhood :  but  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  faithful 
friend,  tbat  to  enter  into  a  crimina]  commerce 
with  a  woman  of  merit,  whom  you  find  inno* 
cent,  is  of  all  the  follies  in  this  life,  the  most 
fruitful  of  sorrow.  You  must  make  your  ap- 
proaches to  her  with  the  benevolence  and  lan- 
guage of  a  good  angel,  in  order  to  bring  upon 
her  pollution  and  shame,  which  is  the  work  of 
a  demon.  The  fashion  of  the  world,'the  warmth 
of  youth,  and  the  affluence  of  fortune,  may, 
perhaps,  make  you  look  upon  me  in  this  talk, 
like  a  poor  well-meaning  old  man,  who  is  past 
those  ardencies  ill  which  you  at  present  triumph; 
but  believe  me,  sir,  if  you  succeed  in  what  I 
fear  you  design,  you  will  find  the  sacrifice  of 
beauty  and  innocence  so  strong  an  obligation 
upon  you,  that  your  whole  life  will  pass  away 
in  the  worst  condition  imaginable,  that  of  doub^ 
and  irresolution ;  you  will  ever  be  designing  to 
leave  her,  and  never  do  it ;  or  else  leave  her 
lor  another,  with  a  constant  longing  after  her. 
He  is  a  very  unhappy  man  who  does  not  re- 
serve the  most  pure  and  kind  affections  of  his 
heart  for  his  marriage^bed,  he  will  otherwise 
be  reduced  to  this  melancholy  circumstance, 
that  he  g^ve  his  mistress  that  kind  of  affection 
which  was  proper  for  bis  wife,  and  has  not  for 
bis  wife  either  that,  or  the  usual  inclination 
which  men  bvstow  upon  their  mistresses.  After 
such  an  affair  as  this,  you  are  a  very  lucky 
man  if  you  find  a  prudential  marriage  is  only 
insipid,  and  not  actually  miserable ;  a  woman 
of  as  andent  a  family  as  your  own,  may  come 
into  the  house  of  the  Lizards,  murmur  in  your 
bed,  growl  at  your  table,  rate  your  servants, 
and  insult  yourself,  while  you  bear  all  this 
with  this  unhappy  reflection  at  the  bottom  of* 
your  heart,  "  This  is  all  for  the  injured  ' 
The  heart  is  ungovernable  enough,  without 
being  biassed  by  prepossessions ;  how  empha- 
tically unhappy  therefore  is  he,  who  besides 
the  natural  vagrancy  of  affection,  has  a  passion 
to  one  particular  object,  in  which  he  sees  no- 
thing but  what  is  lovely,  except  what  proceeds 
from  his  own  guilt  against  it  1  I  speak  to  you, 
my  dear  friend,  as  one  who  tenderly  regards 
your  welfare,  and  beg  of  you  to  avoid  this  great 
error,  which  has  rendered  so  many  agreeable 
men  unhappy  before  you.  When  a  man  is 
engaged  among  the  dissolute,  gay,  and  artful 
of  the  fair  sex,  a  knowledge  of  their  manners 
and  designs,  their  favours  unendeared  by  truth, 
their  feigned  sorrows  and  gross  flatteries,  must 
in  time  rescue  a  reasonable  man  from  the  in- 


chantment;  but  in  a  case  wherein  you  have 
none  but  yourself  to  accuse,  you  will  fiud  the 
best  part  of  a  generous  mind  torn  away  with 
her,  whenever  you  take  your  leave  of  an  iu- 
jured,  deserving  woman.  Come  to  town,  fly 
from  Oliuda,  to  your 

*  Obedient  bumble  servant, 

'NEarORJRONSiPE.' 
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jQpifier  est  qoodeanqM  videt  Luean, 

Where'er  yoa  turn  yoar  eyes,  lis  God  you  see. 

1  HAD  this  morning  a  very  valuable  and  kind 
present  sent  me  of  a  translated  work  of  a  most 
excellent  foreign  writer,  who  makes  a  very 
considerable  figure  in  the  learned  and  Chris- 
tian world.  It  is  entitled,  A  Demonstration 
of  the  Existence,  Wisdom,  and  Omnipotence 
of  God,  drawn  from  the  knowledge  of  nature^ 
particularly  of  man,  and  fitted  to  the  meanest 
capacity,  by  the  archbishop  of  Cambray,  anther 
of  Telemacbus,  and  translated  from  the  French 
by  the  same  hand  thatenglished  that  excellent 
piece.  This  great  author,  in  the  writings  which 
be  has  before  produced,  has  manifested  a  heart 
full  of  virtuous  sentiments,  great  benevolence 
to  mankind,  as  well  as  a  sincere  and  fervent 
piety  towards  his  Creator.  His  talents  and 
parts  are  a  very  great  good  to  the  world,  and 
it  is  a  pleasing  thing  to  behold  the  polite  arts 
subservient  to  religion,  and  recommending  it 
from  its  natural  beauty.  Looking  over  the 
letters  of  my  correspbndents,  1  find  one  which 
celebrates  this  treatise*  and  recommends  it  to 
my  readers. 

'  To  tht  Guardian, 
'SIR, 
'  I  think  I  have  somewhere  read,  in  the 
writings  of  one  whom  I  take  to  be  a  friend  of 
yours,  a  saying  which  struck  me  vei^  much, 
and  as  1  remember,  it  was  to  this  purpose 
*'  The  existence  of  a  God  is  so  far  from  beio^ 
a  thing  that  wants  to  be  proved,  that  1  think 
it  is  the  only  thing  of  which  we  are  certain.*' 
This  is  a  spright^  and  just  expression ;  how- 
ever, 1  dare  say,  you  will  not  be  displeased  that 
I  put  you  in  miikl  of  saying  something  on  the 
Demonstration  of  the  bishop  of  Cambray.  A 
man  of  bis  talents  views  all  things  in  a  light 
different  from  that  in  which  ordinary  men  sea 
them,  and  the  devout  disposition  of  his  soul 
turns  all  these  talents  to  the  improvepneat  of 
the  pleasures  of  a  good  life.  His  style  clot  bet 
philosophy  in  a  dress  almost  poetic ;  and  bii 
readers  enjoy  in  full  perfection  the  advantage, 
while  they  are  reading  him,  of  being  what  he 
is.  The  pleasing  representation  of  the  animal 
powers  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  and  hie 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  man  with  the 
addition  of  reason  in  the  subsequent  discourse^ 
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impresses  upon  the  mind  a  stronip  satifactlon 
ID  itself,  and  gratitade  towards  Him  who  be^ 
stowed  that  superiority  over  the  brute-world. 
These  thou^ts  had  such  an  efibet  upon  the 
author  himself,  that  he  has  ended  his  discourse 
with  a  prayer.  This  adoration  has  a  sublimity 
in  it  befitting^  his  character,  and  the  emotions 
of  hu  heart  flow  from  wisdom  and  knowled^. 
1  thought  it  would  be  proper  for  a  Saturday's 
paper,  and  have  translated  it  to  make  you  a 
present  of  it.  I  have  not,  as  the  translator 
was  obliged  to  do,  confined  myself  to  an  exact 
version  from  the  original,  but  have  endeavoured 
to  express  the  spirit  of  it,  by  taking  the  liberty 
to  render  his  thoughts  in  such  t  way  as  I  should 
have  uttered  them  if  they  had  been  my  own. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  the  private  letters 
of  great  men  are  the  best  pictures  of  their 
souls;  but  certainly  their  private  devotions 
would  be  still  more  instructive,  and  I  know 
not  why  they  should  not  be  as  curious  and  en- 
tertaining. 

*  If  you  insert  this  prayer,  I  know  not  but  I 
may  send  you,  for  another  occasion,  one  used 
by  a  very  great  wit  of  the  last  age,  which  has 
allusions  to  the  errors  of  a  very  wild  life ;  and, 
I  believe  you  will  think  is  written  with  an 
uncommon  spirit.  The  person  whom  I  mean 
was  an  excellent  writer,  and  the  publication  of 
this  prayer  of  his  may  be,  perhaps,  some  kind 
of  antidote  against  the  infection  in  his  other 
writings.  But  this  supplication  of  the  bishop 
has  in  it  a  more  happy  and  untroubled  spirit ; 
it  is  (if  that  is  not  saying  something  too  fond) 
the  worship  of  an  angel  concerned  for  those 
who  had  fallen,  but  himself  still  in  the  state  of 
glory  and  innocence.  The  book  ends  with  an 
act  of  devotion,  to  this  effect. 

'  O  my  God,  if  the  greater  number  of  man- 
kind do  not  discover  thee  in  that  glorious  show 
of  nature  which  thou  hast  placed  before  our 
eyes,  it  is  not  because  thou  art  ftir  Irom  every 
one  of  us.  Thou  art  present  to  us  more  than 
any  olject  which  we  touch  with  our  hands; 
but  eur  senses,  and  the  passions  which  they 
produec  in  us,  turn  our  attention  from  thee. 
Thy  light  shines  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  but 
the  darkness  comprehends  it  not.  Thou,  O 
Lord,  dost  every  way  disphiy  thyself.  Thou 
shinest  in  all  thy  works,  but  art  not  regarded 


themselves.    Bot  alas!  the  very  gifts  which 
then  bestowest  upon   us  do  so  employ  oar 
thoughts,  that  they  hinder  us  from  perceiviog^ 
the  hand  which  conveys  them  to  us.    We  live 
by  thee,  and  yet  we  live  without  thinking  on 
thee ;  but,  O  £x>nl,  what  is  life  in  the  ign<»- 
rance  of  thee  1    A  dead  unactive  piece  of  mat- 
ter ;  a  flower  that  withers ;  a  river  that  glides 
away ;  a  palace  that  hastens  to  its  ruin ;   a 
picture  made  up  of  fading  colours  ;  a  mass  of 
shining  ore:  strike  our  imaginations  and  make 
us  sensible  of  their  existence.  We  regard  them 
as  ol^jects  capable  of  giving  as  pleasure,  not 
considering  that  thou  conveyest,  through  them, 
all  the  pleasure  which  we  imagine  they  give  us. 
Such  vain  empty  objects  that  are  only  the  sha- 
dows of  being,  are  proportioned  to  our  low  and 
groveling  thoughts.    That  beauty  which  thou 
bast  poured  out  on  thy  creation,  is  as  a  veil 
which  hides  thee  from  Our  e3res.    As  thou  art 
a  being  too  pure  and  exalted  to  pass  through 
our  senses,  thou  art  not  regarded  by  men,  who 
have  debased  their  nature,  and  have  made 
themselves  like  the  beasts  that  perish.     So  in- 
fatuated are  they,  that  notwithstanding  they 
know  what  is  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  have 
neither  sound,  nor  colour,  nor  smell,  nor  taste, 
nor  figure,  nor  any  other  sensible  quality,  they 
can  doubt  of  thy  existence,  because  thou  art 
not  apprehended  by  the  grosser  organs  of  sense. 
Wretches  that  we.  are  are !  we  ronsider  shadows 
as  realities,  and  truth  as  a  phantom.    That 
which  is  nothing,  is  all  to  us  ;  and  that  whidi 
is  all,  appears  to  us  nothing.    What  do  we  see 
in  all  nature  but  thee,  O  my  God  I    Thou  and 
only  thon,  appearest  in  every  thing.    When  I 
consider  thee,  O  Lord,  I  am  swallowed  up, 
and  lost  In  contemplation  of  thee.  £very  thing 
besides  thee,  even  my  own  existence,  vanishes 
and  disappears  in  the  contemplation  of  thee. 
I  am  kist  to  myself,  and  fall  into  nothing,  wbeo 
I  think  on  thee.    The  man  who  does  not  see 
thee,  has  beheld  nothing;  he  who  does  not 
taste  thee,  has  a  relbh  of  nothing;  his  being 
is  vain,  and  his  life  but  a  dream.    Set  up  thy- 
self, O  Lord,  set  up  thyself,  that  we  msiy  be- 
hold thee.    As  wax  consumes  before  the  fire, 
and  as  the  smoke  is  driven  away,  so  let  thine 
enemies  vanish  out  of  thy  presence.    How  un- 
happy is  that  soul  who,  without  the  sense  of 
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I  look  up  to  Thee,  who  art  the  God  of  my  life, 
and  my  portion  to  all  eternity.' 


No.  70.]      Monday^  June  1,  1713. 

mentiflqae  caincias  altw.     OvkL  Met.  lib.  i.  76. 

Of  tbooghts  ciilarg*d,  and  more  eulied  miod. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  taking  a  solitary  walk 
in  St.  Paul's,  1  indulged  my  thoughts  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  certain  analogy  between  that  fabric 
and  the  Christian  church  in  the  largest  sense. 
The  divine  order  and  economy  of  the  one 
seemed  to  be  emblematically  set  forth  by  the 
«u8t,  plain,  and  m^estic  architecture  of  the 
other.  And  as  the  one  consists  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  parts  united  in  the  same  regular  design, 
according  to  the  truest  art,  and  most  exact 
proportion  ;  so  the  other  contains  a  decent  sub^ 
ordination  of  members,  various  sacred  institu- 
tions, sublime  doctrines,  and  solid  precepts  of 
morality  digested  into  the  same  design,  and 
with  an  admirable  concurrence  tending  to  one 
view,  the  happiness  and  exaltation  of  human 
nature. 

In  the  midst  of  my  contemplation,  1  beheld 
a  fly  upon  one  of  the  pillars ;  and  it  straight- 
way came  into  my  head,  that  this  same  fly  was 
a  free-thinker.  For  it  required  some  compre- 
hension in  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  to  take  in 
at  one  view  the  various  parts  of  the  building, 
in  order  to  observe  their  symmetry  and  design. 
But  to  the  fly,  whose  prospect  was  confined  to 
a  little  part  of  one  of  the  stones  of  a  single 
pillar,  the  joint  beauty  of  the  whole,  or  the 
distinct  use  of  its  parts,  were  inconspicuous, 
and  nothing  could  appear  but  small  inequalities 
in  the  surface  of  the  hewn  stone,  which  in  the 
view  of  that  insect  seemed  so  many  deformed 
rocks  and  precipices. 

The  thoughts  of  a  free-thinker  are  employed 
on  certain  minute  particularities  of  religion, 
the  difficulty  of  a  single  text,  or  the  unaccount- 
ableness  of  some  step  of  Providence  or  point 
of  doctrine  to  his  narrow  faculties,  without 
comprehending  the  scope  and  design  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  perfection  to  which  it  raiseth  hu- 
man nature,  the  light  it  hath  shed  abroad  in 
the  world,  and  the  close  connexion  it  hath  as 
well  with  the  good  of  public  societies,  as  with 
that  of  particular  persons. 

I'his  raised  in  me  some  reflections  on  that 
fiame  or  dibposition  which  is  called  '  largeness 
of  mind,'  its  necessity  towards  forming  a  true 
judgment  of  things,  and  where  the  soul  is  not 
incurably  stinted  by  nature,  what  are  the  like- 
liest methods  to  give  it  enlargement. 

It  is  evident  that  philosophy  doth  open  and 
enlarge  the  miod,  by  the  general  views  to  which 
men  are  habituated  in  that  study,  and  by  the 
routemplation  of  more  numerous  and  distant 
objects,  than  fall  within  the  sphere  of  mankind 
in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  Hence  it  comes  I 


to  pass,  that  philosophers  Judge  of  most  things 
very  difl^erently  from  the  vulgar.  Some  in* 
stances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  th^  Theietetus 
of  Plato,  where  Socrates  makes  the  following 
remarks,  among  others  of  th€  like  nature. 

'  When  a  philosopher  hears  ten  thousand 
acres  mentioned  as  a  great  estate,  he  looks 
upon  it  as  an  inconsiderable  spot,  having  been 
used  to  contemplate  the  whole  globe  of  earth. 
Or  when  he  beholds  a  man  elated  with  the  no- 
bility of  his  race,  because  he  can  reckon  a  series 
of  seven  rich  ancestors ;  the  philosopher  thinks 
him  a  stupid  ignorant  fellow,  whose  mind  can- 
not  reach  to  a  general  view  of  human  nature, 
which  would  show  him  that  we  have  all  innu- 
merable ancestors,  among  whom  are  crowds  of 
rich  and  poor,  kings  and  slaves,  Greeks  and 
barbarians.'  Thus  far  Socrates,  who  was  ac- 
counted wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  heathens, 
for  notions  which  approach  the  nearest  to 
Christianity. 

As  all  parts  and  branches  of  philosophy,  or 
speculative  knowledge,  are  useful  in  that  re- 
spect, astronomy  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  re- 
medy a  little  and  narrow  spirit.  In  that  science 
there  are  good  reasons  assigned  to  prove  the 
sua  a  hundred  thousand  times  bigger  than  our 
earth,  and  the  distance  of  the  stars  so  prodigious, 
that  a  cannon-bullet  continuing  in  its  ordinary 
rapid  motion,  would  not  arrive  from  hence  at 
the  nearest  of  them  in  the  space  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  years.  These  ideas  wonder- 
fully dilate  and  expand  the  mind.  There  is 
something  in  the  immensity  of  this  distance 
that  shocks  and  overwhelms  the  imagination  ; 
it  is  too  big  for  the  g^rasp  of  a  human  intellect : 
estates,  provinces,  and  kingdoms,  vanish  at  its 
presence.  It  were  to  be  wished  a  certain 
prince,*  who  hath  encouraged  the  study  of  it 
in  his  subjects,  had  been  himself  a  proficient 
in  astronomy.  This  might  have  showed  him 
how  mean  an  ambition  that  was,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  small  part  of  what  is  itself  but  a 
point,  in  respect  to  that  part  of  the  universe 
which  lies  within  our  view. 

But  the  Christian  religion  ennobleth  and  en- 
lai^th  the  mind  beyond  any  other  profession 
or  science  whatsoever.  Upon  that  scheme,  while 
the  earth,  and  the  transient  enjoyments  of  this 
life,  shrink  into  the  narrowest  dimensions,  and 
are  accounted  as  *  the  dust  of  a  balance,  the 
drop  of  >  bucket,  yea,  less  than  nothing,'  the 
intellectual  world  opens  wider  to  our  view. 
The  perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  nature  and 
excellence  of  virtue,  the  dignity  of  the  human 
soul,  are  displayed  in  the  largest  characters. 
The  mind  of  man  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
different  nature  of  its  objects ;  it  is  contracted 
and  debased  by  being  conversant  in  little  and 
low  things,  and  feels  a  proportionable  enlai^ge- 
ment  arising  from  the  contemplatk>n  of  these 
great  and  sublime  ideas. 
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The  grvatness  of  things  U  comparative  ;  and 
thii  docs  not  only  hold  in  respect  of  extension, 
but  likewise  in  respect  of  dignity,  duration, 
and  all  kinds  of  perfection.  Astronomy  opens 
the  mind,  and  alters  our  judgment,  with  re- 
gard to  the  magnitude  of  extended  beings; 
but  Christianity  produceth  a  universal  great- 
ness of  soul.  Philosophy  increaseth  our  views 
in  every  respect,  hut  Christianity  extends  them 
to  a  degree  beyond  the  light  of  nature. 

How  mean  must  the  most  exalted  potentate 
upon  earth  appear  to  that  eye  which  takes  in 
innumerable  orders  of  blessed  spirits,  differing 
in  glory  and  perfection !  How  little  must  the 
amusements  of  sense,  and  the  ordinary  oc- 
cupations of  mortal  men,  seem  to  one  who  is 
engaged  in  so  noble  a  pursuit,  as  the  assimila- 
tion of  himself  to  the  Deity,  which  is  the  pro- 
per employment  of  every  Christian  ^    .      * 

And  the  improvement  which  grows  from  ha- 
bituating the  mind  to  the  comprehensive  views 
of  religion  must  not  be  thought  wholly  to  re- 
gard the  understanding.  Nothing  is  of  greater 
force  to  subdue  the  inordinate  motions  of  the 
heart,  and  to  regulate  the  will.  Whether  a 
roan  be  actuated  by  hb  passions  or  his  reason, 
these  are  first  wrought  upon  by  some  ol^ect, 
which  stirs  the  soul  in  proportion  to  its  appa- 
rent dimensions.  Hence  irreligious  men,  whose 
short  prospects  are  filled  with  earth,  and  sense, 
and  mortal  life,  are  invited,  by  these  mean 
ideas,  to  actions  proportionably  little  and  low. 
But  a  mind,  whose  views  are  enlightened  and 
extended  by  religion,  is  animated  to  nobler 
pursuits  by  more  sublime  and  remote  objects. 

There  is  not  any  instance  of  weakness  in  the 
free-thinkers  that  raises  my  indignation  more, 
than  their  pretending  to  ridicule  Christians, 
as  men  of  narrow  understandings,  and  to  pass 
themselves  upon  the  world  for  persons  of  su- 
perior sense,  and  more  enlarged  views.  But  I 
leave  it  to  any  impartial  man  to  judge  which 
hath  the  nobler  sentiments,  which  the  greater 
views ;  he  whose  notions  are  stinted  to  a  few 
miserable  inlets  of  sense,  or  he  whose  senti- 
ments are  raised  above  the  common  taste,  by 
the  anticipation  of  those  delights  which  will 
satiate  the  soul,  when  the  whole  capacity  of 
her  nature  is  branched  out  into  new  faculties  ? 
He  who  looks  for  nothing  beyond  this  short 
span  of  duration,  or  he  whose  aims  are  co-ex* 
tended  with  the  endless  length  of  eternity? 


Ko  beatf,  of  more  poteoleiis  nae* 
Jn  th«  HerclnUn  rurctt  lieti 
ViHT  flrroer  la  Nomldia  bred. 
With  Carttaagc  were  in  tiiiunph  kd. 


1  QOBfnoN  not  but  my  country  customers 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  me  complain  that  this 
town  is,  of  late  years,  very  much  infested  with 
lions :  and  will  perhaps,  look  upon  it  as  a 
strange  piece  of  news  when  I  assure  them  that 
there  are  many  of  these  beasts  of  prey,  who 
walk  our  streets  io  broad  day-light,  beating 
about  frpm  coffee-house  to  coffee-house,  and 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour. 

To  unriddle  this  paradox,  I  must  acquaint 
my  rural  reader  that  we  polite  men  of  the  town 
give  the  name  of  a  lion  to  any  one  that  is  a 
great  man's  spy.  And  whereas  1  cannot  dis- 
charge my  office  of  Guardian  without  setting 
a  mark  on  such  a  noxious  animal,  and  cautk>n- 
ing  my  wards  against  him,  I  design  this  whole 
paper  as  an  essay  upon  the  political  lion. 

It  has  cost  me  a  great  dea^  of  time  to  dis- 
cover the  reason  of  this  appellation,  but  after 
many  disquisitions  and  conjectures  on  so  ob- 
scure a  sul^ect,  I  find  there  are.  two  accounts 
of  it  more  satisfactory  than  the  rest.  In  the 
republic  of  Venice,  which  has  been  always  the 
mother  of  politics,  there  are  near  the  doge's 
palace  several  large  figures  of  lions  curiously 
wrought  in  marble,  with  mouths  gaping  in  a 
most  enormous  manner.  Those  who  have  a 
mind  to  give  the  state  any  private  intelligence 
of  what  passes  in  the  city,  put  their  hands  into 
the  mouth  of  one  of  these  lions,  and  convey 
into  it  a  paper  of  such  private  informations  as 
any  way  regard  the  interest  or  safety  of  the 
commonwealth.  By  this  means  all  the  secrets 
of  state  come  out  of  the  lion's  mouth.  The 
informer  is  concealed ;  it  is  the  lion  that  tells 
every  thing.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  misma- 
nagement in  office,  or  a  murmur  in  conversa- 
tion, which  the  lion  does  not  acquaint  the 
government  with.  For  this  reason,  say  the 
learned,  a  spy  is  very  properiy  distingubbed 
by  the  name  of  lion. 

I  must  confess  this  etymology  is  plausible 
enough,  and  1  did  for  some  time  acquiesce  in 
It,  till  about  a  year  or  two  ago  I  met  with  a 
little  manusoript  which  sets  this  whole  matter 
in  a  clear  light.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, says  my  author,  the  renowned  Walsiojc- 
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or  no.  6y  this  means  be*  became  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  private  intelligence,  and  so 
sig^ixed  bimself  in  the  capacity  of  a  spy, 
that  from  bis  time  a  master-spy  goes  under 
tbe  name  of  a  lion. 

Walsingham  bad  a  most  excellent  penetra- 
tion, and  never  attempted  to  turn  any  roan 
into  a  lion  whom  be  did  not  see  bigbly  qua- 
lified for  it  wben  be  was  in  bis  buman  'con- 
dition. Indeed  tbe  speculative  men  of  those 
tiroes  say  of  bim,  that  be  would  now  and  then 
play  them  off,  and  expose  them  a  little  unmer- 
cifully ;  but  that,  in  my  opinion,  seems  only 
good  policy,  for  otherwise  they  might  set  up 
for  men  again,  when  they  thought  fit,  and 
desert  bis  service.  But  however,  though  in 
that  very  corrupt  age  be  made  use  of  these 
animals,  he  bad  a  great  esteem  for  true  men, 
and  always  exerted  the  highest  generosity  in 
offering  them  more,  wit,bout  asking  terms  of 
them,  and  doing  more  for  them  out  of  mere 
respect  for  their  talents,  though  against  him, 
than  they  could  expect  from  any  other  minister 
whom  th^  had  served  never  so  conspicuously, 
lliis  made  Raleigh  (who  profest  bimself  bis 
oppooeot)  say  one  day  to  a  fnend, '  Pox  take 
this  Walsingbam,  he  baffles  every  body;  he 
won't  so  much  as  let  a  man  bate  bim  in  pri- 
vate.' True  it  is,  that  by  the  wanderings, 
roarings,  and  lurkingt  of  his  lions,  he  knew 
the  way  to  every  man  breathing,  who  bad 
not  a  contempt  for  the  world  itself.  He  had 
*ions  rampant  whom  he  ^ised  for  tbe  service 
of  tbe  church*  and  couchaat  who  were  to  lie 
down  for  tbe  queen.  They  were  so  much  at 
command,  that  the  couchant  would  act  as 
tbe  rampant,  and  the  rampant  as  couchant, 
without  being  tbe  least  out  of  countenance, 
and  all  this  within  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Walstogham  had  tbe  pleasantest  life  in  the 
world ;  for,  by  the  force  of  his  power  and  in- 
telligence, he  saw  men  as  tbey  really  were,  and 
not  as  tbe  worid  thought  of  them :  all  this  was 
principally  brought  about  by  feeding  his  lions 
well,  or  keeping  tbem  hungry,  according  to 
their  different  constitutions. 

Having  giving  this  short,  but  necessary  ac- 
count of  this  statesman  and  bis  barber,  who, 
like  tbe  tailor  in  Shakspeare*8  Pyramus  and 
Thysbe,  was  a  man  made  as  other  men  are, 
notwithstanding  be  was  a  nominal  lion,  I  shall 
proceed  to  tbe  description  of  this  strange 
species  of  creatures.  Ever  since  the  wise  Wal- 
singbam  was  secretary  in  this  nation,  our 
statesmen  are  said  to  have  encouraged  tbe 
breed  among  us,  as  very  well  knowing  that  a 
lion  in  our  British  arms  is  one  of  tbe  supporters 
of  tbe  crown,  and  that  it  is  impossiUe  for  a 
government,  in  which  there  are  such  a  variety 
of  factions  and  intrigues,  to  subsist  without 
this  necessary  animal. 

A  lion,  or  master-spy,  bath  sevtral  jack-calb 


under  bim»  who  are  bis  retailers  in  intelligence; 
and  bring  him  in  materials  for  his  report ;  bis 
chief  haunt  is  a  coffee-bouse,  and  as  bis  voice 
is  exceeding  strong,  it  aggravates  tbe  sound  of 
every  thing  it  repeats. 

As  tbe  lion  generally  thirsts  after  blood,  and 
is  of  a  fierce  and  cruel  nature,  there  are  no 
secrets  which  be  hunts  after  with  more  delight, 
than  those  that  cut  off  beads,  bang,  draw,  and 
quarter,  or  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  person  who 
becomes  bis  prey.  If  he  gegs  tbe  wind  of  any 
word  or  action  that  may  do  a  man  good,  it  is 
not  for  his  purpose,  he  quits  the  cbace  and 
falls  into  a  more  agreeable  scent. 

He  discovers  a  wonderful  sagacity  in  seeking 
after  bis  prey.  He  couches  and  frisks  about 
in  a  thousand  sportful  motions  to  draw  it  within 
his  reach,  and  has  a  particular  way  of  imitating 
the  sound  of  tbe  creature  whom  he  would  en- 
snare ;  an  artifice  to  be  met  with  in  no  beast 
of  prey,  except  tbe  bysena  and  the  political 
lion. 

You  seldom  see  a  cluster  of  newsmongers 
without  a  lion  in  tbe  midst  of  tbem.  He  never 
misses  taking  bis  stand  within  ear-shot  of  one 
of  those  little  ambitious  men  who  set  up  for 
orators  in  places  of  public  resort.  If  there  is  a 
whispering-bole,  or  any  public-spirited  corner 
in  a  coffeehouse,  you  never  fail  of  seeing  a 
lion  couched  upon  his  elbow  in  some  part  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

A  lion  is  particularly  addicted  to  the  perusal 
of  every  loose  paper  that  lies  in  his  way.  He  ap- 
pears more  than  ordinary  attentive  to  what  he 
reads,  while  be  listens  to  those  who  are  about 
him.  He  takes  up  the  Post- man,  and  snufik 
the  candle  that  he  may  hear  the  better  by  it.  I 
have  seen  a  lion  pore  upon  a  single  paragraph 
in  an  old  gasatte  for  two  hours  together,  if  bis 
neighbours  have  been  talking  all  that  while. 

Having  given  a  full  description  of  this  mon- 
ster, for  the  benefit  of  such  innocent  persons 
as  may  fall  into  his  walks,  1  shall  apply  a  word 
or  two  to  tbe  lion  bimself,  whom  I  would  desire 
to  consider  that  be  Is  a  creature  bated  both  by 
God  and  man,  and  regarded  with  tbe  utmost 
contempt  even  by  such  as  make  use  of  bim. 
Hangmen  and  executioners  are  necessary  in  a 
state,  and  so  may  the  animal  I  have  been  here 
mentioning ;  but  bow  despicable  is  tbe  wretch 
that  takes  on  him  so  vile  an  employment? 
There  is  scarce  a  being  that  would  not  suffer 
by  a  comparison  with  him,  except  that  being 
only  who  acts  the  same  kind  of  part,  and  is 
both  tbe  tempter  and  accuser  of  mankind. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Ironside  has,  within  five  weeks 
last  past,  muasled  three  lions,  gorged  five,  and 
killed  one.  On  Monday  next  tbe  skin  of  tbe 
dead  one  will  be  bung  up  in  terrorem,  at 
Button's  coffee-bouse,  over  against  Tom's  in 
Covent-Garden.  •^ 
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In  vMam  llberta*  eseklit,  cc  Yim 

Dffnm  kft  refi  —  Hor.  An  Pml  ver.  8BB. 


—  Its  lilwrtjr  WM  torned  to  rage; 

Sodi  rage  asdva  powV  was  ft>rc*d  to  taiDe.-Ore0cA. 

Oxford  is  a  place  which  I  am  more  itiqui- 
Bitive  about  than  eyen  that  of  my  nativity; 
and  when  I  have  an  account  of  any  sprightly 
saying,  or  rising^  f^iiis  from  thence,  it  brin^ 
my  own  youthful  days  into  my  mind,  and 
throws  me  forty  years  baclc  intp  life.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  that  I  have  thought  myself  a  little 
neglected  of  late  by  Jack  Liaard,  from  whom 
I  used  to  hear  at  least  once  a  week.  The  last 
post  brou'ght  me  his  excuse,  which  is,  that  he 
hath  been  wholly  taken  up  in  preparing  some 
exercises  for  the  theatre.  He  tells  me  like- 
wise, that  the  talk  there  is  about  a  public  act, 
and  that  the  gay  part  of  the  university  have 
great  expectation  of  a  Terrae-filius,  who  is  to 
lash  and  stkig  all  the  world  in  a  satyrical 
speech.  Against  the  great  licence  which  hath 
heretofore  been  taken  in  these  libels,  he  ex- 
presses himself  with  such  humanity,  as  is  very 
unusual  in  a  young  person,  and  ought  to  be 
cherished  and  admired.  For  my  own  part, 
I  so  far  agree  with  him,  that  if  the  university 
permits  a  thing,  which  I  think  much  better  let 
alone;  I  hope  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ap- 
point a  proper  person  for  that  office,  will  take 
care  that  be  utter  nothing  unbecoming  a  gen- 
tleman, a  scholar,  and  a  Christian.  Moreover, 
I  would  have  them  consider  that  their  learned 
body  hath  already  enemies  enough,  who  are 
prepared  to  aggravate  all  irreverent  insiou- 
afions,  and  to  interpret  all  oblique  indecencies, 
who  will  triumph  in  such  a  victory,  and  bid  the 
university  thank  herself  for  the  consequences. 

In  my  time  I  remember  the  Terras-filius 
contented  himself  with  being  bitter  upon  the 
pope,  or  chastising  the  Turk;  and  raised  a 
serious  and  manly  mirth,  and  adapted  to  the 
dignity  of  his  auditory,  by  exposing  the  false 
reasoning  of  the  heretic,  or  ndiculing  the 
clumsy  pretenders  to  genius  and  politeness. 
In  the  jovial  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second, 
wherein  never  did  more  wit  or  more  ribaldry 
abound,  the  fashion  of  being  arch  upon  all  that 
was  grave,  and  waggish  upon  the  ladies,  crept 
into  our  seats  of  learning  upon  these  occasions, 
lliis  was  managed  grossly  and  awkwardly 
enough,  in  a  place  where  the  general  plainness 
and  simplicity  of  manners  could  ill  bear  the 
mention  of  such  crimes,  as  in  courts  and  great 
cities  are  called  by  the  specious  names  of  air 
and  gallantry.  It  is  to  roe  amazing,  that  ever 
any  man,  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue 
and  humanity,  should  so  far  cast  off  all  shame 
and  tenderness,  as  to  stand  up  in  the  face  of 
thousands,  and  utter  such  contumelies  as  I  have 
read  and  heard  of.   Let  such  a  one  know  that 


be  Is  making  fools  meny/and  wbe  men  tick; 
and  that,  in  the  eye  of  conskJeriug  persons,  be 
hath  less  compunction  than  the  common  hang- 
man, and  less  shame  than  a  prostitute. 

Infamy  is  so  cutting  an  evil,  that  most  per- 
sons who  have  'any  elevation  of  soul,  think  tC 
worse  than  death.  Those  who  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  revenge  it,  often  pine  away  in 
anguish,  and  loath  tbeir  being ;  and  those  who 
have,  enjoy  no  rest  till  they  have  vengeance. 
I  shall  therefore  make  it  the  business  of  this 
paper  to  show  how  base  and  ungenerous  it  is 
to  traduce  the  women,  and  how  dangeroos 
to  espose  men  of  learning  and  character^  who 
have  generally  been  the  subjects  of  these  in- 
vectives. 

It  hath  been  often  said,  that  women  seen 
formed  to  soften  the  boisterous  passions,  and 
sootb  the  cares  and  ansieties  to  which  men 
are  exposed  in  the  many  perpleifities  of  life. 
That  having  weaker  bodies,  and  less  strength 
of  mind  than  man,  nature  hath  poured  out 
her  charms  upon  them,  and  given  them  such 
tenderness  of  heart,  that  the  most  delicate  de- 
light we  receive  from  them  is,  in  thinking  them 
entirely  ours,  and  under  our  protectkm.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  all  natk>ns  have  paid  « 
decent  homage  to  this  weaker  and  lovelier  part 
of  the  ratronal  creation,  in  propoKion  to  their 
removal  from  savageoess  and  barbarism.  Chas- 
tity and  truth  are  the  only  due  returns  that 
that  they  can  make  for  this  generous  dispo- 
sition in  the  nobler  sex.  For  beauty  is  so  far 
from  satisfying  us  of  itself,  that  whenever  we 
think  that  it  is  communicated  to  others,  we 
behold  it  with  regret  and  disdain.  Whoever 
therefore  rubs  a  woman  of  her  reputation;  de- 
spoils a  poor  defenceless  creature  of  all  that 
makes  her  valuable,  turns  her  beauty  into 
loathsomeness,  and  leaves  her  fHendless,  aban- 
doned, and  uniione.  There  are  many  tempers 
so  soft  that  the  least  calumny  gives  them  pains 
they  are  not  able  to  bear.  They  give  them- 
selves up  to  strange  fears,  gloomy  reflections, 
and  deep  melancholy.  How  savage  must  he 
be,  who  can  sacrifice  the  quiet  of  such  a  mind 
to  a  transient  burst  of  mirth  1  Let  him  who 
wantonly  sports  away  the  peace  of  a  poor  lady- 
consider  what  dbcord  he  sows  in  families ;  bow 
often  he  wrings  the  heart  of  a  hoary  parent ; 
how  often  he  rouses  the  fury  of  a  jealous  hus- 
band ;  how  he  extorts  from  the  abused  woman 
curses,  perhaps  not  unheard,  and  poured  out 
in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul !  What  weapons 
hath  she  wherewith  to  repel  such  an  outrage ! 
How  shall  she  oppose  her  softness  and  tmb** 
cility  to  the  hardened  forehead  of  a  coward 
who  hath  trampled  upon  weakness  that  could 
not  resist  him !  to  a  buffoon,  who  bath  slan- 
dered innocence  to  raise  the  laughter  of  fools ! 
who  hath  *  scattered  firebrands,  arrows,  and 
deaths,  and  said,  am  1  nut  in  sport  1* 
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lirevereot  reflections  upon  men  of  learning 
and  note,  if  their  ebaracter  be  sacred,  do  great 
disservice  to  religion,  and  betray  a  vile  mind 
in  the  author.  1  have  therefore  always  thought 
with  indignation  upon  that  '  accuser  of  the 
brethren,'  the  famous  antiquary,*  whose  em- 
ployment it  was  for  several  years,  to  rake  up 
all  the  ill-natured  stories  that  had  'ever  been 
fastened  upon  celebrated  men,  and  transmit 
them  to  posterity  with  cruel  industry,  and 
malicious  joy.  Though  the  good  men,  ill-used, 
may  out  of  a  meek  and  Christian  disposition, 
so  far  subdue  their  natural  resentment,  as  to 
neglect  and  forgive;  yet  the  inventors  of  such 
calumnies  will  find  generous  persons,  whose 
braveiy  of  mind  makes  them  think  themselves 
proper  instruments  to  chastise  such  insolence. 
And  I  have  in  my  time,  more  than  once  known 
the  discipline  of  the  blanket  administered  to 
the  offenders,  and  all  their  slanders  answered 
by  that  kind  of  syllogism  which  the  ancient 
Romans  called  the  argumenium  badHinutn* 

J  have  less  compassion  for  men  of  sprightly 
parts  and  genius,  whose  characters  are  played 
upon,  because  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
revenge  themselves  tenfold.  But  1  think  of 
all  the  classes  of  mankind,  they  are  the  most 
pardonable  if  they  pay  the  slanderer  in  his  own 
coin.  For  their  names  being  already  blazed 
abroad  in  the  world,  the  least  blot  thrown  upon 
them  is  displayed  far  and  wide ;  and  they  have 
this  sad  privilege  above  the  men  in  obscurity, 
that  the  dishonour  travels  as  far  as  their  fame. 
To  be  even  therefore  with  their  enemy,  they 
are  but  too  apt  to  diffuse  his  infamy  as  far  as 
their  own  reputation ;  and  perhaps  triumph  io 
secret,  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
liis  name  the  scoff  and  derision  of  after-ages. 
This,  1  say,  they  are  too  apt  to  do.  For  some- 
times they  resent  the  exposing  of  their  little 
affectations  or  slips  in  writing,  as  much  as 
wounds  upon  their  honour.  The  first  are  trifles 
they  should  laugh  away,  but  the  latter  deserves 
their  utmost  severity. 

1  must  confess  a  warmth  against  the  buf- 
fooneries mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  at  they  have  so  many  circumstances  to 
aggravate  their  guilt.  A  licence  for  a  man  to 
stand  up  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  in  a 
grave  decent  habit,  and  audaciously  vent  his 
obloquies  against  the  doctors  of  our  church, 
and  directors  of  our  young  nobility,  gentry 
and  clergy,  in  their  hearing  and  before  their 
eyes :  to  throw  calumnies  upon  poor  defence- 
less women,  and  offend  their  ears  with  nauseous 
ribaldry,  ai.4  name  their  names  at  length  in  a 
public  theatre,  when  a  queen  is  upon  the  throne : 
such  a  licence  as  this  never  yet  gained  ground 
in  our  playhouses ;  and  I  hope  will  not  need  a 


•  Anthony  Wood,  author  of  th  /rtnenie  Oxonienib,  a 
valuable  collectioo  of  tha  lives  of  writeri  and  bMiopa  edu- 
mtad  at  Oxford,  8  voli.  folio,  16^1. 


law  to  forbid  it.  Were  I  to  advi«e  in  this 
matter,  1  should  represent  to  the  orator  how 
noble  a  field  there  lay  before  him  for  panegyric ; 
what  a  happy  opportunity  he  had  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  great  men  who  once  were  of  that 
famous  body,  or  now  shine  forth  in  it ;  nor 
should  I  neglect  to  insinuate  the  advantages 
he  might  propose  by  gaining  their  friendship, 
whose  worth,  by  a  contrary  treatment,  he  will 
be  imagined  either  not  to  know,  or  to  envy. 
This  might  rescue  the  name  from  scandal ; 
and  if,  as  it  ought,  this  performance  turned 
solely  upon  matters  of  wit  and  learning,  it 
might  have  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the 
first  productions  <»f  the  magnificent  printing 
house,  just  erected  at  Oxford. 

This  paper  is  written  with  a  design  to  mako 
my  journey  to  Oxford  agreeable  to  me,  where 
I  design  to  be  at  the  Public  Act.  If  my  advioa 
is  neglected,  1  shall  not  scruple  to  insert  in 
the  Guardian  whatever  the  men  of  letters  and 
genius  transmit  to  me,  in  their  own  vindication; 
and  I  hereby  promise  that  1  myself  will  draw 
my  pen  in  defence  of  all  ii^ured  women. 


No.  73.]     Thur$day,  June  4,  1713. 


In  amore  luec 


omnia. 

Ter.  Eon.  Act.  1.  Sc.  1. 


All  these  (hiiiss  are  inflcpnrablti  from  luvc. 

It  is  a  .matter  of  great  concern  that  there 
come  so  many  letters  to  me,  wherein  1  see 
parents  make  love  for  their  children,  and, 
without  any  manner  of  regard  to  the  season  of 
life,  and  the  respective  interests  of  their  pro- 
geny, judge  of  their  future  happiness  by  the 
rules  of  ordinary  commerce.  When  a  man 
falls  in  love  in  some  families,  they  use  him  as 
if  his  bnd  was  mortgaged  to  them,  and  he 
cannot  discharge  himself,  but  by  really  making 
it  the  same  thing  in  an  unreasonable  settle- 
ment, or  foregoing  what  is  dearer  to  him  than 
his  estate  itself.  These  extortioners  are  of  all 
others  the  most  cruel,  and  the  sharks,  who 
prey  upon  the  inadvertency  of  young  heirs,  are 
more  pardonable  than  those  who  trespass  upon 
the  good  opinion  of  those  who  treat  with  them 
upon  the  foot  of  choice  and  respect.  The  fol- 
lowing letters  may  place  in  the  reader's  view 
uneasinesses  of  this  sort,  which  nay  perhaps 
be  useful  to  some  under  the  cireumstances 
mentioned  by  my  correspondents. 

'  To  tester  Jromuiw,  Esq. 
From  a  cerlain  town  in  Cumberland^  May  31. 

«  VENERABLE  SIR, 
'  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  universal 
satisfaction  your  precautions  give  in  a  country 
so  far  north  as  ours ;  and  indeed  it  were  im- 
pertinent to  expatiate  in  a  case  that  is  by  no 
means  particular  to  ourselves,  all  mankind^ 
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nbo  wish  well  to  one  unotber,  beio;  equally 
concerned  in  their  success.  However,  as  all 
nations  have  not  the  s^nius,  and  each  parti- 
cular man  has  bis  different  views  and  taste, 
we  northerns  cannot  but  acknowledge  our  ob- 
ligiatiuus  in  a  more  especial  manner,  for  your 
matrimonial  precautions,  which  we  more  im- 
mediately are  interested  in.  Our  climate  has 
ever  been  recorded  as  friendly  to  the  conti- 
nuation of  our  kind;  and  the  ancient  histories 
are  not  more  full  of  their  Goths  and  Vandals, 
that  in  swarms  overspread  all  Europe,  than 
modem  story  of  its  Yorkshire  hostlers  and  at- 
torneys, who  are  remarkably  eminent  and  be- 
neficial in  every  market-town,  and  most  inns 
of  this  kingdom*  I  shall  not  here  presume  to 
^nter,  with  the  ancient  sages,  into  a  particular 
reasoning  upon  the  ease,  as  whether  it  proceeds 
from  the  sold  temper  of  the  air,  or  the  parti* 
cular  constitutions  of  the  persons,  or  both ; 
from  the  fuhionab&e  want  of  artifice  in  the 
women,  and  their  entire  satisfaction  in  one 
conquest  only,  or  the  happy  ignorance  in  the 
men,  of  those  southern  vices  which  effeminate 
mankind. 

*  From  this  encomium,  I  do  not  question 
but  by  this  time  you  infer  me  happy  already 
in  the  legal  possession  of  some  fair  one,  or  in 
a  propable  way  of  being  so.  But  alas !  neither 
is  my  case,  and  from  the  cold  damp  which  this 
minute  seiies  upon  my  heart,  1  presage  never 
will.  What  shall  I  do  ?  To  complajn  here  is 
to  talk  to  winds,  or  mortals  as  regardless  as 
they.  The  tempestuous  storms  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  are  not  more  relentless, 
or  the  crags  more  deaf,  than  the  old  gentle- 
man is  to  my  sight  and  prayers.  Tlie  lovely 
Pastorella  indeed  hears  and  gently  sighs,  but 
it  IS  only  to  increase  my  tortures ;  she  is  too 
dutifol  to  disobey  a  father ;  and  I  neither  able, 
nor  forward,  to  receiire  her  by  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience. 

'  As  to  myself,  my  humour,  until  this  acci- 
dent to  ruffle  it,  has  ever  been  gay  and  thought- 
less, perpetually  toying  amongst  the  women, 
dancing  briskly,  and  singing  softly.  For  I  take 
k,  more  men  miscarry  amongst  them  for  hav- 
kig  too  much  than  too  little  understanding. 
Pastorella  seems  willing  to  relieve  me  from 
my  frights ;  and  by  her  eonstant  carriage,  by 
admitting  my  visits  at  all  hours,  has  convinced 
all  hereabouts  of  my  happiness  with  her,  and 
occasioned  a  total  defection  amongst  her  for- 
mer lovers,  to  my  infinite  contentment.  Ah ! 
Mr.  Ironside,  could  you  but  see  in  a  calm 
evening  the  profusion  of  ease  and  tenderness 
oetwixt  us !  The  murmuring  river  that  glades 
gently  by,  the  cooing  turtles  In  the  neighbour- 
•ng  g^ves,  are  harsh  compared  to  her  more 
oinefiil  voice.  The  happy  pair,  first  joined  in 
Paradise,  not  more  enamoured  walked !  more 
sweetly  loved  *  But  alas !  what  is  all  this !  an 
hnigloary  joy,  in  which  we  trifle  away  our  pre- 


cious time,  without  coming  together  for  ever. 
That  must  di*pend  upon  the  old  gentleman, 
who  sees  I  cannut  live  without  bis  daughter, 
and  knows  I  cannot,  upon  bis  terms,  be  ever 
happy  with  her.  I  beg  of  you  to  said  for  us 
all  up  to  town  together,  that  we  may  be  beard 
before  you  (for  we  all  agree  in  a  deference  to 
your  judgment)  upon  these  heads.  Whether 
the  authority  of  a  father  should  not  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  liberty  of  a  free-bom  Eng- 
lish woman  ? 

'  Whether,  if  you  think  fit  to  Uke  the  old 
gentleman  into  your  care,  the  daughter  may 
not  choose  her  lover  for  her  Guardian  ? 

'  Whether  all  parents  are  not  obliged  to 
provide  fur  the  just  passions  of  their  children 
when  grown  up,  as  well  as  food  and  raiment 
in  their  tender  years  ? 

*  These  and  such  points  being  unsettled  in 
the  world,  are  cause  of  great  distraction,  and 
it  would  be  worthy  your  great  age  and  eipe- 
rience,  to  consider  them  distinctly  for  the  be- 
nefit of  domestic  life.  All  which,  most  vener- 
able Nestor,  is  humbly  submitted  by  all  your 
northern  friends,  as  well  as 

'  Your  most  obedient,  and 

*  devoted  humble  servant, 

«  PASTOR  FIDO.- 
'  UR.  IRONSIDE, 

*  We  who  subscribe  this,  are  man  and  wife, 
and  have  been  so  these  fifteen  years :  but  yoa 
must  know  we  have  quarrelled  twice  a  day  ever 
since  we  came  together,  and  at  the  same  tiaw 
have  a  very  tender  regard  for  one  another.  We 
observe  this  habitual  dlsputatk>n  has  an  iU 
effect  upon  our  children,  and  they  loee  their 
respect  towards  us  from  this  janclins  of  own. 
We  lately  entered  into  an  agreement;  that  Itmb 
that  time  forward,  when  either  should  fall  iafto 
passion,  the  pMty  nngry  sboold  go  into  as- 
other  room,  and  write  a  note  to  the  c»tber  by 
one  of  the  children,  and  the  person  writ  to, 
right  or  wrong,  beg  pardon ;  because  the  wri- 
ting to  avoM  passion,  is  in  itself  an  act  of  kind- 
ness. Thto  little  method,  with  the  smiles  of 
the  messengerSf  and  other  nameless  Inddentt 
in  the  management  of  this  correapondcnee 
with  the  next  room,  has  produced  inexpreasibk 
delight,  made  our  children  and  servants  cheer- 
ful under  our  care  and  protection,  and  made 
us  ourselves  sensible  of  a  thousand  good  qua- 
lities we  now  sae  in  each  other,  which  could 
not  before  shine  out,  because  of  oar  niitnal 
impatience. 

'  Your  humble  servants, 

«  PHIUP  AND  MART. 

*  p.  S.  Since  the  above,  my  wife  is  gone  out 
of  the  room,  and  writes  word  by  Billy*  that  she 
would  have  in  the  above  letter,  the  words 
"  jangling  of  ours,"  changed  into  the  words* 
*'  these  our  frequent  debates."  I  allow  of  the 
amendment,  and  desire  you  would  understand 
accordingly,  that  we  never  jangled^  but  west 
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into  frcqueiit  debates,  whidi  were  always  held 
ia  a  oommittee  of  the  whole  bouse.' 

*  Th  Ntstor  Jrontide,  Etq. 

«  SAGACIOUS  SIR, 

*  We  married  men  reckon  ourselves  under 
your  ward,  as  well  as  those  who  live  in  a  leM 
regular  condition.  You  must  know,  I  have  a 
wife,  who  is  one  of  those  i^ood  women  who  are 
never  very  an|^,  or  very  much  pleased.  My 
dear  is  rather  inclined  to  the  former,  and  will 
%ra1k  about  in  soliloquy,  droppme  sentences  to 
herself  of  manafement,  saying  '  she  will  say 
nothing^,  but  she  knows  when  her  bead  is  laid 
what—*'  and  the  rest  of  that  kind  of  half  ex- 
pressions. I  am  never  inquisitive  to  know 
what  is  her  grievance,  because  I  know  it  is 
only  constitution.  I  call  her  by  the  kind  ap- 
pellation of  My  Gentle  Murmur,  and  I  am  so 
used  to  hear  her,  that  I  believe  1  could  not 
sleep  without  it.  It  would  not, be  amiss  if  you 
communicated  this  to  the  public,  that  many 
who  think  their  wives  angry,  may  know  they 
are  only  not  pleased,  and  that  very  many  come 
into  this  world,  and  go  out  of  it  at  a  very  good 
old  age,  without  having  ever  been  much  trans- 
|K>rted  with  Joy  or  grief  in  their  whole  lives. 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

'ARTHUR  SMOOTH.' 
«  MOST  VfiNERABLB  NESTOR, 

*  I  am  now  three  and  twenty,  and  in  the 
utmost  perpleaity  how  to  behave  myself  towards 
a  gentleman  whom  my  father  has  admitted  to 
visit  me  as  a  lover.  I  plainly  perceive  my  father 
designs  to  take  advantage  of  his  passion  to- 
wards me,  and  require  terms  of  him  which  will 
make  him  fly  off.  I  have  orders  to  be  cold  to 
him  in  all  my  behaviour ;  but  if  jrou  insert  this 
letter  in  the  Guardian,  be  will  know  that  dis- 
tance is  constrained.  I  love  him  better  than 
life,  am  satisfied  with  the  offer  he  has  made, 
and  desire  him  to  stick  to  it,  that  he  may  not 
hereafter  think  he  has  purchased  me  too  dear. 
My  mother  knows  I  love  him,  so  that  my 
father  most  comply. 

Your  thankful  ward, 

•  SUSANNA 

*  P.  S.  I  give  my  service  to  him»  and  desire 


*  SIR,  Cunbridge,  May  31. 

*  You  having  been  pleased  to  take  notice  of 
what  you  conceived  excellent  in  some  of  our 
English  divines,  I  have  here  presumed  to  send 
a  specimen,  which,  if  J  am  not  mistaken,  may, 
for  acuteness  of  judgment,  ornament  of  speech, . 
and  true  sublime,  compare  with  any  of  the 
choicest  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  or  doc- 
tors of  the  church,  who  lived  nearest  to  the 
apostles*  times.  The  subject  is  no  less  than 
that  of  God  himself ;  and  the  design,  besides 
doing  some  honour  to  our  own  nation,  is  to 
show  by  a  fresh  example,  to  what  a  height  and 
strength  of  thought  a  person,  who  appears  not 
to  be  by  nature  endued  with  the  quickest  parts, 
may  arrive,  through  a  sincere  and  steady  prac- 
tice of  the  Christian  religion ;  I  mean,  as  taught 
and  administered  in  the  church  of  England  : 
which  will,  at  the  same  time,  prove  that  the 
force  of  spiritual  assistance  is  not  at  all  abated 
by  length  of  time,  or  the  iniquity  of  mankind ; 
but  that  if  men  were  not  wanting  to  them-  * 
selves,  and  (as  our  excellent  author  speaks) 
could  but  be  persuaded  to  conform  to  our 
church's  rules,  they  might  still  live  as  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  did,  and  come  short  of  none 
of  those  eminent  saints  for  virtue  and  holiness. 
The  author  from  whom  this  collection  is  made, 
is  bishop  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  serm.  I. 

•PHI  LOTH  BUS.' 

In  treating  upon  that  passage  in  the  book  of 
Exodus,  where  Moses  being  ordered  to  lead  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  he  asked  God 
what  name  he  should  mention  him  by  to  that 
people,  in  order  to  dispose  them  to  obey  him  ; 
and  God  answered,  *  1  Am  that  I  Am  ;'  and 
bade  him  tell  them, '  I  Am  hath  sent  me  unto 
you;'  the  admirable  author  thus  discourses: 
'  God  having  been  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to 
us  under  this  name  or  title,  "  I  Am  that  i  Am,** 
he  thereby  suggests  to  us,  that  he  would  not 
have  us  apprehend  of  him,  as  of  any  particular 
or  limited  being,  but  as  a  being  in  general,  or 
the  Being  of  all  beings ;  who  giveth  being  to, 
and  therefore  exerciseth  authority  over,  all 
things  in  the  world.  He  did  not  answer  Moses, 
*'  I  am  the  great,  the  living,  the  true,  the 
everlasting  God,"  he  did  not  say,  '*  1  am  the 
almighty  creator,  preserver,  and  governor,  of 

fhA  m\%n\m  world."  hut  "  I  Am  that  I  Am  •*'  in- 
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to  have.'— ^The  aoswer.given  suggests  farther 
to  ut  these  rdlowing  notions  of  the  most  hi{^ 
God.  *  First,  that  he  is  ooe  being,  existing  in 
and  of  himself:  his  unity  is  implied  in  that  be 
ssith,  "  I;"  his  existence  in  that  he  saitb, 
**  I  Am  ;**  his  existence  in  and  of  himself,  in 
that  he  saitb,  **  1  Am  that  1  Am,"  that  is,  "  I 
am  in  and  of  myself^"  nut  receiving  any  thing 

from,  nor  depending  upon  any  other. The 

same  expression  implies,  that  as  God  is  only 
one,  so  that  he  is  a  most  pure  and  simple  be- 
ing ;  for  here,  we  see,  he  admits  'tiotbing  into 
the  manifestation  of  himself  but  pure  essence, 
saying, "  I  Am  that  1  Am,"  that  is,  being  itself, 
without  any  mixture  or  composition.  And 
therefore  we  must  not  conceive  of  God,  as  made 
up  of  several  parts,  or  faculties,  or  ingredients, 
but  only  as  one  who  '*  is  that  be  is,"  and 
whatsoever  is  in  him  is  himself:  And  although 
we  read  of  several  properties  attributed  to  him 
in  scripture,  as  wisdom,  goodness,  justicp,  &c. 
we  must  not  apprehend  them  to  be  several 
powers,  habits,  or  qualities,  as  they  are  in  us  j 
for  as  they  are  in  God,  they  are  neither  distin- 
guished from  one  another,  nor  from  his  nature 
or  essence,  in  whom  they  are  said  to  be.  In 
whom,  1  say,  they  are  said  to  be  :  for  to  speak 
properly,  they  are  not  in  him,  but  are  his  very 
essence,  or  nature  itself;  which  acting  seve- 
rally upon  several  objects,  seems  to  us  to  act 
from  several  properties  or  perfections  in  him ; 
whereas  all  the  difference  is  only  in  our  dif- 
ferent apprehensions  of  the  same  thing.  God 
in  himself  is  a  most  simple  and  pure  act,  and 
therefore  cannot  have  any  thing  in  him,  but 
what  is  that  most  simple  and  pure  act  itself ; 
which  seeing  it  bringeth  upon  every  creature 
what  it  deserves,  we  conceive  of  it  as  of  several 
divine  perfections  in  tlie  same  Almighty  Being. 
Whereas  God,  whose  understanding  is  infinite 
as  himself,  doth  not  apprehend  himself  under 
the  distinct  notions  of  wisdom,  or  goodness,  or 
justice,  or  the  like,  but  only  as  Jehovah  :  And 
therefore,  in  this  place,  be  dotb  not  say,  *'  I 
am  wise,  or  just,  or  good,"  but  simply,  "  I  Am 
that  I  Am."*  [ 

Having  thus  offered  at  something  towards 


reveal  himself,  he  goes  oat  of  our  corotaoa  wsy 
of  speaking  one  to  another,  and  exprcssctb 
himself  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  and  suth 
as  is  suitable  and  proper  to  his  own  satore 
and  glory. 

'  Hence,  therefore,  as  when  he  speaks  of 
himself  and  his  own  eternal  essence,  be  saitb, 
'*  1  Am  that  I  Am ;"  so  when  be  speaks  of 
himself,  with  reference  to  his  creatures,  and 
especially  to  his  people,  he  saitb,  *'  I  Am.** 
He  doth  nut  say  **  I  am  their  light,  their  life, 
their  guide,  their  strength,  or  tower,**  but  only 
*'  I  Am :"  He  sets  as  it  were  bis  band  to  a 
blank,  that  his  people  may  write  under  it  what 
they  please  that  is  good  for  them.  As  if  be 
should  say,  "  Are  they  weak  ?  I  am  Strength. 
Are  they  poor  ?  1  am  Riches.  Are  tbcy  io 
trouble  ?  I  am  Comfort.  Are  they  sick  ?  I  am 
Health.  Are  they  dying  ?  1  am  Life.  Have 
they  nothing  ?  I  am  AH  Things.  I  am  Wisdom 
and  Power,  I  am  Justice  and  Mercy.  I  am 
Grace  and  Goodness,  1  am  Glory*  Beauty,  Ho- 
liness, Eminency,  Supereminency,  Perfection, 
All- sufficiency.  Eternity,  Jehohah,  I  Am.  What- 
soever is  suitable  to  their  nature,  or  coovenbnt 
for  them  in  their  several  conditiotis,  that  I  am. 
Whatsoever  is  amiable  in  itself,  or  desirable 
unto  them,  that  1  am.  Whatsoever  is  pure 
and  holy  ;  whatsoever  is  great  or  pleftsant ; 
whatsoever  is  good  or  needful  to  malw  men 
happy ;  that  1  am."  So  that,  in  thort,  G«id 
here  represents  himself  unto  us  as  a  UBirosal 
good,  and  leaves  us  to  make  the  ttpplicatioK 
of  it  to  ourselves,  according  to  our  aeverai 
wanUf  capacities,  and  desires,  by  saying  only 
in  general,  *'  I  Am.*" 

Again,  page  S7,  he  thus  discourses :  '  Tbers 
is  more  so4id  joy  and  comfort,  more  real  deUghc 
and  satisfaction  of  mind,  in  one  single  thought 
of  God,  rightly  formed,  than  all,  the  riches, 
and  honours,  and  pleasures  of  this  world,  put 
them  all  together,  are  able  to  afford. — Let  ns 
then  call  in  all  our  scattered  tboughts  from  i^l 
things  here  below,  and  raise  them  upaod  anile 
them  all  to  the  most  high  God ;  appfehendiMg 
him  under  the  idea,  image,  or  likeness  ofaay 
thing  else,  but  as  infinitely  greater,  and  big^beTy 
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«poo  earth ;  at  due  to  powerful  and  omnipo- 
tent, that  be  can  do  whatsoever  he  will,  only 
by  willing  it  tboukl  be  done ;  at  one  to  |rre«t, 
to  good,  so  floriout,  to'immatable,  to  tran- 
tcendeiit,  so  infinite,  to  incomprehenstble,  to 
eternal,  what  tball  I  tay?  to  Jehovah,  that 
the  more  we  think  of  him,  the  more  we  admire 
him,  the  more  we  adore  him,  the  more  we  love 
him,  the  more  we  may  and  ouf^ht ;  our  highest 
conceptiont  of  him  being  at  much  beneath  him, 
at  our  greatett  services  come  thort  of  what  we 
owe  him. 

'  Seeing  therefore  we  cannot  think  of  God 
so  highly  at  he  it,  let  us  think  of  him  as  highly 
as  wc  can :  and  for  that  end  let  us  get  above 
ourselves,  and  above  the  world,  and  raise  up 
our  thoughts  higher  and  higher,  and  higher 
still,  and  when  we  have  got  them  up  as  high 
as  possibly  we  can,  let  us  apprehend  a  Being 
infinitely  higher  than  the  highest  of  them; 
and  then  finding  ourselves  ^t  a  loss,  amaxed, 
confounded  at  such  an  infinite  height  of  infi- 
nite perfections,  let  us  fall  down  in  humble  and 
hearty  desires  to  be  freed  from  those  dark 
prisons  wherem  we  are  now  immured,  that  we 
may  take  our  flight  into  eternity,  and  there 
(through  the  merits  of  our  blessed  Saviour)  see 
this  infinite  Being  face  to  face,  and  enjoy  him 
for  ever.* 

No.  75.]     Saturday,  Jnne  6,  17 13. 

Hie  eti,  aot  lUMqiuiin,  qnod  qnvrinin*. 

Uor.  Lib.  l.  £p.  xvil.  30, 

—  Ilerr,  or  do  where,  wc  may  bope  to  Ami 
What  we  dciire.  Creech. 

This  paper  shall  consist  of  extracts  from  two 
great  divines,  but  of  very  different  genius.  The 
one  is  to  be  admired  fur  convincing  the  uiider- 
sUnding,  the  other  for  inflaming  the  heart. 
The  former  urges  us  in  this  plain  and  forcible 
manner  to  an  inquiry  into  religion,  and  prac- 
tising  its  precepts. 

*  Suppose  the  world  began  some  time  to  be; 
it  must  either  be  made  by  counsel  and  design, 
that  is,  prt>duced  by  some  being  that  knew 
what  it  did,  that  did  contrive  it  and  frame  it 
as  it  is ;  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  a  being 
that  is  infinitely  good,  and  wise,  and  powerful, 
might  do :  but  this  is  to  own  a  God.  Or  else 
the  matter  of  it  being  sup|)osrd  to  have  been 
always,  and  in  continual  motion  and  tumult, 

it  At  IftSt  hltnnpnofl  tn  fall    intn  this  orrlf>p    ut\A  I 
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can  believe  this,  rouSt  do  it  with  hit  will,  tod 
not  with  his  understanding. 

'  Supposing  the  reasons  for  and  against  tha 
principles  of  religion  were  equal,  yet  the  dan- 
ger aiKi  baiard  is  so  unequal,  as  would  sway  a 
prudent  man  to  the  affirmative.  Suppose  a 
osan  believe  there  is  no  God,  nor  life  after  this, 
and  suppose  he  be  in  the  right,  but  not  ceruin 
that  he  is  (for  that  I  am  sure  in  this  case  is 
impossible)  ;  all  the  advantage  he  hath  by  thia 
opinion  relates  only  to  this  world  and  tbit  pre- 
sent time ;  for  he  cannot  be  the  better  for  it; 
When  he  is  not.  Now  what  advantage  will  it 
be  to  him  in  this  life  ?  He  shall  have  the  more 
liberty  to  do  what  he  pleaseth ;  that  is,  it  fur- 
nisheth  him  with  a  stranger  temptatkm  to  be 
intemperate,  and  lustful,  and  ui\iutt,  that  it, 
to  do  thote  things  which  prejudice  hit  body, 
and  hit  health,  which  cloud  hit  reason,  and 
darken  hit  underttanding,  which  will  make 
him  enemiet  in  the  world,  will  bring  him  into 
danger.  So  that  it  it  no  advantage  to  any 
man  to  be  vicious ;  and  yet  this  is  the  greatest 
use  that  is  made  of  atheistical  principles;  to 
comfort  men  in  their  vicious  courses.  But  if 
thou  hast  a  mind  to  be  virtuous,  and  temperate, 
and  just,  the  belief  of  the  principles  of  religion 
will  be  no  obstacle,  but  a  furtherance  to  thee 
in  this  course.  All  the  advantage  a  man  can 
hope  for,  by  disbelieving  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, is  to  escape  trouble  and  persecution  in 
this  world,  which  may  happen  to  him  upon 
account  of  religion.  But  supposing  there  be 
a  God,  and  a  life  after  this ;  then  what  a  vast 
difference  is  there  of  the  consequences  of  these 
opinions !  As  ncuch  as  between  finite  and  infi- 
nite, time  and  eternity. 

'  To  persuade  men  to  believe  the  scriptures, 
1  only  offer  this  to  men's  consideration:  If 
there  be  a  God,  whose  providence  governs  the 
world,  and  all  the  creatures  in  it,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  think  that  he  hath  a  particular 
care  of  men,  the  noblest  part  of  this  visible  ' 
world  ?  And  seeing  he  hath  made  them  capable 
of  eternal  duration,  that  he  hath  provided  for 
tbeir  eternal  happiness,  and  sufficiently  revealed 
to  them  the  way  to  it,  and  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  it!  Now  let  any  man  produce  any 
book  in  the  world,  that  pretends  to  be  from 
God,  and  to  do  this,  that  for  the  matter  of  it 
is  so  worthy  of  God,  the  doctrines  whereof  are 
so  useful,  and  the  precepts  so  reasonable,  and 
the  arguments  so  poweKul,  the  truth  of  all 
which  was  confirmed  by  so  many  great  and 
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louflly  in  the  world,  by  weak  mid  inoomidcrmble 
roeanty  in  opporitioc  to  all  the  wit  and  power 
of  the  world,  and  under  tocb  dttcoaragmnents 
at  no  other  relifion  was  ever  ananlted  with ; 
let  any  roan  brinp  forth  tuch  a  book»  and  he 
bath  roy  leave  to  believe  it  as  looii  as  the  Bible. 
But  if  there  be  none  tnch»  at  1  am  well  assured 
there  it  not,  then  every  one  that  thinks  God 
bath  revealed  himself  to  men,  oug;ht  to  em- 
brace and  entertain  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  as  revealed  by  God. 

'  And  now  having  presented  men  with  such 
arpiments  and  considerations  as  are  proper, 
and  I  think  sufficient  to  hiduce  belief,  I  think 
it  not  unreasonable  to  entreat  and  ur^  men 
diligently  and  impartially  to  consider  these 
matters ;  and  if  there  be  weight  in  these  con- 
siderations to  sway  reasonable  men,  that  they 
would  not  suflfer  themselves  to  be  biassed  by 
prejudice,  or  passion,  or  interest,  to  a  contrary 
penuasioo.  l*hus  much  I  may  with  reason  de- 
sire of  men ;  for  thoug:h  men  cannot  believe 
what  th^  will,  yet  men  may,  if  they  will,  con- 
sider things  seriously  and  impartially,^ and  yield 
or  withhold  their  assent,  as  they  shall  see  cause, 
after  a  thorough  search  and  examination*' 

'  If  any  man  will  oflRer  a  serious  argument 
against  any  of  the  principles  of  rrligion,  and 
will  debate  the  matter  soberly,  as  one  that 
considers  the  infinite  consequences  of  these 
things  one  way  or  other,  and  would  gladly 
be  satisfied,  be  deserves  to  be  heard  what  be 
can  say ;  but  if  a  man  will  turn  religion  into 
raillery,  and  confute  it  by  two  or  three  1x>Id 
jests,  be  doth  not  make  religion,  but  himself, 
ridiculous,  in  the  opinion  of  all  considerate 
men;  because  he  sports  with  his  life. 

'  So  that  it  concerns  every  man  that  would 
not  trifle  away  his  soul,  and  fool  himself  into 
irrecoverable  misery,  with  the  greatest  serious- 
ness to  inquire  into  these  things,  whether  they 
be  so,  or  no,  and  patiently  to  consider  the  ar- 
guments that  are  brought  for  them. 

'  And  when  you  are  examining  these  matters, 
do  not  take  into  consideration  any  sensual  or 
worldly  interest ;  but  deal  fairly  and  impar- 
tially with  yourselves.  Think  with  yountelves 
that  you  have  not  the  making  of  things  true 
and  false,  that  the  principles  of  religion  are 


bchoUsbMMdf  with  tbc  most  eootrite  kmB- 
ness.  *  My  present  business,'  says  be,  '  ia  to 
treat  of  God,  his  being  and  attributes;  but 
"  who  U  sufficient  for  these  things  ?"  At  htmst^ 
who  am  I,  a  ailly  worm,  that  1  should  taka 
upon  me  to  speak  of  biro,  by  whosn  alosw  I 
speak ;  and  being  myself  but  a  finite  siiiliil 
creature,  should  strive  to  unveil  the  oatvre  of 
the  infinite  and  Most  Holy  Godi  Alas !  I  can- 
not so  much  aa  begin  to  think  of  kins,  but 
immediately  my  thooghts  are  confounded,  oiy 
heart  is  perplexed,  my  mind  amaaed*  my  bead 
turns  round,  my  whole  aonl  seems  to  be  un- 
hinged and  overwhelmed  within  me.  His 
mercy  exalts  me:  His  justice  depressetb  me: 
His  wisdom  astonisheth  me:  His  power  af- 
frights me:  Hn  glory  daisies  mine  eyes: 
and  "  by  reason  of  his  highness,**  as  Job  speaks, 
I  cannot  endure:  But  the  least  glimpse  of 
Him  makes  me  "  abhor  m3rself  and  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes'*  before  Him.' 


No.  76.]      Mondmff  Jmrne  8,  17 13. 
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CooaffMiar  nWdIi  HyMtata  p«cs^  villb. 

Hot,  Ub.  1.  E^  &v.  4S. 
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MThoac  Mately  buiue  Uieir  hidden  treanre  shows. 

Cnwdl. 

I  KVER  thought  it  roy  duty  to  preserve  peace 
and  love  among  my  wards.  And  since  I  have 
set  up  for  a  universal  Guardian,  I  have  laid 
nothing  more  to  heart  than  the  diflferenees  and 
quarrels  between  the  landed  and  the  trading 
interests  of  my  country,  which  indeed  compre- 
hend the  whole.  I  sh^l  always  contribute,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  reconcile  these  in- 
terests to  each  other,  and  to  make  them  both 
sensible  that  their  mutual  happiness  depends 
upon  their  being  friends. 

They  mutually  furnish  each  other  with  all 
the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life ;  the 
land  supplies  the  traders  with  com,  cattle, 
wool,  and  generally  all  the  materials,  either  for 
their  subsistence  or  their  riches ;  the  traders 
in  return  provide  the  gentlemen  with  houses, 
clothes,  and  many  other  things,  without  which 
their  life  at  best  would  be  uncomfortable.  Yet 
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upon  their  importt,  to  enjtrge  the  general 
trade  of  the  kingdom.  For  example,  if  there 
should  be  laid  a  prohibition,  or  high  duties 
whieh  shall  amount  to  a  prohibition*  upon  the 
imports  from  any  other  country  which  takes 
from  us  a  million  sterling  every  year,  and  re- 
turns us  nothing  else  hot  manufactures  lor  the 
consumption  of  our  own  people,  it  is  certain 
this  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  increase  of 
our  trade  in  general;  for  if  we  want  these 
manufactures,  we  shall  either  make  them  our- 
selves, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  import 
them  from  other  countries  in  exchange  for  our 
own.  In  either  of  which  cases,  our  foreign  or 
inland  trade  is  enlarged,  and  so  many  more  of 
our  own  people  are  einployed  and  subsisted  for 
that  money  which  was  annually  exported,  that 
is,  in  all  probability,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand of  our  people,  for  the  yearly  sum  of  one 
million.  If  our  traders  would  consider  many 
of  our  prohibitions  or  high  duties  in  this  light, 
they  would  think  their  country  and  thetassclves 
obliged  to  the  landed  interest  for  these  re- 
straints. 

Again,  gentlemen  are  too  apt  to  envy  the 
traders  every  sum  of  money  they  import,  and 
gain  from  abroad,  as  if  it  was  so  much  loss  to 
themselves ;  but  if  they  could  be  convinced, 
that  for  every  million  that  shall  be  imported 
and  gained  by  the  traders,  more  than  twice 
that  sum  is  gained  by  the  landed  interest, 
they  would  never  be  averse  to  tbe  trading  part 
of  the  nation.  To  convince  them,  therefore, 
that  this  is  the  fact,  shall  be  the  remaining 
part  of  this  discourse. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  that  a  million,  or  if 
you  please,  that  twenty  millions  were  to  be 
imported,  and  gained  l^  trade  t  to  what  uses 
could  it  be  applied,  and  which  would  be  the 
greatest  gainers,  the  landed  or  tbe  trading 
interest  ?  Suppose  it  to  be  twenty  millions. 

It  cannot  at  all  be  doubted,  that  a  part  of 
the  afore-mentioned  sum  would  be  laid  out  in 
lumiry,  such  as  the  magnificence  of*buildings, 
tbe  plate  and  furniture  of  houses,  jewels,  and 
rich  apparel,  the  elegance  of  diet,  the  splendour 
of  coaches  and  equipage,  and  such  other  thinp 
as  are  an  expense  to  the  owners,  and  bring  in 
no  manner  of  profit.  But  because  it  is  seldom 
seen,  that  persons  who  by  great  industry  have 
gained  estates,  are  extravsgant  in  their  luxury; 
and  because  the  revenue  must  be  still  sufficient 
to  support  tbe  annual  expense,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  mure  than  two  of  the  twenty 
millions  can  be  converted  into  this  dead  stock, 
at  least  eighteen  must  still  be  left  to  raise  an 
annual  interest  to  the  owners ;  and  the  revenue 
from  the  eighteen  millfons*  at  six  per  centum, 
will  be  little  more  than  one  million  per  annum. 

Again,  a  part  of  the  twenty  millions  u  very 
likefy  to  be  converted  to  increase  the  stock  of 
our  inland  trade,  in  which  is  comprehended 
that  upon  all  our  forms.    Thb  is  the  trade 


which  provides  for  the  annual  consumption  of 
our  people,  and  a  stock  of  the  value  of  two 
years'  consumption  is  generally  believed  to  be 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  If  the  eighteen 
millions  above-mentioned  will  not  raise  a  re- 
venue of  more  than  one  million  per  annum,  it 
is  certain  that  no  more  than  this  last  value 
can  be  added  to  our  annual  consumption,  and 
that  two  of  ]the  twenty  millions  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  add  to  tbe  stock  of  our  inland  trade. 

Our  foreign  trade  is  considered  upon  another 
foot;  for  though  it  provides  in  part  for  the 
annual  consumption  of  our  own  people,  it  pro- 
vides also  for  the  consumption  of  foreign  na- 
tions. It  exports  our  superfluous  manu&ctures, 
and  should  make  returns  of  bullion,  or  other 
durable  treasure.  Our  foreign  trade  for  forty 
years  last  past,  in  the  judgment  of  the  most 
intelligent  persons,  has  been  managed  by  a 
stock  not  less  than  four,  and  not  exceeding 
eight  millions,  with  whieh  last  sum  they  think 
it  is  driven  at  this  time,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
carried  much  farther,  unless  our  merchants 
shall  endeavour  to  open  a  trade  to  '  Terra  Aus« 
trails  incognita,'  or  some  place  that  would  be 
equivalent.  It  will  therefore  be  a  very  large 
allowance,  that  one  of  the  twenty  millions  can 
be  added  to  the  capital  stock  of  our  foreign 
trade. 

There  may  be  another  way  df  raising  interest, 
that  is,  by  laying  up,  at  a  cheap  time,  com  or 
other  goods  or  manufoctures  that  will  keep,  for 
the  consumption  of  future  years,  and  when  the 
markets  may  happen  to  call  for  them  at  an 
advanced  price.  But  as  most  goods  are  perish- 
able, and  waste  something  every  year,  by  which 
means  a  part  of  the  principle  is  still  lost,  and 
as  it  b  seldom  seen  that  these  engrossers  get 
more  than  their  principal,  and  tbe  common 
interest  of  their  money,  this  way  is  so  preca- 
rious and  full  of  hazard,  that  it  is  veiy  unlikely 
any  more  than  three  of  the  twenty  millkms 
will  be  applied  to  engrossing.  It  were  to  be 
wished  the  engro^r»  were  more  profitable 
traders  for  themselves ;  they  are  certainly  very 
beneficial  for  the  commonwealth ;  they  are  a 
market  for  the  rich  in  a  time  of  plenty,  and 
ready  at  hand  with  relief  for  the  poor  in  a 
time  of  dearth.  They  prevent  the  exportatkm 
of  many  necessaries  of  life,  when  they  ara  very 
cheap ;  so  that  we  are  not  at  the  charge  of 
bringing  them  back  again,  when  they  are  very 
dear.  They  save  the  money  that  is  paid  to 
foreign  countries  for  interest  and  warehouse 
room;  but  there  is  so  much  hasard,  and  so 
little  profit  in  this  business,  that  if  twenty 
millions  were  to  be  imported,  scarce  three  oif 
them  would  be  applied  to  tbe  making  magav 
zines  for  the  kingdom. 

If  any  of  the  money  should  be  lent  at  interest 
to  persons  that  shall  apply  the  same  to  any  of 
the  purposes  above-mentioned,  it  is  still  the 
same  thing.     If  I  have  given  good  reasons  for 
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what  I  have  said,  no  more  thnn  eight  of  tbe 
twenty  millioDt  can  be  applied  either  to  our 
dead  stock  of  luxury,  our  stock  in  inland  or 
foreif  n  trade,  or  our  stores  or  magazines.  So 
that  still  there  will  remain  twelve  millions, 
which  are  now  no  otherwise  to  be  disposed  of 
than  in  buying  of  lands  or  houses,  or  our  new 
parliamentary  funds,  or  in  being  lent  out  at 
interest  upon  mortgages  of  those  securities,  or 
to  persons  who  have  no  other  ways  to  repay 
the  value  than  by  paK  of  the  things  themselves. 

The  question  then  is,  what  effect  these  twelve 
millions  will  have  towards  reducing  the  inte^ 
rest  of  money,  or  raising  the  value  of  estates; 
for  as  tbe  former  grows  less,  the  latter  will 
ever  rise  in  proportion.  For  example,  while 
the  interest  of  money  is  Ave  per  cent,  per 
annum,  a  man  lends  two  thousand  pounds  to 
raise  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  by  the  interest  of  his  money ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  he  gives  two  thousand  pounds 
or  more,  to  purchase  an  estate  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  Again,  if  the  interest  of 
money  shall  fall  one  per  cent,  he  must  be 
forced  to  lend  two  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  to  gain  the  revenue  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  and  fur  the  same  reason 
he  must  give  at  least  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred pounds  to  purchase  an  estate  of  the  same 
yearly  rent.  Therefore  if  these  twelve  millions 
newly  gained  shall  reduce  one  per  cent,  of  the 
present  interest  of  money,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity increase  every  esute  at  least  four  years* 
value  in  the  purchase. 

It  is  ever  easier  to  meet  with  men  that  will 
borrow  money  than  sell  their  estates.  An  evi- 
denoe  of  this  is,  that  we  never  have  so  good  a 
revenue  by  buying,  as  by  lending.  The  first 
thing  therefore  that  will  be  attempted  with 
these  twelve  millions,  is  to  lend  money  to  those 
that  want  it.  This  can  hardly  fail  of  reducing 
one  per  cent,  of  the  present  interest  of  money, 
and  consequently  of  raising  every  estate  four 
years'  value  in  the  purchase. 

For  in  all  probability  all  tbe  money  or  value 
now  in  England,  not  applied  to  any  of  the  uses 
above- menfioned.  and  which  therefore  lies  dead. 


tbe  province  of  Holland  before  the  year  one 
thousand  six  handled  and  seventy.  1  think  it  is 
in  sir  William  Temple's  Observations  upon  tbe 
United  Netherlands.  The  government  there 
was  indebted  about  thirteen  millions,  and  paid 
the  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  They 
had  got  a  sum  of  money,  I  think  not  above  a 
million,  with  which  they  prepared  to  discharge 
such  a  paK  of  the  principal.  The  creditor 
were  so  nnable  to  find  so  good  an  interest  eke- 
where,  that  they  petitioned  the  States  to  keep 
their  money,  with  an  abatement  of  one  per 
cent,  of  their  interest.  The  same  money  was 
offered  to  the  same  number  of  other  creditors 
with  the  same  success,  until  one  per  cent,  of 
their  whole  interest  was  Idiated,  yet  at  last  stieh 
a  part  of  the  principal  was  discharged.  And 
when  this  sum  came  to  be  lent  to  private  per- 
sons, it  had  the  same  effect ;  there  one  per 
cent,  of  the  common  interest  was  abated 
throughout  the  whole  province,  as  well  be- 
tween subject  and  subject,  as  between  tbe  sub- 
jects and  their  governors.  And  nothing  is  so 
notorious,  as  that  the  value  of  lands  in  that 
country  has  risen  in  proportkm,  and  that  es- 
tates are  sold  there  for  thirty  years'  value  of 
their  whole  rents.  It  is  not  then  to  be  doubted, 
that  twelve  millions  extraordinary  to  be  lent 
at  interest,  or  purchase  lands,  or  government 
securities,  must  have  the  like  effect  in  England, 
at  least  that  lands  will  rise  four  years*  rent  in 
every  purcliase  above  their  present  value.  And 
how  great  an  improvement  must  this  be  of  the 
landed  interest  ? 

The  rents  uf  England,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  land-tax,  should  be  little  more 
than  eight  millions,  yet  perhaps  they  may  be 
twelve.  If  there  is  made  an  addition  of  fuor 
years'  value  in  every  purchase,  this,  upon  aU 
the  rents  of  England,  amounts  to  forty-eight 
millions.  So  tliat,  by  the  importation  and 
clear  gain  of  twenty  millions  by  trade,  tbe 
landed  interest  gains  an  improvement  of  forty- 
-elght  millions,  at  least  six  times  as  much  as  aU 
other  interests  joined  together. 

I  should  think  this  argument,  which  1  have 
endeavoured  to  set  in  a  clear  lisrhU  must  needs 
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«nd  meant.  We  are  prompted  by  nature  to 
desire  the  former,  but  that  we  have  any  ap- 
petite for  the  latter  is  owing  to  choice  and  de- 
liberation. 

But  as  wise  men  engage  in  the  pursuit  of 
means,  from  a  farther  view  of  some  natural 
good  with  which  they  are  connected;  fools, 
who  are  acted  by  imitation  and  not  by  rea- 
son, blindly  pursue  the  means,  without  any 
design  or  prospect  of  applying  them.  The  re- 
sult whereof  b,  that  they  entail  upon  them- 
selves the  anxiety  and  toil,  but  are  debarred 
from  the  subsequent  delights  which  arise  to 
wiser  men ;  since  their  views  not  reaching  the 
end,  termmate  in  those  thinp,  which  although 
they  have  a  relative  goodness,  yet,  considered 
absolutely,  are  indifferent,  or,  it  may  be,  evil. 

The  principle  of  thn  misoondoct  Is  a  certain 
shortsightedness  in  the  mind :  and  as  this  de- 
fect is  branched  forth  into  innumerable  errors 
m  life,  and  hath  infected  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  men ;  so  it  more  eminently  appears 
In  three  spedbs,  the  critics,  misers,  and  free- 
thinkers. I  shall  endeavour  to  make  good  this 
observation  with  regard  to  each  of  them :  And 
first,  of  the  critic. 

Profit  and  pleasure  are  the  ends  that  a  rea- 
sonable creature  would  propose  to  obtain  by 
study,  or  indeed  by  any  other  undertaking. 
Those  parts  of  learning  which  relate  to  the 
imagination,  as  eloquence  and  poetry,  produce 
an  immediate  pleasure  in  the  mind.  And  sub- 
lime and  useful  truths,  when  they  are  conveyed 
in  apt  allegories  or  beautiful  images,  make 
more  distinct  and  lasting  impressions;  by 
which  means  the  fancy  becomes  subservient  to 
the  understanding,  and  the  mind  is  at  the 
same  time  delighted  and  instructed.  The  ex- 
ercise of  the  understanding  in  the  discovery  of 
truth,  is  likewise  attended  with  great  pleasure, 
as  well  as  immediate  profit.  It  not  only 
strengthens  onr  faculties,  purifies  the  soul, 
subdues  the  passions;  but  besides  these  ad- 
vantages, there  is  also  a  secret  joy  that  fiows 
frcm  intellectual  operatkHis,  proportioned  to 
the  nobleness  of  the  faculty,  and  not  the  less 
affecting  because  inward  and  unseen. 

But  the  mere  exercise  of  the  memory  as 
such,  instead  of  bringing  pleasure  or  imme- 
diate benefit,  is  a  thing  of  vain  irksomeness 


join  in  a  thoogbtlfss  pursuit  of  those  lan- 
guages, without  any  further  view.  They  look 
on  the  ancient  authors,  but  it  is  with  an  eye 
to  phraseology,  or  certain  minute  particulars 
which  are  valuable  for  no  other  reason  but  be- 
cause they  are  despised  and  forgotten  by  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  divine  maxims  pf  mo- 
rality, the  exact  pictures  of  human  life,  the 
profound  discoveries  In  the  arts  and  sdeacesi 
just  thought^,  bright  images,,  sublime  seoti 
ments,  are  overbohed,  while  the  mliid  is  Icaro* 
ediy  taken  up  in  verbal  remarks. 

Was  a  critic  ever  known  to  read  Plato  wKh 
a  contemplative  mind,  or  Gicero,  in  order 
to  imbibe  the  noble  sentiments  of  virtue  and 
a  public  spirit,  which  are  conspicuous  in  the 
writings  of  that  great  man ;  or  to  penise  the 
Greek  or  Roman  historians,  with  an  intention 
to  form  his  own  life  upon  the  plan  of  the  illus- 
trious patterns  they  exhibit  to  our  view  ?  Plato 
wrote  in  Greek.  Cicero's  Latin  is  fine.  And 
it  often  lies  in  a  man's  way  to  quote  the  an- 
cient historians. 

There  is  no  enteriainment  upon  earth  more 
noble  and  befitting  a  reasonable  mind,  than 
the  perusal  of  good  authors;  or  that  better 
qualifies  a  man  to  pass  his  life  with  satisfac- 
tion to  himself,  or  advantage  to  the  public. 
But  where  men  of  short  views  and  mean  souls 
give  themselves  to  that  sort  of  empbyment 
which  nature  never  designed  them  for,  they 
indeed  keep  one  another  in  countenance ;  but 
instead  of  cultivating  and  adorning  their  own 
minds,  or  acquiring  an  ability  to  be  useful  to 
the  world,  they  reap  no  other  advantage  from 
their  labours,  than  the  diy  consolation  arising 
from  the  applauses  they  bestow  upon  each 
other. 

And  the  same  weakness,  or  defect  of  the 
mind  from  whence  pedantry  takes  its  rise,  does 
likewise  give  birth  to  avarice.  Words  and  mo- 
ney are  both  to  be  regarded  as  only  marks  of 
things ;  and  as  the  knowledge  of  the  one,  so 
the  possession  of  the  other  is  of  no  use,  unless 
directed  to  a  further  end.  A  mutual  com- 
merce could  not  be  carried  on  aroLr.ig  men,  if 
some  common  standard  had  not  been  agreed 
upon,  to  which  the  value  of  all  the  various 
products  of  art  and  nature  were  reducible,  and 
which  might  be  of  the  same  use  m  the  convey- 
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kftminif,  would  hav*  tmploytd  tbemselvet  in 
laying;  up  wordt  in  tbeir  memory,  are  by  a  dif- 
fereot  application  employed  Co  as  much  pur- 
pose, in  treasuring  up  gold  in  tbeir  coffers* 
They  diflfer  only  in  the  object;  the  principle 
on  whiclutbcy  act,  and  the  inward  frame  of 
mind»  is  the  same  in  the  critic  and  the  miser. 
And  upon  a  thoroufb  observation,  our  mo- 
dem sect  of  free-tbiokers  will  be  found  to 
labour  under  the  same  defect  with  those  two  in- 
glorious species.  Their  short  riews  are  termi- 
nated in  the  neat  objects,  and  their  specious 
pretences  for  liberty  and  truth,  are  so  many 
instances  of  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end. 
But  the  setting  these  points  in  a  clear  light 
must  be  the  subject  of  another  paper. 


No.  78«]     lVedue$day,  June  10, 1713. 


-Docebo 


UiKls  pamtar  opn ;  quid  alat.  fbmetqne  poetam. 
Hor,  An  Puet.  ver..S06. 


- 1  will  Cmco  to  write. 


lUl  wiM  Ike  duly  of  a  poet  li, 
Wharefci  bU  wealth  and  ornament  coosifl. 
And  bow  h«  may  be  form'd,  and  how  IraproVd. 

_  iZAfCONHROII. 

It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  me,  who  am  lea- 
lous  in  the  interests  of  learning,  to  think  I  may 
have  the  honour  of  leading  the  town  into  a 
very  new  and  uncommon  road  of  criticism.  As 
that  kind  of  literature  is  at  present  carried  on, 
ic  consists  only  in  a  knowledge  of  mechanic 
rules  which  contribute  to  the  structure  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  poetry;  as  the  receipts  of  good 
housewives  do  to  the  making  puddings  of  flour, 
oranges,  plums,  or  any  other  ingredients.  It 
would,  methinks,  make  these  my  instructions 
more  easily  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers,  if 
1  discoursed  of  these  matters  in  the  style  in 
which  ladies  learned  in  economics,  dictate  to 
their  pupils  for  the  improvement  of  the  kitchen 
and  larder. 

I  shall  begin  with  epic  poetry,  because  tlie 
critics  agree  it  is  the  greatest  work  human  na. 
ture  is  capable  of.  I  know  the  French  have 
already  laid  down  many  mechanical  rules  for 


him  that  has  a  gtnnia,  but  the  skUl  likes  io 
doing  it  without  one.  In  pursuance  of  this 
end,  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  pUin 
and  certain  recipe,  by  which  even  sonnetteers 
and  ladies  may  be  qualified  for  this  grand  per- 
formance. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  one  of  the 
chief  qualifications  of  an  epic  poet,  is  to  be 
knowing  in  all  arts  and  sciences.  But  this 
ought  not  to  discourage  those  that  have  no 
learning,  as  long  as  indexes  and  dictionaries 
may  be  had,  which  are  tiie  compendium  of  all 
knowledge.  Besides,  since  it  is  an  established 
rule,  that  none  of  the  terms  of  those  arts  and 
sciences  are  to  be  made  use  of,  one  may  ven- 
ture to  a£Brm,  our  poet  cannot  impertinently 
offend  in  this  point.  The  learning  which  will 
be  more  particularly  necessary  to  him,  is  the 
ancient  geography  of  towns,  mountains,  and 
rivers :  for  this  let  him  take  Guverius,  value 
four- pence. 

Another  quality  required  is  a  complete  skill 
io  languages.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  noto- 
rious persons  of  no  genius  have  been  oftentimes 
great  linguists.  To  instance  in  the  Greek,  of 
which  there  are  two  sorts ;  the  original  Gre«k* 
and  that  from  which  our  modem  authors  trans- 
late. I  should  be  unwilling  to  promise  impos- 
sibilities, but  modestly  speaking,  this  .may  be 
learned  in  about  an  hours  time  with  ease.  1 
have  known  one,  who  became  a  sudden  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  immediately  upon  applicatkin 
of  the  left-hand  page  of  the  Cambridge  Homer 
to  bis  eye.  It  is  in  these  days  with  authors 
as  with  other  men,  the  well-bred  are  familiarly 
acquainted  with  them  at  first  sight ;  and  as  it 
is  sufficient  for  a  good  general  to  have  surveyed 
the  ground  he  is  to  conquer,  so  it  is  enough 
for  a  good  poet  to  have  seen  the  autlwr  he  is 
to  be  master  of.  But  to  proceed  t9  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper. 

A  Receipt  io  ma^e  an  Epic  Poem, 

FOR  THE  FABLB. 

'  Take  out  of  any  old  poem,  history  book, 
romance,  or  legend,  (for  instance,  Geoffry  of 
Monmouth,  or  don  Belianis  of  Greece)  those 
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porftte  io  the  course  of  the  work,  wHhout  the 
least  damage  tu  the  composition/ 

fhr  tk€  JUoral  and  Jttegory.'^*  These  yoa 
may  extract  out  of  the  feble  afterwards,  at 
your  leiiure.  Be  sore  you  stnin  them  suffi- 
ciently/ 

FOR  THB  MAWIIBRS. 

*  For  those  of  the  hero,  take  all  the  best 
qualities  yon  ean  find  in  all  the  celebrated  he- 
roes iff  antiquity;  If' they  will  not  be  reduced 
to  a  consistency,  lay  them'  all  on  a  heap  ut>on 
hkn.  But  be  sure  they  are  qualities  which 
your  patron  would  be  thought  to  have :  and, 
Co  prpvent  any  mistake  which  the  world  may 
be  subiect  to,  select  from  the  alphabet  those 
cap'tal  letters  that  compose  his  name,  and  set 
them  at  the  head  of  a  dedicatkm  before  your 
poem.  However,  do  not  absolutely  obeerve 
the  exact  quantity  of  these  virtues,  it  not  being 
determined,  whether  orno  ic  be  necessary  lor 
the  hero  of  a  poem  to  be  an  honest  man.— For 
the  under  characters,  gather  them  from  Homer 
and  Virgil,  and  change  the  names  as  occasion 
serves,* 

FOR  THE  MACHINES. 

'  Take  of  deities,  male  and  female,  as  many 
as  you  can  use.  Separate  them  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle.  Let 
Juno  put  hUn  in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify 
him.  Remember  on  all  occasions  to  make  use 
of  volatile  Mercury.  Jf  you  have  need  of  de- 
vilsy  draw  them  out  of  Milton's  Paradise,  and 
extract  your  spirits  from  Tasso.  The  use  of 
these  machines  is  evident;  for  since  no  epic 
poem  can  possibly  subsist  without  them,  the 
wisest  way  is  to  reserve  them  for  your  greatest 
necessities.  When  you  cannot  extricate  your 
hero  by  any  human  means,  or  yourself  by  your 
own  wits,  seek  relief  from  heaven,  and  the 
gods  will  do  your  business  very  readily.  This 
is  according  to  the  direct  prescription  of  Horace 
in  his  Art  of  Poetry : 

N«c  dens  Inlrxvit,  nlii  difimf  vindlee  Nodes 

InddcrH •  ver.  191. 

Mcver  prcsnne  to  nuke  a  god  ap|war. 
Bat  for  a  boaincn  worthy  ufa  god. 

Rasc0mm(m, 

I'bat  is  to  say,  a  poet  should  never  call  upon 
the  gods  for  their  assistance,  but  when  he  is  in 
great  perplexity/ 


fbr  u  Battk^  Pick  a  large  quantity  o^ 
images  and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Iliads, 
with  a  spice  or  two  of  Vifgii,  and  if  there  re- 
main any  overplus  you  may  lay  them  by  for  a 
skirmish.  Seaison  it  well  with  similes,  and  it 
will  make  an  excellent  battle/ 

#^  Burning  a  Tbicm.-^'  If  such  a  descrip- 
tion be  necessary,  because  It  is  certain  there  ie 
one  in  Virgil,  Old  Troy  Is  ready  burnt  to  your 
hands.  But  if  you  fear  that  would  be  thought 
borrowed,  a  chapter  or  two  of  the  Theory  of 
the  Conflagration,  well  circumstanced,  and 
done  into  verse,  will  be  a  good  sucoedaneum/ 

As  for  Simties  and  Metapkorg,  they  may 
be  found  all  over  the  creation;  the  most  ig- 
norant may  gather  them,  but  the  danger  is  in 
applying  them.  For  this  advise  with  your  book- 
seller. 

FOR  THE  LANGUAGE. 

(I  mean  the  diction.)  '  Here  It  will  do  well 
to  be  an  imitator  of  Milton,  for  you  will  find 
it  easier  to  imitate  him  in  this,  than  any  thing 
else.  Hebraisms  and  Grecisms  are  to  be  found 
in  him,  without  the  trouble  c^  learning  the 
languages.  I  knew  a  painter,  who  (like  our 
poet)  had  no  genius,  make  his  daubings  to  be 
thought  originals  by  setting  them  in  the  smoke. 
You  may  in  the  same  manner  give  the  venera- 
ble air  of  antiquity  to  your  piece,  by  darkening 
it  up  and  down  with  Old  English.  With  this 
you  may  be  easily  furnished  upon  any  occasion, 
by  the  dictionaiy  commonly  printed  at  the  end 
of  Chaucer/ 

I  must  not  conclude,  without  cautioning  all 
writers  without  genius  in  one  material  point, 
which  is,  never  to  be  afraid  of  having  too  much 
fire  in  their  works.  I  should  advise  rether  to 
take  their  warmest  thoughts,  and  spread  them 
abroad  upon  paper ;  fbr  they  are  observed  to 
cool  before  th^  are  read. 

No.  79.]     Thwriday,  June  U,  1713. 

Praeclan  d  palchra  mloaolcm 

Vlvere  oec  recti,  nee  loavlier  — — 

Har.  Ub.  1.  £p.  tUL  S. 

I  make  a  noite,  a  gaudy  ahow, 
1  promiie  mighty  diing»,  I  nobly  strive  ; 
Y«rt  what  au  ill,  unpteaBant  life  I  live  I       Creech, 

It  is  an  employment  worthy  a  reasonable 
creature,  to  examine  into  the  disposition  of 
men's  afliections  towards  each  other,  and  as  far 
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polite  papers,  but  when  1  observe  nny  thrn^ 
which  I  think  written  for  tbe  advancement  of 
good-wiU  amonffst  men,  snd  laying  before  th«ni 
objects  of  charity,  1  am  very  tealous  for  the 
promotion  of  so  honest  a  design.  Believe  me, 
sir,  want  of  wit  or  wisdom,  is  not  tbe  infirmity 
of  this  age  ;'  it  is  the  shameful  applieation  of 
both  that  is  the  crying  evil.  As  for  my  own 
part,  1  am  always  endeavouring  at  least  to  be 
better,  rather  than  richer,  or  wiser.  But  I  never 
lamented  that  I  was  not  a  wealthy  man  so 
bftartily  as  the  other  day.  You  must  under- 
sfand  that  1  now  and  then  take  a  walk  of  mor- 
tification, and  pass  a  #hoIe  day  in  making 
myielf  profitably  sad.  I  for  this  end  vtoit  tbe 
liospitals  about  thii<  city,  and  when  I  have 
rambled  about  the  galleries  at  Bedlam,  and 
seen  for  an  hour  the  utmost  of  all  lamentable 
objects,  human  reason  distracted ;  when  I  have 
from  grate  to  grate  offered  up  my  prayers  for 
a  wretch  who  has  been  reviling  me,  for  a  figure 
that  has  seemed  petrified  with  anguish,  fbr  a 
man  that  has  held  up  his  face  in  a  posture  of 
adoration  toward  heaven  to  utter  execratkms 
and  blaspfaemiM ;  I  say,  when  1  have  beheld 
ali  these  things,  and  thoroughly  reflected  on 
them,  until  I  have  startled  myself  out  of  my 
present  ill  course,  t  have  thought  fit  to  pass 
to  the  observation  of  less  evib,  and  relieve  my- 
self by  going  to  those  charitable  receptacles 
about  this  town,  appointed  only  for  bodily  dis- 
tresses. The  gay  and  frolic  part  of  mankind 
are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  .numbers  of 
their  fellow- creatures,  who  languish  under  pain 
and  agony,  for  want  of  a  trifle  out  of  that  ex- 
pense by  which  those  fortunate  persons  pur- 
chase the  gratification  of  a  superfluous  passion, 
or  appetite,  i  ended  the  last  of  these  pilgri- 
mages which  I  made,  at  St.  Thomas's  hospital 
in  Suuthwark.  I  had  seen  all  the  variety  of 
woe  which  can  arise  from  the  distempers  which 
attend  human  frailty;  but  tbe  circumstance 
which  occasioned  this  letter,  and  gave  me  the 
c|uickest  compassion,  was  beholding  a  little  boy 
of  ten  years  of  age,  who  was  just  then  to  be 
expelled  the  house  as  incurable.  My  heart 
melted  within  me  to  think  what  would  become 
of  the  poor  child,  who,  as  I'w^  informed,  had 
not  a  farthing  in  the  world,  nor  father,  nor 
mother,  nor  friend  to  help  it.  l*he  infant  saw 
my  sorrow  for  it,  and  came  towards  me,  and 


He  was  to  be  sure  removed  when  be  was  onfy 
capable  of  giving  oflfoiice,  though  avokled  wbea 
still  an  ok^ect  of  compassion.  There  are  not 
words  to  give  mankind  compunction  eiMmgh 
on  such  an  occasion ;  but  1  assure  yqpi  1  think 
the  miserable  have  a  property  in  the  superflooat 
possessions  of  the  fortunate ;  though  1  deqwir 
of  seeing  right  done  them  antil  the  da|r  whtfcin 
those  distinctions  shall  cease  for  ever,  and  they 
must  both  give  an  account  fbr  their  behaTkMv 
under  their  respective  lufferingi  and  ei^|ogr- 
ments.  However,  you  would  do  your  part  as 
a  guardian,  if  you  would  mention,  in  the  matt 
pathetie  terms,  these  mlierahle  objects,  and 
put  tbe  good  part  of  the  world  in  nund  of  «KerU> 
ing  the  itiost  noble  benevolenee  that  can  be 
imagined,  in  alleviating  the  lew  remtinif 
moments  of  the  incurable. 

'  A  gentlemaa  who  helcmg^  to  tbe  hospital, 
was  saying,  he  believed  it  wovld  be  done  as 
soon  as  mentkmed,  if  it  were  proposed  that  a 
ward  might  be  erected  for  the  aecoaunodatioa 
of  SBch  as  have  no  more  to  do  in  this  worU, 
but  resign  thcoMelves  to  death.  I  know  ao 
readier  way  of  communicating  this  tboagbt  to 
the  world,  than  by  your  paper.  If  you  osut 
to  publish  this,  I  shall  never  esteem  yon  to  be 
the  man  you  pretend;  and  so  recommendiiig 
the  incurable  to  your  guardianship, 
'  1  remain,  Sir, 

'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'  PHILANTHROF09L' 

ft  roust  be  confessed,  that  if  one  tarns  one's 
eyes  round  these  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, one  cannot  overlook  the  ezemplaty 
instances  of  heroic  charity,  in  providing  re- 
straints for  the  wicked,  instructions  for  tbe 
young,  food  and  raiment  for  the  aged,  with 
regard  also  to  all  other  circumstances  and  re- 
lations of  human  life ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  these  provisions  are  made  only  by  tbe 
middle  kind  of  people,  while  those  of  fashioii 
and  power  are  raised  above  the  species  itself, 
and  are  unacquainted  or  unmoved  with  tbe 
calamities  of  others.  But,  alas!  bow  monstroas 
is  this  hardness  of  heart !  How  is  it  possible 
that  the  returns  of  hunger  and  thirst  should  not 
importune  men,  though  in  the  highest  afflo* 
ence,  to  consider  the  miseries  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  who  languish  under  necessity.  But 
as  I  hioteo  just  now,  tne  distinctions  of  roan* 
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octeotatioii  of  the  pbytidaii,  tb«o 
OQ  tbe  patieut.  It  U  a  eircumttatioey  wherein 
a  roan  finds  all  tbe  good  he  desenre*  inaecea- 
sible,  all  tbe  ill  unavoidable;  and  the  poor 
hero  is  at  certainly  ragged,  as  tbe  poor  villain 
banged*  Under  these  pressures  the  poor  man 
jspeaks  with  besitatioiH  undertakes  with  inre- 
aolution,  and  acts  with  disappointment.  He 
is  slighted  in  men*s  conversations,  overlooked 
m  their  assemblies,  and  beaten  at  their  doors. 
But  from  whenee,  alas,  has  be  this  treatment? 
from  a  creature  that  has  only  tbe  supply  of, 
but  not  an  exemption  from,,  tbe  wants,  for 
which  he  despises  him.  Yet  sueh  is  tbe  unac- 
countable insolence  of  man,  that  be  will  not 
•ee  that  be  who  is  supported,  is  in  the  same 
class  of  natural  necessity  with  him  that  wants 
m  support;  and  to  be  helped  implies  to  be  in- 
digent. In  a  word,  after  all  you  can  say  of  a 
man,  conclude  that  he  is  rich,  and  you  have 
made  bim  friends ;  nor  have  you  utterly  over- 
thrown a  man  in  tbe  world's  opinion,  until  you 
bave  said  be  is  poor.  This  is  the  erophatical 
expresskm  of  praise  and  blame;  for  men  so 
atupklly  forget  their  natural  impotence  and 
want,  that  riches  and  poverty  have  taken  in 
our  imagination  the  place  of  innocence  and 
guilt. 

ReOectMns  of  this  hind  do  but  waste  ones 
being,  without  capacity  of  helping  tbe  dis- 
tressed ;  yet  though  I  know  no  way  to  do  any 
service  to  my  brethren  under  such  calamities, 
I  cannot  help  having  so  much  respect  for  them, 
as  to  suffer  with  them  in  a  fruitless  fellow- 
feeling. 

No.  80.1      Friday,  June  18,  1713. 

Coelotibai  Ine.  flrg.  JEu.  i.  11. 

Anger  la  hcav'niy  miiidt. 

I  HAVE  found  by  experience,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  talk  distinctly  without  defining  the 
words  of  which  we  make  use.  There  is  not  a 
term  in  our  language  which  wants  explanation 
so  much  as  the  word  Church.  One  would 
think  when  people  utter  it,  they  should  bave 
in  their  minds  Ideas  of  virtue  and  religion; 
but  that  important  monosyllable  drags  all  tbe 
other  words  in  the  language  after  it,  and  it  is 
made  use  of  to  express  both  praise  and  blame, 
according  to  tbe  character  of  him  who  speaks 
it.  By  this  means  it  happens,  that  no  one 
knows  what  bis  neighbour  means  when  be  says 
such  a  one  is  for  or  against  tbe  church.  It 
has  happened  that  the  person,  who  is  seen 
every  day  at  church,  has  not  been  in  the  eye 
of  the  world  a  church-man;  and  he  who  is 
very  zealous  to  oblige  every  man  to  frequent 
it,  but  himself,  has  been  held  a  very  good  son 
of  the  church.  This  prepossession  is  tbe  best 
handle  imaginable  for  politicians  to  make  use 
of,  for  managing  the  loves  and  hatreds  of 


mankind,  to  tbe  purposes  to  whieh  they  weuM 
lead  them.  But  this  is  not  a  thing  for  fools  to 
meddle  with,  for  they  only  bring  disesteem 
upon  those  whom  they  attempt  to  serve,  when 
they  unskilfully  pronounce  terms  of  art.  I  have 
observed  great  evils  arise  from  this  practice, 
and  not  only  the  cause  of  piety,  but  also  tbe 
secubur  interest  of  clergymen,  baa  extremely 
suffered  by  the  general  unexplained  significa* 
tion  of  the  word  Church. 

The  Examiner,  upon  the  strength  of  being 
a  received  church-man,  has  offended  iq  this 
particular  more  grossly  than  any  other  man 
ever  did  before,  and  almost  as  grossly  as  ever 
he  himself  did,  supposing  the  allegattons  in 
the  following  letter  are  Just.  To  sUnder  any 
man  is  a  veiy  heinous  offience ;  but  the  crime 
is  still  greater,  when  it  falls  upon  such  as  ought 
to  give  examine  to.  others.  ..  1  cannot  imagine 
how  the  Examiner  can  divest  any  part  of  the 
clergy  of  the  respect  due  to  their  characters^ 
so  as  to  treat  them  as  he  does,  without  an  in- 
dulgence unknown  to  our  religion,  though 
taken  up  in  the  name  of  it,  in  order  to  dis- 
parage such  of  its  communicants  as  will  not 
sacrifice  their  conscience  to  their  fortunes. 
This  oonfusk>n  and  subdiviskm  of  interests  and 
sentioMnts  among  people  of  the  same  com- 
monioUy  is  what  would  be  a  very  good  subject 
of  mirth  ;  but  when  I  consider  against  whom 
this  insult  is  committed,  I  think  it  too  great, 
and  of  too  ill  a  consequence,  to  be  in  good 
homour  on  the  occasion. 

*  SIR,  Jane  9,  ITIS. 

^  Your  character  ef  universal  Guardian, 
Joined  to  tbe  concern  you  ought  to  bave  for 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  assure  me  you 
will  not  think  that  clergymen  when  injured, 
bave  the  least  right  to  your  protection ;  and 
it  is  from  that  assurance  I  trouble  you  with 
this,  to  complain  of  the  Examiner,  who  calum 
niates  as  freely  as  he  commends,  and  whose 
invectives  are  as  groundless  as  his  panegyrics. 
'  In  his  paper  of  the  eighth  instant,  after  a 
most  fhrious  invective  against  many  noble  lords, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  commons,  and  a 
very  great  part  of  her  migesty's  good  subjects, 
as  disaffected  and  full  of  discontent,  (which  by 
the  way,  is  but  an  awkward  compliment  to  the 
prince,  whose  greatest  glory  it  is  to  reign  in  the 
hearts  of  her  people,)  that  the  clergy  may  not 
go  without  their  share  of  bis  resentment,  he 
concludes  with  a  most  malicious  reflection  upon 
some  of  them.  He  names  indeed  nobody,  but 
points  to  Windsor  and  St.  PauKs,  where  he 
tells  us  some  are  disrespectful  to  the  queen, 
and  enemies  to  her  peace ;  most  odious  cha- 
racters, especially  in  clergymen,  whose  profes- 
sion is  peace,  and  to  whose  duty  and  affection 
her  majesty  has  a  more  immediate  right,  by 
her  singular  piety  and  great  goodness  to  them. 
"  They  have  sucked  in,"  be  says,  '•  this  war- 
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tik«  prhidpla  from  their  arbitrary  patront.'* 
It  it  not  enough,  it  ieemt,  to  calanmlate  tbcm, 
unleM  their  patroot  also  be  insulted,  no  less 
patrons  than  ^tbe  late  king  and  the  duke  of 
Marlhorough.  These  are  his  arbitrary  men; 
though  nothing  be  more  certain  than  that 
without  the  king,  the  shadow  of  a  legal  govern- 
ment had  not  been  left  to  us ;  nor  did  there 
ever  lire  a  man,  who  in  the  nature  and  temper 
of  him,  Ifss  defterved  the  character  of  arbitrary 
^ban  the  duke.  How  now  is  this  terrible 
charge  against  those  clergymen  supported? 
VVh|r«  as  to  St.  Paul's,  the  fact,  according  to 
him,  is  this :  '*  Some  of  the  church,  to  affront 
the  queen, on  the  day  the  peace  was  proclaimed, 
gave  orders  for  parochial  prayers  only,  without 
ftiuging,  as  is  used  upon  fast- days,  though  in 
this  particular  their  inferiors  were  so  very  ho- 
nest to  disobey  them."  This  the  Examiner 
rtmndly  affirms  after  bis  usual  manner,  but 
without  the  least  regard  to  truth ;  fur  it  is 
fallen  in  my  way,  without  inquiring,  to  be 
exactly  informed  of  this  matter,  and  therefore, 
I  take  upon  me  in  their  vindication  to  assure 
you,  that  every  part  of  what  is  said  is  absolutely 
''alse,  and  the  truth  is  just  the  reverse.  The 
inferiors  desired  there  might  be  only  parochial 
prayers^  but  the  person  applied  to  was  aware 
to  what  construction  it  might  be  liable,  and 
therefore  would  not  consent  to  the  request, 
though  very  innoce^it  and  reasonable.  I'he 
case  was  this:  the  procession  of  the  ceremony 
had  reached  Ludgate  just  at  the  time  of  prayers, 
nod  there  was  such  a  prodigious  concourse  of 
people,  tliat  one  of  the  vergers  came  to  the 
residentiary  in  waiting,  to  represent,  that  it 
would  t>e  impossible  to  have  prayers  that  after- 
poon ;  tliat  the  crowds  all  round  the  church 
was  so  great,  there  would  be  no  getting  in : 
hut  it  was  insisted,  that  tliere  must  be  prayers, 
only  the  tolling  of  the  bell  should  be  deferred 
a  little,  until  the  head  of  the  procession,*  was 
got  beyond  the  church.  When  the  bell  had 
done,  and  none  of  the  choir  appeared,  but  one 
to  read,  it  was  upon  this  again  represented, 
that  tber6  could  be  only  parochial  prayers,  a 
thing  that  sometimes  happeos,  twice  or  thrice 
perhaps  in  a  year,  when,  upon  some  allowable 
occasion,  the  absence  of  the  choir-men  is  so 
great,  as  not  to  leave  the  necessary  voices  for 
cathedral  service;  which  very  lately  was  the 
case  upon  a  performance  of  the  thanksgiving 
music  at  Whitehall.  So  that  had  the  prayers, 
9n  this  uceaftion,  been  parochial  only,  it  bad 
been  neither  new  nor  criminal,  but  necessary 
and  unavoidable,  unless  the  Examiner  can  tell 
uow  the  service  may  be  sung  decently  without 
singing- men.  However,  to  leave  informers  no 
room  (or  calumny,  it  was  expressly  urged,  that 
parochial  prayers  on  such  a  day,  would  look 
ill  i  that  therefore,  if  possible,  it  should  be 
avoided,-  and  the  service  should  be  bc-gnn  as 
usual,  hi  hopes  one  or  two  of  the  choir  might 


ooMe  In  before  the  pealms)  aod  Cbe  Terser 
was  ordered  to  look  out,  if  he  coold  see  any  of 
the  choir,  to  hasten  them  to  their  places ;  and 
so  it  proved^  two  of  the  best  voices  came  ni 
time  enough,  and  the  service  was  performeo 
catbedrml-wise,  though  In  a  manner  to  ban* 
walls,  with  an  anthem  suitable  to  the  day. 
This  is  the  fact  on  which  the  Examiner  f^rooudi 
a  charge  of  fsctlous  and  seditious  prinriplcs 
against  some  at  St.  Paol'a,  and  I  am  permaded 
there  it  as  little  troth  in  what  be  cbargea  some 
of  Windsor  with,  though  I  know  not  cerlaiiily 
whom  he  means.  Were  I  disposed  to  expos- 
tulate with  the  Examiner,  I  would  ask  bim  if 
he  seriously  thinks  this  be  answering  her  ma- 
jesty's intentkms?  Whether  disquietiD^  the 
minds  of  her  people  is  the  way  to  calm  them  ? 
Or  to  traduce  men  of  learning  and  virtoe^  be 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace?  But  I  am  too 
well  acquainted  with  his  writings  not  to  see  be 
is  past  correction ;  nor  does  any  thing  in  his  pa- 
per surprise  me,  merely  because  it  ia  false  3  Ibr 
to  use  his  own  words,  '*  not  a  day  passes,"  with 
him, "  but  it  brings  forth  a  mouse  or  a  monatrr, 
some  ridiculous  lie,  some  vile  calumny  or  Cdt- 
gery^**  He  is  almost  equally  false  in  every 
thing  he  says ;  but  it  is  not  always  equally  easy 
to  make  his  falsehood  plain  and  palpable.  And 
it  is  chiefly  for  that  reason  1  desire  you  to  gi«ie 
this  letter  a  place  in  your  papers,  that  tboce 
that  are  willing  to  be  undeceived  may  learn, 
from  so  clear  an  instance,  what  a  faithful, 
modest  writer  this  is,  who  pretends  to  teach 
them  how  to  think  and  speak  of  tbinga  and 
persons  they  know  nothing  of  themselves.  As 
this  is  no  way  disagreeable  to  your  character 
of  Guardian,  your  publication  of  it  is  a  favour 
which  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  deny  to» 
'Sir, 
*  Vour  humble  servant, 

•R.  A/ 

No.  81.]      Saturday,  June  13,  1713. 

Qnictd  cC  pard  atqnc  elegwter  acte  aetaUt  plackia  ae 
leois  record4Uo.  dcvra. 

Hacid  Mid  soothiDg  b  tbe  renaubraiice  uTa  Hl^  p«Md 
\ikb  quiet,  Inuocence,  and  degaoce. 

The  paper  which  was  published  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  last  month,  ended  with  a  piece  of  de- 
votion written  by  the  archbishop  of  Cambray. 
It  would  (as  it  was  hinted  in  that  precaution) 
be  of  singular  use  for  the  improvement  of  our 
minds,  to  have  the  secret  thoughts  of  men  of 
good  talents  on  such  occasions.  1  shall  for  tbe 
entertainment  of  this  day  give  my  reader  two 
pieces,  which,  if  he  is  curious,  will  be  ptleasing 
for  that  reason,  if  they  prove  to  have  no  other 
effect  upon  him.  One  of  them  was.found  in 
the  closet  of  an  Athenian  libertine,  who  lived 
many  ages  ago,  and  is  a  soliloquy  wherein  lie 
contemplates  his  own  life  and  actions -accordiik£ 
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to  the  lighti  men  have  from  niiture,  and  the 
oompunetionfl  of  natural  reason.  The  other  is 
a  prayer  of  a  gentleman  who  died  within  few 
jrears  last  past;  and  lired  to  a  very  great  age; 
hut  had  passed  bis  youth  in  all  the  vices  in 
fashion.  The  Atheniat  is  supposed  to  have 
heen  Alcibiades,  a  roan  of  great  spirit,  ex- 
tremely addicted  to  pleasures,  Iiut  at  the  same 
time  very  capable,  and  upon  occasion  very 
attentive  to  business.  He  was  by  nature  en- 
dued with  all  the  accomplishments  she  could 
bestow;  he  had  beauty,  wit,  courage,  and  a 
great  understanding;  but  in  the  first  bloom 
of  his  life  was  arrogantly  affected  with  the  ad- 
vantages he  bad  over  others.  That  temper  is 
pretty  visible  in  an  expression  of  bis :  when  it 
was  proposed  to  him  to  learn  to  play  upon  a 
musical  instrument,  he  answered,  '  It  is  not 
for  me  to  give,  but  to  receive  delight.'  How- 
ever, the  conversation  of  Socrates  tempered  a 
strong  inclination  to  licentiousness  into  reflec- 
tions of  philosophy ;  and  if  it  had  not  the  force 
to  make  a  man  of  bis  genius  and  fortune  wholly 
regular,  it  gave  him  some  cool  moments,  and 
this  following  soliloquy  is  supposed  by  the 
learned  to  have  been  thrown  together  before 
some  expected  engagement,  and  seems  to  be 
very  much  tbe  picture  of  the  man 

'  I  am  now  wholly  alone,  my  ears  are  not 
entertained  with  music,  my  eyes  with  beauty, 
nor  any  of  my  senses  so  forcibly  affected,  as  to 
divert  the  course  of  my  inward  thoughts.  Me- 
thinks  th«»re  is  something  sacred  in  myself, 
now  I  am  alone.  What  is  this  being  of  mine  ? 
I  came  into  it  without  my  choice,  and  yet 
Socrates  says  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  me.  In 
this  repose  of  my  senses  wherein  they  commu- 
nicate nothing  strongly  to  myself,  I  taste,  me- 
thinks,  a  being  distinct  from  their  operation. 
Why  may  not  then  my  soul  exist,  when  she  is 
wholly  gone  out  of  these  organs  ?  I  can  perceive 
my  faculties  grow  stronger,  the  less  1  admit 
the  pleasures  of  sense ;  and  the  nearer  I  place 
■lyself  to  a  bare  existence,  tbe  more  worthy, 
tbe  more  noble,  the  more  celestial  does  that 
existence  appear  to  me.  If  my  soul  is  weakened 
rather  than  improved  by  all  that  the  body  ad« 
ministers  to  her,  she  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  be  designed  for  a  mansion  more  suit- 
able than  this,  wherein  what  delights  her 
diminishes  her  excellence,  and  that  which 
ifflicts  her  adds  to  her  perfection.  There  is 
an  hereafter,  and  I  will  not  fear  to  be  immor- 
tal for  the  sake  of  Athens.' 
'  This  soliloquy  is  but  the  first  dawnings  of 
thought  in  the  mind  of  a  mere  man  given  up 
to  sensuality.  The  paper  which  f  mention  of 
bur  contemporary  was  found  in  his  scrutolre 
after  his  death,  but  communicated  to  a  friend 
6r  two  of  his  in  his  life-time.  You  see  in  it  a 
man  wearied  with  the  vanities  of  this  life ;  and 
the  reflections  which  the  success  of  his  wit  and 
gallantry  bring  upon  his  old  age,  are  not  un- 


worthy the  observatkMi  of  thoae  who  poMcss 
the  like  advantages. 

*  Ob,  Almighty  Being!  How  shall  I  look  up 
towards  thee,  when  I  i:eAect  that  I  am  of  no 
consideratktn  but  as  I  have  ofiended?  My 
existence,  O  my  God,  without  thy  mercy,  is 
not  to  be  prolonged  in  this  or  another  world 
but  for  my  punishment.  I  apprehend,  Ob,  my 
Maker,  let  it  not  be  too  late :  I  apprehend, 
and  tremble  at  thy  presence ;  and  shall  I  not 
consider  thee,  who  art  all  goodness,  but  with 
terror  ?  Oh,  my  Redeemer,  do  -thou  liebuld 
my  anguish.  Turn  to  me,  thou  Saviour  cf  the 
world :  Who  has  offended  like  me  ?  :  Ob,  my 
God,  1  cannot  fly  out  of  thy  presence,  let  me 
fall  down  in  it ;  1  bumble  myself  in  contrition 
of  heart ;  but  alas !  1  have  not  only  swerved 
from  thee,  but  have  laboured  against  thee. 
If  thuu  dost  pardon  what  1  have  committed, 
bow  wilt  thou  pardon  what  1  have  made  others 
commit?  I  have  rejoiced  in  ill,  as  in  a  pros* 
perity.  Forgive,  oh  my  God,  all  who  have 
offended  by  my  persuasion,  all  who  have  trans- 
gressed by  my  example.  Canst  thou,  O  G6d, 
accept  of  the  confession  of  old  age,  to  expiate 
all  the  labour  and  industry  of  youth  spent  in 
transgressions  against  thee  ?  While  I  am  still 
alive,  let  me  implore  thee  to  recall  to  thy 
grace  all  whom  1  have  made  to  sin.  Let,  oh 
Lord,  tby  goodness  admit  of  bis  prayer  for  their 
pardon,  by  whose  Instigation  they  have  trans- 
gressed. Accept,  O  God,  of  this  interval  of 
age,  between  my  sinful  days  and  the  hour  of 
my  dissolution,  to  wear  away  the  corrupt  habits 
in  ray  soul,  and  prepare  myself  for  the  man- 
sions of  purity  and  joy.  Impute  not  to  me, 
oh  my  God,  the  offences  I  may  give,  af^r  my 
death,  to  those  I  leave  behind  me  ;  let  me  not 
transgress  when  I  am  no  more  seen ;  but  pre- 
vent the  ill  effects  of  my  ill-applied  studies, 
and  receive  me  into  thy  mercy.' 

Jt  is  the  most  melancholy  circumstance  that 
can  be  imagined,  to  be  on  a  death-bed >  and 
wish  all  that  a  man  has  roost  laboured  to  bring 
to  pass  were  obliterated  for  ever.  How  em- 
phatically worse  is  this,  than  having  passed  all 
one's  days  in  idleness !  Yet  this  is  the  frequent 
case  of  many  men  of  refined  talents.  It  ia, 
methinks»  roonstrous  that  the  love  of  faroe, 
and  value  of  the  fashion  of  tbe  world,  can 
transport  a  man  so  far  as  even  in  solitude  to 
act  with  so  little  reflection  upon  his  real  in- 
terest. This  is  premeditated  madness,  for  it 
is  an  error  done  with  the  assistance  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind. 

When  every  circumstance  about  us  is  a  coiw 
stant  admonition  bow  transient  is  every  kboor 
of  man,  it  should,  methinks,  be  no  h^  mat- 
ter to  bring  one's  self  to  consider  the  emptiness 
of  all  our  endeavours ;  but  I  was  not  a  little 
charmed  the  other  day,  when  sitting  with  an 
old  friend  and  communing  together  on  such  sub- 
jects, be  exorested  bimself  after  this  manner  >- 
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'  It  is  vnwofthy  a  OlrkfiMi  philotopber  to 
\tt  any  thin^  bert  below  ttand  in  the  least 
competitloB  wHb  bit  daty.  In  ^ain  Is  reaaoo 
fortiScd  by  faith,  if  it  proiriuoet  in  oar  practice 
no  grtMirr  efl^»cts  tbaa  irbat  reason  wroogfat 
in  BMre  man. 

'  I  conlenn,  (in  dependence  on  tbe  support 
of  heaven  1  speak  it)  I  eonteonn  all  which  tbe 
genet  aHty  of  manlcind  call  ip^sat  and  glorioos. 
I  will  no  longer  think  or  act  like  a  Bortal,  hot 
consider  myself  as  a  being  that  commenced  at 
my  birth,  and  is  to  endure  to  aU  eternity.  Tbe 
accident  of  death  will  not  end  hot  improve  my 
being ;  I  will  think  of  myself,  and  provide  for 
myself  as  an  immortal ;  and  I  will  do  nothing 
now  which  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  approve  a 
thousand  yean  hence.' 

No.  8«.]      itfoadiiif,  Jtme  15, 171S. 

Cedal  ml  coMTiva  ntar Hor.  lib.  1.  Sal.  1.  IIQ. 

Lee  kirn  defMut  like  a  cotcoded  guttL 

Tuovoa  men  see  every  day  people  go  to 
€heir  long  home,  who  are  younger  than  them* 
selves,  tbcy  are  not  so  apt  to  be  alarmed  at 
that,  as  at  tbe  decease  of  those  who  have  lived 
longer  in  their  sight.  Toej  miss  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  are  surprised  at  the  loss  of  ao 
habitual  object.  This  gave  me  so  much  coo- 
oen  for  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Pteer  of  the 
theatre-royal,  who  was  an  actor  at  the  Re- 
storation, and  took  his  theatrical  degree  with 
Betterton,  Kynastoo,  and  Harris.  Though  bis 
station  was  humble,  be  performed  it  well ;  and 
the  common  comparison  with  the  stage  and 
human  lifo,  which  has  been  so  often  made, 
may  well  be  brought  out  upon  this  occasion. 
It  is  no  mMter,  say  the  moralists,  whether 
jnu  act  a  prince  or  a  beggar,  the  business  Is 
to  do  your  part  weU.  Mr.  William  Peer  dis- 
tinguished himself  partienlariy  in  two  charac- 
•en,  which  no  man  ever  could  touch  hut  him- 
ptMi  mm  of  them,  was  the  speaker  of  the 
peoiogsw  to  tbe  play,  which  is  contrived  in  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet,  to  awake  the  eonseiences 
nf  the  guilty  princes.  Mr.  William  Peer  spoke 
Ihat  prafooe  to  the  play  with  such  nn  air,  as 
represented  that  be  was  an  actor,  aiMl  with 
eneb  an  inferior  manner  as  only  acting  an 
sMtor,  as  made  the  othen  on  the  stage  appear 
seal  gieat  persons,  and  not  Bepreseatataves. 
This  was  a  nieety  in  acting  thai  none  but  the 
flsost  subtle  player  could  so  much  as  eonosive. 
I  remember  bis  speaking  these  words,  in  whkh 
tbefwis  no  great  matter  but  in  the  right  ad- 
justment of  the  air  of  the  speaker^  srith  uni- 
versal applause: 

*  fbr  m  ami  §or  ovr  tntetf, 
Hefr  ttoopiaf  lo  jroar  daneacr* 
VTe  bcf  year  bearing  paUcnily.* 

Hamlet  says  very  auhly  upon  tbe  pfonouncing 
«f  it,'  lsthisapraloCiie,oraposy  ofaring?' 


However,  the  speaking  of  it  got  Mr.  Peer  i 
reputation,  than  thoee  who  speak  tbe  length 
of  a  puritan's  sermon  every  night  wrill  trrtr 
attain  to.  Besides  this^  Mr.  Peer  gut  a  great 
fome  on  another  little  occasion.  He  played 
tbe  apothecary  in  Caius  Marios,  as  it  is  called 
by  Otway  {  but  Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  origiually 
in  Shakspeare  {  it  will  be  necessary  to  reoiie 
more  out  of  the  play  than  he  spoke,  to  have  a 
right  conception  of  what  Peer  did  In  it.  Marim, 
weary  of  life,  reeollects  means  to  be  rid  of  it 
alter  this  maanert 


Jhm  dwch  aboet  Urii  raodcsvow  of  deaUil 
Meagre  and  very  rnefiil  were  bis  luoks, 
Sbarp  miienr  bad  worn  bim  to  tbe  boner.* 

When  this  spectre  of  poverty  appeared,  Marias 
addresses  him  thus : 

'  I  tea  Iboe  art  vary  foar, 

Tboa  maj'at  do  any  ibiugt  bcre's  fifty  drartimat. 
Get  me  a  draagbi  of  wliai  will  aoooc«  free 
A  wrcleb  fhim  all  bb  c««a.' 

When  the  apothecaiy  objects  that  it  is  unlaw 
ful,  Marius  urges, 

'  Art  IboQ  ao  bate  and  AiU  of  wretchedneaB 
Tet  Cear'M  to  die !  Famine  la  bi  thy  cbecka. 
Need  and  opprearion  tfarelb-ln  thy  tym. 


Tbe  world  i»  not  thy  friend*  nor  the  worUTa  law* ; 
The  world  affords  no  Uw  lo  make  thee  rich ; 
Then  be  not  iMor,  hnl  break  M,  and  take  Ibis. 

Without  all  this  quototion  tbe  reader  could 
not  have  a  just  idea  of  tbe  visage  and  manner 
which  Peer  assumed,  when  in  the  most  lament- 
able tone  imaginable  he  consents;  and  de- 
livering the  poison*  like  a  man  reduced  to  tbe 
drinking  it  himself,  if  he  did  not  vend  it,  says 
to  Marius, 

*  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  conaenis; 
Take  tbia  and  drink  k  off,  the  work  b  d<Me.' 

It  was  an  odd  ezodlence,  and  a  veiy  paiti 
eularcireuesstanee  this  of  Peer^s^  that  hk  whofe 
actioo  of  life  depended  upon  speaking  ive  lines 
better  than  any  man  else  in  the  world.  But 
this  eminanee  lying  in  so  narrow  n  oempao^ 
the  governors  of  the  theatre  obeerviof  his 
talents  to  lie  in  a  certain  knowledge  oi  pre-, 
priety,  and  his  pemon  admitting  him  to  shina 
only  in  the  two  above  parts,  his  spheie  of  ao> 
tion  was  enjaifed  1^  the  addition  of  the  post 
of  property-man.  This  officer  has  alwa|s 
ready,  in  a  place  appointed  for  hini  behind  th^ 
prompter,  sil  such  tools  and  implements  isa  are 
necessary  in  tbe  play,  and  it  is  bis  business 
never  to  want  billet-doui,  poison,  febe  mooq^ 
thunderbolts,  daggers,  scroUs  of  parchment, 
wine,  pomatum,  truncheons,  and  wooden  Icg^ 
ready  at  tbe  call  of  the  said  prompter,  accord- 
ing as  his  reflective  utensils  were  neccesaiy, 
for  promoting  what  was  to  pass  on  the  stage. 
Tbe  addition  of  this  office,  so  imp«»rtant  to^ 
tbe  conduct  «f  the  whole  afiEiir  of  tbe  stage, 
and  |be.  good  economy  observed  by  their  pre- 
sent managers  in  punctual  payments,  made 
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Mr.  Peer^s  tubslitence  very  comfortable.  But 
it  frequently  happens,  that  men  lose  their 
virtue  in  pi^Mperity,  who  were  shining  charac- 
ters in  the  contrary  condition.  Good  fortune 
ihdeed  had  no  eflfect  on  the  mind,  but  very 
much  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Peer.  For  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age  he  grew  fat,  which 
rendered  his  figure  unfit  for  the  utterance  of 
the  five  lines  above-mentioned.  He  had  now 
unfortunately  lost  the  wan  distress  necessary 
for  the  countenance  of  the  apothecaiy»  and 
was  too  jolly  to  speak  the  prologue  with  the 
proper  humility.  It  is  thought  this  calamity 
went  too  near  him.  It  did  not  a  little  contri- 
bute to  the  shortening  his  days ;  and,  as  there 
is  no  state  of  real  happiness  in  this  life,  Mr.  Peer 
was  undone  by  his  success,  and  lost  all  by  ar- 
riving at  what  is  the  end  of  all  other  men's 
pursuits,  his  ease. 

I  could  not  forbear  enquiring  into  the  effects 
Mr.  Peer  left  behind  him,  but  find  there  is  no 
demand  due  to  him  from  the  house,  but  the 
following  bill : 

£  #.   rf. 
For  hire  of  six  case  of  pbtols,  0    4    0 

A  drum  for  Mrs.  Bignall  in  the  Pil- 
grim,    -        -        -        •        •        044 
A  trass  of  straw  for  the  madmen,        0    0    8 
Pomatum  and  vermilion  to  grease 

the  face  of  the  stuttering  cook,        0    0    8 
For  boarding  a  setting  dog  two  days 
to/bik>w  Mr.  Johnson  in  Epsom 
Wells,         -        -        .        -006 
For  blood  in  Macbeth,        -        -        0    0    3 
Raisins  and  almonds  for  a  witch's 

banquet,      ....  008 

This  contemporary  of  mine,  whom  I  have 
often  rallied  for  the  narrow  compass  of  his  sin. 
gular  perfeetKMis,  Is  now  at  peace,  and  wants 
no- further  assistance  from  any  man ;  but  men 
of  eitensive  genius,  now  living,  still  depend 
upon  the  good  offices  of  the  town. 

I  am  therefore  to  remind  my  reader,  that 
on  this  day,  being  the  fifteenth  of  June,  the 
Plotting  Sisters  is  to  be  acted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  author,  my  old  friend  Mr.  D*Urfey.  This 
oomedy  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
king  Charles  the  Second  three  of  its  fhrst  five 
nights. 

My  friend  has  in  this  work  shown  himself  a 
master,  and  made  not  only  the  characters  of 
the  play,  but  also  the  furniture  of  the  house 
contribute  to  the  main  design.  He  has  made 
excellent  use  of  a  table  with  a  carpet,  and  the 
key  of  a  closet.  With  these  two  implements, 
whicfa  would,  perhaps,  have  been  overlooked 
oy  an  ordinary  writer,  be  contrives  the  most 
natural  perplexities  (allowing  only  the  use  of 
these  househoki  goods  in  poeti^r)  that  ever  were 
represented  on  a  stage.  He  has  also  made  g^ood 
advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  the  stage  itself; 
for  iu  the  nick  of  being  surprised,  the  lovers 


are  let  down  and  escape  at  a  trap«door.  In  a 
word,  any  who  have  the  curir^sity  to  observe 
what  pleased  in  the  last  generation,  and  does 
not  go  to  a  cometly  with  a  resolution  to  be 
grave,  will  find  this  evening  ample  food  fbr 
mtrtb.  Johnson*  who  understands  what  he 
does  as  well  as  any  man,  exposes  the  imper 
tineoce  of  ao  old  fellow,  who  has  lost  his  senses, 
still  pursuing  pleasures,  with  great  mastery. 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Pinkethman  is  a  bashful 
rake,  and  is  sheepish  without  having  modesty 
with  great  success.  Mr.  Bullock  succeeds 
Nokes  in  the  part  of  Bubble,  and  in  my  opinion 
is  not  much  below  him :  fur  he  does  excellently 
that  sort  of  fully  we  call  absurdityi  which  is 
the  very  contrary  of  wit,  but,  neit  to  that,  is 
of  all  things  the  properest  to  excite  mirth. 
What  is  foolish  is  the  objeet  of  pity ;  but  ah* 
surdity  often  proceeds  from  an  opinion  of  sof. 
fioiency,  and  consequently  is  an  honest  oecaskm 
for  langhter.  These  characters  in  this  play 
cannot  choose  but  make  it  a  very  pleasant  en- 
tertainment, and  the  decorations  of  singing 
and  dancing  will  more  than  repay  the  good- 
nature  of  those  who  make  an  honest  man  a 
visit  of  two  merry  hours  to  make  bis  following 
year  unpainful. 


No.  83.]      Tue$day,  June  16,  1715.* 

liliniram  inMnas  panels  videatar,  c^  qD6<l 
Mucima  pan  honainnni  morbo  Jaecafnr  nodtm. 

Hor,  lib. «.  Sat.  UL  120. 

F«w  think  these  mad^  fbr  rooaC  like  tbeie. 

Are  tick  aod  troubled  with  the  tame  diieaae. 

Creech, 

There  b  a  restless  endeavour  in  the  mind  of 
man  after  happiness.  This  appetite  is  wrought 
into  the  original  frame  of  onr  nature,  and  exerts 
itself  ro  all  parts  of  the  creation  that  are  en. 
dued  with  any  degree  of  thought  or  sense.  But 
as  the  human  mind  is  dignified  by  a  more  com- 
prehensive faculty  than  can  be  found  in  the 
inferior  animals,  it  is  natural  fbr  men  not  only 
to  biive  an  eye,  each  to  his  own  happiness,  but 
also  to  endeavour  to  promote  that  of  others  in 
the  same  rank  of  being :  and  in  proportion  to 
the  generosity  that  is  ingredient  in  the  temper 
of  the  soul,  the  object  of  its  benevolence  is  of 
a  larger  and  narrower  extent.  There  is  hardly 
a  spirit  upon  earth  so  mean  and  contracted,  as 
to  centre  all  regards  on  its  own  hiterest,  ex- 
clusive of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Even  the 
selfish  man  has  some  share  of  love,  which  he 
bestows  on  his  family  and  his  friends.  A  nobler 
mind  bath  at  heart  the  common  interest  of  the 
society  or  country  of  which  he  makes  a  part. 
And  there  is  still  a  more  diffusive  spirit,  whose 
being  or  intentions  reach  the  whole  mass  of 
mankind,  and  are  continued  beyond  the  pre- 
sent age  to  a  succession  of  future  generations. 

The  advantage  arising  to  him  who  hath  a 
tincture  of  this  generosity  on  his  soul,  is,  that 
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be  it  afliectcd  with  a  subiimer  )oy  than  can  be 
coiii|>i:ehtBded  by  one  who  is  dvttitute  of  that 
noble  relish.  The  happiness  of  the  rest  of 
manlcind  hath  a  natural  connexion  with  chat 
of  a  reasonable  miod.  And  in  proportion  as 
the  actions  of  each  iudividuai  contlibute  to  this 
end,  be  must  be  ifaoogbt  Co  deeerte  well  or  ill, 
both  of  the  world,  and  of  himself*  1  have  in 
a  late  paper  observed,  that  men  who  have  do 
reach  of  thought  do  often  misplace  their  affec- 
tions on  the  means,  wkhont  respect  to  che  end ; 
and  by  a  preposCerous  desire  of  things  in  them- 
selves indifferent,  forego  the  enjoyment  of  that 
happmess  which  those  things  are  instrumenCal 
to  obtain.  This  observaCkm  has  been  consi- 
dered with  regard  to  cricics  and  misers ;  I  shall 
now  apply  it  to  free-thinkers* 

Liboty  and  truth  are  che  main  points  which 
these  gentlemen  pretend  to  have  in  view  ;  to 
proceed,  therefore,  methodically,  1  will  endea- 
vour to  show  in  the  fint  place,  that  liberty  and 
truth  are  not  in  themselves  desirable,  bat  only 
as  they  relate  to  a  farther  end*  And  secondly, 
that  the  sort  of  liberty  and  truth  (alk>wing 
them  those  names)  which  our  free-thinkers 
'  use  all  their  industry  to  promote,  is  destructive 
of  that  end,  vi j.  human  happineu :  and  con- 
sequently that  species,  as  such,  instead  of  being 
encouraged  or  esteemed,  merit  the  detestation 
and  abhorrence  of  all  honest  men.  And  in  the 
last  place,  I  design  to  show,  that  under  the 
pretence  of  advancing  liberty  and  truth,  they 
do  in  reality  promote  the  two  contrary  evils. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  has  been  observed 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  particular  person  to 
aim  at  tbe  happiness  of  his  fellow* creatures; 
and  that  as  this  viaw  is  of  a  wider  or  narrower 
extent,  it  argues  a  mind  more  or  less  virtiioui^ 
Hence  it  follows,  that  a  liberty  of  doing  good 
actions  which  conduce  to  the  felicity  of  man? 
kind,  and  a  knowledge  of  such  truths  as  might 
either  give  us  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
them,  or  direct  our  conduct  to  tbe  great  ends 
of  life,  are  valuable  perfections.  But  shall  a 
|ood  man,  therefore,  prefer  a  liberty  to  commit 
murder  or  adultery,  before  tbe  wholesome  re- 
straint of  divine  and  human  laws  ?  Or  shall  a 
wise  man  prefer  the  knowledge  of  a  trouble- 
some and  afflicting  truth,  before  a  pleasant 
error  that  would  cheer  bis  soul  with  joy  and 
comfort,  and  be  attended  with  no  ill  conse- 


dertake  to  free  tbe  world?  From  tbe  ties  chat 
religion  imposeth  on  our  minds,  frtKA  tbe  ex- 
pectation of  a  fature  judgment,  and  tHrm  the 
terrors  of  a  ttoubled  conseieooe,  not  by  f«fonn- 
ing  men's  livee,  but  fay  giving  c«o 
to  tbeir  vices.  What  are  those  in 
truths  of  wbtoh  they  woald  convince  vmokhud? 
That  there  is  ne  such  tUog  as  a  wise  aad  jost 
Provklenoei  that  tbe  mind  of  man  is  ciorpitreal; 
that  religion  Is  a  state-trick,  contrived  to  make 
men  honest  and  vii  toons,  and  to  procnre  a 
sobsistenee  to  others  for  leacbHig^  aiad  eabort- 
ing  them  U  beso;  that  tbe  good  tidings  «f 
life  and  immortality,  brought  to  light  by  tbs 
gospel,  are  fables  and  impoitwres  }  froo*  be- 
lieviiig  that  we  are  made  in  tbe  image  of  God, 
they  would  degrade  os  to  an  opinion  ibat-we 
are  on  a  level  with. the  J^easta  that  perish. 
What  pleasure  or  what  advantage  fl)o  tfatse 
nothms  bring  to  mankind.  Is  it  of  Jt^y  use  to 
the  public  that  good  men  should  lose  the  coai. 
fortable  prospect  of  a  reward  to  their  virtue; 
or  the  wicked  be  encouraged  to  peralst  in  their 
impiety,  from  an  assurance  that  tbcy  sball  not 
be  punished  for  it  hereafter? 

Allowing,  therefore,  these  men  to  be  pstroM 
of  liberty  and  truth,  yet  it  is  of  suck  tmths, 
and  that  sort  of  liheny,  which  makes  them 
justly  be  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  tbe  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  world.  Bot  upon  a 
thorough  and  impartial  view  it  will  be  loond, 
that  their  endeavours,  instead  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  truth,  tend  ooly  to 
intcedoee  slavery  and  error  among  m^in.  Theie 
are  two  parts  in  our  nature  :  tbe  baaer,  «bkk 
oonaists  of  our  senses  and  passions,  and  the 
more  noble  and  rational,  which  is  properly  tbe 
human  part,  the  other  being  oomaon  to  as 
with  brutes.  Tbe  iaiermr  part  ia  fanentty 
much  stronger,  and  has  always  tbis  atait  «l 
reason^  wbidi  if  in  tbe  perpetnal  atmgiglc  be- 
tween them»  it  were  net  aided  Drooa  ba^vien  I9 
religion,  would  almeat  univeivaUy  be  vanqniA 
ed,  and  man  become  a  sUva  to  bia  passinas. 
wbich,  as  it  is  Uia  mMt4Erievons  and  ehamrftd 
slavery,  so  it  is  the  genuine  result  of  that  liberty 
which  is  propesedby  itjuertuming  religion^  Nor 
is  tbe  other  pailof  tbeirdesign  better^xccnlcd. 
Look  into. their  ^retesded^ troths :  are  tkf 
not  so  maiqr  wretched  ^SsunKnes,  faaiqtained 
in  opposition  tq^lh^liglit'ef  nature  and  dinar 
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got  it,  b  bh  Judjfinent  dearer,  bit  Imeglnatbn 
livelier,  or  his  mannerB  more  polite  than  those 
of  ether  men  ?  U  it  observed  that  a  miser, 
wheo  be  has  acquired  h|s  superfluous  estate, 
eats,  driuks,  or  bleeps  with  more  satisfaction, 
that  he  has  a  eheerftiller.  miDd,  or  relishes  any 
of  the  ei^ioyioeDts  of  life  better  than  bis  neifb- 
hours?  The  free*thinlcers  plead  bard  for  a 
lioenee  to  think  freely-;  tbey  have  it:  but 
what  use  do  tbey  make  of  it  ?  Are  tbey  epii- 
Dent  for  any  sublime  discoveries  iu  any  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  ?  Have  they  been  authors  of 
any  Inventions  that  conduce  to  the  welUbeio|^ 
of  mankind?  Do  their  writing  show  a  greater 
lepth  of  dmifn,  a  clearer  method,  or  more 
-just  luid  correct  reasoning  than  those  of  other 
men? 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  their  genius ; 
but  the  critic  and  miser  are  only  ridiculous 
and  contemptible  creatures,  irfaile  the  free- 
thinker  is  also  a  perhicious  one. 


^^»^^^^^»^»»»^#^#^^>^* 
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Nod  ahmn  eeiem  eM  ptens  eraorit  hirvdo. 

Hot.  An  Poet.  ver.  ult. 

SikUof  Uk«  Icechct,  UU  tbey  bant  with  blood. 

RascoMtnum* 

'  7b  ih€  Homo^rtd  JVesior  Irontide,  Esq. 
'  St  R,  Middle  Temple,  June  18. 

*  PRISUMINO  you  may  sometimes  condescend 
to  take  cognisance  of  small  enormities,  1  here 
lay  one  before  you,  which  I  proceed  to  without 
farther  apology,  as  well  knowing  the  best  ooro- 
pliment  to  a  man  of  business  is  to  coum  to  the 
point.  > 

'  There  is  a  silly  habit  among  many  of  our 
minor  orators,  who  display  their  eloquence' in 
the  several  coflElee-bouses  of  this  faic  ciiy,  to 
the  no  small  annoyance  of  contiderable  uum- 
hers  of  her  majesty's  spruce  and  loving  sub- 
jects, and  that  is  a  humour  they  have  gut. of 
twisting  off  your  buttons.  These  ingeoiuus 
gentlemen  are  not  able  to  advance  three  words 
until  tbey  have  got  fast  bold  of  one  of  your 
buttons ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  procured 
sucb  an  excellent  handle  for  discourse,  they 
will  indeed  proceed  with  great  elocution.  •  I 
know  not  how  well  some  may  have  escaped, 
but  for  my  part  I  have  often  met  with  them 
tu  my  cost;  having  I  believe  within  these  three 
y«Ars  last  past  been  argued  out  of  several  dozens; 
insomuch  that  1  have  for  sc^me  time  ordered 
my  tailor  to  bring- me  home  with  every  suit  a 
doaen  at  least  of  spare  ones,  to  supply  the  place 
of  sueb  as  from  lime  to  time  are  detached  as 
a  help  to  discourse,  by  the  vehement  gentle- 
men before-mentioned.  This  way  of  holding 
a  man^  in  ffiscourse  is  much  practised  in  the 
coffee- Ileuses  within  the  city,  and  does  not  in- 
deed s«»  roiich  prevail  at  the  politer  end  of  the 
town.  'It  '%%  likewise  more  frequently  made 
u«B  of  among  the  small  politicians,  than  any 


other  body  of  men;  I  am  tbcfefore  something 
cautious  of  enterii>g  into  a  codtrovesy  with  this 
species  of  statesmen,  especially  the  younger 
fry ;  for  if  you  offer  in  the  least  to  dissent  from 
any  thing  that  one  of  these  advances,  Jie  im- 
mediately steps  up  to  you,  takes  hold  of  chic 
of  your  buttons,  aiid  indeed  will  soon  convince 
you  of  the  strength  of  bis  argumentation. 
1  remember,  upon  the  news  of  Dunkirk's  be* 
ing  delivered  into  our  hands,  a  brisk  little 
fello^,  a  politician  and  an  able  engineer,  liad 
got  iuto  the  middle  of  Batson's  coiEee- house, 
and  was  fortifying  Graveling  for  the  service  of 
the  most  Christian  king,  with  all  imaginable 
expedition.  The  work  was  carried  on  with 
such  success,  that  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  time,  be  had  made  it  almost  impregna- 
ble, and  in  the  opinion  of  several  worthy  citi- 
sens  who  had  gathered  round  him,  full, as 
strong  both  by  sea  and  land  as  Dunkirk  ever 
could  pretend  to  be.  I  happened,  however,  un- 
advisedly to  attack  some  of  hi^  outworks ;  upon 
which,  to  show  his  great  skill  likewise  iu  the 
offensive  part,  he  immediately  made  an  assualt 
upon  one  of  my  buttons,  and  carried  it  in  less 
than  two  minutes,  notwithstanding  ]  made  as 
handsome  a  defence  as  was  possible.  He  bad 
likewise  invested  a  second,  and  would  certainly 
have  been  master  of  that  too  in  a  very  little 
time,  had  not  be  been  diverted  from  this  en* 
terprise  by  the  arrival  of  a  courier,  who  brought 
advice  that  his  presence  was  absolutely  neccs. 
sary  in  the  disposal  of  a  beaver,*  upon  which 
be  raised  the  siege,  and  indeed  retired  with 
some  precipitation.  In  the  coff^-bonses  here 
about  the  Temple,  you  may  harangue  even 
among  our  dabblers  in  politics  for  about  two 
buttons  a  day,  and  many  times  for  less.  I  ba^l 
yesterday  the  good  fortune  to  receive  very  con- 
siderable additions  to  my  knowledge  in  state 
affairs,  and  I  fWid  thir  morning,  that  it  has  not 
stood  me  in  above  a  button.  In  most  of  ilie 
eminent  coffee-bouses  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  for  example,  to  go  no  farther  than  Will  s 
in  Covent-garden,  the  company  is  so  refined, 
that  you  may  hear  and  be  heard,  and  not  be  a 
button  the  worse  for  it.  Besides  the  gentlemen 
before- mentioned,  there  are  others  who  arc  uo 
less  active  in  their  harangues,  but  with  gentle 
services  rather  than  robberies.  These,  while 
they  are  improving  your  understanding,  are  at 
the  same  time  setting  off  your  person ;  they 
will  new-plait  and  adjust  your  neckcloth. 

*  But  though  I  can  bear  with  this  kind  of 
orator,  who  is  so  humble  as  to  aim  at  the  good- 
will of  his  hearer  by  being  his  valet  de  chambre, 
I  roust  rebel  against  another  sort  of  them. 
There  are  some,  sir,-^  that  do  not  stick  to  take 
a  maa  by  the  collar  when  they  have  a  mind  to 


•  Hie  person  here  alluded  to  wm  a  Mr.  James  IIe}*trood, 
a  llaeti  draper,  who  wm  the  writer  of  a  leHer  la  tlie  Spec* 
talor,  ligiicd  Jaoici  Ea»y. 
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piertuade  him.  It  is  your  business,  I  bainbly 
presttme,  Mr.  Ironside,  to  interpose  that  a  man 
is  not  brought  over  to  bts  opponent  by  force 
pf  arms.  It  were  requisite  therefore  that  you 
should  name  a  certain  interval,  which  ou|^t 
to  be  preserved  between  the  speaker  and  him 
to  whom  he  speaks.  For  sure  no  man  has  a 
Ttght^  because  f  am  not  of  his  opinion,  to  take 
any  of  my  clothes  from  me,  or  dress  me  ac- 
cording to  his  own  liking.  I  assure  you  the 
most  becoming  thing  to  roe  in  the  world  is  in 
a  campaign  periwig,  to  wear  one  side  before 
and  the  other  cast  upon  the  collateral  shoulder. 
But  there  is  a  friend  of  mine  who  never  talks 
to  me  but  he  throws  that  which  I  wear  forward, 
upon  my  shoulder,  so  that  in  restoring  it  to 
its  place  1  lose  two  or  three  hairs  out  of  the 
lock  upon  my  buttons;  though  I  never  touched 
him  in  my  whole  life,  and  have  been  acquainted 
with  him  these  ten  years.  I  have  seen  my 
eager  friend  in  danger  sometimes  of  a  quarrel 
hy  this  ill  custom,  for  there  are  more  young 
gentlemen  who  can  feel,  than  can  understand. 
It  would  be  therefore  a  good  oAce  to  my  good 
friend  if  you  advised  him  not  to  collar  any  man 
hut  one  who  knows  what  he  means,  and  give  it 
him  as  a  standing  precaution  in  conversatk>n, 
that  none  but  a  very  good  friend  will  give  him 
the  libeKy  of  being  seen,  felt,  heard,  and  un- 
.  derstood  all  at  once. 
*  I  am  Sir, 
*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'  JOHAMNES  MISOCHIROSOPHUS. 

'  F.  S.  I  hav€  a  sister  who  saves  herself  from 
being  handled  by  one  of  these  manual  rheto- 
ricians by  giving  him  her  fan  to  play  with ; 
but  I  appeal  to  you  in  the  behalf  of  us  poor 
helpless  men.* 

Jnne  15,  J713. 

I  am  of  optmon,  that  no  orator  or  speaker  in 
public  or  private  has  any  right  to  meddle  with 
any  body's  clothes  but  his  own.  I  indulge  men 
in  the  liberty  of  playing  witli  their  own  hats, 
fumbling  in  their  own  pockets,  settling  their 
own  periwigs,  tossing  or  twisting  their  heads, 
and  all  other  gesticulations  which  may  contri- 
bute to  'their  elocution ;  but  pronounce  it  an 


and  my  lord  Verufaim  finely  observes,  that  a 
man  who  has  no  virtue  in  himself,  ever  envies 
virtue  in  others.  1  know  not  liowr  it  conies  to 
pass,  but  detraction',  through  all  a^es,  has  been 
found  a  vice  which  the  fair  sex  too  easily  gtfe 
in  to.  Not  the  Roman  satirist  could  ose  then 
with  more  severity  than  they  tbemaelTes  do 
one  another.  Some  audackras  critics,  in  ny 
opinion,  have  launched  out  a  little  to  far  when 
they  take  upon  them  to  prove,  in  oppositk»B 
to  history,  that  Lais  was  a  woman  of  as  Buch 
virtue  has  beauty,  which  violently  displeasiag 
the  Fbrynes  of  those  times,  they  seeretty  pre- 
vailed with  the  historians  to  deliver  ber  down 
to  posterity  under  the  infamoos  character  of 
an  extorting  prostitute.  But  tbooffa  1  have 
the  greatest  regard  imaginable  to  that  softer 
species,  yet  am  I  sorry  to  find  tbey  have  vciy 
little  for  themselves.  So  far  are  tbey  from 
being  tender  of  one  another's  reputmtioo,  that 
they  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  destroying 
it.  My  lady  tbe  other  day,  when  Jack  was 
asking,  who  could  be  so  base  to  spread  such 
a  report  about  Mrs.  ,  answered,  *  ^fooe. 

you  may  be  sore,  but  a  woman.*  A  liUle  after, 
Dick  told  my  lady,  that  he  bad  heard  Fkirella 
hint  as  if  Cleora  wore  artificial  tectb.  Tbe 
reason  is,  said  she,  because  Cleora  first  'gave 
out  that  Plorella  owed  her  complexkm  to  a 
wash.  Thus  the  industrious  pretty  creatore* 
take  pains  by  invention,  to  throw  bleniisfaei 
on  each  other,  when  they  do  not  consider  that 
there  is  a  profligate  set  of  fellows  too  ready  to 
taint  the  character  of  tbe  virtuous,  or  blait 
tbe  charms  of  the  Uoorotng  virgin.  The  youn^c 
lady  from  whom  1  had  the  honour  of  recei^Dg 
the  following  letter,  deserves  or  ratber  claims, 
protection  from  our  sex,  since  so  bttrbanmsly 
treated  by  her  own.  Ortainly  tliey  ought  ts 
defend  innocence  from  injury  who  pive  ign»> 
rantiy  the  occasion  of  its  beinf^  assaulted.  Had 
tbe  men  been  leM  liberal  of  tbeir  applausM, 
the  wooMn  had  been 'more  sparing  of  these 
calumnious  censures. 


'  7b  ike  Guardkm. 


'SIR, 
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teens  were  easy,  gay,  and  deKgbtftil.  Every 
one  caressed  me ;  tbe  old  ladies  told  roe  how 
finely  I  grew,  and  tbe  youngs  ones  were  proud 
of  my  company.  But  when  tbe  third  year  bad 
a  little  advanced,  my  relations  used  to  tell  my 
mother,  that  pretty  miss  Clary  was  shot  up 
into  a  woman.  Tbe  gentlemen  began  now  not 
to  let  their  eyes  glance  over  me,  and  in  most 
places  I  found  myself  distinguished ;  but  ob- 
served, tbe  more  I  grew  into  tbe  esteem  of 
their  sex,  tbe  more  1  lost  the  favour  of  my  own. 
Some  of  those  whom  I  had  been  familiar  with, 
grew  cold  and  indifferent ;  others  mistook  by 
design,  my  meaning,  made  me  speak  what 
I  never  thought,  and  so  by  degrees  took  occa- 
sion to  break  off  all  acquaintance.  There  were 
several  little  insignificant  reflections  cast  upon 
me,  as  being  a  lady  of  a  great  many  quaint* 
nesses,  and  such  like,  which  I  seemed  not  to 
take  notice  of.  But  my  mother  coming  home 
about  a  week  ago,  told  me  there  was  a  scandal 
spread  about  town  by  my  enemies,  that  would 
at  once  ruin  me  for  ever  for  a  beauty ;  I  ear- 
nestly entreated  her  to  know  it;  xhe  refused 
me,  but  yesterday  it  discovered  itself.  Being 
in  an  assembly  of  gentleman  and  ladies,  one 
of  tbe  gentlemen  who  had  been  very  facetious 
to  several  of  tbe  ladles,  at  last  turning  to  me, 
*  And  as  for  youi  madam.  Prior  has  already 
given  us  your  character, 

**  ThaUiir  and  harmony  of  shape  cxprm. 
Fine  by  degrees,  yet  beanflftally  te«s.^ 

1  perceived  immediately  a  malignant  smile 
display  itself  in  the  countenance  of  some  of 
the  ladies,  which  they  seconded  with  a  scornful 
flutter  of  tbe  fan ;  until  one  of  them,  unable 
any  longer  to  contain,  asked  the  gentleman  if 
be  did  not  remember  what  Congreve  said  about 
Aurelia,  for  she  thought  it  mighty  pretty.  He 
made  no  answer,  but  instantly  repeated  tbe 
verses : 

'*  The  mulclbers  who  In  the  tnlnories  sweat. 
And  m^ispive  bars  on  stnbbom  navils  bcHi : 
DefortiiM  ibemaclvct,  yti  forfe  those  st<iys  of  sieeJ, 
Which  arm  Aurelia  with  a  shape  to  Jcill." 

This  was  no  sooner  over,  but  it  was  easily  dis< 
cemablt  what  an  ill-natured  satisfaction  most 
of  tbe  company  took ;  and  the  more  pleasure 
they  showed  by  dwelling  upon  tbe  two  last 
lines,  the  more  they  increased  my  trouble  and 
confusion.  And  now,  sir,  after  this  tedious 
account,  what  would  you  advise  roe  to  ?  Is 
there  no  way  to  be  cleared  of  these  malicious 
calumnies  ?  What  is  beauty  worth  that  makes 
the  possessor  thus  unhappy  ?  Why  was  nature 
so  lavish  of  her  gifts  to  me,  as  to  make  her 
kindness  prove  a  cruelty  ?  They  tell  me  my 
shape  is  delicate,  my  eyes  sparkling,  my  lips, 
I  know  not  what,  my  cheeks,  forsooth,  adorned 
with  a  just  mixture  of  tbe  rose  and  lily ;  but 
I  wish  this  face  was  barely  not  disagreeable, 
thib  voicif  barsb  aud  uuharmunious,  these  limbs 


only  not  defurmed,  and  then  perhaps  I  might 
live  easy  and  unmolested,  and  neither  raise 
love  and  admiration  in  the  men,  nor  scandal 
and  batreJ  in  tbe  women. 

'  Your  very  humble  servant, 

•  CI^RINA.' 

The  best  answer  I  can  make  my  fair  cor- 
respondent is,  That  she  ought  to  comfort  her- 
self with  this  consideration,  that  those  who 
talk  thus  of  her  know  it  is  false,  but  wish  tbey 
could  make  others  believe  it  true.  It  is  not 
tbey  think  you  deformed,  but  are  vexed  that 
tbey  themselves  were  not  as  nicely  framed. 
If  you  will  take  an  old  man's  adviee,  laugh, 
and  be  not  concerned  at  them :  tbey  have  at- 
tained what  tbey  endeavoured  if  tbey  make 
you  uneasy ;  for  it  is  envy  that  has  made  them 
so.  I  would  not  have  you  wish  your  shape  one 
sixtieth  part  of  an  inch  disproportioned,  nor 
desire  your  face  might  be  impoverished  with 
tbe  ruin  of  half  a  feature,  though  numbers  of 
remaining  beauties  might  make  tbe  loss  insen- 
sible ;  but  take  courage,  go  into  tbe  brightest 
assemblies,  and  tbe  world  will  quickly  confess 
it  to  be  scandal.  Thus  Plato,  bearing  it  was 
asserted  by  some  persons  that  be  was  a  very 
bad  man, '  1  shall  take  care,'  said  be,  *  to  live 
so,  that  nobody  wiU  believe  them.* 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  relation 
of  matter  of  fact.  A  gay  young  gentlemen  in 
tbe  country,  not  many  years  ago,  fell  despe- 
rately in  love  with  a  blooming  fine  creature, 
whom  give  me  leave  to  call  Melissa.  After  a 
pretty  long  delay,  and  frequent  solicitations, 
she  refused  several  others  of  larger  estates, 
and  consented  to  make  him  happy.  But  tbey 
bad  not  been  married  much  above  a  twelve- 
month, until  it  appeared  too  true  what  juba 
says, 

'  Bewty  won  grows  flunlUar  to  Ihe  lover. 
Fade*  In  the  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense.* 

Polydore  (fbr  that  was  bis  name)  finding  him- 
self grow  every  day  more  uneasy,  and  unwil- 
ling she  should  discover  tbe  cause,  for  diversion 
came  up  to  town,  and,  to  avoid  all  suspicions, 
brought  Melissa  along  with  him.  After  some 
stay  here,  Polydore  was  one  day  informed,  that 
a  set  of  ladies  over  their  tea-table,  in  tbe  circle 
of  scandal,  had  touched  upon  Melissa— —And 
was  that  tbe  silly  thing  so  much  talked  of! 
How  did  she  ever  grow  into  a  toast !  For  their 
parts  tbey  had  eyes  as  well  as  the  men,  but 
could  not  discover  where  her  beauties  lay.— 
Polydore  upon  bearing  this,  flew  immediately 
home  and  told.  Melissa,  with  tbe  utmost  trans- 
port, that  he  was  now  fully  convinced  how 
numberless  were  her  charms,  since  her  own 
sex  would  not  allow  her  any. 

*  MU.  IRONSIDE,.    -    Bul^w's CoAiMvboase. 
*  I  have  observed  that  this  day  you  make 
mention  of  Will's  coffeehouse,  as  a  place  where 
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people  are  too  poUte  to  bold  a  iiian  in  ^- 
coane  by  tbe  button.  £very  body  knows  your 
nooour  frequeota  tbia  bouse;  therefore  tbcy 
will  take  an  advantage  against  me,  and  say, 
if  my  company  waa  as  civil  at  tbat  at  WiU's, 
you  would  say  so :  therefore  pray  3rour  honour 
do  not  be  afraid  of  doing  me  justice,  because 
people  would  tbiiik  it  may  be  a  conceit  below 
you  on  this  occasion  to  name  tbe  name  of 
*  Your  bumble  servant, 

'DANIEL  BUTTON.* 

*  Tbe  young  poets  are  in  tbe  back  room, 
and  take  tbeir  places  as  you  directed.* 

No.  86.]       Friday,  June  19,  171». 

Cui  mem  dtvialor,  alquc  o« 

MagiM  Muatarom Hor.  lib.  1.  Sat.  Iv.  43. 


With  fsney  hi£h,  and  bold  and  tlatiug  fljghc*. 

Creech. 

*  To  Nestor  Irotuut^,  Eoq. 

*  81 R,  Osfbrd,  Jmwt  16,  niS. 

'  The  classical  writers,  according  to  your  ad- 
vice, are  by  DO  nseans  neglected  by  me,  while 
1  pursue  my  studies  in  divinity.  I  am  per- 
suaded tbat  they  are  fountains  of  good  sense 
and  eloquence ;  and  tbat  it  k  absolutely  ne- 
cewaty  lor  a  young  mind  tolbrm  itself  upon 
such  models.  For  by  a  eareful  study  of  tbeir 
style  and  manner,  we  shall  at  least  avoid  those 
faults,  into  which  a  youthful  knagination  is 
apt  to  hurry  us ;  such  as  Hmiriance  of  faney, 
lieentioosness  of  style,  redundancy  of  thought, 
and  fidse  ornaments.  As  I  have  been  flattered 
by  my  Mends,  that  I  have  seme  genius  for 
poetiy,  1  sometimes  turn  my  thoughts  that 
way*,  and  with  pleasure  reflect^  that  I  have 
got  over  that  childish  part  of  life,  which  dc- 
lighta  in  pohrts  and  tuma  ef  wit:  and  that 
I  can  take  a  manly  and  rational  satisfaction 
in  tbat  which  is  called  painting  in  poetry. 
Whether  it  be  that  in  these  copyings  of  nature 
tbe  object  is  placed  in  such  lights  and  cir- 
cumstanoes  as  strike  the  fancy  agreeably ;  or 
whether  we  are  surprised  to  find  objects  that 
are  absent,  placed  before  our  eyes ;  or  whether 
it  be  our  admiration  of  the  author's  art  and 
dexterity;  or  wliether  we  arouse  ourselves  with 
comparing  tbe  picture  and  the  original;  or 
rather  (which  is  most  probable)  because  all 
these  reasons  concur  to  affect  us;  we  are  won- 
derfully charmed  with  these  drawings  after 
tbe  life,  this  magic  that  raises  apparitions  in 
the  Canoy. 

*  l^dscapes  or  stiU-life  work  moch  less 
upon  us  than  representations  of  tbe  postures 
or  passions  of  living  creatures.  Again,  those 
passions  or  postures  strike  us  more  or  less  in 


*  naiiid  Bauoa  kept  a  co^whoaae  on  fhe  aootb  side  of 
niowl.Mr«v(,  iOmmH  two  duora  fhno  Covci««vdcii.  Hcrv 
U  ivdft  UmI  Ui«  wlu  of  thai  tlinc  useil  to  aMcntMe. 


proportion  to  the  ea<e  or  violence  of  their  mo- 
tk>ns.  A  horse  gracing  moves  us  less  than  one 
stretching  in  a  race,  and  a  racer  less  than  one 
in  the  fury  of  a  battle.  It  is  very  difficulty 
I  believe,  to  express  violent  moiimis  which 
are  fleeting  and  transitory,  either  in  colours 
or  words.  In  poetry  it  requires  great  spirit 
in  thought,  and  energy  in  style ;  which  we  find 
more  of  iu  the  eastern  poetry,  than  either  the 
Greek  or  Roman.  Tbe  great  Creator,  who 
acoommodated  himself  to  those  be^voucbaafed 
to  speak  to,  hath  put  into  tbe  moutba  of  bis 
prophets  such  sublime  seBtiments  and  exalted 
language,  as  muftt  abash  the  pride  and  wit  oC 
man.  In  the  book  of  Job,  the  most  ancient 
poem  in  tbe  workl,  we  have  such  paintings  and 
descriptions  as  I  have  spoken  of,  in  great  va- 
riety. 1  shaU  set  present  make  some  remarks 
on  the  oelebrated  descripikm  of  tbe  borse  ia 
that  holy  book,  and  compare  it  with  tboae 
drawn  by  Homer  and  Virgil. 

'  Homer  bath  the  fallowing  similitude  of  a 
horse  twice  over  in  tbe  Iliad,  which  Virgil  hath 
copied  from  him ;  at  least  he  hath  deviated  less 
from  Homer  than  Mr.  Dryden  hath  from  him : 

"  FVeed  flnnin  bU  keepers,  thus  whh  broken  rHos 
Tbe  waotoo  cosrter  prascet o*er  tbe  pUins; 
Or  io  tbe  pride  oT  yootb  o^erlcspa  the  aMMaib, 
And  snoA  the  femalet  In  forbidden  gruonda ; 
Or  aeefca  bit  watering  In  tbe  well-known  flond, 
TV)  qneach  bto  Uilrtt,  and  oool  hto  flenr  blood : 
He  swinii  laznrlant  In  ibe  Uquid  plain. 
And  o'er  his  shonblers  flows  hh  wavtnc  roane; 
He  neighs,  be  snorts,  be  bears  bis  head  on  high, 
Ikfore  bis  ample  chest  tbe  firotby  walors  fly.** 

'  Virgil's  description  is  much  fuller  than  tbe 
foregoing,  which,  as  I  said,  is  only  a  simile ; 
whereas  Virgil  professes  to  treat  of  tbe  natare 
of  the  horse.    It  is  thiu  admirably  translated : 

•*  The  fiery  rnorser,  when  he  hears  fhMn  fw 
'Ilie  sprightly  trampeu,  and  the  •boots  of  war. 
Pricks  Dp  hU  etrs,  and  trembling  with  delight. 
Shifts  pace,  and  paws ;  and  hopes  the  promla*d  light 
On  hb  right  shoalder  his  thick  mane  reclin'd, 
RufBes  at  speed,  and  dances  In  Uie  wind. 
His  horny  hooft  are  Jetty  black  and  rottnd :      % 
Hto  chin  is  double ;  sUrting,  with  a  bound        > 
He  torus  the  tnrf,  and  shakes  the  solid  gnmnd. ' 
Fire  fh>m  his  eyes,  doads  from  his  nostrils  llow  ; 
He  bears  his  rider  headlong  on  tbe  toe." 

'  Now  follows  that  in  tbe  book  of  Job ;  which 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  having  been 
written  in  a  language  little  un(lerstood;  of 
being  expressed  in  phrases  peculiar  to  a  part 
of  the  worid  whose  manner  of  thinking  and 
speaking  seems  to  us  very  uncouth  ;  and,  above 
all,  of  appearing  in  a  prose  translatitm  ;  is,  ne- 
vertheless, so  transcentlently  above  tbe  heathen 
descriptions,  that  hereby  we  may  percieve  bow 
faint  and  languid  tbe  images  are  which  are 
formed  by  mortal  authors,  when  compared  with 
that  which  is  flgured,  a«  it  were.  Just  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  eye  of  the  Creator.  God  speaking 
to  Job,  asks  bim, 

**  Hftst  thou  given  tbe  horse  strength.'  hast 
thou  clothed  bis  neck  with  thunder  ?     Canst 
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thou  iDiilce  him  ifrakl  at  a  graatfbopper  ?  TIbe 
f  loiy  of  bis  nostrils  it  terrible.  He  paweth  lit 
tbe  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  bit  ttrengtb.  He 
foetb  on  to  meet  the  armed  meo.  He  moeketh 
at  fear,  and  it  not  affrif^bted ;  neither  tumetb 
be  back  from  the  tword.  The  quiver  rattleth 
afaintt  him,  tbe  lettering  tpear,  and  tbe  thield. 
He  twallowetb  the  pmind  with  fiercenett  and 
rage ;  neither  believetb  be  that  it  it  the  tonnd 
of  Che  tmmpet.  He  taith  amongtt  tbe  trum- 
pets. Ha,  ha ;  and  be  tmelleth  tbe  battle  afar 
off;  tbe  thunder  of  tbe  eaptaint,  and  tbe 
tbontini^.'' 

'  Here  are  all  the  ^reat  and  tprightly  images 
that  thought  can  form  ot  tbit- generous  beatt, 
expretted  in  tuch  force  and  vigour  of  ttyle, 
as  would  have  given  tbe  great  witt  of  antiquity 
new  lawt  for  the  tubllme,  had  they  been  ac<> 
quainted  with  thete  writingt.  I  cannot  but 
fmrticularly  obterve,  that  whereat  the  clattical 
poett  chiefly  endeavour  to  paint  the  outward 
figure,  lineamentt,  and  motiont;  tbe  taered 
poet  makes  all  tbe  beautiet  to  flow  fh>m  an 
inward  prfhciple  in  the  creature' he  deicribet, 
and  thereby  givet  great  tptrit  and  vivacity  to 
bit  detcripcioo.  The  following  phrates  and 
cireumstances  seem  singularly  remarkable : 

'*  Hast  thou  ckythed  his  neck  with  thunder  f* 
Homer  and  Virgil  mentk)n  nothhig  about  the 
neck  of  the  horse  hot  bis  mane.  The  sacred 
author,  by  tbe  hold  figure  of  thunder,  not  only 
exprettet  tbe  tbaklngof  Unt  remarkable  beauty 
in  the  horse,  and  the  flakes  of  hair  wbieh  na- 
turally suggest  the  klea  of  lightning ;  hut  like- 
wise tbe  vk>lent  agitatk»n  and  fbree  of  the 
neck,  which  in  the  oriental  tongues  bad  been 
flatly  expressed  by  a  metaphor  less  than  this. 

"  Canst  tiiou  make  him  afraid  at  a  grass- 
hopper ?'*  There  is  a  twofold  beauty  in  this  ex- 
pression, which  not  only  marks  the  ooorage  of 
this  beast,  by  asking  if  be  can  be  scared  ?  but 
likewise  raises  a  noble  knage  of  bis  swiftness, 
by  inshraating,  that  if  he  could'he  frighted,  he 
would  hound  away  with  the  nimbleness  of  a 
grasshopper. 

"  Tbe  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible."  Thto 
is  more  strong  and  concise  than  that  of  Virgil, 
which  yet  is  the  noblest  line  tlat  was  ever 
written  without  inspiration: 

*'  CnHaclnmqae  fvemeos  volvtt  «b  iMi1bn»  Igncro.** 

Georg.  ill.  8ft. 
"  And  In  hit  iKMlriti  rolb  collected  flre." 

"  Ha  rejoiceth  in  his  sti^ngth— He  oMoketh 
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docility  is  elegantly  painted  in  his  bemg  un 
moved  at  the  *'  rattkng  quiver,  the  glittering 
tpear,  and  the  shield  ;*'  and  is  well  imitated  by 
Oppiaa  (who  undoubtedly  read  Job  as  well  as 
Virgil)  in  his  poem  upon  hunting: 

**  How  flrm  tbe  iiMiMg*d  warwbone  keeps  hb  groond, 
Nor  break*  hit  order,  tbo*  the  trompeH  ■ookt  I 
With  thaii«M  «jc  the  gUtlwIiig  boat  aiinr«y% 
And  fflwes  directly  at  the  belmet't  Masel 
Tbe  niMter'a  word,  the  lawi  of  war  he  knowf , 
And  when  to  itop,  and  wlien  to  charge  the  Ibes.'* 

**  He  twallowetb  the  ground,**  is  an  expres- 
tion  for  prodigiout  twiftuett,  in  use  among  tlie 
Arabiaiit,  Job  t  countrymen,  at  thit  day.  1  he 
Latint  have  tomething  like  it : 


"  Latomqae  fogl  comtymere  eanpam.*' 

**  In  flight  the  extended  campaign  to  consume.** 

**  Carpere  praU  fiigl.  Fhrg.  Georg.  Ul.  1 4?. 

**  In  flight  Uf  <;rap  tbe  uttada.** 

**  eampaiiNioa  volata 
Ctn  mpttert,  p^am  vctttgla  qjumrm,*'    SU,  lUl. 
-  Wbtn  In  Uwlr  fllcfal  the  eampaigo  thty  have  sMattk*H 
No  track  ia  left  behind.** 

*  ft  it  indeed  tbe  boldett  and  noblett  of  Images 
for  twiftn^ss ;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  thing 
that  coinleste  near  it  as  Mr.  Pbpe's,  in  Windsor 
Forest : 

**  The  Impatient  conraer  pantt  In  every  ^tUnp 
And  pawtng,  aeam  to  beat  tbe  dtaunt  plain ; 
IMIa,  vaiaa,  and  floodi.  appear  already  eroaird. 
And  ere  he  Marts,  a  UiOQaand  itepe  are  lost." 

**  He  smellath  the  battle  afar  off,"  and  what 
follows  about  the  shouting,  it  a  circumstance 
expretted  with  great  tpirit  1^  Lucan: 

"  So  when  tbe  ring  with  Jojrftil  shooU  rebonnds, 
Wkh  rage  end  pride  tbe  Imprisoo'd  courser  bounds : 
lie  frets,  be  ftiens,  he  rends  his  Ml«  i«hi; 
8prii«s  o'er  Uie  tenee,  and  bendkMig  seeks  tbe  plabi.*' 

*  I  am.  Sir, 
'  Yoar  ever  oblifed  aenmnt, 

'JOJlN  LIZARD.* 
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CoBStHcrant  Une  Tbtabe,  Priamea  lUlne, 

latm  vkem  fhcrat  eeplatat  anbditns  oris. 

Ovid.  Mec  Ub.  iv.  7t. 

Here  ^yrarans,  there  gentle  ThUbe,  strove  -_^ 

To  catch  each  others  breath,  the  bebny  brcex^  of  "^^^ 

Mt  pMcaotkiot  are  ntada  up  of  all  that  I 
can  bear  and  tee,  tranAte,  borrow*  P^f*" 
phrate,  or  contract,  from  the  persoit*  ^^1* 
whom  I  mingle  and  converse,  and  tba  authon 
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of  intrifae  fo^  into  all^  crco  the  meanett  of 
the  peo^»  and  the  very  wnranti  art  beot  upon 
delifbci,  asd  oonunenoe  oglen  and  languisben. 
1  happened  the  other  day  to  pait  by  a  genUe- 
mao's  hooM,  and  saw  the  mott  flippant  toene 
of  low  love  that  I  have  ever  observed.  The 
maid  was  robbing  the  windows  within  side  of 
the  house,  and  her  bumble  servant  the  foot- 
man was  so  happy  a  man  as  to  he  employed  in 
cleaninf  the  same  glass  on  the  side  toward  the 
street.  Tbe  wench  began  with  the  greatest 
severity  of  aspect  Imaginable,  and  breathing 
on  the  glass,  followed  it  with  a  dry  cloth ;  her 
opposite  observed  her,  and  fetching  a  deep 
sigh,  as  if  it  were  his  .ast,  with  a  very  diScon- 
soUte  air  did  the  same  on  his  side  of  the  win- 
dow. He  still  worked  on  and  languished,  tiU 
at  last  hi"  fair  one  smiled,  but  covered  herself, 
and  spreading  the  napkin  in  her  band,  con- 
cealed herself  from  her  admirer,  while  he  took 
pains,  as  it  were,  to  work  through  all  that 
intercepted  their  meeting.  This  pretty  contest 
held  for  four  or  five  large  panes  of  glass,  until 
at  last  the  waggery  was  turned  into  a  humo. 
rous  way  of  breathing  in  each  other's  faces» 
and  catching  the  impression.  The  gay  crea- 
tures were  thus  loving  and  pleasing  tbcdr  ima- 
ginations with  their  nearness  and  distance, 
until  the  windows  were  so  transparent  that 
the  beauty  of  the  female  made  the  man*servant 
impatient  of  beholding  it,  and  the  whole  bouse 
besides  being  abroad,  be  ran  in,  and  they 
romped  out  of  my  sight.  It  may  be  Imagined 
these  oglers  of  no  quality  made  a  more  sudden 
application  of  the  intentkm  of  kind  sighs  and 
glances,  than  those  whose  education  hiys  them 
under  greater  restraints,  and  who  are  conse- 
quently more  sfow  in  their  advances.  I  have 
often  observed  all  the  low  part  of  the  town  in 
love,  and,  taking  a  backn^-coach,  have  oon- 
sulered  all  that  passed  by  me  in  that  light,  as 
these  cities  are  composed  of  crowds  wherein 
there  is  not  one  who  is  not  hiwfuUy  or  unlaw- 
fully engaged  in  that  passkm.  When  one  is  in 
this  speculation,  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  ob- 
serve alliances  between  those  males  and  fe- 
males whose  fot  it  is  to  act  in  public.  Thus 
the  woods  in  the  middle  of  summer  are  not 
more  entertaining  with  tbe  different  notes  of 
birds,  than  the  town  is  of  diferent  voices  of 
the  several  sorts  of  people  wbo  act  in  public ; 
tbey  are  divided  into  ilasses,  and  crowds  made 
for  crowds.  Tbe  hackney.coachmen,  chair- 
men, and  porters,  are  the  lovers  of  the  bawker- 
women,  fruitresses>  and  milk-maids.  Th^ 
are  a  wild  world  by  themselves,  and  have  voices 
signifioant  of  their  private  inclinations,  which 
strangers  can  take  no  notice  of.  Thus  a  wench 
with  fruit  looks  Hke  a  mad  woman  when  she 
cries  wares  you  see  she  does  not  carry,  but 
those  in  the  secret  know  that  cry  b  only  an 
assignation  to  a  backney-coacbman  who  is 
driving  by,  and  understands  her.    The  whole 
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people  is  in  an  intrigue,  and  tbe  undisceming 
passengers  are  unacquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  what  they  hear  all  round  them.  Tbey  know 
not  bow  to  separate  the  cries  of  mercenary 
traders,  from  the  sighs  and  lamentations  of 
lauguifihing  lovers.  Tbe  common  face  of  mo- 
desty is  lost  among  tbe  ordinary  part  of  the 
world,  and.  the  general  corruption  of  manners 
is  visible  from  tbe  loss  of  all  deference  in  the 
low  people  towards  those  of  condition.  One 
order  of  mankind  trips  fast  after  tbe  next  above 
it,  and  by  this  rule  yon  may  trace  iniquity 
from  the  conversations  of  tbe  most  wealthy, 
down  to  those  of  the  humblest  degree.  It  is 
an  act  of  great  resolution  to  pass  by  a  crowd 
of  polite  footmen,  who  can  rally,  make  U*ve, 
ridicule,  and  observe  upon  all  tbe  passengers 
wbo  are  obliged  to  go  by  the  places  vihere  they 
wait.  This  licence  makes  diflferent  characters 
among  them,  and  there  are  beaus,  party-men, 
and  free-thinkers  in  livery.  I  take  it  for  a  rule, 
that  there  is  no  bad  man  but  makes  a  bad  wo- 
man, and  the  contagion  of  vice  is  what  should 
make  people  cautious  of  their  behaviour.  Ju- 
venal says,  there  is  the  greatest  reverence  W 
be  bad  to  the  presence  of  children ;  it  may  be 
as  well  said  of  the  presence  of  servants,  and  it 
would  be  some  kind  of  virtue,  if  we  kept  our 
vices  to  ourselves.  It  Is  a  feeble  authority 
which  has  not  the  support  of  personal  respeot, 
and  the  dependence  fbunded  only  upon  their 
receiving  their  maintenance  of  us  is  not  of 
force  enough  to  support  us  against  an  habitual 
behaviour,  for  which  they  contemn  and  deride 
us.  No  man  can  be  well  served,  but  by  those 
who  have  an  opinkm  of  his  merit ;  and  that 
opinton  cannot  be  kept  up  but  by  an  ezemptiua 
from  those  faults  which  we  would  restrsan  In 
our  dependents. 

Though  our  fopperies  imitated  are  subjects 
of  laughter,  our  vices  transferred  to  oar  ser- 
vants give  matter  of  lamentation.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  whi^  our  families  are  so  docile, 
as  in  the  imitation  of  our  delights.  It  ia,  there- 
fore, but  common  prudence  to  take  care,  that 
our  inferiors  know  of  none  but  our  innocent 
ones.  '  It  is,  methinks,  a  very  arrogant  thing 
to  expect,  that  the  single  consideration  of  not 
offending  us  should  curb  our  servants  from 
vice,  when  much  higher  motives  cannot  mo- 
derate our  own  inclinations.  But  I  began  this 
paper  with  an  observatran,  that  the  lower  woria 
is  got  into  fashionable  vices,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  understanding  the  language  of  tbe  eye. 
There  is  nothing  but  writing  songs  which  the 
footmen  do  not  practise  as  well  as  their  masters. 
Spurious  saces  of  mankind,  which  pine  in  want, 
and  perish  in  tljeir  first  months  of  being,  come 
into  the  world  from  this  degeneracy.  The  pos- 
session of  wealth  and  affluence  seems  to  carry 
some  faint  extenuation  of  his  guilt  wbo  is  sunk 
by  it  into  luxury ;  but  poverty  and  servitude 
accompanied  with  the  vices  of  wealth  and  11- 
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centHMMDetSy  is,  I  believe,  a  clrcumttance  of 
ill  peculiar  to  our  age.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
matter  of  jest,  or  is  overlooked  by  those  who 
do  not  turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  actions  of 
others.  But  from  that  one  particular,  of  the 
immorality  of  our  servants  arising  from  the 
negligence  of  masters  of  families  in  their  care 
of  them,  flows  that  irresistible  torrent  of  dis- 
asters which  spreads  itself  through  all  human 
life.  Old  age  oppressed  with  beggary,  youth 
drawn  into  the  commission  of  murders  and 
robberies,  both  owe  their  disaster  to  this  evil. 
If  we  consider  the  happiness  which  grows  out 
of  a  fatherly  conduct  towards  servants,  it  would 
encourage  a  man  to  that  sort  of  care,  as  much 
as  the  effects  of  a  libertine  behaviour  to  them 
would  affright  us. 

•  Lycurgus  is  a  man  of  that  noble  disposition, 
that  bis  domestics,  in  a  nation  of  the  greatest 
liberty,  enjoy  a  freedom  known  only  to  them- 
selves who  live  under  his  roof.  ,  He  is  the 
banker,  the  counsel,  the  parent,  of  all  his  nu- 
merous dependents.  Kindness  is  the  law  of 
his  house,  and  the  way  to  his  favour  is  being 
gentle,  wad  well-natured  to  their  fellow-ser- 
vants. Every  one  recommends  himself,  by  ap- 
pearing officious  to  let  their  patron  know  the 
merit  of  others  under  his  care.  Many  little 
fortunes  have  streamed  out  of  bis  favour ;  and 
his  prudence  is  such,  that  the  fountain  is  not 
exhausted  by  the  channels  from  it,  but  its  way 
cleared  to  run  new  meanders.  He  bestows 
with  so  much  judgment,  that  his  Ixmnty  is  the 
increase  of  his  wealth ;  all  who  share  his  favour 
are  enabled  to  enjoy  it  by  his  example,  and  he 
has  not  only  made,  but  qualified  many  a  man 
to  be  rich. 
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A  mind  Informs  ibe  mav. 

To  one  who  regards  things  with  a  philoso- 
phical eye,  and  hath  a  soul  capable  of  being 
delighted  with  the  sense  that  truth  and  know- 
ledge prevail  among  men,  it  must  be  a  grate- 
ful reflection  to  think  that  the  sublimest 
truths,  which,  among  the  heathens,  only  here 
and  there  one  of  brighter  parts  and  more  lei- 
suGp  than  ordinary  could  attain  to,  are  now 
grown  familiar  to  the  meanest  inhabitants  of 
these  natk>nai 

Whence  came  this  surprising  change,  that 
regions  formerly  inhabited  by  ignorant  and 
savage  people,  should  now  outshine  ancient 
Greece,  and  the  other  eastern  countries  so  re- 
nowned of  old,  in  the  most  elevated  notions  of 
theology  and  morality?  Is  it  the  effect  of  our 
own  parts  and  industry  ?  Have  our  common 
Mechanics  more  reftned  understandings  than 
\hit  ancient  philosophers  ?  It  is  owing  to  the 
God  of  truthf  who  came  down  from  heaven. 


and  condescended  to  be  himself  our  teacher. 
It  is  as  we  are  Christians,  that  we  profess'  more 
etcelleot  and  di^ne  truths  than  the  rest  oi 
mankind.  « 

If  there  be  any  of  the  free-thinkers  who  are 
not  direct  atheists,  charity  would  incline  one 
to  believe}  them  ignorant  of  what  is  here  ad- 
vanced. And  it  is  for  their  information  that 
I  write  this  paper,  the  design  of  which  is  to 
compare  the  ideas  that  Christians  entertain  of 
the  being  and  attributes  of  a  God,  with  the 
gross  notions  of  the  heathen  world.  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  a:  more 
august  idea  of  the  Deity  than  is  set  forth  in 
the  holy  scriptures  ?  I  shall  throw  together 
some  passages  relating  to  this  subject,  which 
I  propose  only  as  philosophical  sentiments,  to 
be  considered  by  a  free-thinker. 

'  Though  there  be  that  are  called  gods,  yet 
to  us  there  is  but  one  God.  He  made  the 
heaven,  and  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  theii 
host;  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein ;  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein ;  he 
said,  Let  them  be,  and  it  was  so.  He  hath 
stretched  forth  the  heavens.  He  hath  founded 
the  earth,  and  hung  it  upon  nothing.  He 
hath  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors,  and  said. 
Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther,  and 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  staid.  The  Lord 
is  an  invisible  spirit,  in  whom  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  beiiig.  He  is  the  fountain 
of  life.  He  preserveth  man  and  beast.  He 
givcth  food  to  all  flesh.  In  his  hand  is  the 
soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of 
all  mankind.  The  Lord  maketh  poor  and 
roakctb  rich.  He  bringeth  low  and  liftelh  up. 
He  killeth  and  maketh  alive.  He  woundeth 
and  he  besleth.  By  him  kings  reign,  and 
princes  decreejustice;  and  not  asparrow  falleth 
to  thtt  ground  without  him.  All  angels,  au- 
tborities,  and  powers,  are  subject  to  him.  He 
appointeth  the  moon  for  seasons,  and  the  sun 
knoweth  bis  going  down.  He  thundereth  with 
his  voice,  and  directeth  it  under  the  whole 
heaven,  aiid  his  lightning  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour,  wind 
and  storm,  fulfil  his  word.  The  Lord  is  king 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  his  dominion  is  an  ever- 
lasting dominion.  The  earth  and  the  heavens 
shall  perish,  but  thou,  O  Lord,  remainest. 
They  all  shall  wax  old,  as  doth  a  garment,  and 
as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they 
shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and 
thy  years  shall  have  no  end.  God  is  perfect 
in  knowledge;  his  understanding  is  inflnite. 
He  is  the  Father  of  lights.  He  looketh  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole 
heaven.  The  Lord  beholdeth  all  the  children 
of  m^n  from  the  place  of  his  habitation,  and 
considereth  all  their  works.  He  knoweth  our 
down-sitting  and  up-rising.  He  coropasseth 
our  path,  and  oountetb  our  steps.  He  is  ac- 
quainted with  all  our  ways ;  and  when  we  enter 
S 
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(mr  eloMt»  lo^slMit  our  dooff^  1m  f«tcb  w.  H • 
kiiow9iU  Um  iIni^  IImU  coMe  into  oar  miiHl^ 
^ery  on*  of  tbom)  Mid  no  thought  cui  bf 
wichholden  from  him.  The  Lord  it  good  to 
alJ,  and  hi«  Uador  iMHTciM  are  over  all  his 
woikt.  He  it  «  father  of  Uio  fittherlett,  and 
a  judge  of  the  widow.  Ue  it  the  Qod  of  peeoe» 
the  Father  of  OMroiet,  and  the  God  of  all  c«>ai«> 
fort  and.  coasokUoOi  The  Lard  Is  greats  and 
we  know  him  not  (  bis  geeatoeat  ia  uatMreb* 
aUe.  Who  but  he  bath  aieatured  the  waters 
in  the  hollow  of  hit  band*  tmd  Dieted  oiit  the 
beavent  with  a  apaa  ?  ThkiOk  O  Lord,  is  tbe 
geeatnets,  and  tbe  pewerv  and  the  glory,  and 
tbe  victory,  aad  the  migesty.  Thou  art  very 
great,  thou  art  clothed  with  boBOor.  Heaven 
A  thy  tbrooe,  and  eafrtb  it  thy  footstool.' 

Can  the  mind  of  a  pbikisaf  her  rise  to  a  Bsore 
jutt  and  niagnifieent,  aud  at  the  same  ttase  a 
■lore  aosiable  idea  of  tbe  D«rity  than  is  here 
set  forth  in  the  strongest  images  and  most 
ensphatioal  language?  And  yet  tbit  it  tbe 
famguage  of  tbepberdt  and  fisbemen.  •  Tbe  il- 
literate Jewt,  and  poor  penecuted  Cbrktiant 
fvtaiaed  these  noble  sentiasents,  while  the  po- 
lite and  powerful  nations  of  the  earth  were 
given  up  to  that  sottkb  sort  of  worship,  of 
wbicb  tbe  followhig  elegant  description  it  ex- 
tracted from  one  of  the  inspired  wrkers» 

*  Who  balb  formed  a  god,  and  molten  an 
image  that  is  proBtable  for  nothing?  Tbe 
smith  wkb  tbe  tongs  both  worketh  in  the  coab 
and  fotbkMMtb  it  with  hammers,  and  worketh 
it  with  tbe  strength  of  bis  arms:  yea  be  k 
hungry,  and  his  strength  foiletb.  He  drinketh 
no  water  and  is  faint.  A  man  planteth  an  ash, 
and  the  rain  doth  nourisb  it.  He  bumetb 
part  thereof  in  tbe  fire.  He  roastetb  roast.  He 
warmetb  himself.  And  the  retklue  thereof  be 
maketh  a  god.'  He  fidleth  down  unto  it,  and 
worshippetfa  it,  and  prayetb  unto  it,  and  taith. 
Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  god*  None  con- 
sideretb  In  bis  beaK,  I  have  burnt  part  of  it 
in  the  fire,  yea  also,  1  have  baked  bread  upon 
tbe  coals  thereof;  I  have  luasted  fieeb  and 
eaten  it,  and  shall  I  make  the  residue  thereof 
an  abomination?  Shall  I  fall  down  to  the 
stock  of  a  tree  ? '  • 

In  such  circumstances  as  these,  for  a  man 
to  declare  for  fk«e-thhiking,  and  disengage 
himself  from  tbe  yoke  of  idolatry,  were  doing 
honour  to  human  nature,  and  a  work  well  be* 
cooling  tbe  great  assertors  of  reason.  But  in 
a  church,  where  our  adoration  is  directed  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  (to  say  the  least) 
where  is  nothing  either  in  the  object  or  manner 
of  worship  that  contradicts,  the  light  of  nature ; 
there,  under  the  pretence  of  firee-tbinking,  to 
rail  at  the  relig^us  ii)stitutions  of  their  coun- 
try, showeth  an  undlstinguisbing  genius  that 
mistakes  opposition  for  freedom  of  tboogbt. 


•  iMi.  xliv.  pciMim. 


And  indeed,  notwttbslMdlng  tke  piiliniit  of 
tome  fif  w  amongour  fireertbinkara,  I  can  han)^ 
think  ibare  are  anen  s»stupidand  i|ieoneist«nt 
with  tbesosebret,  at  to  baire  a  sersooe  pegard 
for  natural  religion,  and  at  the  saakO  Unse  use 
their  utmost  andeavouia  to  destroy  tba  crodit 
of  thoee  taered  writings  which,  at  tbey  have 
been  the  Bsaani  of  bringing  tbet»  paru  of  tbe 
wosld  to  the  knewledga  of  natuwd*  roigiMH  so 
io  ease  tbegilDee  their  aathority  over  the  minds 
of  men,  we  should  of  oeusss  sink  into  the  aaroe 
idolatfy  wbicb  ww  see  practised  by  othar  on» 
enltgbtened  nationa. 

If  a  perron-  who  ensetabimself  in  tbe  nsodetn 
way  of  free-tbinklng  he  not  a  stupid  idolater, 
it  is  undeniable  that  be  eoatributea  all  be  caa 
to  the  making  other  men  so^  either  by  igne»> 
ranee  or  design;  which  lays  biov  under  the 
dilemma,  1  will  not  say  of  being  a  fool  or  knave^ 
but  of  ineurring  the  contempt  or  detaetation 
of  mankind.  - 
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Itnem  ea  oUk  vifur,  et  eadolis  odco 
SenMnibai Fire*  Xmu  vt.  790. 

They  boait  etbcml  Tlgoar*  and  arc  fora'd 
From  teedc  of  beav«nly  birth. 

Tub  same  fsculty  of  reason  and  understand- 
ing which  placeth  us  above  tbe  brute  part  of 
tbe  creation,  doth  alro  sul^^t  our  mfaids  lo 
greater  and  more  manifold  disquiets  than 
creatures  of  an  inferior  rank  are  sensible  of. 
It  ia  by  this  that  we  anticipate  future  disneters, 
and  oft  create  to  ourselves  real  pain  from  iaro- 
ginary  evils,  as  well  as  multiply  the  pangs 
arising  from  those  which  cannot  be  avoided. 

it  behoves  us  therefore  to  make  tbe  best  use 
of  that  sublime  talent^  which  §o  long  as  it 
continues  the  instrument  of  passiaD|.  will  serve 
only  to  make  us  more  miserable,  in  proportion 
as  we  are  more  excellent  than  other  beings. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  a  thinking  being  to 
withdraw  &oro^  the  objects  that  rolicit  bis 
senses^  and  turn  bis  thoughts  inward  on  him- 
self. For  my  own  part,  I  often  mitigate  the 
pain  arising  from  the  little  misfortuaea  and 
disi^pointments  tbat  checker  humaw  1Mb,  fay 
this  intro\«nion  of  my  focuhiea^  wherein  1  ra> 
gard  mj  omm  soul  as  the  image  of  ber  Creator^ 
and  raocive  great  oonrolatlon  ftom  beholding 
those  perfections  which  testify  lier  divina  ori* 
giaal,  and  lead  ose  into  some  knowledgwofiber 
everlasting  archetype. 

But  there  is  not  any  propefly  or  cirawm^ 
stance  of  my  being  that  I  contemplata  with 
mors  Joy  tba»  mg^  bpyiuptality.  1  esA  easily 
overlook  any  present  moipentary  wanom^  wbea 
I  reflect  tbat  it  is  In  my  power  to  ba  happy  a 
thoosand  years  benee.  If  it  ware  net  for  ^it 
thought,  I  hadrather  beaaayslertbaaamant 
tbe  most  stupkl  and  senselest  of  aniiBalt,  tbaa 
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«  reMonable  mind  toHutvd  wkb  an  extrMM 
innate  desire  of  tiMt  perfection  whteh  It  dte* 
Spain  to  obtain. 

tt  it  with  ^eat  pleatara  ibat  I  behoM  in* 
tilncU  rMMMs  «f^  fkitli,  cowcwrrbug  to  fittest 
litis  comfortable  trutli.  It  h  revested  from 
neaven,  it  is  discovered  by  pbilosopbers ;  and 
tbe  ignorant,  uneulic;Ut£ned  part  of  mankind 
have  a  natural  propeusiljr  to  believe  it.  It  is 
an  aipreeable  entertainment  to  reflect  on  tbe 
various  sbapes  under  wbicb  this  doctrine  bas 
appeared  in  tbe  world.  Tbe  Pytbagorean  trans- 
migration, tbe  sensual  habitations  of  the  Ma- 
liometaii,  ami  tbe  shady  realms  of  Pluto,  do 
all  a^ree  in  the  main  points,  the  continuation 
of  our  existence,  and  the  distribution  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  proportioned  to  tbe 
merits  or  demerits  of  men  in  this  life. 

But  in  all  these  schemes  there  is  somethin|^ 
|^ros«  and  improbable,  that  shocks  a  reasonable 
and  speculative  mind.  Whereas  nothings  oan 
be  more  rational  and  sublime  than  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  a  future  state.  *  £ye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  bath  It  entered 
into  tbe  heart  of  man  to  conceive  tbe  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  those  that  love 
him.'  Tbe  above-mentioned  schemes  are  nar- 
row transcripts  of  our  present  state:  but  in 
this  Indefinite  description  there  is  something 
ineflfably  great  and  noble.  The  mind  of  man 
roust  be  raised  to  a  higher  pitch,  not  only  to 
partake  the  en|oyments  of  the  Christian  para- 
dise, but  even  to  be  able  to  frame  any  notion 
of  them. 

Nevertheless  in  onlcr  to  gratify  our  tmagi* 
nation,  and  by  way  of  condescension  to  out 
low  way  of  thinking,  the  ideas  of  light,  glory, 
a  crown,  &c.  aire  made  use  ef  to  adumbrate 
that  which  we  cannot  directly  understand. 
'  The  Lamb  wbicb  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
shall  feed  tliem»  and  shall  lead  them  unto  liv. 
ing  fountains  of  waters ;  and  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.  And  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain, 
for  the  former  tilings  are  passed  away,  and  be- 
hold all  things  are  new.  There  shah  be  no 
night  there^  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither 
light  of  the  sun :  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them 
light,  and  shall  make  them  drink  of  the  river 
of  his  pleasures  ;  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever.  They  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory 
which  fadeth  not  away.' 

Hiese  at«  cheering  fellectioM  v  Mid  1  liave 
t^ttm  Wondered  that  ifi«n  conld  be  fottttd  M 
dnll  and  (Ah'gWurtic,  ak  to  prefer  tbe  thought 
of  annihilation  beViire  them ;  or  so  ilt-mrtmred, 
as  io  endeavour  to  pefsua^  mankind  to  the 
disbeffef  of  what  is  so  pleasing  and  profitable 
«ven  in  the  prospect ;  or  8«  Mind,  as  tiot  to  see 
that  th«re  is  a  Deity,  and  if  there  he,  that  this 
scheme  of  things  flows  from  bii  attributes,  and 


tfridently  corresponds  wKh  tbe  other  parts  of 
his  cftetkin. 

I  know  Bot  bow  to  account  for  this  absnrd 
tuns  «f  tbouglrt>  except  it  pfoceed  from  a  witat 
-of  other  employment  joined  with  an  aifeotaiioo 
"Of  singnlarity.  I  shall,  therefore.  Inform  our 
tnodera  free-ttdakers  of  two  points  whereof 
they  seeii  to  be  Igoovant.  Tba  first  is,  that 
tt  is  not  the  being  singular,  but  being  singular 
itk-  something,  thai  argues  either  extraordinary 
endowments  of  nature,  or  tettevdent  imen- 
tkMis  to  mankind,  which  draws  the  admiration 
and  esteem  of  tbe  world.  A  mistldce  in  this 
point  naturally  arises  from  that  cenfusioii  of 
thought  #hieh  1  do  not  remember  to  have 
•een  so  greet  instances  of  la  any  writers  as  in 
oerCain  modem  free-tbinkers. 

The  other  poAnt  is,  that  tbei«  aie  iantinier- 
oble  obfects  wlthhi  the  reach  of  a  horooa  osind, 
end  each  of  these  ol()eets  may  be  viewed  in 
innmnerable  ll|^ts  and  positkMis,  and  the  re« 
latKNis  arising  between  them  are  innnmerstble. 
llMre  h  therefbre  an  hillnlty  df  things  wlkereon 
to  employ  tbcAr  thoughts,  if  not  with  advan- 
tage to  the  wortd,  at  least  with  amueemeitt  to 
themselves,  and  without  ofltoee  or  prejndire 
te  other  peopk.  If  they  proeeed  to  exert  thek 
talent  of  fV^thinking  in  this  way,  tliey  may 
be  innocently  dnll,  and  no  one  take  any  notice 
«f  It.  But  to  see  men  without  either  wit  or  ar- 
t*ttment  pretend  to  run  down  divhie  and  htmiiin 
letrs»  and  treat  their  felldW- subjects  with  Con- 
tempt for  pro#sitag  a  belief  of  those  -pointi, 
on  which  the  pi^esent  as  well  as  future  imeretft 
of  mankind  depends,  is  not  to  be  endured.  For 
«iy  own  part,  I  shall  omit  no  endeaveufs  te 
render  tbeir  persons  ti  despicable,  and  titeir 
practices  as  odfons,  in  tbe  eye  x>f  tbe  world,  as 
tAiey  deserve. 

No.  90.]     W^dnm^^  Jwm  f4>  1713. 

Pungar  vict  eoUs—    Hor,  Are  I'ocL  vtr.  Si'4. 

I'll  ptay  Uw  ^IwMlouc  Crttch, 

ft  h,  they  say,  th?quent  with  airthon  te 
write  letters  to  themselves,  either  out  of  lazi- 
ness or  vanity. 

The  foilolring  Is  getfuhie,  end,  f  think,  de. 
serves  the  attention  of  eveiy  man  of  sense  kh 
Cnglai^d. 

*  7b  tAe  Smardmm. 

'  Though  1  am  not  apt  to  malce  complaints,  and 
have  never  yet  troubled  you  with  any»  and  little 
thengbt  I  ever  ibould,  yet  seeing  that  in  your 
paper  of  this  day,  you  take  no  notice  of  yester- 
day's Bxamloer)  itt  I  hoped  yon  wonW ;  my  k>ve 
for  my  rengion,  which  is  so  nearly  ceneemed, 
wotM  not  penttH  me  to  be  sllea^  The  matter, 
sir,Utbis:  Abisbepofotvehtireii(low4m«i 
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Ibe  Examiner  bimaclf  hat  Dotbiof  to  ol^ect, 
out  bit  care  and  concern  for  the  protettant 
rvUgion,  which  by  him,  it  teems,  it  ibou^ht  a 
tofficient  fault)  hat  Utely  publithed  a  book,  in 
which  be  endeaTOurs  to  sIm>w  the  folly,  igno- 
rance, and  roittake  of  the  church  of  Rome  in 
Itt  worthip  of  taiiitt.  From  this  the  Examiner 
taket  occation  to  fall  upon  the  author  with  hit 
at  most  malice,  and  to  make  him  the  subject 
•f  hit  ridicule.  Is  it  then  become  a  crime  tor 
a  protettant  to  tpeak  or  write  in  defenoe  of  bit 
relif^ion?  Shall  a  papiit  have  leave  to  print 
and  puUith  in  England  what  be  pleatet  in  de- 
fence of  hit  own  opinkm,  with  the  Examiner^t 
approbation ;  and  shall  not  a  protettant  be  per- 
mitted to  write  an  antwer  to  it?  For  this, 
Mr.  Guardian,  it  the  pretent  cate.  Latt  year 
a  papitt  (or  to  ideate  Mr.  Examiner,  a  Roman 
catlMilic)  publithed  the  life  of  St.  Weoefrede, 
for  the  ute  of  those  devout  pilgrims.who  go  in 
great  nambers  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  her 
at  her  well.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  worthy 
prelate,  in  whose  diocest  that  well  is,  to  make 
tome  obtervationt  upon  it;  and  in  order  to 
undeceive  to  many  poor  deluded  people,  to 
show  how  little  reason,  and  how  small  autho- 
rity there  is,  not  only  to  believe  any  of  the 
luiradet  attributed  to  St  Wenefrede,  but  even 
to  believe  there  ever  wat  such  a  person  in  the 
world.  And  thall  then  a  good  man,  upon  such 
an  account,  be  liable  to  be  abused  in  so  public 
a  manner  ?  Can  any  good  church  of  England 
man  bear  to  see  a  bishop,  one  wlmm  her  pre- 
tent nMjetty  wat  pleated  to  make,  treated  in 
to  ludicrout  a  way  ?  Or  should  one  pass  by  the 
aeurrility  and  the  immodesty  that  is  to  be 
found  in  several  parts  of  the  paper  ?  Who  can 
with  patience  see  St.  Paul  and  St.  Wenefrede 
set  by  the  Examiner  upon  a  level,  and  the 
authority  for  one  made  by  htm  to  be  equal 
with  that  lor  tba  otber?  Who  that  it  a  Chrit- 
tian  can  endure  bit  intipid  mirth  upon  to 
teriout  an  occation  ?  I  mutt  confest  it  raises 
my  indignation  to  the  greatest  height,  to  tee 
a  pen  that  bat  been  long  employed  in  writing 
panegyriet  upon  persons  of  the  first  rank  (who 
would  be,  indeed,  to  be  pitied  were  they  to 
depend  upon  that  for  their  praise)  to  see,  I  say, 
the  same  pen  at  last  made  use  of  in  defence 
of  Dopery. 

I  think  I  may  now  with  |ustice,  congratu- 
late with  those  whom  the  Examiner  dislikes ; 
since,  for  my  own  part,  I  thould  reckon  it  my 
great  honour  to  be  worthy  bit  ditetteem,  and 
should  count  hit  eeiiture  praise. 
'  I  am,  Sir, 
'  your  mott  bumble  tervant.' 

Tbe  above  letter  complaint,  with  great  jut- 
tice,  agskintt  thit  incorrigible  creature;  but 
I  do  not  insert  any  thing  concerning  him,  in 
hopes  what  I  say  will  have  any  effect  upon 


him,  but  to  prevent  the  ImpressMNi  what  be 
says  may  have  upon  others.  I  shall  end  this 
paper  with  a  letter  I  have  jiist  now  written  to 
a  gentleman,  whose  writings  are  often  interted 
In  the  Guardian,  without  deviation  of  one  tittk 
from  tvbat  he  sends.' 

« SIR,  Jnnc  SS. 

'  I  have  received  the  favour  of  yours  with 
the  inclosed,  which  made  up  the  papers  of  tbe 
two  last  days.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  myself 
with  great  contempt  and  mortificatwn,  when 
1  reflect  that  1  have  thrown  away  more  hours 
than  you  have  lived,  though  you  to  much  excel 
me  in  every  thing  for  which  1  would  live.  Until 
I  knew  you,  I  thought  it  tbe  pririlege  of  asgek 
only  to  be  very  knowing  and  veiy  innocent. 
In  the  warmth  of  youth  to  be  capable  of  tuch 
abstracted  and  virtuout  reflect iont  (with  a  suit- 
able life)  as  those  with  which  you  entertain 
yourself,  is  tbe  utmost  of  human  perfection 
and  felicity.  Tbe  greatest  honour  I  can  con- 
ceive done  to  another,  Is  when  an  elder  does 
reverence  to  a  ydunger.  though  that  jrounger 
is  not  distinguished  above  him  by  foKune. 
Your  contempt  of  pleasures,  riches,  and  honour 
will  crown  you  with  them  all,  and  I  wish  you 
them  not  for  your  own  sake,  but  for  tbe  reason 
which  only  would  make  them  eligible  by  your- 
self, the  good  of  others. 

*  I  am,  dearest  youth, 

'  your  friend  and  admirer, 

<N£STUR  IRONSIDE. 

No.  91.]     Tlttr^doy,  Juiitf  25,  1713. 
■  ■  luest  104  gratia  parvia. 

LMtle  UiiDga  bavc  ilidr  value. 

It  is  the  great  rule  of  behaviour  to  follow 
nature.  The  author  of  the  following  letter  is 
so  much  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  he  turns 
what  would  render  a  man  of  little  soul,  excep- 
tions, bumorsome,  and  particular  in  all  hii 
actions,  to  a  subject  of  raillery  and  mirth. 
He  is,  you  must  know,  but  half  as  tall  as  as 
ordinary  man,  but  is  contented  to  be  still  at 
his  friend's  elbow,  and  has  set  up  a  dob,  by 
which  he  hopes  to  bring  those  of  his  own  size 
into  a  little  reputation. 

'  Tq  Ntttor  irontide,  Bsg, 
'SIR, 
'  I  remember  a  saying  of  yoois  ooncemii^ 
persons  in  low  circumstances  of  stature,  that 
their  littleness  would  hardly  be  taken  notice 
of,  if  they  did  not  manifest  a  consdousness  of 
it  themselves  in  all  their  behaviour.  Indeed* 
the  observation  that  no  man  is  ridiculous  for 
being  what  be  is,  but  only  in  the  affBctatioo 
of  being  something  more,  is  ecpially  true  io  re* 
gard  to  tbe  mind  and  tbe  body. 
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*  1  question  Dot  but  it  will  be  pleasing  to 
you  to  hear  Uiat  a  set  of  ut  have  formed  a 
society,  who  are  sworn  to  *'  dare  to  be  short," 
and  boldly  bear  out  the  dipsity  of  littleness 
under  the  noses  of  those  enormous  eug^russers 
of  manhood,  those  hyperbolical  monsters  of 
the  species,  the  tall  fellows  that  overlook  us. 

*  The  day  of  our  institution  was  the  tenth 
of  December,  being  the  shortest  of  the  year, 
on  which  we  are  to  hold  an  annual  feast  over 
«  dish  oi  shrimps. 

*  The  place  we  have  chosen  for  this  meeting 
is  in  the  Little  Piaxza,  not  without  an  eye  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Powel's  opera,  for 
the  performers  of  which  we  have,  as  becomes 
us,  a  brotherly  affection. 

'  At  cur  first  resort  hither  an  old  woman 
brought  her  son  to  the  dub-room,  desiring  he 
might  be  educated  in  this  school,  because  she 
saw  here  were  finer  buys  than  ordinary*  How- 
ever, this  accident  no  way  discouraged  our  de- 
signs. We  began  with  sending  invitations  to 
those  of  a  stature  not  exceeding  five  foot,  to 
repair  to  our  assembly ;  but  the  greater  part 
returned  excuses,  or  pretended  they  were  not 
qualified. 

*  One  said  he  was  indeed  but  five  foot  at  pre- 
sent, but  represented  that  he  should  soon  exceed 
that  pro|u)rtion,  his  periwig^maker  and  shoe- 
maker having  lately  promised  him  three  inches 
more  betwixt  them. 

*  Another  alleged,  he  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other,  and 
whoever  had  determined  bis  stature  to  five 
foot,  had  taken  him  at  a  disadvantage;  for 
when  he  was  mounted  on  the  other  leg,  he 
was  at  least  five  foot  two  inches  and  a  half. 

*  There  were  some  who  questioned  the  exact' 
ness  of  our  measures ;  and  others,  instead  of 
complying,  returned  us  informations  of  people 
yet  shorter  than  themselves.  In  a  word,  almost 
every  one  recommended  some  neighbour  or 
acquaintance,  whom  he  was  willing  we  should 
look  upon  to  be  less  than  he.  We  were  not  a 
little  ashamed  that  those  who  are  past  the  years 
of  growth,  and  whose  beards  pronounce  them 
men,  should  be  guilty  of  as  many  unfair  tricks 
in  this  point,  as  the  most  aspiring  children 
when  they  are  measured. 

'  We  therefore  proceeded  to  fit  up  the  dub- 
room,  and  provide  conveniencies  for  our  accom- 
modation. In  the  first  place  we  caused  a  total 
removal  of  all  the  chairs,  stools,  and  tables,which 
had  served  the  gross  of  mankind  for  many 
years.  The  disadvantages  we  had  undergone 
while  we  made  use  of  these,  were  unspeakable. 
The  president's  whole  body  was  sunk  in  the 
elbow  chair:  and  when  h»s  arms  were  spread 
over  it,  he  appeared  (to  the  great  lessening  of 
bis  dignity)  like  a  child  in  a  go-cart.  It  was 
also  so  wide  in  the  seat,  as  to  give  a  wag  occa- 
sion of  saying,  that  not\%ith8tauding  the  presi- 
dent sat  in  it;  there  was  a  se<fe  vacantt. 


*The  table  was  so  high,  that  one  who  taivc 
by  chance  to  the  door,  jseeing  our  chins  yutt 
above  the  pewter  dishes,  took  us  for  a  circle  ui 
men  that  sat  ready  to  be  shaved,  and  sent  ia 
half  a  dozen  barbers.  Another  time  one  of  the 
dob  spoke  oontumehously  of  the  president, 
imagining  he  had  been  absent,  when  he  was 
only  eclipsed  by  a  flask  of  Florence  which  stoo«. 
on  the  table  in  a  parallel  line  t>efbre  his  face. 
We  therefore  new-furnished  the  room  in  all 
respects  proportionably  to  us,  and  bad  the  door 
made  lower,  so  as  to  admit  no  man  of  above 
five  foot  high,  without  brushing  his  foretop, 
whk*h  whoever  does  is  utterly  unqualified  to  sit 
among  us. 

'  Some  qf  the  stahties  qf  the  club  are  asjollow  i 

*  L  If  it  be  proved  upon  any  member,  though 
never  so  duly  qualified,  that  he  strives  as  much 
as  possible  to  get  above  his  siae,  by  stvetchiog, 
cocking,  or  the  like;  or  that  he  hath  stood 
on  tiptoe  in  a  crowd,  with  design  to  be  taken 
for  as  tall  a  man  as  the  rest ;  or  hath  privily 
conveyed  any  large  book,  cricket,  op  other 
device  under  him,  to  exalt  him  on  his  seat; 
eveiy  such  offender  shall  be  sentenced  to  walk 
in  pumps  for  a  whole  month. 

'  11.  Jf  any  n>ember  shall  take  advantage, 
from  the  fulness  or  length  of  his  wig,  or  any 
part  of  his  dress,  or  the  immoderate  extent  of 
bis  hat,  or  otherwise,  to  seem  larger  or  higher 
than  he  is;  it  is  ordered,  he  shall  wear  red 
heels  to  his  shoes,  and  a  red  feather  in  his  hat, 
which  may  apparently  mark  and  set  bounds 
to  the  extremities  of  his  small  dimension,  that 
all  people  may  readily  find  him  out,  between 
his  hat  and  his  shot-s. 

'  III.  If  any  member  shall  purchase  a  horse 
for  his  own  riding  above  foiurtcen  hands  and  a 
half  in  height,  that  horse  shall  forthwith  be 
sold,  a  Scotch  galloway  bought  in  its  stead  for 
him,  and  the  overplus  of  the  money  shall  treat 
the  dub. 

'  IV.  If  any  member,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  society,  shall 
wear  the  beels  of  his  shoes  exceedmg  one  inch 
and  half,  it  shall  be  interpreted  as  an  open  re- 
nundatfon  of  littleness,  and  the  criminal  shall 
instantly  be  expelled.  Note,  The  form  to  be 
used  in  expelling  a  member  shall  be  In  these 
words,  "  Go  from  among  us,  and  be  tall  if  you 
can!" 

*  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  oar  whole 
society,  that  since  the  race  of  mankind  is  grant- 
ed  to  have  decreased  in  stature  from  the  be* 
ginning  to  this  present,  it  is  the  intent  of 
nature  itself,  that  men  should  be  little ;  and 
we  believe  that  all  human  kind  shall  at  last 
grow  down  to  perfectfon,  that  is  to  say*  be  re« 
duced  to  our  own  measure. 

*  I  aro»  very  literally, 

'  your  humble  servant, 

•BOB*flOaT.» 
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No.  9f.]       Fridu^,  Jtme  f6,  17 15: 
liunraiicall  qnimti  tMH,  cam  rteoglco !  Pitntttn, 

•     Kow  1  rtcollMt,  flow  «4MMkUnibk  are  tkat  lutle  mea  I 
•  Tf  Ntslor  Irmuide,  Eta,  ' 

•  SIR, 

'  Tm  dub  thing  «ttrly  tt>it  ^«iitofr»  I  Wve 
lime  to  flnith  iky  recount  of  it.  Ya«  fttc  «i- 
remdjr  aeqaainted  with  the  naitaro  And  deti^ 
of  our  inttitutioii ;  tbt  charatten  of  the  mem- 
bert,  and  tbo  tof^  «C  oar  ooavenation,  are 
wbHt  remain  for  Cbe  iOljocC  oTtMi  epiatle. 

*Vhe  auMt  eflaiMMparMMMof^arauembly 
are,  a  little  poet,  a  little  l<ivtr^  a  little  politi- 
oiaa,  and  a  tttde  ImMk  Hm  trit  otf  tbete»  Dick 
DUtich  by  name,  we  have  elected  |iriiddeiit, 
fiut  only  as  be  ia  the  shortest  uf  us  all,  but 
because  be  has  entertained  to  jtist  a  sense  of 
tbe  atatfH«»  at  to  (^  generally  in  black,  that 
be  nay  appear  yet  lets.  Nay,  to  that  perfec- 
tion is  be  arrived,  Ibat  be  stoops  as  be  walks. 
Tbe  figure  af  tbe  unri  Is  odd  «aoaf  h :  be  it « 
lively  little  ctoataM,  with  Ion;  ansM  and  le|^ : 
a  tpkler  k  no  ill  embleni  o€  hiai.  Ha  has 
been  taken  at  a  distance  for  a  sumUI  whMhaiU. 
But  Indeed  wbat  principally  moved  us  in  Ma 
favour  was  bit  talent  in  poetry,  for  be  bath 
promised  to  undertake  a  long  work  ia  aboit 
verse  to  eelebrate  tbe  berom  of  oar  tise.  He 
hat  enterlaived  to  g^reat  a  retpeci  for  Stasias, 
on  the  acore  of  that  line, 

"  MiOm-  In  «d|fi*  NftmlMt  eorpgrtf  ttrtiM." 
*'  A  larger  portlM  of  heroic  flr« 
DM  Utaalt  Umte  and  little  breart  liMrlre.*' 

that  he  once  designed  to  traitsUte  the  whole 
Thebaid  fur  th«  sake  of  little  T^deus. 

'  To«T  Tiptoe,  a  dapper  black  felkiw,  is  tbe 
roost  gallant  lover  of  tbe  age.  He  is  particu- 
larly aire  in  bis  babiliaBeBts ;  and  to  tbe  end 
justice  may  be  dona  bim  that  way,  oonstantly 
empties  tbe  tame  artist  who  maket  attfav  for 
tbe  neighbouring  priaott  and  ladiet  of  quality 
at  Mr.  Powol's.  Tbe  vivacity  of  bit  temper 
inclines  him  toroetlmes  to  boast  of  the  favours 
of  the  fair»  He  was  tbe  Other  night  vzcnsing 
bis  absence  from  tbe  olab  upon  account  of  an 
assigHatioii  with  a  4ady,  (atid,  at  be  had  tbe 
vanity  to  tell  us,  a  tall  one  too)  who  bad  eon- 
seotrd  tu  tiie  full  accamplitbment  uf  bis  desires 
ihat  ev«uing<  but  one  of  tbe  ooaii|>any»  who 
wa<  hit  confidant,  astared  ut  she  was  a  womaa 
of  buinoar,  ami  made  tbe  agreement  oa  this 
cundilion,  that  his  toe  should  be  tied  to  hers. 

'  Our  politieiaa  it  a  perton  of  real  C'avity, 
and  proAftsed  wicdoaa.  Gravity  in  a  nsan  of 
this  site,  oompartd  with  that  of  one  of  onlanaiy 
bulk,  appears  Mke  the  gravity  of  a  cat  com* 
pared  With  that  of  a  lion»  This  gentleaian  it 
accuBtomed  to  talk  to  himtelfk  and  was  once 
uverbeard  to  compare  bit  own  person  to  a 
little  cabinet,  wherein  are  locked  up  all  tbe 
secrets  of  state,  and  refined  tebemes  of  princes. 
His  fkce  is  pale  and  meagre,  which  proceeds 
from  much  watching  and  studying  for  the  wel- 


fare of  Europe,  wbkb  is  alto  tboviglrt  to  have 
tiinted  hit  growth:  fnr  be  bath  destroyed  bis 
own  constitution  with  lakiag  eare  of  tbaA.  ef 
tbe  natk>o.  He  it  wbat  Mont.  Balaac  owllt**  a 
great  dittillerof  tbe  maxims  of  Tacitaa.**  Wbco 
be  apeaks,  it  it  tlowly,  ami  word  by  wonl,  m 
one  that  it  k)tb  te  earieb  yon  too  fatt  with  his 
obtervatioat:  like  a  limbec,!  hat  ^ivesyovsdiop 
by  drop,  an  extract  of  tbe  timplet  in  if. 

'  Tbe  last  I  aball  aMnlUon  is  T%m  Tucfc,  tbe 
hero.  He  is  particularly  remarkable  for  tbe 
length  of  bis  tword,  which  interteela  bla  persoa 
in  a  cross  line,  and  makes  bim  appear  not  na> 
like  a  fly  that  tbe  boyt  have  run  ajpin  thioagii 
and  set  a  walking.  He  once  ebaHengfed  a  tall 
fellow  for  giving  bim  a  blow  on  tbe  pate  with 
bis  elbow  as  be  passed  along  ibe  tireet.  But 
wbat  be  especially  values  biaiself  ^ipon  it,  that 
in  all  the  campaignt  be  bat  BMda,  be  never 
onoe  ducked  at  tbe  wbia  of  a  canaoa  ball. 
Tkn  wa  full  at  large  at  fourteen  yeara  old  as 
be  it  now.  This  we  are  tender  of  mentinning, 
yow  little  heroes  being  generally  cboleria. 

*  These  are  tbe  gentlemen  that  moat  aalivea 
our  coavertation.  Tbe  ditoourte  geoeraify 
tumt  upon  such  accidents,  whether  fortuaatc 
or  unfortotiate,  as  are  daily  oceasioBed  fagr  our 
tiae.  I'bete  we  feitbfully  communicate,  either 
at  matter  of  mirth,  or  of  contolataoa  to  each 
other.  Tbe  president  bad  lately  aa  aalttcky 
fall,  being  unable  to  keep  hit  kgs  on  a  atormv 
day;  whereupon  be  informed  us,  k  was  no 
new  ditatter,  but  tlMt  same  a  certain  ancient 
poet  had  been  stil^ect  to^  who  is  recorded  to 
have  been  so  light,  that  be  was  obliged  to  poim 
himself  against  tbe  wind  with  lead  •n  one  cide 
and  bis  own  works  on  the  other.  The  lover 
ooafessed  the  other  nigbt  that  be  bad  been 
cured  of  love  to  a  tall  woman  by  reading  over 
tbe  legend  of  Ragotine  in  Scarron,  with  bis  tea, 
three  mornings  tuoceuively.  Our  bero  rarely 
acquainta  ut  with  any  of  hit  unsuccoMful  ad- 
venturet.  And  at  for  tbe  politician,  ba  declares 
himself  an  utter  enemy  to  all  kind  of  burlet^ac^ 
so  will  never  ditcompote  tbe  antterity  of  bis 
aspect  by  laughing  at  our  adventurat*  aaueb 
lem  ditoover  any  of  fait  own  in  tbit  ludicfout 
light.  Whatever  be  telit  of  any  aocklenU  that 
befal  him,  is  by  way  of  complaint,  nor  It  be  to 
ba  laughed  at,  but  in  bit  abtenca. 

*  We  are  likewise  particularly  careful  to 
nommtitticate  in  tbe  dub  all  tucb  pastaget  of 
bittoiy,  or  cbaractert  of  illuttriout  penonagas, 
at  any  way  reflect  honour  on  little  aten.  11m 
Tuck  having  but  juat  reading  enough  for  a 
militai^y  man,  perpetually  entertaint  ut  with 
tbe  same  stories,  of  little  David,  that  eonqoered 
tbe  mighty  Goliah,  and  little  Luxemhouiy, 
that  made  Lewis  XIV.  a  grand  monarqae,  ncrtr 
for^tting  little  Aleaandcr  the  Great.  Dick 
Distich  celebrates  tbe  exceeding  humanity  of 
Augustus,  who  called  Horace  Lepidiaaimum 
Homnntiolum  i   and  is  wonderfully   pleased 
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witli  VoItur«  aiM)  Scarron,  fbr  baviiif  so  well 
tiescribed  their  diniioutive  fornu  to  all  poste- 
rity. He  Is  peremptorily  of  opinion,  against 
a  peat  reader,  and  all  his  adherents,  that  ^Ssop 
waa  not  a  Jot  properer  or  handsomer  than  he 
is  represented  by  the  common  pictures.  But 
the  soldier  believes  with  the  learned  person 
above-mentioned ;  ftir  he  thinks,  none  but  an 
impudent  tall  author  could  he  f^ntlty  of  such 
an  unmannerly  piece  ofsatire  on  little  warriors, 
as  his  battle  of  the  mouse  and  the  firog.  The 
politician  is  very  proud  of  a  certain  kiog  of 
Egypty  called  Bocchor,  who,  as  DIodorus  assures 
uSy  was  a  person  of  very  low  stature,  but  far 
exceeded  all  that  went  t>efore  hitn  in  discretion 
and  policies. 

'  As  I  am  secretary  to  the  club,  it  h  my  busi< 
ness  whenever  we  meet  to  take  minutes  of  the 
transactions.  This  has  ennbted  me  to  send 
jou  the  foregoing  particulars,  as  I  may  here- 
after other  memoirs.  We  have  spies  appointed 
in  eveiy  quarter  of  the  town,  to  give  us  in- 
formations of  the  misbehaviour  of  such  refrac- 
tory persons  as  refuse  to  be  subject  to  our 
statutes.  Whatsoever  aspiring  practices  any 
of  these  our  people  shall  be  guilty  of  in  their 
amours,  single  combats,  or  any  indirect  means 
to  manhood,  we  shall  certainly  be  acquainted 
with,  and  publish  to  the  world  for  their  punish- 
uient  and  reformation.  For  the  president  has 
fCranted  me  the  sole  property  of  exposing  and 
showing  to  the  town  all  such  intractable  dwarfs, 
whose  circumstapces  exempt  them  froip  being 
carried  about  in  boxea ;  reserving  only  to  him- 
self, as  the  right  of  a  poet,  those  smart  cha- 
racters that  will  shine  in  epigrams.  Venerable 
Nestor,  I  salute  you  in  the  name  of  the  club. 
•  DOB  SHORT,  aecrftar: 


N0.9S.}    Safmrrf^,  Jime  S7,  l?i3» 

Etf  animus  Incb  ountemptor.        Wfrg,  J£m»  V%.  906. 

The  Uiiof  cmird  liA*  with  e«ie  I  un  iUid«iiii.    Dryden. 

Thb  foUowing  lettwt  are  curious  and  in- 
atmeUvti  and  shall  make  up  tiip  business  of 
tba  day, 

*  n  ik€  jfttihor  <(ftU  Guardtan, 

'  The  iQckwad  iaafaitbCul  translation  from 
an  oki  author,  wbifib»  if  it  deserves  your  notice, 
let  the  raadara  gaass  whether  he  wat  a  heathen 
or  a  ChR^tiap.  'lam. 


ing,  but  it  is  tliat  sort  of  life  wImcW  akiae  dt 
serves  truly  to  be  called  life*  In  effect,  wbilw 
we  are  confined  to  bodies,  we  ought  to  ealecni 
ourselves  no  oiher  than  a  sort  of  galley-dav«a 
a^  the  chain,  since  the  soul,  which  is  soma  - 
what  divine,  and  deaceada  fh>m  heaven  as  th« 
place  of  ito  oHginal,  seems  debased  and  dikbo 
noured  by  the  mixture  with  flesh  aad  bloodl^ 
and  to  be  in  a  state  of  baalshment  from  it* 
celestial  country.  I  cannot  help  thiakiag-too^ 
that  one  main  rtasaw  of  nailing  souls  to  bodiet 
was,  that  the  gveat  work  of  the  uoiverse  might 
have  spectators  to  admire  the  beautifiil  order 
of  nature,  the  regular  motion  of  heavenly 
bodies,  who  should  strive  to  express,  that  re- 
gularity in  the  unifbrnNty  of  their  lives.  When 
I  consider  the  boundless  aeiivity  of  our  minda^ 
the  reosembrance  we  have  of  things  past,  oue 
;  foresight  of  what  Is  to  ooow ;  when  I  rvflecft 
ion  the  nebk!  discoveries  aad  vast  improve^ 
roents,  by  which  these  minds  have  advanced 
I  arts  and  sciences;  1  am  entirely  persuaded^ 
and  out  of  all  doubt  that  a  naturt  which  has 
in  itself  a  ftind  of  so  many  eacellent  thinga 
cannot  possibly  be  mortal.  1  observe  further^ 
that  my  mind  is  altogether  simple,  without  the 
mixture  of  any  substance  or  nature  different 
from  its  own  ;  1  conclude  from  thence  that  t^ 
is  indivisible,  and  consequently  cannot  perislu 
**  By  ao  means  tbink^  therefore,  my  dear 
Criands,  when  I  shall  have  quitted  you,  iLat 
I  cease  to  be,  or  shall  subsist  no  where.  Re- 
meaiber  that  while  we  live  together,  you  do 
not  see  my  mind,  and  yet  are  sure  that  I  have 
one  actuating  and  moviag  my  body;  doubt 
not  then  but  that  this  same  mind  will  have  a 
being  when  it  is  separated,  though  you  caaaot 
then  perceive  its  actions.  What  nonsaasa 
would  it  be  to  pay  those  hfinours  to  great  men 
alter  their  deaths,  wbicb  we  constantly  do,  if 
their  souls  did  net  then  subsist?.  P6ff  my  own 
part,  I  could  never  imagine  that  oui^  minds  live 
only  when  united  to  bodies,  and  die  when  they 
leave  them ;  or  that  they  shall  oease  to  think 
an^l  understand  when  diteogaged  from  bodies, 
wbieh  without  them  have  neither  sense  nor 
reason:  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  soul 
when  separated  from  matter,  to  enjoy  the 
greatest  purity  and  sinipllcity  of  its  nature, 
and  to  have  much  nsore  wisdom  and  light  than 
while  it  was  united.  We  see  when  the  body 
dies  what  becomes  of  all  the  parts  which  com¥ 
posed  it ;  hut  we  do  not  see  the  mind,  either  in 
the  bodv.  er  when  it  leaves  itk     Nothinr  i 
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papera  with'  ikhlch  yoo  daily  bocli  instruct  and 
divert  ut>  1  earoetUy  desire  you  to  print  the 
Ibllow in;  paper.  The  notioos  thereiQ  advanced 
aret  Cor  augbt  I  Icnow,  new  to  the  Eni^lisb 
reader,  and  if  tbey  are  true,  will  afford  room 
ft>r  many  useful  inferences. 

'  No  man  that  reads  tbe  evangelists,  but 
must  observe  that  our  blessed  Saviour  does 
upon  every  occasion  bend  all  bis  force  and  zeal 
to  rebuke  and  correct  tbe  bypocrisy  of  tbe 
Pbarisees.  Upon  that  sul^ect  be  sbows  a 
wanntb  whicb  one  meets  witb  in  no  otber 
part  of  bis  sermons.  Tbey  were  so  enra|;ed  at 
tbis  public  detection  of  tbeir  secret  villanies, 
by  one  wbo  saw  tbrougb  all  tbetr  disguises, 
that  tbey  joined  in  tbe  prosecution  of  biro, 
whicb  was  so  vigorous,  that  Pilate  at  last  con- 
sented to  bis  death.  Tbe  frequency  and  vehe- 
mence of  these  representations  of  our  Lord, 
have  made  tbe  word  Pharisee  to  be  looked 
opon  as  odious  among  Christians,  and  to 
mean  only  one  who  lays  tbe  utmost  stress  upon 
the  outward,  ceremonial,  and  ritual  part  of  bis 
religion,  without  having  such  an  inward  sense 
of  it,  as  would  lead  bim  to  a  general  and  sin- 
cere observance  of  those  duties  whicb  can  only 
arise  from  tbe  heart,  and  whicb  cannot  be 
supposed  to*  spring  from  a  desire  of  applause 
or  profit. 

'  '  Tbis  is  plain  from  tbe  history  of  the  life 
and  actions  of  our  Lord  in  the  tour  evangelists. 
One  of  them,  St.  Luke,  continued  bis  history 
down  in  a  second  part,  which  we  commonly 
eall  The  Acts  of  the  A))ostle8.  Now  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  in  this  second  part,  in  whicb  be 
gives  a  particular  account  of  what  tbe  apostles 
did  and  suffered  at  Jerusalem  upon  tbeir  Arst 
entering  upon  tbeir  commission,  and  also  of 
what  St.  Paul  did  after  he  was  consecrated  to 
tbe  apostlesbip  until  bis  journey  to  Rome,  we 
find  not  only  uo  opposition  to  Christianity  fmm 
the  Pbarisees,  but  several  signal  occasions  in 
which  they  assisted  its  first  teachers,  when  tbe 
Christian  church  was  in  its  infant  state.  Tbe 
true,  aealous,  and  hearty  persecutors  of  Chris- 
tianity at  that  time  were  tbe  Sadducees,  whom 
we  may  truly  call  tbe  free-thinkers  among  tbe 
Jews.  Tbey  believed  neither  resurrection,  nor 
angel,  nor  spirit,  t.  e.  in  plain  English,  tbey 
were  deists  at  least,  if  not  atheists.  I1iey 
eould  outwardly  comply  with,  and  conform  to 
the  establishment  in  church  and  state,  and 
tbey  pretended,  forsooth,  to  belong  only  to  a 
particular  sect ;  and  because  there  was  nothing 
in  the  law  of  Moses  whieb  in  so  many  words 
asserted  a  resurrection,  tbey  appeared  to  adhere 
to  that  in  a  particular  manner  beyond  any 
other  part  of  tbe  old  testament.  These  men, 
therefore,  justly  dreaded  tbe  spreading  of  Chris- 
tianity after  the  ascension  .of  our  Lord,  becaciae 
it  was  wholly  founded  upon  his  resurrection. 
- '  '  Accordingly,  therefore,  when  Peter  and  John 
had  cured  the  lame  man  at  tbe  beautiful  gate 


of  tbe  temple,  and  bad  thereby  raised  »- won- 
derful expectation  of  themselves  among  the 
people,  the  priests  and  Sadducees,  (Acts  iv.) 
dapt  them  up,  and  sent  them  away  for  the 
first  time  with  a  se%'ere  reprimand.  Quickly 
after,  when  tbe  deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sappbira, 
and  tbe  many  miracles  wrought  after  those 
severe  instances  of  the  apostolical  power  bad 
alarmed  tbe  priests,  wbo  looked  upon  tbe  ten- 
pie- worship,  and  consequently  their  bread,  tn 
be  struck  at ;  these  priests,  and  all  tbey  that 
were  with  them,  who  were  of  tbe  Sfct  of  tbe 
Sadducees,  imprisoned  the  a|>ostIes,  intendiog 
to  examine  them  in  tbe  great  council  the  next 
day.  Where,  when  the  council  met,  and  tbe 
priests  and  Sadducees  proposed  to  proceed  with 
great  rigour  against  them,  we  find  that  Gama- 
liel, a  very  eminent  Pharisee,  St.  Paul's  master, 
a  man  of  great  authority  among  the  people, 
matiy  of  whose  determinations  we  have  still 
preserved  in  the  body  of  tbe  Jewish  traditions 
commonly  called  tbe  Talmud,  opposed  tbeir 
beat,  and  told  them,  for  aught  tbey  knew,  tbe 
apostles  might  be  acted  by  tbe  Spirit  of  God, 
and  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
oppose  them,  since,  if  they  did  so,  they  would 
only  fight  against  God,  whom  they  could  not 
overcome.  Gamaliel  was  so  considerable  a  roan 
aroong  his  own  sect,  that  we  may  reasonably 
believe  be  spoke  tbe  sense  of  bis  party  as  well 
as  bis  own.  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom  came 
on  presently  after,  in  whicb  we  do  not  find 
the  Pharisees,  as  such,  bad  any  hand  ;  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  prosecuted  by  those  wbo 
bad  before  imprisoned  Peter  and  John.  One 
novice  indeed  of  that  sect  was  so  zealous,  that 
he  kept  the  clothes  of  nhose  that  stoned  him. 
Tbis  novice,  whose  seal  went  beyond  all  bounds, 
was  the  great  St.  Paul,  who  was  peculiarly  ho- 
noured with  a  call  from  heaven  by  which  he 
was  converted,  and  be  was  afterwards,  by  God 
himself,  appointed  to  be  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  Besides  biro,  and  liim  too  reclaimed 
io  so  glorious  a  manner,  we  find  no  one  Phari- 
see either  named  or  hinted  at  by  St.  Luke,  as 
an  opposer  of  Christianity  in  those  eariirst 
days.  What  others  might  do  we  know  not. 
But  we  find  the  Sadducees  pursuing  St.  Paul 
even  to  death  at  bis  coming  to  Jerusalem,  in 
tbe  twenty-first  of  tbe  Acts.*  He  then,  upon 
all  occasions,  owned  himself  to  be  a  Pharisee. 
In  tbe  twenty- second  chapter  he  told  the 
people,  that  he  bad  been  bred  up  at  tbe  feet  of 
Gamaliel  after  tbe  strictest  manner,  in  tbe  law 
.of  his  fathers.  In  tbe  twenty-third  chapter  be 
told  the  council  that  he  was  a  Pharisee,  the 
son  of  a  Pharisee,  and  that  be  was  accused  for 
asserting  tbe  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
wbkb  was  tbeir  darling  doctrine.  Hereupon 
the  Pharisees  stood  by  him,  and  though  they 
did  not  own  our  Saviour  to  be  the  Messiah,  yet 
they  would  not  deny  but  some  angel  or  spirit 
might  have  spoken  to  him,  and  then  if  tbet 
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0fpoffd  bim«  they  should  light  againflt  God. 
This  wai  fbe  very  aiigaiiicnt  Gamaliel  had  uied 
before.  The  returreetkm  df  our  Lord,  which 
they  law  so  stremtously  awerted  by  the  Ap(m- 
ties,  whose  miracles  they  also  saw  and  owned, 
(Acts  iv,  16.)  seems  to  have  atrack  them,  and 
many  of  them  were  converted  (Acts  xv.  5.)  even 
without  a  miracle,  and  the  rest  stood  still  and 
made  no  opposition. 

*  We  see  here  what  the  part  wis,  whith  th« 
Pharisees  acted  in  this  important  conjunetute. 
Of  the  SaddUcees,  we  meet  not  with  one  in  the 
whoto  apostolii;  history  that  was  converted. 
We  htiLT  of  no  miracles  wrought  to  convince 
any  of  them,  though  there  was  an  eminent  one 
wrought  |to  reclaim  a  Pharisee.  St.  Paul  we 
fee,  after  hid  convenion,  always  glorif  d  in  his 
bav?tog  been  bred  a  Pharis^.  He  did  so  to 
the  people  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  great  council, 
la  kiog  Agrippa,  and  to  the  Philippians.  So 
thftt  from  hence  we  may  justly  infer,  that  it 
was  not  their  instltutron,  wbidi  was  in  itself 
laudable,  which  our  blessed  Savwur  found  fault 
with,  but  it  was  their  hypocrisy,  their  covetous- 
nees,  their  oppreission,  their  overvaluing  them- 
selves upon  their  seal  for  the  ceremonial  law, 
and  their  adding  to  that  yoke  by  their  tradi- 
fiuns,  all  which  were  not  properly  essentials  of 
their  institution,  that  our  Lord  blamed. 

'  Rut  I  must  not  run  on.  What  I  would 
observe,  sir,  is  that  atheism  is  more  dreadful, 
and  would  be  more  grievous  to  human  society, 
if  it  were  invested  with  sufficient  power,  than 
religion  under  any  shape,  where  its  professors 
do  at  the  bottom  believe  what  they  profess.  I 
despair  not  of  a  papist's  conversion,  though 
I  would  not  willingly  lie  at  a  zealut  papist's 
mercy,  (and  no  protestant  would,  if  be  knew 
what  popeiy  is)  though  he  truly  believes  in  our 
Saviour,  ihit  the  free-thinker,  who  scarcely 
believes  there  is  a  Gud,  artd  certainly  disbe- 
lieves revelation,  is  a  very  terrible  animal.  He 
will  talk  of  natural  rights,  and  the  just  free- 
doms of  mankind,  no  longef  than  until  he 
himself  gets  into  power ;  and  by  the  instance 
before  us.  we  have  small  grounda  to  hope  for 
his  salvation,  or  that  God  will  ever  vouchsafe 
him  sufficient  grac«  to  reclaim  him  from  errors, 
which  have  been  so  immediately  levelled  gainst 
himself. 

*  If  these  notions  be  true,  as  f  verily  believe 
they  are,  1  thought  they  might  be  worth  pub- 
lisljing  at  this  time,  for  which  reason  they  are 
sent  in  tWs  manner  to  yon  by,  Sir, 

'  Yoiit  most  bumble  servant, 

« M.  N.' 
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Pleruroque,  et  visa  popnlnm  qoaiU 
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The  mth,  who  atroich*d  in  Iilhf  cabn  retreat. 
To  books  and  Kndy  gtret  seven  yean  complele. 
See  f  lU-ow'd  with  learned  dual,  bU  nightcap  ou. 
He  walks,  an  object  new  beneath  the  sou  I 
The  boys  flock  roand  him,  and  the  people  stare ; 
So  stiff,  so  nralet  some  statue,  yoa  would  swear, 
Stcpt  from  lU  pedestal  to  take  the  air  f  Pope, 

SiNCB  onr  success  in  worklly  matters  may 
be  said  to  depend  upon  our  eihicatfon,  it  wiA 
be  very  much  to  the  purpose  to  inquire  if  the 
foundatfoos  of  onr  fortune  could  not  be  taM 
dieeper  and  surer  than  they  are.  The  education 
of  youth  falls  of  necessSty  under  the  dir^etion 
of  those  who,  through  fondness  to  us  and  our 
abilities,  as  well  as  to  their  own  unwarrantable 
coBJectiires,  are  very  likely  to  be  deceived; 
and  the  miseiy  of  it  is,  that  the  poor  creatures, 
who  are  the  sufferers  upon  wrong  advanees, 
seldom  find  out  the  errors,  until  they  become 
irretrievable.  As  the  greater  number  of  all 
decrees  and  conditions  have  their  educatioh 
at  the  imrversities,  the  errors  which  I  conceive 
to  be  in  those  places,  fall  most  naturally  undf  r 
the  following  observation.  The  first  ml»- 
management  in  thf  se  public  nurseries,  is  the 
calling  together  a  number  of  pupils,  of  how- 
soever different  age«,  views,  and  capacities,  to 
the  same  lectures :  but  surely  there  can  be  no 
reasoik  to  think,  that  a  delicate  tender  babe, 
just  weaoed  from  the  bosom  of  his  mottier, 
indulged  in  all  the  impertineneies  of  his  heart's 
desire,  should  be  equally  capable  of  rcoeivin|t 
a  lecture  of  phiIeM)phy,  with  a  hardy  ruffian 
of  full  age,  who  has  been  occasionally  soo«rg«d 
through  some  of  the  great  schools,  groaned 
under  constant  rebuke  and  chastisement,  and 
maintained  a  ten  years'  war  with  lite  ature, 
trader  very  strict  and  t  ugged  discipline. 

I  know  the  reader  has  pleased  himself  viith 
an  answer  t©  this  already,  vii.  That  an  atten- 
tfon  to  (he  particular  abilities  and  designs  of 
the  pupil  cannot  be  expected  from  the  triTling 
salary  paid  upon  such  account.  The  price,  in- 
deed, which  is  thought  a  sufficient  reward  for 
any  advantages  a  youth  can  receive  from  a 
man  of  learning,  is  an  abominable  consideira- 
tian  ;  the  enlarging  which  wouM  not  only  ii>^ 
crease  the  cart  of  tutors,  but  would  be  a  very 
grettt  encouragement  to  such  as  designed  to 
take  this  province  upon  them,  to  furnish  thent* 
selves  with  t  more  general  and  extensive  know- 
ledge. As  the  case  now  stands,  those  of  tha 
Bnt  quality  pay  their  tutors  but  little  above 
half  so  much  as  they  do  their  footmen  :  whsit 
morality,  what  hUtory,  what  taste  of  the 
moilern  languages,  what  lastly,  that  era  mak* 
a  man  happy  or  great,  may  not  be  expected  in 
return  for  such  aft  ^mense  tieasure!  It  is 
monstrous,  indeed,  that  the  men  of  the  beat 
estates  and  families,  are  more  soHcitons  about 
the  tutehge  of  a  favourite  dog  or  horse,  (ha» 
of  their  lieira  male.  The  next  evil  is  the  pa* 
dmitical  veneration  that  is  maintained  at  th» 
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yniTcnSty  for  the  Greek  vnd  Latin,  which  putt 
the  youth  upon  such  exercitcs  ai  maoy  of  ihem 
are  incapable  of  peifunning  with  any  tolerable 
•Qccest.  Upon  this  emergency  they  are  suc- 
coured by  the  allowed  wits  of  their  respective 
colleges,  who  are  always  ready  to  befriend 
them  with  two  or  three  hundred  Latin  or  Greek 
woida  thrown  tofether,  with  a  very  small  pro- 
porUe»  of  tense. 

But  the  most  established  error  of  our  uni- 
venity  c4neatkNi,  it  the  general  neglect  of  all 
the  little  ^aliftcatkms  and  accompUthmentt 
which  make  up  the  character  of  a  well-bred 
man,  and  the  general  attentwn  to  what  it 
called  deep-  learning.  But  at  there  are  very  few 
bletsed  with  a  genius  that  thaU  force  tuccast 
by  the  stienglh  of  itself  alone,  and  few  occa- 
sions of  life  that  require  the  aid  of  such  genius ; 
the  vast  minority  of  the  unblessed  sools  ought 
to  store  tbemseWet  with  such  acffuititions,  in 
which  every  man  has  capacity  to  make  a  con- 
tiderable  progress,  and  from  which  every  com- 
mon occasion  of  Kfe  may  reap  great  advantage. 
The  persons  that  may  be  useful  to  ut  in  the 
making  our  fortunes,  arc  such  as  are  already 
happy  tn  their  ewn ;  I  may  proceed  to  say, 
that  the  men  of  figure  and  family  are  more 
tuper6cial  ki  their  education,  than  those  of  a 
lett  degree,  and  of  course,  are  ready  to  en* 
courage  and  protect  that  qualiflcatk>n  in  an- 
other, which  they  themselvet  are  masters  of. 
For  their  own  application  Implies  the  pursuit 
of  something  commendable;  and  when  they 
tee  their  own  characters  propoted  at  imitable, 
they  must  be  won  by  such  an  irresistible  flat- 
tery. But  those  of  the  university,  who  are  to 
make  their  fortunes  by  a  ready  insinuation  into 
the  favour  of  their  superiors,  contemn  this  ne> 
cetsary  foppery  so  far,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
speak  common  sense  to  them  without  hesita- 
tuHi,  perplexity,  and  confusion.  For  want  of 
care  in  acquiring  less  accomplishments  which 
adorn  ordinary  life,  be  that  is  so  unhappy  as 
to  be  bom  poor,  is  condemned  to  a  method 
that  will  very  probably  keep  him  so. 

I  hope  all  the  learned  will  forgive  me  what 
it  said  purely  for  their  service,  and  tends  to  no 


it  to  one  more  substantial.  The  morm  i 
plishmentt  a  anan  is  master  of,  the  better  m 
he  prepared  for  a  more  extended  acquaimance, 
and  upon  these  contideratkHit,  witbottt  doubt, 
the  author  of  the  Italian  book  called  II  Coi^ 
tegiano,  or  The  Courtier,  niaket  throwing  the 
bar,  vaulting  the  horse,  nay  even  wrestling, 
with  several  other  as  low  quaKf&cationa,  neoes- 
saiy  for  the  man  whom  he  figures  for  a  perfiect 
courtier ;  for  this  reason  no  doubt,  beeaoae  bis 
end  being  to  find  grace  in  the  eyes  of  naen  of 
all  degreet,  the  means  to  pursue  this  end,  was 
the  furnishing  him  with  such  real  and  seeming 
excellencies  as  each  degree  had  its  particular 
taste  of.  But  those  of  the  university,  instead 
of  empK»ying  their  leisure  hours  in  the  pursue 
of  tucb  acquititions  as  would  shorten  their 
way  to  better  fortune,  enji^  those  moments  at 
certain  hcutet  in  the  town,  or  repair  to  othcfs 
at  very  pretty  distances  out  of  it,  where  '  they 
drink  and  forget  their  poverty,  and  reoaember 
their  misery  no  more.'  Persons  of  this  indigent 
education  are  apt  to  pass  upon  themselves  and 
others  for  modest,  especially  in  the  point  of 
behaviour;  .though  it  is  easy  to  prove,  that 
this  mistaken  modesty  not  only  arises  from 
ignorance,  but  begets  the  appearance  of  its 
opposite*  pride.  For  he  that  is  conscious  of 
his  own  insufficiency  to  address  hit  tuperion 
without  appearing  ridiculous,  it  fay  that  be- 
trayed into  the  same  neglect  and  indifiereQee 
towards  them,  which  may  bear  the  construc- 
tion of  pride.  From  this  habit  they  begin  to 
argue  against  the  base  submissive  applicatiaii 
from  men  of  letters  to  meu  of  fortune,  and  be 
grieved  when  they  see,  at  Ben  Jonson  says, 

»  The  learned  pUft' 

Dock  to  the  «aM«i4bol.^~-^ 

though  these  are  points  of  necessity  and  con- 
venience, and  to  be  esteemed  submissuHis  rather 
to  the  occasion  than  to  the  person.  It  was  a 
fine  answer  of  Diogenes,  who  being  asked  in 
mockery,  why  philosophers  were  the  fbllowen 
of  rich  men,  and  not  rich  men  of  philosophers, 
replied, '  Because  the  one  knew  what  they 
had  need  of,  and  the  other  did  not.*    It  oer- 
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in  public,  we  sball  fiod  that  ih%  lettered  cox- 
combe  witbout  good-breedHigy  ^ve  more  just 
occasion  to  raillery,  tban  tbe  unlettered  cox- 
combs witb  it :  as  our  bebaviour  falls  witbiti 
tbe  judgment  of  more  persons  tban  our  con- 
versation, and  a  failure  in  it  is  tberefore  more 
visible.  What  pleasant  victories  over  tbe  loud, 
tbe  saucy,  and  tbe  illiterate,  would  attend  tbe 
men  of  leamtn;  and  breeding;  wbicb  quail* 
fications  could  we  but  Join,  would  beget 
sucb  a  confidence  as,  arising  from  good  sense 
and  good*nature,  would  never  let  us  oppress 
otbers  qr  desert  ourselves.  In  sburt,  wbetber 
a  man  intends  a  life  of  business  or  pleasure,  it 
is  impossible  to  pursue  either  in  an  elegant 
manner,  without  the  help  of  good-breeding. 
I  shall  conclude  with  tbe  face  at  least  of  a  re- 
gular discourse ;  and  say,  if  it  is  our  bebaviour 
and  address  upon  all  common  occasions  that 
prejudice  people  in  our  favour,  or  to  our  disad- 
vautage,  and  tbe  more  substantial  parts,  as  our 
learning  and  industry,  cannot  possibly  appear 
but  to  few ;  it  is  not  justifiable  to  spend  so 
much  time  in  that  which  so  very  few  are  judges 
of,  and  utterly  neglect  that  which  falls  within 
tbe  censure  of  so  many. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^^■*^*^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^^ 
No.  05,]     Tuesday,  June  SO,  171 3. 

— Alleos  negoiki  ccntam Hor.  Lib.  8.  Sat.  vL  3^ 

A  crowd  of  peUtionen.  Crwek, 

1  FIND  business  increase  upon  me  very  much, 
as  will  appear  by  tbe  following  letters. 

<  SI  R,  OzlVml,  Jnnc  S4, 1713. 

'  This  day  Mr.  Oliver  Purville,  gentleman^ 
property-man  to  tbe  theatre  royal  in  tbe  room 
of  Mr.  William  Peeri  deceased,  arrived  here 
in  widow  Bartlett's  waggon.  He  is  a  bumble 
member  of  tbe  Little  Club,  and  a  passionate 
man,  which  makes  him  tell  tbe  disasters  which 
be  met  with  on  his  road  hither,  a  little  too  in- 
coherently to  be  rightly  understood.  By  what 
I  can  gather  from  him,  it  seems  thai  within 
three  miles  of  this  side  Wickbam,  tbe  party 
was  set  upon  by  highwaymen.  Mr.  Purville 
was  supercargo  to  the  great  hamper  in  which 
were  tbe  following  goods.  Tbe  chains  of  Jaf- 
fier  and  Pierre;  tbe  crowns  and  sceptres  of 
tbe  posterity  of  Banquo;  tbe  bull,  bear,  and 
horse  of  captain  Otter;  bones,  skulls,  pickaxes, 
and  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  five  muskets ;  four- 
score pieces  of  stock-gold,  and  thirty  pieces  of 
tin-silver,  hid  in  a  green  purse  within  a  skull, 
lliese  the  robbers,  by  being  put  up  safe,  sup- 
posed to  be  true,  and  rid  off  with,  not  forget- 
ting to  take  Mr.  Purvi1le*s  own  current  coin. 
They  broke  the  armour  of  Jacomo,  wbicb  was 
cas^  up  in  tbe  same  hamper,  and  one  of  them 
put  on  the  said  Jacomos  mask  to  escape. 
They  also  did  several  extravagancies  with  no 
other  purpose  but  to  do  mischief;  they  broke 
a  mace  for  tbe  lord  mayor  of  Loudon.    They 


alio  destroyed  the  world,  tbe  son,  and  mooo, 
wbicb  lay  loose  in  tbe  waggon.  Mrs.  Bartleit 
is  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  4or  Purville  says  be 
has  her  servant's  reoeipt  for  the  world,  and  ex- 
pects she  shall  make  it  good.  Purville  is  re* 
sohred  to  take  no  lodgings  in  town,  but  makes, 
behind  tbe  scenes,  a  bed  chamber  of  the  ham- 
per. His  bed  is  that  in  which  Desdemona  is 
to  die,  and  he  uses  the  sheet  (io  which  Mr. 
Johnson  is  tied  up  in  a  oomedy,)  for  his  own 
bed  of  nights.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  great  ones 
will  consider  Mr.  Purville's  loss.  One  of  the 
robbers  has  sent,  by  a  country  Cellow,  the 
stock-gold,  and  bad  the  impudence  to  write 
tbe  following  letter  to  Mr.  Purville. 
••  SIR, 
**  If  you  had  been  an  honest  mao,  you  woul4 
not  have  put  bad  money  upon  men  who  ven- 
ture their  lives  for  it.  But  we  shall  see  you 
when  you  come  back. 

"  PfllLrP  SCOWRER.** 

'  There  are  many  things  in  this  matter 
wbicb  employ  the  ablest  men  here,  as  whether 
an  action  will  lie  for  tbe  world  among  people 
who  make  the  most  of  words  ?  or  whedier  it 
be  adviseable  to  call  that  round  ball  the  world, 
and  if  we  do  not  call  it  so,  wbetber  we  can 
have  any  remedy  ?  tbe  ablest  lawyer  here  says 
there  is  no  help ;  for  if  you  call  it  the  world, 
it  will  be  answered.  How  could  tbe  workl  be  in 
one  shire,  to  wit,  that  of  Buckingham ;  for 
the  county  must  be  named,  and  if  you  do  not 
name  it,  we  shall  certainly  be  nonsuited.  I  do 
not  know  wbetber  I  make  myself  understood ; 
but  you  understand  me  right  when  you  believe 
I  am        '  Your  most  bumble  servant, 

'  and  faithful  correspondent, 

•  THE  PROMPTER.* 
•HONOURED  SIR, 

*  Vour  character  of  Guardian  makes  it  not 
only  necessary,  but  becoming,  to  have  several 
employed  under  you.  And  being  myself  am- 
bitious of  your  service,  I  am  now  your  bumble 
petitioner  to  be  admitted  into  a  jAace  I  do  not 
find  yet  disposed  of^I  mean  that  of  your  lion- 
catcher.  It  was,  sir,  for  want  of  sucb  com« 
mission  from  your  honour,  very  many  lions 
have  lately  escaped.  However,  I  made  bold 
to  distinguish  a  couple.  One  I  found  ia 
a  coffee -bouse — He  was  of  tbe  larger  sort, 
looked  fierce,  and  roared  loud.  I  considered 
wherein  be  was  dangerous;  and  accordingly 
expressed  my  displeasure  against  him,  in  such 
a  manner  upon  bis  chaps,  that  now  he  is  not 
able  to  show  bis  teeth.  The  other  was  a  small 
lion,  who  was  slipping  by  me  as  I  stcKxl  at  tbe 
corner  of  an  alley — I  smelt  the  creature  pre- 
sently, and  catched  at  him,  but  be  got  off  with 
tbe  loss  of  a  lock  of  hair  only,  which  proved  of 
a  dark  colour.  This  and  tbe  teeth  above* 
mentioned  I  have  by  me,  and  design  them  both 
for  a  present  to  Button''s  coffee-house. 

*  Besides  this  way  of  dealing  with  them,  2 
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have  invented  many  euriout  tr«p#,  sneres,  mm! 
artificial  btits,  ivbicb,  it  h  humbly  conceived, 
caBOOt.fail  of  clearing  the  kiiifdani  of  the 
wbole  species  in  a  short  time. 

'  This  is  biimbiy  submitted  to  your  honour's 
ooDsideratiQD ;  and  I  am  ready  to  appear  before 
your  honour,  to  answer  to  such  questions  as  you 
in  your  great  wisdom,  shall  think  meet  to  ask^ 
whenever  you  please  to  eommmand, 

'  Your  honour's  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

Mktoumintr-dar.  '  UEACULIlS  CRABTREE. 

'  N.  B.  I  have  an  excellent  nose.' 

Tom's  Coflfce-liubi^,  in  Cornhill, 
•  SIR,  Jaue  19, 1713. 

'  Reading  in  your  yesterday's  paper  a  letter 
from  Daniel  Button,  in  recommendation  of 
his  oelfee-hoate  for  polite  conversation  and 
freedom  from  the  argument  by  the  button,  I 
make  bold  to  send  you  this  to  assure  you,  that 
at  this  place  there  b  as  yet  kept  up  as  good  a 
decorum  in  the  debates  of  politics,  trade, 
stocks,  Ac.  as  at  Will's,  or  at  any  other  coffee- 
house at  your  end  of  the  town.  Jn  order, 
therefore,  to  preserve  this  house  from  the  arbi- 
trary way  of  forcing  an  assent,  by  selling  on 
the  collar,  neckcloth,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body  or  dress,  it  would  be  of  signal  service  if 
you  would  be  pleased  to  intimate,  that  we, 
who  frequent  this  place  after  Eachange-time, 
shall  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you  here  some- 
times ;  for  that  would  be  a  suAcient  guard  to 
us  from  all  such  petty  practices,  and  also  be  a 
means  of  enabling  the  honest^man,  who  kt^eps 
the  house,  to  continue  to  serve  us  with  the 
best  bohea  and  green  tea,  and  eofibe,  and  will 
in  a  particular  manner  oblige, 

'  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•JAMES  DIAPEII. 

'  P.  S.  The  room  above  stairs  is  the  hand- 
somest  in  this  paK  of  the  town,  furnished  with 
large  pier  glasses  for  persons  to  view  themselves 
in,  who  have  no  business  with  any  body  else, 
and  every  way  fit  for  tlie  reception  of  fine 
gentlemen.' 

*  1  am  a  very  great  scbohir,  wear  a  fair  wig, 
and  have  an  immense  number  of  books  curi- 
ously bound  and  gilt.  I  excel  in  a  singularity 
of  diction  and  manners,  and  visit  persons  of  the 


•  FRIEND  NfiSIOR,       OxfonU  Jmc  la.  XJU. 

*  1  had  always  a  gnat  value  for  time,  and 
have  so  still :  but  I  must  UU  tbee,  that  thon 
strangely  affecteat  to  be  sage  and  solid:  new 
pr'ythee  let  me  observe  to  thee,  that  though 
it  be  oottmon  enough  for  people  as  they  grow 
older  to  grow  graver,  yet  it  is  net  se  common 
to  baeome  wiser.  Verily  to  me  thou  seemest  to 
keep  strange  company,  and  with  a  ineitave 
sufficiency,  mcjdent  to  okl  age,  to  follow  tee 
much  thine  own  inventions.  IImmi  dependcst 
too  much,  likewise,  upon  thy  oorvespnadenee 
here,  and  art  apt  to  take  people's  woirils  wicl^ 
out  consideration.  >But  my  ppaaent  boslncss 
with  thee  is  to  expostulate  with  Cbea  about  a 
late  paper,  occasioned,  as  thou  say'st,  by  Auk 
Lixards  information,  (my  veiy  goodl  friend) 
that  we  are  to  have  a  public  act. 

*  Now,  I  say,  in  that  paper,  there  le  nothaag 
contended  for  which  any  man  of  common  aease 
will  deny ;  all  that  h  there  said,  is,  that  no 
man  or  woman's  reputation  ought  to  be  blast«4, 
i,  e,  nobody  ought  to  have  an  ill  ebaeaeter 
who  does  not  deserve  it.  Veiy  true ;  but  here  s 
this  false  consequence  insinuated,  that  there- 
fore  niibody  ought  to  hear  of  their  foulta ;  er, 
in  other  words,  let  any  body  do  as  much  ill  as 
he  |ilea<;es,  be  ought  not  to  be  told  of  it.  AK 
thou  a  patriot,  Mr.  Ironside,  and  wilt  thou 
affirm,  that  arbitrary  proceedings  and  oppres- 
noo  ought  to  be  concealed  or  justified  ?  Art 
thou  a  gentleman,  and  would'st  thou  have 
baso,  sordid,  ignoble  tricks  connived  at,  or 
tolerated?  Art  thou  a  scholar  and  would st 
thou  have  learnin*^  and  good  manners  ditcou- 
ra^d  ?  Would'st  thou  have  cringing  servility, 
parasitical  shuffling,  fawning,  and  dishonest 
compliances,  made  the  road  to  success  ?  Art 
thou  a  Christian,  and  would'st  thou  have  all 
vilUoies  within  the  law  practised  with  impu- 
nity ?  Should  they  not  be  told  of  it  ?  It  is  cer- 
tain, there  are  many  things  which,  thongh 
there  are  no  laws  agaiost  them,  yet  ought  no^ 
to  be  done ;  and  in  such  cases  there  is  no  ar- 
gument so  likely  to  binder  their  being  done, 
as  the  fear  of  public  shame  fbr  doing  them. 
The  two  great  reasons  against  an  act  are 
always,  the  saving  of  money,  and  hkling  of 
roguery. 

**  Here  many  things  are  omitted  which  will 
be  in  tlie  speech  of  the  Terrspfilius.** 
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*  MK.  IROMsrDB.  Osfoni,  Sat.  27*  1713. 

*  This  day  arrived  tbe  vaof^iard  of  the  the- 
atrical army.  Your  friend,  Mr.  George  Powel, 
commaDded  the  artillery,  both  celestial  and 
terrestrial.  The  magaicines  of  snow,  lightnini:, 
and  thunder,  are  safely  laid  up.  We  have  had 
no  disaster  on  the  way,  but  that  of  breaking 
Cupid's  bow  by  a  jolt  of  the  waggon :  but  they 
tell  us  they  make  them  very  well  in  Oxford. 
We  all  went  in  a  body,  and  were  shown  your 
chambers  in  Lincoln  college.  The  Tersefilius 
expects  you  down,  and  we  of  the  theatre,  de- 
sign to  bring  you  into  town  with  all  our  guards. 
Those  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Qosar, 
and  the  faithful  retinue  uf  Cato,  shall  meet 
you  at  Sliotover*  The  ghost  of  HaoUet,  and 
the  statue  which  supped  with  Don  John,  both 
say,  that  though  it  be  at  noonday,  they  will 
attend  your  entry.  Every  body  expects  you 
with  great  impHtience.  We  shall  be  in  very 
Igood  order  when  all  are  come  down.  We  have 
sent  to  town  for  a  brick-wall  which  we  forgot 
The  sea  is  to  come  by  water. 

'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'  and  faithful  correspondent, 

•  THE  PROMITtuR.' 


*#  »^##'*^*^»^^»*^»^ 
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f  jel  nil  be  iirtKnt  at  th«  rime*  prepar'fl ; 
And  joyflil  vtcton  wail  tJM:iH»i  reward. 


Dfydtm, 


There  is  no  mas^im  in  politics  more  indis- 
putable, than  that  a  nation  should  have  many 
honours  in  reserve  for  those  who  do  national 
services.  This  raises  emulation,  cherishes 
public  merit,  and  inspires  every  one  with  an 
ambition  which  promotes  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try. The  less  expensive  these  honours  arc  to 
the  public,  tbe  more  still  do  they  turn  to  its 
advantage. 

The  Romans  abounded  with  these  little 
honorary  rewards,  that  without  conferring 
wealth  or  riches,  gave  ouly  place  and  distinc- 
tion to  the  person  who  received  them.  An 
oaken  garland  to  be  worn  on  festivals  and 
public  ceremonies,  was  the  glorious  recurob 
I»ense  of  one  who  had  covered  a  citizen  in 
battle.  A  soldier  would  not  only  venture  his 
life  for  a  mural  crown,  but  think  tbe  most 
hazardous  enterorise  sufficieutlv  reoaid  bv  so 


and  bis  cbildrM  (aks  tbeiff  raiks  tMOndiogly. 
This  keeps  tbe  ambitious  subset  in  a  pfrpetual 
dependence,  making  him  always  vigUant  and 
active*  and  in  every  thing  oonformaUe  to  th* 
will  of  his  sovereign. 

There  are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us, 
which  are  more  esteemed  by  tha  person  who 
receives  them,  and  are  cheaper  to  the  prince, 
than  the  giving  of  medals,  fint  there  is  some- 
thing in  tbe  modam  manner  of  eelehratiag  a 
great  action  in  medals,  which  makes  such  a 
reward  much  less  valuable  than  it  was  amoqg 
tbe  Romans.  There  is  generally  but  one  coin 
stamped  on  the  occasion,  which  is  made  a  pre^ 
sent  to  the  person  who  is  celebrated  on  it.  lly 
this  means  bis  whole  fame  is  in  bis  own  custody. 
The  applause  that  is  bestowed  upon  bim  is 
too  much  Uauted  and  confined.  He  is  in  pos- 
session of  an  honour  which  the  worki  perhaps 
knows  nothing  of.  He  may  be  a  great  man 
in  bis  own  family ;  bis  wife  and  children  may 
see  the  monument  of  an  exploit,  which  the 
public  in  a  little  time  is  a  stranger  to.  The 
Romans  took  a  quite  different  method  in  this 
particular.  I'beir  medals  were  their  current 
money.  When  an  action  deserved  to  be  ror 
corded  in  coin,  it  was  stamped  perhaps  upon 
a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  money  like  our 
shillings,  or  halfpence,  which  were  issued  out 
of  the  mint,  and  became  current.  This  method 
published  every  noble  action  to  advautage,  and 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  spread  through  the 
whole  Roman  empire.  1  ^e  Romans  were  so 
careful  to  preserve  the  memory  of  great  events 
upon  their  coins,  that  when  any  particular  piece 
of  money  grew  very  scarce,  it  was  often  re-» 
coined  by  a  succeeding  emperor,  many  years 
after  the  death  of  the  emperor  to  whose  honour 
it  was  first  struck. 

A  friend  of  mine  drew  up  a  project  of  this 
kind  during  the  late  ministry,  which  would 
then  have  been  put  in  execution  had  it  not 
been  too  busy  a  time  for  thoughts  of  that  na- 
ture. As  tliis  pn^ect  has  been  very  mueb 
talked  of  by  the  gentleman  above-mentioned 
to  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  as  well  as  qua- 
lity ;  I  am  informed  there  is  now  a  design  on 
foot  for  executing  the  proposal  which  was  then 
made,  and  that  we  shall  have  several  farthings 
and  halfpence  charged  on  the  reverse  with 
many  of  the  glorious  particulars  of  her  nw- 
jesty's  reign.  This  is  one  of  tho^e  arts  of  peace 
which  mav  very  well  deserve  to  be  cultivated. 
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Other  polite  nktiont  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  their  gremt  aotioot  and  eveotii  on  medab. 
TheiV  sul^ectt  are  few,  their  moUoe«  aod  de- 
Tiect  mean,  and  the  coins  themselves  not  nu- 
merous enough  to  spread  among  the  people, 
or  descend  to  posterity. 

*  The  French  have  outdone  ut  in  these  par- 
tienlars,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  society 
for  the  invention  of  proper  inscriptions  and  de- 
sifns,  have  the  whole  history  of  their  present 
king  in  a  regular  series  of  medals.  They  have 
failed  as  well  as  the  English,  in  coining  so 
small  a  number  of  each  kind,  and  those  of  such 
costly  metals,  that  each  species  may  be  lost  in 
a  few  ages,  and  is  at  present  no  where  to  be 
met  with  but  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

*  The  ancient  Romans  took  the  only  effectual 
mtibod  to  disperse  and  preserve  their  medals, 
by-making  them  their  current  money. 

*  Every  thing  glorious  or  useful,  as  well  in 
peace  as  war,  gave  occasion  to  a  diflRuvnt  coin. 
Not  only  an  expedition,  victory,  or  triumph, 
but  the  exercise  of  a  solemn  devotion,  the  re- 
miBsk>n  of  a  duty  or  tax,  a  new  temple,  sea- 
port, or  highway,  were  transmitted  to  posterity 
after  this  manner. 

'  The  greatest  variety  of  devices  are  on  their 
e(»pper  money,  which  have  most  of  the  designs 
that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  gold  and  silver, 
and  several  peculiar  to  that  metal  only.  By 
this  means  they  were  dispersed  into  the  re- 
motest comers  of  the  empire,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  poor  as. well  as  rich,  and  were 
in  no  danger  of  perishing  in  the  hands  of  those 
that  might  have  melted  down  coins  of  a  more 
valuable  metal. 

*  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  designs  were  in- 
vented by  men  of  genius,  aod  executed  by  a 
decree  of  senate. 

'  It  is  therefore  proposed, 

*  1.  That  the  English  farthings  and  halfpence 
be  re-coined  upon  the  union  of  the  two  nations. 

'11.  That  they  bear  devices  and  inscriptions 
alluding  to  all  the  most  remarkable  parts  of 
her  majesty's  reign. 

'  III.  That  there  be  a  society  established  for 
the  finding  out  of  proper  subjects,  inscriptions, 
and  devices. 

'  IV.  That  no  subject,  inscription,  or  device, 
be  stamped  without  the  approbation  of  this 
society,  nor  if  it  be  thought  proper,  without 
the  authority  of  privy-council. 


not  perishable  by  time,  nor  confined  to  amy 
certain  place;  properties  not  to  be  fotand  m 
books,  statues,  pictures,  buildings,  or  any  other 
monuments  of  illustrious  actions.  e> 
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^Fteror  at  puit  omnia  perdere  naalaai. 

Juv,  Sal.  rBL  ST. 

Tit  mad  to  Uvich  wbal  thi^ir  rapine  left. 


•  SIR, 
'  I  WAS  left  a  thousand  pounds  by  wi  nude, 
and  being  a  man  to  my  thinking  wiy  likely  to 
get  a  rich  widow,  I  laid  aside  all  thoughts  d 
making  my  fortune  any  other  way,  and  with- 
out loss  of  time  m^de  my  applicatioo  to  oae 
who  had  buried  her  husband  about  a  week  be- 
fore. By  the  help  of  some  of  her  she-frieads 
who  were  my  relations,  I  got  into  her  conpaay 
when  she  would  see  no  man  besides  myself  and 
her  lawyer,  who  is  a  little,  rivelled,  spindle- 
shanked  gentleman,  and  married  to  boot,  so 
that  I  had  no  reason  to  fear  him.  Upon  aiy 
first  seeing  her,  she  said  in  conversatioQ  witbia 
my  hearing,  that  she  thought  a  pale  complcskM 
the  most  agreeable  either  in  man  or  womaa. 
Now  you  must  know,  sir,  my  face  is  as  white 
as  chalk.  This  gave  me  some  encouragement ; 
so  that  to  mend  the  matter  1  bought  a  fine 
flaxen  long  wig  that  cost  me  thirty  guineas, 
and  found  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  la  it 
the  next  day.  She  then  let  drop  some  ex- 
pressions about  an  agate  snuff-box.  I  imme- 
diately took  the  hint,  and  bought  one,  bdtig 
unwilling  to  omit  any  thing  that  might  make 
me  desirable  in  her  eyes.  1  was  betrayed  after 
the  same  manner  into  a  brocade  waisteoat,  a 
sword  knot,  a  pair  of  silver  fringed  gloves,  and 
a  diamond  ring.  But  whether  out  of  ficHkleam 
or  a  design  upon  me,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  fooad 
by  her  discourse,  that  what  she  liked  one  day, 
she  disliked  another:  so  that  in  six  mombi* 
space  1  was  forced  to  equip  myself  above  a 
dosen  times.  As  I  told  yon  before,  1  took  ber 
hints  at  a  distance,  for  I  could  never  find  sa 
opportunity  of  talking  with  her  directly  to  tbt 
point.  All  this  time,  however,  1  was  aUowed 
the  utmost  familiarities  with  her  lap-dog,  sod 
have  played  with  it  above  an  hour  together, 
without  receiving  the  least  reprimand,  and  hsd 
many  other  marks  of  favour  shown  me,  which 
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^  Ion;  letter,  in  the  tpace  of  about  a  twelvemoath 
I  have  run  out  of  my  whole  thousand  pouod 
upon  her,  hairio^  laid  out  the  last  fifty  in  a  new 
antt  of  clothes.  Id  which  1  was  resolved  to  re- 
ceive her  final  answer,  which  amounted  to  this, 
"  that  she  was  enga^^ed  to  another ;  that  she 
never  dreamt  1  had  any  such  thin;  in  my  head 
as  marriage;  and  that  she  thought  1  had  fre- 
'  quented  bar  house  only  because  1  loved  to  be  in 
company  with  my  relations."  This,  you  know, 
sir.  Is  using  a  man  like  a  fool,  and  so  I  told  her ; 
but  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  have  spent  my  for- 
tune to  no  purpose.  All*  thereibre»  that  I  desire 
of  you  is,  to  tell  me  whether,  upon  exhibiting 
the  several  particulars  which  I  have  related  to 
you,  I  may  not  sue  her  for  damages  in  a  court 
of  justice.  Your  advice  in  this  particular  will 
rery  much  oblige 

'  Your  most  humble  admirer, 

«  SIMON  SOFTLY.' 

Before  I  answer  Mr.  Softly's- request,  I  find 
myself  under  a  necessity  of  discussing  two  nice 
points.  First  of  all.  What  it  is,  in  cases  of 
this  nature,  that  aoMmnts  to  an  encourage- 
ment ;  and  secondly,  What  it  is  that  amounts 
to  a  promise  ?  Each  of  which  subjects  requires 
.  more  time  to  examine  than  I  am  at  present 
master  of.  Besides,  1  would  have  my  friend 
Simon  consider,  whether  he  has  any  counsel 
that  will  nnderUke  bis  cause  in  forma  pau^ 
peris,  be  having  unluckily  disabled  himself,  by 
his  own  account  of  the  matter,  from  prosecuting 
his  suit  any  other  way. 

In  answer,  however,  to  Mr.  Softly's  request, 
I  shall  acquaint  him  with  a  method  made  use 
of  by  a  young  fellow  in  king  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's reign,  whom  I  shall  here  call  Silvio, 
who  had  long  made  love  with  much  artifice 
and  intrigue,  to  a  rich  widow,  whose  true 
name  I  shall  conceal  under  that  of  Zeltnda. 
Silvio,  who  was  much  more  smitten  with  her 
fortune  than  her  person,  finding  a  twelve- 
month's  application  unsuccessful,  was  resolved 
to  make  a  saving  bargain  of  it;  and  since  he 
could  not  get  the  widow's  estate  into  his  pos- 
session, to  recover  at  least  what  he  had  laid 
out  of  his  own  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

In  order  to  this  he  presented  her  with  a  bill 
of  costs,  having  particularised  in  it  the  several 
expenses  he  had  been  at  in  his  k>ng  perplexed 
amour.  Zeliuda  was  so  pleased  with  the  hu- 
mour of  the  fellow,  and  his  frank  way  of  deal- 
ing, that,  upon  the  perusal  of  the  bill,  she  sent 
him  a  purse  of  fifteen  hundred  guineas,  by  the 
right  application  of  which,  the  lover,  in  less 
than  a  year,  got  a  woman  of  a  grater  fortune 
than  her  he  had  missed,  llie  several  articles 
in  the  bill  of  costs  I  pretty  well  remember, 
though  I  have  forgotten  the  particular  sura 
charged  to  each  article. 

Laid  out  in  supenromcrary  full-bottom  wigs. 

Fiddles  for  a  serenade,  with  a  speaking 
trumpet. 


Gilt  paper  in  letters,  and  billet*  doux»  witn 
perfumed  wax. 

A  ream  of  sonnets  and  love- verses,  purchased 
at  difibrant  times  of  Mr.  Triplet  at  a  crown  a 
sheet* 

To  Zelinda^two  sticks  of  May-cherries. 

Last  summer  at  several  times,  a  bushel  ol 
peaches. 

Three  porters  whom  I  planted  about  her  to 
watch  her  motions. 

The  first  who  stood  oentiy  near  her  door. 

The  second  who  had  bis  stand  at  th«  stablfls 
where  her  coach  was  put  up. 

The  third  who  kept  watch  at  the  corner  of 
the  street  where  Ned  Courtall  lives,  who  has 
since  married  her. 

Two  additional  porters  planted  over  her 
during  the  whole  month  of  May. 

Five  conjurors  kept  in  pay  all  last  winter. 

Spy-money  to  John  Trott  her  footman,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Wheedle  her  companion. 

A  new  Conningsmark  blade  to  fight  Ned 
Courtall. 

ToZelinda's  woman  (Mrs.  Abigail)  an  Indian 
fan,  a  dozen  pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  a  piece 
of  Flanders  lace,  and  Afteen  guineas  in  dry 
money. 

Secret-service  money  to  Betty  at  the  ring. 

Ditto  to  Mrs.  Tape  the  mantua- maker. 

Loss  of  time.  *^ 


Fridoy,  July  3,  1713. 
B  redk Hrr.  Georg .  Iv.  444. 
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The  first  who  undertook  to  instruct  the 
world  in  single  papers  was  Isaac  Bickerstaff  of 
famous  memory  :  a  man  nearly  related  to  the 
family  of  the  Ironsides.  We  have  often 
smoked  a  pipe  together ;  for  I  was  so  much 
in  his  )xx>ks,  that  at  his  decease  he  left  me  a 
cilver  standish,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  the  lamp 
by  which  he  used  to  write  his  lucubrations. 

The  venerable  Isaac  was  succeeded  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  same  family,  very  memorable 
for  the  shortness  of  his  face  and  of  his  speeches. 
This  ingenious  author  published  his  thoughts, 
and  held  his  tongue  with  great  applause,  (or 
two  years  together. 

I  Nestor  Ironside,  have  now  for  some  time 
undertaken  to  fill  the  place  of  these  my  two 
renowned  kinsmen  and  predecessors.  For  it  is 
observed  of  every  branch  of  our  family,  that 
we  have  all  of  us  a  wonderful  inclination  to 
give  good  advice,  though  it  is  remarked  of  some 
of  us,  that  we  are  apt  on  this  occasion,  rather 
to  give  than  take. 

However  it  be,  I  cannot  bat  observe  with 
some  secret  pride,  that  this  way  of  writing 
diurnal  papers  has  not  succeeded  for  any  spaoe 
of  time  in  the  hands  of  any  penons  who  ara 
not  of  our  line.   I  believe  I  speak  witbia  eo«w 
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pMh  wfacD  1  $Mitm  tbct  above  a  bundled  dif- 
ferent authors  have  endeavoured  after  oar 
(maMy'Wvy  of  writinf » MNne  of  wbieb  have  been 
writers  in  other  kinds  of  the  freateit  eminence 
in  the  kingdom ;  but  1  do  not  know  bow  it 
has  happened,  they  have  noUe  of  tbem  bit 
upon  the  art.  Their  prp^ecU  have  alwayadlopt 
after  a  few  unsuccessful  essays.  It  puts  me  in 
mhid  of  s  story  which  was  lafely  told  me  by  a 
pleasant  friend  of  mine,  who  baa  a  vety  line 
band  on  the  violin.  Hia  oMid  servant  seeing 
bis  instrument  lying  upon  the  taWe,  and  being 
sensible  there  was  mmie  in  k,  if  she  knew 
bow  to  feteb  H  out,  drew  the  bow  over  every 
part  of  the  strings,  and  at  last  told  her  waster 
she  had  tried  the  Addle  all  over,  but  eouM  not 
for  her  heart  And  whers  abeut  the  tane  by. 

But  though  the  whole  burden  af  sueh  a 
paper  is  only  At  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
Bickerstafforan  Ironside;  there  are  aeveral 
who  can  acquit  tbemselvei  of  a  single  day's 
labour  in  it  with  suitable  abilities.  These  are 
gentlemen  whom  I  have  often  invited  to  this 
trial  of  wit,  and  who  have  several  of  them  ac- 
quitted themselves  to  my  private  eaMlument; 
as  well  as  to  their  own  reputation.  My  paper 
among  the  republic  of  letters  is  the  Ulysses  his 
how,  in  which  every  man  of  wit  or  learning 
may  try  bis  strength.  One  who  does  not  eare 
to  write  a  book  without  being  sure  t^f  his  abi- 
lities, may  see  by  tbis  means  if  bis  parts  and 
talents  are  to  the  public  taste. 

This  1  take  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  men 
of  the  best  sense,  who  are  always  diffident  of 
their  private  judgment,  until  it  receives  a  sanc- 
tion from  the  public.  '  Provoco  ad  po/nilum,* 
•  I  appeal  ro  the  people,*  wa»  the  usual  saying 
of  a  very  excellent  dramatic  poet,  when  he  bad 
any  dispute  with  partitular  persons  abont  the 
Justness  and  regularity  of  his  productions.  It 
is  but  a  melancholy  comfort  for  an  author  to 
be  satisfied  that  he  has  written  up  to  the  riiles 
of  art,  when  he  finds  he  has  no  admirers  in 
the  world  besides  himsetf.  Common  modesty 
should,  on  this  occasion,  make  a  man  suspect 
his  own  judgment,  and  that  he  misapplies  tbe 
rules  of  bis  art,  when  he  finds  himself  singular 
in  the  applause  which  he  bestows  upon  bis 
own  writings. 

The  public  is  always  even  with  an  author 
who  has  not  a  just  deftrence  fbr  them.  The 
contempt  is  reciprocal.  *  I  laugh  at  every  one,* 
said  an  old  cynic, '  who  laughs  at  me.'  *  Do 
you  so,' replied  the  philosopher ;  *  then  let  me 
tell  you,  you  l^ee  the  merriest  fife  of  any  man 
in  Athens.' 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  least  use  of  this  my 
paper,  that  it  gives  a  timorous  writer,  and 
such  is  every  good  one,  an  opportunity  of  put- 
ting his  abilities  to  the  proof,  and  of  sounding 
the  public  before  he  launches  into  it.  For  this 
reason  I  k>uk  upon  my  paper  at  a  kind  of  nur- 
sery for  authors,  and  question  not  bat  some 


who  have  made  a  good  figure  bcrey-wiil  kars- 
aflar  fiourish  under  their  own  nauMa  in  Botfe 
long  and  elaborate  works. 

After  having  thus  iar  enlarged  vpoa  this 
particular,  I  have  one  favoor  to  bey  of  the 
candid  and  courteous  reader,  that  wiieD  be 
meets  with  any  thing  in  tbis  paper  wblcb  any 
appear  a  Kttle  dull  and  heavy  (tbowgli  I  hope 
thia  wlH  not  be  often)  be  will  believte  it  ia  iIr 
worts  of  some  other  person,  and  not  of  NaMor 
Ironside. 

I  have,  1  know  not  how,  beeti  draws  into 
tattle  of  myself,  mere  wMJormm,  atmott  ibe 
length  of  a  whole  Guardian ;  I  shaH,  therefore, 
fill  up  the  remaimng  part  of  it  whb  what  still 
reiatet  to  my  own  person  and  my  cwrrespoii* 
detita.  Now  I  would  have  them  all  know,  that 
on  the  twentieth  instant  it  is  my  Intent ian  to 
erect  a  lion's  head  in  imitation  of  those  I  have 
described  in  Venice,  through  which  all  the  pri- 
vate iutelligeiice  of  that  commonwealth  la  said 
to  pats.  This  head  is  to  open  a  moat  wide  aad 
voracious  mouth,  which  shall  take  in  such  let- 
ten  and  papers  as  are  conveyed  to  me  by  my 
eorrespoadents,  it  being  my  resolutiosi  to  bavs 
a  particular  regard  to  sil  such  matters  as  cobr 
to  my  hands  through  the  mouth  of  the  Koa. 

There  will  be  under  it  a  box,  of  wbich  the 
key  will  be  kept  in  my  own  custody,  to  receive 
sueb  papers  as  are  dropped  into  it.  Whatever 
the  lian  swallows  I  shall  digest  for  the  use  of 
the  pubHe.  This  bead  laquirea  some  time  tu 
finish,  the  workman  being  resolved  to  give  it 
several  maateriy  touches  and  to  repreaeot  it 
as  rarevHMis  as  posailile.  It  will  be  set  up  in 
Button's  coflRee-bowse  in  Covent-garden,*  who 
is  directed  to  show  the  way  to  the  lion's  bead, 
and  to  ineirttct  any  young  author  bow  to  con- 
vey his  Works  into  the  mouth  of  it  with  safety 
and  seerecy*  g^ 


No.  99;}     /^f  arrfay,  Jn/y  4»  Wl* 

Jmtum  et  teiMccin  pro|>ofi(l  vinim, 
Non  clvinm  ardor  pmvx  jtibentldm, 
Nott  vullM  iiMUmto  t>  tmui 
M«nto  <pMtit  aolMA ;  ueqM  sailer 
Diix  inqnieti  larbidiM  Adris, 
Kec  ftilmliiantlt  macua  Jorti  nrnum : 
m  aaoliM  iltaWtnr  orbto, 
l«iiptvld«iofertealr«iius.ifen  Uh.  3.  Od.  io.  I. 

PARAPHRASeO. 

Tbe  man  retotv'd  and  Meatly  to  hfs  InM, 
litfleKlUe  to  III,  and  obMlaalHy  JnW, 
May  Uie  mde  mMk^  tiifclcoce  dfevpiae, 
Tlivir  wnsdew  clanuHirs,  aud  luiBaliuoiu  rriea; 

Tli€  tyrant's  fierceoesi  he  begnlif». 
And  tire  stem  brow,  and  the  barvh  vulce  tteOcs 

And  whlvaapefflor  grcMomaiallcs. 

N(4  the  rnatfa  whirlwind,  that  deflvms 
Adrla'a  Mack  g(ilt)h,aMi  nxM  it  wfcfeaorai% 


•  TlM  M<Mi*t  bsad,  foraMerif  al  Battoa^s  oofie»feaw*,  wca 
preaenrwl  OMuiy  ytarsatlbs  Sbakspvae  lavecn  iaCcvcct 
garden ;  Ibe  nuMtcr  of  tbe  tavern  tiecuaahiff  a  hanliiin^,  B 
was  aoMamoDf  hb  effiecta,  Nov.  8, 1804,  tar  ITl.  10k 
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The  rtnbborn  Tktoe  of  Mi  mmI  eui  move ; 

Not  the  red  arm  of  anffrjr  Jov^ 

That  fttni*  the  thunder  from  the  ikj, 
And  fives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  itrencth  to  fly. 
Sboeld  the  whole  frame  of  waare  roand  him  break. 

In  mln  and  confBdon  horl'd, 
He  nnooucemrd  woold  bear  the  mlgtaty  eraek, 
And  ttaod  Mcore  amklit  a  Mliaff  world.         Amm, 

There  it  no  irirtue  so  tralj  gntX  nad  god- 
like at  Jiutioe.  Most  of  the  other  virtues  are 
the  virtuet  of  created  beings,  or  aoootninodated 
to  oar  nature  as  we  are  men.  Justice  is  that 
which  is  practised  by  God  himself,  and  to  be 
practised  in  its  perfection  by  none  but  him. 
Omniscience  and  omnipotence  are  requisite 
lor  the  full  exertion  of  it.  The  one  to  discover 
every  degree  of  uprightness  or  iniquity  in 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions;  the  other,  to 
measure  out  and  impart  suitable  rewards  and 
punishments* 

As  to  be  perfectly  just  is  an  attribute  in  the 
divine  nature,  to  be  so  to  the  utmost  of  our 
abilities  is  the  glory  of  a  man.  Such  a  one, 
who  hss  the  public  administration  in  his  hands, 
acts  like  the  representative  of  his  maker,  in 
recompensing  the  virtuous,  and  punishing  the 
offender.  By  the  extirpating  of  a  criminal  he 
averts  the  judgments  of  Heaven,  when  ready 
to  fall  upon  an'impbos  people ;  or,  as  my  friend 
Cato  expresses  it  much  better^  in  a  sentiment 
conformable  to  his  character, 

<  When  by  joft  Tengeance  impious  mortals  perish. 

The  gods  bdkold  their  punishment  with  pleasure. 

And  lay  ih*  uplifted  thunderbolt  aside.* 

When  a  nation  once  loses  its  regard  to  jus- 
tice ;  when  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as  some- 
thing venerable,  holy,  and  inviolable;  when 
any  of  them  dare  presume  to  lessen,  affront,  or 
terrify  those  who  have  the  distribution  of  it  in 
their  bands ;  when  a  judge  is  capable  of  being 
influenced  by  any  thing  but  law,  or  a  causr 
may  be  recommended  by  any  thing  that  is 
foreign  to  iu  own  merits,  we  may  venture  to 
pronounce  that  such  a  nation  is  hastening  to 
its  ruin. 

For  this  reason  the  best  law  that  has  ever 
past  in  our  days,  is  that  which  continues  our 
judges  in  their  posts  during  their  good  beha- 
viour, without  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of 
such  who  in  ill  times  might,  by  an  undue  in- 
fluence over  them,  trouble  and  pervert  the 
course  of  justice.  1  dare  say  the  extraordinaiy 
person  who  is  now  posted  in  the  chief  station 
of  the  Jaw,  would  have  been  the  same  had  that 
act  never  past ;  but  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
all  honest  men,  that  while  we  see  the  greatest 
ornament  of  the  profession  in  its  highest  post, 
we  are  sure  he  cannot  hurt  himself  by  that 
assiduous,  regukur,  and  impartial  administration 
of  justice,  for  which  be  Is  so  universally  cele- 
brated by  the  whole  kingdom.  Such  men  are 
t«  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  national 
blessings,  and  should  have  that  honour  paid 
them  whilst  they  are  yet  living,  which  will  not 
lail  to  crown  their  memory  when  dead. 


I  always  rejcice  when  I  see  a  tribunal  filled 
with  a  man  of  an  upright  and  inflexible  teni^ 
per,  who  in  the  execution  of  his  country's  Iai4 
can  overcome  all  private  fear,  resentment 
solicitation,  and  even  pity  itself.  WhateveL 
passion  enters  into  a  sentence  or  decision,  si 
far  will  there  be  in  it  a  tincture  of  injustice 
In  short,  justice  discards  party,  friendshif^ 
kindred,  and  is  therefore  always  represent^ 
as  blind,  that  we  may  suppose  her  tboughH 
are  wholly  intent  on  the  equity  of  a  cause, 
without  being  diverted  or  prejudiced  by  objects 
foreign  to  it. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  Persian 
stoiy,  which  is  very  suitable  to  my  present 
subject.  It  will  not  a  little  please  the  reader, 
if  be  has  the  same  taste  of  it  which  I  myself 
have. 

As  one  of  the  sultans  lay  encamped  on  the 
plaint  of  Avala,  a  certain  great  man  of  the 
army  entered  by  force  into  a  peasant's  house, 
and  finding  his  wife  Very  handsome,  turned  the 
good  man  out  of  his  dwelling  and  went  to  bed 
to  her.  The  peasant  complained  the  next 
morning  to  the  sultan,  and  desired  redress; 
but  was  not  able  to  point  out  the  criminal. 
The  emperor,  who  was  very  much  incensed  at 
the  injury  done  to  the  poor  man,  told  him  that 
probably  the  offender  might  give  his  wife  an- 
other visit,  and  if  he  did,  commanded  him  im- 
mediately to  repair  to  his  tent  and  acquaint 
him  with  it.  Accordingly,  within  two  or  three 
days  the  officer  entered  again  the  peasant's 
house,  and  turned  the  owner  out  of  doors ;  who 
thereupon  applied  himself  to  the  imperial  tent, 
as  he  was  ordered.  The  sultan  went  in  person, 
with  his  guards,  to  the  poor  man's  house,  where 
he  arrived  about  midnight.  As  the  attendants 
carried  each  of  them  a  flambeau  in  their  bands, 
the  sultan,  after  having  ordered  all  the  lights 
to  be  put  out,  gave  the  word  to  enter  the 
house,  find  out  the  criminal,  and  put  him  to 
death,  lliis  was  immediately  executed,  and 
the  corpse  laid  out  upon  the  floor  by  the  em- 
peror's command.  He  then  bid  every  one  light 
his  flambeau,  and  stand  about  the  dead  body. 
The  sultan  approaching  it,  looked  about  the 
faoe,  and  immediately  fell  upon  his  knees  in 
prayer.  Upon  his  rising  up,  be  ordered  the 
peasant  to  set  before  him  whatever  food  he  bad 
in  his  house.  The  peasant  brought  out  a  good 
deal  of  coarse  fare,  of  which  the  emperor  ate 
very  heartily.  The  peasant  seeing  him  in  good 
humour,  presumed  to  ask  of  him,  why  he  had 
ordered  the  flambeaux  to  be  put  out  before  he 
had  commanded  the  adulterer  should  be  skin  ? 
Why,  upon  theif  being  lighted  again,  he  looked ' 
upon  the  face  of  the  dead  body,  and  fell  down 
in  prayer  ?  And  why,  after  this,  he  had  ordered 
meat  to  be  set  before  him,  of  which  he  now 
eat  so  heartily  ?  The  sultan  being  willing  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  host,  answered  him 
in  this  manner.   '  Upon  h^riiig  the  greatneia 
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of  the  offn^  which  had  been  committed  by 
one  of  the  army,  I  had  reaion  to  think  it  roifht 
baye  been  one  of  my  own  sons,  for  who  else 
would  hare  been  so  audacious  and  presuming  I 
I  gave  ordecs  therefore  for  the  lights  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, that  1  might  not  he  led  astray,  by 
partiality  or  compassion,  from  doing  justice  on 
the  criminaU  Upon  the  lighting  the  flambeaua 
a  second  time,  I  looked  upon  the  face  of  the 
dead  person,  and,  to  my  unspeakable  joy,  found 
it  was  not  my  son.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
f  immediately  fell  upon  my  knees  and  gave 
thanks  to  God.  As  for  my  eating  heartily  of 
the  food  you  have  set  before  me,  you  will  cease 
to  wonder  at  it,  when  you  know  that  the  great 
anxiety  of  mind  I  have  been  in  upon  this  occa- 
sion, since  the  first  complaints  you  brought 
me,  has  hindered  my  eating  any  thing  frofn 
that  time  until  this  very  moment.'  e> 


No.  100.]     Monday,  July  6, 1715. 
Hoe  v<w  frmdpa4,  ulvew,  <tocct»  hoe  abi  vidl, 


OvitU  Are  Amalor.  UU  iU.  300. 

If  aoowy  whMe  ymt  neck,  jrwi  UHl  iboold  w«sv 
Tlua,  and  tbe  «hookkr  of  the  leA  arm,  bare ; 
Snch  lifhu  ne'er  IhH  to  flre  my  amVoot  heart. 
And  make  ine  bmi  to  kirn  the  naked  part. 

CMvmw. 

Thbrb  is  a  certain  female  ornament  by  86me 
called  a  tucker,  and  by  others  the  neck-piece, 
being  a  slip  of  fine  linen  or  muslin  that  used 
to  run  in  a  small  kind  of  ruflSe  round  the 
uppermost  verge  of  the  women's  stays,  and  by 
tbAt  means  covered  a  great  part  of  the  shoulders 
and  boiom.  Having  thus  given  a  definitiqn, 
or  rather  description  of  the  tucker,  I  must  take 
notice  that  our  ladies  have  of  late  thrown  aside 
this  fig-leaf,  and  exposed  in  its  primitive  nnked- 
ness  that  gentle  swelling  of  the  breast  which  it 
was  used  to  conceal.  What  their  design  by  it 
is,  they  themselves  best  know. 

I  observed  this  as  I  was  sitting  the  other  day 
by  a  famous  she-visitant  at  my  lady  Lizard's 
when  accidently  as  I  was  looking  upon  her 
face,  letting  my  sight  fail  into  her  bosom,  I 
was  surprised  with  beauties  which  I  never  be- 
fore discovered*  and  do  not  know  where  my 
eye  would  have  ru|),  if  I  had  not  immediately 
checked  it.  The  lady  herself  could  not  forbear 
blushing,  when  she  observed  by  my  looks  that 
she  had  made  her  neck  too  beautiful  and  glaring 
an  object,  even  for  a  man  of  my  character  and 
gravity.  1  could  scarce  forbear  making  use  of 
my  hand  to  cover  so  unseemly  a  sight. 

if  we  survey  the  pictures  of  our  great  grand- 
mothers in  queen  tiitabeth's  time,  we  see  them 
clothed  down  to  the  veiy  wrists,  and  up  to  the 
very  chin.  The  hands  and  face  were  the  only 
samples  they  gave  of  their  beautiful  persons. 
The  following  age  of  females  made  larger  dis- 
cortries  of  their  complexion.    They  first  of  all 


tucked  up  their  garments  to  the  elbo^,  and 
notwithstanding  the  tenderness  of  the  sex, 
were  content,  for  the  informatkm  of  mankind, 
to  expose  their  arms  to  the  coldness  of  the  air, 
and  injuries  of  the  weather.  This  artifice  hath 
succeeded  to  their  wishes,  and  betrayed  maay 
to  their  arms,  who  might  have  escaped  tbem 
had  they  been  stiU  concealed. 

About  the  same  time,  the  ladies  eonsideiiag 
that  the  neck  was  a  very  nodest  part  is  a  bo- 
man  body,  they  freed  it  from  tbose  yokes,  1 
mean  those  monstrous  linffo  ruffii,  In  which 
the  simplicity  of  their  grandmothers  bad  in- 
closed it.  In  proportion  as  the  age  refioed,  the 
dress  still  sunk  lower ;  so  that  when  we  now 
say  a  woman  has  a  handsome  neck,  we  nckea 
into  it  many  of  the  adjacent  parts.  The  disope 
of  the  tucker  has  still  enlarged  it,  insomuch 
that  the  neck  of  a  fine  woman  at  preseot  takes 
in  almost  half  the  body. 

Since  the  female  neck  thus  grows  upon  Wf 
and  the  ladies  seem  disposed  to  discover  them- 
selves to  us  more  and  more,  I  would  fain  have 
them  tell  us  once  for  all,  how  far  they  intend 
to  go,  and  whether  they  have  yet  determined 
among  themselves  where  to  make  a  stop. 

For  my  own  part,  their  necks,  as  they  call 
them,  are  no  more  than  busts  of  alabaster  in 
my  eye.    I  can  look  v^ptm 

*  The  ykklinc  marble  of  a  nowy  breeit,* 

with  aa  much  coldness  as  this  line  of  Mr.  Waller 
represents  in  the  object  itself.  But  my  fair 
readers  ought  to  consider  that  all  their  be- 
holders are  not  Nestors.  Every  man  is  not 
suflicieptly  qualified  with  age  and  philosophy,  to 
be  an  indifferent  spectator  of  such  allurements. 
The  eyes  of  young  men  are  curious  aiul  pene- 
trating, their  imaginations  are  of  a  roving  na* 
ture,  and  their  passu>ii  under  no  discipline  or 
restraint.  1  am  in  pain  for  a  woman  of  rank, 
when  I  see  her  thos  exposing  herself  to  the 
regards  of  every  impudent  staring  feHow.  How 
can  she  expect  that  her  quality  can  defrod 
her,  when  she  gives  such  provocation  ?  1  could 
not  but  observe  last  winter,  that  upon  the 
disuse  of  the  neck-piece  (the  ladies  will  pardon 
me,  if  it  is  not  the  fashionable  term  of  ait)  the 
whole  tribe  of  oglers  gave  their  eyes  a  new 
determination,  and  stared  the  fair  sex  in  the 
neck  rather  than  in  the  face.  To  prevent 
these  saucy  familiar  glances,  I  would  entreat 
my  gentle  readers  to  sew  on  their  tnekcn 
sfpiin,  to  retrieve  the  modesty  of  thehr  ciMrae- 
ten,  and  not  to  hnitate  the  naktiom^  but  the 
innocence,  of  their  mother  £ve. 

What  most  troubles  and  indeed  surprises  bm 
in  this  particular,  1  have  observed  that  the 
leaders  in  this  fashion  were  most  of  them  mas 
ried  women.  What  their  design  ean  be  in 
making  themselves  bare  I  cannot  possibly  ima- 
gine. Nobody  exposes  wares  that  are  appro- 
oriated.    When  the  bird  is  taken,  the  snart 
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ought  to  be  removed.  It  wai  a  remarkable 
eircumstance  in .  the  iustitution  of  the  severe 
LycQTguBi  at  that  i^reat  lawgiver  knew  that 
the  wealth  and  strength  of  a  repobKc  consisted 
In  the  mokitodeof  dtisensy  be  did  all  he  could 
to  encoarage  marriage.  In  order  to  it  be  pre- 
scribed a  certain  loose  dress  for  the  Spartan 
maidsy  in  which  there  were  several  artiftcial 
rents  and  openings,  that  upon  their  potting 
themselves  in  motionr,  disoovered  several  limbs 
of  the  body  to  the  beholders.  Soch  were  the 
baits  and  temptations  made  use  of  by  that 
wise  lawgiver,  to  incline  the  yovlotg  men  of 
3b  age  to  marriage.  But  when  the  maid  «ras 
once  sped,  she  was  not  suffered  to  tantalize  the 
male  part  of  the  commonwealth.  Her  gar- 
ments were  closed  up,  and  stitched'  together 
with  the  greatest  care  imaginable.  The  shape 
of  her  liibbs  and  complexion  of  her  body  bad 
gained  their  ends,  and  were  ever  sfter  to  be 
concealed  from  the  notice  of  the  public. 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  of  the  tucker 
with  a  moral  which  I  hav^  taught  upon  all 
occasions,  and  shall  still  continue  to  inculcate 
into  my  female  reacfers ;  namely,  that  nothing 
bestows  so  nlucb  beauty  on  a  woman  aft  mo- 
desty. This  is  a  maxim  Wd  down  by  Ovid 
himself,  tfa(^  greatest  master  in  the  art  of  love. 
He  observes  upon  it,  that  Venus  pleases  most 
when  the  appears  (temi*redueta)  in  a  figure 
withdrawing  herself  from  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder. It  is  very  probable  he  had  in  his 
thoughts  the  status  which  we  see  in  the  Venus 
de  Medicis,  where  she  is  represented  in  such  a 
sby  retiring  posture,  and  covers  her  bosom 
with  one  of  her  bands.  In  short,  ntddesty 
gives  the  maid  greater  beauty  than  even  the 
bloom  of  youth,  it  bestows  on  the  wife  the 
dignity  of  a  matron,  and  reinstates  the  widow 
in  her  viginity.  ^y. 


Calais,  and  since  lb4t,  severd  bruises  t^poih  tHh 
land,  lame  post-liorses  by  day,  and  bard'  beds 
at  night,  with  many  other  (fomal  adventures. 


'  At  whkii  my  mcoiory 


wttli  grief  recoils.** 


No.  101.]    Tueeday,  July  7,  irid. 

Tn%  Tyriosve  mlU  iwllo  dlKrimine  babrtur. 

nrg,  X.Q.  I,  578. 
Tr<4un  anrt  lyrian  differ  but  In  iuum, 
Both  to  my  (kvoar  have  an  eqaal  claim. 

This  being  the  great  day  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  peace,  I  sb^l  present  my  reader  with 
a  oouple  of  letten  that  are  the  fniitv  of  it. 
Iliey  are  written  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
taken  this  opportunity  to  see  France,  and  hi» 
given  his  friends  in  England  a  general  aeeount 
of  what  be  has  there  met  with,  in  several  epls* 
ties,  lliose  which  follow  were  put  into  my 
hands  with  liberty  to  make  them  public,  and 
I  question  not  but  my  reader  will  think  him- 
seif  oblifsd  to  mc  for  so  doing. 

•SIR, 
*  Since  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  you  last, 
I  have  encountered  as  many  misfortunes  as  a 
knight-errant.    1  had  a  fall  into  the  water  at 


*  My  acrrival  at  Paris  was  at  first  b6  less  un- 
comfortable, where  1  could  not  see  a  face  001* 
bear  a  word  that  I  ever  met  with  before ;  so 
that  my  most  agreeable  ooinpanions  have  l*en 
statues  abd  pictures,  which  are  itattty  of  Ihem 
very  extraordinary;  but  w%at  particularly  re- 
commends them  to  me  is,  that  they  do  not 

'speak  French,  and  have  a  very  good  quality, 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  country,  ot  not 
being  too  talkative. 

*  f  am  settled  for  soihe  tithe  at  Paris,  ^ince 
my  being  here  I  have  ihad^  the  tour  of  all  the 
king's  palaces^  Whibh  has  been,  I  think,  the 
pleasaotest  part  of  my  life.  I  could  not  believe 
it  was  in  the  power  of  art,  to  fbmish  out  such' 
a  multttudi!  tyf  noble  scenes  as  I  there  met 
witbi  or  that  so  many  dellglitful  prospects 
coiild  lie  within' the'  compass  of  a  man's  ima- 
ginaHonl  There  is  every  thing  dbne  that  cap 
be  expected  fn^ih  a  prince  who  removes  moun- 
tains, turns  the  course  of  rivers,  raises  woods 
in  a  day's  time,  and  plants  a  village  or  town 
oti  such  A  particular  spot  of  ground,  only  for 
the  beheriti^  of  a  View.  One  would  woOder 
to  see  bbw  many  tHoks  he  his  made  the  water 
plky  for  his  divtersion.  .  It  turns  itself  iiito 
pyramids,  triumphal  arches,  glass  bottles,  imi- 
tates a  fire  work,  rises  in  a  mist,  or  tiells  a 
story  out  of  ^sop. 

'  I  do  not  believe,  as  good  a'po^t  as  you  are, 
that  you  can  make  finer  landscapes  than  those 
about  the  kihg's  hou8es>  or,  with  all  your  de- 
scriptions, raise  a  more  magnificent  palace 
than  Versailles.  .  I  am,  however,  so  singular  as 
to  prefer  Fontainbleau  to  aU  the  rest.  It  is 
situated  aimong  rocks  and  woods,  that  give  yon 
a  fine  variety  of  salvage  prospects.  The  Idhg 
has  humoured  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  only 
made  use  of  so  much  art  as  is  necessary  to 
help  and  regulate  natiire,  without  reforming 
her  too  inuch.  Thcf  cascades  seem  to  break 
through  the  clefts  and  cracks  of  rocks  that  are 
covered,  oyer  with  moss,  and  look  as  if  tbey 
were  piled  upon  one  anoiber  by  accident.  There 
is  an  artificial  wildness  in  the  meadows,  walk's, 
and  canals ;  and  the  garden,  instead  of  a  ^al!, 
is  fenced  on  the  lower  end  by  a  natural  mound 
of  rock- work  that  strikes  the  eye  very  agree- 
ably. For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  something 
more  charming  in  these  rude  heaps  of  stone 
than  in  so  many  statues,  and  would  as  soon 
see  a  river  winding  through  woods  and  mea- 
dows, as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  so  many  whlni- 
sical  figures  at  Versailles.  To  pass  from  workis 
of  nature  to  those  of  art :  In  my  opinion,  the 
pleasantest  part  of  Versailles  is  the  gallery. 
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Every  one  sees  on  each  tide  of  it  something 
that  will  be  sure  to  please  htoi.  Fur  one  of 
them  commands  a  view  of  the  finest  garden  io 
the  world,  and  the  other  is  wainscoted  with 
looking- glass.  The  history  of  the  present 
king  until  the  year  16 —  is  painted  on  the  roof 
by  Le  Brun,  so  that  his  miyesty  has  actions 
enough  hy  him  to  furnish  another  gallery 
much  longer  than  the  present. 

'  The  painter  has  represented  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  under  the  figure  of  Jupiter,  throw- 
ing thunderbolts  all  about  the  ceiling,  and 
striking  terror  into  the  Danube  and  Rhine, 
that  lie  astonished  and  blasted  with  lightning 
a  little  above  the  cornice. 

*  But  what  makes  all  these  shows  the  more 
agreeable,  b  the  great  kindness  and  affability 
that  is  shown  to  strangers.  If  the  French  do 
not  excel  the  English  in  all  the  arts  of  huma- 
nity, they  do  at  least  in  the  outward  expres- 
sions of  it.  And  upon  this,  as  well  as  other 
accounts,  though  I  believe  the  English  are  a 
much  wiser  nation,  the  French  are  undoubtedly 
much  more  happy.  Their  old  men  in  parti- 
cular are,  1  believe,  the  most  agreeable  in  the 
world.  An  antediluvian  could  not  have  more 
life  and  briskness  in  him  at  threescore  and  ten : 
for  that  fire  and  levity  which  makes  the  young 
ones  scarce  conversible,  when  a  little  wusted 
and  tempered  by  years,  makes  a  very  pleasant 
and  gay  old  age.  Besides,  this  national  fault 
of  being  so  very  talkative  looks  natural  and 
graceful  in  one  that  has  grey  hairt  to  counte- 
nance it.  The  mentioning  this  fault  *n  the 
French  must  put  me  in  mind  to  finish  my 
letter,  lest  you  think  me  already  too  much  in- 
fected by  their  conversation ;  but  1  must  desire 
you  to  consider,  that  travelling  does  in  this 
respect  lay  a  little  claim  to  the  privilege  of  old 
age.  '  I  am,  Sir,  &c.' 

*SIR.  Blolf,  May  15,  N.  S. 

'  1  cannot  pretend  to  trouble  you  with  any 
news  from  this  place,  where  the  only  advan* 
tage  I  have  besides  getting  the  language^  is  to 
see  the  manners  and  tempers  of  the  people, 
which  1  believe  may  be  better  learnt  here  than 
in  courts  and  greater  cities,  where  artifice  and 
disguise  are  more  in  fashion. 

*  1  have  already  seen,  as  1  informed  you  in 
my  last,  all  the  king's  palaces,  and  have  now 
seen  a  great  part  of  the  country.  I  never 
thought  there  had  been  in  the  world  such  an 


It  is  not  in  the  power  of  want  or  slaveiy  to 
make  them  miserable.  There  is  Dothing  to 
be  met  with  in  the  country  but  rairtb  aad 
poverty.  Every  one  sings,  laogha,  and  atarvcs. 
Their  conversation  is  generally  agreeable;  for 
if  they  have  any  wit  or  aense,  they  are  sure  to 
show  it.  They  never  mend .  upon  a  seoood 
meeting,  but  use  all  the  freedom  and  fmmilaa- 
rity  at  first  sight,  that  a  long  intimacy  or 
abundance  of  wine,  can  scarce  draw  ftom  as 
Englishman.  Their  women  are  perfect  mia- 
tresses  in  the  art  of  showing  themselves  to  the 
best  advantage.  They  are  always  gaj  and 
sprightly,  and  set  off  the  worst  feces  in  Eoiope 
with  the  best  airs.  EVery  one  knows  how  to 
give  herself  as  diarming  a  look  and  posture  as 
sir  Godfrey  Kneller  could  draw  her  In.  I  can- 
not end  my  letter  without  observing,  thstt  firom 
what  I  have  already  seen  of  the  world,  I  can- 
not but  set  a  particular  mark  €»f  distinction 
upon  those  who  abound  most  in  the  rirtocs  of 
their  nation,  and  least  with  its  imperfections. 
When,  therefore,  I  see  the  good  sense  of  as 
Englishman  in  its  highest  perfection  without 
any  mixture  of  the  spleen,  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  if  I  admire  the  character,  mad  am 
ambitious  of  subscribing  myself, 

'  Sir,  yours,  &c' 


No.  102.]  Wtdneiday^  July  8, 17t3. 

I9ato«  ad  flmnlna  prira^m 

Dafbnnittf,  trnvoqae  gela  daramu  c(  nudta. 

flrg.  Mm.  Is.  6u3. 
Sirnoff  thkn  tbt  cradle,  ofa  itoi^y  ttroud, 
Wc  bear  oar  new4K>m  infants  to  the  flood ; 
Then  baUi'd  amtd  the  Kream,  oar.  boys  w«  ho.d« 
Wltb  wiiMer  hardened,  and  iDnr*d  (o  coM.    Dfyden. 

I  AM  always  beating  about  in  my  thoughu 
for  something  that  may  turn  to  the  benefit  of 
my  dear  countr}'men.  The  present  season  of 
the  year  having  put  most  of  them  in  slight 
summer-suits,  has  turned  my  speculations  to 
a  subject  that  concerns  every  one  who  is  seo* 
sible  of  cold  or  beat,  which  I  believe  takes  in 
the  greatest  part  of  my  readers. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  inconstant 
ibaii  the  British  climate,  if  we  except  the  bo- 
mour  of  its  inhabitants.  We  have  frequeotly 
in  one  day  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  I  have 
shivered  in  the  dog-days,  and  been  forced  to 
throw  off  my  coat  in  January.  I  have  gone  U» 
bed  in  August,  and  rose  in  December.  Summer 
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borne  and  tried  upon  bim,  the  defonllitJ^ve» 
removed  iolo  tbe  otber  tbouMer.  Upon  wbicb 
tbe  tailor  begged  pardon  for  tbe  mistake,  and 
mended  it  as  fast  as  be  could,  but  upon  a  tbird 
trial  found  bim  a  straigbt-sbooldered  man  as 
one  would  desire  to  see,  but  a  little  onforta- 
nate  in  a  bump  back.  In  sbort,  tbis  wander- 
in|^  tumour  pussled  all  tbe  workmen  about 
town,  who  found  it  impossible  to  accommodate 
so  chani^able  a  customer.  My  reader  will  apply 
this  to  any  one  who  would  adapt  a  suit  to  a 
season  of  our  Eof  lish  climate. 

After  this  sbort  descant  on  tbe  uncertainty 
of  our  English  weather,  I  come  to  my  moraL 

A  man  should  take  care  that  bis  txxly  be 
not  too  soft  for  his  climate ;  but  rather,  if  pos- 
sible, harden  and  season  himself  beyond  tbe 
degree  of  cold  wherein  be  lives.  Daily  expe- 
rience teaches  us  how  we  may  inure  ourselves 
by  custom  to  bear  tbe  extremities  of  weather 
without  injury.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  Nova 
Zembla  go  naked,  without  complaining  of  tbe 
bleakness  of  tbe  air  in  which  tbey  are  bom,  as 
the  armies  of  the  northern  nations  keep  the 
field  all  winter.  Tbe  softest  of  our  British 
ladies  expose  their  arms  and  necks  to  the  open 
air,  which  the  men  could  not  do  without  catch- 
ing cold,  for  want  of  being  accustomed  to  it. 
The  whole  body  by  the  same  means  might 
contract  the  same  firmness  and  temper.  The 
Scythian  that  was  asked  how  it  was  possible 
for  the  inhabiti^nts  of  his  frozen  climate  to  go 
naked,  replied,  *  Because  we  are  all  over  face.' 
Mr.  Locke  advises  parents  to  have  their  chil- 
dren's feet  washed  every  morning  in  cold  water, 
which  might  probably  prolong  multitudes  of 
lives. 

I  verily  believe  a  cold  bAth  would  be  one  of 
'the  most  healthful  exercises  in  tbe  world,  were 
it  made  use  of  in  the  education  of  youth.  It 
would  make  their  bodies  more  than  proof  to 
the  injuries  of  the  air  and  weather.  It  would 
be  something  like  what  tbe  poets  tell  us  of 
Achilles,  whom  bis  mother  is  said  to  have 
dipped,  when  he  was  a  child,  in  the  river  St\  x. 
The  story  adds,  that  tbis  made  bim  invuloer- 
able  all  over,  excepting  that  part  which  his 
mother  held  in  her  hisnd  during  this  immersion, 
and  which  by  that  means  lost  the  benefit  of 
these  hardening  waters.  Our  common  practice 
runs  in  a  quite  contrary  method.  We  are  per- 
petually softening  ourselves  by  good  fires  and 
warm  clothes.  Tbe  air  within  our  rooms  has 
generally  two  or  three  decrees  more  of  heat  in 
H  than  the  air  without  doors. 

Crassus  is  an  old  lethargic  valetudinarian. 
For  these  twenty  jrears  last  past  be  has  been 
clothed  in  frize  of  the  same  colour,  and  of  the 
same  piece.  He  fancies  be  should  catch  his 
death  in  any  other  kind  of  manufacture ;  and 
though  his  avarice  would  incline  bim  to  wear 
it  until  it  was  threadbare,  he  dares  not  do  it 
lest  be  should  take  cold  when  tbe  knap  is  off. 


He  could  no  more  live  without  bis  frize  coat, 
than  without  his  skin.  It  is  not  indeed  so 
properly  bis  coat  as  what  tbe  anatomists  call 
one  of  tbe  integuments  of  tbe  body. 

How  different  an  old  man  is  Crassus  from 
mjrself !  It  is,  indeed,  the  particular  distinction 
of  tbe  Ironsides  to  be  robust  and  hardy,  to  defy 
the  cold  and  rain,  and  let  the  weather  do  its 
worst.  My  father  lived  till  a  hundred  with* 
out  a  cough;  and  we  have  a  tradition  in  tbe 
family,  that  my  g^ndfather  used  to  throw  off 
bis  hat,  and  go  open-breasted,  after  fourscore. 
As  for  myself,  they  used  to  sowse  me  over  head 
and  ears  in  water  when  I  was  a  boy,  so  that 
I  am  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moRt 
case-hardened  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Iron- 
sides. In  sbort,  I  have  been  so  plunged  in 
water  and  inured  to  the  cold,  that  I  regard 
myself  as  a  piece  of  true-tempered  Sieei,  and 
can  say  with  tbe  above-mentioned  Scythian, 
that  I  am  face,  or.  If  my  enemies  please,  fore* 
head,  all  over. 
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Dam  flamnai  Jovto,  ct  aooUtu  Imiutar  olympl. 
nrg.  JEb.v1.9B6. 

With  mimic  ihandcr  impkuuly  be  pUyt, 
Aod  dam  the  artificial  Ugtitnlng^  blase. 

I  AM  considering  how  most  of  the  great  phe- 
nomena or  appearances  in  nature,  have  been 
imitated  by  the  art  of  man.  I'bunder  is  grown 
a  common  drug  among  the  chy  mists.  Lightning 
may  be  bought  by  the  pound.  If  a  man  has 
occasion  for  a  lambent  flame,  you  have  whole . 
sheets  of  it  in  a  handful  of  phosphor.  Showrs 
of  rain  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  water- work ; 
and  we  are  informed,  that  some  years  ago  tbe 
virtuosos  of  France  covered  a  little  vault  with 
artificial  snow,  which  they  made  to  fall  above 
an  hour  together  for  the  entertainment  of  bis 
present  majesty. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  by  tbe 
noble  fire- work  that  was  exhibited  last  night 
upon  the  Thames.  You  might  there  see  a 
little  sky  filled  with  innumerable  blazing  stars 
and  meteors.  Nothing  could  be  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  pillars  of  flame,  clouds  of  smoke, 
and  multitudes  of  stars  mingled  together  in 
such  an  agreeable  confusion.  Every  rocket 
ended  in  a  constellation,  and  strowed  the  air 
with  such  a  shower  of  silver  spangles,  as  opened 
and  enlightened  the  whole  scene  from  time 
to  time.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Hues  in 
(Edipus, 

<  Why  from  the  Ueedlnc  womb  of  monatroot  nicm 
Bant  ftirth  aucb  myriads  of  abortive  ■urti' 

In  short,  tbe  artist  did  his  part  to  admiration, 
and  was  so  encompassed  with  fire  and  smoke 
that  one  would  have  thought  nothing  but  a 
salamander  could  have  been  safe  in  such  a 
situation. 
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I  fv«s  In  t^mp^tif  with  two  or  thrM  fok^fni 
fritndt  ^fing  this  whole  show.  O^  of  thdm 
beiDf  a  criUe»  thut  Is^  a  dmo  whoon  tM  ooom- 
sions  is  more  uttettthre  tawhat  ii  wmtlDf  than 
what  is  present,  hegao  to  evert  his  tafeat  upon 
the  several  objjeets  we  hAd  before  us.  '  I  am 
mightily  pleased/  says  he,  *  with  thai  bomiHg 
cypher.  Tbere  is  no  iMtter  in  the  world  so 
proper  to  write  with  as  wihi-fire,  as  no  chapieters 
can  be  more  legible  than  those  which  are  rtad 
by  their  own  light.  Bot  as  for  yoor  caKdittal 
virtues,  I  do  not  oare  for  seeing  them  M  suteh 
combustible  6gnres.  Who  ean  imagine  Chas- 
tity with  a  body  of  fire,  or  Temperance  in- a 
flame  ?  Justice  indeed  may  be  fomishedi  out 
of  this  element  as  ftCr  as  her  sword  goes^  wmd 
Courage  may  be  aU  over  ohe  oooHntt^  bteUr, 
if  the  artist  pleiMt.' 

Our  obmpaaion  ohservirig  that  we  lallgMl 
at  this  unseasonable  severity,  let  drop  the 
critic,  and  proposed  a  suli^iect  for  a  fltre-work, 
which  he  thought  would  be  very  amusing,  if 
executed  by  so  able  an  artist  as  be  who  was 
at  that  time  entertaining  ut.  The  plan  be 
mentioned  was  a  scene  in  Milton*  He  would 
have  a  large  piece  of  machinery  represent  the 
Pandemonium,  where. 


'  AtMi  the  trdfcd  roof 


Pendant  by  nfeitle  mafic,  OMny  a  row 
Of  Marry  lamps,  and  Mating  crcwett,  fed 
Wkh  napkdai  iind  aipltaHot,  ykld«d  llcftt 
As  tnm  a  ■ky'— — 

This  might  be  finely  represented  by  several  il- 
luminations disposed  in  a  great  frame  of  wood, 
with  ten  thousand  beautiful  exhalations  of  fire, 
which  men  versed  in  this  art  know  very  well 
bow  to  raise.  The  evil  spirits  at  the  same  time 
might  very  properly  appear  in  vehicles  of 
flame,  and  employ  all  the  tricks  of  art  to  ter* 
rify  and  surprise  the  spectator. 

We  were  well  enough  pleased  with  this  start 
of  thought,  but  fancied  there  was  something 
ni  it  too  serious,  and  perhaps  too  horrid,  to  he 
put  in  execution. 

Upon  this  a  friend  of  mine  gave  us  an  ac- 
count of  a  fire-work  described,  if  1  am  not 


was  employed  in  hammering  out  thunderbolts, 
that  eveiy  now  and  then  flew  up  from  the  anvil 
With  dfeMlfhl  cracks  and  flashes.  Venus  stood 
by  bhn  in  a  figure  of  the  bri^test  fire,  with 
numberiess  Cupids  on  an  sides  of  h6r,  that  shot 
out  vnHeys  of  burning  arrows.  Before  her  was 
an  altar  with  hearts  of  fire  (taAcuog  on  it.  I 
teive  foi^  several  other  pa'rtiruTars  no  lem 
cUirionk,  and  have  ottly  mentioned  these  to 
shbw  that  IlieiV  ikiay  be  a  sort  of  fable  or  design 
In  a  flre*Work  which  niay  give  an  additional 
beauty  to  those  surpri^ng  objects. 

I  seldom  see  any  thidg  that  raises  wonder 
in  me  whfeh  does  not  give  lUy  thoughts  a  torn 
that  makes  my  heart  tbe  better  for  it.  As  I 
Was  lyiUg  in  nty  bed,  and  ruminating  on  what 
I  batt  s^en,  f  could  not  forbear  reflecting  on 
the  itasigni'ficancy  of  human  art,  when  set  in 
comparison  with  the  designs  of  Providence. 
Ii^  the  pUHuit  of  thit  thought  I  cunsiderod 
a  coroef,  or,  in  the  Iknguage  of  the  vulvar,  a 
blazidg'.star,  as  a  sky-rocket  discharged  by 
a  hand  that  1ft  Almighty.  Many  of  my  readers 
saw  that  in  the  year  1680,  and  if  they  are  not 
;  mathematicians,  will  be  amayed  to  hear  that 
it  travelled  in  a  much  f  neater  degree  of  swifl- 
I  ness  than  a  cannon-ban,  and  drew  after  it  a 
I  tall  of  fire  that  was  fourscore  millions  of  milet 
in  length.  What  an  amasing  thought  it  is  to 
consider  this  stupendous  body  traversing  the 
immensity  of  the  creation  with  such  a  rapidity, 
and  at  the  same  time,  wheeling  about  in  that 
line  which  the  Almighty  bas  prescribed  for  it! 
that  it  should  move  in  such  inconceivable  foiy 
land  combustion,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
jSuob  an  exact  regularity !  How  spacious  must 
the  universe  be  that  gi^ct  such  bodies  as  thcae 
their  full  play,  without  suffering  the  least  dis* 
order  or  confusion  by  it !  What  a  glorious  show 
are  those  beings  entertained  with, that  ean  look 
into  this  great  theatre  of  nature,  and  see  my- 
riads of  sudi  tremendous  ol:t)ecis  wandering 
through  those  immeasurable  depths  of  «thor, 
and  running  their  appointed  courses  !  Our  eyes 
may  hereafter  be  strong  enough  to  command 
this  msgnlflcent  prospect,  and  our  understand* 
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ibis  cUy  publish  two  more  from  Um  tame  band. 
The  first  of  them  couUins  a  matter  of  fact 
which  is  very  curious,  and  ta&y  <leserve  the 
attention  of  thoae  who  are  vers^  in  our  British 
aotiquitiea. 

<  Sm.  Blob,  Mair  15,  N.  8. 

*  Because  I  am  at  present  out  of  the  road 
of  news,  I  shall  send  yqu  a  story  that  was  lately 
given  pM  by  a  gentleman  of  tbie  country,  who 
is  desceqded  from  one  of  the  persons  boocerned 
in  the  relation,  and  very  inquisitive  to  know 
if  there  be  any  of  the  faasily  now  in  England. 

'  I  shall  only  premise  to  it,  that  this  story 
is  preserved  with  great  care  among  the  writings 
of  this  gentleman's  laoAily,  and  that  it  has  been 
given  to  two  or  three  of  our  English  nobility, 
when  they  were  in  these  parts,  who  could  not 
return  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man, whether  there  be  any  of  that  family  now 
remaining  in  Great  Britain. 

'  In  the  reign  of  Icing  John  there  lived  a 
nobleman  called  John  de  Sigonia,  lord  of  that 
place  in  Touraine,  his  brotbefs  were  Philip  and 
Briant.  Briant,  when  very  young,  was  made 
one  of  the  French  king's  pages,  and  served  him 
in  that  quality  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English.  The  king  of  England  chanced 
to  see  the  youth,  and  being  much  pleased  with 
his  person  and  bebavkmr,  begged  biro  of  the 
king  his  prisoner.  It  happened,  some  years 
alter  this,  that  John*  the  other  brother,  who, 
in  the  course  of  the  war  had  raised  himself  to 
a  considerable  post  in  the  French  army,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Briant,  who  at  that  time  was 
an  officer  in  the  king  of  England's  guards.- 
Briant  knew  nothing  of  his  brother,  and  being 
naturally  o#  a  haughty  temper,  treated  him 
very  insolently,  and  more  like  a  criminal  than 
a  prisoner  of  war.  This  John  resented  so  highly, 
that  he  challenged  him  to  a  single  combat.  The 
challenge,  was  accepted,  and  time  and  place  as- 
signed them  by  the  king's  appointment.  Both 
appeared  on  the  day  prefixed,  and  entered  the 
lists  completely  armed,  amidst  a  great  multi- 
tude of  spectators.  Their  first  encounters  were 
very  furious,  and  the  success  equal  on  both 
sides ;  until  after  some  toil  and  bloodshed  they 
were  parted  by  their  seconds  to  fieteh  breath, 
and  prepare  themselves  afresh  for  the  combat. 
Briant,  in  the  mean  time  had  cast  hb  eye  upon 
bis  brother's  escutcheon,  which  he  saw  ^;ree 
in  aU  points  with  his  own.  I  need  not  tell 
you  after  this,  with  what  Joy  and  surprise  the 
story  ends.  King  Edward,  who  knew  all  the 
particulars  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  bis  esteem,  gave 
to  each  of  them,  by  the  king  of  France's  con- 
sent, the  followtng  coat  of  arms,  which  I  will 
tend  yoQ  in  the  original  language,  not  being 
herald  enough  to  blaaon  it  in  English. 

*'  Le  Hoi  d'Angleterre  par  permission  du 
Roi  de  France,  poor  perpetoelle  memoire  de 
leart  grands  falts  d'armes  et  fidelity  envers 


leurs  Rois,  leur  donaa  par  ampUaikm  k  lours 
araaes  en  one  croil  d*argen  eanton^  daquatre 
eoquilleed'or  en  champ  de  sable,  qu* ils  avoient 
auparavant,  warn  eodenteleuse  foite  en  Canons 
de  croix  d«  gufiulle  inser^e  au  dedans  de  la 
ditte  croix  d*argeat  et  par  le  milieu  d'icelle 
que  eat  participation  des  deux  croix  que  {lor- 
ient  les  dits.Rols  an  la  guerre.'* 

'  I  am  afraid  by  this  time  you  begin  to  won- 
der that  I  shouM  ~9end  you  for  news  a  tale  of 
three  or  four  hundred  years  old ;  and  I  dare 
say  never  thought,  wheo  you  desired  me  to 
write  to  you,  that  I  Bhould  trouble  you  with  a 
story  of  king  John,  especially  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  monarch  on  the  French  throne  that 
furnishes  discourse  for  all  Evrope.  But  I  con- 
fess I  am  the  more  fond  of  the  relation,  because 
it  brings  to  mind  the  noble  exploits  of  our  own 
countrymen :  though  at  the  same  time  I  must 
own  it  is  not  so  nuich  the  vanity  of  an  English- 
nian  which  puts  me  upon  writing  it,  as  that 
I  have  of  taking  an  occasion  to  subscribe 
myself.  Sir, 

*  Yonr^h  Ac' 

'BIB.,  Blok,MiqrSO,N.S. 

'  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  last 
kind  letter,  which  was  the  only  English  that 
had  been  ipokan  to  me  in  some  months  toge- 
ther, for  I  am  at  presenit  forced  to  think  the 
ahseoce  of  my  pountiymen  my  good  fortune: 

Votnm  io  aipiMil^  nov^l  vdlam  (juod  amatiir  abenet. 
Ovid,  M^  Lib.  Ui.  468. 
Strang*  wfah  to  bartiomr  In  a  lerwli  brcaMi 
1  wish  UMt  «bMot,  whkh  1  lovi  the  bat. 

*  Thia  is  an  advantage  that  I  could  not  have 
hoped  for,  bad  I  stayed  near  the  French  court, 
though  I  must  confess  I  would  not  but  have 
seen  it,  because  I  believe  it  showed  me  some 
of  the  finest  plaees,  and  of  the  greatest  persons 
in  the  world.  One  cannot  hear  a  name  men- 
tioned in  it  that  does  not  bring  to  mind  a  piece 
of  a  gaxettCj  nor  see  a  man  that  has  not  sig- 
nalised himself  in  a  battle.  One  would  foocy 
one's  self  to  be  In  the  enchanted  palaces  of  4 
romance ;  one  meets  with  so  many  heroes,  and 
finds  something  so  like  scenes  of  magic  in  the 
gardens,  statues,  and  water-works.  I  am 
ashamed  that  I  am  not  able  to  make  a  quicker 
progress  through  the  French  tongue,  because 
1  believe  it  is  impossible  for  a  learner  of  a  lan- 
guage to  find  in  any  nation  such  advantages  a$ 
in  this,  where  every  body  is  so  very  courteous, 
and  so  very  talkative.  They  always  take  car^ 
to  make  a  noise  as  long  as  they  are  in  company, 
and  are  as  loud  any  hour  in  the  morning,  as 
our  own  countrymen  at  midnight.  By  what 
I  have  seen,  there  is  more  mirth  in  the  French 
conversation,  and  more  wit  in  the  English. 
You  abound  more  in  Jests,  but  they  in  laugh- 
ter. Their  language  is,  indeed,  extremely 
proper  to  tattle  in,  it  is  made  up  of  so  much 
repetition  and  compliment.   One  rosy  know  i^ 
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foreifffitr  fay  bit  antwerinf  only  No  or  Yet  to  a 
qoettioD,  which  a  Frenchman  ^nerally  oMdcet 
a  tentence  of.  They  have  a  tet  of  ceremonioot 
nhratet  that  run  throof  h  all  rankt  and  d«prees 
amonf  them.  Nothing  it  more  common  than 
to  hear  a  shop-keeper  detirinf  ,hit  neig^hbour 
to  have  the  goodnett  to  tell  him  what  it  it 
o'clock,  or  a  couple  of  cobhlert,  that  are  ex- 
tremely glad  of  the  honour  of  teeing  one  an* 
other. 

The  fhce  of  the  whole  country  where  I  now 
am*  it  at  thit  teaton  pleatant  beyond  imtfi- 
nation.  I  cannot  but  faacy  the  birdt  of  this 
place,  at  well  at  the  men,  a  great  deal  merrier 
than  thote  of  our  own  nation.  I  am  ture  the 
French  year  hat  got  the  ttart  of  ourt  more  In 
the  workt  of  nature,  than  in  the  new  ttyle. 
I  have  patt  one  March  in  my  life  without 
being  ruffled  with  the  windt,  and  one  April 
without  being  watbed  with  raini* 

'  I  am,  Sify  yam*       to* 


No.  105.]    Satwdtt^fJMfyUf  1715. 
Qood  noqae  in  Annentli  den*  tecere  latobris } 


Smpe,  tam  atcro  que  neeia,  Ipn  perlc 

Ovid.  Amor.  Lib.  t  Eleg.  xir.  96. 

The  tIgrmM,  that  hanot  tti*  Armenian  wood, 
WUI  spare  their  proper  yoanc,  tho*  pincb'd  for  ibod  I 
Mor  will  the  Lyblan  llooeaiea  slay 
Utelr  whelps :  bat  women  are  more  fierce  than  ther. 
More  barbaroos  to  the  teoder  tnk  they  hear ; 
Nor  Natorels  eaU,  tho^  load  she  cries,  will  bear, 
fiot  rifhieoas  veiifsance  oft  their  crimes  porsoes^ 
And  they  are  lost  themselves  who  woald  their  children 
lose.  Amoh. 

There' wat  no  part  of  the  thow  on  the 
tbanktgiving  day  that  to  much  pleased  and 
aSlbcted  roe  at  the  little  boyt  and  girls  who 
were  ranged  with  to  much  order  and  decency 
in  that  part  of  the  Strand  which  reachet  from 
the  May-pole  to  Exeter-change.  Such  a  nu- 
merout  and  innocent  multitude,  clothed  in  the 
charity  of  their  beneftcton,  wat  a  tpectade 
pleating  both  to  God  and  man,  and  a  more 
beautiful  exprettion  of  joy  and  thanktgiving 
than  could  have  been  exhibited  by  til  the 
pompt  of  a  Roman  triumph.  Never  did  a 
more  full  and  untpotted  chorut  of  human  crea- 
turet  join  together  in  a  hymn  of  devotion.  The 
care  and  tendemett  which  appeared  in  the 
looks  of  their  teveral  instructort,  who  were 
disposed  among  tbit  little  helplett  people^ 
could  not  forbear  touching  every  heart  that 
bad  any  sentiments  of  humanity. 

1  am  very  sorry  that  her  majesty  did  not  tee 
thit  attembly  of  objectt,  to  proper  to  excite 
that  charity  and  compassion  which  the  bears 
to  all  who  ttaud  in  need  of  it,  though,  at  the 
•tme  time,  I  quettion  not  but  her  royal  bobnty 
will  extend  ittelf  to  them.  A  charity  bettowed 
on  the  educatkm  of  to  many  of  her  young  tub- 


jectt,  hat  more  merit  in  it  than  a  UmmmsbiI 
pentkMM  to  thote  of  a  higher  fortune  who  ar« 
in  greater  ttationt  in  life. 

I  have  alwajrs  looked  on  this  inttitutioo 
charity-tchook,  which  of  late  yean  has  aj 
universally  prevailed  through  the  whole  natioB, 
as  the  glory  of « the  age  we  live  in,  and  the 
most  proper  meant  that  can  be  made  uae  of  to 
recover  it  out  of  itt  pretent  degeneracy  and 
depravation  of  mannert.  It  teemt  to  proaute 
us  an  honest  and  virtuout  posterity.  There 
will  be'  few  in  the  next  generation,  who  will 
not  At  Jeatt  be  able  to  write  and  read,  and 
have  not  had  an  early  tincture  of  religioD.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  several  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  quality,  who  made  their 
proeessMMi  through  the  members  of  thoM  new. 
erected  seminaries,  will  not  regard  them  only 
as  an  empty  spectacle,  or  the  materials  of  a 
line  thow,  but  contribute  to  their  mainteoaace 
and  increase.  F^  my  part,  I  can  scarce  fbr^ 
bear  looking  on  the  astotibhiog  victories  our 
armt  have  been  crowned  with,'  to  be  in  sotnt 
meature  the  blettings  returned  upon  that  na- 
tional charitv  which  hat  been  to  oonspiouout 
of  late;  and  that  the  great  tuccettea  of  the 
latt  war,  for  which  we  lately  offered  up  oor 
thankt,  were  in  tome  meature  f>ccationed  by 
the  several  objects  which  then  stood  before  us. 

Sinoe  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  mention 
a  piece  of  charity  which  has  not  been  yet  ex- 
erted among  us,  and  which  deserves  our  at- 
tention the  more,  because  it  is  practiaed  by 
most  of  the  nations  about  us.  I  mean  a  pro- 
vition  for  foundlingt,  or  for  thote  children  wIkh 
through  want  of  tuch  a  provition,  are  exposed 
to  the  barbarity  of  cruel  and  unnatural  parents. 
One  doet  not  know  bow  to  tpeak  on  such  a 
subject  without  horror :  but  what  multitudes 
of  infants  have  been  made  away  by  thote  who 
brought  them  into  the  world,  and  were  after^ 
wardt  either  athamed,  or  imable  t»  provide  for 
them ! 

There  it  tcarce  an  attiiet  where  tome  un- 
happy wretch  it  not  executed  for  the  murder 
of  a  child.  And  how  many  more  of  thete  mon- 
ttert  of  inhumanity  may  we  tuppose  to  be 
wholly  undiscovered,  or  cleared  for  want  of 
legal  evklence!  Not  to  mention  those,  who, 
by  unnatural  practices,  do  in  some  meason. 
defeat  the  intentkms  of  Providence,  and  de- 
stroy their  conceptions  even  before  they  see 
the  light.  In  all  these  the  guilt  it  equal, 
though  the  punithment  it  not  to.  But  to  pate 
by  the  greatnett  of  the  crime  (which  it  not  to 
be  expretted  by  words)  if  we  only  consider  it 
as  it  robs  the  commonwealth  of  its  full  num- 
ber of  dtiieiis.  It  certainly  deservea  the  ut- 
most application  and  wisdom  of  a  people  to 
prevent  it. 

It  is  certain,  that  which  generally  betrajt 
these  profligate  women  into  it,  and  overaoatt 
the  teiidemess  which  b  natural  to  them  on 
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other  otCBiloiit,  it  the  fear  off  shamey  or  tbeir 
inability  to  support  tboce  whom  they  i^ive  life 
to.  I  shall  therefore  show  how  this  evil  it 
prereoted  io  other  countries,  as  I  have  learned 
from  those  who  have  been  conversant  in  the 
several  great  cities  of  £urope. 

There  are  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Rome, 
and  many  other  large  towns,  great  hospitals 
built  like  our  colleges.  In  the  walls  of  these 
hospitals  are  placed  machines,  in  the  shape  of 
huge  lantborns,  with  a  little  door  in  the  side 
of  them  turned  towards  the  street,  and  a  bell 
hanging  by  them,  llie  child  is  deposited  in 
this  lanthom,  which  is  immediately  turned 
about  into  the  inside  of  the  hospital.  The 
person  who  conveys  the  child,  rings  the  bell, 
and  leaves  it  there,  upon  which  the  proper 
officer  comes  and  receives  it  without  making 
further  inquiries.  Tbe  parent,  or  her  friend, 
who  lays  tbe  child  there,  generally  leaves  a 
note  with  it,  declaring  whether  it  be  yet  chris- 
tened, tbe  name  it  should  be  called  by,  tbe 
particular  marks  upon  it,  and  the  like. 

It  often  happens  that  the  parent  leaves  a 
Bote  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  tbe 
child,  or  takes  it  out  after  it  has  been  some 
years  in  tbe  hospital.  Nay,  it  has  been  known 
that  the  father  has  afterwards  owned  tbe  young 
foundling  for  bis  son,  or  left  his  estate  to  him. 
This  is  certain,  that  many  are  by  this  means 
preserved  and  do  signal  services  to  their  coun- 
try, who  without  such  a  provision  might  have 
perished  as  abortives,  or  have  come  tu  an  un- 
timely end,  and  perhaps  have  brought  upon 
their  guilty  parents  the  like  destruction. 

This  f  think  is  a  subject  that  deserves  our 
most  serious  consideration,  for  which  reason 
I  hope  I  shall  nut  be  thought  impertinent  in 
laying  it  before  my  readers.  t^j. 
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Quod  Utec  arcani,  non  MMirabilc,  fib)  2. 

Fers,  Sat.  v.  99. 

The  deep  reeewei  of  the  hamaa  breast 

As  I  was  making  up  my  Monday's  provision 
for  tbe  public,  I  received  tbe  following  letter, 
which  h<»in(r  a  hptt^r  pntpiitainm«>nt  than  anv 


Id  tbe  mean  while  1  beg  leave  to  make  you  a 
present  of  a  dream,  which  may  serve  to  lull 
your  readers  until  such  time  as  you  yourself 
shall  think  fit  to  gratify  the  public  with  any 
of  your  nocturnal  discoveries. 

*  You  must  understand,  sir,  I  had  yesterday 
been  reading  and  ruminating  upon  that  pas- 
sage where  Momus  is  said  to  have  found  fault 
with  the  make  of  a  man,  because  be  bad  not 
a  window  in  his  breast.  The  moral  of  this 
story  is  very  obvious,  and  means  do  more  than 
that  the  heart  of  man  is  so  full  of  wiles  and 
artifices,  treachery  and  deceit,  that  there  is 
no  guessing  at  what  be  is,  from  bis  speeches, 
and  outward  appearances.  1  was  immediately 
reflecting  how  happy  each  of  the  sexes  would 
be,  if  there  was  a  wmdow  in  the  breast  of  every 
one  that  makes  or  receives  love.  What  pro- 
testations and  perjuries  would  be  saved  on  the 
one  side,  what  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  on 
the  other !  I  am  myself  very  far  gone  in  this 
passion  for  Aurelia,  a  woman  of  an  unsearchable 
heart.  I  would  give  the  world  to  know  tbe 
secrets  of  it,  and  particularly  whether  I  am 
really  in  her  good  graces,  or  if  not,  who  is  the 
happy  person. 

*  1  fell  asleep  in  this  agreeable  reverie,  when 
on  a  sudden  metbought  Aurelia  lay  by  my  side. 
I  was  placed  by  her  in  the  posture  of  Milton's 
Adam,  and  *'  with  looks  of  cordial  love  bung 
over  her  enamour'd/'  As  I  cast  my  eye  upon 
her  bosom,  it  appeared  to  be  all  of  crystal, 
and  so  wonderfully  transparent  that  I  saw^ 
every  thought  in  her  heart.  Tbe  first  images 
I  discovered  in  it  were  fans,  silk,  ribands,  \ 
laces,  and  many  other  gewgaws,  which  lay  so 
thick  together,  that  tbe  whole  heart  was  no- 
thing  else  but  a  toy-shop.  These  all  faded 
away  and  vanished,  when  immediately  I  di^^^ 
cerued  a  long  train  of  coaches  and  six,  equi- 
pages, and- liveries,  that  ran  thruu^rb  the  heart 
one  after  another  in  a  very  great  hurry  fur 
above  half  an  hour  together.  After  this,  look- 
iiig  very  attentively,  I  observed  the  whole 
space  to  be  filled  with  a  hand  of  cards,  in 
which  1  could  see  distinctly  three  mattailors. 
There  then  followed  a  quick  succession  of  dif- 
ferent scenes.  A  playhouse,  a  church,  a  court, 
a  puppet-siiow,  rose  up  ww  after  another,  uniy 
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awkward  pupf yi  wHh  a  moDcywbaf  uadtr  €ath 
arm.  This  gvntleoian,  boweviilr,  did  not  keep 
bit  ttation  luii|^  befbre  be  yielded  it  op  to  a 
wif^ht  ai  dita|n«eable  aa  hioMeir^  witb  A  while 
stick  in  bis  band*  Tbcae  tbree  taiC  flfnite 
repfceentcd  ta  me,  in  a  llrely  manner,  ibe 
eoaflieta  in  Aorelia't  bearti  between  lare,  ara^ 
rice,  and  aabitiotf,  fsr  we  jmtled  one  inotber 
out  by  tums^  and  dis|nitad  tbe  poet  for  b  ffeat 
wbile.  Bat  at  last,  to  ny  iiiis)Makablft  satit- 
ioD|  I  taw  myself  entiraly  settled  in  H. 
I  was  so  transported  witb  my  suceess,  that  1 
could  Hot  forbear  bugginf  my  deir  pleee  of 
crystal,  when,  to  my  anspeakable  mortiAcatioo, 
1  awaked>  a&d  found  my  miatrem  metamor^ 
pboaed  bito  a  pillow. 

*  Tbis  is  not  tbe  first  time  I  have  been  thus 
disappointed. 

*  O  tenerable  Nestori  if  you  have  any  skill 
in  draaisa^  let  me  know  wbetber  I  have  the 
same  pbwe  in  the  real  heart,  that  I  bad1n  tbe 
tiskmary  owew  To  tell  you  truly^  I  am  per^ 
l>lexed  to  death  bet ireen  hope  and  feAr.  I  wm 
▼ery  sanguine  until  eleven  o'clock  this  mom> 
ing,  when  1  overbeard  an  unlucky  old  woman 
telling  her  neighbour  that  dreams  always  went 
by  contraries.  I  did  not,  indeed,  before  imich 
like  the  ci^al  heart,  remembering  that  eon^ 
founded  simile  iu  Valentiniao,  of  a  maid  "  ab 
ookl  as  crystal  never  to  bO  thawed."  Beside*, 
1  verily  believe  if  f  had  slept  a  little  longer, 
«nat  awkward  whelp  with  hh  money-bngs,#ould 
oertalnly  have  made  bis  second  entrance.  If 
you  ean  tell  tbe  fair  one's  mbid,  It  will  he  no 
small  proof  of  yonr  art,  for  I  dare  say  it  is  more 
than  she  herself  ean  do.  Every  sentence  she 
speaks  is  a  riddle;  all  that  I  can  be  eefiain  of 
is,  that  1  am  her  and 

*  Your  bumble  servant, 

'  PBTlEa  PUZZLE.' 
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mnylhempehnmuL 

I  HAVB  lately  entertained  my  readei  with 
two  or  three  letters  from  a  tmveller,  and  may 
possibly,  in  some  of  my  future  papers,  oblige 
bim  with  more  from  the  same  hand.  The  fol^ 
lowing  one  comes  from  a  projector,  wbkib  is 
a  sort  of  correspondent  as  diverting  as  a  tra- 
veller {  bis  snl^ct  having  the  same  ^raoe  of 


[Mc.  10/. 

In  tbeland-^bmik,  and  wm  eatianitid  wkb  npan 
tbe  reformAtion  of  maafteiVk  I  have  bad  an 
veral  designs  upon  tbe  Tbamoi  aUd  tfa«  Nefl»- 
river,  not  io  mantlali  my  KJntmfcnta  npM 
krttcriei  and  insnranees,  and  tbat  ttavr'U>> 
be-forgotten  prc»|cct,  wbiebi  If  it  bad  ssucaadwl 
to  my  wishes^  woobi  bava  mada  gold  na  plen- 
tilbl  in  this  nation  u  tin  or  copper.  If  my 
oountrymen  bate  not  reaped  any  advahtagts 
from  these  my  designs*  it  teas  not  for  vnnt  of 
any  goad«>will  towards  tbeM.  They  are  *bl%ed 
to  me  for  my  kind  intentbns  as  muob  as  if 
they  bad  taken  effect.  iVojeeta  are  of  a  two* 
fold  nature  t  tbe  first  Arisinf  from  poblie- 
Bpil-ited  penoils.  In  which  number  I  deckle 
myself  t  the  other  preceediiif  fooai  a  ragaid 
to  our  private  interest,  of  wbi^  natura  k  tbm 
in  tbe  folfowing  letter. 

'6IH, 

'  A  man  of  your  reading  knows  vniy  wcB 
that  there  Were  a  set  of  man  in  ttkl  Rnnw, 
called  by  tbe  name  of  Nomeoelaton»  tbaft  w, 
in  Englisbf  men  tvbo  tall  evvry  one  by  bis 
name.  When  a  great  man  stood  for  any  pw^ 
lie  office)  k%  that  of  a  tribune,  a  coooul.  Or  a 
censor,  he  had  always  one  of  tbean  aomcn 
dators  at  his  dhow,  who  whispered  in  bis  ear 
tbe  name  of  evfefy  ohe  he  met  with,  and  fay 
that  means  enabled  bim  to  salute  every  Roman 
citiscn  by  bis  naoM  when  ha  asked  bim  for  bis 
vote.  To  come  to  my  purpose :  I  have  wilb 
much  pains  and  assiduity  iiuaUlied  myself  fera 
iiomcnclator  to  this  great  city,  and  sfalall  glaJ^ 
enter  upon  my  office  as  soon  as  I  meet  wilb 
suitable  encouragement*  I  will  let  myself  out 
by  the  week  to  any  curious  country  gentleman 
or  foreigner^  If  be  takes  me  with  bim  in  a 
coach  to  the  Ring,*  I  wiil  undertake  Co  teneh 
bim,  in  two  or  three  evenings,  the  names  of 
the  most  celebrated  persons  who  frequent  tbat 
place.  If  be  plants  me  lity  bis  side  in  tbe  plt« 
1  will  call  over  to  him,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  whole  circle  of  beauties  tbat  an  disposed 
among  the  boxes,  and  at  the  same  time  point 
out  to  him  the  persons  itbo  ogle  tbem  from 
their  respective  stations.  I  need  not  tell  yon 
that  I  may  be  of  the  same  use  in  any  oUief 
public  assembly.  Nor  do  1  aa)y  profess  tlie 
teaching  of  names,  but  of  things.  Upon  the 
sight  of  a  reigning  beauty,  t  shall  mention  her 
admirers,  and  discover  her  gallantries,  if  tbcy 
are  of  public  notoriety.     I  shall  likewise  mark 
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or  pood-hamoar,  tb«ir  pcnont,  fUtimis,  tad 
tKlet,  thall  be  described  at  largik 

*  1  have  a  wife  who  it  a  nomeoolatreta,  and 
will  be  ready,  on  any  ooeation,  to  attend  the 
ladiet.  the  it  of  a  much  more  eomBuinicative 
natore  than  myaelf,  and  b  aoqnainted  with  all 
the  private  hirtoty  of  London  and  Wettnintter, 
and  ten  miles  round.  She  has  ftfly  private 
amours  whieh  noboify  yet  knows  any  thloi^  of 
but  herself,  and  thirty  clandestine  marriages 
that  have  not  been  touobed  by  the  tip  oJP  e 
tongue.  She  will  wait  upon  any  lady  at  her 
own  lodi^ogs,  and  talk  fay  the  elook  after  the 
rate  of  three  fulness  an  hour. 

*  N.  B.  She  is  a  near  kinswoman  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  New  Atalantis. 

*  1  need  not  reeommend  to  a  man  of  your 
sagacity,  the  usefolness  of  thb  ppofeot,  and  do 
therefore  be;  your  eneooragemeat  of  it,  which 
wiN  lay  a  reiy  grsat  obligation  upon 

*  Your  humble  servant.' 

After  this  letier  from  my  whimskid  corres- 
pondent, I  Shan  publish  one  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  which  deserves  the  utmost  attention 
of  the  public^  and  in  paitleular  of  sueh  who 
are  lovers  of  mankind.  It  is  on  no  less  a  sub- 
Joot  then  that  of  disooverfng  tht  longitude, 
and  deserves  a  much  higher  name  than  that 
of  a  project,  if  our  language  afforded  any  such 
term*  But  all  I  can  say  on  this  subject  will 
be  fuperfluous  when  the  reader  sees  the  names 
of  those  pereoos  by  whom  ^bis  letter  it  sub- 
scribed, and  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
send  it  me.  I  mutt  only  take  notice,  that  the 
first  of  thete  gentlemen  is  the  same  person 
who  hat  lately  obliged  the  world  with  that 
noble  plan,  intitled,  A  Scheme  of  the  Solar 
System,  with  the  orbKs  of  the  planets  and 
eomett  belonging  thereto,  detcribed  from 
Dr.  Halley't  accurate  Table  of  Comets,  Pbilo- 
eoph.  Trans.  No.  897,  founded  on  sir  Isaac 
Newton's  wonderful  ditcoveries,  by  William 
Whiston,  M.  A. 

'  7b  Nttior  Unmside,  E$q. 

JtB%at9m*$  Oaffee'H0iue,  ntmr  Qweni-  Gardm. 

'  SIR,  London,  July  11. 1T13. 

'  Having  a  discovery  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  communicate  to  the  public,  and  find- 
ing that  yoB  are  pleased  to  concern  yourself 
In  any  thing  that  tends  to  the  common  benefit 
of  mankind,  we  take  the  liberty  to  desire  the 
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provided  for  by  putting  our  own  names  to  thif 
paper. 

It  is  well  known,  sir,  to  yourself  and  to 
the  learned,  and  trading,  and  Milinf  world, 
that  the  great  defect  of  the  art  of  navigatMn 
is,  that  a  ship  at  sea  has  no  certain  method,  in 
either  her  eastern  or  western  voyages,  or  «vea 
in  her  Icm  distant  sailing  from  the  coasts,  to 
know  her  longitude,  or  how  much  she  is  gone 
eastward  or  westward,  as  it  can  easily  be  known 
in  any  dear  day  or  night,  how  much  she  is 
gone  northward  or  southward.  l*he  several 
methods  by  lunar  ecliptes,  by  those  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  by  the  appulses  of  the  moon  to  fixed 
stars,  and  by  the  even  motions  of  pendulum 
cfocks  and  watches,  upon  how  solid  foundatkms 
soever  they  are  built,  still  failing  in  long  voyages 
at  sea,  when  they  come  to  be  practised ;  and 
leaving  the  poor  sailors  frequently  to  the  great 
inaccuracy  of  a  log-line,  or  dead  reckoning. 
Thb  defect  is  so  great,  and  so  many  ships  have 
been  lost  by  it,  and  this  has  been  so  long  and 
so  sensibly  known  by  trading  nations,  that 
great  rewards  are  said  to  be  pnbliely  offered 
for  its  supply.  We  are  well  satisfied,  that  the 
discovery  we  have  to  make  as  to  this  matter 
Is  easily  intelligible  by  all,  and  ready  to  be 
practised  at  sea  as  well  as  at  land ;  that  the 
latitude  will  thereby  be  likewise  found  at  the 
same  time;  and  that  with  proper  charges  it 
may  be  made  as  universal  as  the  worid  shall 
pleate ;  nay,  that  the  longitude  and  latKude 
may  be  generally  hereby  determined  to  a  greater 
degree  of  eaactnett  than  the  latitude  ittelf  is 
now  usually  found  at  sea.  So  that  on  all  ac- 
counts we  hope  it  will  appear  rtry  worthy  the 
public  consideration.  We  are  ready  to  disclose 
it  to  the  world,  if  we  may  be  assured  that  no 
other  person  shall  be  allowed  to  deprive  us  of 
those  rewards  which  the  public  shall  think  fit 
to  bestow  for  such  a  discovery ;  but  do  not  de- 
sire actually  to  receive  any  benefit  of  that  na- 
ture tiH  sir  Itaac  Newton  himtelf,  with  such 
other  f>roper  persons  as  shall  be  chosen  to  assist 
him,  have  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of  this 
discovery.  If  Mr.  Ironside  pleases  so  for  to 
oblige  the  public  as  to  communicate  this  pro- 
posal to  the  world,  be  will  also  lay  a  great 
obligation  on 

*  His  very  humble  servants, 

•  WILL.  WHISTOH, 

•  HUMPHRY  DITION.' 
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fentkmeD  wbom  it  would  not  be  very  safe  to 
disoblige,  1  must  insert  the  followinic  reimio- 
straoce  ;  aiid  at  tbe  same  time  |>roiDise  tbose 
of  ray  correspondents  wbo  have  drawn  tbis 
upon  tbemselves,  to  exbibit  to  tbe  public  any 
such  answer  as  they  shall  think  proper  to 
makiMo  it. 

•  MR.  GUARDIAN, 

'  I  was  very  much  troubled  to  see  tbe  two 
tetters  which  you  lately  published  concern in|: 
the  short  dub.  You  cannot  imagine  what  airs 
all  the  little  pragmatical  fellows  about  us  have 
given  themselves  since  tbe  reading  of  those 
papers.  Every  one  cocks  and  struts  upon  it, 
and  pretends  to  overlook  us  who  are  two  foot 
higher  than  themselves.  I  met  with  one  tbe 
other  day  who  was  at  least  three  inches  above 
6ve  foot,  which  you  know  is  the  statutable 
measure  of  that  club.  This  overgrown  runt 
has  struok  off  his  heels,  lowered  his  foretop,  and 
contracted  his  6gure,  that  he  might  be  looked 
upon  9&  a  member  of  this  new-erected  society; 
nay,  so  far  did  bis  vanity  carry  him  that  be 
talked  familiarly  of  Tom  I'iptoe,  and  pretends 
to  be  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Tim  Tuck. 
For  my  part,  I  scorn  to  speak  any  thing  to  the 
diminution  of  these  little  creatures,  and  should 
nut  have  minded  them  had  they  been  still 
shuffled  among  the  crowd.  Shrubs  and  under- 
woods look  well  enough  while  they  grow  within 
the  shades  of  oaks  and  cedars ;  but  when  these 
pigmies  preti'ud  to  draw  themselves  out  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  form  themselves  into 
a  body,  it  is  time  for  us  wbo  are  men  of  figure 
to  look  about  us.  If  ilie  ladies  should  once  take 
a  liking  to  such  a  diminutive  race  of  lovers,  we 
should,  in  a  little  time,  see  mankind  epitomized^ 
and  the  whole  species  in  miniature ;  daisy  roots* 
would  grow  a  fashionable  diet.  In  order  there- 
fore to  keep  our  posterity  from  dwindling,  and 
fetch  down  the  pride  of  tbis  aspiring  race  of 
upstarts,  we  have  here  instituted  a  tall  club. 

'  As  the  short  club  consists  of  those  who  are 
under  five  foot,  ours  is  to  be  composed  of  such 
as  are  above  six.  These  we  Ipok  upon  as  the 
two  extremes  and  antagonists  of  the  species ; 
considering  all  tbose  as  neuters  who  fill  up  the 
middle  space.  When  a  man  rises  beyond  six 
foot,  he  is  a  hypermeter,  and  may  be  admitted 
into  the  tall  club. 

•  We  'have  already  chosen  thirty  members, 
the  roost  sightly  of  all  her  majesty's  subjects. 
We  elected  a  president,  as  many  ^^t  the  an- 
cients did  their  kinjcs,  by  reason  of  his  height, 
having  only  confirinfd  Iiim  in  that  station 
above  us  which  nature  had  given  him.  He  is 
a  Scotch  Highlander,  and  within  an  inch  of  a 
show.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  am  but  a  sesqui- 
pedal,  having  only  six  foot  and  a  half  of  stature. 


•  I)»i8>r  roo(]i,  boiled  in  rotlk,  are  Mid  lo  chvck  the  gro\rdi 


Being  the  shortest  member  of  the  clah»  I  am 
appointed  secretary.  W  you  saw  us  all  toge- 
ther you  would  take  us  for  tbe  sons  of  Anak. 
Our  meetings  are  heki  like  tbe  okl  gotbic  par- 
liamenU,«M^€lio,in  open  air;  but  we  shall  make 
an  interest,  if  we  can,  that  we  may  bold  oar 
assemblies  in  Westminster- ball  wbeo  it  is  not 
term-time.  I  must  add  to  the  bovour  of  oar 
club,  that  it  is  one  of  our  societj  wbo  is  now 
finding  out  the  longitude.  The  derice  of  our 
public  seal  is,  a  crane  grasping  a  pigmy  in  his 
right  foot. 

'  I  luow  the  short  dub  value  tbeoMelves 
very  much  upon  Mr.  Distich,  wbo  may  possibly 
play  some  of  bis  pentameters  upon  us*  bat  if 
he  does  he  shall  certainly  be  answered  in  Akx- 
andrinet.  For  we  have  a  poet  among  us  of  a 
genius  as  exalted  as  his  stature,  and  wbo  is 
yery  well  read  in  Longinus  bit  treoUw  emi- 
cerning  tbe  sublime.*  Besides,  I  would  have 
Mr.  Distich  consider*  that  if  Horaee  was  a 
short  man,  Museus,  who  makes  sucb  a  nobk 
figure  in  Virgils  sixth  iEneid,  was  taller  fay 
the  head  and  shoulders  than  all  tbe  people  of 
Elysium.  I  shall  therefore  confront  bis  1^ 
diisimum  hfimundtmem  (a  short  quotatioa,  and 
fit  for  a  member  of  their  dub)  with  one  that 
is  much  longer,  and  therefore  more  sniCabk 
to  a  member  of  ours. 

*'  Qnot  clrenmAuot  tic  eit  aAia  Sttiylla ; 
Motieam  ante  omnes :  mediam  oain  plarUna  torte 
Hone  liabet,  atqoe  hooierit  eztantnn  maciplt  aldk* 
Virg.  Xju  vi.  OSS. 
"  To  tb«0e  the  Sibyl  thai  her  tpeeeh  addrw^d  ; 
And  Ant  to  him*  mrroondcd  by  the  re«t ; 
Tow'riDf  his  bti^kt  and  ample  was  his  breaMl.'' 

Drydem. 

*  If  after  all,  this  sodety  of  little  men  pro- 
ceed as  they  have  begun,  to  magnify  tbemsdves, 
and  lessen  men  of  higher  stature,  we  have  re- 
solved to  make  a  detachment,  some  evening 
or  other,  that  shall  bring  away  their  wbule  club 
in  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  imprison  tbem  in  a 
cupboard  which  we  have  set  apart  for  that  use^ 
until  they  have  made  a  public  recantation.  iU^ 
for  tbe  little  bully,  11m  Tuck,  if  he  pretends 
to  be  choleric,  we  shall  treat  him  like  bis  friend 
little  Dicky,  and  hang  him  upon  a  peg  until 
he  comes  to  himself.  1  have  told  you  our  de- 
sign, and  let  their  little  Macbiavel  prevent  it 
if  he  can. 

'  This  is,  sir,  the  long  and  the  short  of  tbe 
matter,  I  am  sensible  1  shall  stir  up  a  nest  of 
wasps  by  it,  but  let  them  do  their  worst.  1 
think  that  we  serve  our  country  by  discoa- 
ragiug  this  little  breed,  and  hindering  it  from 
coming  into  fashion.  If  the  fair  sex  look  upoa 
us  with  an  eye  of  favour,  we  shall  make  some 
attempts  to  lengthen  out  tbe  hunum  figure, 
and  restore  it  to  its  andent  procerity.    In  tbe 


•  Leonani  WelMed,  whote 
appt:arcd  in  1  Tie. 
t  Muxiu. 


trandatioa  of  JUN«lMSft«l 
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metn  time  we  hope  old  a^  has  not  iDcllDed 
yoo  in  favour  of  our  antagooiitt ;  for  I  do  assure 
you  sir,  we  are  ail  your  faif^h  admiren,  though 
none  more  than,         *  Sir,  yours,  &c.        «> 


No.  109.]     Thursday,  July  16, 1713. 

PognalMt  tunici  aed  tamen  ilk  tegi. 

Ovid.  Amor.  Ub.  1.  Eleg.  ▼.  14. 
Tet  «ill  ihe  strove  ber  luktd  chamM  to  bide. 

I  HAVE  received  many  letters  from  persons 
of  all  conditions,  in  reference  to  my  late  dis> 
course  concerning  the  tucker.  Si^me  <»f  them 
are  filled  with  reproaches  and  invectives.  A 
lady  who  subscribes  herself  Teraminta,  bids 
me  in  a  very  pert  manner  mind  my  own  affairs, 
and  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  their  linen ; 
for  that  they  do  not  dress  for  an  old  fellow, 
who  cannot  see  them  without  a  pair  of  specta- 
cles. Another,  who  calls  herself  Bubnelia,  vents 
ber  passion  in  scurrilous  terms ;  an  old  ninny- 
hammer,  a  dotard,  a  nincompoop,  is  the  best 
language  she  can  afford  me.  Plorella,  indeed, 
expostulates  with  me  upon  the  subject,  and 
only  complains  that  she  is  forced  to  return  a 
pair  of  stays  which  were  made  in  the  extremity 
of  the  fashion,  that  she  might  not  be  thought 
to  encourage  peeping. 

But  if  on  the  one  side  I  have  been  used  ill, 
(tbe  common  fate  of  all  reformers)  I  have  on 
Uie  other  side  received  gKat  applauses  and  ac- 
knowledgments for  what  I  have  done,  in  having 
put  a  seasonable  stop  to  this  unaccountable 
humour  of  stripping,  that  was  got  among  our 
British  ladies.  As  I  would  much  rather  the 
world  should  know  what  is  said  to  my  praise, 
than  to  my  disadvantage,  I  shall  suppress  what 
has  been  written  to  me  by  those  who  have  re- 
viled me  on  this  occasion,  and  only  publish 
those  letters  which  approve  my  proceedings. 

'SIR, 
'  I  am  to  give  you  thanks  in  the  name  of 
half  a  dozen  superannuated  beauties,  for  your 
paper  of  the  sixth  instant.  We  all  of  us  pass 
for  women  of  fifty,  and  a  man  of  your  sense 
knows  how  many  additional  years  are  always 
to  be  thrown  into  female  computations  of  this 
nature.  We  are  very  sensible  that  several 
young  flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  cast  us 
out  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  to  leave  us 
in  the  lurch  by  some  of  their  late  refinements. 
Two  or  three  of  them  have  been  heard  to  say, 
that  they  would  kill  every  old  woman  about 
town.  Id  order  to  it,  they  began  to  throw  off 
their  clothes  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  have 
played  all  those  pranks  which  you  have  so 
seasonably  taken  notice  of.  We  were  forced 
to  uncover,  after  them,  being  unwilling  to  give 
out  so  soon,  and  be  regarded  as  veterans  in  the 
beau  monde.  Some  of  us  have  already  caught 
our  deaths  by  it  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not 
been  without  a  cold  ever  since  this  foolish 


fashion  came  up.  I  nave  followed  It  thus  far 
with  the  hazard  of  my  life ;  and  how  much 
farther  I  n^ust  go,  nobody  knows,  if  your  paper 
does  not  bring  us  relief.  You  may  assure  your- 
self that  all  the  antiquated  necks  about  town 
are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Whatever  fires 
and  flames  are  concealed  in  our  bosoms  (in 
which  perhaps  we  vie  with  the  youngest  of  the 
sex)  they  are  not  sufiicient  to  preserve  us 
against  the  wind  and  weather.  In  taking  so 
many  old  women  under  your  care,  you  have 
been  a  real  Guardian  to  us,  and  saved  the  life 
of  many  of  your  contemporaries.  In  short,  w« 
all  of  us  beg  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves, 
*  Most  venerable  Nestor, 

*  your  humble  servants  and  sbters.' 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  this  approbation 
of  my  good  sisters.  I  must  confess  I  have  al- 
ways looked  on  the  tucker  to  be  the  decus  ei 
tuiasnen*  the  ornament  and  defence,  of  the 
female  neck.  My  good  old  lady,  the  lady  Lizard, 
condemned  this  fashion  from  the  beginning, 
and  has  observed  to  me,  with  some  concern, 
that  her  sex  at  the  same  time  they  are  letting 
down  their  stays,  are  tucking  up  their  petti- 
coats, which  grow  shorter  and  shorter  every 
day.  The  leg  discovers  itself  in  proportion 
with  the  neck.  But  I  may  possibly  take  another 
occasion  of  handling  this  extremity,  it  being 
my  design  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  every 
part  of  the  female  sex,  and  to  regulate  them 
from  head  to  foot.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall 
fill  up  my  paper  with  a  letter  which  comes  to 
me  from  another  of  my  obliged  correspondeots. 

'DKAR  GUARt^EE, 

'  This  comes  to  you  from  one  of  those  urw 
tuckered  ladies  whom  you  were  so  sharp  upon 
on  Monday  was  se*nnight.  I  think  myself 
mightily  beholden  to  you  for  the  reprehension 
you  then  gave  us.  You  roust  know  I  am  a 
famous  olive  beauty.  But  though  this  com* 
plexion  makes  a  very  good  face  when  there  are 
a  couple  of  black  sparkling  eyes  set  in  it,  it 
makes  but  a  very  indifferent  neck.  Your  fair 
women,  therefore,  thought  of  this  fashion  to 
insult  the  olives  and  the  brunetts.  They  know 
very  well,  that  a  neck  of  ivory  does  not  make 
so  fine  a  show  as  one  of  alabaster.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  Mr.  Ironside,  that  they  are  so  li- 
beral in  their  discoveries.  We  know  very  well, 
that  a  woman  of  the  whitest  neck  in  the  world, 
IS  CO  you  no  more  than  a  woman  of  snow  ;  but 
Ovid,  in  Mr.  Puke's  translation  of  him,  seems 
to  look  upon  it  with  another  eye,  whan  he 
talks  of  Corinna,  and  mentions 

— — •*  her  heaving  bi  c»t. 

Courting  the  baud,  aud  suing  to  be  prett." 

*  Women  of  my  complexion  ought  to  be  more 
modest,  especially  since  our  faces  debar  us  from 


•  Tbc  words  milled  on  tbc  larger  silver  and  gold  coma 
of  tbb  kiflgom. 
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all  artificial. wbitealugi.  Could  you  examioa 
many  of  Umm  ladies  who  praseDt  you  with  such 
beautiful  snowy  chests»  you  would  find  they 
are  not  all  of  a  piece.  Good  fsther  Nestor^  dk» 
not  let  us  aione  until  you  have  shortened  our 
necks,  and  reduced  them  to  their  ancient 
standard, 

'lam» 
'  your  most  obliged  bumbla  senrant, 

•  OLIVIA.* 

I  shall  nave  a  just  regard  to  Olivia's  remon- 
strance, though  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  but 
observe  that  her  modesty  seems  to  be  entirely 
the  result  of  her  complexion.  ^ 


No.  110.]     FMcy,  Jaiy  17, 1713. 


._ .,. Non  ego  pancu 

OfliHidor  macoUs,  qau  ant  f  nenrU  fedk 


Hor,  An  Poet.  vcr.  351. 

1  wfN  Mt  qoarral  wMh«ilight  aditfik*, 
Sach  M  oar  iMlufe'sA^aiUjr  may  cscnac 

The  candour  whidi  Horace  shows  in  the 
motto  of  my  paper,  is  that  which  distinguishes 
a  critic  from  a  caviller.  Il«  declares  that  he 
is  not  offended  with  those  little  faults  in  a  poe- 
tical composition*  which  may  be  imputed  to 
tnadverlency,  or  to  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature.  The  truth  of  it  b,  there  can  be  no 
more  a  perfect  worlc  in  the  world,  than  a  per- 
fect man.  To  say  of  a  celebrated  piece,  that 
there  are  faults  in  it*  is  in  cffisct  to  say  ao  more, 
than  that  the  author  of  it  was  a  man.  For 
this  reason  I  consider  every  critic  that  attacks 
ao  author  in  high  reputation,  as  the  slave  in 
the  Roman  triumph,  who  was  to  call  out  to 
the  conqueror,  *  Remember,  sir,  that  you  are 
a  man.*  I  speak  this  in  relation  to  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  criticises  the  works  of  a  great 
poet,  whose  veiy  faults  have  more  beauty  in 
them  than  the  most  elaborate  compositions  of 
many  more  correct  writers.  The  remarks  are 
veiy  curious  and  just,  and  introduced  by  a 
compliment  to  the  work  of  an  author,  who  I 
am  sure  would  not  care  for  being  praised  at 
the  expense  of  another's  reputatkm.  I  must 
therefore  desire  my  correspondent  to  excuse 
me,  if  I  do  not  publish  either  the  prefsce  or 
conduskm  of  his  letter,  but  only  the  critical 
part  of  it. 

'8VR, 


'  Our  tragedy  writers  have  been  notoriously 
defective  in  giving  proper  sentiments  to  the 
pemons  they  introduce.  Nothing  is  more  oom^ 
mon  than  to  hear  a  heathen  talking  of  angels 
and  devils,  the  Joys  of  heaven,  and  the  pains 
•i  hall,  accordfaig  to  the  Christian  system.  | 


lioe's  Alexander  diseorers  him  to  be  a  Cartcaian 
in  the  first  p«ge  of  OBdipus: 

•  <Ifca  anil  lUk  too, 

•  anortly  lit'M  bt  an  aaufcr— 

As  Diyden's  Cleomenes  is  aogMainffd  with  the 
Copemican  hypothesis  two  thousand  years  be- 
fore its  Invention. 

«*  1  am  plea^d  wltti  roy  own  woric ;  Jove  waa  not  OKitv 
With  influit  Mlore,  when  hla  apacloai  haed 
Had  RNUidedthbhafeballoreartliaadaeai, 
To  cive  Htbe  Ant  pnsli,  and  lee  k  raU 
Aloof  the  vast  «by«r*«—. 

*  I  have  now  Mr.  Dryden's  Don  ^Sefaastum 
before  me,  in  which  I  find  frequent  allnsiops 
to  ancient  history,  and  the  old  mythology  of 
the  heathen.  It  is  not  very  natural  to  sap- 
pose  a  king  of  Portugal  would  be  borrowing 
thoughts  out  of  Owid's  Metamorphoses  when 
he  talked  even  to  those  of  his  own  court ;  but 
to  allude  to  these  Romaa  fables  when  he  talka 
to  an  emperor  of  Barbary,  seems  veiy  extraor- 
dinary. But  observe  how  he  defies  biro  out 
of  the  classics,  in  the  ^ollowingJinee : 

<« Why dklat Bot thoQ Mcafc Ma OMto  OMM, 
Aad  try  the  virtue  of  that  UoiioB  Ihoa 
To  itare  me  into  ilatoef' 

*  Almeyda  at  the  same  tSase  la  oMife  boek- 
learned  than  Don  Sebastian.  She  pfa^  a 
bydm  upon  the  emperor  that  is  ftill  as  good  as 
the  Gorgon. 

**  O  that  I  had  the  flmliAil  heads  of  hydra. 
That  one  mifht  boargeon  where  MDCther  Mf 
aiitt  woold  1  clv«  thee  work,  itiU,  mm,  ttoa  Cvrant. 
AadhiMthoe  with  thee  iMl*' 

'  She  afterwards,  in  allusion  to  Hercules, 
bids  him  "  lay  down  the  lion's  skin,  and  take 
the  distaif ;"  and  in  the  following  speech  utters 
her  passion  still  more  learnedly. 

**  Vol  were  we  Join'd, even  Iho*  k  were  ie  daaih. 
Oar  bodies  bominK  in  one  taneral  pile. 
The  prodigy  of  Thebes  won'd  be  renew'd. 
And  my  divided  flame  shonld  break  tnm  tidne.** 

*  The  eaiperor  of  Barbary  shows  himecifsie*. 
quainted  wffh  the  Roman  poets  as  weU  as  either 
of  his  prisoners,  and  answers  the  fercgoiBg 
speech  in  the  same  classic  strain : 


seed  of  dragooif  teeth, 

Ivea  lo  deatfu* 


«  Serpent,  I  wiU 
Onr  oApring,  like  the 
ShaH  bane  Mn'd.  and 

*  Ovid  seems  to  have  been  Muley  Molock*s 
favorite  author,  witness  the  lines  that  follow : 

'^  She  atU  iMMrabk,  itili  Impertoos 
And  lond,  as  if,  like  fiaodias,  bom  Is 


*  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  his  part 
with  that  poetical  complaint  of  his  being  in 
love,  and  leave  my  reader  to  consider  how 
prettily  it  would  sound  in  the  mouth  of  an 
emperor  of  Morocco : 

«  The  fod  of  k»ve  oBoe  more  nas  ahot  Ida  area 
Into  my  moI,  and  my  whole  heart  lecdvea  Uuu* 
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*  Muley  Zeydah  Is  at  ir|;eniou«  a  mtn  At  bit 
iMTOtber  Muley  Molock  ;  nt  where  he  hiDtt  at 
Ibe  ttory  of  Cattor  and  Pollux : 

■      ■ '*  Bfaj  w  M^er  meecl 

F<ir  like  the  twins  of  Leda.  wlien  I  anoanl, 

lie  gaUoin  doWn  tfec  tkiuT 

'  At  for  the  mufli,  we  will  toppoee  that  he 
was  bred  up  a  seboUr»  and  not  only  rerted  in 
the  law  of  Mahomet»  bat  acquainted  with  all 
kinds  of  polite  learnio^i  for  this  reason  he 
li  not  at  All  surprised  when  Dorax  calls  him  a 
Phaeton  in  one  plaee,  and  in  Another  tells 
bioi  he  is  like  Archimedes. 

*  The  mufti  afterwards  mentions  Ximenes, 
Albornoz,  and  cardinal  Wolsey  by  name.  The 
poet  seems  to  think  be  may  make  every  per- 
son in  hit  phiy  know  as  much  as  himself,  and 
talk  AS  well  as  he  could  hate  done  on^he  same 
eccAiion.  At  IcASt  I  believe  every  reader  will 
Aj^ee  with  me,  that  the  Above-mentioned  sen* 
timenis,  to  which  I  might  have  Added  several 
others,  would  hAve  been  better  suited  to  the 
court  of  Au^stus,  thAn  thAt  of  Muley  Molock. 
I  gnnt  they  Are  bcAutlfal  in  themselves,  and 
much  more  so  in  thAt  noble  lan^afpe  which 
WAS  peculiAr  to  this  iprcAt  poet.  I  only  observe 
thAt  they  Are  improper  for  the  persons  who 
make  use  of  them.  Dryden  is,  indeed,  gfene- 
fatly  wronf  in  his  sentiments.  I.iet  Any  one 
rCAd  the  diAlog^e  between  OctAviA  And  Cleo- 
pAtrA,  A»d  be  will  be  AmAted  to  hear  a  Roman 
lAdy*s  mouth  filled  with  such  obscene  raillery. 
If  the  virtuous  OctAvla  departs  from  her  cha- 
racter, the  loose  Dolabella  is  no  less  incon- 
sistent with  himself,  when,  all  of  sudden,  he 
drops  the  paicAR,  And  talks  in  the  sentiments 
of  revealed  religion. 


'  Ueavea  Ims  but 


Oar  ■orrow  for  oar  tins,  aad  tlicn  dvUglMa 
To  fMirdrai  errlDf  nMo.    Sweet  mercy  •eetns 
Ju  darllDg  altribaie,  wbldi  limiti  Jaetloe ; 
At  if  ttterc  were  degrees  in  Infinite : 
And  lufinite  woold  ratlier  want  perfectioo 
Tlian  pauisA  to  ewcnt*— — 

'  1  might  show  several  fAulta  of  the  same 
■Ature  in  the  eelebreted  Aurenf  Zebe.  The 
impropriety  of  thoughts  in  the  sfieecbes  of  the 
grcAt  mofrul  And  kis  empress  hes  been  gene- 
rally censured.  TAke  the  sentiments  oat  of 
the  shining  dress  of  words,  And  they  would  be 
too  coarse  for  a  seene  in  BilliwgsgAte. 


*  I  Am,  &c.'    8:^ 
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Bat  bere«  saom  eaplalo  oTclM  huiA  or  tiai, 
AloiA  of  hk  iMods,  Iwt  of  •  soldler'a  wit. 
Cries,  I  liave  sense  to  serre  my  torn,  in  More ; 
And  lie's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more : 
Damroce,  wlitlerer  tiKiae  book-teamed  Moekbeada  say 
>1  In  aU  Am  pUy.         Drptkn, 


I  AM  very  much  concerned  when  I  see  young 
gentlemen  of  fortune  And  quAlity  so  wholly 
set  upon  plcASures  And  diversions,  thAt  they 
neglect  all  those  improvements  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge  which  mAy  make  them  CAsy  to 
themselves,  And  usefol  to  the  world.  The 
greatest  part  of  our  British  youth  lose  their 
figure,  and  grow  out  of  fashion  by  that  time 
they  are  five-and-twenty.  As  soon  as  the  na- 
tural gAyety  And  Amiahleness  of  the  young  msn 
wears  off,  they  have  nothing  left  to  recommend 
them,  but  lie  by  the  rest  of  their  lives  among 
the  lumber  and  refuse  of  the  species.  It  some- 
times  happens,  indeed,  that  for  want  of  apply- 
ing themselves  in  due  time  to  the  pursuits  of 
knowledge,  they  take  up  a  book  in  their  de- 
clining years,  and  grow  very  hopeful  scholars 
by  that  time  they  are  threescore.  I  must, 
therefore,  earnestly  press  my  readers,  who  are 
in  the  flower  of  their  yonth,  to  labour  at  those 
accomplishments  which  may  set  off  their  per- 
sons when  their  bloom  is  gone,  and  to  lay  in 
timely  provisions  for  manhood  and  old  age. 
In  short,  I  would  advise  the  youth  of  fifteen  to 
be  dressing  up  every  day  the  man  of  fifty,  or 
to  consider  how  to  make  himself  venerable  at 
threescore. 

Young  men,  who  are  naturally  ambitious, 
would  do  well  to  observe  how  the  greatest  men 
of  antiquity  made  it  their  ambition  to  excel 
all  their  contemporaries  in  knowledge.  Julius 
C»sar  and  Alexander,  the  most  celebrated  in- 
stances of  human  greatness,  took  a  particular 
care  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  skill  in 
the  Arts  and  sciences.  We  have  still  extant 
several  remains  of  the  former,  which  justify 
the  character  given  of  him  by  the  learned  men 
of  his  own  age.  As  for  the  latter,  it  is  a  known 
saying  of  his,  'that  he  was  more  obliged  to 
Aristotle,  who  had  instructed  him,  than  to 
Philip,  who  had  given  him  life  and  empire. 
There  is  a  letter  of  his  recorded  by  Plutarch, 
and  Aulns  Gelius,  which  he  wrote  to  Aristotle 
upon  hearing  that  he  had  published  (hose  lec- 
tures he  had  given  him  in  private.  This  letter 
was  written  in  the  following  words,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  Persian  con- 
quests. 

*JU3fand£r  to  JritMiw,  greeting. 

'  You  have  not  done  well  to  poblish  your 
books  of  Select  Knowledge ;  for  what  is  there 
now  in  which  I  can  surpass  others,  if  those 
things  which  I  have  been  instructed  in  ara 
communicated  to  every  body  ?  For  my  owa 
part,  I  declare  to  you,  I  would  rather  excd 
others  in  knowledge  than  power.     Farewell.* 

We  see  hy  this  letter,  that  the  love  of  cou'^ 
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quest  %rai  but  the  second  ambition  in  Alexan- 
der's soul.  Knowledge  is,  indeed,  that  which, 
next  to  virtue,  truly  and  essentially  raises  uue 
man  above  another.  It  finishes  one  half  of 
the  human  soul.  It  makes  being  pleasant  to 
us,  fills  the  mind  with  entertaining  views,  and 
administers  to  it  a  perpetual  series  of  gratifi- 
cations. It  gives  ease  to  solitude,  and  grace- 
fulness to  retirement.  It  fills  a  public  station 
with  suitable  abilities,  and  adds  a  lustre  to 
those  who  are  in  possession  of  them. 

Learning,  by  which  I  mean  all  useful  know- 
ledge, whether  speculative  or  practical,  is,  in 
popular  and  mixt  governments,  the  natural 
source  of  wealth  and  honour.  If  we  look  into 
most  of  the  reigns  frum  the  conquest,  we  shall 
find  that  the  favourites  of  each  reign  have 
been  those  who  have  raised  themselves.  The 
greatest  men  are  generally  the  growth  of  that 
particular  age  in  which  they  flourish.  A  supe- 
rior capacity  for  business,  and  a  more  exten- 
sive knowledge,  are  the  steps  by  which  a  new 
man  often  mounts  to  favour,  and  outshines  the 
rest  of  his  contemporaries.  But  when  men  are 
actually  horn  to  titles,  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  they  should  fail  of  receiving  an  additional 
greatness,  if  they  take  care  to  accomplish 
themselves  for  it. 

~  The  stury  of  Solomon's  choice  does  not  only 
instruct  us  in  that  point  of  history,  but  fur* 
nlghesout  a  very  fine  moral  to.  ui»  namely, 
lh^I^^<»  applies  his  heart  to  wisdom^  dues 
at  the  same  tune  t^^ethe  most  proper  method 
for  gaining  long  life,  riches,  and  reputation, 
which  are  very  often  not  only  the  rewards,  but 

_  the  effects  of  wisdom. 

*A8  it  is  very  suitable  to  my  present  subject, 
I  shall  first  of  all  quote  this  passage  in  the 
words  of  sacred  writ,  and  afterwards  mention 
an  allegory,  in  which  thii  whole  passage  is  re- 
presented by  a  famous  French  poet:  not  ques- 
tioning but  it  will  be  very  pleading  to  such  of 
my  readers  as  have  a  taste  of  fine  writing. 

'In  Gibeon  the  Liord  appeared  to  Solomon 
in  a  dream  by  night :  and  God  said,  Ask  what 
I  shall  give  thee.  And  Solomon  said.  Thou 
hast  showed  unto  thy  servant  David  my  fa- 
ther great  mercy,  according  as  he  walked  be- 


seir  long  life,  neither  hast  asked  riches  fo. 
thyself,  nor  hast  asked  the  life  of  thine  ene* 
mies,  but  hast  asked  for  thyself  understaoding 
to  discern  judgment :  Behold  I  have  done  ac- 
cording to  thy  words:  Lo,  I  have  given  thee 
a  wise  and  understanding  heart,  so  that  there 
was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  neither  after 
thee  shall  any  arise  like  unto  thee.  And  I  have 
also  given  thee  that  which  thou  hast  not  asked, 
both  riches  and  honour,  so  that  there  shall  not 
be  any  among  the  kings  likejinto  thee  all  thy 
days.  And  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  wajrs,  to 
keep  my  statutes  and  my  commandments,  as 
thy  father  David  did  walk,  then  I  will  lengtbeo 
thy  days.    And  Solomon  awoke,  and  behold  it 

was  a  dream.' 

JThe^rench  poet  has  shadowed  this  story  io 
1haHilUgo#yt  of  which  he  seems  to  have  taken 
the  hint  from  the  fable  of  the  three  goddesses 
appearing  to  Paris,  or  rather  from  the  viskNi 
of  Hercules,  recorded  by  Xenophon,  where 
Pleasure  and  Virtue  are  represented  as  real  per- 
sons making  their  court  to  the  hero  with  all 
theirseveral  charms  and  allurements.  Healthy 
Wealth,  Victory,  and  Honour  are  introduced 
successively  in  their  proper  emblems  and  cha- 
racters, each  of  them  spreading  her  tempta- 
tions, and  recommending  herself  to  the  young 
monarch's  choice.  Wisdom  enters  the  last,  and 
so  captivates  him  with  her  appearance,  that  he 
gives  himself  up  to  her.  Upon  which  she  in- 
forms him.  that  those  who  appeared  before  her 
were  nothing  else  but  her  equipage :  and  that 
since  he  had  placed  his  heart  upon  Wisdom  ; 
Health,  Wealth,  Victory^  and  Honour,  should 
always  wait  on  her  as  her  handmaids.        c^- 
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Spcrnit  hmniun  fbsieiiie  pentii. 

Hor.  Lib.  S.  Od.  U.  S3. 

Sconui  Ihe  bwe  cflrth,  Ami  crowd  below ; 
Anft  with  a  WMuring  wing  still  monnts  vn  bifb. 

Crreck. 

Thb  philosophers  of  king  Charles  his  reign 
were  busy  in  finding  out  the  art  of  flying.  The 
famous  bishop  Wilkins  was  so  confident  of 
success  in  it.  that  he  savs  he  does  not  Question 
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uutks  ia  the  air  for  th«ir  reception.  1  always 
leave  sucb  trite  qootations  to  my  reader's  pri- 
vate recollection.  For  which  reason,  also,  I 
shall  forbear  extracting  out  of  authors  several 
instances  of  particular  persons  who  have  ar- 
rived at  some  perfection  in  this  art,  and  exhi- 
bited specimens  of  it  before  multitudes  of  be** 
holders.  Instead  of  this  I  shall  present  my 
reader  with  the  following  letter  from  an  artist, 
who  is  now  taken  up  with  this  invention,  and 
conceals  his  true  name  under  that  of  Daedalus. 

'MU.  IBOSSIDE, 
'  Knowing  that  you  are  a  great  encourager 
of  ingenuity,  1  think  fit  to  acquaint  you,  that 
1  have  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  art 
of  flying.  'I  flutter  about  my  room  two  or 
three  hours  in  a  morning,  and  when  my  wings 
are  on,  can  go  above  a  hundred  yards  at  a  hop, 
step,  and  Jump.  1  can  fly  already  as  well  as  a 
turkey-cock,  and  improve  every  day.  If  I 
proceed  as  I  have  begun,  1  intend  to  give  the 
world  a  proof  of  my  proficiency  in  this  art. 
Upon  the  next  public  thanksgiving  day  it  is 
my  design  to  sit  astride  the  dragon  upon  Bow 
steeple,  from  whence,  after  the  first  discharge 
uf  the  Tower  guns,  I  intend  to  mount  iuto  Che 
air,  fly  over  Fleet-street,  ufid  pitch  U|x»n  the 
May- pole  in  the  Strand.  From  thence,  by  a 
gradual  descent,  I  shall  make  the  best  of  my 
way  for  St.  James*s-park,  and  light  upon  the 
ground  near  Rosamond's-pond.  This  1  doubt 
not  will  convince  the  world  that  I  am  no  pre- 
tender ;  but  before  1  set  out,  I  shall  desire  to 
have  a  patent  for  making  of  wings,  and  that 
none  shall  presume  to  fly,  under  pain  of  death, 
with  wings  of  any  other  man's  making.  1  in- 
tend to  work  for  the  court  myself,  and  will 
have  journey  men  under  me  to  furnish  the  rest 
pf  the  nation.  I  likewise  desire,  that  I  may 
have  the  sole  teaching  of  persons  of  quality, 
in  which  I  shall  spare  neither  time  nor  pains 
until  I  have  made  them  as  expert  as  myself. 
1  will  fly  with  the  women  upon  my  back  for 
the  first  fortnight.  I  shall  appear  at  the  next 
masquerade  dressed  up  in  my  feathers  and 
plumage  like  an  Indian  prince,  that  the  quality 
may  see  how  preity  they  will  look  in  their 
travelling  habits.  Vou  know,  sir,  there  is  an 
unaccountable  prejudice  to  projectors  of  all 
kinds,  for  which  reason  when  1  talk  of  prac- 
tising to  fly,  silly  people  think  me  an  owl  for 
mv  oains :  hut.  sir^  von  know  better  t.liinp^. 


to  do  more  business  in  threescore  and  ten  years, 
then  they  could  do  in  a  thousand  by  the  me- 
thods now  in  use.  I  therefore  recommend  my- 
self and  art  to  your  patronage,  and  am 

'  Your  most  humble  servant. 

<  I  have  fully  considered  the  project  of  these 
our  modem  Daedalists,  and  am  resolved  so  far 
to  discourage  it,  as  to  prevent  any  person  from 
flying  in  my  time.  It  would  fill  the  world  with 
innumerable  immoralities,  and  give  such  occa- 
sions for  intrigues  as  people  cannot  meet  with 
who  have  nothing  but  legs  to  carry  them.  You 
should  have  a  couple  of  lovers  make  a  midnight 
assignation  upon  the  top  of  the  monument, 
and  see  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  covered  with 
both  sexes  like  the  outside  of  a  pigeon-house. 
Nothing  would  be  more  frequent  than  to  see 
a  beau  flying  in  at  a  garret  window,  or  a  gal- 
lant giving  chace  to  his  mistress,  like  a  hawk 
after  a  lark.  There  would  be  no  walking  in  a 
shady  wood  without  springing  a  covey  of  toasts. 
The  poor  husband  could  not  dream  what  was 
doing  over  his  head.  If  he  were  jealous,  indeed, 
he  might  clip  his  wife*s  wings,  but  what  would 
this  avail  when  there  were  flocks  of  whore- 
masters  perpetually  hovering  over  his  house  ? 
What  concern  would  the  father  of  a  family  be 
in  all  the  time  his  daughter  was  upon  the  wing  ? 
Every  heiress  must  have  an  old  woman  flying 
at  her  heels.  In  short,  the  whole  air  would 
be  full  of  this  kind  o(  gibier,  as  the  French  call 
it.  I  do  allow,  with  my  correspondent,  that 
there  would  be  much  more  business  done  than 
there  is  at  present.  However,  should  he  apply 
for  such  a  patent  as  be  speaks  uf,  I  question 
not  but  there  would  be  more  petitions  out  of 
the  city  against  it,  than  ever  yet  appeared 
against  any  other  monopoly  whatsoever.  Every 
tradesman  that  cannot  keep  his  wife  a  cuacK 
oould  keep  her  a  pair  of  wings,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  she  would  be  every  morning  and 
evening  taking  the  air  with  them. 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  this  invention  in  the  influence  it 
would  have  on  love  afl'airs.  I  have  many  more 
objections  to  make  on  other  accounts;  but 
these  I  shall  defer  publishing  until  I  see  my 
friend  astride  the  dragon.  6:9* 
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imbtlo  M  mnch  ta  mydt^lf.  I  shall  not  therefore 
scruple  the  girln^  it  a  place  in  my  paper, 
which  18  dekij^ed  for  common  aie,  and  for  the 
henefit  of  the  poor  as  well  as  rich. 

«  GOOD  MR.  I RONSIDE,      CheapMe,  July  1& 

•  I  have  lately  tnartfed  a  ?ery  pretty  hody, 
who'  hein^  someCbin^  yoan|;er  and  rMrer  than 
myself,  I  was  advised  to  go  a  wooing  to  her  in 
a  finer  suit  of  clothes  than  erer  I  wore  in  my 
Jife ;  fur  I  lome  to  dress  plain,  and  suitahte  ta 
a  man  of  my  rank.  Howerer,  I  gained  her 
heart  hy  it.  f  Jpon  the  wedding  day  I  pot  ray- 
self,  according  to  custom,  hi  another  tnit,  lire- 
new,  with  silver  buttons  to  h.  I  am  so  out 
of  countenance  among  my  neighbours  upon 
being  so  fine,  that  I  heartily  wish  my  clothes 
well  worn  out.  I  fsncy  every  body  nbserves 
me  as  I  walk  the  street,  and  long  to  be  in  my 
old  plain  gear  again.  Beshles,  forsooth,  they 
have  put  me  in  a  silk  night-gown  and  a  gaucfy 
foors  cap,  and  make  me  now  and  then  stand 
in  the  window  with  it.  I  am  ashamed  to  be 
dandled  thus,  and  cannot  look  in  the  glass 
without  blushing  to  see  myself  turned  into 
such  a  pretty  little  master.  They  tell  me  I 
must  appear  in  my  wedding-suit  for  the  first 
month  at  least ;  after  which  I  am  resolved  to 
come  again  to  my  every,  day's  clothes,  for  at 
present  every  day  is  Sunday  wfth  me.  Now, 
In  my  mind,  Mr.  Ironside,  this  is  the  wrongest 
Way  of  proceeding  in  the  world.  When  a  roan*s 
person  is  new  and  unaccustomed  to  a  young 
body,  he  dues  not  want  any  thing  else  to  set 
him  off.  The  novelty  of  the  lover  has  more 
charms  than  a  wedding-suit.  I  should  think, 
therefore,  that  a  man  should  keep  his  finery 
for  the  latter  seasons  of  marriage,  and  not  begin 
to  dress  until  the  honey- moon  is  over.  1  have 
observed  at  a  lord  mayor's  foast  that  the  sweet- 
meats do  not  maliK^  their  appearance  until 
people  are  cIoyed\with  beef  and  mutton,  and 
begin  to  lose  their  stomachs.  But  instead  of 
this,  we  serve  up  delicacies  to  our  guests,  when 
their  appetites  are  keen,  and  coarse  diet  when 
their  bellies  are  full.  As  bad  as  I  hate  my 
■n».,fci,ifrrtiiganrt>f  ind  sUk^okht-eown,  f  am 


rait,  in  the  behavfoiir  •f  pet9oim  of 
After  long  ezperienee  in  the  world,  and  r». 
ieetlons  upon  nMuiklnd*  f  find  one  partioolar 
occasbn  of  m»happy  marriages,  wliic%»  ttioagh 
very  common,  is  not  very  mueb  attended  to. 
What  I  mean  is  this:  Every  man  in  the  tisaa 
of  eourUhip,  and  In  the  first  entrance  of  wi^ 
rtage,  pots  on  a  behaviour  like  my  correspoa- 
dent's  holiday  suit,  which  is  to  last  do  loiiMr 
than  until  he  is  settled  In  the  possesrioo  wf  bis 
mistress.  He  resigws  his  inelfautiows  and  mi* 
derstanding  to  her  humour  and  opinion.  He 
neither  loves  nor  hates,  nor  talks«  nor  thinks, 
in  contradkstion  to  ber%  He  k  cuntrolled  by  a 
nod,  mortified  by  a  frown,  and  transfoftad  fagr 
a  smile.  The  poor  young  UiAf  ftdk  In  love  whk 
this  supple  creature,  mid  ezpaota  of  Imn  the 
same  bebatleur  for  \)$t.  In  a  littlo  tima  she 
finds  that  he  has  a  will  of  his  own,  that  be 
pretends  to  disHka  what  she  approves,  aad  that 
instead  of  treating  her  like  a  godJesa,  he  asm 
her  like  a  woman^  What  still  makes  the  mia- 
fortune  worse,  we  find  the  most  a|jact  iad- 
lerefs  degenerate  Into  the  greatest  tynmts. 
This  natorally  fills  the  spooic  with  anUaonam 
and  discontent,  spleen  and  vapour,  wbicb»  with 
a  little  disereet  management,  owke  a  veiy 
eomfwtable  marriage.  1  veigr  much  appsw^ 
of  my  friend  Tom  Tnielove  In  tbia  paitienlar. 
Tom  made  love  to  a  woman  of  senee,  and  al» 
ways  treated  her  as  sueh^hiring  the  whale  time 
of  ooonship.  Hb  natvral  temper  and  gnod 
breeding  hindered  him  from  doiof  miy  thing 
disagreeable,  as  bis  sincerity  and  fmnkMas  of 
behaviour  made  him  converse  with  her,  bafom 
marriage^  In  the  same  manner  be  liHeiMled  to 
continue  ta  do  afterwards.  Tom  would  elten 
tell  her, '  Madam,  you  see  what  a  sort  «f  man 
1  am.  If  yoa  will  take  me  with  all  my  firalts 
about  me,  I  promise  to  mend  rather  than  grow 
wone.'  I  remember  Tom  was  onoe  hintliig  his 
dislike  of  some  little  trifle  his  mistress  bad  said 
or  done.  Upon  whioh  she  asked  him,  bow  he 
WOuKl  talk  to  her  after  marriage,  if  he  talked 
at  this  rate  befiore  ?  *  No,  madam,' aaya  Tom, 
'  I  mention  this  now  because  yew  are  at  yamr 
own  dfsfiosal  i  were  yon  at  mine  I  should  be 
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tbout  a  fertnifcbt  affo,  it  now  erected  at  fiut- 
lon's  coflfee-hottse  in  Rutsel-street,  Covent* 
farden»  where  it  opens  iU  mouth  at  all  hours 
for  the  reception  of  such  intellii^ence  as  shall 
be  thrown  into  it.  It  is  reckoned  an  excellent 
pieee  of  workmanship^  and  wm  designed  by  a 
great  hand  in  imitatkm  ol  tha  antique  ^jptiap 
lion,  the  face  of  it  being  compounded  out  of  that 
of  a  lion  and  a  wizard.  The  features  are  strong 
and  well  furrowed.  The  whiskers  are  admired 
by  all  that  hava  seen  tbefa.  It  is  planted  on 
the  western  side  of  the  ^tee-bouscb  holding 
its  paws  under  the  obiu  upon  a  box,  which 
contains  evary  thing  that  he  swallows.  He  is 
indeed  a  proper  emblem  of  knowledge  and  ae- 
tioD,  being  all  bead  and  paws,  I  need  not  ac- 
quaint my  raadecs^  that  ai|y  lk>n»  like  a  moth, 
or  book-wonn«  feeds  upon  nothing  but  paper, 
and  shall  oi4y  beg  of  them  to  diet  him  with 
wholesome  and  subsUntial  food.  I  must,  there- 
fore,  desire  that  they  wiU  not  gocge  him  either 
with  nonsense  or  obscenity ;  and  must  likewise 
iwist,  that  bb  mouth  be  not  deiled  with  scan- 
4al,  for  1  would  mot  make  use  of  him  to  revile 
tbe  bumen  species,  and  sathise  those  who  are 
has  bsttaiv.  I  shall  aeit  suflfer  him  to  worry 
•Aj  man's  reputation,  ^er  indeed  fall  00  any 
fiarson  whatsoever,  such  only  excepted  as  dis- 
grace the  name  of  this  generous  animal,  and 
under  the^  title  of  lions  contrive  the  ruin  of 
their  leUow-auioects.  I  must  desire,  lilcewise, 
Chat  intnguaie  will  not  make  a  pimp  of  my 
lion,  and  by  bis  measu  convey  their  thoughts 
In  ooa  another.  These  who  are  read  in  the 
history  of  tbe  popes  observe,  that  the  Leos  have 
been  Cbc  best,  and  tbe  Innoeenu  the  worst  of 
ithat  species,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be 
tbougbt  to  derogate  from' my  lion's  character, 
by  representing  him  as  such  a  peaceable,  good- 
natured,  well-designing  beast. 

I  intend  to  publish  once  every  week, '  the 
roarings  of  tbe  lion,'  and  hope  to  make  him 
roar  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  over  all  the  British 


If  my  correspondents  will  do  their  parts  in 
prompting  him,  and  supplying  him  with  suit- 
able provision,  I  qoestk>n  not  but  tbe  lion's 
bead  wiU  be  reckoned  tbe  best  bead  in  England. 

There  is  a  notion  generally  received  in  the 
world,  that  a  Ikm  is  a  dangerous  creature  to 
•n  women  who  are  not  virgins:  which  may 
have  given  oecnsion  to  a  foolish  report,  that 
my  lion's  jaws  are  so  contrived,  as  to  snap  tbe 
bands  pf  any  of  the  femele  sex,  who  are  not 
thus  qualified  to  approach  it  with  safety.  I  shall 
not  spend  much  time  in  exposing  the  falsity  of 
this  report,  which  I  believe  will  not  weigh  any 
thing  with  women  of  sense :  I  shall  only  say, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  the  sex  in  all  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood of  Covent-g^rden,  who  may  not  put 
her  band  in  his  month  with  tbe  same  security 
as  if  she  were  a  vestal.  However,  that  the 
faMlies  may  not  be  deterred  from  corresponding 


with  me  by  this  method,  I  mnstacqn^int  them 
that  the  coffee-man  has  a  little  daughter  of 
about  four  years  old,  who  has  been  virtuously 
educated,  and  will  lend  her  band  upou  this  oc- 
casion to  any  lady  that  shall  desire  it  of  her. 

In  the  mean  time  I  must  further  acquaint  my 
fair  readers,  that  I  have  thoughts  of  making 
a  further  provision  for  them  at  my  ingenious 
friend  Mr.  Motteux's,  or  at  Cortioelli's,  ur  some 
other  place  frequented  by  the  wits  and  beauties 
of  tbe  sex.  As  I  have  here  a  lion's  head  for 
tbe  meu,  I  shall  there  erect  a  uuiconi's  head 
for  tbe  ladies,  and  will  so  contrive  it,  that  they 
may  put  in  their  intelligence  at  the  top  of  the 
horn,  which  shall  convey  it  into  a  little  re- 
ceptacle at  the  bottom  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose. Out  of  these  two  magazines  I  shall 
supply  the  town  from  time  to  time,  with  whs* 
may  tend  to  their  edification,  and  at  the  sauit 
time,  carry  on  an  epistolary  correspondence 
between  the  two  beads,  not  a  little  beueficial 
both  to  the  public  add  to  myself.  As  both  these 
monsters  will  be  very  insatiable,  and  devour 
great  quantities  of  paper,  there  will  no  small 
use  redound  from  them  to  that  manufacture 
in  particular. 

The  folk)wing  letter  having  been  left  with 
tbe  keeper  of  the  liun,  with  a  request  from  the 
writer  that  it  may  be  tbe  first  morsel  which 
is  put  into  his  miouth,  I  shall  communicate  it 
tQ  the  public  as  it  came  to  my  hand,  without 
examining  whether  it  be  proper  nourishment, 
as  I  Intend  to  do  for  the  future 

•  MR.  OUARPIAN, 
'  Your  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  improve  the  charms  of 
the  fair  sex,  by  exposing  their  dress  whenever 
it  launched  into  extremities.  Among  the  rest, 
the  great  petticoat  came  under  bis  considera- 
tion, but  in  contradiction  to  whatever  he  has 
said,  they  still  resolutely  persist  in  this  fashion. 
The  form  of  their  bottom  is  not,  I  confess,  al- 
together the  same ;  for  whereas  before  it  was 
of  an  orbicular  make,  they  now  look  as  if  th^ 
were  pressed,  so  that  they  seem  to  deny  access 
to  any  part  but  the  middle.  Many  are  the  in- 
conveniences that  accrue  to  her  majesty's  loving 
subjects  from  tbe  said  petticoats,  as  hurtiug 
men's  shins,  sweeping  down  the  wares  of  in- 
dustrious females  in  tbe  streets,  &c.  1  saw  a 
young  lady  fall  down  the  other  day  ^  and  be- 
lieve me,  sir,  she  very  much  resembled  an 
oveKurned  bell  without  a  clapper.  Many  other 
disasters  1  could  tell  you  of,  that  befall  them- 
selves,  as  well  as  others,  by  means  of  this  un- 
wieldy garment.  1  wish,  Mr.  Quardian,  you 
would  join  with  me  in  showing  your  dislike  of 
such  a  monstrous  fashion,  and  I  hope  when  the 
ladies  see  it  is  tbe  opinion  of  two  of  the  wisest 
men  in  England,  they  will  be  convinced  of 
their  folly.  *  I  am.  Sir, 

'  your  daily  reader  and  admirer. 
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f iifcnkun  par  materia —  Ju».  S  tu  k  L5i* 

A  tniat  eqaal  to  the  Ml^ect. 

When  I  read  rules  of  criticism  I  immediately 
incuiire  miter  the  works  of  the  author  who  has 
written  them,  aud  by  that  means  discover  what 
it  is  be  likes  in  a  composition ;  fur  there  is  no 
question  but  every  man  aims  at  least,  at  what 
he  thinks  beautiful  in  others.  If  I  6nd  by  his 
own  manner  of  writing  that  he  is  heavy  and 
tasteless,  I  throw  aside  bis  criticisms  with  a 
secret  indi|^tiou,  to  see  a  man  without  genius 
or  politeness  dictating  to  the  world  on  subjects 
wl^ch  I  find  are  above  his  reach. 

If  the  critic  has  published  nothing  but  rules 
and  observations  in  criticism,  I  then  consider 
whether  there  be  a  propriety  and  elegance  in 
his  thoughts  and  words,  clearness  and  delicacy 
in  his  remarks,  wit  and  good  breeding  in  his 
raillery ;  but  if  in  the  place  of  all  these,  I  find 
nothing  but  dogmatical  stupidity,  I  must  beg 
such  a  writer's  pardon  if  I  have  no  manner  of 
deference  for  his  judgment,  and  refuse  to  con- 
form myself  to  bis  taste. 

'  So  Macer  and  Mnndnngns  »chool  the  limes, 
And  write  in  rugged  pruK  the  Bofler  rules  of  rhymes. 
Well  do  they  play  the  careful  critic**  part, 
InsCrncting  doably  by  their  matchlrss  art : 
RulM  for  good  verse  they  ftrst  with  pains  indite, 
llicn  show  as  what  are  bad  by  what  they  wri'e.' 

Mr.  Congri'vc  to  Sir  R.  Temple. 

The  greatest  critics  among  the  ancients  are 
those  who  Lave  the  most  excelled  in  all  other 
kinds  of  composition,  and  have  shown  the 
height  of  good  writing  even  in  the  precepts 
which  they  have  given  for  it. 

Among  the  moderns,  likewise,  no  critic  has 
ever  pleased,  or  been  looked  upon  as  authentic, 
who  did  not  show  by  his  practice  that  he  was 
a  master  of  the  theory.  I  have  now  one  before 
me,  who,  after  having  given  many  proofs  of 
his  performances  both  in  poetry  and  prose, 
obliged  the  world  with  several  critical  works. 
The  author  I  mean  is  Strada.  His  prolusion 
on  the  style  of  the  most  famous  among  the  an- 
cient Latin  poets  who  are  extant,  and  have 
written  in  epic  verse,  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining, as  well  as  the  most  just  pieces  of  cri- 
ticism that  I  have  ever  read  :  I  shall  make  the 
plan  of  it  the  subject  of  this  day's  paper. 

It  is  commonly  known  that  pope  Leo  the 
Tenth  was  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  used 
to  be  present  at  the  performances,  conversa- 
tions, and  disputes,  of  ail  the  most  polite  wri- 
ters of  his  time.  Upon  this  bottom,  Strada 
founds  the  following  narrative:  When  this 
pope  was  at  bis  villa,  that  stood  upon  an  emi- 
nence on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  poets 
contrived  the  following  pageant  or  machine 
for  his  entertainment:  They  made  a  huge 
floating  mountain,  that  was  split  at  the  top, 
in  imitation  of  Parnassus.    There  were  several 


marks  on  it,  that  distinguished  ft  for  the  ha- 
bitation of  heroic  poets.  Of  all  the  muses 
Calliope  only  made  her' appearance.  It  was 
covered  up  and  down  with  groves  of  laurel. 
Pegasus  appeared  hanging  off  the  skle  of  a  rock, 
with  a  fountain  running  from  his  heel.  '  This 
floating  Pftmassus  fell  down  the  river  to  the 
sound  of  trumpets,  and  in  a  kind  of  epic  mea- 
sure, for  it  was  rowed  forward  by  six  huge 
wheels,  three  on  each  side,  that  by  their  con- 
stant motkm  carried  on  the  machine,  until  it 
arrived  before  the  pope's  villa. 

The  representatives  of  the  andent  poets  were 
disposed  in  stations  suitable  to  thdr  respective 
characters.  Statins  was  potted  on  the  highest 
of  the  two  summits,  which  was  fMhioned  in 
the  form  of  a  predpice,  and  hung  over  the  rest 
of  the  mountain  in  a  dreadful  manner,  to  that 
people  regarded  hhn  with  the  same  terror  and 
curiosity  as  they  look  upon  a  daring  rope- 
dancer,  whom  thej  expect  to  fall  every  nio>> 
ment. 

Claudfan  was  seated  on  the  other  looimit, 
which  was  lower,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
smooth  and  even  than  the  former.  It  was  ob- 
served likewise  to  be  nipre  barren,  and  to  prcK 
duce,  on  some  spots  of  it,  plants  that  arc 
unknown  to  Italy,  and  such  as  the  gardenen 
call  exotics. 

Lucretius  was  very  busy  about  the  roots  of 
the  mountains*  being  wholly  intent  upon  the 
motion  and  management  of  the  machine  which 
was  under  his  conduct,  and  was  indeed  of  bb 
invention.  He  was  sometimes  so  engaged 
among  the  wheels,  and  covered  with  machi- 
nery, that  not  above  half  the  poet  appeared  to 
the  spectators,  though  at  other  timet,  by  the 
working  of  the  engines,  he  was  raised  up,  and 
became  as  conspicuous  as  any  of  the  brother- 
hood. 

Ovid  did  not  settle  in  any  particular  place, 
but  ranged  over  all  Parnassus  with  great  nim- 
blencss  and  activity.  But  as  be  did  not  mudi 
care  for  the  toil  and  pains  that  were  requisite 
to  climb  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  he  was  ge- 
nerally roving  about  the  bottom  of  it. 

But  there  was  none  who  was  placed  in  a  more 
eminent  station,  and  had  a  greater  prospect 
under  him  than  Lucan.  He  vaulted  upon 
Pegasus  with  all  the  heat  and  intrepidity  of 
youth,  and  seemed  desirous  of  mounting  into 
the  clouds  upon  the  back  of  him.  But  as  the 
hinder  feet  of  the  horse  stuck  to  the  mountain 
while  the  body  reared  up  in  the  air,  the  poet 
with  great  difficulty  kept  himself  from  sliding 
off  his  back,  insomuch  that  the  people  often 
gave  him  for  gone,  and  cried  out  every  now 
and  then  that  he  was  tumbling. 

iVirgil,  with  great  modesty  in  his  looks,  was 
seated  by  Calliope,  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation 
of  laurels  which  grew  thick  about  him,  and  al- 
most covered  him  with  their  shade.  He  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  seen  in  this  retirement 
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but  thi^t  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  Calliope, 
without  seeing  Virgil  at  the  same  time. 

This  poetical  masquerade  was  no  sooner  ar- 
rived before  the  pope's  Tilla,  but  they  received 
an  invitation  to  land,  which  they  did  accord- 
ingly. The  hall  prepared  for  their  reception 
was  filled  with  an  audience  of  the  greatest 
eminence  for  quality  and  politeness.  The  poets 
took  their  places,  and  repeated  each  of  them 
a  poem,  written  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  those 
immortal  authors  whom  they  represented.  The 
subject  of  these  several  poems,  with  the  judge- 
ment passed  upon  each  of  them,  may  be  an 
agreeable  entertainment  for  another  day's 
paper.  t> 
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-Ridioulamacri 


Fortius  et  jneliiu- 


Ror,  LlD.  1.  Sat.x.14. 


A  Jest  in  scorn  polnU  oat,  and  biu  the  thing 
More  home,  than  the  moroscat  satire's  sting. 

Thbrb  are  many  little  enormities  in  the 
world  which  our  preachers  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  removed ;  but  at  the  same  time  dare 
not  meddle  with  them,  for  fear  of  betraying 
the  dignity  of  the  pulpit.  Should  they  recom- 
mend the  tucker  in  a  pathetic  discourse,  their 
audiences  would  be  apt  to  laugh  out.  1  knew 
a  parish,  where  the  top  woman  of  it  used  al» 
ways  to  appear  with  a  patch  upon  some  part 
of  her  forehead.  The  good  man  of  the  place 
preached  at  it  with  great  zeal  for  aloMMt  a 
twelvemonth  ;  but  instead  of  fetching  out  the 
spot  which  he  perpetually  aimed  at,  he  only 
got  the  uame  of  Parson  Patch  for  his  pafns. 
Another  is  to  this  day  called  by  the  name  of 
Doctor  Topknot,  for  reasons  of  the  same  na- 
ture. I  remember  the  clergy  during  the  time 
of  Cromwell's  usurpation,  were  very  much 
taken  up  in  reforming  the  female  world,  and 
showing  the  vanity  of  those  outward  orna- 
ments in  which  the  sex  so  much  delights.  I 
have  heard  a  whole  sermon  against  a  white- 
wash, and  have  known  a  coloured  riband  made 
the  mark  of  the  unconverted.  The  clei^  of 
the  present  age  are  not  transported  with  these 
.ndiscreet  fervours,  as  knowing  that  it  is  hard 
for  a  reformer  to  avoid  ridicule,  when  he  is 
severe  upon  subjects  which  are  rather  apt  to 
produce  mirth  thaii  seriousness.  For  this  reason 
I  look  upon  myself  to  be  of  great  use  to  these 
good  men.  While  they  are  employed  in  ex- 
tirpating mortal  sins,  and  crimes  of  a  higher 
nature,  I  should  be  glad  to  rally  the  world  out 
of  indecencies  and  venial  transgressions.  While 
the  doctor  is  curing  distempers  that  have  the 
appearance  of  danger  or  death  in  them,  the 
merry-andrew  has  hb  separate  packet  for  the 
megrims  and  tooth- ache. 
Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  premise  before 
'  resume  the  subject  which  I  have  already 


bandied,  I  mean  the  naked  boaoms  of  our 
British  ladies.  I  hope  they  will  not  take  it  ill 
of  me,  if  I  still  beg  that  they  will  be  covered. 
I  shall  here  present  them  with  a  letter  on  that 
particular,  as  it  was  yesterday  oonveyed  to  me 
through  the  lion's  mouth.  It  comes  from  a 
quaker,  and  is  as  follows : 

«  MESTOR  IRONSIDE, 

*  Our  friends  like  thee.  We  rejoice  to  find 
thou  beginnest  to  have  a  glimmering  of  the 
light  in  thee.  We  shall  pray  for  thee,  (hat 
thou  mayest  be  more  and  more  enlightened, 
l^ou  gpvest  good  advice  to  the  women  of  this 
world  to  clothe  themselves  like  uufeo  our 
friends,  and  not  to  expose  their  fleshly  tempta- 
tions, for  it  is  against  the  record.  Thy  lion 
is  a  good  lion  ;  he  roareth  loud,  and  is  heard 
a  great  way,  even  unto  the  sink  of  Babylon  ! 
for  the  scarlet  whore  is  governed  by  the  voioe 
of  thy  lion.    Look  on  his  order. 

*'  Rome,  July  B,  17 13.  A  placard  is  published 
here,  forbidding  women  of  whatsoever  quality 
to  go  with  naked  breasts  ;  and  the  priests  are 
ordered  not  ta  admit  the  transgressors  of  this 
law  to  confession,  nor  to  communion,  neither 
are  they  to  enter  the  cathedrals,  under  severe 
penalties." 

'  These  lines  are  faithfully  copied  from  the 
nightly  paper,  with  this  title  written  over  it, 
"  The  Evening  Post,  from  Saturday,  July  the 
eighteenth,  (o  Tuesday,  July  the  twenty-first.'* 

*  Seeing  thy  lion  is  obeyed  at  this  distance, 
we  hope  the  foolish  women  in  thy  own  country 
will  listen  to  thy  admonitions.  Otherwise  thou 
art  desired  to  make  him  still  roar  till  all  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  shall  tremble.  I  must 
again  repeat  unto  thee,  friend  Nestor,  the 
whole  brotherhood  have  great  hopes  of  thee, 
and  expect  to  see  thee  so  inspired  with  the 
light,  as  thou  mayest  speedily  become  a  great 
preacher  of  the  word.     I  wish  it  heartily. 

•  Thine, 
'  in  every  thing  that  is  praise-worthy, 
Tom's  coffee-house,  in  Birchiu- 
Unc,  Uie  «d  day  of  the  monUi       •  TOM  TREMB  LE.» 
called  Jaly. 

It  happens  very  oddly  that  the  pope  and 
I  should  have  the  same  thoughts  much  about 
the  same  time.  My  enemies  will  be  apt  to  say, 
that  we  hold  a  correspondence  together,  and 
act  by  concert  in  this  matter.  Let  that  be  as 
it  will,  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  join  with  his 
holiness  in  those  particulars  which  are  indif- 
ferent between  us,  especially  when  it  is  for  the 
reformation  of  the  finer  half  of  mankind.  We 
are  both  of  us  about  the  same  age,  and  consider 
this  fashion  in  the  same  view.  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  able  to  resist  his  bull  and  my  lion. 
I  am  only  afraid  that  our  ladies  will  take  oc- 
casion from  hence  to  show  their  zeal  for  the 
protestant  religion,  and  pretend  to  expose  their 
naked  bosoms  (^i||^  appositk>n  to  popery. 
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Can  pli  DHi  snnt OM,  Met.  LVb,  vflLTSlA  ' 

The  good  are  Heaven's  pecollar  care. 

Loosmo  over  Um  kle  editien  ai  montieur 
fioUetu's  works,  I  was  very  noch  pleaMd  with 
the  article  which  he  has  added  to  his  notes  oo 
Uie  translation  of  Longinus.  He  there  tells 
us,  that  the  sublime  in  writinf^  rises  either 
from  the  nobleness  of  the  thought,  the  mag- 
nifieenee  of  the  words,  or  the  harmonious  and 
lively  torn  of  the  phrase,  and  that  the  perfect 
sablime  arises  from  all  these  three  hi  conjunc- 
tion together.  He  prcxluces  an  instance  of 
this  perfect  sublime  in  four  verses  from  the 
Athalia  of  monsieur  Racine.  When  Abner, 
one  of  the  chief  ofllcers  of  the  court,  represenU 
to  Joad  the  high-priest,  that  the  queen  was 
incensed  against  him,  the  high-priest,  not  in 
the  least  terrified  at  the  news,  returns  this 
answer: 

'  Cdaiqoiinci.aDfrSAaAlaflireordesllola, 
S9ait  aoad  det  m^cliaiu  arr£ter  Ics  complots. 
Sounis  avBc  respeet  4  la  Tolont^  latale. 
J«  craiM  Dlea,  cter  AbMcr,  et  o^ai  peiat  d'anlMcnini.' 

'  He  who  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  knows 
also  how  to  check  the  designs  of  the  ungodly. 
I  submit  myself  with  reverence  to  his  holy  will. 
O  Abner,  I  fear  my  God,  and  I  fear  none  but 
him.*  Such  a  thought  gives  no  less  a  sublimity 
to  human  nature,  than  it  does  to  good  writing. 
This  religious  fear,  when  it  is  produced  by  just 
apprehensions  of  a  divine  power,  naturally 
overlooks  all  human  greatness  that  stands  in 
competition  with  it,  and  extinguishes  every 
other  terror  that  can  settle  itself  in  the  heart 
of  man  ;  it  lessens  and  contracts  the  figure  of 
the  most  exalted  person ;  it  disarms  the  tyrant 
and  executioner  $  and  represents  to  our  minds 
the  most  enraged  and  the  most  powerful  as 
altogether  harmless  and  impotent. 

There  Is  no  true  fortitude  which  is  not 
founded  upon  this  fear,  as  there  is  no  other 
principle  of  so  settled  and  Axed  a  nature. 
Courage  that  grows  from  eonstitution  very 
often  forsakes  a  man  when  he  has  occasion  for 
It ;  and  when  it  is  only  a  kind  of  instinct  in 
the  soul,  breaks  out  on  all  occasions  without 
judgment  or  discretion.  That  courage  which 
proceeds  from  tbe  sense  of  our  duty,  and  from 
the  fear  of  offending  him  that  made  us,  acts 
always  in  a  uniform  manner,  and  according  to 
tbe  dictates  of  right  reason. 

What  can  the  man  fear,  who  takes  care  in 
all  bis  actions  to  please  a  being  that  is  omni- 
potent? A  being  who  is' able  to  crush  all  his 
adversaries  ?  A  being  that  can  divert  any  mis- 
fortune from  befalling  him,  or  turn  any  sueh 
misfortune  to  his  advantage  ?  The  person  who 
lives  with  this  constant  and  habitual  regard  to 
the  great  superintendant  of  the  world,  is  indeed 
sure  that  ro  real  evil  can  come  into  his  lot< 


Blessings  wmj  appear  under  tbe  shape  of  pains, 
losses,  and  disappointments ;  but  let  him  have 
patience,  and  he  will  see  them  in  their  proper 
figures.  Dangers  may  threaten  him,  but  be 
may  rest  satisfied  that  they  will  either  not 
reach  him ;  or  that,  if  they  do,  th^  will  be  tbe 
instruments  of  good  to  him.  In  short,  he  may 
look  upon  all  crosses  and  accidents,  sufferings 
and  afflictions,  as  means  which  are  made  uae 
of  to  bring  him  to  happiness.  This  is  even  the 
worst  of  that  man's  condition  whose  mind  is 
possessed  with  tbe  habitual  fear  of  which  1  am 
now  speaking.  But  it  very  often  happens, 
that  those  which  appear  evils  in  our  own  eyes. 
appear  also  as  such  to  bim  who  has  human 
nature  under  his  care ;  in  which  case  they  are 
certainly  averted  from  the  person  who  has 
made  himself  by  this  virtue  an  otject  of  divine 
favour.  Histories  are  full  of  instances  of  this 
nature,  where  men  of  virtue  have  had  ex- 
tiaordinary  escapes  out  of  such  dangers  as 
have  enclosed  them,  and  which  have  seemed 
inevitable. 

There  Is  no  example  of  this  kind  In  pagan 
history  which  more  pleases  me,  than  that  wbidi 
is  recorded  in  the  life  of  Timoleon.  This  ex- 
traordinary man  was  fiunous  for  referring  all 
his  sueoesses  to  Providence.  Cornelius  Nepoe 
acquaints  us  that  be  had  ia  bis  house  a  private 
ohapel,  in  which  he  used  to  pay  his  devotions 
to  the  goddess  who  represented  Providence 
among  the  heathens.  I  think  no  nan  was 
ever  more  distlagiiished  by  tbe  deity  whom 
he  Mindly  worshipped,  thnn  the  great  person 
I  am  speaking  of,  in  several  occurrenees  of  his 
hiie,  but  particularly  in  the  following  one 
which  I  shall  relate  oat  of  Plutareh. 

Three  penoos  had  entered  into  a  oonspirMy 
to  assassinate  THnoleon,  as  he  was  offering  vp 
his  devotions  in  a  certain  temple.  Ia  order  to 
it,  they  took  their  several  stands  in  the  most 
oonvenicnt  plaees  for  their  purpose.  As  they 
were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  put  their 
design  in  execution,  a  stranger  having  observed 
one  of  tbe  conspirators,  fell  upon  bim  and  slew 
him.  Upon  which  the  other  two,  thinking 
their  plot  had  been  discovered,  threw  them- 
selves at  Timoleon's  feet,  and  eenfieased  tbe 
whole  matter.  This  stranger,  upon  esamina* 
tion,  was  (bund  to  have  understood  nothing  of 
the  intended  assassination  {  but  having  several 
years  before  had  a  brother  killed  by  the  oon- 
spirator,  whom  be  here  put  to  death,  and  hav 
iug  till  now  sought  in  vaia  for  an  opportunity 
of  revenge,  be  chanced  to  meet  the  mufderer 
in  tbe  temple,  who  had  planted  himself  there 
for  the  above-mentioned  purpose.  Phitarcfa 
cannot  forbear  on  this  occasion,  speaking  with 
a  kind  of  rapture  on  tbe  schemes  of  Providenoe ; 
which,  in  this  particular,  had  so  contrived  it, 
that  tbe  stranger  should,  for  so  great  a  space 
of  time,  be  debarred  tbe  means  of  doing  justioe 
to  bis  brother,  until  by  the  same  bk»w  that 
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revenged  the  death  of  one  innocent  nan,  be 
preserved  the  life  of  another. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  wonder  that  a 
man  of  Tirooleon*B  religion,  should  have  his 
intrepidity  and  Annness  of  nnind ;  or  that  he 
should  be  distinguished  by  such  a  detiverance 
as  I  hare  here  related.  %y> 


No:  lit.]   Jlfbnf%,  July  fT,  1713. 


— —  Lu«kor  Infsnl 

Venter 

Witty  want. 


Pers,  Prol.  ver.  10. 
Dryden, 

1  AM  very  weH  pleased  to  And  that  my  Hon 
has  given  tiieh  universal  content  to  all  chat 
have  seen  him.  He  has  had  a  greater  number 
of  visitants  than  any  «f  his  brotherhood  in  the 
tower.  1  this  morning  examined  his  foaw, 
where  among  much  otb^r  food  I  fomid  the 
follow^  delicious  morsels. 

'  7>  Nttior  Ifwuidet  E$q* 

•  MR  GUARDTAW, 

'  1  am«  daity-pemser  otymn  paperi*  i  have 
read  over  and  over  yoar  discourse  eonoeming 
the  tucker ;  as  Itkewise  yoar  paper  •(  Tbvrs- 
day  the  sixteenth  instant,  in  which  you  say  it 
is  your  intention  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  ever 
eveiy  part  of  the  female  sex,  and  to  regulate 
them  from  head  to  fbot.  Now,  sir,  being  by 
profession  a  maatua-maker,  wbo  am  employed 
fay  the  tnost  fashionable  ladies  aibout  town, 
I  am  admitted  to  tbem  freely  et  all  hours; 
and  seeing  tbem  both  drest  and  uodrest,  1 
think  there  is  no  person  better  qoaMed  than 
myself  to  serve  you  (if  your  honour  pleases) 
in  the  nature  of  a  lioness.  I  am  in  the  whole 
secret  of  their  fafibioa  ;  and  If  jvol  think  At 
to  entertain  me  In  tliis  character,  I  win  have 
a  constant  watch  over  them,  and  doubt  not 
I  ehftll  send  yeci  from  time  to  tkne  saob  private 
Intelligence,  as  you  will  And  of  use  to  you  in 
your  future  papers. 

'  Sir,  tbistwing  a  new  proposal,  I  hope  you 
will  not  let  me  lose  the  beneftt  of  it;  but  ttwt 
you  wiH  Arst  hear  me  roar  before  you  treat  with 
any  body  else.  As  a  sample  of  asy  intended 
services*  I  give  you  this  timely  notice  of  aif 
Improvement  you  wlH  shortly  see  In  the  ea* 
posing  of  the  female  chest,  wWcb,  te  diHanae 
of  your  gravity,  is  going  to  be  unoovarad  yet 
more  and  more ;  so  that,  to  tell  yoa  truly, 
Mr.  Ironside,  I  am  in  some  fsar  lest  my  pro- 
fession should  in  a  little. time  beeoma  whoHy 
oiinecessary.  I  most  here  eaplito  to  ^ou  a 
•mall  covering,  if  1  may  call  it  sa,  or  ratber 
an  ornament  for  the  neck, -which  you  have  not 
vet  taken  notice  of.  This  consists  of  a  narrow 
lace,  or  a  small  skirt  of  fine  ru€Bed  Kneo,  which 
runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  ttays  before, 
and  crosses  the  breasts,  without  rising  to  the 
shoulders ;  and  being,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the 


tucker  yet  kept  in  use,  is  tberefDfe,  by  a  par 
ticular  name,  called  the  modesty-piece.  Now 
sir,  what  I  have  to  communicate  to  yon  .at 
present  is,  that  at  a  krte  meeting  of  the  strip- 
ping  ladies,  in  which  were  present  several  emi. 
nent  toasts  and  beauties,  it  was  resolved  for 
the  future  to  lay  the  modiesty-piieoe  wholly 
aside.  It  is  hitended  at  the  same  time  te  lower 
the  sta3rs  considerably  before,  and  nothing  but 
the  unsettled  weather  has  hindered  this  design 
from  being  already  put  In  execution.  Some 
fow  indeed  objected  to  this  last  improvement, 
but  were  overruled  by  the  KSt,  who  alleged  it 
was  their  intentk>n,  as  they  ingeniously  ex- 
pressed it,  to  level  their  breast-works  entirely, 
and  to  trust  to  no  defence  but  their  own  virtue. 
*  *  I  am  Sir, 
(if  you  please)  your  secret  servant, 

*  LBONILLA  FrGL£AF.* 
•  DEAR  SIR, 

'  As  by  name,  and  duty  bounds  I  yesterday 
brought  in  a  prey  of  paper  for  my  patron's 
dinner;  but  by  the  forwardness  of  his  paws, 
be  seemed  roady  to  put  it  into  his  own  mouth, 
which  does  not  enough  resemble  itfr^iototypes, 
whose  throats  are  open  sepulchres.  I  assuro 
you,  sir,  utiless  he  gapes  wider  he  wAl  sooner 
be  felt  than  beard.    Witness  my  hand, 

^  JACKALL.' 
*  To  Nestor  Jronside,  Esq. 

«  SAGE -NESTOR. 

*  Lions  being  esteenoed  by  aaturallats  the 
most  generous  of  beasts,  the  noble  and  ma- 
.festic  appearance  tbey  make  in  poetry,  wherein 
they  so  often  represent  the  hero  htnMelf,  made 
me  always  ttnnk  that  name  very  lU  applied 
to  a  profligate  set  of  men,  at  present  goinir 
about  eeekhig  whom  to  devour :  and  though 
I  cannot  bat  acquiesce  in  your  account  of  the 
derivation  of  that  title  to  them,  it  is  with  great 
satisfaction  I  hear  you  are  about  to  restans 
them  to  their  former  dlgwity,  by  pvodaeing 
one  of  that  species  ao  public  spirit,  as  to 
roar  for  reformation  of  manners.  '*  I  will 
roar,*'  snys  the  clown  in  Shahespear,  ''  that 
it  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  ase ; 
I  will  roar,  that  1  wiH  make  the  4akm  aay. 
Let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again."  Sueh 
success,  and  such  applause,  I  do  not  question 
but  your  Uau  wUl  meet  whh,  wfaftst,  like  that 
of  SanvpBun,  bis  strength  shall  bring  forth 
sweetness,  and  bis  entrails  abound  with  honey. 

*  At  the  same  time  that  I  congratulate  with 
the  republie-of  beasts  upon  this  honour  done  to 
their  king,  <  must  condole  with  as  poor  mov'^ 
tals,  who  by  distance  of  place  are  rendered  in* 
capable  of  paying  oar  respects  to  Ima,  with  the 
same  assiduity  as  those  wbo  are  ushered  into 
his  presence  by  the  discreet  Mr.  Button.  Upoft 
this  acdount,  Mr.  Ironskle,  I  am  become  a 
suitor  to  youy  to  constitute  an  out-riding  lion ; 
or,  if  you  please,  a  jaokall  or  two.  to  receive 
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and  'f«mit  our  bonage  in  m  more  fMuticuUr 
mumer  tlMn  it  bitberto  provided.  As  it  is, 
our  tenden  of  duty  every  now  and  tben  mis- 
carry by  tbe  way;  at  least  tbe  natural  self- 
love  tbat  makes  us  unwillioi;  to  tbink  aoy 
thinf  tbat  comes  from  us  wortby  of  contempt, 
inclintt  ut  to  believe  so.  Metbinks  it  were 
likewise  necessary  to  specify,  by  wbat  means 
a 'present  from  a  fair  band  may  reacb  bis 
brindled  nu^esty ;  tbe  place  of  bis  residence 
being  very  unfit  for  m  lady's  personal  appear- 
ance. *  1  am 

'  your  most  constant  reader, 

'  and  admirer, 

•  N.  R.' 
«  DEAR  NESTOR, 

'  It  Is  a  well  known  proverb  in  a  certain  part 
of  tbis  kingdom,  '*  Love  me,  love  my  d<)g  ;*' 
and  I  bope  you  will  take  it  as  a  mark  of  my 
respect  for  your  person,  tbat  1  bere  bring  a  bit 
for  your  lion.'  **• 

What  follows  being  secret  bistory,  it  will  be 
printed  in  other  papers  •,  wherein  tbe  lion  will 
publish  bis  private  intelligence.  e^ 


#»#»»^#<»|*^^#»»^|*^»**■^*■ 
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poctaram  vealet  nuuiat,  mucUlo  qiUB 

Stt  milil Bor,  Ub.USai.  iv.  14L 

A  band  of  poeu  to  my  aid  111  call. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  shows  tbe 
want  of  taste  and  discernment  in  a  writer  than 
the  decrying  of  any  author  in  gross ;  especially 
of  an  author  who  has  been  the  admiration  of 
multitudes,  and  that  (eo  in  several  ages  of  tbe 
world.  '  Tbis  however  is  tbe  general  practice 
of  all  illiterate  and  undistinguisbing  critics. 
Because  Homer  and  Virgil  and  Sophocles  have 
been  commended  by  tbe  learned  of  all  times, 
every  scribbler  who  has  no  relish  of  their  beau- 
ties, gives  himself  an  air  of  rapture  when  be 
speaks  of  them.  But  as  he  praises  these  he 
knows  not  why,  there  are  others  whom  he 
depreciates  with  tbe  same  vehemence,  and 
upon  tbe  same  account.  We  may  see  after 
what  a  different  manner  Strada  proceeds  in 
bis  Judgment  on  the  Latin  poets ;  for  I  intend 
to  publish  in  this  paper  a  continuation  of  tbat 
prolusion  which  was  the  subject  of  tbe  last 
Thursday.  1  shall  therefore  give  my  reader  a 
short  account  in  prose,  of  every  poem  which 
was  produced  in  tbe  learned  assembly  there 
described  ;  and  if  he  is  thoroughly  conversant 
in  the  works  of  those  ancient  authors,  be  will 
see  with  bow  much  judgment  every  subject  is 
adapted  to  tbe  poet  who  makes  use  of  it,  and 
with  how  much  delicacy  every  particular  poet's 
way  of  writing  is  characterised  in  tbe  censure 
that  is  passed  upon  it.  Lucan's  representative 
was  the  first  who  recited  before  that  august 
assembly.  As  Lucau  was  a  Spaniard,  bis  potu) 
does  honour  to  tbat  nation,  which  at  the  &ame 


time  makes  tbe  romantic  braveiy  in  the  hen 
of  it  more  probable. 

Alphonso  was  the  governor  of  a  town  invested 
by  the  Moors.  Duriug  the  blockade  they  naade 
his  only  son  their  prisoner,  whom  tbey  brought 
before  tbe  walls,  and  exposed  to  his  father's 
sights  threateniog  to  put  him  to  death  if  he 
did  not  immediately  give  up  the  town.  The 
father  tells  them  if  he  had  a  hundred  sons  be 
would  rather  see  them  all  perish,  than  do  an 
ill  action,  or  betray  bis  coii^ntry.  *  But,*  savs 
be,  '  if  you  take  a  pleasure  in  destroying  the 
innocent,  you  may  do  it  if  you  please :  behold 
a  sword  for  your  purpose.'  Upon  which  be 
threw  bis  swurd  from  ,the  wall,  returned  to  his 
palace,  and  was  able,  at  such  a  juncture,  to  sit 
down  to  the  repast  which  was  prepared  for 
him.  He  was  soon  raised  by  the  shouts  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  cries  of  the  besieged.  Upou 
returning  again  to  the  walls,  he  saw  his  sou 
lying  in  tbe  pangs  of  death ;  but  far  from  be- 
traying any  weakness  at  such  a  spectacle,  he 
upbraids  bis  friends  [for  their  sorrow,  and  re- 
turns to  finish  his  repast. 

Upon  the  recital  of  this  story,  which  is  ex- 
quisitely drawn  up  in  Lucan's  spirit  and  Ian 
guage,  tbe  whole  assembly  declared  their  opi- 
nion of  Lucan  in  a  confused  murmur.  The 
poem  was  praised  or  censured  according  to 
the  prejudices  which  every  one  had  conceived 
in  favour  or  disadvantage  of  tbe  author.  These 
were  so  very  great,  tbat  some  had  placed  him, 
in  their  opinions,  above  tbe  highest,  and  others 
beneath  the  lowest  of  tbe  Latin  poets.  Must 
of  them,  however,  agreed,  tbat  Lucan's  genius 
was  wonderfully  great,  but  at  tbe  same  time 
too  haughty  and  headstrong  to  be  governed 
hy  art,  and  that  his  style  was  like  his  genius, 
learned,  bold,  and  lively,  but  withal  too  tra- 
gical and  blustering.  In  a  word,  tbat  be  chese 
rather  a  great  than  a  just  reputation ;  to  which 
they  added,  that  he  was  tbe  first  of  tbe  Latm 
poets  who  deviated  from  the  purity  of  tbe 
Roman  language. 

Tbe  representative  of  Lucretius  told  the 
assembly,  that  they  should  soon  be  sensible  of 
the  difference  between  a  poet  who  was  a  native 
of  Rome,  and  a  stranger  who  bad  been  adopted 
into  it :  after  which  he  entered  upon  his  sub- 
ject, which  I  find  exhibited  to  my  band  in  m 
speculation  of  one  of  my  predecessors.* 

Strada,  in  the  person  of  Lucretius,  i^ves  an 
account  of  a  chimerical  correspondence  be- 
tween two  friends,  by  the  help  of  a  certain 
loadstone,  which  had  such  a  virtue  in  it,  that 
if  it  touched  two  several  needles,  when  one  of 
tbe  needles  so  touched  began  to  move,  tbe 
other,  though  at  never  so  great  a  distance, 
moved  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
manner.  He  tells  us,  that  two  friends»  being 
each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of  these  needle^ 

*  Sx  S|K.aaUt» ,  No.  Sil. 
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made  a  kind  «f  dial-plate,  inscrlbiDg  it  witb 
he  four.aiid-twenty  letters,  io  the  tame  man- 
ner as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marlci^  upuo 
the  ordinary  dial-plate.  Then  they  fixed  one 
of  the  needles  on  each  of  these  plates  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  could  move  round  without 
impediment,  so  as  to  touch  any  of  the  lour- and- 
twenty  letters.  Upon  their  separatincf  from 
one  another  into  distant  countries,  they  agreed 
to  withdraw  themselves  punctually  into  their 
closets  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  d^y,  and  to 
converse  with  one  another  by  means  of  this 
their  iuvention.  Aecordingly,  when  they  were 
some  hundred  miles  asunder,  each  of  them 
shut  himself  up  in  his  closet  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  immediately  cast  his  eyes  upon 
his  dial-plate*  If  he  bad  a  mind  to  write  any 
thing  to  his  friend,  he  directed  bis  needle  to 
every  letter  that  formed  the  words  which  be 
bad  occasion  for,  making  a  little  pause  at  the 
end  of  every  word  or  sentence  to  avoid  confu- 
sion. Ilie  friend,  in  the  niean  while,  saw  his 
own  sympathetic  needle  moving  of  itself  to 
every  letter  which  that  of  his  correspondent 
pointed  at.  By  this  means  they  talked  toge- 
ther across  a  whole  continent,  and  conveyed 
their  thoughts  to  one  another  in  an  instant 
over  cities  or  mountains,  seas  or  deserts. 

The  wbole  audience  were  pleased  with  the 
artifice  of  the  poet  who  represented  Lucretius, 
observing  very  well  how  he  had  laid  asleep 
their  attention  to  the  simplicity  of  his  style  in 
some  verses,  and  to  the  want  of  harmony  in 
others,  by  fixing  their  minds  to  tbe  novelty 
of  his  subject,  and  to  the  experiment  wliich 
he  related.  Without  such  an  artifice  they 
were  of  opinion  that  nothing  would  have 
sounded  more  harsh  than  Lucretius's  diction 
and  numbers.  But  it  was  plain  that  the  more 
learned  part  of  the  assembly  were  quite  of 
another  mind.  These  allowed  that  it  was  pe- 
culiar to  Lucretius,  above  all  other  poets,  to 
be  always  doing  or  teaching  something,  that 
no  other  style  was  so  proper  to  teach  in,  or 
gave  a  greater  pleasure  to  those  who  had  a 
true  relish  for  the  Roman  tongue.  They  added 
further,  that  if  Lucretius  had  not  been  em- 
barrassed with  the  difRcuky  of  his  matter,  and 
a  little  led  away  by  an  affectation  of  antiquity, 
there  could  not  have  been  any  thing  more  per- 
fect than  bis  poem. 

Claudian  succeeded  Lucretius,  having  chosen 


his  verse  and  the  flowing  of  his  numbers,  ii 
which  there  were  none  of  those  elisions  and 
cuttings  off  so  frequent  in  tbe  works  of  other 
poets.  There  were  several  however,  of  a  more 
refined  judgment,  who  ridiculed  that  infusion 
of  foreign  phrases  with  which  he  had  corrupted 
tbe  Latiu  tongue,  and  spoke  with  contempt  of 
tbe  equability  of  bis  numbers,  that  cloyed  and 
satiated  tbe  ear  for  want  of  variety :  to  which 
they  likewise  added,  a  frequent  and  unseason- 
able affectation  of  appearing  sonorous  and 
sublime. 

The  sequel  of  this  prolusion  shall  be  the 
work  of  another  day.  •> 


No.  ISO.]     Wednetday,  July  29, 1713. 

—  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  ftwiid 

Id  woman,  than  to  Mitdy  hontehold  gnod, 

And  good  worits  in  tier  husband  to  proomtf. 

MUtom. 

A  BIT  FOK  THB  LION. 
•SIR, 
'  As  soon  as  you  have  set  up  your  unicorn, 
there  is  no  question  but  tbe  ladies  will  make 
him  push  very  furiously  at  tbe  men ;  for  which 
reason  I  think  it  is  good  to  be  beforehand 
with  them,  and  make  the  lion  roar  aloud  at 
female  irregularities.  Among  these,  1  wonder 
how  their  gaming  has  so  long  escaped  your 
notice.  You  who  converse  with  tbe  sober 
family  of  the  Lizards,  are  perhaps  a  stranger 
to  these  viragos;  but  what  would  you  say, 
should  you  see  the  Sparkler  shaking  her  elbow 
for  a  whole  night  together,  and  thumping  the 
table  with  a  dice-box  ?  Or  how  would  you  like 
to  bear  the  good  widow  lady  herself  returning 
to  her  house  at  midnight,  and  alarming  the 
whole  street  with  a  most  enormous  rap,  after 
having  sat  up  until  that  time  at  crimp  or 
ombre  ?  Sir,  1  am  tbe  husband  of  one  of  these 
female  gamesters,  and  a  great  loser  by  it,  both 
in  my  rest  and  my  pocket.  As  my  wife  reads 
your  pa|)er8,  one  upon  this  subject  might  be 
of  use  both  to  her  and 

•  Your  bumble  servant* 

I  should  ill  deserve  the  name  of  Gufcrdian, 
did  1  not  caution  all  my  fair  wards  against  a 
practice  which  when  it  runs  to  excess,  is  tbe 
most  shameful,  but  one,  that  the  female  world 
can  fall  into.  The  ill  consequences  of  it  are 
more  than  can  be  contained  in  this  paper. 
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cardt,  and  no  ideas  to  be  discovered  in  m  sout 
which  calls  itself  rational,  excepting  little 
square  figures  of  painted  and  spotted  paper. 
Was  the  understanding,  that  divine  part  in 
our  composition^  given  for  such  a  use  ?  Is  it 
thus  that  we  improve  the  greatest  talent  hu- 
man nature  is  endowed  with  ?  What  would  a 
superior  being  think  were  he  shown  this  intel- 
lectual faculty  in  a  female  gamestet*,  and  at 
the]  same  time  told,  that  it  was  by  this  she 
was  distinguished  from  brutes,  and  allied  to 
angels  ? 

When  our  women  thus  fill  their  imaginations 
with  pips  and  counters,  I  cannot  wonder  at 
the  story  I  have  lately  heard  of  «  new-born 
child  that  was  marked  with  the  five  of  clubs. 

Their  passions  suffer  no  less  by  this  practice 
than  their  understandings  and  imaginations. 
What  hope  and  fear,  joy 'and  anger,  sorrow 
and  discontent,  break  out  all  at  once  in  a  fair 
assembly  upon  so  noble  an  occasion  as  that  of 
turning  up  a  card !  Who  can  consider  without 
a  secret  indignation  that  all  those  affections  of 
the  mind  which  should  be. consecrated  to  their 
children,  husbands,  and  parents,  are  thus  vilely 
prostituted  and  thrown  away  upon  a  band  at 
loo !  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  be  grieved 
when  I  see  a  fhie  woman  fretting  and  bleeding 
inwardly  from  such  trivial  motives;  when  I 
behold  tbe  face  of  an  angel  agitated  and  dis- 
composed by  the  heart  of  a  fury. 

Our  minds  are  of  such  a  make,  that  they 
naturally  give  themselves  up  to  every  diversion 
which  they  are  much  accustomed  to ;  and  we 
always  find  that  play,  when  followed  with  assi- 
duity, engrosses  the  whole  woman.  She  quickly 
grows  uneasy  in  her  own  fiimily,  takes  but 
little  pleasure  in  all  the  domestic  Innocent 
endearments  of  life,  and  grows  more  fond  of 
Pam,  than  of  her  husband.  My  friend  Theo- 
phrastus,  the  best  of  husbands  and  of  fathers, 
has  often  complained  to  me,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  of  the  late  hours  he  is  forced  to  keep  if 
he  would  enjoy  his  wife's  conversation.  '  When 
she  returns  to  me  with  Joy  in  her  face,  il  does 
not  arise,'  says  he,  *  from  tbe  sight  of  her  bus* 
band,  hut  from  the  good  luck  she  has  had  at 
cards.  On  the  contrary,'  says  he,  *  if  she  has 
been  a  loser»  I  am  doubly  a  sufferer  by  it.  She 
comes  home  out  of  humour,  is  angry  with  every 
body,  displeased  with  all  1  can  do  or  say,  and 
in  reality  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  she 
has  been  throwing  away  my  estate.*  What 
charming  bed-fellows  and  companions  for  life 
are  men  likely  to  meet  with,  that  choose  their 
wives  out  of  such  women  of  vogue  and  fashion ! 
What  a  race  of  worthies,  what  patriots,  what 
heroes,  must  we  expect  from  mothers  of  this 
make ! 

I  come  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  ill 
consequences  which  gaming  has  on  the  bodies 
of  our  female  adventurers,  it  is  so  ordered 
that  almost  every  thing  which  corrupts  the  | 


•out  decays  tbe  body.  Tbe  beantkt  of  tbe  Cm* 
and  mind  are  generally  deetrayed  by  tbe  aeme 
means*  This  coMMeratfon  aboaM  have  a  par> 
ticular  weight  with  tbe  fiemale  world,  who  were 
designed  to  please  the  eye  and  attract  the  re- 
gaitis  of  the  other  half  of  tbe  species.  Now 
there  is  Bothtng  that  wears  out  a  fine  face  like 
the  vigils  of  tbe  card-table,  and  those  cutting 
passions  which  natnrally  attend  them.  HoUsw 
eyes,  haggard  looks,  and  pale  complexions,  are 
the  natural  indicatkms  of  a  female  gamester. 
Her  morning  sleeps  are  not  able  to  repan-  ber 
midnight  watehings.  I  hive  known  a  womait 
carried  off  half  dead  from  bassette;  and  have 
many  a  time  grieved  to  see  a  person  of  quafity 
gliding  by  me  in  her  chair  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  looking  like  a  spectre  amidst 
a  glare  of  flambeaux.  In  short,  1  never  knew 
a  thorough-paced  female  gamester  bold  ber 
beauty  two  winters  together. 

But  there  is  still  another  case  in  wbicb  tbe 
body  is  more  endangered  than  in  the  former. 
All  play-debts  must  be  paid  hi  Specie,  or  by 
an  equivalent.  Tbe  man  that  plajrs  beyond 
his  income  pawns  hte  estate ;  the  woman  must 
find  out  something  else  to  mortgage  when  her 
pin-money  is  gone.  The  husband  has  his  Isuids 
to  dispose  of,  the  wife  her  person.  Now  when 
the  female  body  is  once  dipped,  if  the  creditor 
he  very  itnportunate,  1  leave  my  reader  te 
consider  the  consequences.  g^ 


No.  191.]     Thundayj  July  30,  1713. 
HInc  ezuKUri  gemkoi,  irtsque  tooiram. 

Hence  to  oar  ear  Uie  row  of  Uons  cone. 

ROARINGS  OF  THB  LION. 

'  OLD  NESTOR, 
'  £VER  since  the  first  notice  you  gave  of  tbe 
erection  of  that  useful  monument  of  yours  lu 
Button's  coffee-house,  I  hav«  had  a  restless 
ambition  to  imitate  the  renowned  London 
prentice,  and  boldly  venture  my  hand  down 
the  throat  of  your  lion.  Tlie  subject  of  this 
letter  is  a  relation  of  a  club  whereof  1  am 
member,  and  which  has  made  a  consklemble 
noise  of  late,  1  mean  the  Silent  Club.  Tbe 
year  of  uur  institution  is  1694,  tlie  number  of 
members  twelve,  and  the  place  of  our  meeting 
is  Dumb's- alley,  in  Holborn.  We  look  upon 
ourselves  as  the  relics  of  the  old  Pythagoreans, 
and  have  this  maxim  in  common  with  them, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  design,  that 
*'  Talking  spoils  company."  The  president  of 
our  society  is  one  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  owes  that  blessing  to  nature,  which  in  tbe 
rest  of  us  is  owing  to  industry  alone.  I  find 
upon  inquiry,  that  tbe  greater  part  of  os  are 
marrit^U  men,  and  such  whose  wives  are  re- 
markably loud  at  home.    Hither  we  fly  foe 
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refuge,  ami  ei^oy  at  once  the  two  greatest  aad 
most  valuable  blessiDgB,  oomiMmy  aod  retire- 
ment. When  that  eminent  relation  of  yours, 
tbe  Spectator,  publitbed  bis  weekly  papers* 
and  gave  us  tbat  remarkable  account  of  bis 
silence  (for  you  must  know,  tbougb  we  do  not 
read,  yet  we  inspect  all  sucb  useful  assays)  we 
seemed  unanimous  to  invite  bim  to  partake 
our  secrecy,  but  it  was  unluckily  objected, 
tbat  be  bad  just  tben  publisbtd  a  discourse  of 
bis  at  bis  own  club,  and  bad  not  arrived  to 
tbat  bappy  inactivity  of  tbe  tongue,  wbicb  we 
expected  from  a  man  of  bis  understanding. 
You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  bow  we  managed 
tbis  debate ;  but  it  will  be  easily  accounted 
fur,  wben  I  tell  you  tbat  our  fingers  are  as 
nimble,  and  as  infallible  interpreters  of  our 
thougbts,  as  other  men's  tongues  are ;  yet  even 
tbis  mechanic  clrtquenoe  is  only  allowed  u|)Qn 
tbe  weightiest  occasions.  We  admire  tbe  wise 
institutMns  of  tbe  Turks,  and  otlier  eastern 
nations,  where  all  Gommands  ar^  performed 
by  officious  mutes;  and  we  wonder  that  the 
polite  courts  of  Christendom  should  come  so 
far  Bhi>rt  of  tbe  aMJesty  of  barbarians.  Ben 
Jonson  has  gained  an  etaraal  reputfiti<><>  among 
us  by  his  play  called  The  Silent  Woman.  Every 
member  here  is  another  Morose  while  the  club 
is  sitting,  but  at  boif^e  may  talk  as  much  and 
as  fiettt  as  bis  family  occasions  require^  without 
breach  of  statute.  The  advantages  we  find 
fropn  this  quHker-like  assembly  are  many. 
We  consider,  tbat  tbe  understanding  of  man 
^  liable  to  mistakes,  ^nd  bis  will  fond  of  con- 
tradictions; tbat  disputes  wbicb  are  of  no 
weight  in  themselves,  are  often  very  consider- 
able in  their  effects.  The  disuse  «)f  the  tongue 
is  the  only  eflfectual  remedy  against  these.  All 
party  concerns,  all  private  scanji^al,  all  insults 
over  another  man's  weaker  reasons,  must  there 
be  lost  where  no  disputes  arise.  Another  ad- 
vantage which  follows  from  the  first  (and  which 
is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with)  is,  tbat  we  are 
all  upon  the  same  level  in  conversation.  A  wag 
of  my  acquaintance  used  to  add  a  third*  viz. 
that  if  ever  we  do  debate,  we  are  sure  to  have 
all  our  arguments  at  our  fingers*  e^ids.  Of  all 
Longinus*s  remarks,  we  are  most  enamoured 
with  that  excellent  passage,  where  be  men- 
tions Ajax*s  silence  as  one  of  the  noblest  in» 
stances  of  the  sublime;  and  (if  you  will 
allow  me  to  be  free  with  a  namesake  of  yours) 
I  should  think  that  tbe  everlasting  story-teller, 
Nestor,  bad  be,  been  likened  to  tbe  ass  in- 
stead of  our  hero,  he  had  suffered  less  by  the 
comparison. 

^  I  have  already  described  tbe  practice  and 
sentiments  of  tbis  society,  and  shall  but  barely 
mention  tbe  report  of  tbe  neighbourhood,  that 
we  i^re  not  only  as  mute  as  fishes,  but  tbat  we 
drink  like  fishes  t(H>;  that  we  are  like  the 
Welshman's  owl,  though  we  do  not  sing,  we 
pay  it  o,ff  with  thinking.    Others  take  us  for 


an  assembly  of  disaflRMtftd  ptnons ;  nay,  thdr 
seal  to  tbe  government  has  carried  them  so  far 
as  to  send,  last  week*  a  party  of  constables  to 
surprise  us.  You  may  easily  Imagine  how 
exactly  we  represented  the  Roman  senators  of 
old,  sitting  with  m]\jestic  silence,  and  un- 
daunted at  tbe  approach  of  an  army  of  Gauls. 
If  you  approve  of  our  undertaking,  you  peed 
not  declare  it  to  the  world ;  your  silence  shall 
be  interpreted  as  consent  given  to  the  honour- 
able body  of  routes,  and  in  particular  to 
'  Your  bumlile  servant, 

« NED  MUM. 
*  P.  S.  We  have  bad  but  one  word  spoken 
since  the  foundation,  for  which  tbe  member 
was  expelled  by  the  old  Roman  custom  of 
bending  back  th^  thumb.  He  bad  just  received 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Hochstet,  and  being 
too  impatient  to  communicate  his  joy,  was 
unfortunately  betrayed  into  a  lapsus  Hfigua. 
We  acted  on  tbe  principles  of  tbe  Roman  Man- 
litis,  aud  though  we  approved  of  the  cause  of 
his  error  as  just,  we  condemned  the  effect  as 
a  manifest  violation  of  his  duty.' 

I  never  could  have  thought  a  dumb  man 
would  have  roared  so  well  out  of  my  lion's 
mouth.  My  next  pretty  correspondent^  like 
Shakespear's  lion  in  Pynunos  andThisbe,  roars 
as  it  were  any  nightingale. 

•  MR.  IRONSIDE,  July  «B.  1713. 

I  was  afraid  at  first  you  were  only  in  jest, 
and  had  a  mind  to  expose  our  nakedness  for 
tbe  diversion  of  the  town ;  but  since  I  see  tbat 
you  are  in  good  earnest,  and  have  infallibility 
of  your  side,  I  cannot  forbear  returning  my 
thanks  to  you  for  the  care  you  take  of  us, 
having  a  friend  who  has  promised  ne  to  give 
my  letters  to  the  lion,  until  we  can  commu- 
nicate our  thoughts  to  you  through  our  own 
proper  vehicle.  Now  you  must  know,  dear 
sir,  that  if  you  do  not  take  eare  to  suppress 
this  exorbitant  growth  of  tbe  female  chest*  all 
tbat  is  left  of  my  waist  must  inevitably  perish. 
It  is  at  this  time  reduced  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches  by  .what  I  have  already  made  over  to 
my  neck.  But  if  the  stripping  design,  men- 
tioned by  Mrs.  Figleaf  yesterday,  should  take 
effect,  sir^  I  dread  to  think  what  it  will  come 
to.  In  short,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  my  girdle 
and  all  must  go.  This  is  the  naked  truth  of 
tbe  matter.  Have  pity  on  me  then,  my  dear 
Guardian,  and  preserve  me  from  being  so  in* 
humanly  exposed.  I  do  assure  you  that  I  fol- 
low your  precepts  as  much  as  a  young  woman 
can,  who  will  live  in  tbe  world  without  being 
laughed  at.  I  have  no  hooped  petticoat,  and 
when  I  am  a  matron  will  wear  broad  tuckers 
whether  you  succeed  or  no.  If  tbe  flying  pro- 
ject takes,  I  intend  to  be  the  last  in  wings, 
being  resolved  in  eveiy  thing  to  behave  myself 
as  becomes 

(».  '  Your  moit  obedient  ward.' 
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Mcc  roafto  exprctd  TaHm  per  nlicuea  itfiwi. 

Hot.  Ub.  {(.  Fp.  i.  MB. 

IMITATED. 

Not  w{rh  Mch  majesty, aach  bold  nHef, 

The  fiN-nw  Hnfmt,  of  kinf ,  or  conqa'ring  chief, 

E'er  twdrd  tm  marble.  Pope. 

That  1  may  get  out  of  debt  with  the  public 
af  hat  as  I  can,  I  shall  here  pve  them  the 
Ivmaioing  part  of  Stradas  criticism  on  the 
Latio  heroic  poets.  My  readers  may  see  the 
whole  work  in  the  three  papers  numbered  115. 
119,  122.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
authors  themselves  cannot  but  be  pleased  to 
see  them  so  justly  represented ;  and  as  for 
those  who  have  never  perused  the  orifinals, 
they  may  form  a  juds^ment  of  them  from  such 
accurate  and  entertaining  copies.  The  whole 
piece  will  show  at  least  how  a  man  of  genius 
(and  none  else  should  call  himself  a  critic)  can 
make  the  driest  art  a  pleasing  amuteineDt. 

The  Sequel  of  Sirada's  Prolusion, 
The  poet  who  personated  Ovid,  gives  an  ae- 
oount  of  the  chryso-nia^et,  or  of  the  loadstone 
which  attracts  gold,  after  the  same  manner  as 
the  common  loadstone  attracts  iron.  The 
author,  that  he  might  express  Ovid's  way  of 
thinking,  derives  this  virtue  to  the  chryao- 
magnet  from  a  poetical  metamorphosis. 

'  As  I  was  sitting  by  a  well/  says  be, '  when 
I  was  a  boy,  my  ring  dropped  into  it,  when 
immediately  my  father  fastening  a  certain 
stone  to  the  end  of  a  line,  let  it  down  into  the 
well.  It  no  sooner  touched  the  surface  of  the 
water,  but  the  ring  leaped  up  from  the  bottom, 
and  clung  to  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  drew 
it  out  like  a  Ash.  My  father  seeing  r  •  won- 
der at  the  experiment,  gave  me  the  following 
account  of  it:  When  Deucalion  and  l^rrha 
went  about  the  world  to  repair  mankind  by 
throwing  stones  over  their  heads,  the  men 
who  rose  from  them  differed  in  their  indina^ 
tioiis  according  to  the  places  on  which  the 
stones  fell.  Those  which  fell  in  the  fields  be- 
came  ploughmen  and  shepherds.  Those  which 
fell  into  the  water  produced  sailors  and  fisher- 
men. Those  that  fell  among  the  woods  and 
forests  gave  birth  to  huntsmen.  Among  the 
rest  there  were  several  that  fell  upon  moun- 
tains that  had  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  them. 
This  last  race  of  men  immediately  betook 
themselves  to  the  search  of  these  precious 
metals;  but  nature  being  displeased  to  see 
herself  rausacked,  withdrew  these  her  treasures 
towards  tlie  centre  of  the  earth.  The  avarice 
of  man,  however,  persisted  in  its  former  pur- 
suitSy  and  ransacked  her  inmost  bowels  in 
quest  of  the  riches  which  they  contained.  Na- 
ture seeing  herself  thus  plundered  by  a  swarm 
of  miners,  was  so  highly  incensed,  that  she 
shook  the  whole  place  with  an  earthquake,  and 
buried  the  men  under  their  own  works.    1  he  | 


dtyglan  flatoet  which  lay  In  the  neighbtntrhood 
of  the«e  deep  nilnet,  broke  out  at  the  saaw 
time  with  great  fury,  burning  op  the  whole 
mass  of  human  limbs  and  earth,  until  they 
were  hardened  and  baked  into  stone.  The 
human  bodies  that  were  dehring  in  iron  mines 
were  converted  into  tho«e  common  loadstones 
which  attract  that  metal.  Those  which  wetv 
in  search  of  gold  became  chryto-ma^ets,  and 
still  keep  their  former  avarice  hi  their  present 
state  of  petrifactkin.' 

Ovid  had  no  sooner  gnren  orer  speaking, 
but  the  assembly  pronounced  their  «>pfnNN» 
of  him.  Several  were  so  taken  with  his  easy 
way  of  writing,  and  had  so  formed  their  tastes 
upon  it,  that  they  had  no  relish  for  any  cotn- 
positM>n  which  was  not  framed  in  the  Oridlan 
manner.  A  great  many,  however,  were  of  a 
contrary  opinion;  until  at  length  it  was  lie- 
termined  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  that  Ovid 
highly  deserved  the  name  of  a  witty  roan,  bot 
that  his  language  was  vulgar  and  tririal,  and 
of  the  nature  of  those  things  which  cost  no 
labour  in  the  Invention,  but  are  ready  found 
out  to  a  man'is  hand.  In  the  last  place,  they 
all  agreed,  that  the  greatest  objection  which 
lay  against  Ovid,  both  as  to  his  life  and  wri- 
tings, was  his  having  too  much  wit,  and  that 
he  would  have  succeeded  better  in  both,  bad 
he  rather  checked  than  indulged  it.  Statins 
stood  up  next  with  a  swelling  and  haughty  air, 
and  made  the  following  story  the  subject  of 
his  poem. 

A  German  and  a  Portuguese,  when  Vienna 
was  besieged,  having  had  frequent  content*  of 
rivalry,  were  preparing  for  a  single  duel,  when 
on  a  sudden  the  walls  were  attacked  by  the 
enemy.  Upon  this,  both  the  German  and  Por- 
tuguese consented  to  sacrifice  their  private  re^ 
sent  men ts  to  the  public,  and  to  see  who  could 
signaliie  himself  most  upon  the  common  foe. 
Each  of  them  dkl  wonders  in  repelNng  the 
enemy  from  different  parts  of  the  wall.  TYie 
German  was  at  length  engaged  amidst  a  whole 
army  of  Turks,  until  his  left  arm,  that  held 
the  shield,  was  unfortunately  lopped  off,  and 
be  himself  so  stunned  with  a  blow  he  had  re> 
ccived,  that  he  fell  down  as  dead.  The  Por- 
tuguese seeing  the  conditk>n  of  his  rival,  very 
generously  flew  to  his  succour,  dispersed  the 
multitude  that  were  gathered  about  him,  and 
fought  over  him  as  be  lay  upou  the  ground. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  German  recovered  from 
his  trance,  and  rose  up  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  a  little  after  had  his  right 
arm,  which  held  his  sword,  cut  off  by  the  blow 
of  a  sabre.  He  would  have  lost  his  life  at  tbe 
same  time  by  a  spear  which  was  aimed  at  his 
back,  bad  not  the  German  slain  the  person  who 
was  aiming  at  him.  These  two  competitors  fn 
fame  having  received  such  mutual  obligations, 
now  fought  in  conjunction,  and  as  the  one  was 
only  able  to  manage  the  sword,  and  the  othnr 
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m  slileM,  made  up  but  one  warrior  betwixt 
tbem.  The  Portugese  covered  the  German, 
while  the  German  dealt  destruction  upon  the 
enemy.  At  length,  finding  themselves  faint 
with  loss  of  blood,  and  resolving  to  perish 
nobly,  they  advanced  to  the  most  shattered 
part  of  the  wall,  and  threw  themselves  down, 
with  a  huge  fragment  of  it,  upon  the  heads  of 
the  besiegers. 

When  Statins  ceased,  the  old  factions  im- 
mediately broke  out  concerning  bit  manner  of 
writing.  Some  gave  him  very  loud  acclama- 
tions, such  as  he  had  received  in  his  life-time, 
declaring  him  the  only  roan  who  had  written 
in  a  style  which  was  truly  heroical,  and  that 
he  was  above  all  others  in  bis  £ime  as  well  as  in 
his  diction.  Others  censured  him  as  one  who 
went  beyond  all  bounds  in  bis  images  and  ex- 
pressions, laughing  at  the  cruelty  of  his  con- 
ceptions, the  rumbling  of  his  numbers,  and 
the  dreadful  pomp  and  bombast  of  his  expres- 
sions. There  were,  however,  a  few  select 
Judges,  who  moderated  between  both  these 
extremes,  and  pronounced  upon  Statius,  that 
there  appeared  in  his  style  much  poetical  heat 
and  fire,  but  witbal  so  much  smuke  as  sullied 
the  brightness  of  it.  That  there  was  a  majesty 
in  his  v^rse,  but  that  it  was  the  majesty  rather 
of  a  tyrant  than  of  a  king.  That  he  was  often 
towering  among  the  clouds,  but  often  met  with 
the  fate  of  Icarus.  In  a  word,  that  Statius  was 
among  the  poets,  what  Alexander  the  Great  is 
among  heroes,  a  man  of  great  virtues  and  of 
great  faults. 

Virgil  was  the  last  of  the  ancient  poets  who 
produced  himself  upon  this  ooeasion.  His  sub- 
Jtet  was  the  story  of  Theutilla,  which  being 
so  near  that  of  Judith  in  all  its  circumstances, 
and  at  the  same  time  translated  by  a  very  in- 
genious gentleman  in  one  of  Mr.  Dryden's  Mis- 
cellaDies,  I  shall  here  give  no  further  account 
of  it.  When  he  had  done,  the  whole  assembly 
declared  the  works  of  this  great  poet  a  subject 
ratber  for  their  admiration  than  for  their  ap- 
plause, and  that  if  any  thing  was  wanting  in 
Virgil's  poetry,  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  art  itself,  and  not  in  the  genius 
of  thb  great  man.  There  were,  however,  some 
envious  murmurs  and  detractions  heard  among 
the  crowd,  as  if  there  were  very  frequently 
verses  in  him  which  flagged  or  wanted  spirit, 
and  were  ratber  to  be  looked  upon  as  faultless 
than  beautiful.  But  these  injudicious  censures 
were  beard  with  a  general  indignation. 

1  need  not  observe  to  my  learned  reader,  that 
the  foregoing  story  of  the  German  and  Portu- 
guese is  almost  the  same  in  every  particular 
with  that  of  the  two  rival  soldiers  in  Cesar's 
Commentaries.  This  prolusion  ends  with  the 
performance  of  an  Italian  poet,  full  of  those 
little  witticisms  and  conceits  which  have  in- 
fected the  greatest  part  of  modem  poetry* 

83- 
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Ilic  marns  aheDens  eito, 

Nil  coiMdre  Bibi Ifor.  Lib.  1.  Bp.  L  0Ow 

IMITATED. 

True,  consdou  honoar  b  to  feel  do  sin ; 
He's  arm'd  wittioat  that*8  fnnoocnt  within ; 
Be  tills  tiiy  tereen,  and  tliis  tliy  waU  of  braw. 

P9pe» 

Tbbrb  are  a  sort  of  knights-errant  in  the 
world,  who,  quite  contrary  to  those  in  romance, 
are  perpetually  seeking  adventures  to  bring 
virgins  into  distress,  and  to  ruin  innocence. 
When  men  of  rank  and  figure  pass  away  their 
lives  in  these  criminal  pursuits  and  practices, 
they  ought  to  consider  that  they  render  them- 
selves more  vile  and  despicable  than  any  inno- 
cent man  can  be,  whatever  low  station  his 
fortune  or  birth  have  placed  him  in.  Title  and 
ancestry  render  a  good  man  more  illustrious, 
but  an  ill  one  more  contemptible. 

*  Tliy  fiitlier*8  merit  sets  tliee  ap  to  view, 
AiMl  piMiits  Uiee  in  tlie  Ihirett  point  of  light. 
To  make  thy  virtaes,  or  tbjr  faalu  coaspicuoaa.' 

Cato, 

I  have  often  wondered  that  these  deflourers 
of  innocence,  though  dead  to  all  the  sentiments 
of  virtue  and  honour,  are  not  restrained  by 
compassion  and  humanity.  To  bring  sorrow, 
conftision,  and  infamy,  into  a  family,  to  wound 
the  heart  of  a  tender  parent,  and  stain  the  life 
of  a  poor  deluded  young  woman  with  a  dis- 
honour that  can  never  be  wiped  off,  are  cir- 
cumstances, one  would  think,  sufficient  to 
check  tbe  most  violent  passion  in  a  heart  which 
has  tbe  least  tincture  of  pity  and  good- nature. 
Would  any  one  purchase  the  gratification  of  a 
moment  at  so  dear  a  rate,  and  entail  a  lasting 
misery  on  others,  for  such  a  transient  satisfac- 
tion to  himself ;  nay,  for  a  satisfaction  that  is 
sure,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  be  followed 
with  remorse  ?  I  am  led  to  the  subject  by  two 
letters  which  came  latelv  to  mv  hands.  Tbe  last 
of  them  3,  it  seems,  tbe  copy  of  one  sent  by  a 
mother  to  one  who  had  abused  her  daughter; 
and  though  I  cannot  justify  her  sentiments  at 
tbe  latter  end  of  it,  they  are  such  as  might  arise 
in  a  mind  which  had  not  yet  recovered  its 
temper  after  so  great  a  provocatk>n.  1  present 
tbe  reader  with  it  as  1  received  it,  because  I 
think  it  gives  a  lively  itfea  of  the  affliction  which 
a  fond  parent  suffers  on  such  an  occasion. 

*  sm,  shire,  July,  17  IS. 

'The  other  day  I  went  into  the  house  of 
one  of  my  tenants,  whose  wife  was  formerly  a 
servant  in  our  family,  and  Chy  my  grandmo- 
ther's kindness)  bad  her  education  with  my 
mother  from  ber  infancy  ;  so  that  she  is  of  a 
spirit  and  understanding  greatly  superior  to 
those  of  her  own  rank.  I  found  the  poor  wo- 
man in  tbe  utmost  disorder  of  mind  and  attire, 
drowned  in  tears,  and  r**duced  to  a  condition 
that  looked  rather  like  stupidity  than  grieC 
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SbeleAiMd  «poi  W  ann  ovw  a  Ubie,  m  wbieb 
Ifiy  a  letter  folded  up  and  directed  to  a  certain 
nobleman  very  famous  in  our  parts  for  low  in- 
trigue, or  (in  plainer  words)  for  debauching^ 
country  girls ;  in  which  number  Is  the  unfor- 
tunate daughter  of  my  poor  tenant,  as  I  learn 
from  the  following  letter  written  by  her  mo- 
ther. I  haTe  sent  you  here  a  copy  of  it»  which, 
made  public  in  your  paper,  may  perhafw  fur- 
nish useful  reflections  to  many  men  of  %ure 
and  quality,  who  indulge  themselves  in  a  pas- 
sion which  they  possess  but  in  common  with 
the  vilest  part  of  mankind. 

*«  MX  XX>RI>. 
**  Last  night  I  discovered  the  iiyury  you  have 
done  to  my  daughter.  Heaven  knows  how  long 
and  piercing  a  torment  that  short-lived  sbame- 
fiil  pleasure  of  yours  must  bring  upon  me ; 
upon  me,  from  whom  you  never  received  any 
offence.  This  consideration  alone  should  have 
deterred  a  noble  mind  from  so  base  and  un- 
generous an  act.  But  alas!  what  is  all  the 
grief  that  must  be  my  share,  in  comparison  of 
tbat^  with  which  you  bav«  requited  her  by 
wliMi  you  have  been  obliged  I  Loss  of  good 
name,  anguish  of  heart,  ahame,  and  infiuny  are 
what  must  inevitalUy  foil  upon  her,  unless  she 
gets  over  them  by  what  is  much  wortOf  open 
impttdence,  professed  lewdness,  and  abandoned 
proetitutkNi.  These  are  the  returns  you  have 
made  to  her  for  putting  in  your  power  all  her 
llveliheod  and  depeodenoe,  ber  Tirtue  and  re- 
putation. O,  my  lordt  should  my  son  have 
practised  the  like  oq  one  of  your  daughters-*- 
I  know  yon  ewcll  wHh  indignation  at  the  very 
asention  of  k,  and  wonki  think  he  deserved  a 
tbooiattd  deatiM,  should  he  make  such  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  honour  of  your  hmify.  It  is 
well,  my  knrd.  And  is  then  the  honour  of  your 
daughter,  whom  still,  theugh  it  had  been  vk»- 
latcd,  you  might  have  maintained  in  plenty 
and  even  luxury,  ef  greater  moment  to  her, 
than  to  my  daughter  hers,  whose  only  euste- 
nanee  It  was?  And  must  my  son,  void  of  al| 
the  advantages  of  a  generous  eduoation,  must 
he,  I  taj,  consider;  and  oMy  your  lordship 
be  excused  from  all  refleetton  ?  Btemal  eon- 
tutnely  attend  that  guilty  title  which  claims 
exemption  from  thought,  and  arrogates  to  Its 
wearers  the  prerogative  of  brutes.  Ever  cursed 
be  its  folse  lustre,  which  could  daxsle  my  poor 
daughter  to  her  undoing.  Was  it  for  this  that 
the  exalted  merits  and  godlike  virtues  of  your 
great  ancestor  were  honoured  with  a  coronet, 
that  it  might  be  a  pander  to  his  posterity,  and 
eonfor  a  privilege  of  dishonouring  the  innocent 
and  defonceless?  At  this  rate  the  laws  of  re- 
wards should  be  Inverted,  and  he  who  !s  gene- 
rous and  good,  should  be  made  a  beggar  and 
a  slave ;  that  industiy  and  honest  diligence 
may  keep  his  posterity  unspotted,  and  preserve 
them  from  ruining  virgins,  and  making  whole 


families  unhappy.  .  Wretcfaednew  is  now  be- 
come my  everlasting  portion!  Your  crioke, 
my  lord,  will  draw  perdition  even  upon  my 
head.  I  n»ay  not  sue  for  forgiveness  of  my 
own  failings  and  misdeeds,  for  I  never  can  for- 
give yours,  but  shall  cune  you  with  my  dying 
breath ;  and  at  the  last  tremendous  day  shall 
hold  forth  in  my  arms  my  much  wronged  child, 
and  call  aloud  for  vengeance  on  her  defiltir. 
Undei  these  present  horrofs  of  mind,  I  oould 
be  content  to  be  your  chief  tormentor,  ever 
paying  you  mock  reverence,  and  sounding  in 
your  ears,  to  your  unutterable  loathing,  the 
empty  title  which  inspired  you  with  presump- 
tion to  tempt,  and  overawed  my  daughter  to 
comply. 

"  Thus  have  I  given  some  vent  to  my  sorrow  ; 
nor  foar  I  to  awiiken  you  to  repentance,  so  that 
your  sin  may  be  forgiven.  The  divine  lawa 
have  been  broken  i  but  much  injury,  irrepara- 
bW  iniuryt  has  bean  also  doqe  to  oDie*  and  the 
just  Judge  will  not  pardon  that  until  I  do. 

"  liy  Lord, 
**  your  ooQiekAoa  will  help  you  to  my  i 
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Quid  frcnm  le  tMvto  vMMttatt Jmw.  8mI.  v&.  S7 

What  roar  mora  dreadftil  In  the  world  to  bearrt  T 
MORB  ROABIVOS  OF  TH6  LION. 
<  MR.  OUABDUH, 

*  Bbforb  I  proceed  to  maxe  you  ray  pro- 
posals,  it  will  be  naeassaiy  to  inform  you,  that 
an  uncommon  forocity  in  my  oouatenanea,  to- 
gether with  the  remarkable  flatness  of  osy  noae, 
and  extent  of  my  mouth,  have  long  ainoe  pro- 
cured me  the  name  of  Lion  in  this  oar  uai- 


verstty. 

'  The  vast  emolument  ^at  in  all  probrinlity 
will  aeerue  to  the  public  from  the  roarings  of 
my  new-erected  likeness  aft  Button's,  hath 
made  me  desirous  of  belag  as  like  him  in  that 
part  of  bis  character,  as  I  am  told  I  already 
am  in  all  parts  of  my  person.  Wherefore  I  most 
humbly  propose  to  you,  that  (as  it  is  impossible 
for  this  one  Hon  to  roar,  either  long  enough 
or  loud  enough  against  all  things  that  are 
rear- worthy  in  these  realms)  jfou  would  appoint 
him  a  sub-lion,  as  a  pn^teims  provmeut^  m 
every  eounty  In  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  my 
request,  that  I  may  be  instituted  bis  under- 
roarer  in  this  university,  town,  and  county  of 
Cambridge,  as  my  resemUaooa  does,  in  some 
measure,  claim  that  I  should. 

*  I  shall  folfow  my  metropolltai^a  example, 
in  roaring  only  against  those  enormities  that 
are  too  slight  and  triiial  for  the  notiea  or  oea- 
sures  of  our  magistmies ;  and  shall  coOHnuoi 
cate  my  roarings  to  him  monthly,  or  oflener, 
if  occasion  requires,  to  be  inserted  in  your 
papers  cum  prwilegio. 
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f  I  sludl  not  oaM  gltiDg  iDformatbns  of  the 
improvement  of  decay  of  poDDltig^,  and  may 
chance  to  toacb  upoti  tbe  ii«e  and  fell  of 
tuckers  ;  but  I  will  roar  aloud  and  spare  not, 
to  the  terror  of,  At  present,  k  rery  flourishing 
society  of  peopTe  cAlled  loungers,  gentlemen 
whose  observations  are  mostly  itinerant,  and 
who  think  they  have  already  too  much  good 
sense  of  their  own,  to  be  in  need  of  staying  at 
home  to  read  other  people's. 

'  1  have,  sir,  a  raven,  that  shall  serve  by  way 
of  jack  an,  to  bting  me  in  provisions,  which  I 
shall  chaw  and  prepHre  fbr  the  digestion  of  my 
principal ;  and  I  do  hereby  give  notice  to  all 
under  my  jurisdiction,  that  whoever  are  willing 
to  contribute  to  this  good  design,  if  they  will 
affix  their  information  to  the  leg  or  neck  of 
tbe  aforesaid  raven  or  jackall,  they  will  be 
tbank fully  received  by  their  (but  more  parti- 
cularly your) 

*  humble  servant. 
Prom  roy  den  «t coll<«t«      •  LEO  'VH  E  SECOND. 

1(1  CMnbri<tg«,  Joly  «9. 

*  N.  B.  The  raven  won't  bite/ 

'MR.  IRONSIDE, 

*  Hearing  that  your  unicorn  is  now  in  hand, 
and  not  questioning  but  his  horn  will  prove  a 
cornucopis  to  you,  I  desire  that  in  order  to 
iotroduce  it,  you  will  consider  the  following 
proposal. 

*  My  wife  and  1  intend  a  dissertation  upon 
horns;  the  province  she  has  chosen,  is  the 
planting  of  them,  and  T  am  to  treat  of  their 
growth,  improvement,  &c.  The  work  is  like 
to  swell  so  much  upon  our  hands,  that  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  not  I>e  able  to  bear  the  charge 
of  printing  it  without  a  subscription ;  wherefore 
I  hope  you  will  invite  the  city  into  it,  and  desire 
those  who  have  any  thing  by  them  relating  to 
that  part  of  natural  history,  to  communicate 
U  to,  Sir, 

'  your  humble  servant, 

•  HUMPHREY  BINICORN.* 
'  SIR, 
'  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  drop  a  song  into 
your  lion^s  mouth,  which  will  veiy  truly  make 
him  roar  like  any  nightingale.  It  is  fallen  into 
my  bands  by  chance,  and  is  a  very  fine  imita- 
tion of  the  works  of  many  of  our  English  lyrics. 
It  cannot  but  be  highly  acceptable  to  all  those 
who  admire  the  translations  of  Italian  operas. 


Oh  the  charmiug  riodUi  of  May  I 
Oh  the  cbarmkig  month  of  May ! 
Whea  the  brtcMt  An  the  uetaet 

TtAl  of  Moaonu  ft-cth  and  gay 

Full,  &c. 

11. 
Ob  uhat  Joys  oar  prospeds  yield  i 
Clinnning  joys  oar  prospects  yield  f 
In  a  now  nvery  when  we  see  every 
Hash  Km  I  ineadow,  tree  and  field-— 


W 


Oh  how  flrcah  the  morning  air . 
Charming  fresh  the  momtog  tir 
Whea  the  tephynMd  the  bdfiers 
Their  o<lorlfcroas  breath  compare 
Their,  ftc 

IV. 
Oh  bow  fine  onr  evening  wallc  I 
Charming  fine  onr  evening  wallc  I 
When  the  nighUiiffiale  dell||hting 
With  her  song,  saqiends  oar  tallc^— 
With  her,  &c 

V. 

Oh  bow  sweet  at  nlaht  to  draam  I 
Charming  sweet  at  night  to  dream  I 
On  mossy  piMows,  by  tlie  triiioes 

Of  a  gentle  parling  stream 

Of  a,  &c. 

VL 
Oh  how  kind  the  ooantry  lass 
Charming  kind  the  coantry  laasl 
Who,  her  cow  Mlkiag,  le«««s  her  milking 

fbr  a  green  gown  on  the  grass 

fora,&c 

VU. 
Oh  how  sweet  it  is  to  spy  I 
Charming  sweet  it  is  tu  spy  I 
At  the  oonclnsion,  her  confkMton, 

Bhishing  cheeks,  and  downcast  eye 

Blushing,  &c. 


VII I 
Oh  the  cooliog  cnrds  and  cream ! 
Charming  cooling  curds  and  cream  ( 
When  all  is  over,  she  gtvcs  her  lover, 
Who  on  her  skimming  dish  carves  her 
Who  on,  &c. 


'Mil.  IRONSIDE,  Jnly30. 

*  1  have  always  been  very  much  pleased  with 
the  sight  of  those  creatures,  which  being  of  a 
foreign  growth,  are  brought  into  Our  island  for 
show.  T  may  say,  there  has  not  been  a  tiger, 
leopards  elephant,  or  hyghgeen,  fbr  some  years 
past,  in  this  nation,  but  I  have  taken  their 
particular  dimensions,  and  am  able  to  give  a 
very  good  description  of  them.  But  1  must 
own,  J  never  had  a  greater  curiosity  to  visit 
any  of  these  strangers  than  your  lk>n.  Ae- 
oordiogly  I  came  yesterday  to  town;  being  able 
to  wait  DO  longer  for  fair  weather,  and  made 
what  baste  I  could  to  Mr.  Button's,  who  readily 
conducted  me  to  his  den  of  state.  He  is  really 
a  creature  of  as  noble  a  presence  as  1  have 
seen ;  he  bas  grandeur  and  good- humour  in 
his  countenance,  which  command  both  our 
love  and  respect ;  his  shaggy  mane  and  whis- 
kers are  peculiar  graces.  In  short,  I  do  not 
qucAtion  but  he  will  prove  a  worthy  supporter 
of  the  Uriti«h  honour  and  virtue,  especially 
when  assisted  by  the  unicorn.  You  must  think 
I  would  not  wait  upon  him  without  a  morsel 
to  gain  his  favour,  and  had  provided  what  I 
hope  would  have  pleased,  but  was  unluckily 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  bear,  which 
coustaiuly  as  I  approached  with  roy  present^ 
threw  his  eyes  in  my  way,  and  stared  me  out 
of  my  resolution.  I  must  not  fiirget  to  tell 
you,  my  younger  daughter  and  your  ward  it 
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hard  at  work  about  her  tucker,  bavinf  never 
from  her  infancy  laid  aside  the  inodeity-piece. 
'    '  I  am,  venerable  Nestor, 

'  your  friend  and  servant, 

«p.  N, 

'  I  was  a  little  surprised,  having  read  some 
of  your  lion's  roarings,  that  a  creature  of  such 
eloquence  should  want  a  tongue ;  but  he  has 
other  qualifications  which  make  good  that  de- 
ficiency.' O 

No.  1S5.]     lacsdoy,  Augutt  4,  1713. 

Kttoc  formoKMhnin  mniM.    nr#.  Eel.  tti.  97. 

Now  tb«  cajr  year  in  all  her  cbamu  to  drttt. 

Men  of  my  age  receive  a  greater  pleasure 
from  fine  weather  than  from  any  other  sensual 
enjoyment  of  life.  In  spite  of  the  auxiliary 
bottle,  or  any  artificial  heat,  we  are  apt  to 
droop  under  a  gloomy  sky ;  and  taste  no  luxury 
like  a  blue  firmament,  and  sunshine.  I  have 
often,  in  a  splenetic  fit,  wished  myself  a  dor- 
mouse during  the  winter;  and  I  never  see 
one  of  those  snug  animals,  wrapt  up  close 
in  his  fur,  and  compactly  bappy  in  himself, 
but  I  contemplate  him  with  envy  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  phiUisopher.  If  the  art  of  flying 
were  brought  to  perfection,  the  use  that  1 
should  make  of  it  would  be  to  attend  the  sun 
round  the  world,  and  pursue  the  spring  through 
every  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  This  love  of  warmth 
makes  my  heart  glad  at  the  return  of  the 
spring.  How  amasing  is  the  change  In  the 
face  of  nature ;  when  the  earth,  from  being 
bound  with  frost,  or  covered  with  snow,  begins 
to  put  forth  her  plants  and  flowers,  to  be 
clothed  with  green,  diversified  with  ten  thou- 
sand various  dies ;  and  to  exhale  such  fresh 
and  charming  odours,  as  fill  every  living  crea- 
ture with  delight! 

Full  of  thoughts  like  these,  I  make  it  a  rule 
to  lose  as  little  as  I  can  of  that  blessed  season ; 
and  accordingly  rise  with  the  sun,  and  wander 
through  the  fields,  throw  myself  on  the  banks 
of  little  rivulets,  or  lose  myself  in  the  woods. 
I  spent  a  day  or  two  this  spring  at  a  country 
reutleman*s  seat,  where  I  feasted  mv  imacrina- 


year  only  that  prospects  excel  in  beauty.  Bat 
if  the  eye  it  delighted,  the  ear  hath  likewiM 
its  proper  entertainment.  The  music  of  the 
birds  at  this  time  of  the  year,  haih  something 
in  it  so  wildly  sweet,  as  makes  me  less  relisb 
the  roost  elaborate  compositions  of  Italy,  llie 
vigour  which  the  warmth  of  the  sun  pours 
afresh  into  their  veins,  prompts  them  to  renew 
their  species ;  and  thereby  puts  the  male  upon 
wooing  his  mate  with  more  mellow  warblings, 
and  to  swell  his  throat  with  more  violent  mo- 
dulatwus.  It  is  an  amusement  by  no  means 
below  the  dignity  of  a  rational  soul,  to  observe 
the  pretty  creatures  flying  in  pairs,  to  mark  the 
different  passions  in  their  intrigues,  the  curious 
contexture  of  their  nests,  and  their  care  and 
tendemeu  of  their  little  offspring. 

I  am  particularly  acquainted  with  a  wagtail 
and  his  spouse,  and  made  many  remarks  upon 
the  several  gallantries  he  hourly  used,  before 
the  coy  female  would  consent  to  make  him 
happy.  When  I  saw  in  how  many  airy  rings 
he  was  forced  to  pursue  her ;  how  sometimes 
she  tripped  before  him  in  a  pretty  pitty-pat 
step,  and  scarce  seemed  to  regaird  the  cowering 
of  his  wings,  and  the  many  awkward  and  fop- 
pish contortbiis  into  which  he  put  his  body  to 
do  her  homage,  it  made  me  reflect  upon  my 
own  youth,  and  the  caprices  of  the  fair  but 
fantastic  Teraminta.  Often  have  I  wished 
that  I  understood  the  language  of  birds,  when 
I  have  heard  him  exert  an  eager  chuckle  at 
her  leaving  him ;  and  do  not  doubt,  but  that 
he  muttered  the  same  vows  and  reproaches 
which  1  often  have  vented  against  that  unre- 
lenting maid. 

The  sight  that  gave  me  the  most  satisfaction 
was  a  flij^ht  of  young  birds,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  father,  and  indulgent  directbns  and  as- 
sistance of  the  dam.  I  took  particular  notice 
of  a  beau  goldfinch,  who  was  picking  his  plumes, 
pruning  his  wings,  and  with  great  diligence, 
adjusting  all  his  gaudy  garniture.  When  he  had 
equipped  himself  with  great  trimness  and 
nicety,  he  stretched  his  painted  neck,  which 
seemed  to  brighten  with  new  glowings,  and 
strained  his  throat  into  many  wild  notes  and 
natural  melody.     He  then  flew  about  the  nest 
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from  a  manuscript  po^m  upon  hunting.  The 
apthor  gives  directluns,  that  hounds  should 
breed  in  the  spring,  whence  he  takes  occasion, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  to  make  a 
digression  in  praise  of  that  season.  1'he  verses 
here  subjoined,  are  not  all  upon  that  subject ; 
but  the  transitions  slide  so  easily  into  one  an- 
other, that  I  knew  not  how  to  leave  off  until 
I  had  writ  out  the  whole  digression. 

In  spring  let  loose  thy  nuikt.  Then  all  thing*  prove 
The  adngt  of  pleasnre,  and  the  pangi  of  love : 
EUiereal  Jove  then  gUds,  t\-ith  g«nUl  showers. 
Earth's  mighty  womb,  and  strews  her  lap  wttli  flow*n ; 
Ilenee  Juices  moont,  and  ImkIs,  emboldeu'd,  try 
More  kindly  breeces,  and  a  softer  sky  ; 
Kind  Venos  revels.    Hark !  on  ev'ry  boagh. 
In  lolling  strains  the  feather*d  warblers  woo. 
fldl  tigers  soften  In  th'  infectiuns  flames. 
And  lions  fiiwnlng,  court  their  brioded  dames : 
Great  love  pervades  the  deep ;  to  please  his  mate. 
The  whale,  in  gambols  movfs  his  monstroos  weight ; 
HeaVd  by  his  wayward  mirth  old  Ocean  roars, 
And  scatter'd  navies  bnlge  on  disunt  shores. 

All  natore  smiles :  Come  now,  nor  fear,  my  love. 
To  taste  tlic  odours  of  the  woodbine  grove. 
To  pass  the  evening  glooms  in  harmless  play, 
And  sweetly  swearing,  languish  life  away. 
An  altar  boaod  wkh  reeent  flowers,  I  rear 
To  thee,  best  season  of  the  vaflous  year : 
All  hail  I  such  days  in  beanteoos  order  ran. 
So  soft,  so  sweet,  when  first  the  world  began  ; 
In  Eden's  bow're,  wlien  man's  great  sire  assign'd 
The  names  and  natures  of  the  bmtal  kind. 
Then  lamb  and  lion  friendly  walk'd  ihrir  round. 
And  hares,  undaunted,  licked  the  foiMlling  bound ; 
WondVous  to  tell  1  but  when  %riUi  luckless  hand. 
Our  daring  mother  liroke  the  sole  command, 
llien  want  and  envy  brought  their  meagre  train, 
Then  wrath  came  down,  and  death  had  leave  to  reign : 
Heooe  foxes  earth'd,  and  wolves  abhon'd  the  day. 
And  hungry  churls  ensnar'd  the  nightly  prey. 
Rude  arts  at  first ;  but  witty  want  refln'd 
The  huntsman's  wiles,  and  fiiniine  form'd  the  mind. 


Bold  Nimrod  flnt  the  lion's  trophies  wore, 
Hie  panther  bound,  and  lanc'd  the  bristling  boar ; 
He  taught  to  turn  the  hare,  to  bay  the  di'er. 
And  wheel  the  courser  in  his  mid  career. 
Ah  1  bad  he  there  restrain'd  hb  tyrant  hand  I 
Let  roe,  ye  pow'rs,  a  humbler  wreath  demand : 
No  pomp*  I  ask,  wliidi  crowns  and  sceptres  >  icid ; 
Nor  dang'rons  laurels  in  the  dusty  Arid : 
Fast  by  tlie  forest,  and  the  limpid  spring. 
Give  me  the  warfare  of  the  woods  to  sing. 
To  breed  my  whelps,  and  bealthftil  press  the  gmne, 
A  mean,  inglorious,  but  a  guiltless  nante. 


No.  126.]    Wednesday^  August  5,  1713. 

Homo  sum,  human!  nihil  k  ine  ailennm  puto. 

'iW*.  1  leant.  Act.  I.  8c.  1. 

I  am  a  man,  and  have  a  fellow^ieeling  of  cver>'  thing 
l>eh>nging  to  man. 

|p  we  consider  the  whole  scope  of  the  crea- 
tion that  lies  within  our  view,  the  moral  and 
intellectual,  as  well  as  the  natural  and  cor- 
poreal, we  shall  perceive  throughout,  a  certain 
correspondence  of  the  parts,  a  similitude  of 
operation,  and  unity  of  design,  which  plainly 
demonstrate  the  universe  to  be  the  work  of  one 
infinitely  good  and  wise  being ;  and  that  the 
system  of  thinking  beings  is  actuated  by  laws 
derived  from  the  same  divine  power  which  or- 


dained those  by  which  the  corporeal  system  is 
upheld. 

From  the  contemplation  of  the  order,  mo- 
tion, and  cohesiuo  of  natural  bodies,  philoso- 
phers are  now  agreed,  that  there  is  a  mutnal 
attraction  between  the  most  distant  parts  at 
least  of  this  solar  system.  All  those  bodies 
that  revolve  round  the  sun  are  drawn  towards 
each  other,  and  towards  the  sun,  by  some  s.ecref, 
uniform,  and  never-ceasing  principle.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  earth  (as  well  as  the  other  planets) 
without  flying  off  in  a  tangent  line,  constantly 
rolls  about  the  sun,  and  the  moon  about  the 
earth,  without  deserting  her  companion  in  so 
many  thousand  years.  And  as  the  larger  sys* 
tems  of  the  imi verse  are  held  together  by  this 
cause,  so  likewise  the  particular  globes  derive 
their  cohesion  and  consistence  from  it. 

Now  if  we  carry  our  thoughts  from  the  cor- 
poreal to  the  moral  world,  we  may  oljserve  in 
the  spirits  or  minds  of  men,  a  like  principle 
of  attraction,  whereby  they  are  drawn  together 
in  communities,  clubs,  families,  friendships, 
and  all  the  various  species  of  society.  As  in 
bodies,  where  the  quantity  is  the  same,  the 
attraction  is  strongest  between  those  which 
are  placed  nearest  to  each  other ;  so  it  is  like- 
wise in  the  minds  of  men,  ctPteris  paribus,  be- 
tween those  which  are  most  nearly  related. 
Bodies  that  are  placed  at  the  distance  of  many 
millions  of  miles,  may  nevertheless  attract  and 
constantly  operate  on  each  other«  although 
this  action  do  not  show  itself  by  a  union  or 
approach  of  those  distant  bodies  so  long  as 
they  are  withheld  by  the  contrary  forces  of 
other  bodies,  which,  at  the  same  time,  attract 
them  different  ways ;  but  would,  on  the  sup- 
posed removal  of  all  other  bodies,  mutually 
approach  and  unite  with  each  other.  The  like 
holds  with  regard  to  the  human  soul,  whose 
affection  towards  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  who  are  distantly  related  to  it,  is  ren- 
dered inconspicuous  by  its  more  powerful  at- 
traction towards  those  who  have  a  nearer  rela- 
tion to  it.  But  as  those  are  removed,  the 
tendency  which  before  lay  concealed,  doth 
gradually  disclose  itself. 

A  man  who  has  no  family  is  more  strongly 
attracted  towards  his  friends  and  neighbours ; 
and  if  absent  from  these,  he  naturally  falls 
into  an  acquaintance  with  those  of  his  own 
city  or  country  who  chance  to  he  in  the  same 
place.  Two  Englishmen  meeting  at  Rome  or 
Constantinople,  soon  run  into  a  familiarity. 
And  in  China  or  Japan,  Europeans  w6uld  think 
their  being  so,  a  good  reason  for  their  uniting 
ill  particular  convene.  Farther,  in  case  we 
suppose  ourselves  translated  into  Jupiter  or 
Saturn,  and  there  to  meet  a  Chinese  or  other 
more  distant  native  of  our  own  planet,  we 
should  look  on  him  as  a  near  relatiou,  and 
readily  commence  a  friendship  with  him. 
1  lit  sc  arc  itatui-al  reflections,  and  such  as  m^y 
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convince  us  tbat  we  arc  linked  by  an  imper- 
ceptible cbain  to  every  individual  of  tbe  buman 
race. 

The  several  great  bodies  which  compose  the 
niAar  system  are  kept  from  joining  together  at 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  by  the  recti- 
linear motions  tbe  author  of  nature  has  im- 
pressed on  each  of  them;  which,  concurring 
with  the  attractive  principle,  form  their  re- 
spective orbits  round  tbe  sun ;  upon  tbe  ceasing 
of  which  motions,  the  general  law  of  gravita- 
tion tbat  is  now  thwarted,  would  show  itself 
by  drawing  them  all  into  one  mass.  After  the 
same  manner,  in  tbe  parallel  case  of  society, 
private  passions  and  motions  of  the  soul  do 
often  obstruct  tbe  operation  of  tbat  benevolent 
uniting  instinct  implanted  in  human  nature ; 
which  notwithstanding  doth  still  exert,  and 
will  not  fail  to  show  itself  when  those  obstruc- 
tions are  taken  away. 

The  mutual  gravitation  of  bodies  cannot  be 
explained  any  other  way  than  by  resolving  it 
into  the  immediate  operation  of  God,  who  never 
ceases  to  dispose  and  actuate  his  creatures  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  t'jeir  respective  beings. 
So  neither  can  tbat  reciprocal  attraction  in  tbe 
minds  of  men  be  accounted  for  by  any  other 
cause.  It  is  not  the  result  of  education,  law, 
or  fashion ;  but  is  a  principle  originally  in- 
grafted in  the  very  first  formation  of  tbe  soul 
by  the  author  of  our  nature. 

And  as  tbe  attractive  power  in  bodies  is  the 
most  universal  principle  which  producetb  inu- 
merable  effecti,  and  is  a  key  to  explain  tbe 
various  pbienomena  of  nature ;  so  the  corres- 
ponding social  appetite  in  human  souls  is  the 
great  spring  and  source  of  moral  actions.  This 
it  is  tbat  inclines  each  individual  to  an  inter- 
course with  bis  species,  and  models  every  one 
to  tbat  behaviour  which  best  suits  with  tbe 
common  well-being.  Hence  tbat  sympathy 
in  our  nature,  whereby  we  feel  the  pains  and 
joys  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Hence  that  pre- 
valent love  in  parents  towards  their  children, 
which  is  neither  founded  on  the  merit  of  the 
object,  nor  yet  on  self-interest.  It  is  this  tbat 
makes  us  inquisitive  concerning  tbe  affairs  of 
distant  nations,  whicb  can  have  no  influence 
on  our  own.  It  is  this  tbat  extends  our  care 
to  future  generations,  and  excites  us  to  acts  of 
beneficence  towards  tbose  who  are  not  yet  in 
being,  and  consequently  from  whom  we  can 
expect  no  recompense.  In  a  word,  hence  arises 
that  diffusive  sense  of  humanity  so  unaccount- 
able to  tbe  selfish  man  who  is  untouched  with 
it,  and  is  indeed  a  sort  of  monster,  or  anoma- 
lous production. 

These  thoughts  do  naturally  suggest  tbe  fol- 
lowing particulars.  First,  that  as  social  incli- 
nations are  absolutely  necessary  to  tbe  well- 
being  of  tbe  world,  it  is  tbe  duty  and  interest 
of  each  individual  to  cherish,  and  improve  them 
to  lb"  benefit  of  mankind;  tbe  duty,  because 


it  is  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  tbe  aatbor 
of  our  being,  who  aims  at  tbe  common  good 
of  bis  creatures,  and  as  an  indication  of  bb 
will,  bath  implanted  tbe  seeds  of  mutual  be- 
nevolence in  our  souls ;  the  interest,  because 
tbe  good  of  tbe  whole  is  inseparable  from  thst 
of  tbe  parts;  in  promoting,  therefore,  tbe 
common  good,  every  one  doth  at  tbe  same 
time  promote  bis  own  private  intereii.  Aa- 
otber  observation  I  shall  draw  from  tbe  pre- 
miMi  is,  tbat  it  makes  a  signal  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  tbe  Christian  religion,  tbat  tbe 
main  duty  which  it  inculcates  above  all  others 
is  charity.  Different  maxima  and  precepts 
have  distinguished  tbe  different  sects  of  pbib- 
sopby  and  religion  ;  our  Lord  «  peculiar  precept 
is,  '  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  By  thii 
shall  all  men  know  tbat  you  are  my  disciples, 
if  you  love  one  another.* 

I  will  not  s.-iy,  tbat  whnt  is  a  roost  shining 
proof  of  our  1  elrgion,  is  nut  often  a  1  eproach 
to  its  professors  -.  but  this  I  think  very  plain, 
tbat  whether  we  regard  the  analogy  of  natore, 
as  it  appears  in  the  mutual  attraction  or  gra- 
vitations of  tbe  mundane  system,  in  tbe  general 
frame  and  constitution  of  tbe  human  soul;  or 
lastly,  in  tbe  ends  and  aptnesses  which  are  dis- 
coverable in  all  parts  of  tbe  visible  and  Intel- 
lectusl  world ;  we  shall  not  doubt  but  the  pre- 
cept, whicb  is  tbe  characteristic  of  our  religioo, 
came  from  tbe  author  of  nature.  Some  of 
our  modern  free-thinkers  would  indeed  insi- 
nuate the  Christian  morals  to  be  defective, 
because,  say  they,  there  is  no  mention  msde 
in  tbe  gospel  of  tbe  virtue  of  friendship.  These 
sagacious  men  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  use 
of  that  vulgar  saying)*  cannot  see  tbe  wood 
for  trees.*  That  a  religion,  whereof  tbe  main 
drift  is  to  inspire  its  professors  with  the  most 
noble  and  disinterested  spirit  of  love,  charity, 
and  beneficence,  to  all  mankind ;  or,  in  otiier 
words,  with  a  friendship  to  every  individiwl 
man ;  should  be  taxed  with  tbe  want  of  (bit 
veiy  virtue  is  surely  a  glaring  evidence  of  the 
blindness  and  prejudice  of  its  adversaries. 

No.  127.]    Thursday,  August  6,  1713. 

Laclt  amabiliter 

He  sported  afrreably. 

An  agreeable  young  gentleman,  that  has  s 
talent  for  poetry,  and  does  me  tbe  favour  "•!> 
entertain  me  with  bis  performances  after  my 
more  serious  studies,  read  me  yesterday  tbe 
following  translation.  In  this  town,  where 
there  are  so  many  women  of  prostituted  cbann^t 
I  am  very  glad  when  I  gain  so  much  time  of 
refleeUuii  from  a  youth  of  a  gay  turn,  a^  i* 
taken  up  in  any  composition,  though  tbe  piece 
be  writes  is  not  foreign  to  that  of  his  natural 
inclination.  For  it  is  a  greet  step  towards 
gaining  upon  the  paniont,  that  there  is  a  deli' 
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cacy  io  the  choice  of  their  object ;  and  to  tarn 
the  imaginations  towards  a  bride,  rather  than 
a  mistress,  is  getting  a  great  way  towards -being 
in  the  interests  of  virtue.  It  is  a  hopeless 
manner  of  reclaiming  youth,  which  has  been 
practised  by  some  moralists,  to  declaim  against 
pleasure  in  general.  No ;  the  way  is,  to  show 
that  the  pleasurable  course  is  that  which  is 
limited  aud  governed  by  reason.  In  this  case 
virtue  is  upon  equal  terms  with  vice,  and  has, 
with  all  the  same  Indulgences  of  desire,  the 
advantage  of  safety  in  honour  and  reputation. 
I  have  for  this  reason  often  thought  of  exer- 
cising my*  pupils,  of  whom  I  have  several  of 
admirable  talents,  upon  writing  little  poems, 
or  epigrams,  which  io  a  volume  I  would  entitle, 
The  Seeing  Cupid.  These  Compositions  should 
be  written  on  the  little  advances  made  towards 
a  young  lady  of  the  strictest  virtue,  and  all  the 
circumstances  alluded  to  in  them,  should  have 
something  that  might  please  her  mind  in  its 
purest  innocence,  as  well  as  celebrate  her  per- 
son in  its  highest  beauty.  This  work  would 
instruct  a  woman  to  be  a  good  wife,  all  the 
while  it  is  a  wooing  her  to  be  a  bride.  Imagi- 
nation and  reason  should  go  hand  in  band  in 
a  generous  amour ;  fbr  when  it  is  otherwise, 
real  discontent  and  aversion  in  marriage,  suc- 
ceed the  groundless  ano  wild  promise  of  ima- 
gination in  courtship. 

7%tf  Cfmri  qf  yemu  from  Qaudian,  being 
part  rftht  EfUhalammm  on  Honoriut  and 
Maria, 

IH  Uic  f^)M  Cypiian  kic  a  inoniiiain  stands, 
Th'it  cMsn  a  shadow  Into  distant  lamb, 
lu  vain  access  by  baiiMD  fret  is  try'd. 
Its  lofty  brow  looks  down  with  noble  pride 
On  boontcoos  Nile,  tbro*  seven  wide  channels  spread ; 
And  sees  old  Proteos  to  Us  oozy  bed. 
Along  iu  sides  no  hoary  froau  presome 
To  blast  the  rayrtlc  shmbs,  or  nip  the  bloom. 
The  winds  with  eaotkni  sweep  tlie  rising  flowers, 
While  balmy  dews  deacend,  and  vernal  lowers. 
The  ruling  orbs  no  wintry  horrors  bring, 
Flx'd  in  th'  indulgence  of  eternal  spring. 
Unfading  sweets  to  parple  scenes  appear. 
And  genial  breeses  soften  all  the  year. 
The  nke,  lamrions  soul,  uocloy'd  may  rove. 
From  pleasnres  iUll  to  eirding  pleasnres  move ; 
For  endless  beaoty  kindles  endless  leve. 

The  roonnCalB,  when  the  sommtt  onoe  yoa  gato. 
Falls  by  degrees,  and  stoks  toto  a  plato ; 
Whore  tiie  pleasM  eye  may  finw'ry  meads  behold, 
iDdoa'd  with  branching  ore,  and  bedg'd  with  gold : 
Or  where  large  crops  the  gen'roos  glebe  sopplies, 
And  yellow  harvests  onprovok'd  arise. 
For  by  mild  zephyrs  ftain'd,  the  teeming  soil 
Yields  ev'ry  grato,  nor  asks  the  peasant's  toil. 
These  were  the  bribes,  the  priee  of  heav'niy  charms ; 
lliese  Cytherea  won  to  Vulcan's  arms : 
For  SQch  a  bliss  he  socb  a  gift  bestow'd ; 
Tbe  rich,  th'  Immortal  laboors  of  a  god. 

A  sylvan  scene,  in  solemn  state  displayed, 
Flatters  each  firather'd  warbler  with  a  shade ; 
Bat  here  no  bird  its  patoted  wings  ean  move, 
Unless  elected  by  the  qoeen  of  love. 
£re  made  a  member  of  thto  tancftil  throng. 
She  hears  the  songster,  and  approves  tbe  song ; 
llie  Joyotts  victors  hop  flrom  spny  to  spray ; 
The  vanqaish'd  fly  with  moomftal  notes  away. 


Branches  In  branches  twto'd,  compose  the  grove   /N 
And  shoot,  and  spread,  and  blossom  Into  love. 
Hie  trembltog  palms  their  mutnal  vows  repeat; 
And  bending  poplars  bending  poplars  meet ; 
The  distant  plantains  seem  to  press  more  nigh ; 
And  to  the  sighing  alder,  alders  sigh. 
Blue  heav'ns  above  them  smile ;  and  all  below. 
Two  mnrmVing  streams  to  wild  meanders  flow. 
This  mix'd  wiUi  gall ;  aud  that  Uke  honey  sweet . 
But  ah f  too  soon  th'  onfiriendly  waters  meet! 
Stcep'd  in  these  springs  (if  verse  belief  can  gain) 
The  darts  of  love  their  doable  power  attain  : 
Hence  all  manUad  a  bitter  sweet  have  fband, 
A  painAil  pleasure,  and  a  grateful  woond. 

Along  the  grassy  banks,  to  briglit  array. 
Ten  thousand  little  loves  thdr  wtoga  display : 
Quivers  and  bows  their  usual  sports  proclaim ; 
Their  dress,  their  stature,  and  their  looks  the  same ; 
SmlUug  to  tonoeence,  and  ever  young. 
And  lender,  as  the  nymphs  tmm  whom  they  sprung : 
For  Venus  did  bat  boast  one  only  son, 
And  rosy  Cupid  was  that  boasted  one ; 
He,  uncontrolled,  thro*  heaven  extends  his  sway, 
And  gods  and  goddesses  by  tarns  obey ; 
Or  If  he  stoops  on  earth,  great  princes  bam. 
Sicken  on  thrones,  and  wreath'd  with  laurels  mourn. 
Th'  tolbrior  powers  o'er  hearts  inferior  reign. 
And  pierce  the  raral  ftdr,  or  homely  swato. 
Here  love's  imperial  pomp  Is  spread  aroond. 
Voluptuous  liberty  that  knows  no  bound ; 
And  sadden  storms  of  wrath,  which  soon  decline ; 
And  midnight  wotchings  o'er  the  ftames  of  wine : 
Unartful  tears  and  hectic  looks,  that  show 
With  silent  eloquence  the  lover's  woe ; 
Boldness  nnfledg'd,  and  to  stol'u  raptures  new. 
Half  trembling  ktaods,  and  scarcely  dares  parsoe : 
Fcais  that  delight,  and  anxious  doabts  of  Joy, 
Wlilch  check  our  swelling  hopes,  hot  not  destroy ; 
And  shortJ>reath'd  vows,  forgot  as  soon  as  made. 
On  airy  pinions  flatter  through  the  glade. 
Yoath  with  a  haughty  look,  and  gay  attire. 
And  rolling  eyes  that  glow  with  soft  desire. 
Shines  forth  exalted  on  a  pompous  seat ; 
While  sullen  oares  and  wlther'd  age  retreat. 

Now  fh>m  afar  the  paiace  seems  to  blaw. 
And  hither  would  extend  iu  golden  rays ; 
But  by  reflection  uf  the  grove  is  seen 
The  gold  still  vary'd  by  a  waving  green. 
For  Mulciber  virith  secret  pride  beheld 
How  fhr  his  skill  all  human  wit  excell'd ; 
And  grown  oxorious,  did  the  work  design 
To  speak  the  artist,  and  the  art  divine. 
Prood  columns  tow'ring  high,  support  the  flraaae. 
That  hewn  from  hyadntbian  quarries  came. 
The  beams  are  emeralds,  and  yet  scarce  adorn 
The  roby  walls  on  which  themselves  are  bom. 
The  pavement,  rich  with  veins  of  agate  lies ; 
And  steps,  with  shining  Jasper  slippery,  rise. 


Here  spices  to  |  . 

Not  (rom  Arabia's  flekls  more  odours  flow. 
The  wanton  vrinds  through  groves  of  cassia  play. 
And  steal  Uie  ripenVt  (bigrances  away ; 
Here  with  its  k)ad  tlie  wild  amomam  bends; 
There  cinnamon.  In  rival  sweets,  contends; 
A  rich  pcrfhroe  the  ravish'd  senses  fills, 
While  flrom  the  weeping  tree  the  balm  distils. 

At  these  delightful  bowers  arrives  at  last 
The  god  of  love,  a  tedious  Journey  past ; 
Then  shapes  his  way  to  reach  the  fronting  gate^ 
DonMes  his  majesty,  and  walks  to  state. 
It  chanc'd,  upon  a  radiant  throne  recUn'd, 
Venus  her  golden  tresses  did  anblnd : 
Proud  to  be  thus  cmploy'd,  on  eHher  hand 
Th'  Idalian  sisters,  rang'd  to  order  stand. 
Ambrosial  essence  one  bestows  in  showers. 
And  lavishly  whole  streams  of  neetar  poors ; 
With  ivory  combs  another's  dextVoos  care 
Or  corls,  or  opens  the  dishevel'd  todr; 
A  third,  indostrioos  with  a  nker  eye. 
Instructs  the  rinf ieftifti^^m^feQ  IC 
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Yd  leaves  moic  few,  thai,  not  to  ck/tvl>  pnn. 
Sport  in  the  whid,  and  wanton  from  tlic  rrrt  : 
Sweet  neftigencel  by  artftal  Mndy  wruactii, 
A  graoefui  error,  and  a  lovely  fanlt. 
The  Jodfnicnt  of  the  glus  bi  here  unknown ; 
Here  miirura  are  mpplyM  by  cv'ry  itone. 
Wheie^cr  the  foddcw  tnnu,  her  image  OUto, 
And  a  new  Vcnut  dances  on  the  walls. 
Now  while  she  dli  her  spMless'fofm  snrrey, 
Pleai'd  with  Lore's  empire,  and  almighty  sway, 
She  8py*d  her  son,  and,  flr'd  with  eager  joy, 
Sprang  forwards,  and  embrac'd  the  (av'rite  boy. 


•  »»^^#»^»»^» 


No.  1S8J    Friday,  August  7, 1713. 

Dalenda  est  Carthago 

Dcmolijh  Carth^e. 

It  b  usually  thought,  with  great  justice,  a 
very  impertineDt  things  in  a  prirate  tnan  to 
intermeddle  iu  matters  which  regard  the  state. 
But  the  memorial  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
following  letter  it  so  daring,  and  so  apparently 
designed  for  the  must  traitorous  purpose  ima- 
ginable, than  I  do  not  care  what  misinterpre- 
tation I  suffer,  when  I  exfiose  it  to  the  resent- 
ment of  all  men  wlio  value  their  country,  or 
have  any  regard  to  the  honour,  safety,  or  glory 
of  their  queen.  It  is  certain  there  is  not  much 
danger  in  delaying  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk 
daring  the  life  of  his  present  most  Christian 
m^esty,  who  is  renonmed  for  the  most  invio- 
lable regard  to  treaties ;  but  that  pious  prince 
it  aged,  and  in  case  of  his  decease,  now  the 
power  of  Prance  and  Spain  is  in  the  same 
family,  it  is  possible  an  ambitious  successor 
(or  his  ministiy  in  a  king's  minority)  might 
dispute  his  being  bound  by  the  act  of  his  pre- 
decessor iu  so  weighty  a  particular. 

*  MR.  IRONSIDE, 
'  Yuu  empby  your  important  moments,  me- 
thinks,  a  little  too  frivolously,  when  you  con- 
sider so  often  little  circumstances  of  dress  and 
behaviour,  and  never  make  mention  of  matters 
wherein  you  and  all  your  fellow-subjects  in 
general  are  concernedu  I  give  you  now  an 
opportunity,  not  only  of  manifesting  your 
loyalty  to  your  queen,  but  your  affection  to 
your  country,  if  you  treat  an  insolence  done 
to  them  both  with  the  disdain  it  deserves.  The 
inclosed  printed  paper  in  French  and  English 
has  been  handed  about  the  town,  and  given 
gratis  to  passengers  in  the  streets  at  noon-day. 


may  be  spared;  and  it  seems  the  sicurTugsbc 
for  so  the  petitioner  is  called,  was  thunder 
struck  by  the  denunciation  (which  be  aays) 
"  the  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke  made  to  him,*" 
That  her  majesty  did  not  think  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  dreadful  sentence  she  ba^ 
pronounced  against  the  town.  Mr.  Ironside, 
I  think  you  would  do  an  act  worthy  your  ge- 
neral humanity,  if  you  would  put  the  sseur 
Tuggbe  right  in  this  matter;  and  let  bioi 
know.  That  her  migesty  has  pronounced  no 
sentence  against  the  town,  but  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  has  agreed  that  the  town  and 
harbour  shall  be  demolished. 

'  That  the  British  nation  expect  tlie  imme- 
diate demolition  of  it. 

'  That  the  very  common  people  know,  thai 
within  three  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
peace,  the  works  towards  the  sea,  were  to  be 
demolished;  and,  within  three  months  after 
it,  the  works  towards  the  land. 

'  That  the  said  peace  was  signed  the  last  of 
Marth,  O.  S. 

'  That  the  parliament  has  been  told  from 
the  queen,  that  the  equivalent  for  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  king. 

'  That  the  sieur  Tugghe  has  the  impudence 
to  ask  the  queen  to  remit  the  most  material 
part  of  the  articles  of  peace  between  her  ma 
Jesty  and  his  master. 

*  That  the  British  nation  received  mora 
damage  in  their  trade  from  the  port  of  Dun- 
kirk, than  from  almost  all  the  ports  of  France, 
either  in  the  ocean,  or  in  the  Mediterranean. 

*  That  fleets  of  above  thirty  sail  have  come 
together  out  of  Dunkirk,  during  the  late  war, 
and  taken  ships  of  war  as  well  as  merchantmen. 

*  That  the  pretender  sailed  from  thence  to 
Scotland;  and  that  it  is  the  only  port  the 
French  have  until  you  come  to  Brest,  for  the 
whole  length  of  St.  Geoiige*s  channel,  where 
any  considerable  naval  armament  can  be  made. 

'  I'hat  destroying  the  fortificationa  of  Dun- 
kirk is  an  inconsiderable  advantage  to  England, 
in  comparison  to  the  advantage  of  destroying 
the  mole,  dikes,' and  harbour;  it  being  the 
naval  force  from  thence  which  only  can.  hurt 
the  British  nation. 

'  That  the  British  nation  expect  the  hnme- 
diate  demolition  of  Dunkirk. 

'  That  the  Dutch,  who  suffered  equally  with 
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should  be  demolished ;  it  is  uecessAry  for  the 
fiftfety,  honour,  and  liberty  of  £ngland,  that  it 
should  be  so. 

'  That  when  Dunkirk  is  demolished,  the 
power  of  France,  on  that  side,  should  it  ever 
be  turned  against  us,  will  be  removed  several 
hundred  miles  further  off  of  Great  Britain  than 
it  is  at  present. 

'  That-after  the  demolition,  there  can  be  no 
considerable  preparation  made  at  sea  by  the 
French  on  all  the  channel,  but  at  Brest ;  and 
that  Great  Britain  being  an  island,  which  can- 
not be  attacked  but  by  a  naval  power,  we  may 
esteem  France  effectually  removed,  by  the  de> 
roolition,  from  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  the 
distance  from  Dunkirk  to  Brest. 

*  Pray,  Mr.  Ironside,  repeat  this  last  parti- 
cular, and  put  it  in  a  different  letter,  That 
the  demolition  qf  Dunkirh  will  remove  Prance 
many  hundred  miles  farther  off* from  us  \  and 
then  repeat  again,  That  the  British  nation  ex- 
pects the  demolition  qf  Dunkirk, 

*  i  demand  of  you,  as  you  love  and  honour 
your  queen  and  country,  that  you  insert  this 
letter,  or  speak  to  this  purpose,  your  own  way ; 
for  in  this  all  parties  must  agree,  that  however 
bound  in  friendship  one  nation  is  with  another, 
it  is  but  prudent  that  in  case  of  a  rupture, 
they  should  be,  if  possible,  upon  equal  terms. 

'  Be  honest,  old  Nestor,  and  say  all  this ;  for 
whatever  half-witted  hot  whigs  may  think,  we 
all  value  our  estates  and  liberties,  and  every 
true  roan  of  each  party  must  think  himself 
concerned  that  Dunkirk  should  be  demolished. 

*  It  lies  up«)n  all  who  have  the  honour  to  be 
in  the  ministry  to  hasten  this  matter,  and  not 
let  the  credulity  of  an  honest  brave  people  be 
thus  infamously  abused  in  our  open  streets. 

'  I  oannot  go  on  for  indignation ;  but  pray 
God  that  our  mercy  to  France  may  not  expose 
us  to  the  mercy  of  France. 

*  Your  humbe  servant, 

'ENGLISH  TORY.' 
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■  Aniroasqae  ia  vulnere  poount. 

Virg,  Geoff.  Iv.  8S8. 

And  part  wiUi  liTe,  only  to  woand  Uieir  foe. 

Anger  is  so  uneasy  a  guest  in  the  heart,  that 
he  may  be  said  to  be  born  unhappy  who  is  of 
a  rough  and  choleric  disposition.  The  moral- 
ists have  defined  it  to  be  '  a  desire  of  revenge 
for  some  injury  offered.'  Men  of  hot  and 
heady  tempers  are  eagerly  desirous  of  ven- 
geance, the  very  moment  they  apprehend  them- 
selves injured :  whereas  the  cool  and  sedate 
watch  proper  opportunities  to  return  grief  for 
grief  to  their  enemy.  By  this  means  it  often 
happens  that  the  choleric  inflict  disproportioned 
punishments  upon  slight  and  sometimes  ima- 
ginary offences :  but  the  temnerately  revenge- 


ful have  leisure  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  and  thereby  either  to  smother  their 
secret  resentments,  or  to  seek  proper  and  ade- 
quate reparations  for  the  damages  they  have 
sustained.  Weak  minds  are  apt  to  speak  well 
of  the  man  of  fiiry ;  because,  when  the  stornv 
is  over,  he  is  full  of  sorrow  and  repentance ; 
but  the  truth  is,  he  is  apt  to  commit  such 
ravages  during  his  madness,  that  when  he 
comes  to  himself,  he  becomes  tame  then,  for 
the  same  reason  that  he  ran  wild  before, '  only 
to  give  himself  ease ;'  and  is  a  friend  only  to 
himself  in  both  extremities.  Men  of  this  un- 
happy make,  more  frequently  than  any  others, 
expect  that  their  friends  should  bear  with  their 
infirmities.  Their  friends  should  in  return 
desire  them  to  correct  their  infirmities.  The 
common  excuses,  that  they  cannot  help  it,  that 
it  was  soon  over,  that  they  harbour  no  malice 
in  their  hearts,  are  arguments  for  pardoning 
a  bull  or  a  mastiff;  hut  shall  never  reconcile 
me  to  an  intellectual  savage.  Why  indeed 
should  any  one  imagine,  that  persons  inde- 
pendent upon  him  should  venture  into  his 
society,  who  hath  not  yet  so  far  subdued  his 
boiling  blood,  but  that  he  is  ready  to  do  some- 
thing the  next  minute  which  he  can  never  re- 
pair, and  hath  nothing  to  plead  in  his  own 
behalf,  but  that  he  is  apt  to  do  mischief  as  fast 
as  he  can !  Such  a  man  may  be  feared,  he  may 
be  pitied ;  he  can  never  be  loved. 

I  would  not  hereby  be  so  understood  as  if  i 
meant  to  recommend  slow  and  deliberate  ma- 
lice ;  I  would  only  observe,  that  men  of  mo- 
deration are  of  a  more  amiable  character  than 
the  rash  and  inconsiderate ;  but  if  they  do  not 
husband  the  talent  that  Heaven  hath  bestowed 
upon  them,  they  are  as  much  more  odious 
than  the  choleric,  as  the  devil  is  more  horrible 
than  a  brute.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  tlie 
two  when  injured  is  more  troublesome  to  him- 
self, or  more  hurtful  to  his  enemy ;  the  one  is 
boisterous  and  gentle  by  fits,  dividing  his  life 
between  guilt  and  repentance,  now  all  tempest, 
again  all  sunshine.  The  other  hath  a  smoother 
but  more  lasting  anguish,  lying  under  a  per- 
petual gloom ;  the  latter  is  a  cowardly  man, 
the  former  a  generous  beast.  If  lie  may  be 
held  unfortunate  who  cannot  be  sure  but  that 
he  may  do  something  the  next  minute  which 
he  shall  lament  during  his  life ;  what  shall  we 
think  of  him  who  bath  a  soul  so  infected  that 
he  can  never  lie  happy  until  he  hath  made  an- 
other miserable !  What  wars  may  we  imagine 
perpetually  raging  in  his  breast !  What  dark 
stratagems,  unworthy  designs,  inhuman  wishes, 
dreadful  resolutions !  A  snake  curled  in  many 
intricate  mazes,  ready  to  sting  a  traveller,  and 
to  hiss  him  in  the  pangs  of  death,  is  no  unfit 
emblem  of  such  an  artful,  unsearchable  pro- 
jector. Were  I  to  chooae  an  enemy,  whether 
should  I  wish  for  one  that  would  &ub  me  sud- 
denly, or  one  that  vyould  tanm^m  Italian 
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poison,  subtle  and  lioferini^,  yet  as  certainly 
fatal  as  the  stroke  of  a  stiletto  ?  Let  the  reader 
determine  the  doubt  in  bis  own  mind. 

There  is  yet  a  tbird  sort  of  revenue,  if  it 
may  be  called  a  tbird,  whicb  is  compounded  of 
tbe  otber  two :  1  mean  tbe  mistaken  bonour 
wbicb  batb  too  often  a  place  in  f^enerous  breasts. 
Men  of  good  education,  tbougb  naturally  cbo- 
leric,  restrain  tbeir  wratb  so  far  as  to  seek  con- 
venient times  for  vengeance.  Tbe  single  combat 
seems  so  generous  a  way  of  ending  controversies, 
tbat  until  we  bave  stricter  laws,  tbe  number  of 
widows  and  orpbans,  and  I  wisb  I  could  not 
say  of  wretcbed  spirits,  will  be  increased.  Of 
all  tbe  medals  wbicb  bave  been  struck  in  bo- 
nour of  a  neigbbouring  monarcb,  tbere  is  not 
one  wbicb  can  give  bim  so  true  renown  as  tbat 
upon  tbe  success  of  bis  edicts  for  '  abolisbing 
tbe  impious  practice  of  dueling.' 

Wliat  inclined  me  at  present  to  write  upon 
this  subject,  was  tbe  sight  of  the  following 
letters,  which  I  can  assure  the  reader  to  be 
genuine.  They  concern  two  noble  names 
among  us ;  but  tbe  crime  of  which  the  gen- 
tlemen are  guilty  bears  too  prevalently  the 
name  of  honour,  to  need  an  apology  to  tbeir 
relations  for  reviving  tbe  mention  of  their  duel. 
But  the  dignity  of  wratb,  and  tbe  cool  and 
deliberate  preparation  (by  passing  different 
dimes,  and  waiting  convenient  seasons)  for 
murdering  each  other,  when  we  consider  them 
as  moved  by  a  sense  of  honour,  must  raise  in 
tbe  reader  as  much  compassion  as  horror. 

*  A  MImsieur  Monsieur  SackvUte, 
'  I  tbat  am  in  France  bear  bow  much  you 
attribute  to  yourself  in  this  time,  that  I  bave 
given  the  world  leave  to  ring  your  praises 
«*««««  «  «««« 
If  you  call  to  memory,  whereas  I  gave  you  my 
band  last,  I  told  you  I  reserved  tbe  heart  for 
a  truer  reconciliation.  Now  be  that  noble 
gentleman  my  love  once  spoke  you,  and  come 
and  do  him  right  tbat  could  recite  the  trials 
you  owe  your  birth  and  countiy,  were  I  not 
confident  your  bonour  gives  you  tbe  same 
courage  to  do  me  right,  tbat  it  did  to  do  me 
wrong.  Be  master  of  your  own  weapons  and 
time;  tbe  place,  wheresoever,  I  will  wait  on 
you.  By  doing  this  you  shall  shorten  revenge, 
and  clear  tbe  idle  opinion  the  world  batb  of 
both  our  worths. 

'  ED.  BRCCbV 

'  A  Atom,  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  tRnhss. 

'  As  it  shall  be  always  far  from  me  to  seek 
a  quarrel,  so  will  I  always  he  ready  to  meet 
with  any  that  desire  to  make  trial  of  my  valour 
by  so  fair  a  course  as  you  i  equire.  A  witness 
whereof  yourwlf  shall  be,  who  within  a  month 
shall  receive  a  strict  account  of  time,  place, 
and  weapon,  where  you  shall  find  me  ready 
dbposcd  to  give  you  bono*urable  satisfaction 
by  bin  tbat  shall  «:onduct  you  thither.   *n  tbe 


mean  tima  be  as  secret  of  tbe  appoiatment  m 
it  seems  you  are  desirous  of  it. 

•  ED.SACKVILLf 

*'  A  Mons.  Monsieur  le  Btnron  de  Kmioss, 

*  I  am  ready  at  Tergosa,  a  town  in  Zealand, 
to  give  you  tbat  satisfaction  your  sword  can 
render  you,  accompanied  with  a  worthy  gen. 
tleman  my  second,  in  degree  a  knirht ;  and 
for  your  coming  I  will  not  limit  you  a  peremp« 
tory  day,  but  desire  you  to  make  a  definite  and 
speedy  repair  for  your  own  bonour,  and  fear 
of  prevention,  until  which  time  you  shall  find 
me  tbere. 

Terf.  M,  Ang.  10.  IflW.  '  EP.  SACKVILLE.' 

'  A  Mons,  Mensieur  Sachniie. 

*  I  bave  received  your  letter  by  your  man, 
and  acknowledge  you  have  dealt  noUy  with 
me,  and  now  1  come  with  all  possible  haste  to 
meet  you. 

'  ED.  BHUCE. 


No.  t50.]  Mondaify  August  10,  1713. 
— Vacunm  sine  incotc  popdlaiu. 

An  onpty,  UiooghUess  tribe. 

As  tbe  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  more 
affected  by  things  which  strike  tbe  senses,  than 
by  excellencies  tbat  are  to  be  discerned  by 
reason  and  thought,  they  form  very  erroneous 
judgments  when  they  compare  tbe  one  with 
the  otber.  An  eminent  instance  of  tbb  is,  tbat 
'  vulgar  notion,  tbat  men  addicted  to  contem- 
plation are  less  useful  members  of  society  than 
those  of  a  different  course  of  life.  Tbe  business 
therefore  of  my  present  paper  shall  be  to  com- 
pare tbe  distinct  merits  of  tbe  speculative  and 
tbe  active  parts  of  mankind. 

Tbe  advantages  arising  from  tbe  labours  of 
generals  and  politicians  arc  confined  to  narrow 
tracts  of  the  earth ;  and  while  they  promote 
tbe  interest  of  tbeir  own  country,  they  lessen 
or  obstruct  tbat  of  otber  nations :  whereas  the 
light  and  knowledge  that  spring  from  specu- 
lation are  not  limited  to  any  single  spot,  but 
equally  diffused  to  tbe  benefit  of  the  whole 
globe.  Besides^  for  the  most  part,  tbe  renown 
only  of  men  of  action  is  transmitted  to  distant 
posterity,  their  great  exploits  either  dying  with 
themselves,  or  soon  after  them  ;  whereas  spe- 
culative men  continue  to  deserve  well  of  the 
world  thousands  of  years  after  they  have  left 
it.  Tbeir  merits  are  propagated  with  their 
fame,  whicb  is  due  to  them,  but  a  free  gift  to 
those  whose'  beneficence  has  not  outlived  their 
persons. 

What  benefit  do  we  receive  from  the  re- 
nowned deeds  of  Csesar  or  Alexander,  that  we 
should  make  tbem  tbe  constant  themes  of  our 
praise  ?  while  the  name  of  Pythagoras  is  more 
sparingly  celebrated,  though  it  be  to  him  that 
we  are  indebted  for  our  trade  and  riches.  This 
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may  seem  strAoge  to  a  vulgar  reader,  but  the 
following  reflection  will  make  it  plain.  Tbat 
philosopher  invented  the  forty-seventh  propo- 
sition of  the  Arst  hook  of  Euclid,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  trigonometry,  and  consequently 
of  navigation,  upon  which  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  depends. 

The  mathematics  are  so  useful  and  orna- 
mental to  human  life,  thut  the  ingenious  sir 
William  Temple  acknowledges,  in  some  part 
of  his  writings,  all  those  advantages  which 
distinguish  polite  nations  from  barbarians  to 
be  derived  from  them.  But  as  these  sciences 
cultivate  the  eaterior  parts  of  life,  there  are 
others  of  a  more  excellent  nature,  that  endue 
the  heart  with  rudiments  of  virtue,  and  by 
opening  our  prospects,  and  awakening  our 
hopes,  produce  generous  emotions  and  sublime 
sentiments  in  the  soul. 

The  divine  sages  of  antiquity,  who  by  trans> 
mitting  down  to  us  their  speculations  upon 
good  and  evil,  upon  Providence,  and  the  dig- 
nity and  duration  of  thinking  beings,  have  im- 
printed an  idea  of  moral  excellence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  are  most  eminent  benefactors 
to  human  nature ;  and  however  overlooked  in 
the  loud  and  thoughtless  applauses  that  are 
every  day  bestowed  on  the  slaughterers  and 
disturbers  of  mankind,  yet  they  will  never 
want  the  esteem  and  approbatkin  of  the  wise 
and  virtuou*. 

This  apologv  in  behalf  of  the  speculative 
part  of  mankind,  who  make  useful  truth  the 
end  of  their  being,  and  its  acquisition  the  bu- 
siness as  well  as  entertainment  of  their  lives, 
seems  not  improt>er,  in  order  to  rectify  the 
mistake  of  those  who  measure  merit  by  noise 
and  outward  appearance,  and  are  too  apt  to 
depreciate  and  ridicule  men  of  thought  and 
retirement.  The  raillery  and  reproaches  which 
are  thrown  on  that  species  by  those  who 
abound  in  the  animal  life,  would  incline  one  to 
think  the  world  not  sufficiently  convinced  that 
whatsoever  is  good  or  excellent  proceeds  from 
leason  and  reflection. 

Even  those  who  only  regard  truth  as  such, 
without  communicating  their  thoughts,  or  ap- 
plying them  to  practice,  will  seem  worthy 
members  of  the  commonwealth,  if  we  compare 
the  innocence  and  tranquillity  with  which 
they  pass  their  lives,  with  the  fraud  and  im- 
pertinence of  other  men.  But  the  number  of 
those  who  by  abstracted  thoughts  become  use- 
less, is  inconsiderable  in  respect  of  them  who 
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whereas  those  of  the  miad  are  permanent  and 
universal.  Plato  and  Euclid  enjoy  a  sort  of 
immortality  upon  earth,  and  at  this  day  read 
lectures  to  the  world. 

But  it  to  inform  the  understanding,  and 
regulate  the  will,  is  the  most  lasting  and  dif- 
fusive benefit,  there  will  not  be  found  so  useful 
and  excel  lent  an  institution  as  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood,  which  is  now  become  the 
scorn  of  foob.  That  a  numerous  order  of  men 
should  be  consecrated  to  the  study  of  the  most 
sublime  and  beneficial  truths,  with  a  design 
to  propagate  them  by  their  discourses  and  wri- 
tings, to  inform  their  fellow-creatures  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  to  possess 
their  minds  with  the  sense  of  a  future  state,  and 
not  only  to  explain  the  nature  of  every  virtue 
and  moral  duty,  but  likewise  to  persuade 
mankind  to  the  practice  of  them  by  the  most 
powerful  and  engaging  motives,  is  a  thing  su 
excellent  and  necessaiy  to  the  well-being  of 
the  world,  that  nobody  but  a  modem  free- 
thinker could  have  the  forehead  or  folly  to  turn 
it  into  ridicule. 

The  light  in  which  these  points  should  he 
exposed  to  the  view  of  one  who  is  prejudiced 
against  the  names,  reiigion^  church,  prie$i^  and 
the  like,  is  to  consider  the  clergy  as  so  many 
philosophers,  the  churches  as  schools,  and  their 
sermons  as  lecturer,  for  the  information  and 
improvement  of  the  audience.  How  would  the 
heaK  of  Socrates  or  Tnliy  have  rejoiced,  had 
they  lived  in  a  nation  where  the  law  had  made 
provision  for  philosophers  to  read  lectures  of 
morality  and  theology  every  seventh  day,  in 
several  thousands  of  schools  erected  at  the 
public  charge  throughout  the  whole  country ; 
at  which  lectures  all  ranks  and  sexes,  without 
distinction,  were  obliged  to  be  present  for 
their  general  improvement !  And  what  wicked 
wretches  would  they  think  those  men  who 
would  endeavour  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  so 
divine  an  institution  ? 

It  is  indeed  usual  with  that  low  tribe  of 
writers,  to  pretend  their  design  is  only  to  reform 
the  church,  and  expose  the  vices,  and  not  the 
order  of  the  clergy.  The  author  of  a  pamphlet 
printed  the  other  day  (which  without  my 
mentioning  the  title,  will  on  this  occasion  oc- 
cur to  the  thoughts  of  those  who  have  read  it) 
hopes  to  insinuate  by  that  artifice  nvhat  he  is 
afraid  or  ashamed  openly  to  maintain.  But 
there  are  two  points  which  clearly  show  what 
it  is  he  aims  at.    The  first  is,  that   he  con« 
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Jigbt  in  wbicb  he  places  tbem,  lend  to  give 
men  an  ill  inipretiion  of  the  dupensen  of  the 
gospel ;  all  which  he  pathetically  addrewes  to 
the  consideration  of  his  wise  and  honest  coun- 
trymen of  the  laity.  The  sophistry  and  ill- 
breeding  of  these  proceedings  are  so  obvious 
to  men  who  have  any  pretence  to  that  cha- 
racter, that  I  need  say  no  more  either  of  tbem 
or  their  author. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may  properly 
be  ranged  under  the  two  general  heads  of  gen- 
tlemen and  mechanics.  This  distinction  arises 
from  the  different  occupations  wherein  they 
exert  themselves.  The  former  of  these  species 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  more  bunour- 
able  than  the  other,  who  are  looked  upon  as  a 
base  and  inferior  order  of  men.  But  if  the 
world  is  in  the  right  in  this  natural  judgment, 
it  is  not  generally  so  in  the  distribution  of 
particular  persons  under  their  respective  de- 
nominations. It  is  a  clear  settled  point,  that 
the  gentleman  should  be  preferred  to  the  me- 
chanic. But  who  it  the  gentleman,  and  who 
the  mechanic,  wants  to  be  explained. 

The  philosophers  distinguish  two  parts  in 
human  nature;  the  rational,  and  the  animaL 
Now,  if  we  attend  to  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  assign  a  more  just 
and  adequate  idea  of  these  distinct  species, 
than  by  defining  the  gentleman  to  be  him 
whose  occupation  lies  in  the  exertion  of  hit 
rational  faculties ;  and  the  mechanic,  him  who 
Is  employed  in  the  use  of  his  animal  parts,  or 
the  organic  parts  of  his  body. 

The  concurring  assent  of  the  world,  in  pre- 
ferring gentlemen  to  mechanics  seems  founded 
in  that  preference  which  the  rational  part  of 
our  nature  is  entitled  to  above  the  animal ; 
when  we  consider  it  in  itself,  as  it  is  the  seat 
of  wisdom  and  understanding,  as  it  is  pure 
and  immortal,  and  as  it  is  that  which,  of  all 
the  known  works  of  the  creation,  bears  the 
brightest  impress  of  the  Deity. 

It  claims  the  same  dignity  and  pre-eminence, 
if  we  consider  it  with  respect  to  its  object. 
Mechanical  motives  or  operations  are  con6ned 
to  a  narrow  cirele  of  low  and  little  things : 
whereas  reason  inquires  concerning  the  nature 


their  office.  It  is  the  province  of  the  {bmef 
to  preside  and  direct ;  of  the  latter,  to  execute 
and  obey.  Those  who  apply  their  bands  to 
the  materials  appear  the  immediate  buiMers 
of  an  edifice ;  but  the  beauty  and  proportioa 
of  it  is  owing  to  the  architect,  who  deaigiMd 
the  plan  in  bis  closet.  And  in  like  manner, 
whatever  there  is  either  in  art  or  nature  of  use 
or  regularity,  will  be  found  to  proceed  from 
the  superior  principle  of  reason  and  under- 
standing. These  reflections,  how  obvious  aocfcr, 
do  nevertheless  seem  not  sufftciently  attended 
to  tyy  those  who,  being  at  great  pains  to  im- 
prove the  figure  and  motions  of  the  body, 
neglect  the  culture  of  the  mind. 

Prom  the  premises  it  follows,  that  a  man 
may  descend  from  an  ancient  family,  wear  f*ne 
clothes,  and  be  master  of  what  is  commonly 
called  good-breeding,  and  yet  not  merit  the 
name  of  gentleman.  All  those  whose  principal 
accomplishments  consist  in  the  exertion  of  the 
mechanic  powers,  whether  the  organ  made  use 
of  be  the  eye,  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the 
fingers,  feet,  or  any  other  part,  are  in  the  e3re 
of  reason  to  be  esteemed  mechanics. 

I  do  therefore,  by  these  presents,  dedsu^ 
that  all  men  and  women,  by  what  title  soever 
distinguished,  whose  occupation  it  is  either  to 
ogle  with  the  eye,  flirt  with  the  fan,  dress, 
cringe,  adjust  the  muscles  of  the  face,  or  other 
parts  of  the  body,  are  degraded  from  the  rank 
of  gentry ;  which  is  from  this  time  forward 
appropriated  to  those  who  employ  the  talents 
of  the  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
practice  of  virtue,  and  are  content  to  take 
their  places  as  they  are  distinguished  by  mora, 
and  intellectual  accomplishments. 

I'he  rest  of  the  human  species  come  uodcf 
the  appellation  of  mechanics,  with  this  dif- 
fereooe,  that  the  professed  mechanics,  who,  not 
pretending  to  be  gentlemen, contain  themselves 
within  their  proper  sphere,  are  necessary  tc 
the  well-being  of  mankind,  and  consequently 
should  be  more  respected  in  a  well-regulated 
commonwealth,  than  those  mechanics  wbo 
make  a  merit  of  being  useless. 

Having  hitherto consklered  the  human  species 
as  distinguished  into  gentlemen  and  mecha- 
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Mf«  coBblnde  thie  eaiUe  to  be  iin  ihtcMigeDt 
be'mg:;  but  where  nothing  of  these  can  be 
fbund.  we  aicfibe  the  eflViet  to  hteard,  kieces- 
iity,  or  the  like;  hlo#  I  apical  tb  any  one 
arbo  is  eontt^rtont  in  the  rtiodehn  prodnctionA 
of  our  free^thinkert,  if  they  do  h<>t  h^ok  rathet* 
lilceeffbeU  of  chance,  or  at  be«t  of  mfechatlildi, 
than  of  A  thinking  principle,  and  contequently, 
whether  thfe  authors  of  those  rhapsodic  ntb 
not  mere  ihachihes. 

The  same  poiht  is  likewise  evident  fl^m  their 
own  asseKion  ;  it  Mng  plain  that  no  one  could 
mistake  thoon^t  fbr  motion,  who  Icnew  what 
thoug^bt  Wsts.  For  these  iisasohs  I  do  hereby 
pve  it  in  Oharge  tb  all  Christians,  that  here- 
after they  speak  of  Free-thinkers  ih  the  neuter 
gender,  usin$;  the  term  U  for  kim.  They 
are  tb  be  considered  as  autoiriata,  made  up  of 
bones  and  muscles,  nerves,  arteries,  and  ani- 
mal spirits;  not  so  innocent,  Indeed,  but  as 
destitute  of  thought  and  reasoti,  as  those  tittle 
machines  which  the  excelleht  iuthot*  from 
whom  1  uke  the  motto  of  Uris  paper,  has  so 
ele^ntly  described. 
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Iter  piKroram  qoiasi  septs  spinarain. 

Ex,  LMtn,  Prav. 

'llic  way  of  the  sloth  Ail  mao  Is  a  htrflge  of  (horos. 

Pnfterbs,  xt.  19. 

Thbrb  are  two  sorts  of  persons  within  the 
consideration  of  my  frontispiece  ;  the  first  are 
the  mighty  body  of  lingerers,  persons  who  do 
not  indeed  employ  their  time  criminally,  but 
are  such  pretty  innocents,  who,  as  the  poet 
says. 


wJute  away 

In  givtie  iiiiciiviiv  Ute  day. 

The  others  being  something  more  vivacious, 
are  soeh  as  do  not  only  Omh  to  spend  their  time 
well,  but  are  in  the  constant  pursuit  of  cri- 
minal satisfactions.  Whatever  the  divine  may 
think,  the  case  of  the  first  seems  to  be  the 
most  deplorable,  as  the  habit  of  sloth  is  naore 
invincible  than  that  of  vice.  The  first  is  pre- 
ferred even  when  the  man  ii  fully  possessed  of 
himself,  and  submitted  to  with  constant  de- 
til>eration,  abd  cool  thought.  The  other  we 
are  driven  into  generally  through  the  heat  of 
wine,  or  youth,  which  Mr.  Hobbes  calls  a  na- 
tural drunkenness ;  and  therefore  consequently 
are  more  excusable  for  any  errors  committed 
during  the  deprivation  or  suspension  of  our 
reason,  than  in  the  possession  of  it.  The  irre- 
gular starts  of  vicious  appetites  are  in  time 
destroyed  by  the  gratificatiim  of  them  ;  but  a 
well-ordered  life  of  sloth  receives  daily  strength 
from  its  cun  tin  nance.  *  I  went  (says  Solomon 
by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  aiul  the  vineyard 


of  the  BMB  void  of  Miderstaiidiiig ;  and  lo !  it 
waft  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles 
had  eovered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone 
wall  thereof  was  broken  down.'  To  raise  the 
Imagie  of  this  person,  the  same  author  adds, 
'  The  tkithfol  man  hideth  bis  band  in  his  boeom, 
and  it  grieveth  him  to  bring  it  again  to  his 
month.'  If  there  were  no  future  account  «9t- 
pected  of  spending  our  time,  the  immediate 
ineonvefiAence  that  attends  a  life  of  idleness 
should  of  itself  be  persuasion  enough  to  the 
.men  of  sense  to  avoid  It.  I  say  to  the  men  of 
sense,  becaose  thef«  krt  of  these  that  give  In  to 
it,  and  for  these  chiety  is  this  paper  designed. 
Arguments  drawn  fknom  future  rewards  and 
ponisbmentfl,  are  things  too  remote  for  the 
consideration  of  stobbom  sanguine  youth. 
They  are  affected  by  such  only  as  propose  im- 
mediate  pleasure  or  pain ;  as  the  str«>ngest 
persuasive  to  the  ehlldred  of  brael  was  a  land 
flowing  wkh  milk  and  honey.  I  believe  I  may 
say  there  h  mdf«  tbil,  fatigue,  and  uneasinest 
in  sloths  than  can  be  (bund  in  any  empk)ymeiit 
a  man  will  put  himsetf  open.  When  a  thought- 
ful man  is  once  fixed  this  way,  spleen  is  the 
necessary  consequence.  This  directs  him  in- 
stantly to  the  contemplation  of  his  health  or 
circumstances,  which  must  ever  be  found  ex- 
tremely bad  upon  these  melancholy  inqoiriei. 
If  he  has  any  common  business  upon  hts 
hands,  numberless  objections  arise,  that  make 
the  despatch  of  it  impossible ;  and  he  cries  ocrt 
with  Solomon, '  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way,  a 
Hon  in  the  streets  ;'  that  is,  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty or  other,  which  to  bis  iehagi  nation  is  as 
invincible  as  a  lion  reaHy  would  be.  The  man, 
on  the  contrihy,  that  applies  himself  to  books, 
or  business,  contracts  a  cheerful  eonfidence  in 
flH  his  undertakings,  fh>m  the  daily  improve- 
ments of  bis  knowledge  or  fortune,  aiKt  instead 
of  giving  himself  up  to 

*  Thlck-ey'<^  ihndng  car^eil  melancholy* 

h^  that  constant  life  th  his  visage  and  conver- 
sation, which  thb  idle  Splenetic  man  borroUs 
sometimes  from  the  sunsbino^,  exercise,  or  an 
agreeable  friend.  A  recluse  idle  sobriety  must 
be  attended  with  more  bitter  remorse,  than 
the  most  active  debauchery  can  at  any  inter- 
vals be  molested  with.  The  rake,  if  he  is  a 
cautious  manager,  will  allow  himself  very  little 
time  to  examine  his  own  conduct,  and  will 
bestow  as  few  reflections  upon  himself,  as  the 
lingerer  does  upon  any  thing  elSe,  unless  he  has 
the  misfortune  to  repent.  I  repeat  the  mis- 
fortune to  repent,  because  I  have  put  the  great 
day  of  account  out  of  the  ))resent  case,  and 
am  now  inquiring,  not  whose  life  is  most  irre- 
ligious, but  most  inconvenient.  A  gentleman 
that  has  formerly  been  a  very  eminent  lingerer 
and  something  splenetic,  informs  me,  that  in 
one  winter  he  drank  six  hampers  of  Spa^water, 
several  gallons  of  cbalybea^Aincture,  two 
3  B  -^^g' 
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hoftheiidt  of  bitters,  at  the  mte  of  tUty  poands 
a  bogthead,  laid  one  buDdred  and  fifty  infal- 
lible schemes,  in  every  one  of  wbicb  be  was 
disappoiiitCfd,  received  a  thousand  affronts  du- 
ring the  north-easterly  winds,  and  in  short,  run 
through  more  misery  and  expenses  than  the 
most  meritorious  bravo  could  boastof.  Another 
tells  me,  that  he  fell  into  this  way  at  the  uni- 
versity, where  the  youth  are  too  apt  to  be  lulled 
into  A  state  of  such  tranquillity  as  pr^udices 
them  against  the  bustle  of  that  worldly  busi- 
ness, fur  which  this  part  of  their  education 
should  prepare  them.  As  be  could  with  the 
utmost  secrecy  be  idle  in  bis  own  chamber,  he 
says  be  was  for  some  years  irrecoverably  sunk, 
and  immersed  in  the  luxury  of  an  easy-chair, 
though  at  the  same  time,  in  the  general  opi- 
nion, he  passed  for  a  hard  student.  During 
this  lethargy  he  had  some  Intervals  of  applica- 
tion to  books,  wbicb  rather  aggravated  than 
suspended  the  painful  thoughts  of  a  misspent 
life.  Thus  his  supposed  relief  became  bis 
punishment,  and,  like  the  damned  in  Milton, 
upon  their  conveyance  at  certain  revolutions 
from  fire  to  ice, 

— *  lie  flit  by  (nrn«  (he  bllter  change 

Of  fierce  extreme*,  esctrcinct  by  change  more  fierce.' 

When  be  bad  a  mind  to  go  out,  he  was  so 
scrupulous  as  to  form  some  excuse  or  other 
wbicb  the  idle  are  ever  provided  with,  and 
eould  not  satisfy  himself  without  this  ridi- 
culous appearance  of  justice.  Sometimes  by 
his  own  contrivance  and  insinuation,  the  wo- 
man that  looked  after  bis  chamber  would 
convince  him  of  the  necessfty  of  washing  bis 
'  room,  or  any  other  matter  of  the  like  joyous 
import,  to  which  he  always  submitted,  after 
having  decently  opposed  it,  and  made  his  exit 
with  much  seeming  reluctance,  and  inward 
delight.  Thus  did  he  pass  the  noon  of  his  life 
In  the  solitude  of  a  monk,  and  the  guilt  of  a 
libertine.  He  is  since  awakened,  by  application, 
out  of  slumber ;  has  no  more  spleen  than  a 
Dutchman,  who,  as  sir  W.  Temple  observes, 
is  not  delicate  or  idle  enough  to  suffer  from 
this  enemy,  but  *  is  always  well  when  he  is  not 
ill,  always  pleased  when  he  is  not  angry.* 

There  is  a  gentleman  I  have  seen  at  a 
coffee- bouse,  near  the  place  of  my  abode,  who 
having  a  pretty  good  estate,  and  a  disinclina- 
tion to  books  or  business,  to  secure  himself 
from  some  of  the  above- mentioned  misfortunes, 
employs  himself  with  much  alacrity  in  the  fol- 
lowing method.  Being  vehemently  disposed 
tu  loquacity,  he  has  a  person  constantly  with 
him,  to  whom  be  gives  an  annual  pension  for 
no  other  merit  but  being  very  attentive,  and 
never  interrupting  him  by  question  and  answer, 
whatever  he  may  utter  that  may  seemingly 
require  it.  To  secure  to  himself  discourse,  his 
fundamental  maxim  seems  to  be,  by  no  means 
to  consider  what  he  is  going  to  say.    He  de- 


livers therefore  eveiy  thooght  as  it  first  intrudei 
itself  upon  hiiii«  and  then,  with  all  the  fireedom 
you  oouki  wish,  will  examine  it,  and  rally  the 
impertinence,  or  evinee  the  truth  of  it.  In 
short,  be  took  the  same  pleasure  in  confuting 
himself,  as  he  could  have  done  in  discomfiting 
an  opponent:  and  his  discourse  waa  as  that  of 
two  persons  attacking  each  other  with  exceed- 
ing warmth,  incubereiice,  and  good -nature. 
There  is  another,  whom  I  have  seen  in  tbc 
park,  employing  himself  with  the  same  in- 
dustry,  though  not  with  the  same  innocence. 
He  is  very  dexterous  in  taking  flies,  and  fixing 
one  at  each  end  of  a  horse  hair,  which  hb 
perriwig  supplies  him  with.  He  hangs  tbeai 
over  a  little  stick,  which  •uspensk>n  incUnei 
them  immediately  to  war  upon  each  other, 
there  being  no  possibility  of  retreat.  Pron 
the  frequent  attention  of  his  eyea  to  these 
combats,  be  perceives  the  several  turns  and 
advantages  of  the  battle,  which  are  altogether 
invisible  to  a  common  spectator.  I  the  other 
day  found  him  in  the  ei\joyment  of  a  couple 
of  gigantic  blue  bottles,  which  were  bung  out 
and  embattled  in  the  aforesaid  warlike  appoint- 
menu.  That  I  might  enter  into  the  secret 
shocks  of  this  oonflict,  be  lent  me  a  magnify- 
ing glau,  which  presented  me  with  an  engage- 
ment between  two  of  the  moat  rueful  monsten 
1  have  ever  read  of  even  in  romance. 

If  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  appoint  and 
perform  such  tasks  as  would  be  of  considerable 
advantage  to  us,  let  us  resolve  upon  some 
other,  however  trifling,  to  be  performed  at  ap- 
pointed times.  By  this  we  may  gain  a  victoiy 
over  a  wandering  unsettled  mind,  and  by  tbii 
regulation  of  the  impulse  of  our  wills,  may  in 
time,  make  them  obedient  to  the  dictates  of 


When  I  am  disposed  to  treat  of  the  Irreligkm 
of  an  idle  life,  it  shall  be  under  this  bead,  pe- 
reuni  et  imputaniur:  which  is  an  inscription 
upon  a  sun-dial  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 
and  is  with  great  propriety  placed  to  public 
view  in  such  a  place,  where  the  inbalitants 
being  in  an  everlasting  hurry  of  business  or 
pleasure,  the  busy  may  receive  an  innocent 
admonition  to  keep  thett  appointments,  and 
the  idle  a  dreadful  one  not  to  keep  theirs. 

IdK.  IRONSIDE,  Auffatt  10,  IJIS. 

'  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  inserting  my  letttf 
concerning  tbe  demolitk>n  of  Dunkirk  in  yout 
paper  of  the  seventh  instant ;  but  you  will 
find,  upon  perusal,  that  you  have  printed  the 
word  thret  where  you  shoiUd  have  printed 
the  word  twoi  which  I  desire  you  would 
amend  by  inserting  the  whole  paragraph,  and 
that  which  immediately  follows  it,  in  your  very 
next  paper.    The  paragraph  runs  thus : 

**  The  very  common  people  know,  that  within 
two  months  after  tbe  signing  of  the  peace  tbe 
works  towards  the  sea  were  to  be  demolishedy 
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and  witbiD  three  months  after  It,  the  works 
towards  the  land. 

**  That  the  said  peace  was  signed  the  last  of 
March,  O.  S." 

*  I  b^  pardon  for  giving  you  so  much  trouble, 

which  was  only  to  avoid  mistakes,  having  been 

very  much  abused  by  some  whiggish  senseless 

fellows,  that  give  out  I  am  for  the  Pretender. 

'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

«  ENGLISH  TORT.* 


No.  132.]     fVednaday,  Aiiguat  12, 1713. 
Quittliie  not  (wtimiir  I 


All  have  tbeir  mane* 


Vlrg,  Ma,  vi.  7«. 
Dryden. 


•  MR.  IRONSIDE, 

'  The  following  letter  was  really  written  by 
a  young  gentlemen  in  a  languishing  illness, 
which  both  himself,  and  those  who  attended 
him,  thought  it  impossible  for  him  to  outlive. 
If  you  think  such  an  image  of  the  state  of  a 
man's  mind  in  that  circumstance  be  worth 
publishing,  it  is  at  your  service,  and  take  it  as 
follows : 

«  DEAR  SIR. 
''  You  formerly  observed  to  me,  that  nothing 
made  a  more  ridicuUms  figure  in  a  man's  life, 
than  the  disparity  we  often«find  in  him,  sick 
and  well.  Thus  one  of  an  unfortunate  con- 
stitution is  perpetually  exhibiting  a  miserable 
example  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind,  or  of  his 
body,  in  tbeir  turns.  I  have  had  frequent  op* 
portunities  of  late  to  consider  myself  in  these 
different  views,  and  hope  I  have  received  some 
advantage  by  it.  If  what  Mr.  Waller  says  be 
true,  thaty 

'  The  aoal'fl  dark  coCtafe,  batter'd  and  decay'd. 
Leu  in  new  light  Uiro*  chinks  Uiat  lime  baa  made:* 

"  Then  surely  sickness,  contrilmting  no  less 
than  old  age  to  the  shaking  down  this  scaf- 
folding of  the  body,  may  discover  the  inclosed 
structure  more  plainly.  Sickness  is  a  sort  of 
early  old  age ;  it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  our 
earthly  state,  and  inspires  us  with  the  thoughts 
of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand  volumes  of 
philosophers  and  divines.  It  gives  so  warning 
a  concussion  to  those  props  of  our  vanity,  our 
strength  and  youth,  that  we  think  of  fortifying 
ourselves  within,  when  there  is  so  little  de- 
pendence on  our  outworks.  Youth  at  the  very 
best,  is  but  a  betrayer  of  human  life  in  a  gen- 
tler and  smoother  manner  than  age.  It  is  like 
a  stream  that  nourishes  a  plant  upon  its  bank, 
and  causes  it  to  flourish  and  blossom  to  the 
sight,  but  at  the  same  time  is  undermining  it 
at  the  root  in  secret.  My  youth  has  dealt 
more  fairly  and  openly  with  me.  It  has  af- 
forded several  prospects  of  my  danger,  and 
given  me  an  advantage  not  very  common  to 
young  men,  that  the  attractions  of  the  world 


have  not  daailed  me  very  muoh;  and  I  began 
where  most  people  end,  with  a  full  conviction 
of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts  of  ambition,  and 
the  unsatisfisctory  nature  of  all  human  plea- 
sures. 

"  When  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this 
scurvy  tenement  of  my  body  will  fall  in  a  little 
time,  I  am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was  that 
honest  Hibernian,  who  (being  in  bed  in  the 
great  storm  some  years  ago,  and  told  the  house 
would  tumble  over  his  head)  made  answer, 
'  What  care  I  for  the  house?  I  am  only  a 
lodger.'  I  fancy  it  is  the  best  time  to  die, 
when  one  is  in  tbe  best  humour :  and  so  ex- 
cessively weak  as  I  now  am,  I  may  say  with 
conscieuce,  that  I  am  not  at  all  uneasy  at  the 
thought  that  many  men,  whom  I  never  had 
any  esteem  for,  are  likely  to  enjoy  this  world 
after  me.  When  I  reflect  what  an  inconsider- 
able little  atom  every  single  man  is,  with  re- 
spect to  the  whole  creation,  metbinks  it  is  a 
shame  to  be  concerned  at  the  removal  of  such 
a  trivial  animal  as  I  am.  Tbe  morning  after 
my  exit,  the  sun  will  arise  as  bright  as  ever^ 
the  flowers  smell  as  sweet,  tbe  plants  spring  as 
green,  the  world  will  proceed  in  its  old  course, 
people  will  laugh  as  heartily,  and  marry  as 
fast,  as  they  were  used  to  do.  '  The  menmiy 
of  man,'  as  it  is  elegantly  expressed  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  '  passeth  away  au  the 
remembrance  of  a  guest  that  tarrieth  but  one 
day.'  There  are  reasons  enough,  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  make  any  young 
man  contented  with  the  prospect  of  death. 
'  For  honourable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth 
in  length  of  time,  or  is  measured  by  number 
of  years.  But  wisdom  is  the  grey  hair  to  men, 
and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age.'  He  was 
taken  away  speedily,  lest  that  "  wickedness 
should  alter  bis  understanding,  or  deceit  be- 
guile his  soul.' 

**  I  am,  yours.** 

'  To  Nestor  Ironside^  Esq,  greeting, 

•  OLD  DAD. 

'  I  am  SO  happy  as  to  be  the  husband  of  a 
woman  that  never  is  in  the  wrong,  and  yet  is 
at  continual  war  with  every  body,  especially 
with  all  her  servants,  and  myself.  As  to  her 
maids,  she  never  fails  of  having  at  least  a  doaen 
or  fourteen  in  each  year,  yet  never  has  above 
one  at  a  time,  and  the  last  that  comes  is  alwajrs 
the  worst  that  ever  she  had  in  her  life ;  altho' 
they  have  given  very  good  content  In  better 
families  than  mine  for  several  years  together. 
Not  that  she  has  the  pleasure  of  turning  them 
away,  but  she  does  so  ferrit  them  about, 
**  Forsooth"  and  **  Mistress"  them  up,  and 
so  find  fault  with  eveiy  thing  they  do,  and 
talks  to  them  so  loud  and  so  long,  that  they 
either  give  her  immediate  warning,  or  march 
off  without  any  wages  at  alL  So  that  through 
her  great  seal  and  care  to^mal^e^^fn^  better 
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B^iTAOti)  tiMUP  *>jr  W  t^  wor]4»  «nd  their  q1i> 
ttioacy  \a  toeing  no  better  than  t^ey  cl^l.  our 
home  is  a  sort  of  Be^Un,  tii4  potbing  in  order ; 
for  bj  ^bat  time  a  Odaid  com^  t9  know  wbere 
tbingi  stand*  wbip»  she  is  gone,  and  so  ¥fe 
hare  not  apotber  in  fonr  o^  five  days»  ^  this 
a^  tbe  yfar  ronnd.  Aa  to  9)y«elf»  all  the  world 
balievva  me  to  be  os^  of  the  b^t  of  husbands, 
as^  I  an|  of  the  world's  mind,  until  my  dear 
Patient  Qriisle  coves  to  pve  her  opinio^  about 
Die,  and  then  jrou  woi^d  believe  I  am  at  bad  aa 
l^sr  maids*  Qb,  Mr*  itonside,  nenrer  was  a  wo- 
man used  as  she  is.  The  world  does  not  think 
how  unbap«>y  ftb«  is  ^  I  am  a  wolf  in  sheep'a 
elotbinff.  And  then  her  neiffhboua  are  so  ill- 
natured,  that  they  refuse  to  snffejr  her  to  say 
irbat  she  pleases  of  tUeir  families*  without 
either  retumufic  her  compliments,  or  witt^ 
drawinip  from  her  oratoiy ;  so  that  the  pooff 
woman  has  scarcely  any  society  abroad*  nor 
any  comfort  at  home,  and  all  througb  the  aaii- 
einess  oC  servanta,  and  the  unkindoeM  of  a  husp 
band  tl^ac  Is  so  cruel  to  her,  aa  to  desire  her  to 
be  quiet.  But  she  is  coming.  1  am  in  haste, 
*  Sir,  your  bumble  senrant, 

<  NICHOLAS  £AaRiNO.' 
•SIR, 

*  I  hope  yon  will  not  endure  this  dumb  club, 
for  I  am  the  unlucky  spouse  of  one  of  thos^ 
l^ntlemen:  and  when  my  dear  cornea  from 
this  joyless  society,  I  am  an  impertinent,  noisy 
rattle-snake,  my  maid  is  a  saucy  sow,  the  roan 
is  a  thick-skull  puppy,  and  founders  like  a. 
horse ;  my  cook  is  a  tasteless  ass ;  and  if  a 
cbild  ciy,  the  maid  is  a  careless  bear :  If  I  have 
company,  they  are  a  parcel  of  chattering  ma^- 
pies ;  if  abroad,  I  am  a  gaggling  ^oose ;  when 
I  return,  you  are  a  fine  gallupper;  women, 
like  cats,  should  keep  the  house.  This  is  a 
frequent  sentence  with  him.  Consider  some 
remedy  against  a  temper  that  seldom  speaks, 
and  then  speaks  only  unkindness.  This  will 
be  a  relief  to  all  tl^ose  miserable  women  who 
are  married  to  the  worst  of  tempers,  the  sullen, 
more  es|>ecially  to 

'  Your  distressed  appellant, 

'  GOODY  DUMP.' 

•  FRIEND  MESJPR, 

*  Our.  brother  Trembte  baring  lately  ghen 
thee  iihiiksQm«  adrke  congeniing  tuckeri*  I 
send  thee  a  word  of  ccmnsel  touching  thyjself* 
Verily  thoa  hast  found,  great  favour  with  t^ 
godly  sist^ra.  I  have  read  in  that  mysterious 
book  called  i^^p's  Pables^  bow  once  upon  a 
time  an  asii  arrayed  Mmself  in  the  skin  of  a 
li9n,  thereby  designing. to  appear  as  one  of  the . 
mighty.  But  behold  the  vanity  of  tliia  i^orid 
was  found  light,  the  spirit  of  untrutb  became 
altogether  naked.  Wken  the  vainglorious  ani^ 
mal  opened  his  jaws  to  roar,  the  lewd  voice 
of  an  ass  braying  was  heard  in  the  mountains. 
Friend,  friend,  let  the  moral  of  this  sink  deep 


into  thy  mind ;  ^ba  more  thou  p^nderest  there- 
on, the  fitter  thou  wilt  become  lor  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  faithful.  We  have  every  d^  more 
and  more  hopes  of  thee ;  but  between  thee  and 
me*  whcA  thfuu  art  converted  thou  muat  ^ake 
to  thee  %  scripture  name.  Of^  oC  thy  writing 
bretlvrf»  bare  a  v^iy  good  name,  be  wa^  ca. 
titled  Isaao,  but  m^«r  sl^petb.  Jaeob  auitetli 
thy  bookaeUer  wel^  yerily  Nestor  soundeth 
Babylonish  in  the  ears  of  thy  well-wiaber  and 
constant  reader, 

lite  Uiim  day  of  Uie  week,  '  RCTU  PRIM.* 

prttteDcty  cabled  Tiw^4sy> 

'SIR, 
'  Notwithstanding  your  grave  advice  to  the 
fair  sex  not  to  lay  the  beauties  of  their  necks 
so  open,  I  find  they  mind  yoo  so  li^le,  that  we 
young  men  aia  ia  as  arach  danger  aa  ever. 
Yesterday,  about  seven  aa  the  evening,  1  look 
a  turn  with  a  gentleman  jusi  oeme.  to  town, 
in  a  poblic  walk.  We  had  not  walked  ahova 
two  rounds,  when  the  spaik  o»  a  sudden  pre* 
tended  weariness,  and  as  I  inspostuaed  him  to 
stay  longer,  he  turned  short,  and  paintisg  to 
a  celebrated  beauty:  "  What,**  said  he,  '*  do 
you  think  I  am  made  of,  that  I  should  bear 
the  sight  of  such  snowy  breasts!  Oh,  she  is 
intolerably  handsome ! "  Upon  this  we  parted, 
and  I  resolved  to  take  a  Kttle  more  air  in  the 
garden,  yet  avoid  the  danger,  by  casting  my 
eyes  downwards :  but  to  my  unspeakaUe  sur- 
prise, I  discovered,  in  the  siame  ftur  creature, 
the  finest  ankle  and  prettiest  foot  that  ever 
fancy  imagined.  If  the  petticoats,  as  well  as 
the  stays,  thus  diminish,  what  shall  we  do, 
dear  Nestor  ?  If  it  is  neither  safe  to  look  at 
the  head  nor  the  feet  of  the  charmer,  whither 
shall  we  direct  our  eyes  ?  I  need  not  trouble 
you  with  any  further  description  of  her,  but 
I  beg  you  would  eonsider  that  your  wards  are 
frail  and  mortal. 

'  Your  n^ost  obeclient  servant, 

*  EpiMETRIUS,' 
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Oh,  cml  love  <tf  fMM  t  Ob,  glMrfom  J»ce^ 
Ouly  dekUruotive  to  the  bi'ave  a«d  freat. 

AddismCs  Campaign* 

Thk  letMcs  yMi^y^  I  publislwd  In  the  Goar^ 
diai^  of  Saturday  last,  are  written  with  sueb 
spirit  and  graataess  of  mind,  t^t  tbey  bad 
excited  a  great'  enriesity  in  my  lady  Lisard  a 
family^  to  know  i«hat  oeieaftioned  a  quarrel  b»- 
twlxt  the  two  hrave.  n^.wko  wrote  them ;  aa4 
what  was  the  event  of  their  eombat.  I  found 
the  family  the  other  day  listening  in  a  ctrd* 
to  Mr.  William,  the  templar,  who  was  inform- 
ing the .  ladies  of  the  ceremeniea  used  in  tba 
single  combat,  when  the  kings  of  England 
permitted  such  trials  to  be  performed  in  tbeiv 
presence.    Me  took  occasion  from  the  cNincc 
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of  Mcb  Judicial  pwcfjdlngs,  to  relatje  a  au»- 
toiD  uacd  ID  a  certain  part  of  India*  to  decer- 
mine  lawsuits,  whioh  be  produced  as  a  parallel 
to  the  sinc:le  combat*  The  custom  is,  '  That 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  thrown  into  a 
river,  where  each  endeavours  to  keep  under 
water  as  lonf  as  be  is  able;  and  he  who  comes 
up  6rst  loses  the  cause.'  The  author  adds, 
'  that  if  they  had  no  other  way  of  deciding 
coDtnyrersies  in  Europe,  the  lawyers  mi^t  e'en 
throw  themselves  in  after  them.' 

The  mirth  occasioned  fay  this  Indian  law  did 
not  hinder  tb^  ladies  from  reflectinf;  still  more 
upon  the  above-named  letters.  1  found  they 
had  afpneed,  that  it  must  be  a  mistress  which 
caused  the  duel ;  and  Mrs.  Cornelia  bad  already 
settled  in  her  mind  the  fttftMuo  of  their  arms, 
their  colours,  and  devices.  My  lady  only  asked 
with  a  stg^h,  if  either  of  the  combatants  bad  a 
wife  and  children. 

In  order  to  give  them  what  si^tfection  I 
could,  I  looked  over  my  papers ;  and  though 
I  could  not  iind  the  occasion  of  the  difference, 
I  shall  present  the  world  with  an  authentic 
account  of  the  Agfat,  written  by  the  aurviver 
to  a  courtier.  The  gallant  behaviour  of  the 
combatants  may  serve  to  raise  in  our  minds 
a  yet  higher  detestation  of  that  false  honour 
which  robs  our  country  of  men  so  fitted  to  sup- 
port and  adorn  it. 

Sir  Edward  Sack»met  reiaiiom  rftheftght 
betwixt  him  and  tk€  hrd  Bructu 

*  WORFIIY  SIR, 

*  As  I  am  not  ignorant,  so  ought  I* to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  false  aspersions  some  autborless 
tongues  have  laid  upon  me,  in  the  report  of 
the  unfortunate  passage  lately  happened  be- 
tween the  lord  Bruce  and  myself^  which  as 
they  are  spread  here,  so  I  may  justly  fear  they 
reiga  also  where  you  are.  There  are  but  two 
ways  to  resolve  doubts  of  this  nature ;  by  oath 
or  by  sword.  The  first  is  due  to  magistrates,  and 
communicable  to  friends;  the  other  to  such 
as  maliciously  slander  and  impudently  defend 
their  assertion.  Your  love,  not  my  merit,  assure 
roe  you  bold  me  your  friend,  which  esteem  I 
am  much  desirous  to  retain.  Do  me  therefore 
the  right  to  understand  the  truth  of  that ;  and 
in  my  behalf  inform  others,  who  either  are,  or 
may  be  infected  with  sinister  rumours,  much 
prejudicial  to  that  feir  opinion  I  desire  to  hold 
amongst  all  worthy  persons.  And  on  the  faith 
of  a  gentleman,  the  relatk>n  I  shall  give  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  bare  truth. 
The  inclosed  contains  the  first  citation,  sent 
me  from  Paris  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who 
delivered  it  to  me  in  Derbyshire  at  my  father- 
in-law's  house.  After  it  follows  my  then  an- 
swer, returned  him  by  the  same  bearer.  The 
next  is  my  accomplishment  of  my  first  promise, 
being  a  particular  assignation  of  place  and 
weapons,  which  I  sent  by  a  servant  of  mine, 


by  post  from  RottardMa,  aa  soon  as  I  landed 
there.  The  receipt  of  which,  joined  «ita  au. 
acknowledgement  of  iny  too  fair  carriage  to 
the  deceased  lord,  is  testified  by  the  last,  which 
periods  the  business  until  we  met  at  Tergoaa 
in  Zealand,  it  being  the  place  allotted  for  ren- 
deavous;  where  be,  aecompanied  with  one 
Mr.  Crawford,  aft  f^glisb  gentleman,  for  his 
second,  a  surgeon,  and  a  man,  an'ived  with  all 
the  speed  be  ooukU  And  tbiere  bavii^  ren- 
dered himself,  J  addressed  ray  second,  sir  John 
Heidon,  to  let  him  understand,  that  now  all 
fol  lowing  should  be  done  by  confAnt,  aa  con- 
cerning the  terms  whereon  we  should  fight,  as 
also  the  place.  To  our  seconds  we  gave  power 
foe  their  appointments,  who  agreed  we  should  ^ 
gOk  to  Antwerp,  from  thence  to  J^rgen^op-  * 
Zoom,  wbene  in  the  midws^  hut  a  village  di- 
vides  the  States'  territories  from  the  archduke's. 
And  there  was  the  destined  stag^  to  the  end 
that  having  ended,  he  that  could»  might  pre- 
sently exempt  himself  from  the  jnstice  of  the 
countiy,  by  retiring  into  the  dominion  not 
ofientfed.  It  was  ferther*  concluded,  that  in 
case  any  should  fall  or  slip^  that  then  tbe  oonv 
bacsliould  oease,  and  be  vnliose  ill  fortune  had 
so  subjoeled  him,  was  tK>  acknowledge  hia  life 
to  have  been  in  the  other's  hands*  But  in  case 
one  party's  sword  shquld  break,  because  that 
could  only  chance  by  hasard,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  other  should  take  no  advantages,  but 
either  then  be  made  friends,  on  else  upon  even^ 
tenna  go  to  it  again.  Thus  these  ccncluskAS 
being  each  of  them  Delated  to  his  party,  was 
by  us  both  approved,  and  assented  to.  Accord- 
iogly  we  embarked  for  Antwerp.  And  by  rear 
sou.  my  lord  as  I  concieve,  because  he  oould 
not  handsomely  without  danger  or  disoovery» 
had  not  paired  the  sword  I  sent  him  to  Paris ; 
bringing' one  of  th^same  lengthy  but  twice  as 
broad ;  ray  second  except^  against  it,  and  ad* 
vised  me  to  match  ray  own,  and  send  him  the 
choice,  which  1  obeyed;  it  being,  you  know> 
the  cballenger^s  privilege  to  elect  his  weapon.. 
At  the  delivery  of  the  sword,  which  was  per* 
formed  by  sir  John  Heidon,  it  pleased  the  lord 
Bruce  to  choose-  my  own,  and  theO)  past  ex- 
pectation, be  told  hiaa  that  he  found  hinself 
so  for  behind-bandi  as  a  little  of  my  bkxMl  woukl 
not  serve  hi*  turn;  anditberefore  be  was  nom 
res€»lved  to  have  me  alone,  because  be  luieM- 
(for  i  will  use  his  own  words)  ^  that  so  worthy 
a  gentleman,  and  .my  firiend,  could  not  endure 
to  stand  by  and  see  him  do  that  whioh  ba  must, 
to  satiftfy  biOMelf  >um1  his  honour.*^  Heceupon 
sir  John  Heidon  replied,  that  such  intentioan 
were  bloody  and  butcherly^  far  unfitting  sa 
noUe  a  personage,  who  should  desire  to  bleed 
for  reputation,  not  for  Hfe;  wkbal  adding,  bn 
thougbt  bimtelf  injured,  being  come  thus  feiv 
now  to  be  prohibited  lirom  eieouting  thosn 
honourable  offices  be  came  for.  The  lord  for 
answer,  only  reiterated  his  former  resaintiMw; 
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whereupon,  sir  John  leATin;  him  the  tword  he 
had  elected,  delivered  me  the  other,  with  hii 
determinatious.  The  which,  not  for  matter, 
but  manner,  to  moved  me,  at  thoug^h  to  my 
remembrance,  I  had  not  of  a  Ion;  while  eaten 
more  liberally  than  at  dinner,  and  therefore 
unfit  for  such  an  action  (seeing^  the  surgeons 
liold  a  wound  upon  a  full  stomach  much  more 
dan^rout  than  otherwise)  I  requested  my 
second  to  certify  him,  I  would  presently  decide 
the  diflference,  and  therefore  he  should  pre- 
sently meet  me  on  horseback,  only  waited  on  by 
our  surgeons,  they  being  unarmed.  Together 
we  rode^  but  one  before  the  other,  some  twelve 
8core>  about  two  English  miles :  and  then, 
passion  having  so  weak  an  enemy  to  assail, 
as  my  direction,  easily  became  victor,  and 
using  bis  power,  made  me  obedient  to  his 
commands.  I  being  verily  mad  with  anger 
the  lord  Bruce  should  thirst  after  my  life  with 
a  kind  of  assuredness,  seeing  I  had  come  'so  far 
and  needlessly,  to  give  him  leave  to  regain  his 
lost  reputation ;  1  bade  him  alight,  which  with 
all  willingness  he  quickly  granted,  and  there 
in  a  meadow  ankle  deep  in  water  at  the  least, 
bidding  farewell  to  our  doublets,  in  our  shirts 
began  to  charge  each  other ;  having  afore  com- 
manded our  surgeons  to  withdraw  themselves 
a  pretty  distance  from  us,  conjuring  them  be- 
sides, as  they  respected  our  favours,  or  their 
own  safeties,  not  to  stir,  but  suffer  us  to  exe- 
cute our  pleasures:  we  being  fully  resolved 
(God  forgive  us ! )  to  despatch  each  other  by 
what  means  we  could ;  1  made  a  thrust  at  my 
enemy,  but  was  short,  and  in  drawing  back 
my  arm  I  received  a  Igreat  wound  thereon, 
which  I  interpreted  as  a  reward  for  my  short 
shooting ;  but  in  revenge  I  pressed  in  to  him, 
though  I  then  missed  him  also,  and  then  re- 
ceivchd  a  wound  in  my  right  pap,  which  passed 
level  through  my  body,  and  almost  to  my  back. 
And  there  we  wrestled  for  the  two  greatest  and 
dearest  prices  we  could  ever  expect  trial  for, 
honour  and  life.  In  which  struggling  my  band,, 
having  but  an  ordinary  gkxve  on  it,  lost  one  of 
her  servants,  though  the  noeanest,  which  hung 
by  a  skin,  and  to  sight  jret  remainetb  as  before, 
and  I  am  put  in  hope  one  day  to  recover  the 
use  of  it  again.  But  at  last,  breathless,  yet 
keeping  our  holds,  there  passed  on  both  skies 
propositions  of  quitting  each  other's  sword. 
But  when  amity  was  dead,  confidence  eould 
not  live ;  and  who  should  quit  first  was  tbe 
question ;  which  on  neither  part  either  would 
perform,  and  restriving  again  afresh,  with  a  kick 
and  a  wrench  together,  I  freed  my  long  cap- 
tivated weapon.  Which  incontinently  levying 
at  his  throat,  being  master  still  of  his,  I  de- 
manded, if  be  would  ask  his  life,  or  yield  bis 
sword ;  both  which,  though  in  that  imminent 
danger,  he  bravely  denied  to  do.  Myself  being 
wounded,  and  feeling  loss  of  blood,  having 
three  conduiti  running  on  me,  began  to  make 


me  faint ;  and  he  coorafeomly  persisting  sot 
to  accord  to  either  of  my  propositwas ;  re- 
membrance of  his  former  bloody  desire,  and 
feeling  of  my  present  estate,  I  struck  at  bis 
heart,  but  with  bis  avokling  missed  my  aim,yec 
passed  through  tbe  body,  and  drawing  through 
my  sword  re- passed  it  through  again,  through 
another  place ;  when  he  cried  *'  Oh,  I  am  slain  !"* 
seconding  his  speech  with  all  the  force  he  had 
to  cast  me.  But  being  too  weak,  alter  I  bad 
defended  bis  assault,  I  easily  became  mastar  oi 
him,  laying  him  on  his  back  ;  when  being  upon 
him,  I  redemanded  if  be  would  request  his  life, 
but  it  seemed  he  priaed  it  not  at  ao  dear  a  rate 
to  be  beholding  for  it,  bravely  replying  *'  he 
scorned  it.*'  Which  answer  of  hb  was  ao  noble 
and  worthy,  as  I  protest  I  could  not  find  io  my 
heart  to  offer  him  any  more  violence,  only 
keeping  him  down  until  at  length  his  suigeoQ 
afar  off,  cried  out,  *'  he  would  immediately  die 
if  bis  wounds  were  not  stopped."  Whereupon 
I  asked  if  he  desired  his  surgeon  should  oume, 
which  he  accepted  of;  and  so  being  drawn 
away,  I  never  offered  to  take  his  sword,  ac- 
counting it  inhuman  to  rob  a  dead  man,  for  so 
I  held  him  to  be.  This  thus  ended,  I  retired 
to  my  surgeon,  in  whose  arms  after  I  had  re- 
mained a  while  .for  want  of  blood,  I  lost  my 
sight,  and  withal  as  I  then  thought,  my  life 
also.  But  strong  water  and  his  diligence 
quickly  recovered  me,  when  I  escaped  a  great 
danger.  For  my  lord's  surgeon,  when  nobody 
dreamt  of  it,  came  full  at  me  with  his  lord  s 
sword ;  and  had  not  mine  with  my  sword  in- 
terposed himself,  I  had  been  slain  by  those  base 
hands:  although  my  lord  Bruce,  weltering  in 
bis  blood,  and  past  all  expectation  of  life,  con- 
formable to  all  bis  former  carriage,  which  was 
undoubtedly  noble,  cried  out "  Rascal !  hold 
thy  hand."  So  may  I  prosper  as  I  have  dealt 
sincerely  with  you  in  this  relation ;  which  I 
pray  you,  with  tbe  inclosed  letter,  deliver  to 
my  lord  chamberlain.  And  so,  &c. 
'Yours, 
Loovain,  «  EDWARD  SACKVILLB.' 

theatborSepL  lOlS. 

No.  134.]     F»ii/ay,  Augntt  14,  1713. 

Matrona  prefer  tadcm  nil  cernere  poaiis, 
Caeten,  nl  Cada  ert,  deariMS  rciit  legenik. 

Hor.  Lib.  l.SaU  0.94- 
In  virlooas  dames  yoa  aee  their  fiice  alone : 
None  ihow  the  real  tat  women  of  tlie  town. 

My  lion  having  given  over  roaring  for  some 
time,  I  find  that  several  stories  have  been  spread 
abroad  in  tbe  country  to  his  disadvantage.  One 
of  my  correspondents  tells  me,  it  is  confidently 
reported  of  him  in  their  parts,  that  he  is  silenced 
by  authority ;  another  informs  me,  that  he 
hears  be  was  sent  for  by  a  messenger,  who  bad 
orders  to  bring  liim  away  with  all  hH  papers, 
and  that  upon  examination  he  was  found  to 
contain  several  dangerous  things  in  bis  maw. 
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I  must  not  omit  another  rqiort  which  has  been 
raised  by  such  as  are  enemies  to  me  and  my 
lion»  namely,  that  be  is  starved  for  want  of 
food,  and  that  he  has  not  had  a  good  meal's 
meat  for  this  fortnight.  I  do  hereby  declare 
these  reports  to  be  altogether  groundless;  and 
since  I  am  contradicting  common  fame,  I  must 
likewise  acquaint  the  world,  that  the  story  of  a 
two  hundred  pound  bank-bill  being  conveyed  to 
me  through  the  mouth  of  my  lion  has  no  foun- 
dation  of  truth  in  it.  The  matter  of  fact  is  this, 
my  lion  has  not  roared  for  these  twelve  days 
past,  by  reason  that  his  prompters  have  put 
veiy  ill  words  in  his  mouth,  and  such  as  he 
could  not  utter  with  common  honour  and 
decency.  Notwithstanding  the  admonitions 
I  have  given  my  correspondents,  many  of 
them  have  crammed  great  quantities  of  scandal 
down  his  throat,  others  have  choked  him  with 
lewdness  and  ribaldry.  Some  of  them  have 
gorged  him  with  so  much  nonsense  that  they 
have  made  a  very  ass  of  him.  On  Monday  last, 
upon  examining,  I  found  him  an  arrant  French 
tory,  and  the  day  after  a  virulent  whig.  Some 
have  been  so  mischievous  as  to  make  him  fall 
upon  his  keeper,  and  give  me  very  reproachful 
language ;  but  as  I  have  promised  to  restrain 
him  from  hurting  any  man's  reputation,  so  my 
reader  may  be  assured  that  I  myself  shall  be 
the  last  man  whom  I  will  suffier  him  to  abuse. 
However,  that  I  may  give  general  satisfaction, 
1  have  a  design  of  converting  a  room  in  Mr. 
Button's  house  to  the  lion's  library,  in  which 
I  intend  to  deposit  the  several  packets  of  let- 
ters and  private  intelligence  which  I  do  not 
commonicate  to  the  public.  These  manu- 
scripts will  in  time  be  very  valuable,  and  may 
afford  good  lights  to  future  historians  who  shall 
give  an  account  of  the  present  age.  In  the 
mean  while,  as  the  lion  is  an  animal  which 
has  a  particular  regard  for  chastity,  it  has  been 
observed  that  mine  has  taken  delight  in  roaring 
veiy  vehemently  against  the  untuckered  neck, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  find  by  him,  is  still  deter- 
mined to  roar  louder  and  louder,  until  that 
irregularity  be  thoroughly  reformed. 

'  GOOD  MR.  IRONSIDE, 

'  I  must  acquaint  you,  for  your  comfort, 
that  your  lion  is  grown  a  kind  of  bull* beggar 
among  the  women  where  I  live.  When  my 
wife  comes  home  late  from  cards,  or  commits 
any  other  enormity,  I  whisper  in  her  ear,  partly  j 
between  jeH  and  earnest,  that  "  I  will  tell  the  | 
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'  You  must  know,  sir,  I  am  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant, and  1  lived  several  years  in  a  country 
where  the  women  show  nothing  but  their  eyes. 
Upon  my  return  to  England  1  was  almost  out 
of  countenance  to  see  my  pretty  country- 
women laying  open  their  charms  with  so  much 
liberality,  though  at  that  time  many  of  them 
were  concealed  under  the  modest  shade  of  the 
tucker.  1  soon  after  married  a  very  fine 
woman,  who  always  goes  in  the  extremity  of 
(he  fashion.  1  was  pleased  to  think,  as  every 
married  man  must  be,  that  I  should  make 
daily  discoveries  in  the  dear  creature,  whicli 
were  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
since  this  new  airy  fashion  is  come  up,  every 
one's  eye  is  as  familiar  with  her  as  mine ;  for 
I  can  positively  afiirm,  that  her  neck  is  grown 
eight  inches  within  these  three,  years.  And 
what  makes  me  tremble  when  I  think  of  it, 
that  pretty  foot  and  ankle  are  now  exposed  to 
the  sight  of  the  whole  world,  which  made  my 
very  heart  dance  within  me,  when  I  first  found 
myself  their  proprietor.  As  in  all  appearance 
the  curtain  is  still  rising,  I  find  a  parcel  of 
rascally  young  fellows  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  in  hopes  to  be  presented  with  some  new 
scene  every  day. 

'  In  short,  sir,  the  tables  are  now  quite 
turned  upon  me.  Instead  of  being  acquainted 
with  her  person  more  than  other  men,  I  have 
now  the  least  share  of  it.  When  she  is  at  home 
she  is  continually  muffled  up,  and  concealed 
in  mobs,  morning  gowns,  and  handkerchiefs ; 
but  strips  every  afternoon  to  appear  in  public. 
For  aught  I  can  find,  when  she  has  thrown 
aside  half  her  clothes,  she  begins  to  think  her- 
self half  drest.  Now,  sir,  if  1  may  presume  to 
say  BO,  you  have  been  in  the  wrong  to  think 
of  reforming  this  fashion,  by  showing  the  im- 
modesty of  it.  If  you  expect  to  make  female 
proselytes,  you  must  convince  them,  that  if 
tbey  would  get  husbands,  they  must  not  show 
all  before  marriage.  I  am  sure,  had  my  wife 
been  dressed  before  I  married  her  as  she  is  at 
present,  she  would  have  satisfied  a  good  half 
of  my  curiosity.  Many  a  man  has  been  hin- 
dered from  laying  out  his  money  on  a  show, 
by  seeing  the  principal  figure  of  it  bung  out 
before  the  door.  I  have  often  observed  a  cu- 
rious passenger  so  attentive  to  these  objects 
which  he  could  see  for  nothing,  that  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  master  of  the  show,  who  was 
continually  crvingout,  **  Pray,  gentlemen  walk 
in/' 
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to  tht  Hee  and  to  the  neck,  jiroperly  speaking. 
Their  being  fair  is  tio  excuse  for  their  Wog 
naked. 

*  Vou  know,  sir,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
last  century,  there  was  a  sect  of  men  ainutig 
us,  who  called  themselres  Adamites,  and  ap- 
peared in  public  without  clothes.  This  heresy 
may  spring  up  in  the  other  sex,  if  you  do  nnt 
put  a  timely  stop  to  it,  there  being  so  many  in 
alt  public  places,  who  show  so  great  an  incli«* 
nation  to  be  fiveites, 

^^  'I  am,  Sir,  &c.' 


No.  ISft.]  Satvtddf,  AuguH  15  1713. 

mei 

Virtatc  tnc  involvo-^        Hot.  Ub.  S,  Od.  nix.  54. 

^Virtne,  thoagb  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

t>ryden, 

A  GOOD  coiMdeiiee  is  to  the  sotil  what  health 
is  to  the  body;  It  prHientm  A  constant  esse 
und  serenity  within  ot,  and  more  than  odan- 
tervails  all  the  calamities  and  afllicUorts  which 
can  possibly  befall  us.  I  know  nothing  so  hard 
for  a  generous  mind  to  get  over  as  calumny 
and  reproach,  and  cannot  find  any  method  of 
quieting  the  soul  under  thetll,  besides  this 
shigle  one,  of  onr  beitig  consdoos  to  onrsetvte 
that  we  do  not  de^rve  them. 

I  have  been  always  mightily  pleased  with 
that  passage  In  Dob  Quhote,  ivhefe  the  ftti- 
tastical  knight  is  t«pfesented  ta  loading  a 
gentleman  of  good  sense  with  pinitfes  and 
^ulogiums.  Upon  iA»\ch  the  gentleman  makes 
•this  reflection  to  himself:  How  grateful  is 
-pTuhe  to  human  nature  ?  I  cannot  forbear  being 
secretly  pleased  with  the  commendations  I  re- 
<*eive,  though  I  arm  sensible  it  is  a  madman 
that  bestows  them  ed  me.  In  the  same  man- 
fier,  though  we  are  effcefrsure  that  the  censures 
which  afe  pasded  upon  us^ are  uttered  by  (hose 
who  know  nothing  of  us,  and  hare  neither 
means  nor  abilities  to  form  a  right  judgment 
of  us,  we  cannot  ft»rbeftr  being  grieved  at  what 
they  say. 

In  order  to  heat  this  inflrmity,  which  is  so 
natund  to  the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  I  have 
taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  ohBerring  the 
conduct  of  the  old  phik>8opher8,  how  they  bore 
themselves  up  against  the  malice  and  detrac- 
tion of  their  enemies. 

The  way  to  silence  calumny,  s«iy8  Bias,  Is 
to  be  always  exercised  in  such  things  as  are 
praise-worthy.  Socrates  after  having  receive 
sentence,  told  his  friends,  that  be  had  always 
accustomed  bimselT  to  regard  truth  and'  not 
censure,  and  that  he  was  not  troubled  at  his 
condemnation,  because  he  knew  himself  f^ 
from  guilt.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  he 
heard  the  accusations  of  his  two  frfeat  adVer- 
tsrtes,  who  had  uttered  against  him'  the  most 


virulent  reproaches.  Anytus  and  Mditoa, 
says  he,  may  procure  sentence  against  me,  bot 
they  cannot  hurt  me.  This  divine  philosopher 
was  st>  well  fortified  in  his  own  innocence,  that 
he  neglected  all  the  impotence  of  evH  tongues 
which  wet^  engaged  in  his  destruction.  This 
was  properly  the  support  of  a  good  con- 
science, that  contradicted  the  reporU  wbiefa 
had  been  raised  against  him,  and  cleared  him 
to  himself. 

Others  of  the  philosophers  rather  choose  to 
retort  the  injury  by  a  smart  reply,  thau  thtis 
to  disarm  it  with  respect  to  themselvea.  Thcj 
show  that  it  stung  them,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  had  the  address  to  naake  their  ag- 
gressors suffer  with  them.  Of  this  kind  was 
Aristotle's  reply  to  one  who  pursued  him  with 
long  and  bitter  Invectives.  '  You,'  says  he, 
*  who  are  used  to  suffer  reproaches,  utter  th«m 
iHth  delight;  I  who  have  not  been  used  to 
titter  them  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  them.' 
Diogenes  was  fetili  more  setere  on  one  who 
spoke  ill  of  him :  *  Nobody  will  believe  you 
when  you  speak  ill  of  ttae,  any  more  than 
they  woaM  believe  me  ahould  1  speak  well  of 
you.* 

In  these,  and  many  other  instances  I  oould 
produce,  the  bitterness  of  the  answer  sofll- 
efently  testifies  the  uneasiness  of  mind  the 
person  was  under  who  made  it.  I  would  ra> 
tfaer  advise  my  read<^,  if  he  has  not  in  thto 
ease  the  sectet  consolatk>n,  that  be  deserves  no 
such  rpproachee  an  are  cast  upon  biro,  to  fbtlow 
Che  advice  of  Epietetns :  '  If  any  one  spestks  III 
of  thee,  eonsidel^  whetAie^  be  has  truth  on  his 
side ;  and  if  so,  mttmn  thyself,  that  hia  ©en- 
sures may  not  affi^ct  thee/  When  Ana«imandcr 
was  told,  that  the  ve^y  boys  hiu^d  at  bis 
singing;  *  Ay,'  says  he,  *  then  I  must  learn  to 
sing  better.'  But  of  all  the  «aying«  of  philo- 
sophers «»hich  1  have  gathered  together  for  my 
own  use  on  this  occasion,  there  are  none  whieb 
carry  in  them  more  candour  and  good  sense 
ih4»i  the  two  following  ones  of  Plato.  Being 
told  that  he  had  many  enemies  who  spoke  HI 
of  him ;  *  ft  ib  no  matter,'  niAd  he,  *  1  wiU  live 
so  that  none  shall  believe  them.'  Hearing  at 
another  time  that  an  intimate  friend  of  his 
h«id  spoken  detrActingly  of  him ;  *  I  tan  sure 
he  wnnid  not  do  ft,'  says  he,  *  if  he  had  not 
9ome  i^ason  for  it.'  This  is  the  surest  as  well 
aa  the  noblest  way  of  drawing  the  sting  out  of 
a  reproach,  and  a  true  method  of  preparing  a 
mnn  fot  thjft  great  and  only  relief  againat  the 
pains  6t  calumny,  *  a  good  conscience.' 

I  designed  in  this  essay  to  show  that  there 
is  no  happiness  wanting  to  biib  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  and 
that  no  person  can  be  miserable  who  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it :  but  I  find  lliis  subfeet  so  well 
treated  in  one  of  Dr.  Smith's  sermons,  that  I 
shall  M\  this  Saturday's  paper  with  a  pansnge 
of  it,  wbikh  chnnot  but  make  the  iMm's  heart 
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bum  witbfn  bim,  who  reads  it  with  da«  at- 
tention. 

That  admirable  author  hariii^  thown  the 
virt*je  of  a  good  coutcieDce  hi  supporting  a 
man  under  the  greatest  trials  and  dlflfoutties 
of  Wte,  concludes  with  representing  its  force 
and  efficacy  in  the  hour  of  death. 

'  The  third  and  last  instance,  \n  which 
above  all  others  this  confidence  towards  God 
does  most  eminently  show  and  exert  itself,  is 
at  the  time  of  death.  Which  surely  gives  the 
grand  opportunity  of  trying  both  the  strsngth 
and  worth  of  every  principle.  When  a  man 
fthsll  be  just  about  to  quit  the  stage  of  this 
world,  to  put  off  his  merfaiity,  and  to  dvliver 
up  his  last  accounts  to  God ;  at  which  sad  time 
tiis  memory  shall  serve  him  for  little  else,  but 
to  terrify  him  with  a  frightful  review  of  his 
past  life,  and  his  former  extravagances  stripped 
of  all  their  pleasure,  but  retaining  their  guilt : 
what  is  It  then  that  can  promise  him  a  fur 
passage  into  the  other  world,  or  a  comfortable 
appearance  before  his  dreadful  Judge  when  he 
is  there  ?  Not  all  the  friends  and  interests,  all 
the  riches  and  honours  under  heaven  can  speak 
so  mudi  as  a  word  for  bim,  or  one  word  of 
comfort  to  him  in  that  condition ;  they  may 
possibly  reproach,  but  they  cannot  relieve 
him. 

'  No,  at  this  disconsolate  time,  when  the 
busy  tempter  shall  be  more  than  usually  apt 
to  vex  and  trouble  him,  and  the  pains  of  a  dying 
body  to  hinder  and  discompose  him,  and  the 
settlement  of  worldly  affairs  to  disturb  and 
confound  bim ;  and  in  a  word,  all  things  con* 
spire  to  make  his  sick  bed  grievous  and  uneasy ; 
nothing  can  then  stand  up  against  all  these 
ruins,  and  speak  life  in  the  midst  of  xieath, 
S'Lt  a  clear  conscience. 

'  And  the  testimony  of  that  shall  make  the 
comforts  of  heaven  descend  upon  his  weary 
head,  like  a  refreshing  dew,  or  a  shower  upon  a 
parched  ground.  It  shall  give  him  some  lively 
earnests,  and  secret  anticipations  of  his  ap* 
pruaching  joy.  It  shall  bid  his  soul  go  out  of 
the  body  undauntedly,  and  lift  up  his  head  with 
confidence  before  saints  and  angels.  Surely 
the  comfurt  which  it  conveys  at  this  season, 
is  something  bigger  than  the  capacities  of 
mortality,  mighty  and  unspeakable,  and  not 
to  be  understood  until  it  comes  to  be  felt. 

'  And  now,  who  would  not  quit  all  the  plea- 
sures, and  trash,  and  trifles,  which  are  apt  to 
captivate  the  heart  of  man,  and  pursue  the 
greatest  rigours  of  piety,  and  austerities  of  a 
good  life,  to  purchase  to  himself  such  a  con- 
science, as  .tt  the  huur  of  death,  when  all  the 
friendship  iu  the  world  shall  bid  him  adieu, 
and  the  whole  creation  turn  its  back  upon 
him,  shall  dismiss  the  soul  and  dose  his  eyes 
with  that  blessed  sentence,  *'  well  done,  thou 
good  and  faitL'ful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the 
/»y  of  thy  Lord !"  *  ^y 
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Some  of  oar  qnaint  oiONdists  have  pleased 
themselves  with  an  observation,  that  there  is 
but  one  Wby  of  coming  into  ttie  world,  but  a 
thousand  to  go  out  of  it.  I  ha^^  seen  a  faaciful 
dream  written  by  a  Spaniard,  in  which  he  in- 
troduces the  person  of  Death  metamorphosing 
himself  like  another  Proteus  into  innumerable 
shapes  and  figures.  To  represent  the  fatality 
of  fevers  and  agues,  with  many  other  distem- 
pers and  accidents  that  destroy  the  life  of  maii, 
Death  enters  first  of  all  in  a  body  of  fire;  a 
little  after  he  appears  like  a  man  of  snow, 
then  rolls  about  the  room  like  a  cannon-ball, 
then  lies  on  the  table  like  a  gilded  pill ;  after 
this  he  transforms  himself  of  a  midden  into 
a  sword,  then  dwindles  successively  to  a  dagger, 
to  a  bodkin,  to  a  crooked  pin,  to  a  needle,  to 
a  hair.  The  Spaniard  s  design  by  this  allegory, 
was  to  show  the  many  assaults  to  which  the 
life  of  roan  is  exposed,  and  to  let  his  reader  see 
that  there  was  scarce  any  thing  in  nature  so 
very  mean  and  inconsiderable,  but  that  it  was 
able  to  overcome  him,  and  lay  his  head  in  the 
dust.  I  remember  monsieur  Pascal,  in  his  re- 
flections on  Provldenbe,  has  this  observation 
upon  Cromwel's  deatl\,  That  usurper,  says 
he,  who  had  destroyed  the  royal  family  in  his 
own  nation,  who  had  made  all  the  princes  of 
Europe  tremble, and  struck  a  terror  into  Rome 
itself,  was  at  last  taken  out  of  the  world  by  a 
fit  of  the  gravel.  An  atom,  a  grain  of  sand, 
says  he,  that  would  have  oeen  of  no  significancy 
in  any  other  part  of  the  universe,  l>eiog  lodged 
in  such  a  particular  place,  was  an  instrument 
of  Providence  to  bring  about  the  most  happy 
revolutions,  and  to  remove  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  this  troubler  of  mankind.  In  short, 
swarms  of  distempers  are  every  where  hovering 
over  us ;  casualties,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  sit  or  walk,  are 
planted  about  us  in  ambuscade ;  every  element, 
every  climate,  eveiy  season>  all  nature  is  full 
of  death. 

There  are  more  casualties  incident  to  men 
than  women,  as  battles,  sea- voyages,  with  se- 
veral .dangerous  trades  and  professions  that 
often  prove  fatal  to  the  practitioners.  I  liave 
seen  a  treatise  written  by  a  learned  physician 
on  the  distempers  peculiar  to  those  who  work 
in  stone  or  marble.  It  has  been  therefore  ob- 
served by  curious  men,  that  upon  a  strict  ex- 
amination there  are  more  males  brought  inta 
the  world  than  females.  Providence,  to  supply 
this  waste  in  the  species,  has  made  allowances 
for  it  by  a  suitable  redundancy  in  the  male 
sex.  Those  who  have  made  the  nicest  calcu 
lationi  have  found.  1  thiuk^tha^  taking  oni 
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year  with  another,  there  are  about  twenty  boys 
produced  to  nineteen^  pirU.  Thii  obaenratioD 
if  so  well  grounded,  that  I  will  at  any  time  lay 
five  to  four,  that  there  appear  more  male  than 
female  infanU  in  every  weekly  bill  of  morta- 
lity. And  what  can  be  a  more  demonstrative 
aifoment  of  the  superintendency  of  Provi- 
dence? 

There  are  casualties  incident  to  Avery  par- 
ticular station  and  way  of  life.  A  friend  of 
.mine  was  once  saying,  that  he  fiaucied  these 
would  be  something  new  and  diverting  in  a 
country  bill  of  mortality.  Upon  communi- 
cating this  hint  to  a  gentleman  who  was  tlien 
going  down  to  his  seat,  which  lies  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  London,  he  told  me  he 
would  make  a  collection,  as  well  as  he  could, 
of  the  several  deaths  that  had  happened  in  his 
country  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  and 
send  them  up  to  me  in  the  form  of  such  a  bill 
as  I  mentioned.  The  reader  will  here  see  that 
he  has  been  as  good  as  his  promise.  To  make 
it  the  more  entertaining  he  has  set  down, 
among  the  real  distempers,  some  imaginary 
ones,  to  which  the  country  people  ascribe  the 
deaths  of  some  of  their  neighbours.  I  shall 
extract  out  of  them  such  only  as  seem  almost 
peculiar  to  the  country,  laying  aside  fevers, 
apoplexies,  small-pox,  and  the  like,  which  they 
have  in  common  with  towns  and  cities. 
Of  a  six-bar  gate,  fox-hunters        -  4 

Of  a  quick-set  hedge      ...  3 

Two  duels,  viz. 

First,  between   a  fiying-pan  and   a 

pitch-fork         .         .        .        .        | 
Second,  between  a  joint-stool  and  a 
brown  jug        ....  1 

Bewitched 13 

Of  an  evil  tongue        .  »         .  9 

Crossed  in  love  -         -        -        -       7 

Broke  his  neck  in  robbing  a  hen-ruost        1 
Cut  finger  turned  to  a  gangrene  by  an 

old  gentlewoman  of  the  parish  -  1 
Surfeit  of  curds  and  cream  -  -  3 
Took  cold  sleeping  at  church  -  -  1 1 
Of  a  sprain  in  his  shoulder  by  saving  his 

dog  at  a  bull-baiting  ....  1 
Lady  B— 's  cordial  water  -        S 

Knocked  down  by  a  quart  bottle       -        1 
Frighted  out  of  his  wits  by  a  headless 

dog  with  saucer  eyes  -  -  -  1 
Of  October  -  -  -  .-  -  25 
Broke  a  vein  in  bawling  for  a  knight  of 

the  shire  ...  -  -  | 
Old  women  drowned  upon  trial  of  witch- 
craft --.---  S 
Climbing  a  crow's  nest  .  .  .  i 
Chalk  and  green  apples  -  -  -  4 
Led  into  a  horse-iiond  by  a  will  of  the  wisp  1 
Died  of  a  fright  in  an  exercise  of  the 

trained  .bands  '  -  -  -  •  1 
Over-eat  himself  at  a  house-warming  1 

By  the  parson's  bull        -         -         -        2 


Vagrant  beggars  worried  by  the  sqnire'k 


boose-dog 
Shot  by  mistake      -        .         - 
Of  a  mountebank  doctor 
Of  the  merry-andrew 
Caught  her  death  in  a  wet  ditch 
Old  age 
Foul  distemper         ... 
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Blubefi 

Jiutiiiseqae  lenax,  flMtis  dietMaoe  mererisf 
AgnoKo  procercn Jmv.  SaL  vliL  €4. 

Convinee  the  worid  UmI  yoaVo  devoat  and  irae, 

r.e  JiMt  in  «U  yoa  say,  in  all  yoa  do ; 

W-hatever  be  yonr  birih,  yonVe  mrc  to  be 

A  peer  o(  the  tint  qoality  to  roe.  Stepmev* 

lloRACB,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  indeed  the 
greatest  writers  in  almost  every  age,  have  ex- 
posed Mritb  all  the  strength  of  wit  and  good 
sense,  the  vanity  of  a  man's  valuing  himself 
upon  his  ancestors,  and  endeavoured  to  show 
that  true  nobility  consists  in  virtue»  not  in 
birth.  With  submission  however  to  so  many 
great  authorities,  I  think  they  have  pushed 
this  matter  a  little  too  far.  We  ought,  in  gra- 
titude, to  honour  the  posterity  of  those  who 
have  raised  either  the  interest  or  reputation  of 
their  country  ;  and  by  whose  labours  we  our- 
selves are  more  happy,  wise,  or  virtuous,  than 
we  should  have  been  without  iliem.  Besides, 
naturally  speaking,  a  man  bids  fairer  far  great- 
ness of  soul,  who  is  the  descendant  of  worthy 
ancestors,  and  has  good  blood  in  his  veins, 
than  one  who  is  cume  of  an  ignoble  and  obscure 
parentage.  For  tliese  reasons  I  think  a  man 
of  merit,  who  is  derived  from  an  illustrious 
line,  is  very  justly  to  be  regarded  more  than  a 
man  of  equal  merit,  who  has  no  claim  to  here- 
ditary honours.  Nay,  1  think  those  who  are 
indifferent  in  themselves,  and  have  nothing  else 
to  distinguish  them  but  the  virtues  of  their 
forefathers,  are  to  be  looked  upon  with  a  de- 
gree of  veneration  even  upon  that  account, 
and  to  be  more  respected  than  the  common 
run  of  men  who  are  of  low  and  vulgar  extrac- 
tion. 

After  having  thus  ascribed  due  honours  to 
birth  and  parentage,  I  must  however  take  no. 
tice  of  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  more 
honours  than  are  due  to  them  on  this  accouor. 
The  first  are  such  who  are  not  enough  sensible 
that  vice  and  ignorance  taint  the  blood,  and 
that  an  unworthy  behaviour  degrades  and  dis- 
ennobles  a  man  in  the  eye  of  the  worid  as  much 
as  birth  and  family  aggrandize  and  exalt  him. 

The  second  are  those  who  believe  a  new 
roan  of  an  elevated  merit  is  not  more  to  be 
honoured  than  an  insignificant  and  worthless 
man  who  is  descended  from  a  long  line  of  pa- 
triots and  heroes:  or  in  uther  words,  bebuld 
with  contempt  a  person  who  is  such  a  man  im 
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the  first  founder  of  tbeir  family  was,  upon 
whwe  reputation  tbey  value  themselves. 

But  I  shall  chiefly  apply  myself  to  those 
whose  quality  sits  uppermost  in  all  their  dis- 
courses and  behaviour.  An  empty  man  of  a 
great  family  is  a  creature  that  is  scarce  con* 
versible.  You  read  bis  ancestry  in  his  smile, 
in  his  air,  in  bit  eyebrow.  He  has  indeed  no- 
ibiDg  but  bis  nobility  to  |pve  employment  to 
bis  thoug^bta.  Rank  and  precedency  are  the 
important  points  which  be  is  always  discussing^ 
within  himself.  A  ^ntleman  of  this  turn  be- 
^B  a  speech  in  one  of  king^  Charles's  parlia- 
ments :  '  Sir,  I  bad  the  honour  to  be  born  at 
a  time'—  upon  which  a  rough  honest  gentleman 
took  bim  up  short,  *  I  would  fain  know  what 
that  gentleman  means;  is  there  any  one  in 
the  house  that  has  not  bad  the  honour  to  be 
bom  as  well  as  himself?'  The  good  sense  which 
reigns  in  our  nation  has  pretty  well  destroyed 
this  starched  behaviour  among  men  who  have 
seen  the  world,  and  know  that  every  gentleman 
will  be  treated  upon  a  foot  of  equality.  But 
there  are  many  who  have  bad  tbeir  education 
among  women,  dependants,  or  flatterers,  that 
loose  all  the  respect  which  would  otherwise  be 
paid  tbem,by  being  too  assiduous  in  procuring  it. 
My  lord  Froth  has  been  so  educated  in  punc- 
tilio, that  he  governs  himself  by  a  ceremonial 
in  sill  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  He 
measures  out  his  bow  to  the  degree  of  the 
person  be  converses  with.  I  have  seen  him  in 
every  inclination  of  the  body,  from  a  familiar 
nod,  to  the  low  stoop  in  the  salutation  sign. 
1  remember  five  of  us,  who  were  acquainted 
with  one  another,  met  together  one  morning 
at  his  lodgings,  when  a  wag  of  the  company 
was  saying,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  observe 
bow  he  would  distinguish  us  at  his  first  en- 
trance. Accordingly  he  no  sooner  came  into 
the  room,  but  casting  his  eye  about,  *  My  lord 
such  a  one,'  says  he,  *  your  most  humble  servant. 
Sir  Richard,  your  humble  servant.  Your  ser- 
vant, Mr.  Ironside.  Mr.  Ducker,  how  do  you 
do  ?    Ha,  Prank,  are  you  there  V 

lliere  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  discover 
a  man  whose  heart  is  fiill  of  his  family.  Weak 
minds  that  have  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of 
the  nursery,  younger  brothers  that  have  been 
brought  up  to  nothing,  superannuated  re- 
tainers to  a  g^reat  bouse,  have  generally  their 
thoughts  taken  up  with  little  else. 

I  bad  some  years  ago,  an  aunt  of  my  own, 
by  name  Mrs.  Martha  Ironside,  who  would  never 
marry  beneath  herself,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  a  maid  in  the  four-scortb  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  the  chronicle  of  our  fkmily,  and  past 
away  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  forty  years 
of  her  life  in  recounting  the  antiquity,  mar- 
riages, exploits,  and  alliances  of  the  Ironsides. 
Mrs.  Martha  conversed  generally  with  a  knot 
of  old  virgins,  who  were  likewise  of  good  fa- 
milies, and  bad  been  very  cruel  all  the  begin- 


ning of  [the  last  century.  Tbey  were  every 
one  of  them  as  proud  as  Lucifer ;  but  said  their 
prayers  twice  a  day,  and  in  all  other  respects 
were  the  best  women  in  the  world.  If  thej 
saw  a  fine  petticoat  at  church,  tbay  imme- 
diately took  to  pieces  the  pedigree  of  her  that 
wore  it,  and  would  lift  up  tbeir  eyes  to  heaven 
at  the  confidence  of  the  saucy  minx,  when  tbey 
found  she  was  an  honest  tradesman's  daughter. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  pious  indignation 
that  would  rise  in  them  at  the  sight  of  a  man 
who  lived  plentifully  on  an  estate  of  bb  own 
getting.  They  were  transported  with  seal  be- 
yond measure,  if  tbey  beard  of  a  young  woman's 
matching  into  a  great  family  upon  account 
only  of  her  beauty,  her  merit,  or  her  money. 
In  short,  there  was  not  a  female  within  ten  miles 
of  them  that  was  in  possessbn  of  a  gold  watch, 
a  pearl  necklace,  or  piece  of  Mechlin  lace,  but 
tbey  examined  ber  title  to  it.  My  aunt  Martha 
used  to  chide  me  very  frequently  for  not  suffi- 
ciently valuing  myself.  She  would  not  eat  a 
bit  all  dinner-time,  if  at  an  invitation  she  found 
she  had  been  seated  below  herself;  and  would 
frown  u\yon  me  for  an  hour  together,  if  she  saw 
me  give  place  to  any  man  under  a  baronet.  As 
I  was  once  talking  to  her  of  a  wealthy  citizen 
whom  she  bad  refused  in  ber  youth,  she  de- 
clared to  me  with  great  warmth,  that  she  pre- 
ferred a  man  of  quality  in  bis  shirt  to  the 
richest  man  upon  the  Change  in  a  coach  and 
six.  She  pretended  that  our  family  was  nearly 
related  by  the  mother's  side  to  half  a  dozen 
peers ;  but  as  none  of  them  knew  any  thing 
of  the  matter,  we  always  kept  It  as  a  secret 
among  ourselves.  A  little  before  ber  death 
she  was  reciting  to  me  the  history  of  my  fore- 
fathers ;  but  dwelling  a  little  longer  than  or- 
dinary upon  the  actions  of  sir  Gilbert  Ironside, 
who  bad  a  horse  shot  under  him  at  Edgebill- 
fight,  I  gave  an  unfortunate  pish,  and  asked, 
'  What  was  all  this  to  me  ?'  Upon  which  she 
retired  to  ber  closet,  and  fell  a  scribbling  for 
three  hours  together,  in  which  time,  as  1  after- 
wards found,  she  struck  me  out  of  ber  will, 
and  left  all  she  bad  to  my  sister  Margaret,  a 
wheedling  baggage.  Chat  used  to  be  asking 
questions  about  her  gpreat-grandfatber  from 
morning  to  night.  She  now  lies  buried  among 
the  family  of  the  Ironsides,  with  a  stone  over 
ber,  acquainting  the  reader,  that  she  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty  years,  a  spinster,  and  that 
she  was  descended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Ironsides;  after  which  follows  the  genealogy 
drawn  up  by  ber  own  hand.  c> 


»^>^»^^^^^^^^^  « 
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Firf .  £ii.  vL  OB^ 
And  flret  bU  mind  wkh  love  of  fltture  ftnw. 
Thbrb  is  nothing  wbkb  I  study  so  much  in 
the  coarse  of  these  my  daily  ditsertatk^nt  at 
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varicly.  %  this  meant  every  one  of  my  readers 
it  Mrft  tome  time  or  other  to  find  a  subject 
that  pleaiet  him,  and  albioit  every  paper  has 
•erne  particular  set  of  men  for  its  advocates. 
Instead  of  seeing  the  numher  of  my  papers 
evety  day  increasin^^  they  would  quickly  lie  as 
a  dni|^  upon  my  bands,  did  not  I  take  care  to 
keep  up  the  appetite  of  my  guests,  and  quicken 
it  from  time  te  lime  by  somethinf  new  and 
anexpeeted.  In  shorty  I  endeavour  to  treat 
my  reader  in  the  same  manner  as  Eve  does  the 
anfel  in  that  beautiful  description  of  Milton : 

*  So  iki3rin|»  tvlih  dMpatehfbl  lt>6ki  hi  baste 
aiM  tonn,  oa  ho«pluble  Uioo(«its  hAtat, 
What  choice  u>  choose  for  delicacy  bcit ; 
What  order,  ao  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
TaMi,  aot  weU  joined,  indefant ;  toot  brtaR 
Tttte  after  tote,  aiibeld  with  kindli«t  ehante. 
Whaterer  earthi  aU-bcarlog  niothei ,  ylc-lds 

III  Itidia  Kast  or  Weit,  <.r  middle  shore ; 
In  PonltM  or  the  Punic  coavi ,  or  where 
Akftioaa  reltMll ;  fniii  of  all  kiada,  in  coat 
Boogh  or  Maootb  rin'd,  or  bearded,  htiak  or  ahell. 
She  gather*,  tribnte  large,  and  on  the  boftrd 
Heapa  with  iiiMparing  hand*  Ffftk  Book, 

If  by  this  method  I  can  furnish  out  a  Splen- 
dkda  farrngOf  according  to  the  compliment 
lately  paid  me  in  a  fine  poem,  published  among 
the  exercises  of  the  last  Oxford  act,  I  have 
gained  the  end  which  I  proposed  to  myself. 

In  my  yesterday's  paper,  1  showed  how  the 
actwDs  of  our  ancestors  and  forefathers  should 
excite  us  to  every  tbiag  that  is  great  and  vir* 
tuous.  I  shall  here  observe,  that  a  regard  to 
our  posterity,  and  those  who  are  to  descend 
from  us,  ought  to  have  the  same  kind  uf  in- 
fluence on  a  generous  mind.  A  noble  soul 
would  rather  die  than  commit  an  action  that 
should  make  his  children  blush  when  he  is  in 
his  grave,  and  be  looked  upon  as  a  reproach  to 
those  who  shall  live  a  bundled  years  after  him. 
On  the  centrary,  nothing  can  be  a  aiore  pleas> 
ing  thought  to  a  man  of  emiuence,  than  to 
consider  that  his  posterity,  who  lie  many  re- 
moves from  him,  shall  make  their  boasts  of 
bis  virtues,  and  be  honoured  for  hit  sake. 

Virgil  represents  this  consideratk>n  as  an  in- 
centive of  glory  to  iEneas,  when  after  having 
shown  him  the  race  of  heroes  who  were  to  de- 
scend from  him,  Anchises  adds  with  a  noble 
warmth, 

'  fit  diihitaeiM  adhM:  viittftcm  «x«««dere  AMtkr 

Sn.  Ti.  806. 

*  And  duobt  we  yet  through  dangers  to  partuc 

The  paths  of  hoDoor  1  * Drydm, 

Siitoe  1  have  mentioned  this  passage  in 
Virgil,  where  iEneas  waa  entertained  with  the 
view  of  his  great  descendants,  I  cannot  forbear 
observing  a  particular  beauty,  which  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  has  taken  notice  of.  The 
list  which  he  has  tbept  drawn  «p  was  ia  general 
to  do  honour  to  the  Roman  name,  but  more 
particularly  to  compliment  Augustus.  For 
this  reaaon  Attchises,  who  shows  Aoeas  most 
ef  the  real  uf  hb  descendants  in  the  same  order 


that  they  were  to  make  their  appearance  in 
the  worlds  breaks  his  method  for  the  sake  of 
Augtutus,  whom  be  singles  out  imusediately 
after  having  mentioned  Komulus,  as  the  moat 
illustrious  person  who  was  to  rise  in  that  eai- 
pire  which  the  other  had  founded.  He  was 
impatient  to  describe  bis  posterity  raised  to 
the  utmost  pitch  of  gloiy,  and  therefore  pasaea 
over  all  the  rest  to  conse  at  this  great  man, 
whom  by  this  means  he  implicitly  represents 
as  making  the  most  conspicuous  figure  amoac 
them.  By  this  artifice  the  poet  did  not  only 
pve  his  emperor  the  greatest  praise  he  could 
bestow  upon  him;  but  hindered  his  reader 
from  drawiqg  a  parallel  which  would  have  beao 
disadvantageous  to  him,  had  be  been  celebrated 
in  his  proper  place,  that  is,  after  Pompey  and 
CsMar,  who  each  of  them  eclipsed  the  other  in 
military  glory. 

Though  there  have  been  finer  things  spoken 
of  Augustus  than  of  any.  other  man,  all  the 
wits  of  his  age  having  tried  to  outrival  one 
another  on  that  suli^ect;  he  never  received  a 
compliment^  whioh»  in  my  opinion,  can  be  coo- 
pared,  for  sublimity  of  tboiAght,  to  that  which 
the  p<»et  here  makes  him.  The  English  reader 
may  see  a  fisint  shadow  of  it  in  Mr.  Dryden's 
translatioiH  for  the  original  is  inimitable. 

'  Hte  vir,  hic  CM.'  Ac.  %«.  vi  fgt. 

'  But  next  behold  the  >  imth  ttt  form  dfrtoe, 

Cmur  hhroeir,  esahed  la  hi*  Hae ; 

AefSMna,  promta'd  oft,  and  long  fbrdwhl. 

Sent  to  the  realm  that  Satnm  rnl*d  of  old ; 

Uorn  to  restore  a  better  age  of  goM. 

AMe  and  India  ahaH  his  p9w<r  obey ; 

He  shall  extend  Us  propagated  away 

Beyond  the  sular  year,  withiKit  the  starry  way. 

Where  Aths  tnrnft  the  n>inng  httrnns  aiunnd. 

And  hk  bro«l  shonlden  with  Uidr  ligtaia  are  erowaV. 

At  his  foreseen  approneb.  alrea^  <|aalce 

The  Caxpian  kUigdoins  and  Mvotlan  Uke. 

Hiclr  sccrs  behold  the  tempest  fhnti  aftir ; 

And  threatening  oracles  denoonce  the  war. 

KUe  bears  him  knocking  at  his  sevenfold  gates. 

And  seeks  his  hidden  spring,  and  fears  his  nephews*  (tt^t. 

Nor  Her  coles  more  lands  or  laboers  knew, 

Not  thongh  Uie  braccn.fooced  hind  he  stew; 

Freed  Erymantluu  from  the  foaming  boar« 

And  dipp'd  his  arrows  in  Lcmmn  gore. 

Nor  Bacchos  tamhig  from  hb  Indian  war, 

Ry  tigers  (hnwa  criomptent  in  hit  car, 

Fr«>m  NlssTfe  top  deaccadiug  oa  the  pWns, 

With  curling  vines  around  Ids  purple  rciuf. 

And  doubt  we  yet  through  dangers  to  f 

The  path*  of  heiioor  t  •— — — 


I  could  show  out  of  other  poets  the  i 
kind  of  vi8k>n  as  this  In  Virgil,  wherein  the 
chief  persons  of  the  poem  have  been  enter 
tained  with  the  sight  of  those  who  were  to  de- 
scend from  them  :  but  instead  «f  that,  1  shall 
conclude  with  a  rabbinical  story  which  has  in 
it  the  oriental  way  uf  thinkiug,  and  is  there* 
fore  very  amusing. 

Adam,  say  the  rabbins*  a  little  after  his 
creation,  was  presented  with  a  view  of  all  those 
sauls  whe  were  to  be  united  to  human  bodies^ 
and  take  their  turn  after  him  upon  the  earth. 
Avoiig  oihect  the  viskm  set  before  him  the  seal 
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of  David.  Our  preat  ancestor  was  transported 
at  ibe  sight  of  so  beautiful  an  apparition ;  but 
to  bis  unspeal&able  grief  was  informed,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  conversant  among  men  the  space 
of  one  year. 

'  OiMndeiit  tcrrto  hantiOmtftm  fata.  oc<)iie  ottrA 
EaM  ainenV  Mm,  vU  86U> 

•Thisroath  (the  UiflUM  «Moa  oft  day) 
Shall  Jut  be  ikowa  wi  tuth,  mi  iaaiHi*>l  away.' 

DrpOtn, 

Adam,  to  procure  a  longer  ISfle  fbr  so  fine  a 
piece  of  human  nature,  begged  that  three-score 
and  ten  years  (which  he  beard  would  be  the 
age  of  man  In  David's  time)  might  be  taken 
out  of  his  own  life,  and  added  to  that  of  David. 
Accordingly,  say  the  rabbins,  Adam  fiaUs  short 
of  a  thousand  years,  which  was  to  have  been 
the  complete  term  of  his  life,  by  juRt  so  many 
years  as  make  up  the  life  of  David.  Adam 
having  lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
and  David  seventy. 

This  story  was  invented  to  show  the  high 
opinion  which  the  rabbins  entertained  of  this 
man  after  God's  own  heart,  whom  the  prophet, 
who  was  his  own  contemporary,  could  not 
mention  without  rapture,  where  he  records  the 
last  poetical  composition  of  David,  '  of  David, 
the  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  man  who  was  raised  up 
on  high,  of  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
of  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel.* 


>^*^»^^^»'^m»^m^^*r 


No.  159.]  Tbttrstfam  Au^gkui  2(\  1715. 

—  praca  Met  Ikoto,  we\  ftma  pcrcnnfek 

Vlirg,  £ii.  iB.  79. 
•— Tin  ftd,  thro'  kaflh  oT  tima  obMwn;, 
Is  hard  to  GtiUi :  yat  shall  the  same  endore. 

Dryden, 

<  MOST  V£N£RABLK  KE81X)R, 
'  I  FIHO  that  every  body  is  very  oiaoh  de- 
lighted with  the  voice  of  your  lion.  His  roar- 
ings agadiist  the  tucker  have  been  moat  melo- 
dious and  einphatical.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  ladies  will  take  wartiing  by  them,  and  not 
provoke  bias  to  greater  outrages ;  for  I  ob- 
serve, that  your  lk>n,  aa  you  yourself  have  tokl 
us,  is  made  up  of  mouth  and  paws.  Fbr  my 
own  part,  I  have  long  considered  wttk  mjnelf 
how  I  might  express  my  gratitode  to  (his  noble 
aninal  that  has  so  moeh  thegoodof  oureosMtry 
at  his  heart.  Alter  many  tfaooghts  on  this 
sub|ect,  I  have  at  length  iesolved  to  do  hoBOur 
to  him,  by  eoMspiliag  a  history  of  his  ipeeias, 
and  extraeiing  o«it  of  all  authors  whatetver  any 
redound  to  his  reputation.  lA  the  proaeontkm 
of  this  design,  I  shall  have  no  manner  of  tegsird 
to  whstt  iEsop  has  said  opon  the  sofa^eOI,  whom 
I  look  upon  to  have  been  a  refnibUean,  by  the 
unworthy  treatment  which  he  often  gives  to 
the  lung  of  beasts,  aad  wbom,  if  I  bad  time, 
I  coMld  convict  of  fhlsehood  ami  forgery,  lo 
ahnoct  every  matter  of  ftuct  -which  he  has  re* 


lated  of  this  generons  animal.  Your  romance 
writers  are  likewise  a  set  of  men  whose  authority 
I  shall  build  opon  very  little  in  this  case.  They 
all  of  them  are  born  with  a  particular  antipathy 
to  lions,  and  give  them  no  more  quarter  than 
they  do  giants,  wherever  they  chance  to  meet 
them.  There  is  not  one  of  the  seven  cham- 
pions, but  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do, 
encounters  with  a  lion,  and  you  may  be  sure 
always  gets  the  better  of  him.  In  short,  a 
knight  erramt  laves  ia  a  perpetual  state  ol 
enmity  with  this  noble  creature,  and  hates  him 
more  than  all  things  upon  the  earth,  except  a 
dragon.  Had  the  stories  recorded  of  them  by 
these  writers  been  true,  the  whole  species  would 
have  been  destroyed  before  now.  After  having 
thus  tenouneed  all  fabulous  authorities,  I  shall 
begin  my  memoirs  of  the  lion  with  a  story  re- 
lated of  him  by  Auhis^  Gellius,  and  extracted 
by  him  out  of  Dion  Caasius,  a  historian  of 
undoubted  veracity.  It  is  the  famous  story  of 
Androeles  the  RovMin  slave,  which  I  premise 
for  the  sake  of  my  learned  reader,  who  ne^ds 
go  no  farther  in  it,  if  be  has  read  it  already. 

'  Androeles  was  the  slave  of  a  noble  Roman 
who  was  proconsul  of  Afric.  He  had  been 
guilty  of  a  CsuK,  for  which  bis  master  would 
have  put  Urn  to  death,  had  not  be  found  an 
opportunity  to  escape  oi>t  <»f  his  hands,  and  fled 
into  the  deserts  of  Nnmidia.  As  be  was  wan- 
derii^;  among  the  barren  sands,  and  aloKMt 
dead  with  heat  and  hunger^  he  saw  a  cave  in 
the  side  of  a  rock.  He  went  into^it,  and  6nd^ 
ing  at  the  farther  end  of  it  a  plaee  to  sit  down 
upon,  rested  there  for  some  time.  At  length, 
to  bis  great  surprise,  a  huge  oveiigrown  lion 
entered  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  seeing 
a  man  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  immediately 
made  (ewaitis  him.  Androeles  gave  himself 
for  gone;  but  the  lion,  instead  of  treating  him 
as  be  expected,  laid  bis  paw  upon  his  lap,  and 
with  a  complaining  kind  of  voiee  foil  a  lickaag 
bis  hand.  Androeles,  after  having  recovered 
himself  a  little  from  the  fright  he  was  in,  ob- 
served the  lion's  paw  to  be  exceedingly  swelled 
by  a  large  thorn  that  stuck  in  it.  He  imme^ 
diately  pulled  it  out,  and  by  squeesing  the  paw 
very  gently  made  a  great  deal  of  corrupt  mat- 
ter run  out  of  it,  which  probably  freed  the  liou^ 
from  the  great  anguish  he  had  felt  some  timo 
befofie.  The  Ifon  left  hrm  upon  receiving  tbia 
good  oAoe  from  bias,  and  soon  after  retorned 
wkb  a  fawn  which  he  had  j[«at  kitted.  This 
he  fand  down  at  the  feet  of  liie  btnefootor,  and 
fpent  off  again  in  pursuit  cf  Us  prey.  An- 
droeles, after  hairing  sodden  the  flesh  of  it  by 
the  sun,  subsisted  upon  it  uanftil  the  tloa  had 
supplied  him  with  another.  He  lived  many 
days  in  this  frigfatftd  solitude,  the  lion  catering 
for  hhn  wHh  great  aaeiduity.  Bdng  tlved  at 
length  with  this  aavago  eoetety,  be  wae  m- 
solf«d  to  ddhrer  Mvsetf  top  Into  his  mastera 
bands^aad  suibr  ^he  worst  elteols  of  his  dis. 
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pleasure,  rather  tban  be  thus  driven  out  from 
mankind.  His  master,  as  was  customary  for 
the  proconsul  of  Afric,  was  at  that  time  g^et- 
tin^  tof^etber  a  present  of  all  the  lar^st  lious 
that  could  be  found  in  the  country,  in  order 
to  send  them  to  Rome,  that  they  mig^ht  furnish 
out  a  show  to  the  Roman  people.  Upon  his 
poor  slave's  surrendering  hiinself  into  bis  hands, 
he  ordered  biro  to  be  carried  away  to  Rome  as 
soon  as  the  lions  were  in  readiness  to  be  sent, 
and  that  for  his  crime  he  should  be  exposed  to 
fight  with  one  of  the  lions  in  the  amphitheatre, 
as  usual,  for  the  diversion  of  the  people.  This 
was  all  performed  accordingly.  Androdes, 
after  such  a  strange  run  of  fbrtune,  was  now 
in  the  area  of  the  theatre  amidst  thousands  of 
spectators,  expecting  every  moment  when  his 
antagonist  would  come  out  upon  him.  At 
length  a  huge  monstrous  lion  leaped  out  (Vom 
the  place  where  he  had  been  kept  hungry  for 
the  show.  He  advanced  with  great  rage  to- 
wards the  man,  but  on  a  sudden,  after  having 
rejsarded  him  a  little  wistfully,  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  crept  towards  his  feet  with  all  the  signs  of 
blandishment  and  caress.  Androcles,  after  a 
short  pause,  discovered  that  it  was  his  ofd 
Numidian  friend,  and  immediately  reneweil 
his  acquaintance  with  him.  Their  mutual  con- 
gratulations were  very  surprising  to  the  be- 
holders,  who,  upon  hearing  an  account  of  the 
whole  matter  fii>m  Androcles,  ordered  him  to 
be  pardoned,  and  the  lion  to  be  given  up  into 
his  possession.  Androcles  returned  at  Rome 
the  civilities  which  he  ,had  received  fr<}m  him 
in  the  deserts  of  AfHc.  Dion  Cassius  6%ys, 
that  he  himself  saw  the  man  leading  the  lion 
about  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  people  every 
where  gathering  about  them,  and  repeating 
to  one  another,  "  Hie  est  ho  hornet  hominis, 
hie  est  homo  medictu  leonis,**  "This  is  the 
lion  who  was  the  man's  h(»st,  this  is  the  man 
who  was  the  lion's  physician.** '  ^ 

No.  140.]    Friday^  Augutt  21,  1715. 

qaibns  Incendi  jwn  trU^AvM  «vo 

LaomedooUades,  rel  Neitoria  hentte  ponlt. 

Juv.  Sat.  VI.  304. 
A  fight,  iniglit  thflw  old  Priam's  fVocan  aee. 
And  warm  ev*n  Nestor  into  amoroai  rafe. 

I  HAVE  lately  received  a  letter  firom  an  as- 
trologer in  Moorfields,  whkh  I  have  read  with 
great  satisfaction.  He  observes  to  me,  that  my 
liun  at  Button's  coflfee-house  was  very  luckily 
erected  in  the  very  month  when  the  sun  was 
in  Leo.  He  further  adds,  that  upon  convers- 
ing with  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Button, 
whose  other  name  he  observes  is  Daniel  (a 
good  omen  still  with  regard  to  the  non,  his 
cohabitant,)  he  had  discovered  the  very  hour 
in  which  the  said  lion  was  set  up ;  and  that  by 
the  help  of  other  lights,  which  he  had  received 
trom  the  said  Mr.  Button>  he  bad  been  enabled 


to  calculate  the  nativity  of  the  lion.  This 
mysterious  philosopher  acquaints  me,  that  the 
sign  of  Leu  in  this  heavens  immediately  pre- 
cedes that  of  Virgo,  by  which,  says  be,  is  si^ 
nified  the  natural  love  and  friendship  the  Horn 
bears  to  virginity  ;  and  uot  only  to  virginity, 
but  to  such  matrons  likewise  as  are  pure  and 
unspotted ;  from  whence  he  foretells  the  good 
influence  which  the  roarings  of  my  lion  are 
likely  to  have  over  the  female  worid,  for  the 
purifying  of  their  behaviour,  and  bettering  of 
their  manners.  He  then  proceeds  to  inform 
me,  that  in  the  most  exact  astrological  schemeSp 
the  lion  is  observed  to  affect,  in  a  more  parti- 
cular manner,  the  legs  and  the  neck,  as  well 
as  to  allay  the  power  of  the  scorpiou  in  tkoec 
parts  which  are  allotted  to  that  fiery  constel- 
lation. From  hence  he  very  naturally  prog- 
nosticates, that  my  lion  will  meet  with  great 
success  in  the  attacks  he  has  made  on  the 
untuckered  stays  and  short  petticoat;  and 
that,  in  a  few  months,  there  will  not  be  a  female 
bosom  or  ankle  uncovered  in  Great  Britain., 
He  concludes,  that  by  the  rules  of  his  art  he 
foresaw  five  years  ago,  that  both  the  pope  and 
myself  should  about  this  time  unite  our  endea- 
vours ill  this  particular,  and  that  sundiy  mu- 
tations and  revolutions  would  happen  in  the 
female  dress. 

1  have  another  letter  by  me  from  a  person 
of  a  more  volatile  and  airy  genius,  who  finding 
this  great  propensk>n  in  the  fiair  sex  to  go  tin- 
covered,  and  thinking  it  impossible  to  reclaim 
them  entirely  from  it,  is  for  compotmding  the 
matter  with  them,  and  finding  out  a  middle 
expedient  between  nakedness  and  clothing. 
He  proposes,  therefore,  that  they  should  imi- 
tate their  great-grandmothers,  the  Briths  or 
Picts,  and  paint  the  parts  of  their  bodies  which 
are  uncovered  with  such  figures  as  shall  be 
most  to  their  fancy.  The  bosom  of  the  coquette, 
says  he,  may  bear  the  figtire  of  a  Cupid,  with 
a  bow  in  his  hand,  and  his  arrow  upon  the 
string.  The  prude  might  have  a  Pallas,  with 
a  shield  and  gorgon's  head.  In  short,  by  this 
method,  he  thinks  every  woman  might  make 
▼eiy  agreeable  discoveries  of  herself,  and  at  the 
same  time  show  us  what  she  would  be  at.  Bat 
by  my  correspondent's  good  leave,  I  can  by  no 
means  consent  to  spoil  the  skin  of  my  pretty 
cotintrywomen.  lliey  could  find  no  colours 
half  so  charming  as  those  which  are  natural 
to  them ;  and  though,  like  the  old  Picts,  they 
painted  the  sun  itself  upon  their  bodies,  they 
would  still  change  for  the  worSe,  and  conceal 
something  more  beautiful  than  what  they  ex- 
hibited. 

I  shall  therefore  persist  in  my  first  design, 
and  endeavour  to  bring  about  the  reformation 
in  neck  and  legs,  which  I  have  so  long  aimed 
at.  Let  them  but  raise  their  stays  and  let 
down  their  petticoats,  and  I  have  done.  How- 
ever, as  I  will  give  them  space  to  GonskSer  of  it. 
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I  desigD  this  for  the  last  time  that  my  lioo  shall 
roar  upon  the  subject  during^  this  seasoo,  which 
I  give  public  notice  uf  for  the  sake  of  my  cor- 
respoodents,  that  they  may  not  be  at  an  un- 
necessary trouble  or  expeitse  in  furnishing  me 
with  any  infocroations  relating  to  the  tucker 
before  the  beginning  of  next  winter,  when 
I  may  again  resume  that  point,  if  I  find  occa- 
sion for  it.  I  shall  not,  however,  let  it  drop 
without  acquainting  my  reader,  that  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  the  pope  upon  it,  in  order 
to  encourage  him  in  his  present  food  inten- 
tions, and  that  we  may  act  by  con  ert  in  this 
matter.     Here  folk>ws  the  co|»y  of  i  y  leUer. 

'  To  Pope  CUment  the  Eighth,  J\:U>r  Iron- 
side, greeting, 

*  DEAR  BHOrilEn, 
'  I  have  heard  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
you  have  forbidden  your  priests  to  confess  any 
woman  who  appears  before  them  without  a 
tucker,  in  which  you  please  me  well.     I  do 
agree  with  you,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
good  man  to  discharge  his  office  as  he  ought, 
who  gives  an  ear  to  those  alluring  penitents 
that  discover  their  hearU  and  necks  to  him  at 
the  same  time.    I  am  labouring  as  much  as  in 
me  lies  to  stir  up  the  same  spirit  of  modesty 
among  the  women  of  this  island,  and  should 
be  glad  we  might  assist  one  another  in  so  good 
a  work.  In  order  to  it,  I  desire  that  you  would 
send  me  over  the  length  of  a  Roman  lady's  neck, 
as  it  stood  before  your  late  prohibition.    We 
have  some  here  who  have  necks  of  one,  two, 
and  three  foot  in  length  ;  some  that  have  necks 
which  reach  down  to  their  middles,  and  indeed, 
souie  who  may  be  said  to  be  all  neck,  and  no 
body.     1  hope,  at  the  same  time  you  observe 
the  stays  of  your  female  subjects,  that  you  have 
also  an  eye  to  their  petticoats,  which  rise  in 
this  island  daily.    When  the  petticoat  reaches 
but  to  the  knee,  and  the  stays  fall  to  the  fifth 
rib  (which  I  hear  is  to  be  the  standard  of  each, 
as  it  has  l)een  lately  settled  in  a  junto  of  the 
sex),  1  will  take  care  to  send  you  one  of  either 
sort,  which  I  advertise  you  of  beforehand,  that 
you  may  not  compute  the  stature  of  our  En- 
glish women  from  the  length  of  their  garments. 
In  the  mean  time  I  have  desired  the  master  of 
a  vessel,  who  tells  me  that  be  shall  touch  at 
Civita  Veccbia,  to  present  you  with  a  certain 
female  machine  which,  I  believe,  will  puzzle 
your  infallibility  to  discover  the  use  of  it  Not 
to  keep  you  in  suspeiue,  it  is  what  we  call  in 
this  country  a  hooped  petticoat.    1  shall  only 
beg  of  you  to  let  me  know,  whether  you  find 
any  garment  of  this  nature  among  all  the  re- 
lics of  your  female  saints,  and  in  particular, 
whether  it  was  ever  worn  by  any  of  your  twenty 
thousand  virgin  martyrs. 

•  Yours,  usque  ad  aras, 

•HESTOR  IRONSIDE.' 


I  must  not  dismiss  this  letter  without  de- 
claring myself  a  good  protestant,  as  I  hint 
in  the  subscribing  part  of  it.  This  I  think 
necessary  to  take  notice  of,  lest  I  should  be 
accused  by  an  author  of  unexampled  stupidity,* 
for  ccirrespondiug  with  the  bead  of  the  Romish 
ehurch.  09- 


No.  141.]  Saturday y  August  22, 1713. 
Frange,  miMr,  caUmos,  vigilataqne  pnelb  dele, 
Qol  fiicto  in  parvft  sablimla  carmina  celll, 
Ut  dignoB  venlns  bederia,  et  iroaglDe  macrft. 

Juv.  Sat.  vil.  87 

Let  flames  (Ml  your  nnloeky  pa|»en  prey 

Or  moUis  Uu-oagh  wrilten  |iage«  eat  their  way ; 

Your  war»,  yoar  lovei,  your  praiaet  be  forgot ; 

And  make  of  alt  a  onlverad  blot 

The  r«t  is  empty  iiralae,  an  ivy  cro%vn, 

Or  the  lean  statue  of  a  mean  renown.     Ch.  Dryden. 

'  Wit,*  saith  the  bishop  of  Rochester  in  his 
elegant  sermon  against  the  scorner,  *  as  it  im- 
plies a  certain  uncommon  reach  and  vivaoity 
of  thought,  is  an  excellent  talent,  very  fit  to 
be  employed  in  the  search  of  truth,  and  very 
capable  of  assisting  us  to  discern  and  embrace 
it.'  I  shall  Uke  leave  to  carry  this  observation 
farther  into  common  life,  and  remark,  that  it 
is  a  faculty,  when  properly  directed,  veiy  fit  to 
recommend  young  persons  to  the  favour  of 
such  patrons,  as  are  generously  studious  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  politeness,  and  the  honour 
of  their  country.  1  am  therefore  much  grieved 
to  hear  the  frequent  complaints  of  some  rising 
authors  whom  I  have  taken  under  my  guar- 
dianship. Since  my  circumstances  will  not 
allow  me  to  give  them  due  encouragement,  I 
must  takexipon  me  the  person  of  a  philosopher, 
and  make  them  a  present  of  my  advice.  I 
would  not  have  any  poet  whatsoever,  who  is 
not  bom  to  five  hundred  a  year,  deliver  himself 
up  to  wit,  but  as  it  is  subservient  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  fortune.  This  talent  is  useful 
in  all  professions,  and  should  be  considered 
not  as  a  wife,  but  as  an  attendant.  Let  them 
take  an  old  man's  word ;  the  desire  of  fame 
grows  languid  in  a  few  years,  and  thoughU  of 
ease  and  convenience  erase  the  fairy  images  of 
glory  and  honour.  Even  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded both  in  fame  and  fortune,  look  back  on 
the  petty  trifles  of  their  youth  with  some  re- 
gret, when  their  minds  are  turned  to  more  ex- 
alted and  useful  speculations.  This  is  admirably 
expressed  in  the  following  lines,  by  an  author  f 
whom  I  have  formerly  done  justice  to  on  the 
account  of  bis  pastoral  poems. 

In  seaVch  of  wisdom,  fiur  finom  wit  I  fly  ; 

WH  is  a  harlot  beanteons  to  the  eye. 

In  whose  bewitching  arms  oar  early  time 

We  waste,  and  vignor  of  onr  yoothfal  prin»«  • 

Bot  wlien  reflection  comes  wiUi  riper  >  ears. 

And  manhowl  with  a  tliooghtful  brow  appears ; 

We  cast  the  misu-esa  off  to  take  a  wife, 

And,  w€d  to  wisdom,  lead  a  happy  life. ^ 

•  Tlie  wTiler  of  the  Exandncr  Is  her*  allndcd  lo. 
t  Mr.  Ambrose  I'hilips. 
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A  patsage  which  happened  to  me  Bome  yean 
a{;o  confirmed  leYeral  maxims  of  fnifality  tii 
my  miod.  A  woollen-draper  of  my  acqaaint- 
sincCy  remarliable  for  bis  learning  and  good- 
nature, palled  out  hit  pocket-book,  wherein 
he  showed  me  at  the  one  end  lereral  well-chosen 
niottos,  and  several  patterns  of  doth  at  the 
c*iher.---f,  like  a  well-bred  man,  praised  beth 
8ort4  of  goods;  whereupon  he  tore  out  the 
roottos,  and  generously  gave  them  to  me :  but, 
with  great  prudence^  put  up  the  patterns  in 
liis  pocket  again. 

I  am  sensible  that  any  accounts  of  my  own 
&c*cret  history  can  have  but  little  weight  with 
young  men  of  sanguine  expectations.  I  shall 
iherefore  take  this  opportunity  to  present  my 
wards  with  the  history  of  an  ancient  Greek 
poet,  which  was  sent  me  from  the  library  of 
Fez,  and  is  to  be  feiMid  there  la  the  end  of  a 
very  ancient  manuscript  of  Uomer*s  works 
which  was  brought  by  the  bnrbarians  from 
Const  antinaple.  The  name  of  the  poet  Is  torn 
out,  nor  have  the  critics  yet  determitted  k.  I 
have  £akh(ully  translaied  part  of  k,  and  deskv 
that  it  may  be  diligeatly  peruaed  by  aU  men 
w  be  design  to  live  by  their  wits. 

'  I  was  bom  at  the  feot  v£  a  certain  mono- 
tain  in  Greece  called  Pamassns,  where  ihe 
oeuotry  is  remarkably  deliokius.  My  mother, 
while  she  was  with  child  of  me  longed  far 
laurel  leaves ;  and  as  I  lay  in  my  cradle,  a 
swarm  of  bees  settled  about  my  meuth,  with- 
out doing  me  any  iiQury.  These  were  looked 
upouaspivsagesofmybeittgagreat  auw;  and 
the  early  promises  1  gave  of  a  qniek  wit,  and 
lively  fancy,  confirmed  the  high  opinion  my 
friends  bad  conceived  ef  ma.  Jt  would  be  an 
iille  tale  to  relate  the  trifling  adventures  of  my 
yotttli,  vntil  I  arrived  at  my  twentieth  year. 
It  was  then  that  the  love  1  bore  to  a  beautiful 
young  vifgin,  with  whom  I  had  innocently  and 
familiarly  convcased  from  my  childhood,  be- 
came the  piiMic  talk  of  onr  village.  I  was  so 
taken  op  with  my  passion,  that  I  entirely 
Jieglected  all  other  alVaift:  and  theogb  the 
<laagbier  of  Maebaon  the  phyiioiaB,  and  a  rich 
heiress,  the  daughter  of  a  famous  Orecaan 
orator,  were  offeml  me  in  marriage,  I  peremp«> 
torily  refused  both  the  matcbas,  and  rashly 
vowed  to  live  and  die  with  the  lovely  PoIsf- 
faymnia.  In  vain  did  my  parents  remonstrate 
to  me,  that  the  tmditkNi  of  her  being  deaeended 
from  the  gods  was  toe  poor  a  portion  for  one 
of  my  narrow  foftvnes ;  that  caeept  her  line 
green -house  and  -garden,  she  had  not  one  foot 
of  land ;  and  though  she  should  gain  the  law- 
suit about  the  summit  of  Parnassus,  (which 
yet  bad  many  pret«ftMlers  to  it)  that  the  air 
was  so  Meak  there,  and  the  ground  so  barren, 
(hat  it  would  certainly  starve  the  possessor. 
I  fear  my  obstinacy  in  this  particular  broke  my 
niutbcr^s  heart,  who  died  a  short  time  after, 
and  was  soon  folkiwed  by  my  father. 


'  I  now  found  myself  at  Kberty,  and  notwitb- 
standing  the  opposition  of  a  great  many  rivalu, 
I  won  and  enjoyed  Polyhymnia.  Our  nmonr 
was  known  to  i  be  whole  country,  and  all  wb4 
saw,  extolled  tbe  beauty  of  my  mistress,  and 
pronounced  me  happy  in  the  possession  of  se 
many  charms.  We  lived  in  great  splendoar  and 
gaycty,  I  being  perseaded  that  high  living  wa^ 
necessary  to  keep  up  my  reputation,  and  the 
beauty  of  my  mistress ;  from  whom  I  bad  daily 
expectations  giveb  me  of  a  post  in  tbe  govern- 
ment, or  some  lavish  present  from  tbe  great 
men  of  our  commonwealth.  I  was  so  prond 
of  my  partner,  that  I  was  perpetually  bringing 
company  to  see  her,  and  was  a  little  tiresome 
to  my  acquaintance,  by  talking  continually  of 
her  several  beauties.  She  herself  had  a  roo^ 
exalted  conceit  of  her  charms,  and  often  in- 
vited the  ladies  to  ask  their  opinions  of  ber 
dress ;  which  if  they  disapproved  in  any  parti- 
cular, she  called  them  a  pack  of  envious  in- 
sipid things,  and  ridiculed  them  in  aH  com- 
panies. She  had  a  delicate  set  of  teeth,  which 
appeared  most  to  advantage  when  she  was 
angry ;  and  therefore  &lie  was  very  often  in  a 
passion.  By  this  imprudent  behaviour,  when 
we  had  run  out  of  otir  money,  we  had  no  living 
soul  to  befriend  us  ;  and  every  body  cried  out, 
it  was  a  judgment  upon  me  tor  being  a  slave  to 
such  a  proud  minx,  such  a  conceited  huasy. 

*  I  loved  her  passionately,  and  exclaimed 
against  a  blind  and  injudicious  worid.  Beskles 
I  had  several  chiMren  by  ber,  and  was  likely 
still  to  have  more ;  for  1  always  thought  the 
youngest  the  most  beautiful.  1  must  not  forget 
that  a  certain  great  lord  offered  me  a  cond- 
derable  sum  in  my  necessKy,  to  have  tbe  re« 
putation  of  fathering  one  of  them ;  but  I  njected 
his  offer  with  disdain.  In  order  to  support  ber 
family  and  vanities,  she  carried  me  to  Athens ; 
where  she  put  me  upoTi  a  hundred  pranks  to 
«:et  money.  Sometimes  she  drest  me  in  an  an- 
tique robe,  and  placed  a  diadem  on  my  hend, 
and  made  me  gather  a  mob  about  me  by  talk> 
ing  in  a  blustering  tone,  and  unintelligible 
language.  Sometimes  she  made  me  fasun  at 
the  mouth,  roll  my  eyes,  invoke  the  gods,  and 
act  a  sort  of  madness  which  the  Athenians  caN 
the  Pindarism.  At  another  time  she  put  a 
sbeep-book  into  my  hand,  and  drove  me  round 
my  garret,  calling  It  the  plains  of  Arcadia 
When  these  projects  failed,  she  gave  out,  with 
good  success,  that  I  was  an  old  astrologer; 
arter  that  a  dumb  man  ;  and  last  of  oil  she 
made  me  pass  for  a  lion. 

*  It  may  seem  strange,  that  after  so  tedious 
a  slavery,  I  should  ever  get  my  freedom.  But 
so  it  happened,  that  during  the  three  last 
transformations,  1  grew  acquainted  with  the 
lady  Sophia,  whose  superior  charms  cooled  my 
passion  for  Polyhymnia ;  insomuch  that  some 
envious  dull  fellows  gave  it  out,  my  mistress 
had  jilted  and  left  me.     Uut  the  slanders  o' 
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-ny  enemkt  wtra  tilenecd  fajr  ay  piibBo  m» 
pouMl  of  Sophim;  who»  with  a  frcttnwi  of 
wul,  void  of  mH  jadoosjr,  bsth  Ukca  Poljs 
bymiiia  for  ber  womao,  aad  it  dretMd  hf  ^^^ 
♦ireiy  d»y/ 


»  *  »»»»  »  ^^^^ 


No.  144.]  ilfaiiday,  i4M0rM«<  «4,  1713. 

Pdds  nuU ;  mvior  urini* 

UurarU  incabaiC,  TtelMnqoe  nklieilmr— 

Jmv.  SaI.  vi. 


-  Th*  lovetena«  iUt  of  pwc«« 


Aim!  wastetal  riot ;  whr«e  tieatrucUvc  durnis 
Revenge  the  vamiDlah'd^ Uryden, 

Bbino  obliged,  at  present,  to  attend  a  par- 
ticular affair  of  my  own,  I  do  empower  my 

rinter  to  look  into  tbe  arcana  of  the  lion, 
and  select  out  of  tbem  such  as  may  be  of  public 
utility  ;  and  Mr.  Button  is  hereby  authorised 
and  commanded  to  give  my  said  printer  free 

Dgress  and  egress  to  tbe  lion,  without  any  bin- 
de ranee,  let,  or  molestation  whatsoever,  until 
Bucb  time  as  be  shall  receive  orders  to  the  con- 
trary. And  Cur  so  doing  this  shall  be  his  warrant. 
NtsrOIl  IKONSIDli. 

*  By  virtue  of  the  foreguing  order,  tbe  lion 
iiiis  been  carefully  eaantned,  and  the  two  fol- 
luwiiig  papers  being  fuuud  upon  him,  are 
flMJught  very  proper  for  public  use.* 

Giufn  in  ai  tka  liont  mouth  ut  six  qf  ike 
clock  in  tkc  moi-ning. 

•Mil.  lUONSlOE, 

'  1  came  very  early  this  murning  to  rous< 
vour  lion,  thinking  it  tbe  properesc  tima  to 
offer  bini  trash  when  bis  stomach  was  empty 
ind  sharp  set ;  and  being  informed  too  that 
f,e  is  so  very  modest,  as  to  be  shy  of  swallowing 
any  thing  before  much  company,  and  not 
without  some  other  politic  views,  the  principal 
of  which  was,  that  bis  digestkio  being  tbcQ 
tbe  most  keen  and  vigorous,  it  might  probably 
refine  this  raw  pteee  from  several  of  its  cm- 
dities,  and  so  make  it  proper  food  for  his  mas- 
ter; for  as  great  princes  keep  their  taster,  so 
I  perceive  you  keep  your  digester,  having  an 
appetite  peculiarly  turned  fur  dtWicaciea.  If  a 
fellow-feeling  and  similitude  of  employment 
Are  any  asotives  to  engage  >our  attention,  I  may 
for  once  promise  myself  a  favourable  bearing. 
By  the  account  you  have  given  us  of  the 
Sparkler,  and  your  other  female  wards,  I  am 


triea  of  a  lata  masciuenule,  (which  no  doubc 
Too*  according  to  bis  usual  vivacity,  set  forth 
in  all  its  gayest  colours)  that  tbe  young  crea- 
tuie  has  been  pefiectly  giddy  ever  since,  and 
so  sat  agog  with  the  thoughts  of  it,  that  1  am 
ttasad  to  death  by  ber  importuning  me  to  lei 
ber  go  to  tlie  neat.  In  the  mean  tim«,  I  have 
surprised  ber  more  than  once  or  twice  vfNy  buty 
in  pulling  all  her  clothes  to  pieces,  in  oHer  to 
make  up  a  strange  dress,  and  with  much  ado 
have  reprieved  them  from  her  merciless  scii- 
sars.  Now  you  must  nnderstand,  old  Iron,  I 
am  very  loth  to  trust  ber  all  alone  into  such 
an  ocean  of  temptations.  I  have  made  use  of 
all  manner  of  dissuasives  to  ber,  and  have  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  to  her,  that  tbe  devil 
first  addressed  himself  to  Eve  in  a  mask,  and 
that  we  owe  tbe  losp  of  our  first  happy  state  to 
a  masquerade,  which  that  sly  intriguer  made 
in  tbe  garden,  where  he  seduced  her ;  but  she 
does  not  at  all  regard  all  this  ;  tbe  passion  of 
curiosity  is  as  predominant  in  ber  as  ever  it  was 
in  ber  predecessor.  Therefore  I  appeal,  sage 
Nestor,  to  your  experienced  age,  whether  these 
nocturnal  assemblies  baye  not  a  bad  tendency, 
to  give  a  loose  turn  to  a  young  lady's  imagi- 
nation. For  the  being  in  disguise  takes  away 
(he  usual  checks  and  restraints  of  modesty; 
and  consequently  the  beaux  do  not  blush  to 
talk  wantonly,  nor  tbe  belles  to  listen ;  the  one 
as  greedily  sucks  in  tbe  poison,  as  the  other 
industriously  infuses  it ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think 
too,  that  the  ladies  might  possibly  forget  their 
own  selves  in  such  strange  dresses,  and  do  that 
in  a  personated  character  which  may  stain 
their  real  ones.  A  young  milk-maid  may  in- 
dulge herself  in  the  innocent  freedom  of  a  gr«>en 
gown  ;  and  a  shepherdess,  without  thinking 
any  harm,  may  lie  down  with  a  shepherd  on  a 
inussy-bank ;  and  all  this  while  poor  Sylvia 
may  be  so  far  lost  in  tbe  pleasing  thoughts  of 
ber  new  romantic  attire,  and  Damon's  soft 
endearing  language,  as  never  once  to  reflect 
who  she  is,  until  tbe  romance  is  completed. 
Besides,  do  but  consider,  dear  Nestor,  when  a 
young  lady's  spirits  are  fermented  with  spark- 
ling cbampaigii,  ber  heart  opened  and  dilated 
by  the  attractive  gayety  of  every  thing  about 
her.  her  soni  melted  away  by  the  soft  airs  of 
music,  and  the  gentle  powers  of  motion ;  in  a 
word,  the  whole  woman  dissolved  in  a  luxury 
of  pleasure;    I  say,  in  such  critical  circum- 
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not  at  all  question,  but  they  will  b«  very  ahortly 
fcaddiiig:  after  these  midnif  ht  f^ambols.  There- 
fore, to  promote  your  own  peace  and  quietness, 
as  well  as  mine,  and  the  safety  of  all  yoon^ 
virions,  pray  order  your  lion  to  exert  bis  loudest 
notes  agfainst  masquerades ;  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  a  perfect  eoueert  to  all  g^ood  mothers,  and 
particularly  charm  the  ears  of 

'  Your  faithful  friend  and  companion, 

•OLU  RU£rrisiD£s.' 

•  MOST  WORTHY  SIR, 

*  Beings  informed  that  the  Cveites  daily  in- 
crease, and  that  fig-leaves  are  shortly  coming: 
into  fashion  ;  I  have  hired  me  a  piece  of  ground 
and  planted  it  with  fig-trees,  the  soil  being 
naturally  productive  of  them.  I  hope,  g^ood 
sir,  you  will  so  far  encourage  my  new  project, 
as  to  acquaint  the  ladies,  that  I  have  now  by 
me  a  choice  collection  of  fig-leaves  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  of  a  delicate  texture,  and  a  lovely 
bright  verdure,  beautifully  scolloped  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  most  curiously  wrought  with 
variety  of  slender  fibres,  ranged  in  beautiful 
meanders  and  windings.  I  have  some  very  cool 
ones  for  summer,  so  transparently  thin,  that 
you  may  see  through  them,  and  others  of  a 
thicker  substance  for  winter ;  I  have  likewise 
some  vei7  small  ones  of  a  particular  species  for 
little  misses.  So  that  I  do  not  question  but  to 
give  general  satisfaction  to  all  ladies  whatso- 
ever, that  please  to  repair  to  me  at  the  sign  of 
the  Adam  and  Eve,  near  Cupid*s- gardens.  If 
you  will  favour  me  with  the  insertion  of  this 
in  your  Guardian,  I  will  make  your  favourite, 
the  Sparkler,  a  present  of  some  of  the  choicest 

^fi;;- leaves  I  have,  and  lay  before  her  feet  the 
priinitise  of  my  new  garden ;  and  if  you  bring 
me  a  great  many  customers  for  my  leaves, 
I  promise  you  my  figs  shall  be  at  your  service. 
'  I  am,  worthy  Sir, 

*  your  worship's  most  obedient 
'  humble  servant, 

•  ANTHONY  EVERGREEN. 

*  N.  B.  I  am  now  rearing  up  a  set  of  fine 
farhelowed  dock-leaves,  which  will  be  exceed- 
ing proper  for  old  women,  and  superannuated 
maids  ;  those  plants  having  two  excellent  good 


subject  I  am  going  upon  ii  of  the  most  aerioas 
conseqaenee,  and  conoeriM  no  lea*  cbao  the 
peace  and  quiet,  and  (for  aught  I  know)  the  vciy 
life  and  safety,  of  every  inoflencive  and  well- 
disposed  inhabitant  of  this  city.       Freqncst 
complaints  have  been  made  to  me,  hy  men  of 
discretion  and  sobriety,  in  moac  uf  the  ooflee* 
houses  from  St.  James's  to  Jooatban*s,  that 
there  is  sprung  up  of  late  a  rtry  namertNss  race 
of  young  fellows  about  the  town,  who  have  the 
confidence  to  walk  the  streets,  and  oomc  ioio 
all  public  places  in  open  day-light,  with  swofds 
of  such  immoderate  length,  at  strike  terror 
into  a  great  many  of  her  majesty's  g^ood  sub- 
jects.   Besides  this,  half  a  doxeu  of  this  fracer^ 
nity  in  a  room  or  a  narrow  street,  are  as  ia- 
convenient  as  so  many  turn-stilc»,  because  yoa 
can  pass  neither  backward  nor  forward,  notfl 
you  have  first  put  their  weapons  aside.     Wheo 
Jack  Lizard  made  his  first  trip  to  town  fron 
the  university,  he  thought  he  could  never  bring 
up  with  him  too  much  of  the  gentleman  ;  this 
1  soon  perceived  in  the  first  visit  he  made  me, 
when  J  remember,  he  came  scraping  in  at  the 
door,  encumbered  with  a  bar  of  cold  iron  to 
irksomely  long,  that  it  hanged  against  hit  calf 
and  jarred  upon  his  right  heel,  as  be  walked, 
and  came  rattling  behind  him  as  he  ran  down 
the  stairs.    But  his  sbter  Annabella's  raillery 
soon  cured  him  of  this  awkward  air,  by  telling 
him  that  his  sword  was  only  fit  for  goin^  up 
stairs,  or  walking  up  hill,  and  that  she  shrewdly 
suspected  he  had  stolen  it  out  of  the  college 
kitchen. 

But  to  return  to  the  public  grievance  of  Uus 
city ;  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  these  *  brothers 
of  the  blade'  began  to  appear  upon  the  first 
suspension  of  arms ;  and  that  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  the  order  is  very  much  in- 
creased, both  as  to  the  number  of  the  men, 
and  the  sise  of  their  weapons.  I  am  iofonned, 
that  these  men  of  preposterous  bravery,  who 
afiect  a  military  air  in  a  profound  peace,  and 
dare  to  look  terrible  amongst  their  friends  and 
fellow-citiiens,  have  formed  a  plan  to  erect 
themselves  into  a  society,  under  the  name  <»f 
the  Terrible  Club ;    and  that  they  entertain 
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Articles  to  be  agreed  upon  hy  the  Members  of 
the  Terrible  Oub. 
Imprimis,  That  the  club  do  meet  at  mid- 
night in  the  freat  armory-ball  in  tbe  tower, 
(if  leave  can  be  obtained)  tbe  first  Monday  in 
every  month. 

II.  That  tbe  president  be  seated  upon  a  drum 
at  tbe  upper  end  of  tbe  table,  accoutred  with 
a  helmet,  a  basket-hilt  sword,  and  a  buff  belt. 

III.  That  tbe  president  be  always  obli^^d  to 
provide,  for  the  first  and  standing  dish  of  the 
club,  a  pasty  of  bull  beef,  baked  in  a  target 
made  for  that  purpose. 

IV.  That  the  members  do  cut  their  meat 
with  bayonets  instead  of  knives. 

V.  That  every  member  do  sit  to  the  table, 
and  eat  with  his  hat,  his  sword,  and  bis  gloves 
on. 

VI.  That  there  be  no  liquor  drank  but 
rack-punch,  quickened  with  c>randy  and  gun- 
powder. 

VII.  That  a  large  mortar  be  made  use  of  for 
a  punch- bowl. 

In  all  appearance  it  could  be  no  otber  than 
a  member  of  this  club,  who  came  last  week  to 
Button's,  and  sat  over-against  tbe  lion  with 
such  a  settled  fierceness  in  bis  countenance, 
as  if  be  came  to  vie  with  that  animal  in  stern- 
ness of  looks.  His  stature  was  somewhat  low; 
bis  motions  quick  and  smart,  and  might  be 
mistaken  for  startings  and  convulsions.  He 
wore  a  broad  stiff  hat,  cudgel- proof,  with  an 
edging  three  fingers  deep,  trussed  up  into  the 
fierce  trooper's  cock.  To  this  was  added  a 
dark  wig,  very  moderately  curled,  and  tied  in 
two  large  knots  up  to  his  ears ;  his  coat  was 
short,  and  rich  in  tarnished  lace ;  his  nostrils 
and  bis  upper  lip  were  all  begrimed  with  snuff. 
At  first  I  was  in  hopes  tbe  gentleman's  friends 
took  care  not  to  intrust  him  with  any  weapon ; 
until  looking  down,  I  could  perceive  a  sword 
of  a  most  unwarrantable  siie,  that  hung  care- 
leuly  below  bis  knee,  with  two  large  tassels  at 
tbe  hilt,  that  played  about  bis  ankles. 

I  must  conf^  I  cannot  help  shrewdly  sus- 
pecting tbe  courage  of  the  Terribles.  I  beg 
pardon  if  I  am  in  the  wrong  when  I  think,  that 
the  long  sword,  and  the  swaggering  cock,  are 
tbe  ordinary  disguises  of  a  faint  heart.  These 
men  while  they  think  to  impose  terror  upon 
others,  do  but  render  themselves  contemptible; 
their  very  dress  tells  you  that  they  are  sur- 
rounded with  fears,  that  they  live  in  Hobbes's 
state  of  nature,  and  -  that  they  are  never  free 
from  apprehensions.  I  dare  say,  if  one  were 
to  look  into  tbe  hearts  of  these  champions,  one 
should  find  there  a  great  tendency  to  go  cased 
in  armour,  and  that  nothing  but  the  lear  of  a 
stronger  ridicule  restrains  them  from  it.  A 
brave  man  scorns  to  wear  any  tbin^  that  may 
five  him  an  advantage  over  bis  neighbour;  his 


great  glory  is  neither  to  fear,  not  to  be  feared. 
I  remember,  when  I  was  abroad,  to  have  seen 
a  buffoon  in  an  opera,  whose  excessive  cowardice 
never  failed  to  set  the  whole  audience  into  a 
loud  laughter ;  but  tbe  scene  which  seemed  tu 
divert  them  most,  was  that  in  which  be  came 
on  with  a  sword  that  reached  quite  across  the 
stage,  and  was  put  to  flight  1^  an  adversary, 
whose  stature  was  not  above  four  foot  high, 
and  whose  weapon  was  not  three  foot  long. 
This  brings  to  my  mind  what  I  have  formerly 
read  of  a  king  of  Arabia,  who  showing  a  rich 
sword,  that  had  been  presented  to  him,  his 
courtiers  unanimously  gave  their  opinion,  that 
it  had  no  otber  fault,  but  that  of  being  too 
short ;  upon  which  the  king's  son  said,  that 
there  was  no  weapon  too  short  for  a  brave  man. 
since  there  needed  no  more  but  to  advance  one 
step  to  make  it  long  enough.  To  this  I  shall 
subjoin,  by  way  of  corollary,  that  there  is  no 
weapon  long  enough  for  a  coward,  who  nevei 
thinks  himself  secure  while  he  is  within  sight 
of  his  adversary's  point.  I  would  therefore 
advise  these  men  of  distant  courage,  as  they 
tender  their  honour,  to  shorten  their  dimen- 
sions, and  reduce  their  tilters  to  a  more  repu- 
table, as  well  as  a  more  portable  size. 
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Sua  cniqac  qa&in  lit  anlmi  coglutio, 

Col6rqac  proprimt Ph^tdr.  Prol.  Lib.  t.  7 

Bvery  nun  has  his  peculiar  way  oftUnkinf  and  adiof. 

It  is  a  very  just,  and  a  common  observation 
upon  the  natives  of  this  island,  that  in  their 
different  degrees,  and  in  their  several  professions 
and  employments,  they  abound  as  much  and 
perhaps  more,  in  good  sense  than  any  people ; 
and  yet,  at  tbe  same  time  there  is  scarce  an 
Englishman  of  any  life  and  spirit,  that  has  not 
some  odd  cast  of  thought,  some  original  humour 
that  distinguishes  him  from  his  neighbour. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  comedies  are  airiched 
with  such  a  diversity  of  characters,  as  is  not 
to  be  Men  upon  any  other  theatre  in  Europe. 
Even  in  the  masquerades  that  have  been  lately 
given  to  the  town  (though  they  are  diversions 
we  are  not  accustomed  to)  the  singularities  of 
dress  were  carried  much  farther  then  is  usual 
in  foreign  countries,  where  the  natives  are 
trained  up,  as  it  were,  from  their  infancy,  to 
those  amusements.  The  very  same  measure 
of  understanding,  the  very  same  accomplish- 
ments, tbe  very  same  defects,  shall,  amongst  us, 
appear  under  a  quite  different  aspect  In  one 
man,  to  what  they  do  in  another.  Thte  makes 
it  as  impracticable  to  foreigners  to  enter  into 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  tbe  English,  as  it 
would  be  to  learn  the  Chinese  language,  in 
which  there  is  a  difl^rent  character  for  every 
individual  word.    I  know  not  how  to  explain 
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tbit  vein  of  humour  io  obvious  in  my  country- 
men, betUr  tbau  by  cuinpariug  it  to  what  tbe 
Frencb  call  Le  g^tU  du  terroir  io  wioct,  by 
whicb  tbey  mean  tbe  different  Havour  one  aud 
the  same  ffrape  sball  draw  from  tbe  diffbrent 
ioik  in  which  it  it  planted,  litis  national 
mark  is  visible  amon^  ut  in  every  rank  and 
decree  of  men.  from  the  persons  of  tbe  first 
quality  and  politest  sense,  down  to  tbe  rudest 
and  most  ifoorant  of  the  people.  £vory  me- 
chanic has  a  peculiar  cast  of  bead  and  turn  of 
wit,  or  some  uncommoa  whiot,  as  a  character- 
istic that  distiaguisbes  him  from  others  of  his 
trade,  as  well  as  from  the  multitudes  that  are 
upon  a  level  with  him.  We  have  a  small-coal- 
man, who  from  besianioip  with  two  plain 
notes,  which  made  up  his  daily  cry,  has  made 
himself  master  of  tbe  whole  compass  of  the 
punut,  and  has  frequent  ooncerta  of  muaic 
at  bis  own  bouse,  for  tbe  entertainment  of 
himself  and  his  friends.  There  is  a  person  of 
l^eat  hospitality,  who  lives  in  a  plastered 
cottag^e  upon  the  road  to  Hampstead»  and  i^ets 
a  superfluity  of  wealth,  by  accommodation  holi- 
day passengers  with  ale,  brandy,  pipes,  tobacco, 
cakes,  gingerbread,  apples,  pears,  and  other 
small  refreshments  of  Ufo ;  and  on  work-days 
takes  tbe  air  in  his  chaise,  and  recreates  bim- 
•elf  with  the  elegant  pleasures  of  the  beau- 
monde.  The  shining  men  amongst  our  mob, 
dignified  by  tbe  title  of  ringleaders,  have  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  arcbneu  and  railleiy; 
as  likewise  have  our  sailors  and  watermen. 
Our  very  street-beggars  are  not  without  their 
peculiar  oddities,  as  the  schoolmen  term  them. 
The  other  day^a  tattered  wag  followed  me 
across  the  Mews  with  *  one  farthing  or  half- 
penny, good  your  honour,  do  your  honour ;  and 
I  sball  make  bold  to  pray  for  you.* 

Sbakspeare  (who  was  a  great  copier  of  na- 
ture) whenever  be  introduces  any  artisans  or 
low  characters  into  bis  plays,  never  fails  to 
dash  tbem  strongly  with  some  distinguishing 
stain  of  humour,  as  may  be  seen  more  re- 
markably in  tbe  scene  of  the  grave-diggers  in 
Hamlet. 

Though  this  singularity  of  temper,  which 
runs  through  tbe  generality  of  us,  m^y  make 
us  seem  whimsical  to  strangers;  yet  it  fur- 
nishes out  a  perpetual  change  of  entertainment 
to  ourselves,  and  diversifies  all  our  conver- 
sations with  such  a  variety  of  mirth,  as  is  not 
to  be  met  with  in  any  other  country.  Sir 
William  Temple,  in  his  Essay  upon  Poetry, 
endeavours  to  account  for  the  British  humours 
in  tbe  following  mamter : 

'  This  may  proceed  from  the  native  plenty 
of  our  soily  the  unequalness  of  our  climate,  as 
well  as  the  ease  of  our  government,  and  the 
liberty  of  professing  opinions  and  factions, 
whicb  perhaps  our  neighbovrs  have  about  theos, 
hut  are  fbiced  to  disguise,  and  thereby  naay 


I  time  l«i  be  exthiguished.  Thus  we 
come  to  have  more  originals,  and  more  that 
appear  what  tbey  are.  We  have  more  huBBour, 
because  every  man  fellows  his  own,  and  takaa 
a  pleasure,  perhaps  a  pride,  to  show  it.  Oo  the 
contrary,  where  tbe  people  are  generally  pcMir, 
and  forced  to  hard  labour,  their  actkms  and 
lives  are  all  of  a  pieoe.  Where  tbey  aerve 
bard  masters,  tbey  must  follow  their  eaaaiplea, 
as  well  as  commands,  and  are  forced  opon  kni- 
tat  ion  in  small  matters,  as  well  as  obedience 
in  great :  so  that  soa»e  nations  look  as  if  they 
were  cast  all  by  one  mould,  or  cut  out  sdl  \gf 
one  pattern,  at  least  tbe  common  people  in 
one,  and  the  geatlemen  iu  another.  Tb^ 
seem  all  of  a  sort  in  their  babits,  their  cnstams, 
and  even  their  talk  and  conversation,  as  well 
as  in  the  application  and  pursuit  of  their  ae- 
tions,  and  their  lives.  Betides  all  this,  there 
is  another  sort  dl  variety  amongst  us,  which 
arises  from  our  climate,  and  tbe  dispoaitiooa  it 
naturally  produces.  We  are  not  only  more 
unlike  one  another,  than  any  nation  1  know  ; 
but  we  are  more  unlike  ourselves  too,  at  se- 
veral times,  and  owe  to  our  very  air  aonwi  ill 
qualities,  as  well  as  many  good.' 

Ours  is  the  9^  country,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  world,  where  every  nan,  rich  and  poor, 
dares  to  have  a  humour  of  bis  own,  and  to 
avow  it  upon  all  occasions.  I  make  no  dtwbt, 
but  that  it  is  to  this  great  freedom  of  temper, 
and  this  unconstrained  manner  of  hvsng,  that 
we  owe  in  a  great  measure,  the  nunaber  of 
shining  geniuses,  which  rise  vp  ammig^  na 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  several  arts  and 
sciences,  for  tbe  service  and  for  the  omamcan 
of  life.  This  frank  and  geoeroas  dtspoattion 
in  a  people,  will  likewise  never  foil  to  keep  «p 
in  their  minds  an  aversion  to  slavery,  and  be, 
as  it  were,  a  standing  balwark  of  their  liberties. 
So  long  as  ever  wit  and  hnmour  continue,  and 
the  generality  of  os  will  have  their  own  waj  of 
tbiak^f^(,  speaking,  and  actings  this  nation  is 
not  tike  to  give  any  quarter  to  an  invader,  and 
much  less  te  bear  with  the  afaanrdities  of  po- 
pery, in  exchange  for  an  established  and  a 
reasonable  faith. 
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Inra  neget  A\A  imU,  nihil  ncn  arragel  i 

Bar.  Art  Poet.  ver.  ise. 

SconiiDf  all  Judges  ami  all  law,  bat  arm*. 


Amoihmt  the  aeveiml  challengea  and  letteia 
which  my  paper  of  the  twenty-Aftk  has  brought 
upon  me,  there  happens  to  he  one,  wbiefa  1 
know  not  well  what  to  make  of.  I  am  do«ib%> 
ful  whether  it  ^  the  arohaess  of  mmt  wagw^r 
the  serk>us  resentment  of  a  coxeomb  that  i 
his  indignation  with  an  MMipid  peitaeas. 
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either  of  these  two  liefats  I  think  it  nay  divert 
Biy  readera»  for  which  reason  1  shall  make  do 
scruple  to  comply  with  the  gentleman's  request, 
and  make  his  letter  public 

•  OLD  TESTY,  'lllf-yatd  Coffechonw. 

*  Your  grey  hairs  for  once  shall  be  your  pro- 
tection, and  this  billet  a  fair  warnings  to  you 
for  your  audacious  raillery  upon  the  dignity  of 
long  swords.  Look  to  it  for  the  future ;  consi- 
der we  brothers  of  the  blade  are  men  of  a'*  long 
reach  :*'  think  betimes^ 

**  How  nuioy  perils  do  environ 
The  m»n  UMt  meddles  with  cold  iion.* 

*  It  has  always  been  held  dangerous  to  play 
with  edge-tools.  I  grant  you.  we  men  of  valour 
are  but  awkward  jesters;  we  know  not  buw 
to  repay  Joke  for  Joke ;  but  then  we  always 
make  up  in  point  what  we  want  in  wiL  He 
that  shall  rashly  attempt  to  regulate  our  hilts, 
or  reduce  our  blades,  bad  need  to  have  a  heart 
of  oak*  as  well  as  '*  sides  of  iron."  Thus 
much  for  the  present.  In  the  mean  time  Bilbo 
is  the  wordy  remember  that,  and  tremble. 

'  niO.SWAGGEW.' 

This  jocose  manner  of  bullying  an  old  man, 
so  long  as  it  affords  some  entertainment  to  my 
friends,  is  what  I  shall  not  go  abont  to  di»- 
eoorage.  However  my  witty  antagonist  must 
give  me  leave,  since  he  attacks  me  fn  provtrrhs, 
to  exchange  a  thrust  or  two  with  him  at  the 
same  weapons ;  and  so  let  me  tell  Mr.  Swag- 
ger, *  There  is  no  catching  oM  birds  with  chaff;' 
and  that '  Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Hold-last  is 
a  better.'  *  Fore-warned,  fmre-armed.'  Hav- 
ii^  despatched  this  combatant,  and  given  him 
as  good  as  he  brings,  I  proceed  to  exhibit  the 
ease  of  a  perst>n  who  is  the  very  reverse  of  the 
former:  the  which  he  lays  before  me  in  the 
following  epistle. 

•  WORTHY  SIR. 

*  I  am  the  most  unfoKnoate  <if  men,  if  you 
dk>  not  speedily  interpose  with  y«>ur  auchority 
in  behalf  of  a  gentlensan,  who  by  bis  iMirn  ex- 
ample, has  for  these  six  months  endeavoswred, 
at  the  peril  of  his  lile»  to  bring  little  swords 
into  fashfoa,  in  hopes  to  prevail  upon  the  gen- 
try by  that  means  (winning  them  over  inch  by 
hich)  to  appear  without  any  swords  at  alL    k 


sir,  mine  is  not  (hilt  and  all)  above  a  foot  and 
a  half.  J  take  the  liberty  of  iudcising  it  to 
you  in  my  wig  box,  and  shall  be  eternally 
obliged  to  you,  if  upon  sight  of  it,  your  com- 
passion may  be  so  far  moved,  as  tu  occasion  you 
to  write  a  good  word  for  me  to  my  adversary, 
or  to  say  any  thing  that  may  shame  him  into 
reason,  and  save  at  once  the  life  and  reputation 
of,  *  Sir,  your  most  devoted  slave, 

•  TIMOTHY  BODKlK. 
GOOD  MR.  BODKIN, 
The  perusal  of  this  paper  will  give  you  to 
understand*  that  your  letter,  together  with 
the  little  implement  you  sent  me  in  the  band- 
box, came  safe  to  my  bauds.  From  the  dimen- 
sions of  it  1  perceive  your  oourage  lies  in  a 
narrow  compass.  Suppose  you  should  send 
this  bravo  the  felfow  to  it,  and  desire  him  to 
meet  you  in  a  clmet.  letting  him  know  at  the 
same  time,  that  you  fight  all  your  duels  under 
lock  and  key,  for  the  sake  of  privacy.  But  if 
this  proposal  seems  a  little  too  rash,  I  shall 
send  my  servant  with  yonr  sword  to  the  person 
offended,  and  give  him  instructions  to  tell  him 
you  are  a  little  pai1>lind,  and  dare  not  for  that 
reason  trust  to  a  longer  weapon,  and  that  an 
inch  in  his  body  will  do  your  business  as  well 
as  an  ell.  Or,  if  you  would  have  me  proceed 
yet  more  cantioasly,  my  servant  shaU  let  him 
know,  as  from  me,  that  he  should  meddle  with 
his  match ;  and  that  alone.  If  he  be  a  man  of 
bonoor,  will  make  him  reflect ;  if  otherwise, 
(as  I  am  very  inclinable  to  doubt  it)  you  need 
give  yourself  no  farther  unneeessary  f^ars ;  but 
rely  upon  the  truth  of  my  remarks  upon  the 
terribles.  I  have  bethought  myself  of  one  ex- 
fiedient  mere  for  you,  which  seems  to  he  the 
most  likely  to  itMtsecd.  Send  your  own  ser- 
vant to  wait  upon  the  gentleman  s  let  hin» 
cany  with  him  yonr  sword  and  a  letter,  in 
which  yon  tell  him,  that  admiring  tbe  magni- 
ficenoe  and  grandeur  of  his  weapon  at  Tom^s, 
you  thovght  it  great  pity  so  gaHant  a  cavalier 
should  not  be  completely  armed;  for  which 
reasoH  you  humbly  request,  that  yon  may  have 
the  honour  of  presenting  him  with  a  dagger. 
I  am.  Sir, 

your  faHhfttl  servant, 

MESrrOR  1R01VS1DE. 
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August  19*  '  Whereas  a  modesty-piece  was 
lost  at  the  masquerade  last  Monday  night» 
being  the  seventeenth  instant,  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  one,  the  author  of  this 
paper  gives  notice,  that  if  any  person  will  put 
it  into  the  bands  of  Mr.  Daniel  Button,  to  he 
returned  to  the  owner,  it  shall  by  her  be  aC' 
knuwiedged  as  the  last  favour,  and  no  questions 
asked. 

'  N.  B.  It  is  of  no  use  but  to  the  owner.' 


No.  146.]     Friday,  August  «8, 1715. 

Prltnu  homlnam  leonem  mann  tractare  aons,  et  otteii- 
deiY  mantnefactam,  tiaono  ^  clarinimU  Panomm  tra- 
dliiir.  PUn, 

Ilauno,  a  uoUe  Carthatenian,  to  reported  to  have  been 
the  fint  man  who  vcntarcd  to  bandia  a  lion,  and  bring 
him  np  tame. 

The  generality  of  my  readers,  I  And,  are  so 
well  pleased  with  the  story  of  the  lion,  in  my 
paper  of  the  twentieth  instant,  and  with  my 
friend's  design  of  compiling  a  history  of  that 
noble  speeies  of  animalSy  that  a  great  many 
ingenious  persons  have  promised  me  their  as* 
sistance  to  bring  in  materials  for  the  work, 
from  all  the  storehouses  of  ancient  and  modem 
learning,  as  well  as  from  oral  tradition.  For 
a  farther  encouragement  of  the  undertaking, 
a  considerable  number  of  virtuosi  have  offered, 
when  my  collection  shall  swell  into  a  reason- 
able hulk,  to  contribute  very  handsomely,  by 
way  of  subscription,  towards  the  printing  of 
them  in  folio,  on  a  large  royal  paper,  curiously 
adorned  with  variety  of  forests,  deserts,  rocks, 
and  caves,  and  lions  of  all  sorts  and  sixes,  upon 
copper-plates,  by  the  best  hands.  A  rich  old 
bachelor  of  Lion's-inn  (who  is  sealous  for  the 
honour  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  educated) 
sends  roe  word  I  may  depend  upon  a  hundred 
pounds  from  him,  towards  the  embellishing  of 
the  work ;  assuring  me,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  will  set  his  clerk  to  search  the  records,  and 
inquire  into  the  antiquities  of  that  bouse,  that 
there  may  he  no  stone  left  unturned  to  make 
the  book  complete.  Considering  the  volumes 
that  have  been  written  upon  insects  and  rep- 
tiles, and  the  vast  eipense  and  pains  some  phi- 
losophers have  been  at  to  discover,  by  the  help 
of  glasses,  their  almost  imperceptible  qualities 
and  perfections ;  it  will  not,  I  hope*  be  thought 
unreasonable,  if  the  lion  (whose  majestic  form 
lies  open  to  the  naked  eve)  should  take  up  a 
first-rate  folio. 

A  worthy  merchant,  and  a  friend  of  minci 
sends  me  the  fbllowing  letter,  to  be  inserted  in 
my  commentaries  upon  lions. 

'SIR, 
*  Since  one  of  your  correspondents  has  of 
late  entertained  the  public  with  a  very  re- 
markable and  ancient  piece  of  history,  in  ho- 


nour of  the  grandees  of  the  forest ;  and  aince 
it  is  probable  you  may  in  time  collect  a  great 
many  curious  records  and  amaxing  circum- 
stances, which  may  contribute  to  make  tbeae 
animals  respected  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth ;  I  am  not  a  little  ambitious  to  have  the 
glory  of  contributing  somewhat  to  so  generous 
an  undertaking.  If  you  throw  your  work  into 
the  form  of  chronicle,  I  am  in  hopes  1  may 
furnish  out  a  page  in  it  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  volume,  by  a  narration  of  a  modem 
date,  which  I  had  in  the  year  1700,  from  the 
gentleman  to  whom  it  happened. 

'  About  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  plague 
raged  at  Naples,  sir  George  Davis  (consul  there 
for  the  English  nation)  retired  to  Florence.  It 
happened  one  day  lie  went  out  of  curiosity  to 
see  the  great  duke's  lions.  At  the  farther  end, 
in  one  of  the  dens,  lay  a  lion,  which  the  keepers 
in  three  years'  time  could  not  tame,  with  all 
the  art  and  gentle  usage  imaginable.  Sir 
George  no  sooner  appeared  at  the  grates  of  the 
den,  but  the  lion  ran  to  him  with  all  the 
marks  of  joy  and  transpoK  he  was  capable  of 
expressing.  He  reared  himself  up  and  licked 
his  hand,  which  this  gentleman  put  in  through 
the  grates.  The  keeper,  affk-ighted,  took  him 
by  the  arm  and  pulled  him  away,  begging  him 
not  to  haaard  bis  life  by  going  so  near  the 
Aercest  creature  of  that  kind  that  ever  entered 
those  dens.  However,  nothing  would  satisfy 
sir  George,  notwithstanding  all  that  could  be 
said  to  dissuade  him,  but  he  must  go  into  the  deo 
to  him.  The  very  instant  he  entered,  the  lion 
threw  his  paws  upon  his  shoulders,  and  licked 
his  face,  and  ran  to  and  fro  in  the  den,  fawn- 
ing, and  full  of  joy,  like  a  dog  at  the  sight  of 
his  master.  After  several  embraces  and  salu- 
tations exchanged  on  both  sides,  they  parted 
very  good  frienils.  The  ramour  of  this  inter- 
view between  the  lion  and  the  stranger  rung 
immediately  through  the  whole  city,  and  sir 
George  was  very  near  passing  for  a  saint  among 
the  people.  The  great  duke,  when  he  heard 
of  it,  sent  for  sir  George,  who  waited  upon  his 
highness  to  the  den,  and  to  satisfy  his  curioatty, 
gave  him  the  following  account  of  what  seemed 
so  strange  to  the  duke  and  bis  folkmers. 

'*  A  captain  of  a  ship  from  Barbary  gave  mc 
this  Ikm  when  he  was  a  young  whelp.  I  brought 
him  up  tame;  but  when  1  thought  him  too 
large  to  be  suffered  to  run  about  the  house,  I 
built  a  den  for  him  in  my  court-yard;  from 
that  time  he  was  never  permitted  to  go  loose, 
except  when  I  brought  him  within  doors  to 
show  him  to  my  friends.  When  he  was  Ave 
years  old,  in  his  gamesome  tricks,  he  did  some 
mischief  by  pawing  and  playing  with  people. 
Having  griped  a  man  one  day  a  little  too  hard, 
I  ordered  him  to  be  shot,  for  fear  of  incurring^ 
the  guilt  of  what  might  happen ;  upon  this  a 
friend  who  was  then  at  dinner  with  me,  begged 
him:  how  he  came  here  I  know  not." 
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'  H«re  sir  Georg^e  DavU  •iideU,  aod  there- 
upon the  duke  of  Tuscany  assured  him,  that 
be  bad  the  lion  from  that  reiy  friend  of  bis. 
*  I  am,  Sir, 
*  your  most  obedient  servant, 

'  and  constant  reader,  &c.' 


No.  147.]     Saturday,  August  29,  1713. 

Bonniu  tat  fafienda  aspioere  alieno  In  malo. 

Pubk  a^. 

It  is  a  good  thinf  to  learn  caulii>n  by  tbe  misfortunes 
of  others. 

Having  in  my  paper  of  the  twenty-first  of 
July,  showed  my  dislike  of  tbe  ridiculous  cus- 
tom of  garnishing  a  new-married  couple,  and 
setting  a  gloss  upon  their  persons  which  is  to 
last  no  longer  than  the  honey-moon ;  I  think 
it  may  be  much  for  the  emolument  uf  my  dis- 
ciples of  both  sexes,  to  make  them  sensible  in 
the  next  place,  of  the  folly  of  launching  out 
into  extravagant  expenses,  and  a  more  magni- 
ficent way  of  living  immediately  upon  marriage. 
If  the  bride  and  bridegroom  happen  to  be  per- 
sons of  any  rank,  they  come  into  all  public 
places,  and  go  upon  all  visits  with  so  gay  an 
e<{uipage,  and  so  glittering  an  ap|>earance,  as 
if  they  were  making  so  many  public  entries. 
But  to  judicious  minds,  and  to  men  of  expe- 
rience in  this  life,'  the  gilt  chariot,  the  coach 
and  six,  the  gaudy  liveries,  the  supernumerary 
train  of  servants,  the  great  house,  the  sump- 
tuous table,  the  services  of  plate,  the  embroi- 
dered clothes,  the  rich  brocades,  and  tbe  pro- 
fusion of  jewels,  that  upon  this  occasion  break 
out  at  once,  are  so  many  symptoms  of  madness 
in  tbe  happy  pair,  and  prognostications  of  their 
future  misery. 

I  remember  a  country  neighbour  of  my  lady 
Lizard's,  squire  Wiseacre  by  name,  who  enjoyed 
a  very  clear  estate  of  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  and  by  living  frugally  upon  it  was 
beforehand  in  the  world.  This  gentleman  un- 
fortunately fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Fanny  Flip- 
pant, the  then  reigning  toast  in  those  parts. 
In  a  word,  he  married  her,  and  to  give  a  lasting 
proof  of  his  affection,  consented  to  make  both 
her  and  himself  miserable  by  setting  out  in 
the  high  mode  of  wedlock.  He,  in  less  than 
the  space  of  five  years,  was  reduced  to  starve 
in  prison  for  debt;  and  his  lady,  with  a  son 
and  three  daughters,  became  a  burden  to  the 
parish.  The  conduct  of  Frank  Foresight  was 
tbe  very  reverse  to  squire  Wiseacre's.  He  had 
lived  a  bachelor  some  years  about  this  town, 
in  the  best  of  companies ;  kept  a  chariot  and 
four  footmen,  besides  six  saddle-hur&es ;  he  did 
not  exceed,  but  went  to  tbe  utmost  stretch  of 
bis  income;  but  when  he  married  the  beautiful 
Clarinda  (who  brought  him  a  plentiful  fortune) 
be  dismissed  two  of  hw  footmen,  four  of  the 
saddle-horses,  and  his  chariot ;  and  kept  only 


a  chair  for  tbe  use  of  his  lady.  Embroidered 
clothes  and  laced  linen  were  quite  laid  aside  ; 
ne  was  married  in  a  plain  drugget,  and  from 
that  time  forward,  in  all  the  accommodations 
of  life,  never  coveted  any  thing  beyond  clean- 
liness and  conveniency.  When  any  of  his  ac- 
quaintance asked  him  the  reason  of  this  sudden 
change,  be  would  answer,  *  In  single  life  1  could 
easily  compute  ray  wants,  and  provide  against 
them  {  but  the  condition  of  life  I  am  now  en- 
gaged in,  is  attended  with  a  thousand  unfore- 
seen casualties,  as  well  as  a  great  many  distant, 
but  unavoidable  expenses.  The  happiness  or 
misery,  in  this  world,  of  a  future  progeny,  will 
probably  depend  upon  my  good  or  ill  husbandry. 
f  shall  never  think  I  have  discharged  my  duty 
until  I  have  laid  up  a  provision  for  three  or 
four  children  at  least.'  *  But,  pr*ythee,  Frank,* 
says  a  pert  coxcomb  that  stood  by,  *  why  shouldst 
thou  reckon  thy  chickens  before*  upon 

which  he  cut  him  short,  and  replied,  *  It  is 
no  matter ;  a  brave  man  can  never  want  heirs, 
while  there  is  one  man  of  worth  living.'  This 
precautious  way  of  reasoning  and  acting  has 
proved  to  Mr.  Foresight  and  his  lady  an  unin- 
terrupted source  of  felicity.  Wedlock  sits 
light  and  easy  upon  them;  and  they  are  at 
present  happy  in  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
who  a  great  many  years  hence  will  feel  the 
good  effects  of  their  parents'  pnidence. 

My  memory  fails  me  in  recollecting  where 
I  have  read,  that  in  some  parts  of  Holland  it 
is  provided  by  law,  that  every  man,  before  he 
marries,  shall  be  obliged  to  plant  a  certain 
number  of  trees,  proportionable  to  his  circum- 
stances, as  a  pledge  to  the  government  for  tbe 
maintenance  of  his  children.  Every  honest  as 
well  as  every  prudent  man  should  do  some- 
thing equivalent  to  this,  by  retrenching  all 
superfluous  and  idle  expenses,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  extravagant  practice  of  persons, 
who  sacrifice  every  thing  to  their  present  vanity, 
and  never  are  a  day  beforehand  in  thought. 
1  know  not  what  delight  splendid  nuptials  may 
afford  to  the  generality  of  the  great  world :  I 
could  never  be  present  at  any  of  them  without 
a  heavy  heart.  It  is-  with  pain  I  refrain  from 
tears,  when  I  see  the  bride  thoughtlessly  jigging 
it  about  tbe  room,  dishonoured  with  jewels,  and 
dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  at  the 
expense  of  her  children's  Juture  subsistence. 
How  singular,  in  the  age  we  live  in,  is  the 
moderate  behaviour  of  young  Sophia,  and  how 
amiable  does  she  appear  in  the  eyes  of  wise 
men !  Her  lover,  a  little  before  marriage,  ac- 
quainted her,  that  he  intended  to  lay  out  a 
thousand  pounds  for  a  present  in  jewels ;  but 
before  he  did  it,  desired  to  know  what  sort 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  her.  *  Sir,*  re- 
plied Sophia,  '  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and 
generous  intentions,  and  only  beg  they  may  be 
executed  in  another  manner :  be  pleased  only 
to  give  me  the  money,  and  1  will  tiy  to  lay  it 
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oat  to  A  better  ftdrantacie.  I  mm  not,*  eontl- 
nuef  nhe, '  at  all  fond  of  those  expenshre  triflei ; 
neither  <lo  I  thtfik  the  weftrini:  of  dmawmb 
cmD  be  moy  addHloD,  nor  the  absence  of  them 
aoy  dimiDutioD,  to  my  happinett.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  appear  in  publie  for  a  few  days  in 
a  drest  which  does  not  become  me  at  all  times. 
Besides,  I  see  by  that  modest  plain  f^arb  of 
yours,  that  you  are  not  yourselC  tflfected  with 
the  fayefy  of  apparel.  When  I  am  your  wife, 
my  only  care  will  be  to  keep  my  person  dean 
and  neat  for  you,  and  not  to  make  it  fine  fm* 
others.'  The  fentleman,  transported  with  this 
excellent  torn  of  mind  in  his  mistress,  pre- 
sented her  with  the  money  in  new  gold.  She 
purchased  an  annuity  with  it ;  out  of  the  in> 
come  of  which,  at  every  revolution  of  her 
weddinp>day,  she  makes  her  husband  some 
pretty  present,  as  a  token  of  her  gratitude, 
and  a  firesh  pled^  of  her  love ;  part  of  it  she 
yearly  distributes  among  her  indigent  and  best 
deserving  neighbours ;  and  the  small  remsJuder 
she  lays  out  in  something  usefU  for  hendf,  or 
the  children. 


No.  148.]     Monday,  Augiut  5\,  1713. 

Fm«  cat  et  ab  hime  dooeri. 

OpU.  Met.  Ub.  Iv.  488. 
Tis  foodttf  leara  cv«o  (torn  aa  eocmy. 

There  is  a  kind  of  apophthegm,  which  I 
have  frequently  met  with  in  my  reading,  to 
this  purpose:  '  Tliat  there  are  few,  if  any 
books,  out  of  which  a  roan  of  learning  may 
not  extract  something  for  his  use.'  I  have 
often  experienced  the  truth  of  this  maxim, 
when  calling  in  at  my  bookseller's,  I  have 
taken  the  book  next  to  my  band  off  the  coun- 
ter, to  employ  the  minutes  I  have  been  oblif^pd 
to  liuger  away  there,  in  waiting  for  one  friend 
or  other.  Yesterday  when  I  came  there,  the 
Turkish  tales  happened  to  lie  in  my  way ;  upon 
opening  of  that  amusing  author,  I  happened  to 
dip  upon  a  short  tale,  which  gave  me  a  great 
many  serious  reflections.  The  very  same  fable 
may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  great  many  men 
of  wit  and  pleasure,  who,  it  is  probable,  will 
read  it  with  their  usual  levity;  but  since  it 
may  as  probably  divert  and  instruct  a  gpreat 
many  persons  of  plain  and  virtuous  minds,  I 
shall  make  no  scruple  of  makingit  the  enier- 
taiiimeiit  of  this  day's  paper.  The  moral  to 
be  drawn  from  it  is  entirely  Christian,  and  is 
so  very  obvious,  that  I  shall  leave  to  every 
reader  the  pleasure  of  picking  it  out  for  him- 
self. I  shall  only  premise,  to  cthviate  any 
offence  that  may  be  taken,  that  a  great  many 
notions  in  tht:  Mahometan  religion  arc  bor- 
rowed from  the  holy  scriptures. 

The  Hisiofy  ^  SanHn  Bm-tiHi, 
There  was  formerly  a  santon  whose  name 
was  Harsba,  which  fo'  the  space  of  a  hundreil  , 


years,  very  fSenreotly  applied  hinssdf  to  prajesa ; 
and  searee  ever  went  out  of  the  grotto  in  wbidi 
he  made  his  residence,  for  fear  of  exposii^ 
himself  to  the  danger  of  offending  God.  He 
fasted  in  the  day-time,  and  watched  in  the 
night.  All  the  inbabitanta  of  the  country  bad 
such  a  great  veneration  for  him,  and  so  h^biy 
valued  his  prayers,  that  they  commonly  applied 
to  him  when  they  bad  any  favour  to  bc^  of 
Heaven.  When  he  made  vows  for  the  health 
of  a  sick  person,  the  patient  was  immediately 
cured. 

It  happened  that  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  that  country  fell  into  a  dangerous  distemper, 
the  cause  of  which  the  physicians  coold  not 
discover,  yet  they  continued  prrscriliing  re- 
medies by  guess ;  but  instead  of  helping  the 
princess,  they  only  augmented  lier  disease.  In 
the  mean  time  the  king  was  inconsolable,  for 
he  passionately  loved  his  daughter ;  wherefore, 
one  day,  finding  all  human  assistance  vain,  he 
declared  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  princess 
ought  to  be  sent  to  the  santon  Barsisa. 

All  the  beys  applauded  bis  sentiment,  and 
the  king's  officers  e«>nducted  her  to  the  aanton  , 
who,  notwithstanding  his  frosen  age,  co«ild  noi 
see  such  a  beauty  without  being  sensibly  mov««L 
He  gajEed  on  her  with  pleasure;  and  the  devM 
taking  this  opportunity,  whimpered  in  his  ear 
thus :  *  O  santon !  don't  let  slip  sueh  a  fort«> 
nate  minute :  tell  the  king's  servants  that  it  It 
requisite  for  the  princess  to  pass  this  oigbt  ■• 
the  grotto,  to  see  whether  H  will  please  God  ta 
cure  her ;  that  you  will  put  up  a  prayer  for 
her,  and  that  they  need  only  eoiue  to  fetch  her 
t<»-morfow.' 

How  weak  is  man  !  the  santon  folfowcd  tbe 
devil  8  adrice,  and  did  what  he  saggasted  ta 
him.  Rut  the  officent,  before  they  would  yield 
to  leave  the  princess,  sent  one  of  their  number 
to  know  the  king's  pleature.  That  monarch, 
who  had  an  entire  confidence  in  Barsisa,  never 
m  the  least  scrupled  the  trusting  of  his  daugb- 
ler  with  him.  '  1  consent,'  said  he,  *  that  aba 
stay  with  that  holy  man,  and  that  he  keep  ber 
as  long  as  he  pleases :  I  am  wholly  satiafied  on 
that  head.' 

When  the  officers  had  received  the  kkig^a 
answer,  they  all  retired,  and  the  princess  Fe> 
mained  alone  with  the  hermit.  Night  being 
come,  the  devil  presented  himself  to  the  santon, 
saying,  *  Canst  thou  let  slip  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  with  so  charming  a  creature  ?  Fear 
not  her  telling  of  the  violence  you  offer  ber  ; 
if  she  were  even  so  indiscreet  as  to  reveal  it, 
who  will  believe  her  ?  The  court,  the  city,  aad 
all  the  world,  are  too  much  prepossessed  in 
your  favour,  Xxt  give  any  credit  to  such  a  report. 
Vou  mny  do  any  thing  unpanished,  when  arsaad 
by  the  great  reputation  for  wisdom  which  yoo 
havf>  acquired.*  The  unfortunate  Bataiaa  was 
so  we.ik  as  to  hearken  to  the  enensy  of  maa* 
kind.     He  appmaelwd  the  princess,  took  bar 
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iDto  bif  armi,  and  in  a  moment  cancelled  a 
virtue  of  a  hundred  years  duration. 

He  had  no  sooner  perpetrated  his  crime, 
than  a  thousand  avenging  horrors  haunted  him 
Right  and  day.  He  thus  accosts  the  devil: 
'  Oh,  wretch/  says  he, '  it  is  thou  which  hast 
destroyed  roe !  Thou  hast  encompassed  me  for 
a  whole  age^  and  endeavoured  to  seduce  me ; 
and  now  at  last  thou  hast  gained  thy  end.' 
*  Oh,  santon !'  answered  the  devil, '  do  not  re- 
proach me  with  the  pleasure  thou  hast  ei\joyed. 
Thon  mayst  repent ;  but  what  is  unhappy  for 
thee  is,  that  the  princess  is  impregnated,  and 
thy  sin  will  become  public.  Thou  wilt  become 
the  laughing-stock  of  those  who  admire  and 
reverence  thee  at  present,  and  the  king  will 
put  thee  to  an  ignominious  death.' 

Barsisa,  terrified  by  this  discourse,  says  to 
the  devil,  '  What  shall  I  do  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  my  shame  ?'  '  To  biiuler  the 
knowledge  of  your  crime,  you  ought  to  commit 
a  fresh  one,'  answered  the  devil.  *  Kill  the 
princess,  bury  her  at  the  corner  of  the  grotto, 
and  when  the  king's  messengers  come  to-mor- 
row, tell  them  you  have  cured  her,  and  that 
she  went  from  the  grotto  very  early  in  the 
morning.  They  will  believe  you,  and  search 
for  her  all  over  the  city  and  country ;  and  the 
king  her  father  will  be  in  great  pain  for  her, 
but  after  several  vain  searches  it  will  wear  off.' 

The  hermit,  abandoned  by  God,  pursuant  to 
this  advice,  killed  the  princess,  buried  her  in 
a  corner  of  the  grotto,  and  the  next  day  tuld 
the  officers  what  the  devil  bid  him  say.  They 
made  diligent  inquiry  for  the  king's  daughter, 
but  not  being  able  to  hear  of  her,  they  despaired 
of  finding  her,  when  the  devil  told  them  that 
all  their  search  for  the  princess  was  vain  ;  and 
relating  what  bad  passed  betwixt  her  and  the 
santon,  he  told  them  the  place  where  she  was 
interred.  The  officers  immediately  went  to  the 
grotto,  seized  Barsisa,  and  found  the  princess's 
body  in  the  place  to  which  the  devil  had  directed 
them ;  whereupon  they  took  up  the  coqise, 
and  carried  that  and  the  santon  to  the  palace. 

When  the  king  saw  his  daughter  dead,  and 
was  informed  of  the  whole  event,  he  broke  out 
into  tears  and  bitter  lamentations;  and  as- 
sembling the  doctors,  he  laid  the  santon's  crime 
befure  them,  and  asked  their  advice  how  he 
should  be  punished.  All  the  doctors  condemned 
bim  to  death,  upon  which  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  hanged.  Accordingly,  a  gibbet  was 
erected :  the  hermit  went  up  the  ladder,  and 
when  he  was  going  to  be  turned  off,  the  devil 
whispered  in  his  ear  these  words :  '  O,  santon ! 
if  you  will  worship  me»  I  will  extricate  you 
out  of  this  difficulty,  and  transport  you  two 
thousand  leagues  from  hence,  into  a  country 
where  you  shall  be  reverenced  by  men  as  much 
as  you  were  before  this  adventure.'  *  I  am 
content,'  shy%  Barsisa ;  *  deliver  me,  and  1  will 
worship  thee,'    '  Give  me  first  a  sign  of  ado- 


ration/ replies  the  devil.  Wliercupon  the 
santon  bowed  his  head,  and  said,  *  1  give  ni>'self 
to  you.*  The  devil  then  raising  his  voice,  said; 
'  O,  Barsisa,  I  am  satisfied ;  I  have  obtained 
what  I  desired ;'  and  with  these  words,  spitting 
in  his  face,  he  disappeared;  and  the  deluded 
santon  was  banged. 
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•  Untfur  vestia  ainore  tar. 


Your  very  drew  shall  captivate  hU  heart. 

I  HAVE  in  a  former  precaution  endeavoured 
to  show  the  mechanism  of  an  epic  poem,  and 
given  the  reader  prescriptions  whereby  he  may, 
without  the  scarce  ingredient  of  a  genius, 
compose  the  several  parts  of  that  great  work. 
I  shall  now  treat  of  an  affair  of  more  general 
importance,  and  make  dress  the  subject  of  the 
following  paper. 

Dress  is  grown  of  universal  use  in  the  con- 
duct of  life.  Civilities  and  respect  are  only 
paid  to  appearance.  It  is  a  varnish  that  gives 
a  lustre  to  every  action,  a  passe  par  tout  that 
introduces  us  into  all  polite  assemblies,  and 
the  only  certain  method  of  making  most  of  the 
youth  of  our  nation  conspicuous. 

There  was  formerly  an  absurd  notion  among 
the  men  of  letters,' that  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  character  of  wits,  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  show  a  contempt  of  dress.  This 
injudicious  affectation  of  theirs  flattened  all 
their  conversation,  took  off  the  force  of  every 
expression,  and  incapacitated  a  female  audience 
from  giving  attention  to  any  thing  they  said. 
While  the  man  of  dress  catches  their  eyes  as 
well  as  ears,  and  at  every  ludicrous  turn  ob- 
tains a  laugh  of  applause  by  way  of  cumpli- 
mcnt. 

I  shall  lay  down  as  an  established  maxim, 
which  hath  been  received  in  all  ages,  that  no 
person  can  dress  without  a  genius. 

A  genius  is  never  to  be  acquired  by  art,  but 
is  the  gift  of  nature ;  it  may  be  discovered  even 
in  infancy.  Little  master  will  smile  when  you 
shake  his  plume  of  feathers  before  him,  and 
thrust  its  little  knuckles  in  papa's  full-bottom ; 
miss  will  toy  with  her  mother's  Mechlin  lace, 
and  gaze  on  the  gaudy  colours  of  a  fan ;  she 
smacks  her  lips  for  a  kiss  at  the  appearance  of 
a  gentleman  in  embroidery,  and  is  frighted  at 
the  indecency  of  the  house- maid's  blue  apron : 
as  she  grows  up,  the  dress  of  her  baby  begins 
to  be  her  rare,  and  you  will  see  a  genteel 
fancy  open  itself  in  the  ornaments  of  the  little 
machine. 

We  have  a  kind  of  sketch  of  drees,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  among  us,  whkb,  as  the  invention 
was  foreign,  is  called  a  dishabille :  every  thing 
is  thrown  on  with  a  loose  and  careless  air;  yet 
a  genius  discovers  itself  even  through  this  neg- 
ligence of  dress,  just  as  you  mny  see  the  mas* 
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terly  band  of  a  painter  io  three  or  foor  twift 
itroket  of  the  peocil. 

The  most  fruitful  in  g^eniiises  is  the  French 
nation ;  we  owe  most  of  our  janty  fashions 
aow  in  vogue,  to  some  adept  beau  aroonf^  them, 
rheir  ladies  exci  t  the  whole  scope  uf  their 
fancies  upon  every  new  petticoat;  every  head- 
dress onderg;oes  a  change;  and  not  a  lady  of 
^nius  will  appear  in  the  same  shape  two  days 
to|;etber;  so  that  we  may  impute  the  scarcity 
of  geniuses  in  our  climate  to  the  sta^ation  of 
fashions. 

The  ladies  amoi^  uf  have  a  superior  genius 
to  the  men;  which  hare  for  some  years  past 
shot  out  in  several  exorbitant  inventions  for 
the  greater  consumption  of  our  manufocture. 
While  the  men  have  contented  themselves  with 
the  retrenchment  of  the  hat,  or  the  various 
scallop  of  the  pocket,  the  ladies  have  sunk  the 
head-dress,  inclosed  themselves  io  the  circum- 
ference of  the  boop-petttcoat ;  furbelows  and 
flounces  have  been  disj)OBed  of  at  will,  the  stays 
have  been  lowered  behind,  for  the  better  dis- 
playing the  beauties  of  the  neck ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  various  rolling  of  the  sleeve,  and  those 
other  nice  circumstances  of  dress  upon  which 
every  lady  employs  her  fancy  at  pleasure. 

The  sciences  of  poetry  and  dress  have  so 
near  an  alliance  to  each  other,  that  the  rules 
of  the  one,  with  very  little  variation,  may  serve 
for  the  other. 

As  in  a  poem  all  the  several  parts  of  it  must 
have  a  harmony  with  the  whole ;  so  to  keep  to 
the  propriety  of  dress,  the  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
breeches,  must  be  of  the  same  piece. 

As  Aristotle  obliges  all  dramatic  writers  to 
a  strict  observance  of  time,  place,  and  action. 
In  order  to  compose  a  just  work  of  this  kind 
of  poetry ;  so  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
person  that  applies  himself  to  the  study  of 
dress,  to  have  a  strict  regard  to  these  three 
particulars. 

To  begin  with  the  time.  What  is  more 
absurd  than  the  velvet  gown  in  summer  ?  and 
what  is  more  agreeable  in  the  winter  ?  The 
muff  and  fur  are  preposterous  in  June,  which 


advantage ;  by  a  ^ocb  of  snuff  judieioaaly 
taken  will  display  tbe  glittering  omaincnt  of 
her  little  finger;  by  tbe  new  m<Midling  ber 
tucker,  at  one  view  present  yon  wHb  a  fine 
turned  band,  and  a  rising  bosom.  In  order  ta 
be  a  proficient  in  action,  I  cannot  snlBcieiitljr 
recommend  tbe  science  of  danong :  tMa  svU* 
give  tbe  feet  an  easy  gait,  and  tiie  nrmm  a 
gracefulness  of  motion.  If  a  person  have  nm 
a  strict  regard  to  these  three  above-mcaticMMd 
rules  of  antiqnity,  tbe  richest  dress  will  app«r 
stiff  and  alfiected,  and  the  most  gay  habit  lin. 
tastical  and  tawdry. 

As  different  sorts  of  poetiy  require  adilRnvnc 
.style:  the  elegy,  tender  and  moumfbl;  the 
ode,  gay  and  sprightly  ;  the  epic,  anbiine,  fte. 
so  must  the  widow  confess  her  grief  hi  the  veil; 
the  bride  frequently  makes  her  joy  and  txidia- 
tion  conspicuous  in  the  silver  broca«le;  aod 
the  plume  and  the  scarlet  die  is  requisite  to 
g^ive  the  soldier  a  martial  air.  There  it  another 
kind  of  occasional  dress  in  use  among  tbe  ladies; 
I  mean  the  ridin£^-hablt,, which  some  have  not 
injudiciously  styled  the  bermaphroditical^  by 
reason  of  its  masculine  and  femlniiie  eooipo- 
sition  ;  but  I  shall  rather  choose  to  e^  It  the 
Fuidaric,  as  its  first  institution  was  at  a  New- 
market horse-race,  and  as  it  is  a  mistare  of 
the  sublimity  of  tbe  epic  with  the  easy  aoftness 
of  the  ode. 

There  sometimes  arises  a  great  genias  ia 
dress,  who  cannot  content  bioMelf  with  i 
copying  from  others,  but  will,  as  he  se< 
sion,  strike  out  into  the  long  pocket, 
sleeve,  or  something  particular  in  tbe  dispoaitioG 
of  bis  lace,  or  the  flourish  of  his  embroidery. 
Such  a  person,like  the  masters  of  other  sciences, 
will  show  that  he  hath  a  manner  of  his  own. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  some  piMenders 
to  dress  who  shine  out  but  by  halves ;  whether 
it  be  for  want  of  genius  or  money.  A  dancmg- 
master  of  the  lowest  rank  seldom  &ib  of  the 
scarlet  stocking  and  the  red  heel ;  and  shows 
a  particular  respect  to  the  1^  and  foot,  to 
which  he  owes  his  subsistence;  when  at  the 
same  time  perhaps  all  the  superior  ornament 
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over  the  sbouUkrs,  b  cenerally  observed  to  be 
less  curious  io  tbe  furniture  of  tbe  inward  re- 
cesses of  the  scuU,  aod  lays  himself  opeu  to  tlie 
spplication  of  that  censure  which  Milton  ap- 
pUes  to  the  fair  sex. 


lOaburale,  o^  inward,  Imi  csacL' 

A  lady  o(  genius  will  five  a  i^enteel  air  to 
ber  whole  dresi  1^  a  welUfancied  suit  of  knots, 
as  a  judicious  writer  fives  a  spirit  to  a  wbo>le 
sentence  by  a  single  expression.  As  words 
grow  old,  and  new  ones  enrich  the  language, 
so  there  is  a  consent  succession  of  dress ;  the 
fringe  succeeds  ^he  lace,  tbe  stays  shorten  or 
extend  the  wais^,  the  riband  undergoes  divers 
v^iations,  the  hea4-dress  receives  frequent 
rises  and  (alls  every  year ;  and  in  short,  tbe 
whole  woman  throughout,  as  curious  observers 
of  dress  have  remarked,  is  changed  from  top 
\o  toe,  in  the  perio^  of  five  years.  A  poet 
m\\  now  an4  then,  to  serve  his  purpose,  coin 
a  word,  so  will  a  lady  of  genius  venture  at  an 
innovfition  in  tbe  fashion ;  but  as  Horace  ad- 
vises, th^t  all  new-minted  words  should  have  a 
Greek  derivation  to  give  them  an  indisputable 
authority,  so  I  would  counsel  all  our  improvers 
of  fashjon  always  to  take  the  hint  from  France, 
ifhich  qiay  as  properly  be  called  the  '  fountain 
of  dress,^  as  Greece  was  of  literature. 

Press  pay  bear  a  parallel  to  poetiy  with 
ffssp^ct  to  inpvjng  tbe  passions.  The  greatest 
mptive  to  )oye,  as  daily  experience  shows  us,  is 
diress.  J  have  known  a  lady  at  sight  fly  to  a 
red  feathery  and  readily  give  her  band  to  a 
fripged  pair  of  gkivesl  At  another  time  1  have 
^f^n  the  awkward  appearance  of  her  rural 
buipble  servant  move  b^r  indignation;  she 
|s  jfialous  every  time  her  rival  hath  a  new 
f uit ;  and  in  a  rage  when  her  woman  pins  her 
mantua  to  disadvantage.  Unhappy,  unguarded 
woman  I  al^ !  what  moving  rhetoric  has  she 
often  found  in  the  seducing  full-bottom !  who 
pan  tfsjJ  the  resistless  eloquence  of  tbe  em*- 
bfoidered  coat,  the  gold  snutf-box,  and  the 
|imber-headed  cane! 

I  shall  conclude  these  criticisms  with  some 
general  remarks  upon  the  milliner,  the  mantua- 
maker,  and  the  ladv*s  woman,  these  beine  the 


must  have  a  nrgard  to  tbe  several  ages  of 
women :  the  head*dress  must  give  the  mother 
a  more  sedate  mien  than  tbe  virgin  ;  and  age 
must  not  be  made  ridiculous  with  the  flauot- 
uig  airs  of  youth.  l*bere  is  a  beauty  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  several  stages  of  life,  aod  as 
much  propriety  must  be  observed  in  the  dress 
of  the  old,  as  the  young. 

The  mantua-maker  must  be  an  expert  ana- 
tomist ;  and  must,  if  Judiciously  chosen,  have 
a  name  of  French  termination ;  she  must  know 
how  to  hide  all  the  defects  in  the  proportions 
of  the  body,  and  must  be  able  to  mould  the 
shape  by  the  stays,  so  as  to  preserve  the  intes- 
tines, that  while  she  corrects  the  body,  she 
may  not  interfere  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
palate. 

.  The  lady's  woman  must  have  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  critic  in  poetry ;  as  her  dress,  like  the 
critic's  learning,  is  at  second-band,  she  must, 
like  him,  have  a  ready  talent  at  censure,  and 
her  tongue  must  be  deeply  versed  in  detraction ; 
she  must  be  sure  to  asperse  the  characters  of 
the  ladies  of  most  eminent  virtue  and  beauty, 
to  indulge  her  lady's  spleen ;  and  as  it  hath 
been  remarked,  that  critus  are  the  most  fswii» 
ing  sycophants  to  their  patrons,  so  must  our 
female  critic  be  a  thorough  proficient  in  flat- 
tery :  she  must  add  sprightliness  to  her  lady's 
air,  by  encouraging  her  vanity ;  give  graceful- 
ness to  her  step,  by  cherishing  ber  pride ;  and 
make  her  show  a  haughty  contempt  of  her 
admirers,  by  enumerating  ber  imaginary  con- 
quests. As  a  critic  must  stock  his  memory 
with  tbe  names  of  all  the  authors  of  note,  she 
must  be  no  less  ready  in  tbe  recital  of  all  the 
beaus  and  pretty  fellows  in  vogue;  like  the 
male  critic,  she  asserts,  that  the  theory  of  any 
science  is  above  the  practice,  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  able  to  set  ber  own  person  off 
to  advantage,  in  order  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
dress  of  others ;  and  besides  all  those  qualifi- 
cations, she  mutt  be  endued  with  the  gift  of 
secrecy,  a  talent  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
ber  professk>n. 

By  what  I  have  said,  I  believe  my  reader 
will  be  convinced,  that  notwithstanding  tbe 
many  pretender^,  tbe  perfection  of  dresa  csm- 
not  be  attained  without  a  genius;  and  shall 
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several  cbilJreD.  She  had  a  little  prating  |^rl 
upon  her  Up,  who  was  begging  to  be  very  fine, 
that  she  might  go  abroad ;  and  the  indulgent 
mother,  at  her  little  daughter's  request,  had 
just  taken  the  knots  off  her  own  head,  to  adorn 
the  hair  of  the  pretty  trifler.  A  smiling  boy 
was  at  the  same  time  aressing^  a  lap-dog, 
which  is  their  mother's  favourite,  becauge  it 
pleases  the  children ;  and  she,  with  a  delight 
in  her  looks,  which  heightened  her  beauty,  so 
divided  her  conversation  with  the  two  pretty 
prattlers,  as  to  make  them  both  equally  cheer- 
ful. 

As  I  came  in,  she  said  with  a  blush,  Mr.  Iron- 
side, though  you  are  an  old  bachelor,  you  must 
not  laugh  at  my  tenderness  to  my  children.' 
I  need  not  tell  my  reader  what  civrl  things  I 
said  in  answer  to  the  lady,  whose  matron- like 
behaviour  g^ve  me  infinite  satisfaction ;  since 
I  myself  take  great  pleasure  in  playing  with 
children,  and  am  seldom  unprovided  of  plums 
or  marbles,  to  make  my  court  to  such  enter- 
taining companions. 

Whence  is  it,  said  I  to  myself  when  I  was 
alone,  that  the  affection  of  parents  is  so  intense 
to  their  offspring  ?  Is  it  because  they  generally 
find  such  resemblances  in  what  they  have  pro- 
duced, as  that  thereby  they  think  themselves 
renewed  in  their  children,  and  are  willing  to 
transmit  themselves  to  future  times?  Or  is  it, 
iiecause  they  think  themselves  obliged,  by  the 
.lictateS  of  humanity,  to  nourish  and  rear  what 
is  placed  so  immeiliately  under  their  protec- 
tion ;  and  what  by  their  means  is  brought  into 
this  world,  the  scene  of  misery,  of  necessity  ? 
These  will  not  come  up  to  it.  Is  it  not  rather 
whe  good  providence  of  that  being,  who  in  a 
Kupereminent  degree  protects  and  cherishes 
the  whole  race  of  mankind,  his  sons  and  crea- 
tures ?  How  shall  we,  any  other  way,  account 
for  this  natural  affection,  so  signally  displayed 
throughout  every  species  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion, without  which  the  course  of  nature  would 
quickly  fail,  and  every  various  kind  be  extinct  ? 
instances  of  tenderness  in  the  most  savage 
brutes  are  so  frequent,  that  quotations  of  that 
kind  ai!e  altogether  unnecessary. 

if  we,  who  have  no  particular  concern  In 
them,  take  a  secret  delight  in  observing  the 
gentle  dawn  of  reason  in  babes ;  if  our  ears 
are  soothed  with  their  half- forming  and  aiming 
at  articulate  sounds;  if  we  are  charmed  with 
their  pretty  mimicry,  and  surprised  at  the 
unexpected  starts  of  wit  and  cunning  in  these 
miniatures  of  n>an;  what  transport  may  we 
imagine  in  the  breasts  of  those,  into  whom 
natural  instinct  hath  poured  tenderness  and 
fcndness  for  them!  how  amiable  is  such  a 
weakness  in  human  nature!  or  rather,  how 
li^reat  a  weakness  is  it,  to  give  humanity  so 
reproachful  a  name  !  The  bare  consideration 
ol'  paternal  affection  should  methinks  create  a 
more  grateful  tenderness  in  children  toward 


their  parents,  than  we  generally  see ;  and  the 
silent  whispers  of  nature  be  attended  to,  thougb 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  did  not  call  aloud. 

These  silent  whispers  of  nature  have  bad  a 
marvellous  power,  even  when  their  cmuae  hath 
been  unknown.  There  are  several  examples 
in  story  of  tender  friendsbipa  formed  betwixt 
men  who  knew  not  of  their  near  relation. 
Such  accounts  confirm  me  in  an  opinion  I  have 
long  entertained,  that  there  U  a  sympathy  be- 
twixt souls,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
prejudice  of  education,  the  sense  of  duty,  or 
any  other  human  motive. 

The  memoirs  of  a  certain  French  nobleman^ 
which  now  lie  before  me,  lumisb  me  with  a 
very  entertaining  instance  of  this  secret  attrao- 
tibn  implanted  by  Providence  in  the  hunun 
soul.  It  will  he  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  the  person  whose  stoiy  I  am  going 
to  relate,  was  one  whose  roving  tind  romantic 
temper,  joined  to  a  disposition  sin^arly 
amorous,  had  led  him  through  a  vast  variety 
of  gallantries  and  amours.  He  had,  in  Lia 
youth,  attended  a  princess  of  France  into  Pb- 
land,  where  he  had  been  entertained  by  the 
king  her  husband,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  a  grandee.  Upon  her  death  be  returned 
into  bis  native  country;  where  his  iniripuet 
and  other  misfortunes  having  connuned  bis 
paternal  estate,  he  now  went  to  take  care  of 
the  fortune  his  deceased  wife  had  left  bim  in 
Poland.  In  his  journey  he  was  robbed  before 
he  reached  Warsaw,  and  lay  ill  of  a  fever, 
when  he  met  with  the  following  adventure* 
which  he  shall  relate  in  bis  own  words. 

'  I  had  been  in  this  condition  for  four  days, 
when  the  Countess  of  Venoski  parted  that  w^. 
She  was  informed  that  a  stranger  of  good 
fashion  lay  sick,  and  her  charity  led  her  to  tee 
me.  I  remembered  her,  for  I  had  often  aeen 
her  with  my  wife,  to  whom  she  was  nearly  re^ 
lated ;  but  when  I  found  she  knew  not  ne,  I 
thought  fit  to  conceal  my  name.  I  told  ber 
I  was  a  German  ;  that  I  had  been  robbed;  and 
that  if  she  bad  the  charity  to  send  me  to  War- 
saw, the  queen  would  acknowledge  it;  I  having 
the  honour  to  be  known  to  ber  majesty.  The 
countess  had  the  goodness  to  take  compassion 
of  me ;  and  ordering  me  to  be  put  in  a  litter, 
carried  me  to  Warsaw,  where  I  was  lodged  in 
her  house  until  my  health  should  allow  me  to 
wait  on  the  queen. 

*  My  fevcftr  increased  after  my  journey  was 
over,  and  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  fifteen 
da3rs.  When  the  countess  first  saw  me,  she 
had  a  young  lady  with  her  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  who  was  much  taller  and  better  shaped 
than  the  Polish  women  generally  are.  She 
was  very  fair,  her  skin  exceeding  fine,  and  ber 
hair  and  shape  inexpressibly  beauttfoL  I  was 
nt>t  so  sick  as  to  overlook  this  young  beauty  ; 
and  1  felt  in  my  heart  such  emotions  at  the 
first  view,  as  made  me  fear  that  all  my  iai»- 
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fortunes  bad  Dot  amed  me  sufficiently  a|^inst 
the  charms  of  the  fair  sex.  The  amiable  crea- 
ture seemed  afflicted  at  my  sickness ;  and  she 
appeared  to  have  so  much  concern  and  care 
for  me^  aB  raised  in  me  a  great  inclination  and 
tenderness  for  her.  She  came  every  day  into 
my  chamber  to  inquire  after  my  health;  I 
asked  who  she  was,  and  I  was  answered,  that 
she  was  niece  to  the  countess  of  Venoski. 

*  1  verily  believe  that  the  constant  sight  of 
this  charming  maid,  and  the  pleasure  I  received 
from  her  careful  attendance,  contributed  more 
to  my  recovery  than  all  the  medicines  the 
physicians  gave  me.  In  short,  my  fever  left 
me,  and  I  had  the  satisfiaction  to  see  the  lovely 
creature  overjoyed  at  my  recovery.  She  came 
to  see  me  oftener  as  1  grew  better;  and  I 
already  felt  a  stronger  and  more  tender  affec- 
tion for  her  than  I  ever  bore  to  any  woman  in 
my  life ;  when  1  began  to  perceive  that  her 
constant  care  of  me  was  only  a  blind,  to  give 
her  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  young  Pole, 
whom  I  took  to  be  her  lover.  He  seemed  to 
be  much  about  her  age,  of  a  brown  complexion, 
very  tall,  but  finely  shaped.  Every  time  she 
came  to  see  me,  the  young  gentleman  came  to 
find  her  out;  and  they  usually  retired  to  a 
comer  of  the  chamber,  where  they  seemed  to 
converse  with  great  earnestness.  The  aspect 
of  the  youth  pleased  me  wonderfully ;  and  if 
1  had  not  suspected  that  be  was  my  rival,  I 
should  have  taken  delight  in  his  person  and 
friendship. 

*  They  both  of  them  often  asked  me  if  I 
were  in  reality  a  German ;  which  when  I  con- 
tinned  to  affirm,  they  seemed  very  much 
troubled.  One  day,  I  took  notice  that  the 
young  lady  and  gentleman,  having  retired  to 
a  window,  were  very  intent  upon  a  picture ; 
and  that  every  now  and  then  they  cast  their 
eyes  upon  me,  as  if  they  had  found  some  re- 
semblance betwixt  that  and  my  features.  I 
cou!d  not  forbear  to  ask  the  meaning  of  it ; 
upon  which  the  lady  answered,  that  if  I  had 
been  a  Frenchman,  she  should  have  imagined 
that  I  was  the  person  for  whom  the  picture 
was  drawn,  because  it  so  exactly  resembled 
me.  I  desired  to  see  it ;  but  how  great  was 
my  surprise,  when  I  found  it  to  be  the  very 
painting  which  I  had  sent  to  the  queen  five 
years  before,  «nd  which  she  commanded  me 
to  get  drawn  to  be  given  to  my  children.  After 
I  had  viewed  the  piece,  I  cast  my  eyes  upon 
the  young  lady,  and  then  upon  the  gentleman 
I  bad  thought  to  be  her  lover.  My  heart  beat, 
and  I  felt  a  secret  emotion  which  filled  me 
with  wonder.  I  thought  1  traced  in  the  two 
young  persons  some  of  my  own  features,  and 
at  that  moment  I  said  tu  myself>  "  Are  not 
these  my  children  ?"  The  tears  came  into  my 
eyes,  and  I  was  about  to  run  and  embrace 
them ;  but  constraining  myself  with  pain,  I 
asked  whose  picture  it  was  ?   The  maid,  per- 


ceiving that  I  could  not  speak  without  tears 
fell  a  weeping.  Her  tears  absolutely  confirmed 
me  in  my  opinion,  and  falling  upon  her  neck, 
*'  Ah,  my  dear  child,"  said  I,  **  yes,  I  am  your 
father."  I  could  say  no  more.  The  youth 
seized  my  hands  at  the  same  time,  and  kissing 
bathed  them  with  his  tears.  Throughout  my 
life,  1  never  felt  a  joy  equal  to  this;  and  it 
must  be  owned,  that  nature  inspires  more 
lively  emotions  and  pleasing  tenderness  than 
the  passions  can  possibly  exdte.' 
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A  dear4>onffat  bargain,  all  thing*  daly  wdgh'd. 
For  whkh  thdr  thrice-eonooctcd  blood  is  paid; 
With  looks  as  wan,  as  he  who.  In  the  brake, 
At  onawares  has  trod  opon  a  snake.         Dryden* 

To  the  Guardian. 

•OLD  NESTOR. 

'  I  BBLiBVB  you  distance  me  not  so  much 
in  years  as  in  wisdom,  and  therefore  since  you 
have  gained  so  deserved  a  reputation,  I  beg 
your  assistance  in  correcting  the  manners  of 
an  untoward  lad,  who  perhaps  may  listen  to 
your  admonitions,  sooner  than  to  all  the  severe 
checks,  and  grave  reproofs  of  a  father.  With- 
out any  longer  preamble,  you  must  know,  shr, 
that  about  two  years  ago.  Jack,  my  eldest  son 
and  heir,  was  sent  up  to  London,  to  be  ad- 
mitted of  the  Temple,  not  so  much  with  a  view 
of  his  studying  the  law,  as  a  desire  to  improve 
his  breeding.  This  was  done  out  of  complai- 
sance to  a  cousin  of  his,  an  airy  lady,  who  was 
continually  teasing  me»  that  the  boy  would 
shoot  up  into  a  mere  country  booby,  if  he  did 
not  sec  a  little  of  the  world.  She  herself  was 
bred  chiefly  in  town,  and  since  she  was  married 
into  the  country,  neither  looks,  nor  talks,  nor 
dresses  like  any  of  her  neighbours,  and  ia  grown 
the  admiration  of  every  one  but  her  husband. 
The  latter  end  of  last  month  some  important 
business  called  me  up  to  town,  and  the  first  thing 
I  did,  the  next  morning  about  ten,  was  to  pay 
a  visit  to  my  son  at  his  chambers ;  but  as  I  be- 
gan to  knock  at  the  door,  I  was  interrupted  by 
the  bed-roaker  in  the  staircase,  who  told  me 
her  master  seldom  rose  till  about  twelve,  and 
about  one  I  might  be  sure  to  find  him  drinking 
tea.  1  bid  her  somewhat  hastily  hold  her 
prating,  and  open  the  door,  which  accordingly 
she  did.  The  first  thing  I  observed  upon  the 
table  was  the  secret  amours  of  ,  and 

by  it  stood  a  box  of  pills :  on  a  chair  lay  a 
snuff-box  with  a  fan  half  broke,  and  on  the 
floor  a  pair  of  foils.  Having  seen  this  furniture, 
I  entered  his  bed-chamber,  not  without  some 
noise;  whereupon  he  began  to  swear  at  his 
bed- maker  (as  he  thought)  for  disturbing  him 
so  soon,  and  was  turning  aboat  for  the  other 
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Mpa  wliai  he  diwovered  mch  •  Uiio»  pale, 
tklUy  Tkafft,  that  had  I  not  beard  hb  voice^ 
I  thoold  never  have  i^iesaed  him  to  have  been 
mjr  SOB*  How  different  was  this  coantenaoce 
frooi  that  rud43ri  M«  compleupn,  which  he 
bud  at  parting  with  me  from  home !  After  1  had 
waked  Imhi,  be  fare  me  to  i^iiderf tand,  that  he 
was.  but  lately  recovered  oiit  of  a  violeot  fev«r, 
and  the  reason  wby  |^  Vid  not  acquaint  me 
with  it,  wf/^  ]mi  the  md^ncholy  neurs  mi^t 
occasion  too  msny  tts^  i^noni;  his  rela- 
tions, and  be  an  unsupportable  grief  to  his 
mother.  To  be  short  with  you,  old  Nettor, 
I  hurried  my  young  sparli  down  i^to  the  ^untry 
along  with  me,  and  there  am  endeavouring  to 
plump  him  up,  so  a^  to  be  no  di^ace  to  bis 
pedigree ;  for  I  assure  you  it  was  never  known 
in  the  memory  of  man,  that  any  one  c^  the 
family  of  the  Ringwoods  ever  fell  into  a  con- 
sumption, except  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ringwoo^l,  who 
died  a  maid  at  forty-five.  Jn  order  to  bring 
him  to  himself,  and  to  be  one  of  us  again,  I 
make  him  go  to  bed  at  ten,  and  rise  half  an 
hour  past  five;  and  when  he  is  puling  for 
bohea  tea  and  cveam,  1  place  upon  a  table  a 
Jolly  piece  of  cold  roast  beef,  or  well  powdered 
bam,  and  bid  him  eat  and  live ;  then  take  him 
into  the  fields  to  observe  the  reapers,  how  the 
harvest  goes  forwards.  There  is  nobody  pleased 
with  his  present  constitution  but  his  gay  cousin, 
who  spirits  him  op,  and  tells  him,  he  looks 
lair,  and  is  grown  well-shaped  \  but  the  honest 
tenants  shake  their  beads,  and  ciy,  '*  Lack*a- 
day,  how  thin  is  poor  young  master  fallen  I**' 
The  other  day,  when  1  told  bim  of  it,  he  bad 
the  impudence  to  reply,  "  I  hope,  sir,  you 
would  not  have  me  as  fat  as  Mr.  — — »— — 
Alasl  what  would  then  become  of  me?  bow 
would  the  ladies  pish  at  such  a  great  monstrous 
thing!" — If  you  are  truly,  what  your  title  im- 
ports, a  Guardian,  pray,  sir,  be  pleased  to  con- 
sider what  a  noble  generation  must  in  all 
probability  ensue  fW>m  the  lives  which  the 
town-bred  gentlemen  too  often  lead.  A  friend 
of  mine,  not  long  ago,  as  we  were  compiaining 
of  the  times,  repeated  two  stanzas  out  of  my 
lord  Roscommon,  which  I  think  may  here  \m 
applicable : 

*'  Twas  not  the  tpawo  of  such  as  these. 
That  dy'd  with  Ptink  Mood  the  cnnqiicr'd  km. 

And  qiuuhM  the  Mem  £Mktet ; 
Made  the  proud  Altan  moMrch  ApcI 


'  P.  S.  I  Ibfipt  to  tell  you,  that  while  I 
waited  in  my  son's  anti-chamber,  I  fiMind  opoo 
the  Uble  the  following  bilL 

'*  Sold  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Riag-'i^.   «.  dL 

wood,  a  plain   mtwlia  l^ad  and  >1      18  € 
mifles,  with  colbertiae  lace,           J 

'*  Six  pair  of  white  kkl  gknRet\^     .  .  ^ 

fbr  madam  SaNy,  /"     **  ° 

"  Three  bantHccrdNcfc  for  ma-\^     ,^  ^ 

dam  Sally,  /^     "^  ® 

'  In  hn  chamber  window  I  saw  his  abee- 
maker  s  bill,  with  this  remarkable  attiela. 

**  For  Mr.  Ringwood,  three  pair\  ,       ^  « 

of  laced  shoes,  /^       ^  ^ 

'  And  M>  the  drawer  of  the  table  was  the  fbl- 
V>vf ing  billet. 

«'  MR.  RINGWOOD. 

*'  I  desire,  that  becatise  you  are  8«>ch  a 
country  booby,  that  you  foigct  the  one  awd 
care  of  your  snuff-box,  you  would  not  call  ow 
tbitrf.     Pray  see  my  face  no  more. 

'  Your  abused  fneod, 

•SARAn  GAtIX>P.« 

'  Under  these  wonds  my  hopeful  heir  bad 
writ,  "  Memorandum,  To  send  ber  word  I  bai^ 
found  my  box,  though  I  kpow  fhf  b*«  it."  ' 
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Ratlier  in  leaKaet  of  endlen  peace  onile. 
And  celebrate  the  hymeneal  rite. 

Tbwb  is  no  rule  in  piQgiQusJhiich  1 1 
admire  than  that  whereip  he  advises  an  author 
who  would  attain  to  the  sublime,  and  writea 
for  eternity,  to  ooiyider,  wben  \it  is  engaged 
in  his  oomposition,  what  Homer,  or  Plato,  or 
any  other  of  those  heroes  in  the  learned  wprld, 
wotild  bftire  said  or  thought  vgppn  the  same  oc- 
casion. 1  have  oltan  practised  this  rule,  with 
regard  to  the  best  autlM>rs  amopg  the  andents, 
as  well  as  among  the  moderns.  Witb  what 
success,  1  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others. 
I  may  at  least  venture  tp  say  with  Mr.  Drydeo, 
where  be  professes  to  |iave  imitated  Sbak- 
speare's  style,  that  in  imitating  sufrb  great  au- 
thors I  have  always  excelled  n^self. 
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and  Instructive ;  in  the  firtt  jplftce,  ttie  *^bl^  of 

It  ought  to  be  perfect,  and  if  possible  to  be  filled 

with  surprising  tunas  and  iocideAts.     In  th'e| 

(^  next,  there  ought  to  be  useful  moftils  and  re-' 

fleotions  couched  under  it,  which  still  recefve 

,     a  greater  value  from  their  being  new  and  uncom- 

(H^tDon;  as  also  from  their  appearing  difficfilt  to 

have  been  thrown  into  emblematicaHyp^s^d; 

shadows.  "' 

I  was  once  thinking  to  have  Writteii  a  Whole 
caoto  in  the  spirit  of  Spenser,  and  in  ok*der  (o 
it,  oontrived  a  fable  of  imaginary  iiersons  ahd 
characters.  I  raised  it  on  that  common  dis- 
pute between  the  comparative  perfections  and 
pre-eminence  of  the  two  sexes,  each  of  which 
have  very  frequently  had  their  advocates  among 
the  men  of  letters.  Since  I  have  not  time  to 
accomplish  this  work,  I  shall  present  iny  reader 
with  the  naked  fable,  reserving  the  embellish- 
ments of  verse  aild  poetry  to  anothier  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  two  sexes  contendin^^  for  superiority, 
were  once  at  war  with  each  other,  which  was 
chiefly  carried  on  by  their  auxiliaries.  The 
males  were  drawn  up  on  the  one  side  of  a  very 
spacious  plain,  the  females  on  the  other ;  be- 
tween them  was  left  a  very  large  interval  for 
their  auxiliaries  to  engage  in.  At  each  ex- 
tremity of  this  middle  space  lay  encamped  se- 
veral bodies  of  neutral  forces,  who  waited  for 
the  event  of  the  battle  before  they  would  de- 
clare themselves^  that  they  might  then  act  as 
they  saw  occasion. 

The  main  body  of  the  male  auxiliaries  was 
commanded  by  Fortitude ;  that  of  the  female 
by  Beauty.  Fortitude  begun  the  onset-  on 
Beauty,  but  found  to  bis  cost,  that  she  had 
such  a  particular  witchcraft  in  her  looks,  as 
withered  all  his  strength.  She  played  upon 
him  so  many  smiles  and  glances  that  she  quite 
weakened  and  disarmed  him. 

In  short,  be  was  ready  to  call  for  quarter, 
had  not  jWisdom  come  to  his  aid :  this  was  the 
commander  of  the  male  right  wing,  and  would 
have  turned  the  fate  of  the-day;\  had  not  he 
been  timely  opposed  by  Cunnina  who  com- 
numdeckthe  left  wing  of  tbr'f^msle  auxiliaries. 
/Cunning  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  fair 
army ;  but  upon  this  occasion  was  posted,  as 
I  have  here  said,  to  receive  the  attacks  of  Wis- 
dom. It  was  very  entertaining  to  see  the 
workings  of  these  two  antagonists ;  the  conduct 
of  the  one,  and  the  stratagems  of  the  other. 
Never  was  there  a  more  equal  match.  Those 
who  beheld  it,  gave  the  victory  sometimes  to 
the  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  though 
most  declared  the  advantage  was  on  the  side 
of  the  female  commander. 

In  the  mean  time  the  conflict  was  very  great 
in  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  where  the  battle 
began  to  turn  to  the  male  side.  This  wing 
was  c^nunandcd  by  an  old  experienced  officer 
callc  I  Patienct,  and  oo  the  female  side  by  a  | 


flhiirid  kiMim  bt  liba  n&ttM  of  doom.  TIm 
latter,  that  fought  after  the  manner  of  the 
Parthians  had  the  better  of  it  all  the  beginning 
of  the  day  ;  but  Wing  quite  tired  out  with  the 
long  pursuits,  and  repeated  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  been  repulsed  above  a  hundred 
times,  and  rallied  as  often,  began  to  think  of 
yielding ;  when  on  a  sudden  a  body  of  neutral 
forces  ba^^  to  move.  The  leader  was  of  an 
ugly  look,  and  gigantic  stature.  He  acted  like 
a  drawcansir,  ^•""g^  neither  friend  nor  foe. 
His  name  was  '  LustJ  On  the  female  ^tdte  he 
was  opposed  by~a~seTect  body  of  forbes,  com- 
manded by  a  young  officer  that  had  tlie  foce. 
of  a  cherubim,  and  the  name  6f' Modesty.- 
This  beautiful  yoiing  hero  was  supported  by^ 
one  of  a  more  mascuHne  turn,  and  fierce  be- 
baviomv  .called  by  men,  HohoucJand  by  the 
gods*  Pride.}  This  last  made  an  obstinate  de- 
fence, &a&mo've  back  the  enemy  more  than 
once,  but  at  length  resigned  at  discretion. 

The  dreadful  monster,  aft^r  having  over- 
turned whohe  squadrons  in  the  fehiale  army, 
fell  in  among  the  males,  where  he  hiadea  more 
teirrible  havoc  than  Mn  the  other  side.  He 
was  here  opposed  by;  Reason^  who  df'ew  up  all 
his  forces  against  hiJffT&no  held  the  fight  in 
suspense  for  some  time,  but  at  length  quitted 
the  field. 

^  After  a^  gr^at  ravner  on  both  iides^  the  1|lo 
armies  agreed  to-|oin  agalnSTthlrcormmbo^  foe. 
And  in  order  to  it,  drew  out  a  small  chosen 
hand,  whom  they  placed  by  consent  dhder  the 
conduct  of  Virtue,  who  in  a  little  time  drove 
this  foul  ugly  monster  out  of  the  field. 

Upon  his  retreat,  a  second  neutral  leader, 
whose  name  was  Jx>ve,] marched  in  between 
the  two  armies.  'Helieaded  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  winged  boys,  that  threw  their  darts 
and  arrows  promiscuously  among  both  armies. 
The  wounds  they  g^ve  were  not  the"^ wounds  of 
an  enemy.  They  were  pleasing  to  those  that 
felt  them  ;  and  had  so  strange  an  effect,  that 
they  wrought  a  spirit  of  mutual  friendship, 
reconciliation,  and  good-will  in  bdth  sexes. 
The  two  armies  now  looked  wtth  cordial  love 
on  each  other,  and  stretched  out  their  arms 
with  tears  of  joy,  as  longing  to  forget  old  ani- 
mosities, and  embrace  one  another. 

The  last  generaLof --aautrats  that  appeared 
in  the  field,  was^ilymen^^ho  marched  imme- 
diately after  I»ve,  am!  seconding  the  good  in- 
clinations which  he  had  inspired,  joined  the 
hands  of  Both  armies.  Love  generally  ac- 
companied him,  and  recommended  the  sexes,  ^ 
pair  by  pair,  to  his  good  offices. 

But  as  it  is  usual  enough  for  several  persons 
to  dress  themselves  in  the  habit  of  a  great 
leader.  Ambition  and  Avarice  had  taken  on 
them  the  garb  and  habit  of  Love,  by  which 
means  they  often  imposed  on  Hymen,  by  put- 
ting into  his  hands  several  couples  whom  ha 
would  never  have  Joined  together,  bad  it  not 
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beni  Wooght  About  by  the  dtlution  of  tbeao 
two  impotton.  t> 


No.  15S.]  Sahtrdit^,  Septemher  5, 1713. 

AdnlnuMU  tiU  Icrtam  qiteUcvla  reram. 

Firg.  Oeorg.  W.  3. 

A  Bigbly  p<Mnp,tlKMffliiiMde or Iktle thins*. 

Dryden, 

Thbrb  if  DO  paation  wbicb  steals  into. the 
heart  more  imperceptibly*  and  covert  itself 
under  more  disf^iset,  than  pride.  For  my 
own  party  1  tbink  if  there  is  any  passion  or  vice 
which  I  am  wholly  a  stranger  to,  it  is  this ; 
thoug^h  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  this  very 
judgment  which  I  form  of  myself  proeceds  in 
some  measure  from  this  corrupt  principle. 

I  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted 
with  that  sentence  in  holy  writ, — '  Pride  was 
not  made  for  nun.'  There  is  not  indeed  any 
single  view  of  human  nature  under  its  present 
condition,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  extinguish 
in  us  all  the  secret  seeds  of  pride  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  to  sink  the  soul  into  the  lowest  state 
of  humility,  and  what  the  school-men  call  self- 
annihilatkm.  Pride  was  not  made  for  man,  as 
he  is, 

1.  A  sinful, 
S.  An  ignorant, 
8.  A  miserable  being. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  understanding,  in  his 
will,  or  in  his  present  oondition  that  can  tempt 
any  considerate  creature  to  pride  or  vanity. 

These  three  very  reasons  why  he  should  not 
be  proud,  are,  notwithstanding,  the  reasons  why 
he  is  so.  Were  not  he  a  sinful  oreature,  he 
would  not  be  sul^ieot  to  a  passion  which  rises 
from  the  depravity  of  his  nature;  were  be 
not  an  ignorant  creature,  he  would  see  that  be 
has  nothing  to  be  proud  of ;  and  were  not  the 
whole  species  miserable,  he  would  not  have 
those  wretched  objects  of  comparisufi  before 
his  eyes,  which  are  the  occasions  of  his  pussion, 
and  which  make  one  man  value  himself  more 
than  another. 

A  wise  man  will  be  contented  that  his  glory 
be  deferred  until  such  time  as  he  shall  be  truly 
gloHAed ;  when  his  understanding  shall  be 
cleared,  bis  will  rectiBed,  and  his  happiness 
assured ;  or  in  otker  words,  when  he  shall  be 
neither  sinful,  nor  ignoraut,  nor  miserable. 

If  there  be  any  thing  which  makes  human 
nature  appear  ridiculous  to  beings  of  superior 
faculties,  it  must  be  pride.  They  know  so 
well  the  vanity  of  those  imaginary  perfections 
tbat  swell  the  heart  of  man,  and  of  those  little 
supernumerary  advantages,  whether  in  birth, 
fortune,  or  title,  which  one  man  enjoys  above 
another,  that  it  must  certainly  very  much  as- 
tonish,  if  it  does  not  very  much  divert  thero, 
when  they  see  a  mortal  puffed  up,  and  valuing 


himself  above  bis  neighbours  on  any  of  these  ac- 
counts, at  the  same  time  that  he  is  ubnoxious 
to  all  the  common  calamities  of  the  species. 

To  set  this  thought  in  iU  true  lights  we  will 
fancy,  if  you  please,  that  yotoder  mole>hill  is 
inhabited  by  reasonable  creatures,  and  th^ 
every  pismire  (his  shape  and  way  of  life  only 
excepted)  is  endowed  with  human  passions. 
How  should  we  smile  to  bear  one  give  us  an 
account  of  the  pedigrees,  distinctions,  and  titles 
that  reign  among  them!  Observe  bow  tlie 
whole  swarm  divide  and  make  way  for  the  ins- 
mire  that  passes  through  them !  You  must  un- 
derstand he  u  an  emmet  of  quality,  and  has  bet- 
ter blood  in  his  veins  than  any  pismire  in  the 
mole- hill.  Do  nut  you  see  how  sensible  he  is  of 
it,  how  slow  he  marches  forward,  how  the  whole 
rabble  of  ants  keep  their  distance  ?  Here  you 
may  observe  one  placed  upon  a  little  eminence, 
and  looking  down  on  a  long  row  of  labourers. 
He  is  the  richest  insect  on  this  side  the  hillock, 
be  has  a  walk  of  half  a  yard  in  length,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  be  keeps  a 
hundred  menial  servants,  and  has  at  least  fif- 
teen barley-corns  in  his  granary.  He  is  now 
chiding  and  beslaving  the  emmet  that  stands 
before  him,  and  who,  for  all  that  we  can  dis- 
cover, is  as  good  an  emmet  as  himself. 

But  here  comes  an  insect  of  figure  !  Do  not 
you  take  notice  of  a  little  white  straw  that  he 
carries  in  his  mouth  ?  That  straw,  you  must 
understand,  be  would  not  part  with  for  the 
longest  tract  about  the  mole-bill :  did  you  but 
know  what  he  has  undergone  to  purchase  it ! 
See  how  the  ants  of  all  qualities  and  conditions 
swarm  about  him  !  Should  this  straw  drop  out 
of  bis  mouth,  you  would  see  all  this  numerous 
circle  of  attendants  follow  the  next  that  took 
it  up,  and  leave  the  discarded  insect,  or  ran 
over  his  back  to  come  at  bis  successor. 

If  now  you  have  a  mind  to  see  all  the  ladies 
of  the  mole-hill,  observe  first  the  pismire  that 
listens  to  the  emmet  on  her  left  hand,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  seems  to  turn  away  her 
bead  from  him.  He  tells  this  poor  insect  chat 
she  is  a  goddess,  tbat  her  eyes  are  brighter 
than  the  sun,  that  life  and  death  are  at  her 
disposal.  She  believes  him,  and  gives  herself 
a  thousand  little  airs  upon  it.  Mark  the  vanity 
of  the  pismire  on  your  left  hand.  She  can 
scarce  crawl  with  age ;  but  you  must  know  she 
values  herself  upon  her  birth  ;  and  if  you  mind, 
spurns  at  every  one  that  comes  within  het 
reach.  The  little  nimble  coquette  that  is  run- 
ning  along  by  the  side  of  her,  is  a  wit.  She 
has  broke  many  a  pismire's  heart.  Do  but  ob- 
serve what  a  drove  uf  lovers  are  running  after 
her. 

We  will  here  finish  this  imaginary  scene ; 
but  first  of  all,  to  draw  the  parallel  closer,  will 
suppose,  if  you  please,  that  death  comes  down 
upon  the  mole  hill,  in  the  shape  of  a  oock- 
sparruw,  who  picks  up,  without  distinctioii. 
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Ibe  pitmire  of  quAlHy  tad  hit  flAtteren  (  the 
pisinire  of  MibtitaQce  uid  dfty-l^bouren ;  the 
whiU-scraw  oflleer  and  bisaycopbaots ;  with  all 
Uie  goddesses,  wits,  aqd  beauties  of  the  mole- 
bill. 

May  we  iiot  iflsagine  chat  beiiigs  of  superior 
natures aiid  perfisctions,  rii^ard  all  the  instances 
of  pride  aod  vanity,  anong  our  awn  species,  in 
the  same  kind  of  view,  when  they  take  a  survey 
of  those  who  inhabit  the  earth :  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  ingenious  French  poet ;  of  those 
pismires  that  people  this  heap  of  dirt,  which 
human  vanity  has  divided  into  climates  and 
regions.  8^. 


Ko.  154.]  Mondmf,  September  7, 1713. 

Omnia  U^uuforroant  mm  In  mlracaU  reram. 

nrg.  Georu.  !r.  441. 

All  shapes,  the  moit  prodiglons,  tbey  aaaame. 

I  QUESTION  not  but  the  following  letter  will 
be  entertaining  to  those  who  were  present  at 
the  late  masquerade,  as  it  will  recall  into  their 
minds  several  merry  particulars  that  passed  in 
it,  and  at  the  same  time,  be  very  acceptable 
to  those  who  were  at  a  distance  from  it,  as 
they  may  form  from  hence  some  idea  of  this 
fashionable  amusement. 

*  Th  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq.  Per  via  leonis. 

'  I  could  scarce  ever  go  into  good  company, 
bitt  the  discourse  was  on  the  ambassador,  the 
politeness  of  his  entertainments,  the  goodness 
of  his  Burgundy  and  Champaign,  the  gayety 
of  his  masquerades,  with  the  odd  fantastical 
dresses  which  were  made  use  of  in  those  mid- 
night  solemnities.  The  noise  these  diversions 
made,  at  last  raised  my  curiosity,  and  for  once 
I  resolved  to  be  present  at  them,  being  at  the 
same  time  provoked  to  it  by  a  lady  I  then 
made  my  addresses  to,  one  of  a  sprightly  hu- 
mour, and  a.great  admirer  of  such  novelties. 
In  order  to  it  I  hurried  my  habit,  and  got  it 
ready  a  week  before  th^  time,  for  I  grew  im- 
patient to  be  initiated  in  these  new  mysteries. 
Every  morning  f  drest  myself  in  it,  and  acted 
before  the  looking  glass,  so  that  I  am  vain 
enough  to  think  I  was  as  perfect  in  my  part 
as  most  who  bad  oftener  frequented  those  di- 
versions. You  must  understand  I  personated 
a  devil,  and  that  for  several  weighty  reasons. 
First,  because  appearing  as  one  of  that  fra- 
ternity, I  expected  to  meet  with  particular 
civilities  from  the  more  polite  and  better- bred 
part  of  the  company.  Besides,  as  from  their 
usual  reception,  they  are  called  familiars,  1 
fancied  I  should  in  this  character  be  allowed 
the  greatest  liberties,  and  soonest  be  led  into 
the  secrets  of  the  masquerade.  To  recommend 
and  distinguish  me  from  the  vulgar,  I  drew  a 
very  long  tail  after  me.     But  to  speak  the 


truth,  what  persuaded  me  most  to  this  disguise 
was,  because  I  heard  an  intriguing  lady  say, 
in  a  large  company  of  females,  who  unani- 
mously assented  to  it,  that  she  loved  to  con- 
verse with  such,  for  that  generally  they  were 
very  clever  fellows  who  made  choice  of  that 
shape.  At  length,  when  the  long-wished-for 
evenusg  came,  which  was  to  open  to  us  such 
vast  scenes  of  pleasure,  I  repaired  to  the  place 
appointed  about  ten  at  night,  where  I  found 
nature  turned  topsy-turvy,  women  changed 
into  men,  and  men  into  women,  children  in 
leading-strings  seven  foot  high,  courtiers  trans- 
formed into  downs,  ladies  of  the  night  intc 
saints,  people  of  the  first  quality  into  beasu  or 
birds,  gods  or  goddesses.  1  fancied  1  bad  all 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  before  me.  Among 
these  were  severai  monsters  to  which  1  did  not 
know  how  to  give  a  name  | 


Than  AiU»  yet  have  fei^np<*,  or  Asar  oonoeived, 
Gorfoat,  aad  hydraa,  nml  chlmcrat  dire."    Milion^ 

*  In  the  middle  of  the  first  room  I  met  with 
one  drest  in  a  shroiul.  This  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  old  custom  of  serving  up  a  death's 
head  at  a  feast.  I  was  a  little  angry  at  the 
dress,  and  asked  the  gentleman  whether  he 
thought  a  dead  man  was  fit  company  for  such 
an  assembly ;  but  he  told  me,  that  he  was  one 
who  loved  bis  money,  and  that  he  considered 
this  dress  would  serve  him  another  time.  This 
walking  coarse*  was  followed  by  a  gigantic 
woman  with  a  high-crowned  hat,  that  stood 
up  like  a  steeple  over  the  heads  of  the  whole 
assembly.  I  then  chanced  to  tread  upon  (he 
foot  of  a  female  quaker,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance ;  but  was  surprised  to  bear  her  cry  out, 
**  D— n  you,  yoo  son  of  a  — !"  upon  which  1 
immediately  rebuked  her,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
resuming  her  character,  **  Verily,**  says  she, 
^  I  was  to  blame ;  but  thou  hast  bruised  me 
sorely."  A  few  moments  after  this  adventure 
1  had  like  to  have  been  knocked  down  by  » 
shepherdess  for  having  run  my  elbow  a  little 
inadvertently  into  one  of  her  sides.  She  swore 
like  a  trooper,  and  threatened  me  with  a  very 
masculine  voice ;  but  I  was  timely  taken  off 
by  a  presbyterian  parson,  who  told  mc  in  a  very 
soft  tone*  that  he  believed  I  was  a  pretty  fellow, 
and  that  he  would  meet  me  in  Spring-gardens 
to-morrow  night.  The  next  object  f  saw  was 
a  chimney-sweeper  made  up  of  black  crape  and 
velvet,  with  a  huge  diamond  in  his  mouth, 
making  love  to  a  butterfly.  On  a  sudden  I 
found  myself  among  a  flock  of  bats,  owls,  and 
lawyers.  But  what  took  up  my  attention  most, 
was  one  drest  in  white  feathers  that  represented 
a  swan.  He  would  fain  have  found  out  a  Leda 
among  the  fair  sex,  and  iudeed  was  the  most 
unlucky  bird  in  the  company.  I  was  then  en- 
gaged in  a  discourse  with  a  running-footman  ; 
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bot  IS  I  treated  bim  lik«!  what  be  appeared  to 
be,  a  Turkish  emperor  whispered  me  in  the 
ear,  desirinf  me  *'  to  use  him  cirilly,  for  that 
it  was  his  master.'*  1  was  liere  interrupted  by 
the  famous  lar|^  fi^re  of  a  woman  hong^  with 
little  lookios-glames.  She  had  a  ^reat  many 
that  followed  her  as  sbe  passed  by  me,  but  I 
would  not  have  her  value  herself  upon  that  ac- 
count, since  it  was  plain  they  did  not  follow  so 
much  to  look  upon  her  as  to  see  themselves. 
The  next  I  observed  was  a  nun  making:  an  as- 
signation with  a  heathen  god;  for  I  heard 
them  mention  the  Little  Piazza  in  Covent- 
fardeu.  1  was  by  this  time  exceeding  hot  and 
thirsty ;  so  that  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
the  place  where  wine  was  dealt  about  in  great 
quantities.  I  had  no  sooner  presented  myself 
before  the  table,  but  a  magician  seeing  me, 
made  a  circle  over  my  head  with  his  wand,  and 
seemed  to  do  me  homage.  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  behaviour,  until  I  recollected 
Who  I  was ;  this  however  drew  the  eyes  of  the 
servants  upon  me,  and  immediately  procured 
roe  a  glass  of  excellent  Champaign.  The 
magician  said  f  was  a  spirit  of  an  adust  and 
dry  constitution;  and  desired  that  I  might 
have  another  refreshing  glass :  adding  withal, 
that  it  ought  to  be  a  brimmer.  I  took  it  in 
my  band  and  drank  it  off  to  the  magician. 
This  so  enlivened  me,  that  I  led  bim  by  the 
hand  into  the  next  room,  where  we  danced  a 
rigadoon  together.  I  was  here  a  little  offended 
at  a  jackanapes  of  a  scaramouch,  that  cried 
out,  *'  Avaunt  Satan ;"  and  gave  me  a  little 
tap  on  my  left  shoulder  with  the  end  of  his 
lath  sword.  As  I  was  considering  how  1  ought 
to  resent  this  affront,  a  well-shaped  person 
that  stood  at  my  left-hand,  in  the  figure  of  a 
bell-man,  cried  out  with  a  suitable  voice, 
"  Past  twelve  o'clock."  This  put  me  in  mind 
of  bed-time.  Accordingly  I  made  my  way  to- 
wards the  door,  but  was  intercepted  by  an  In- 
dian king,  a  tall,  slender  youth,  dressed  up  in 
a  most  beautiful  party-coloured  plumage.  He 
regarded  my  habit  very  attentively,  and  after 
having  turned  me  about  onoe  or  twice,  asked 
me  *'  whom  I  bad  been  tempting  ?*'  I  could 
not  tell  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  but  my 
heart  leaped  as  soon  as  he  touched  me,  and 
was  still  in  greater  disorder,  upon  my  hearing  his 
voice.  In  short,  I  found  after  a  little  discourse 
with  him,  that  his  Indian  mi^esty  was  my  dear 
Leonora,  who  knowing  the  disguise  I  had  put 
on,  would  not  let  me  pass  by  her  unobserved. 
Her  awkward  manliness  made  me  guess  at  her 
sex,  and  her  own  confession  quickly  let  me 
know  the  rest.  This  masquerade  did  more  for 
me  than  a  twelvemonth's  courtship:  for  it  in- 
spired her  with  such  tender  sentiments,  that  I 
married  her  the  next  morning. 

'  How  happy  I  shall  be  in  a  wife  taken  out 
of  a  masquerade,  I  cannot  yet  tell ;  but  I  have 
reason  to  hope  the  best,  Leonora  having  assured 


me  it  was  tba  liftt,  and  shall  be  the  last  tiBM 
of  her  appearing  at  such  an  entertainmeot. 

*  And  now,  sir,  having  given  you  the  history 
of  this  strange  evening,  which  looks  rather  like 
a  dream  than  a  reality,  it  is  my  request  to  yow, 
that  you  will  oblige  the  world  with  a  diseerta* 
tion  on  masquerades  in  general,  that  we  magr 
know  how  far  they  are  useful  to  the  piablle, 
and  consequently  how  far  they  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  Tcry 
odd  accidents  that  have  happened  upon  this 
occasion,  as  in  particular  of  a  lawyer's  being 
now  big-bellied,  who  was  present  at  the  first 
of  these  entertainments ;  not  to  mention  (wbat 
is  still  more  strange)  an  old  man  with  a  long 
beard,  who  was  got  with  child  by  a  milk-maid. 
But  in  cases  of  this  nature,  where  there  is  fudi 
a  confusion  of  sex,  age,  and  quality,  men  are 
apt  to  report  rather  what  might  have  hap- 
pened, than  what  really  came  to  pass.  With- 
out  giving  credit  therefore  to  any  of  these 
rumours,  I  shall  only  renew  my  petitM>n  to  joo, 
that  you  will  tell  us  your  opinion  at  larige  ol 
these  matters,  and  am,  Sir,  &c. 
ty  •  LUCIFER/ 


No.  165.]  Tttesday,  September  8, 1715. 

Libclli  Mold  inter  terkoa 

Jacere  piilvillot  amaiit.         Hor,  Epod.  vttl.  U. 


The  books  of  ttoiai  ever  eho«e 
Oo  silkeii  cusbiuns  to  repotc 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  that  learning  is  not 
thought  a  proper  ingredient  in  the  education 
of  a  woman  of  quality  or  fortune.  Since  they 
have  the  same  improveable  minds  as  the  male 
part  of  the  species,  why  should  they  not  be 
cultivated  by  the  same  method  ?  Why  should 
reason  be  left  to  itself  in  oOc  of  the  sexes,  and 
be  disciplined  with  so  much  care  in  the  other? 

There  are  some  reasons  why  learning  seems 
mure  adapted  to  the  female  world,  than  to  the 
male.  As  in  the  6rst  place,  because  they  have 
mure  spare  time  upon  their  bands,  and  lead  a 
more  sedeutary  life.  Their  employments  are 
of  a  dosmestic  nature,  and  not  like  those  of 
the  otbersex,  which  are  of^en  inconsistent  with 
study  and  contemplation.  The  excellent  lady, 
the  lady  Lizard,  in  the  space  of  one  summer^  fur- 
nished a  gallery  with  chairs  and  couches  of  bcr 
own  and  her  daughteriT  working ;  and  at  the 
same  time  heard  all  doctor  Tillotson's  sermons 
twice  over.  It  is  always  the  custom  for  one 
of  the  young  ladies  to  read,  while  the  others 
are  at  work ;  so  that  the  learning  of  the  family 
is  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  its  manufactures. 
I  was  mightily  pleased  the  other  day  to  find 
them  all  busy  in  preserving  several  fruits  of 
the  season,  with  the  Sparkler  in  the  midst  of 
them,  reading  over  the  Plurality  of  Worlds. 
It  was  very  entertaining  to  me  to  see  them 
dividing  their  speculations  between  jelliea  and 
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■Urt,  and  makinf  a  tudden  transitioD  fron 
Ibe  fun  to  an  apricot,  or  frdm  the  Corpemican 
tystem  to  the  figure  of  a  cheesecake. 

A  aecood  reaion  why  women  should  apply 
themselves  to  useful  knowledge  rather  than 
men,  is  because  they  have  that  natural  gift  of 
speech  in  greater  perfection.  Since  they  have 
so  excellent  a  talent,  such  a  cofia  verborumt 
or  plentv  of  words,  it  is  pity  they  should  not 
put  it  to  some  use.  If  the  female  tongue  will 
be  in  motion,  why  should  it  not  be  set  tq  go 
right  ?  Could  they  discourse  about  tbe  spots  in 
the  sun,  it  might  divert  them  from  publishing 
the  faults  of  their  neighbours.  Could  they  talk 
of  the  different  aspects  and  conjunctions  of  tbe 
planets,  they  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  com- 
ment upon  oglings  and  clandestine  marriages. 
In  short,  were  they  furnished  with  matters  of 
fact,  out  of  arts  and  sciences,  it  would  now 
and  then  be  a  great  ease  to  their  inven- 
tion. 

There  is  another  reason  why  those  especially 
who  are  women  of  quality,  should  apply  them- 
selves to  letters,  namely,  because  their  hus- 
bands are  generally  strangers  to  them. 

It  is  great  pity  there  should  be  no  knowledge 
in  a  family.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  concerned, 
when  1  go  into  a  gieat  house,  where  perhaps 
there  is  not  a  single  person  that  can  spell,  un- 
less it  be  by  chance  the  butler,  or  one  of  tbe 
foot  men.  What  a  figure  is  the  young  heir 
likely  to  make,  who  is  a  dunce  both  by  father 
and  mother's  side  I 

If  we  look  into  the  histories  of  famous  wo- 
men, we  find  many  eminent  philosophers  of 
this  sex.  Nay,  we  find  that  several  females 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  those  sects  of 
philosophy  which  seem  almost  repugnant  to 
their  natures.  There  have  been  famous  female 
Pythagoreans,  notwithstanding  most  of  that 
philosophy  consisted  in  keeping  a  secret,  and 
that  the  disciple  was  to  hold  her  tongue  five 
years  t«/gether.  I  need  not  mention  Portia, 
who  was  a  stoic  in  petticoats;  nor  Hipparcbia, 
the  famous  she  .cynic,  who  arrived  at  such  a 
perfection  in  her  studies,  that  she  conversed 
with  her  husband,  or  man -planter,  in  broad 
day-light,  and  in  the  open  streets. 

Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfections  in 


not  be  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  ibote  hours 
that  lie  upon  their  bands. 

I  might  also  add  this  motive  to  my  fair  rea* 
ders,  that  several  of  their  sea  who  have  im> 
proved  their  minds  by  books  and  literature, 
have  raised  themselvea  to  the  highest  posts  of 
honour  and  foKune.  A  neighbouring  nation 
may  at  this  time  furnish  us  with  a  very  re- 
markable instance  of  this  kind ;  but  I  shall 
conclude  this  head  with  the  history  of  Atbe- 
nais,  which  is  a  veiy  signal  example  to  my 
present  purpose. 

iThe  em|>eror  Tbcodosius  being  about  tbe 
age  of  one-and-twenty,  and  designing  to  take 
a  wife,  desired  his  sister  Pulcberia  and  his 
friend  Paulinus  to  search  his  whole  empire  for 
a  woman  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  and 
highest  accomplishments.  In  the  midst  of  this 
search,  Athenais,  a  Grecian  virgin,  accidentally 
offered  herself.  Her  father,  who  was  an  emi- 
nent philosopher  of  Athens,  and  had  bred  her 
up  in  all  the  learning  of  that  place»  at  his  death 
left  her  but  a  very  small  portion,  in  which  also 
she  suffered  great  hardships  from  the  ii^usliee 
of  her  two  brothers.  This  forced  her  upon 
a  journey  to  Constantinople,  where  she  had  a 
relation  w  ho  represented  her  case  to  Pulcberia 
in  order  (o  obtain  some  redress  from  the  em- 
peror. By  this  means  that  religious  princess 
Itfcame  acquainted  with  Athenais,  whom  she 
found  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age, 
and  educated  under  a  long  course  of  philosophy 
in  the  strictest  virtue,  and  most  unspotted  in- 
nocence. Pulcberia  was  charmed  with  her 
conversation,  and  immediately  made  her  re- 
ports to  the  emperor,  her  brother  Theodoiius. 
The  character  she  gave,  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  him,  that  he  desired  his  sister  (o  bring 
her  away  immediately  to  the  lodgings  of  his 
friend  Paulinus,  where  he  found  her  beauty 
and  her  conversation  beyond  the  highest  idea 
be  had  framed  of  them.  His  friend  Paulinus 
converted  her  to  Christianity,  and  gave  her 
the  name  of  £udosia;  after  which  the  emperor 
publicly  espoused  her,  and  enjoyed  all  the  hap- 
piness in  bis  marriage  which  he  promised  him- 
self from  such  a  virtuous  and  learned  bride. 
She  not  only  forgave  the  injuries  which  her  two 
brothers  had  done  her,  but  raised  them  to  great 
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A»  the  miill  uH  (lor  Ae  iMtrocta  the  mtn, 
And  preaches  hiboor)  gathers  nil  the  can, 
And  brlDKs  ic  to  iDcreaw  her  heap  at  hone, 
AfaiitA  the  «iBlcr»  wfateb  ihe  know*  wlH  coMe : 
But,  when  that  comes  she  creeps  ahroad  no  more, 
But  lica  at  home,  and  feaau  apon  her  store.     Creech* 

in  my  last  SaturdA/s  paper  I  supposed  a 
BBole-hill  inbabited  bjr  pismires  or  ants,  to  be 
a  lively  ima^e  of  tbe  earth,  peopled  by  buman 
creatures.  I'bis  supposition  will  not  appear 
too  forced  or  strained  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  natural  history  of  these  lit. 
tie  insects  ;  in  order  to  which  I  shall  present 
ny  reader  with  tbe  extract  of  a  letter  upon 
this  ctirious  subject,  as  it  was  published  by  the 
members  of  the  French  academy,  and  since 
translated  into  Ens^lisb.  I  must  confess  I  was 
never  in  my  life  better  entertained  than  with 
this  narrative^  which  is  of  undoubted  credit 
and  atitbority, 

'  In  a  room  next  to  mine,  which  had  been 
empty  for  a  loof^  time,  there  was  upon  a  win- 
dow a  box  full  of  earth,  t%vo  feet  deep,  and  6t 
to  keep  flowers  io.  That  kind  of  parterre  had 
been  long  uncultivated  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
covered  with  old  plaster,  and  a  g^at  deal  of 
rubbish  that  fell  from  the  top  of  the  house  and 
from  the  walls,  which,  tof^tber  with  the  earth 
formerly  imbibed  with  water,  made  a  kind  of 
a  dry  and  barren  soil.  That  place  lying  to  tbe 
south,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wind  and 
raio,  besides  tbe  nelghboorhood  of  a  granary, 
was  a  most  delightful  spot  of  ground  for  ants ; 
and  therefore  they  had  made  three  nests  there, 
without  doubt  for  the  same  reason  that  men 
build  cities  in  fruitful  and  convenient  places, 
near  springs  and  rivers* 

*  Having  a  mind  to  cultivate  some  flowers, 
1  took  a  view  of  that  place,  and  removed  a  tulip 
out  of  the  garden  into  that  box  ;  but  casting 
my  eyes  upon  the  ants,  continually  taken  up 
with  a  thousand  cares,  very  inconsiderable  with 
respect  to  us,  but  of  tbe  greatest  importance 
for  them,  they  appeared  to  me  more  worthy  of 
my  curiosity  than  all  the  flowers  in  the  world. 
I  quickly  removed  the  tulip,  to  be  the  admirer 
and  restorer  of  that  little  commonwealth.  This 
was  the  only  thing  they  wanted ;  for  their  policy 
and  the  order  observed  among  them,  are  more 
perfect  than  those  of  the  wisest  republics :  and 
therefore  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  unless  a 
new  legislator  should  attempt  to  change  the 
form  of  their  government. 

'  I  made  it  my  business  to  procure  them  all 
M>rt8  of  conveniencies.  I  took  out  of  the  box 
every  thing  that  might  be  troublesome  to  them ; 
and  frequently  visited  my  ants,  and  studied  all 
their  actions.  Being  used  to  ^  to  bed  very 
jate,  f  went  to  see  them  work  in  a  moon-shiny 
night ;  and  I  did  frequently  get  up  in  the 
night,  to  take  a  view  of  their  labours.  I  always 
found  some  going  up  and  down,  and  very  busy : 
one  would  think  that  they  never  sleep.  Every 
body  knows  that  ants  come  out  of  their  holes 


in  the  day-Unie,  and  txpoM  U  tbo  tua  cite 
corn,  whii'h  tltey  keep  Uoder  ground  im  tk^ 
night.  Those  who  have  sem  atit«hill*rii«« 
have  easHy  perceived  those  tmall  bM)M  of  eom 
about  their  nests.  What  surprised  me  at  firat 
was,  that  my  ants  never  brougbt  out  tbeir  oom 
but  io  the  night,  when  tbe  moon  did  sbtne,  «tt4 
kept  it  under  ground  in  tbe  day-tioie:  wbidk 
was  contrary  to  what  I  bad  seen,  and  saw  stiU 
practised  by  Chose  insects  io  other  places.  1 
quickly  found  out  tb^  reason  of  it :  there  was 
a  pigeon-boose  not  (mc  fh>m  tbence:  pigeoM 
and  birds  would  bave  eaten  their  com,  if  tbey 
had  brought  it  out  in  the  day  time.  It  is  bigblj 
probable  they  knew  it  by  experienee;  smd  I 
frequently  found  pigeons  and  birds  io  tbat 
place,  when  I  went  to  It  In  a  morning.  I  qinekly 
delivered  them  from  those  robbers :  I  frigbtetf 
tbe  birds  away  with  some  pieces  of  paper  tied 
to  the  end  of  a  string  over  tlie  window.  As  for 
the  pigeons,  I  drove  them  away  several  UuMt ; 
and  when  tbey  perceived  tbat  tbe  place  svas 
more  frequented  than  befM«,  tliey  never  came 
to  it  agaiti.  What  is  moal  admirable,  and  what 
I  could  hardly  believe,  if  I  did  not  Icnow  it  by 
experience,  is,  tbat  those  anlx  knew  some  days 
after  tbat  tbey  bad  not bing  to  fear,  and  began 
to  lay  out  their  com  In  rbc  son.  However,  I 
pcireived  tbey  were  myt  fully  convinced  of 
being  out  of  all  danger;  for  tbey  durst  not 
bring  out  their  provisionf  all  at  once,  but  bjr 
degrees,  first  in  a  small  quantity,  and  witlioot 
any  great  order,  tbat  they  might  quickly  ecury 
them  away,  io  case  of  any  misfortune,  watching^ 
and  looking  every  way.  At  last,  being  per^ 
suaded  that  tbey  had  nothing  to  fear,  tbey 
brought  out  all  their  com,  almost  eveiy  day, 
and  in  good  order,  and  carried  it  in  at  nigbt. 

*  There  Is  a  straight  bole  in  every  ant's  iiett« 
about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  tlien  it  goes  down 
sloping  into  a  place  where  they  have  tbeir  ma- 
gazine, which  I  take  to  be  a  different  place 
from  tbat  where  they  rest  and  eat.  For  It  b 
liighly  improbable  tbat  an  atit,  which  is  a  ^-cry 
cleanly  insect,  and  throws  out  of  her  nest  all 
the  small  remains  of  tbe  com  on  which  she 
feeds,  as  I  have  observed  a  thotisand  timet, 
would  fill  up  her  magaaine,  and  mix  her  corn 
with  dirt  and  ordure. 

*  The  oorn  that  Is  laid  up  by  ants,  woold 
shoot  under  ground,  if  those  insects  did  not 
take  care  to  prevent  it.  They  bite  off  all  the 
buds  before  they  lay  it  up;  and  therefore  the 
corn  that  has  lain  in  their  nests  will  prodiice 
nothing.  Any  one  may  easily  make  tbia  ex» 
peri  men  t,  and  even  plainly  see  tbat  there  ia 
no  bud  in  tbeir  com.  But  though  the  bud  be 
bitten  off,  there  remains  another  inconvenience, 
that  corn  'mtist  needs  swell  and  rot  under 
ground ;  and  therefore  it  could  be  of  no  use  for 
the  nourishment  Of  ants.  Those  insects  pre* 
vent  that  inconvenience  by  tbeir  labour  nnd 
industry,  and  contrive  tlie  matter  to,  tb«t  < 
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will  k«ep  M  drj  in  ihtAr  Msto  as  in  our  ^n- 
oaries. 

'  Tbcy  e^atber  many  small  |>ariicles  of  drj 
earth)  which  tbcy  bring  every  day  out  of  their 
boles,  and  place  them  round  to  beat  them  in 
the  sun.  Every  ant  brings  a  small  particle  of 
that  earth  In  ber  pincers^  lays  It  by  the  bole, 
and  then  goes  and  fetches  another.  Thus,  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour»  one  may  see  a 
vast  number  of  such  small  particles  of  dry 
earth,  heaped  up  round  the  bole.  They  lay  their 
corn  under  grouud  upon  that  earth,  and  cover 
it  with  the  san»e.  They  perform  this  work  al- 
most every  day,  during  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 
and  though  the  sun  went  from  the  window 
about  three  or  four  o*olock  in  the  afternoon, 
tbcy  did  not  remuve  their  corn  and  their  par- 
ticles of  earthy  because  the  ground  was  very  hot, 
until  the  heat  was  over. 

'  If  any  one  should  think  that  those  animals 
should  use  sand,  or  small  panicles  of  brick  or 
stone,  rather  than  take  so  much  pains  about 
dry  earth ;  I  answer,  that  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion nothing  can  be  mure  proper  than  earth 
heated  in  the  sun.  Corn  does  not  keep  upon 
sand :  besides,  a  grain  of  corn  that  is  cut,  being 
deprived  of  its  bud,  would  be  filled  with  small 
sandy  particles  that  could  not  easily  come  out. 
To  which  I  add,  that  sand  consists  of  such  small 
particles,  that  an  ant  could  nut  take  them  up 
one  after  another  j  and  therefore  those  insects 
are  seldom  to  be  seen  near  rivers,  or  in  a  very 
sandy  ground. 

'  As  for  the  small  particles  of  brick  or  stone, 
the  least  rooistness  would  join  them  together, 
and  turn  them  into  a  kind  of  mastic,  which 
those  Insects  could  not  divide.  Those  particles 
sticking  together  could  not  come  out  of  an 
ant*s  nest,  and  would  spoil  its  symmetry. 

*  When  ants  have  brought  out  those  par- 
tides  of  earth,  they  bring  out  their  com  after 
the  same  manner,  and  place  it  round  the  earth. 
Thus  one  may  see  two  heaps  surrounding  thetr 
bole,  one  of  dry  earth,  and  the  other  of  com ; 
and  then  they  fetch  out  a  remainder  of  dry 
earth,  on  which  doubtless  their  corn  was  laid 
up. 

'  Those  insects  never  go  about  this  work  but 
when  the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  sun  veiy 
hot.  I  observed,  that  those  little  animals  bav- 
ing  one  day  brought  out  their  com  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  removed  it,  against 
their  usual  custom,  before  one  in  the  afternoon. 
The  sun  being  very  hot,  and  sky  very  clear,  I 
eould  perceive  no  reason  for  it.  But  half  an 
hour  after,  the  sky  be«;an  to  be  overcast,  and 
there  fell  a  small  rain,  which  the  ants  foresaw; 
whereas  the  Milan  almanack  had  foretokl  there 
would  be  no  rain  upon  that  day. 

*  I  have  said  before,  that  those  ants  which 
I  did  so  particularly  consider,  letohed  their 
torn  out  of  a  garret.  I  went  very  flwquently 
into  that  garret .    There  was  some  old  com  io 


It;  and  beeauM  eveiy  gnda  was  not  alike,  I 
olMserved  that  they  chose  the  best. 

'  I  know,  by  several  experiments,  that  those 
little  animals  take  great  care  to  provide  them- 
selves with  wheat  when  they  can  find  it,  and 
always  pick  out  the  best ;  but  they  can  make 
shift  witbowt  it.  When  they  can  get  no  wheat, 
they  take  rye,  oats,  millet,  and  even  crumbs 
of  bread ;  but  seldom  any  barley,  unless  it  be 
in  a  tinke  of  great  scarcity*  and  whes  nothing 
else  can  be  had. 

'  Being  willing  to  be  more  particularly  in- 
formed (if  their  forecast  and  industry,  1  put  a 
small  heap  of  wheat  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
where  they  kept }  and  to  prevent  their  fetching 
&>rn  out  of  the  garret,  I  shut  up  (be  window, 
and  stopped  all  the  holes.  Though  ants  are 
vei7  knowing,  I  do  nut  take  theoi  to  be  con- 
jurers;  and  therefore  they  could  not  guess 
that  1  had  put  some  corn  in  that  room.  I 
perceived  for  several  dajrs  that  tlicy  were  very 
much  perplexed,  and  went  a  great  way  to  fetch 
their  provisions.  1  was  not  willing  for  some 
time  to  make  them  more  easy ;  for  I  bad  a 
mind  to  know  whether  they  would  at  last  fUid 
out  the  treasure,  and  see  it  at  a  great  distance ; 
and  whether  smelling  enabled  them  to  know 
what  is  good  for  their  nourishment.  Thus 
tbey  were  some  time  in  great  trouble,  and  took 
a  great  deal  of  pains.  Tbey  went  up  and  down 
a  great  way,  looking  out  for  some  grains  of 
corn:  tbey  were  sometimes  disappointed,  and 
sometimes  tbey  dkl  not  like  their  com,  after 
many  long  and  painful  excursions.  What  ap- 
peared to  me  wonderful  was,  that  none  of  them 
came  home  without  bringing  something :  one 
brought  a  grain  of  wheat,  another  a  grain  of 
rye  or  oats,  or  a  particle  of  dry  earth,  if  she 
could  get  nothing  else. 

'  The  window  upon  which  those  ants  had 
made  their  settlement,  looked  into  a  garden, 
and  was  two  stories  high.  Some  went  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  garden,  others  to  the  fifth 
story,  in  quest  of  some  com.  It  was  a  very 
bard  Journey  for  them,  especially  when  they 
came  home  loaded  with  a  pretty  large  grain 
of  com,  which  must  needs  be  a  heavy  burden 
for  an  ant,  and  as  much  as  she  can  bear.  The 
bringing  of  that  grain  from  the  middle  of  the 
garden  to  the  nest,  took  up  four  hours; 
whereby  one  may  judge  of  the  strength  and 
prodigious  labour  of  those  little  animals.  It 
appears  from  thence,  that  an  ant  works  as 
bard  as  a  man  who  should  eany  a  very  heavy 
load  on  his  shoulders  almost  every  day  for  the 
space  of  four  leagues.  It  is  true,  those  insects 
do  not  take  so  much  pains  upon  a  flat  ground : 
but  then  how  great  is  the  hardship  of  a  poor 
ant,  when  she  carries  a  grain  of  com  to  tho 
second  story,  climbing  up  a  wall  with  her  head 
downwards,  and  her  backside  upwards !  None 
can  have  a  true  notkra  of  it,  unless  tbey  see 
those  little  animals  at  work  in  such  a  situation. 
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The  frtquent  ttopt  tbcy  made  in  the 
ronvcDieot  placet,  are  a  plain  indication  of 
their  wearineM.  Some  of  them  were  itrangely 
perplexed,  and  could  not  get  to  their  Journey's 
end.  In  such  a  case,  the  strongest  ants,  or 
those  that  are  not  so  weary,  haring  carried 
their  corn  to  their  nests,  came  down  again  to 
help  them.  Some  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
down  with  their  load,  when  they  are  almost 
come  home.  When  this  happens  they  seldom 
lose  their  com,  but  carry  it  up  again. 

*  I  saw  one  of  the  smallest  carrying  a  lai^ 
grain  of  wheat  with  incredible  pains.  When 
she  came  to  the  box  where  the  nest  was,  she 
made  so  much  haste  that  she  fell  down  with 
her  load,  after  a  very  laborious  march.  Such 
an  unlucky  accident  would  have  vexed  a  philo- 
sopher. 1  went  down,  and  found  her  with  the 
same  com  in  her  paws.  She  was  ready  to 
dimb  up  again.  The  same  misfortune  hap- 
pened to  her  three  times.  Sometimes  she  fell 
in  the  middle  of  her  way,  and  sometimes 
higher ;  but  she  never  let  go  her  hold,  and  was 
not  discouraged.  At  last  ber  strength  failed 
ber :  she  stopt ;  and  another  ant  helped  her 
to  carry  hpr  load,  which  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  grams  of  wheat  that  an  ant  can 
carry.  It  happens  sometimes,  that  a  corn  slips 
out  of  their  paws  when  they  are  climbing  up ; 
they  take  hold  of  it  again,  when  they  can  And 
't ;  otherwise  they  look  for  another,  or  take 
something  else,  being  ashamed  to  return  to 
their  nest  without  bringing  something.  This  I 
have  experimented,  by  taking  away  the  grain 
which  they  looked  for.  All  those  experiments 
may  easily  be  made  by  any  one  that  has  patience 
enough :  they  do  not  require  so  great  a  pa- 
tience as  that  of  ants;  bat  few  people  are 
capable  of  it.*  ^y. 
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Go  tu  ttic  ant,  thoo  sloggard ;  coniider  her  ways  and 
t>c  wlic,  Prov,  vl.  6. 

It  has  been  observed  by  writers  of  morality, 
that  in  order  to  quicken  human  industry.  Pro- 
vidence has  so  contrived  it,  that  our  daily  food 
IS  not  to  be  procured  without  much  pains  and 
labour.  The  chace  of  birds  and  beasts,  the 
several  arts  of  fishing,  with  all  the  different  kinds 
of  agriculture,  are  necessary  scenes  of  business, 
mud  give  employment  to  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind.  If  we  look  into  the  brute  creation, 
we  find  all  its  individuals  engaged  in  a  painful 
and  laborious  way  of  life,  to  procure  a  neces- 
sary subsistence  for  themselves,  or  those  that 
glow  up  under  them.  The  preservation  of  their 
being  is  the  whole  business  of  it.  An  idle 
man  is  therefore  a  kind  of  monster  in  the  cre- 
ation. All  nature  is  busy  about  him }  every 
animal  he  sees  reproaches  him.  Let  such  a 
uian,  who  lies  as  a  burden  or  dead  weight  upon 


the  species,  and  cootribates  nothing  eitber  to 
the  riches  of  the  commonwealth,  or  to  the 
maintenance  of  himself  and  fismily,  ooosider 
that  instinct  with  which  Provkience  baa  en- 
dowed the  ant,  and  by  which  is  exhibited  «b 
example  of  industry  to  ratbnal  creatures.  Tbis 
is  set  forth  under  many  surprising  instaiiees  in 
the  paper  of  yesterday,  and  in  the  conclosioo 
of  that  narrative,  which  Is  as  follows : 

'  Thus  my  ants  were  forced  to  make  shifl 
for  a  livelihcx>d,  when  I  had  shut  up  the  gnrrei; 
out  of  which  they  used  to  fetch  their  proviasooa. 
At  last  being  sensible  that  it  would  be  a  los^ 
time'before  they  could  discover  the  small  heap 
of  com  which  I  had  laid  np  for  tbem,  I  re- 
solved to  show  it  to  them. 

'  In  order  to  know  how  fiar  their  indostiy 
could  reach,  I  contrived  an  expedient,  whieh 
had  good  success.  The  thing  will  appear  in- 
credible to  those  wbo  never  considered  that  all 
animals  of  the  same  kind,  which  form  a  society, 
are  more  knowing  than  others.  I  took  one  of 
the  largest  ants,  and  threw  ber  upon  that 
small  heap  of  wheat.  She  was  so  glad  to  find 
herself  at  liberty,  that  she  ran  away  to  ber 
nest,  without  canying  off  a  grain ;  bat  sbc 
observed  it:  for  an  hour  after,  all  my  ants  had 
notice  given  them  of  such  a  provision ;  and  I 
saw  most  of  them  very  busy  in  carrying  away 
the  com  I  had  laid  up  in  the  room.  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  Judge,  whether  it  may  not  be  said»  that 
they  have  a  particular  way  of  communicating 
their  knowledge  to  one  another ;  for  otherwise, 
bow  could  they  know,  one  or  two  hours  after, 
that  there  was  com  in  that  place?  It  was 
quickly  exhausted ;  and  I  put  in  more,  but  in 
a  small  quantity,  to  know  the  true  extent  of 
their  appetite  or  prodigious  avarice ;  for  I  make 
no  doubt  but  they  lay  up  provisions  a^inst 
the  winter.  We  read  it  in  holy  scripture  ;  a 
thousand  experiments  teach  us  the  same  ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  experiment  has  been 
made  that  shows  the  contrary. 

*  I  have  said  before,  that  there  were  three 
ants'  nests  in  that  box  or  parterre,  wbicb 
formed,  if  1  may  say  so,  three  different  cities, 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  observing  the 
same  order,  and  the  same  customs.  However 
there  was  this  difference,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  one  of  those  boles  seemed  to  be  more  know* 
iiig  and  industrious  than  their  neighbours. 
The  ants  of  that  nest  were  disposed  in  a  better 
order ;  their  corn  was  finer ;  they  had  a  greatv 
plenty  of  proviskms ;  their  nest  was  furnished 
with  more  inhabitants,  and  they  were  bif^gcr 
and  stronger.  It  was  the  principal  and  tba 
capital  nest.  Nay,  I  observed  that  those  ants 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest,  and  bad  9omm 
pre-eminence  over  them. 

'  Though  the  box  full  of  earth,  where  the 
ants  had  made  their  settlement,  was  generally 
free  from  rain,  yet  it  rained  sometimes  upon 
it,  when  a  certain  wind  blew,    it  was  a  ipraat 
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iDconvenience  for  those  iusectt.  Ants  are  afraid 
of  water ;  and  when  they  go  a  g;reat  way  in 
qoest  of  provisions,  and  are  surprised  by  the 
rain,  they  shelter  themseWes  under  some  tile, 
or  sometbiof  else,  and  do  not  come  out  until 
the  rain  is  over,  llie  ants  of  the  principal 
nest  found  out  a  wonderful  expedient  to  keep 
out  the  rain :  there  was  a  small  piece  of  a  flat 
slate,  which  they  laid  over  the  hole  of  their  nest 
in  the  day-time,  when  they  foresaw  it  would 
rain,  and  almost  every  night.  Above  fifty  of 
those  little  animals,  especially  the  strongest, 
surrounded  that  piece  of  slate,  and  drew  it 
equally  in  a  wonderful  order.  They  removed  it 
in  the  morning;  and  nothing  could  be  more  cu- 
rious than  to  see  those  little  animals  about  such 
a  worlc.  They  had  made  the  ground  uneven 
about  their  nest,  insomuch  that  the  slate  did 
not  lie  flat  upon  it,  but  left  a  free  passage  un« 
demeath.  The  ants  of  the  two  other  nests  did 
not  so  well  succeed  in  keeping  out  the  rain : 
they  laid  over  their  holes  several  pieces  of 
old  and  dry  plaster,  one  upon  the  other ;  but 
they  were  still  troubled  with  the  rain,  and  the 
next  day  they  took  a  world  of  painb  *^o  repair 
the  damage.  Hence  it  is,  that  those  insects 
are  so  frequently  to  be  found  under  tiles,  where 
they  settle  themselves  to  avoid  the  rain.  Their 
nests  are  at  all  times  covered  with  those  tiles, 
without  any  encumbrance,  and  they  lay  out 
their  com  and  their  dry  earth  in  the  sun  about 
the  tiles,  as  one  may  see  every  day.  I  took  care 
to  cover  the  two  ants*  nests  that  were  troubled 
with  the  rain.  As  for  the  capital  nest,  there  was 
no  need  of  exercising  my  charity  towards  it. 

'  M.  de  la  Loubere  says,  in  his  relation  of 
Siam,  that  in  a  certain  part  of  that  kingdom, 
which  lies  open  to  great  inundations,  ail  the 
ants  make  their  settlements  upon  trees.  No 
ants'  nests  are  to  be  seen  any  where  else.  I 
need  not  insert  here  what  that  author  says 
about  those  insects :  you  may  see  his  relation. 

'  Here  follows  a  curious  experiment,  which 
I  made  upon  the  same  ground,  where  I  had 
three  ants'  nests.  1  undertook  to  make  a 
fourth,  and  went  about  it  in  the  following 
manner.  In  a  comer  of  a  kind  of  a  terrace,  at 
a  c<msidsrable  distance  from  the  box,  I  found 
a  hole  swarming  with  ants,  much  larger  than 
all  those  1  had  already  seen ;  but  they  were 
not  so  well  provided  with  corn,  nor  under  so 
good  a  government.  I  made  a  hole  in  the  box 
like  that  of  an  ants'  nest,  and  laid,  as  it  were, 
the  foundations  of  a  new  city.  Afterwards  I 
got  as  many  ants  as  I  could  out  of  the  nest  in 
the  terrace,  and  put  them  into  a  bottle,  to  give 
them  a  new  habitation  in  my  box  ;  and  because 
I  was  afraid  they  would  return  to  the  terrace, 
I  destroyed  their  old  nest,  pouring  boiling  wa- 
ter into  the  hole,  to  kill  those  ants  that  re- 
mained in  it.  In  the  next  place,  I  filled  the 
new  hole  with  the  anU  that  were  in  the  bottle ; 
but  none  of  tb«m  would  stay  in  it.  They  went 


away  in  less  than  two  hours ;  which  mule  wm 
believe  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  fourth 
settlement  in  my  box. 

'  Two  or  three  days  after,  going  accidentally 
over  the  terrace,  I  was  much  surprised  to  see 
the  ants'  nest  which  I  had  destroyed,  very  art- 
fully repaired.  I  resolved  then  to  destroy  it 
entirely,  and  to  settle  those  ants  in  my  box. 
To  succeed  in  my  design,  I  put  some  gunpow- 
der and  brimstone  into  their  hole,  and  sprung 
a  mine,  whereby  the  whole  nest  was  over« 
thrown ;  and  then  I  carried  as  many  ants  as  I 
conld  get,  into  the  place  which  I  designed  for 
them.  It  happened  to  be  a  very  rainy  day,  and 
it  rained  all  night ;  and  therefore  they  remained 
in  the  new  hole  all  that  time.  In  the  morning 
when  the  rain  was  over,  most  of  them  went 
away  to  repair  their  old  habitation ;  but  find- 
ing it  impracticable  by  reason  of  the  smell  of 
the  powder  and  brimstone,  which  kHls  them, 
they  came  back  again,  and  settled  in  the  place 
I  had  appointed  for  them.  They  quickly  grew 
acquainted  with  their  neighbours,  and  received 
from  them  all  mannerof  assistance  out  of  their 
holes.  As  for  the  inside  of  their  nest,  none 
but  themselves  were  concerned  in  it,  according 
to  the  inviolable  laws  established  among  those 
animals. 

*  An  ant  never  goes  into  any  other  nest  but 
her  own  ;  and  if  she  should  venture  to  do  it, 
she  would  be  turned  out,  and  severely  punished. 
I  have  often  taken  an  ant  out  of  one  nest,  to 
put  her  into  another ;  but  she  quickly  came 
out,  being  warmly  pursued  by  two  or  three 
other  ants.  I  tried  the  same  experiment  se- 
veral times  with  the  same  ant ;  but  at  last  the 
other  ants  grew  impatient,  and  tore  her  to 
pieces.  I  have  often  frighted  some  ants  with 
my  fingers,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  another 
bole,  stopping  all  the  passages  to  prevent  their 
going  to  their  own  nest.  It  was  very  natural 
for  them  to  fly  into  the  next  hole.  Many  a 
man  would  not  be  so  cautious,  and  would 
throw  himself  out  of  the  windows,  or  into  a 
well,  if  he  were  pursued  by  assassins.  But  the 
ants  I  am  speaking  of  avoided  going  into  any 
other  hole  but  their  own,  and  rather  tried  all 
other  ways  of  making  their  escape.  They  never 
fled  into  another  nest,  but  at  the  last  extre- 
mity ;  and  sometimes  chose  rather  to  be  taken, 
as  I  have  often  experienced.  It  is  therefore 
an  inviolable  custom  among  those  insects,  not 
to  go  into  any  other  hole  but  their  own.  They 
do  not  exercise  hospitality  ;  but  they  are  very 
ready  to  help  one  another  out  of  their  holes. 
They  put  down  their  loads  at  the  entrance  of 
a  neighbouring  nest ;  and  those  that  live  in  it 
carry  them  in. 

'  They  keep  up  a  sort  of  trade  among  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  those  insects  are 
not  for  lending :  I  know  the  contrary.  They 
lend  their  corn ;  they  make  exchanges ;  they 
are  "^wavs  ready  to  serve  one  another;  and  I 
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can  atfture  yon,  thtl  nora  iimm  aud  pfttianct 
irouid  have  enabled  me  to  observe  a  thousand 
things  more  curious  and  wonderful  than  what 
I  have  meotioiied.  For  iottance,  bow  tbey  lend 
anJ  reeover  tbeir  loans  ;  whether  it  be  in  the 
MUBO  quantity*  or  with  usury ;  whether  they 
pay  the  stranfers  that  work  ibr  them,  &c* 
I  do  not  tbiak  it  impossible  to  eaamine  all 
those  things :  and  it  would  be  a  great  curiosity 
to  know  by  what  maxims  they  govern- them- 
s^ves.  Perhaps  such  a  knowledge  ought  he 
of  some  use  to  us. 

'  They  are  never  attacked  by  any  eneaues 
in  a  body,  as  it  is  reported  of  bees.  Their  only 
fear  proceeds  from  birds,  which  sometimes  eat 
their  com  when  tbey  lay  it  out  in  the  sun ; 
but  tbey  keep  it  under  ground  when  they  are 
afraid  of  thieves.  It  ii  said  that  some  birds 
eat  them ;  but  I  never  saw  any  instance  of  it. 
They  are  also  infested  by  small  worms;  but 
they  turn  them  out  and  kill  them.  I  observed 
that  they  punish  those  ants  which  probably 
had  been  wanting  to  their  duty  ;  nay*  some- 
times they  killed  them ;  which  tbey  did  in  the 
following  manner:  Three  or  four  ants  fell 
upon  one,  and  pulled  her  several  ways,  until 
she  was  torn  in  pieces.  Generally  speaking, 
they  live  very  quietly;  from  whence  1  infer 
that  they  have  a  very  severe  discipline  among 
themselves,  to  keep  so  good  an  order ;  or  that 
tbey  are  great  lovecs  of  peace  if  tbey  have  no 
occasion  for  any  discipline. 

'  Was  there  ever  a  greater  union  in  aay  com* 
mon wealth  ?  Every  thing  is  common  among 
them ;  which  is  not  to  be  seen  any  where  else. 
Bees,  of  whieb  we  are  told  so  many  wonderful 
things,  have  each  of  tbem  a  bole  in  tbeir  hives; 
their  honey  is  their  own ;  every  be.e  minds  her 
own  concerns.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
other  animals. .  They  frequently  fight,  to  de- 
prive one  another  of  their  portion.  It  is  not 
so  with  ants :  tbey  have  nothing  of  their  own ; 
a  grain  of  com  which  an  aat  carries  home,  is 
deposited  in  a  common  stock.  It  is  not  de- 
signed for  her  own  use,  but  for  the  whole  com* 
munity ;  there  is  bo  distinction  between  a  pri- 
vate and  a  common  uiterest.  An  ant  never 
works  for  herself  but  for  the  society* 

'  Whatever  misfortune  happens  to  them, 
their  care  and  industry  And  out  a  remedy  for 
it ;  nothing  discourages  them.  If  you  destroy 
their  nests,  they  will  be  repaired  in  two  da3rs. 
Any  body  may  easily  see  how  difficult  it  is  to 
drive  them  out  of  their  habitations,  without 
destroying  the  iahabitants ;  for  as  long  as  there 
are  any  left,  tbey  will  maintain  their  ground. 

'  1  had  sJauist  forgot  to  tell  you,  sir,  that 
mercury  has  hitherto  proved  a  mortal  poison 
fur  tbem;  and  that  it  is  the  most  eflfectual 
way  of  destroying  those  insects.  I  can  do 
something  for  them  in  this  case :  perhaps  you 
will  bear  in  a  Httle  time  that  I  have  reconciled 
tbem  to  merenry.'  r> 
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I  WAS  yesterday  pursuing  the  bint  wbiefa 
1  mentioned  in  my  last  paper,  and  eomparuic 
together  the  industry  of  man  wich  that  of 
other  creatures ;  in  which  I  could  not  hat  ol>> 
serve,  that  notwithstanding  we  are  obliged  by 
duty  to  keep  ourselves  in  coostaut  enpkqr, 
after  the  same  manner  as  inferior  animals  aic 
prompted  to  it  by  instinct,  we  fell  very  sborc 
of  tbem  in  this  particular.  We  are  bera  t^ 
more  inexcusable,  because  there  is  a  greater 
variety  of  business  to  which  we  asay  app^  uMr> 
selves.  Reason  opens  to  us  a  lange  field  of 
affairs,  which  other  creatures  are  not  oapabJ«  ol 
Beasts  of  prey,  and  I  believe  of  all  otlW  kinda, 
in  their  natural  state  of  being,  divide  their 
lime  between  action  and  vest*  They  arc 
always  at  work,  or  aslee|>.  In  short  tbeir 
waking  hours  a^^  wholly  taken  up  in  seeking 
after  tbeir  food,  or  in  consuming  it.  Thehaosaa 
s|ieeies  only,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our  na-' 
tures,  are  filled  with  complainu,  that '  the  day 
haags  heavy  on  them,'  that  *  they  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  themselves,'  that '  tbey  «re  at 
a  loss  how  to  pass  away  their  time,*  with  many 
of  the  like  shameful  murmurs,  which  we  oftea 
find  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  an  styled 
'  reasonable  beings.*  How  monstrous  are  such 
expressions  among  creatures  who  have  the 
labours  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
body,  to  fumish  them  with  proper  employ- 
ments !  Who,  besides  the  business  of  tb^ 
proper  callings  and  professions,  can  apply  tbem. 
selves  to  the  duties  "of  religion,  to  meditation, 
to  the  reading  of  useful  books,  to  discourse  I 
In  a  word,  who  may  exercise  tbemaelvea  in 
the  unbounded  pursuits  of  knowledge  and 
virtue,  and  every  hour  of  their  lives  make  them- 
selves wiser  or  better  than  they  were  before  I 

After  having  been  taken  op  for  some  time  m 
this  course  of  thought,  I  diverted  myself  with 
a  book  according  to  my  usual  custom,  in  order 
to  unbend  my  mind  before  I  went  to  sleep. 
The  book  I  made  use  of  on  this  occasion  was 
Lucian,  where  I  amused  my  thoughts  for  about 
an  hour  among  the  dialogues  nf  the  dead, 
which  in  all  probability  produced  the  follow- 
ii»g  dream. 

I  was  conveyed,  methought,  into  the  en* 
trance  uf  the  infernal  regions,  where  I  saw 
BhAdamantbus,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  dead. 
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•ratod  \n  his  tHbunal.  On  hfe  left-haml  ttood 
tjbe  keeper  oF  Ertboft,  on  bis  rigfat  the  kMper 
of  Elysium.  1  Was  told  btt  sat  Upon  womeii 
that  day,  there  being  sever*)  of  th«  ftex  lately 
Arrived  who  had  not  yet  their  mamiuns  assigned 
them.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  ask  ^very 
Que  of  them  th6  same  question,  nateely^  *  Wh&t 
they  had  been  dotug?*  Dpon  this  qtneStiolt 
being  proposed  to  the  whole  assembly,  they 
stared  one  upon  another,  as  not  knawing  what 
to  answer.  He^en  interrogated  racb  of  them 
separately.  '  Madam,'  says  he  to  the  first  of 
them,  *  you  have  been  upon  the  earth  about 
fifty  years :  what  hav6  you  been  doing  there 
all  this  while?*  *  Doing  1*  says  she,  '  really 
1  do  not  know  what  I  have  been  doing :  1  de^- 
sire  1  may  have  time  given  me  to  recullett.' 
After  about  half  an  h(»uii's  pause  she  told  him, 
that  she  had  been  playing  at  eHmp ;  upon  which 
Rbadamanthus  beckoned  to  the  keeper  on  his 
left-hand,  to  take  her  into  custody.  *  And 
yoUf  madam,*  says  the  judge,  *  that  look  with 
such  a  soft  and  languishing  air ;  I  think  you 
set  out  for  t^is  place  in  your  nine-and^twen^ 
tieth  year ;  what  have  you  beer,  dofng  aU  this 
>vbile?*  ^  1  W  a  great  deal  of  business  on  my 
bands,*  says  she,  '  being  taken  up  the  firt^t 
twelve  years  of  my  life,  in  dressing  a  jointed 
baby,  and  all  the  remaining  part  of  it  In  read- 
wg  plays  and  romances/  ^  t^ery  well,'  says  he, 
'  jou  have  employed  youf  time  to  good  purpose. 
Away  with  her  1'  The  next  was  a  plain  country, 
woman.  *  Well,  mistress,'  says  l^badamanthus, 
and  what  have  you  been  doing  ?'  *  An't  please 
your  worship/  says  she, '  I  did  not^  live  quite 
forty  years ;  and  in  that  time  brought  my  hus- 
band seven  daughters,  made  him  nine  thousand 
cbeewfs^  and  left  my  eldest  gifl  with  him,  lo 
look  after  bis  house  in  my  absence,  and  who, 
J  may  venture  to  say,  is  as  pretty  a  housewife 
as  any  ia  the  country.'  Rb^dAmanthus  smiled 
at  the  simplicity  of  the  good  woman,  and  or* 
dered  the  keeper  of  £)ysium  to  take  her  into 
his  care.  *  An<J  you,  fair  lady,*  says  he,  *  what 
have  you  been  doing  these  fi ve-and-thirty  years.>' 
'  I  have  been  doing  no  hurt,  1  assure  you  sir,' 
said  she.  '  That  is  well/  sidd  he ;  'but  What 
.good  have  you  been  doing  ^'  The  hkdy  Was  in 
great  coofution  at  this  question,  and  not  know- 
ing what  to  answer,  the  two  keepers  leaped 
out  to  seize  her  at  the  same  time  $  the  one  took 
her  by  the  hand  to  convey  her  to  Elysium,  the 
other  caught  hold  of  her  to  carry  her  away  to 
Erebus.  But  Rbadamanthus  observing  an  in- 
genuous modesty  in  her  countenance  and  be- 
haviour, bid  them  both  let  her  loose,  and  set 
her  aside  for  a  re-examination  when  he  was 
more  at  leisure.  An  old  woman,  of  a  proud 
and  sour  look,  presented  herself  next  at  the  bar, 
fUKl  be^Dg  asked,  what  she  had  been  doing? 
*  Truly/  says  she,  *  I  lived  three-score  and  ten 
years  in  a  very  wicked  world,  and  was  so 
angry  at  the  behaviour  of  a  parcel  of  young 


flirts,  th«t  1  pkmd  Umi  tf  nijr  1«||  ytfirs  ia 

eondemning  the  follies  of  the  Umes;  I  was 
every  day  blaming  the  aiUy  conduct  «/  people 
about  me,  to  order  to  «leter  thoae  J  conversed 
with  from  falling  int*  the  like  errors  and  mif- 
ear>iag«s.*  '  Veiy  woLl,*  says  ftbadaoumthus, 
'  hut  did  you  Jceep  the  ttune  wntehf^l  eye  over 
ytmr  own  actions  ?'  '  Why  Uu\y/  s^s  sbe^ 
*  I  was  so  taken  up  with  pohlishing  the  faults 
of  others,  that  1  bad  no  time  to  consider  my 
own.'  *  Madam/  says  RbadamanthuSp  '  be 
pleased  to  file  off  t«  the  kft^  and  mttkit  room 
for  the  ▼eneeable  matron  that  stand?  behind 
you/  '  Old  gDntkwomank'  aaya  he.  *  JL  think 
you  are  feurceare.  Ymi  have  heard  the  ques- 
tion, What  have  you  been  doing  so  long  in  the 
wwrM  ?'  *  Ah,  eir/  says  she^  *  I  have  been  doing 
what  I  should  set  have  done,  but  I  had  made 
a  firm  resolutron  to  have  changed  n^  life,  if 
I  had  not  been  snatched  off  by  an  untimely 
end/  *  Madam,'  aays  he>  *  you  will  please  to 
totk>w  your  leader ;'  and  spying  another  of  the 
same  age,  latarrogated  her  in  the  same  form, 
lo  whieh  the  matron  replied,  *  I  have  beeo  the 
wMe  of  a  faiiahand  who  was  as  dear  to  me  in 
his  old  age  at  in  Us  yoMib.  J  have  been  a 
mother,  and  very  happy  in  my  children,  whom 
1  endeavoured  to  bring  up  in  every  thing  that 
is  good.  My  eldest  Ion  is  blest  hy  the  poor,  ai«d 
beloved  by  every  one  that  knows  him.  I  lived 
within  my  own  family,  and  left  it  jnuch  more 
wealthy  than  I  found  it.'  Rbadamanthus,  who 
knew  (he  value  of  the  old  lady,  smiled  upon 
her  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  keeper  of 
Elysium,  who  knew  bis  office,  reachet)  out  his 
hand  to  her.  He  no  sooner  touched  her  but 
her  wrinkles  vanished,  her  eyes  sparkled,  her 
cheeks  glowed  with  blushes,  and  she  appeared 
in  ftill  bloom  and  beauty*  A  young  woman 
observing  that  this  officer,  who  conducted  the 
happy  to  Caysiom^  was  so  great  a  beautifier, 
longied  to  be  in  his  hands;  so  that  pressing 
thivUgh  the  erowd»  she  was  the  next  that  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  ;  and  being  asked  what  she 
hAd  been  doing  the  five-and-twenty  years  that 
bhe  bad  passed  in  the  world,  '  I  have  endea- 
voured,'  says  she, '  ever  sinee  J  came  to  years 
of  diseretlon,  to  make  myself  lovely,  and  gain 
admirers.  «ln  order  to  it,  1  passed  my  time  in 
bottling  up  May-dew,  inventing  white-washes, 
mixing  cotours,  cutting  out  patches,  coi»suUin|c 
my  glass,  suiting  my  complexion,  tearing  utf 
my  tucker,  sinking  my  stays-^*  Rbadamanthus, 
without  hearing  her  out,  gave  the  sign  to  take 
her  off.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  keeper  ot 
Erebus  her  colour  faded,  her  face  was  puckerea 
up  with  wrinkles,  and  her  whole  person  lost  in 
deformity. 

I  was  then  surprised  with  a  distant  sound  of 
a  whole  troop  of  females  that  ^une  forward, 
laughing,  singing,  and  dancing.  1  was  very 
desirous  to  know  the  reception  they  would 
meet  with,  and  withal  was  very  appnhensive 
2  G 
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that  Rhadamaiitbaf  would  ipoil  their  mirth : 
but  at  their  nearer  approach  the  noise  |^w  so 
very  great  that  it  awakened  me. 

I  lay  tome  time,  reBecting^  in  mjftelf  on  the 
oddnets  of  this  dream,  and  could  not  forbear 
atkini^  my  own  heart,  what  I  was  doing  ?  1 
answered  myself,  that  I  was  writing  Guardians. 
If  my  readers  make  as  good  a  ute  of  this  work 
as  I  design  they  should,  I  hope  it  will  never  be 
imputed  to  me  as  a  work  that  is  vain  and  un- 
profitable. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  recommend- 
ing to  them  the  same  short  self-examination. 
If  every  one  of  them  frequently  lays  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  consMers  what  he  is  doing, 
it  will  check  him  in  all  the  idle,  or  what  is 
^orte,  the  vicious  moments  of  life;  lift  up  his 
mind  when  it  is  running  on  in  a  series  of  in- 
different actions,  and  encourage  him  when  he 
M  engaged  in  those  which  are  virtuous  and 
laudable.  In  a  word,  it  will  very  much  alle- 
viate that  guilt  which  the  best  of  men  have 
reason  to  acknowledge  in  their  daily  confessions, 
of  *  leaving  undone  those  things  which  they 
ought  to  have  done,  and  of  doing  those  things 
which  they  ought  not  to  have  done.'         19. 
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PrsMoa  Tel  fmo  tollere  de  (r«dn 
Mortale  corpntv  vel  mperbo* 
Verteri  flweribut  triaropboft. 
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Wbote  force  U  atroof ,  and  qaick  to  nUsc 
The  lowest  tn  the  hlgbeit  place : 

Or  whh  a  woodVom  fiill 

To  bring  Uie  baofbty  lower. 
And  torn  proad  tdonipha  to  a  fiincral.     Creech, 

'  Havino  read  over  your  paper  of  Tuesday 
last,  in  which  you  recommend  the  pursuits  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  to  those  of  the  fair  sex, 
who  have  much  time  lying  upon  their  hands, 
and  among  other  motives  make' use  of  this, 
that  several  women,  thus  accomplished,  have 
raised  themselves  by  it  to  considerable  posts 
of  honour  and  fortune:  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
give  you  an  instance  of  this  kind,  which  many 
now  living  can  testify  the  truth  of,  and  which 
I  can  assure  you  is  matter  of  fact. 

'  About  twelve  years  ago,  I  was  familiarly 
acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  was  in  a 
post  that  brought  him  a  yearly  revenue,  suf- 
ficient to  live  very  handsomely  upon.  He  had 
a  wife,  and  no  child  but  a  daughter,  whom  be 
bred  up,  as  I  thought,  too  high  for  one  that 
could  expect  no  other  fortune  than  such  a  one 
as  her  father  could  raise  out  of  the  income  of 
his  place ;  which  as  they  managed  it  was  scarce 
sufficient  for  their  ordinary  expenses.  Miss 
Betty  had  always  the  best  sort  of  clothes,  and 
was  hardly  allowed  to  keep  company  but  with 
those  above  her  rank  ;  so  thnt  it  was  no  won- 
der she  grew  proud  and  haughty  towards  those 


she  looked  upon  as  her  inleriora.  There  litred 
by  them  a  barber  who  had  a  daughter  mboat 
miss's  age,  that  could  speak  French,  had  re^d 
several  books  at  her  leisure  hours,  and  was  « 
perfect  mistress  of  her  needle,  and  in  all  kinds 
of  female  manufacture.  She  was  at  the  same 
time  a  pretty,  modest,  witty  girl.  Sbe  waa 
hired  to  come  to  miss  an  hour  or  two  evesy 
day,  to  talk  French  with  her,  and  teach  her  te 
work ;  but  miss  always  treated  her  with  great 
contempt ;  and  when  Molly  gave  her  any  atf- 
vice,  rejected  it  with  scorn. 

*  About  the  same  time  several  youn|^  fellows 
made  their  addresses  to  miss  Betty,  who  bad 
indeed  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  beauty,  bad  tbej 
not  been  infected  with  so  much  vanity  and 
self-conceit.  Among  the  rest  was  a  plain  sober 
young  man,  who  loved  her  almost  to  distrac- 
tion. His  passion  was  the  common  talk  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  used  to  he  often  dis- 
coursing of  Mr.  T *s  angel,  for  that  was 

the  name  he  always  i^ave  ber  in  ordinary  con- 
versation. As  his  circumstances  were  rvrj 
indifferent,  he  being  a  younger  brother,  Mrs. 
Betty  rgected  him  with  disdain.  Insomuch, 
that  the  young  man,  as  is  usual  amon^  those 
who  are  crossed  in  love,  put  himself  aboard 
the  fleet,  with  a  resolution  to  seek  bb  fortune, 
and  forget  his  mistress.  This  was  very  happy 
for  him,  for  in  a  very  few  years,  being  000- 
cemed  in  several  captures,  he  brought  home 
with  him  an  estate  of  about  twelve  thousand 
pounds. 

Meanwhile  days  and  years  went  on,  miss 
lived  high,  and  learnt  but  little,  moat  of  her 
time  being  employed  in  reading  pUyi  and 
practbing  to  dance,  in  which  she  arrived  at 
great  perfection.  When  of  a  sudden,  at  a 
change  of  ministry,  her  father  lost  his  place, 
and  was  forced  to  leave  London,  where  be 
could  no  longer  live  upon  the  foot  he  had  for- 
merly done.  Not  many  years  after,  I  waa  told 
the  poor  gentleman  was  dead,  and  had  left  his 
widow  and  daughter  in  a  very  desolate  condi- 
tion, but  1  could  not  learn  where  to  find  Hiem, 
though  1  made  what  inquiry  1  could ;  and  I 
must  own,  1  immediately  suspected  their  pride 
would  not  suffer  them  to  be  seen  or  relieved  by 
any  of  their  former  acquaintance.  I  had  left 
inquiring  after  them  for  some  years,  when  I 
happened,  not  long  ago,  as  I  was  asking  at  a 
house  for  a  gentleman  I  had  some  business 
with,  to  be  led  into  a  parlour  by  a  handsome 
young  woman,  who  1  presently  fancied  was 
that  very  daughter  I  had  so  long  sought  in 
vain.  My  suspicion  increased*  when  I  ob- 
served her  to  blush  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  looking"  upon,  or 
speaking  to  me :  **  Madam,'*  said  I,  **  are  not 
you  Mrs.  such-a-one  ?"  At  which  words  tha 
tears  ran  down  ber  cheeks,  and  she  would  flain 
have  retired  without  giving  me  an  answer; 
but  1  stopped  her,  and  being  to  wait  a  while 
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for  the  gentieman  I  was  to  speak  to,  I  resolved 
not  to  lose  this  opportunity  of  sat'isfyiDi:  my 
curiosity.  I  could  not  well  discern  by  her 
dress,  which  was  g^enteel  though  not  fine,  whe- 
ther she  was  the  mistress  of  the  bouse,  or  only 
a  servant ;  but  supposing  her  to  be  the  first, 
*'  I  am  glad,  madam,"  said  1,  *'  after  having 
long  inquired  after  you,  to  have  so  happily 
met  with  you,  and  to  find  you  mistress  of  so 
fine  a  place."  These  words  were  like  to  have 
spoiled  all,  and  threw  her  into  such  a  disorder, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  recover 
herself;  but  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  speak, 
*'  Sir,*'  said  she,  **  you  are  mistaken ;  I  am 
but  a  servant."  Her  voice  fell  in  these  last 
words,  and  she  burst  again  into  tears.  I  was 
sorry  to  have  occasioned  in  her  so  much  grief 
and  confusion,  and  said  what  I  could  to  com- 
fort her.  **  Alas,  sir,*' said  she,  "my  condition 
is  much  better  than  I  deserve,  I  have  the 
kindest  and  best  of  women  for  my  mistress. 
She  is  wife  to  the  gentleman  you  come  to  speak 
withal.  You  know  her  very  well,  and  have 
often  seen  her  with  me.**  To  make  my  stoiy 
short,  1  found  that  my  late  friend's  daughter 
was  now  a  servant  to  the  barber's  daughter, 
whom  she  had  formerly  treated  so  disdainfully. 
The  gentleman  at  whose  house  I  now  was,  foil 
in  love  with  Moll,  and  being  master  of  a  great 
fortune,  married  her,  and  lives  with  her  as 
happily,  and  as  much  to  his  satisfaction  as  he 
could  desire.  He  treats  her  with  all  the  friend- 
ship and  respect  possible,  but  not  with  more 
than  her  behaviour  and  good  qualities  deserve. 
And  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  I  heard 
her  maid  dwell  so  long  upon  her  commendation. 
She  informed  me,  that  after  her  father  s  death, 
her  mother  and  she  lived  for  a  while  together 
in  great  poverty.  But  her  mother's  spirit  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  asking  relief  of  any 
of  her  own,  or  her  husband's  acquaintance,  so 
they  retired  from  all  their  friends,  until  they 
were  providentially  discovered  by  this  new- 
married  woman,  who  heaped  on  them  favours 
upon  favours.  Her  mother  died  shortly  after, 
who,  while  she  lived,  was  better  pleased  to  see 
her  daughter  a  beggar,  than  a  servant ;  but 
being  freed  by  her  death,  she  was  taken  into 
this  gentlewoman's  family,  where  she  now 
lived,  though  much  more  like  a  friend  or  a 
companion,  than  like  a  servant. 

'  I  went  home  full  of  this  strange  adventure; 
and  about  a  week  after  chancing  to  be  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  T.  the  rejected  lover,  whom  I 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  I  told 
him  the  whole  story  of  his  angel,  not  question- 
ing but  he  would  feel  on  this  occasion,  the 
usual  pleasures  of  a  resenting  lover,  when  he 
bears  that  fortune  has  avenged  him  of  the 
cruelty  of  his  mistress.  As  I  was  recounting 
to  him  at  large  these  several  particulars,  I  ob- 
served that  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hand, 
and  that  his  breast  heaved  as  though  it  would 


have  bursted,  which  I  took  at  first  to  have 
been  a  fit  of  laughter ;  but  upon  lifting  up  his 
head,  I  saw  his  eyes  all  red  with  weeping.  He 
forced  a  smile  at  the  end  of  my  story,  and  we 
parted. 

'About  a  fortnight  after,  1  received  from  him 
the  following  letter. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 
"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  bringing 
me  news  of  my  ang^eL  I  have  since  married 
her,  and  think  the  low  circumstances  she  was 
reduced  to  a  piece  of  good  luck  to  both  of  us, 
since  it  has  quite  removed  that  little  pride  and 
vanity,  which  was  the  only  part  of  her  character 
that  I  disliked,  and  given  me  an  opportunity 
of  showing  her  the  constant  and  sincere  affec- 
tion which  I  professed  to  her  in  the  time  of 
her  prosperity." 

•Yours, 
•y*  •  R.  T.' 
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Solvciitnr  rlM  taoalc  la  miisos  ablbU. 

Hot,  Lib.  S.  Sat.  i.  ver.  all. 

IMITATED. 

My  lords  the  Jodge*  liogli,  and  yon*re  diunb^d. 

Pope* 

From  writing  the  history  of  lions,  I  lately 
went  off  to  that  of  ants  ;  but  to  my  great  sur« 
prise,  I  find  that  some  of  my  good  readers  have 
taken  this  last  to  be  a  work  of  invention,  which 
was  only  a  plain  narrative  of  matter  of  fact. 
They  will  several  of  them  have  it  that  my  last 
Thursday  and  Friday's  papers  are  full  of  con- 
cealed satire,  and  that  I  have  attacked  people 
in  the  shape  of  pismires,  whom  1  durst  not 
meddle  with  in  the  shape  of  men.  I  must 
confess  that  I  write  with  fear  and  trembling, 
ever  since  that  ingenious  person  the  Examiner, 
in  his  little  pamphlet,  which  was  to  make  way 
for  one  of  his  following  papers,  found  out 
treason  in  the  word  expect. 

But  I  shall  for  the  future  leave  my  friend 
to  manage  the  controversy  in  a  separate  work, 
being  unwilling  to  fill  with  disputes  a  paper 
which  was  undertaken  purely  out  of  good-will 
to  my  countrymen.  I  must  therefore  declare 
that  those  jealousies  and  suspicions,  which  have 
been  raised  in  some  weak  minds,  by  means  of 
the  two  above-mentioned  discourses  concerning 
ants  or  piimires,  are  altogether  groundless. 
There  is  not  an  emmet  in  all  that  whole  nar- 
rative who  is  either  whig  or  tory  ;  and  I  could 
heartily  wish,  that  the  individuals  of  all  parties 
among  us,  had  the  good  of  their  country  at 
heart,  and  endeavoured  to  advance  it  by  the 
same  spirit  of  frugality,  justice,  and  mutual 
benevolence,  as  are  visibly  exercised  by  mem- 
bers of  those  little  commonwealths. 

After  this  short  preface,  I  shall  lay  before 
my  reader  a  letter  or  two  which  occasioned  it* 
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<  MB.  inONSIDK, 

*  1  b«ire  Uid  i^  w«cf  r  with  «  friepd  o(  mi^ 
■feoul  tU*  piyeont  tbai  uiie<i  to  peck  up  the 
com  whieb  balonced  to  the  vhul  I  say  tb^ 
by  these  pig^nsyou  meant  tbe  Palatinetu  He 
will  mtmiM  l^ve  it  tbM  tbey  were  the  Pwteb. 
We  botb  a^ree  tbat  tbe  papcra  upoa  tbe  striofi 
wbicb  frigbted  them  away  were  pamphlets.  Ex- 
aminers, and  tbe  like.  We  heg  yon  wilt  satisfy 
0S  in  this  parciealar,  beeaoae  tbe  we9a»  is  very 
considerable,  and  you  will  vueb  oMige  two  ef 
your 

DAILV  RGAI>£R&' 

•  OLt>  IRON, 

*  Wby  io  rtisty  ?  #«»  yeo  mmir  leave  your 
innaendoes  ?  Do  you  tbink  it  bavd  to  fiadoat 
who  is  tbe  tolfp  io  youp  tast  Tbareday'a  pi^>er? 
Or  can  you  fma^ne  that  tbeaa  nasts  af  atits  is 
such  a  disf^ise,  tbat  the  plainest  reader  aanwat 
see  three  kingdoms  through  it?  The  blowing 
up  of  a  neighbouring  settlement,  where  tii»re 
was  a  race  of  poor  beggarly  ants,  aBder  a  worse 
form  af  government,  is  not  so  difficult  to  he 
explained  as  you  ima^ne.  Dunkirk  is  not  yet 
demolisbad.  Your  ants  are  eneaiiee  to  rain, 
are  tbey !  old  Birmingham :  no  more  of  your 
ants,  if  you  don't  tntaod  to  stir  up  a  nest  of 
hornets. 

•  WILL  WASP.' 

•  DBAR  ttUAADIAN, 

*  CaUtor  in  yaaterdagr  at  a  coflba-hauaa  in 
tbe  elty,  1  saw  a  very  sbavt*  eorpulaot^  flMBgiy 
man  MadlDf  your  paper  about  the  amU.  I  ob- 
sarred  tbat  be  reddened  and  swelled  over  every 
•antewceofit.  After  bavinf  peniaed  it  tbron^ 
owe,  be  laid  it  dawn  npomtbe  table,  called  tbe 
woHMn  of  tbe  caflbe-boaae  to  bia^  and  asked 
ber  in  a  mafittevial  voaea,  if  sba  knew  what 
•be  dM  in  taking  in  aiiab  papeis !  Tbe  woosan 
waa  i»  aocb  a  cotrfuaioa,  tiMt  I  tbongbt  it  a 
pieea  of  ebarity  to  intarpaae  In  bee  behalf,  and 
asked  bhn  arbetber  be  bad  fownd  any  Ibing  in 
it  of  dMgarona  import  f  *'  Sir/'  said  be,  "  it 
is  a  republican  paper  fraoa  ana  ead  to  tbe 
other,  and  if  tbe  author  bad  bit  deterU*'-*He 
bere  grew  to  exeeedtng  eboleric  and  fierce, 
tbat  be  eauU  not  proceed;  till  alter  having 
recovered  bimeel^  be  bud  bit  finger  upon  tbe 
Mtowing  teotenoe,  and  read  it  with  a  veiy 
Hern  volee— *'  TWangb  ante  are  very  knowing, 
f  dODOttaketbemtobeoaajurers:  aAdtbere- 
ftre  tbey  could  not  guess  tbat  I  bad  put  soaie 
com  In  tbat  roonfu  I  pereei ved  for  several  days 
«bat  tbey  wetw  very  maeb  perplexed,  and  went 
a  great  way  t»  fetch  tbeir  provisions.  I  was 
not  willing  for  toosa  tinse  to  make  them  more 
easy :  for  1  bad  a  mbsd  |o  know  whether  tbey 
would  at  last  And  out  tbe  treasure,  and  see  it 
at  a  great  dittanoev  and  whether  snselling  en- 
abled them  to  kno«r  what  is  good  for  their 
nourishment."  Ttien  throwing  tbe  paper  upon 
tbe  table— ^  Sir/'  says  be,  *'  these  thinga  are 
not  to  be  snflbred— 1  would  engage  out  of  this  { 


lanteaee  to  dii^w  np  a«  indietAaot  that*'«*-Ue 
here  \au  bit  vuice  a  second  time  iu  the   ««• 
trenuty  of  hit  raga  i  asid  the  wbele  fosnpriy, 
who  were  idl  of  them  tories,  bunting  out  into  a 
sudden  huigh,  he  threw  dew«  hit  p«nny  ingveac 
wrath,  and  fetirad  with  a  most  fonqidahle  frav^. 
*  Tbis^tlvk  1  thpnght  fit  toacquaintyou  with, 
tbat  yeu  m^  asake  what  una  of  it  you  pleaaa. 
C  only  with  tbkt  yoa  wotdd  topietimet  diversify 
your  papese  with  VAuy  other  piecea  of  oatjurai 
bittocy,  whether  of  insacte  or  aniasak;  this 
haing  a  suhiect  which  tbe  nnost  common  reader 
is  capable  of  understanding,  and  wbicb  it  vety 
diverting  hi  itt  nature;  betidet  tb«t»  it  higUy 
redounds  to  tbe  praise  o(  that  tfeing  who  hat 
inspired  tbe  sevaral  p^rts  of  the  saiwitive  world 
with  such  wonderful  and  diOertn^  kindt  of  in- 
stinct at  enaUe  them  to  provide  for  thent- 
selvei^  and  preserve  tberr  speciet  in  tbsU.  ttabe 
of  existenfe  wherein  I  hey  are  pla^ped.     There 
it  no  par^  concerned  in  speculations  of  this 
nature*  whieb,  instead  of  inflaming  tbote  vm^ 
uatoral  beats  that  prevail  among  u%  aqd  take 
Uf»DMttof  our  tbougbts«  m^  divert  our  minds 
to  sub|ectt  thnt  an  useful,  and  suited  to  ren- 
sonible  ereatumt,    Dittertationt  ol  this  luad 
are  tba  more  proper  for  your  purpota^  as  tb^ 
do  not  re^ie  9My  depth  of  mathematics,  ar 
ai9  previoyt  seienoe  to  qualify  tbe  reader  for 
tba  understanding  of  tbcm.    To  this  1  might 
add,  thnt  It  is  a  shame  (or  men  to  he  igsocant 
ef  these  worlds  of  wonders  wblqb  are  timotnctad 
io  the  midat  of  tbem,  and  not  be  aogwajnted 
with  those  ob^eett  whieb  are  every  where  b^ 
fore  tbeir  eyet»  Tp  which  I  might  further  add, 
tbat  several  are  of  opinion*  there  it  no  other 
use  in  nuuiy  ef  tbeae  creatures  than  to  furnish 
matter  of  eoatemplaiion  and  wonder  to  those 
inbabitantt  of  the  earth,  who  are  its  iMify  qren- 
turet  that  are  capable  of  it. 
MsA>$if, 

'  Your  eonstant  reader^ 

'  and  bumble  servant,' 

After  having  presented  a»y  reader  with  thia 
set  of  lettass*  wbicb  are  all  upon  tbe  same  anb- 
jeet,  I  shall  here  insert  one  thai  has  no  relation 
to  it.  But  it  baa  always  been  my  maxim,  never 
to  refuse  going  out  of  uxy  way  to  do  luiy  honest 
man  a  service,  especially  when  I  have  an  in- 
terest in  it  myself. 

*  MOST  VENERABLE  NESTOR. 

'  As  you  ere  a  person  tbat  very  eminently 
diKbiguisb  yourself  in  tbe  promotion  of  the 
public  good*  I  desire  your  friendship  in  tigin- 
fying  to  tbe  town  what  concerns  the  greatest 
good  of  life,  health.  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  there 
it  in  a  vault  under  the  Exchange  in  Comhill, 
over-against  I\>pe's-bead-alley,  a  parcel  of 
French  wines,  full  of  tbe  seeds  of  good  humour, 
ebeerfolness,  and  friendly  mirth*  I  have  been 
toldy  tbe  learned  of  our  nation  agree,  there  ia 
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iffx  tucb  tbio^  u  bribery  bi  liquovn;  lber«lbre 
I  (kiJl  presume  to  send  jou  of  it,  lest  you 
should  tbiok  it  iaeooisUteiit  with  integrity  to 
recomineiui  what  you  «lo  not  uoderstand  t^ 
experieoci;.  lu  the  meau  time  please  to  insert 
tbit,  that  every  man  mayjud^e  for  himself. 
^y.  *  I  am*  Sir,  8ux> 


No<  J  61 J    Tuesday,  September  16, 171  a. 

•wISOOOlaM  gWMTOM  pCAllU  biMIMtOW 

Ptrs,  m.  IK  T4. 

A  fnoiaa  vtrlM  ^f  »  vlfopow  Mml» 
FureittlhelaMreoMMtoriWiiiiiut  Drytkn, 

Ereftr  principle  that  i»  a  motive  to  g^ood 
ftction?  ought  to  be  eocouri^ed,  since  men  are 
of  tu  different  a  make,  that  the  same  principle 
doe#  not  work  equally  upon  all  minds.  What 
some  men  are  prompted  to  by  oonscieoce,  duty, 
or  religion,  which  are  only  different  names  for 
the  same  thing,  others  are  prompted  to  by 
honour. 

The  sense  of  honour  Is  of  so  floe  and  delicate 
a  nature,  thai  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
mfnds  which  are  naturally  noble,  or  In  such  as 
have  been  cultivated  by  great  examples,  or  a 
refined  education.  This  paper  therefore  is 
ebiefly  desigued  for  those  who  by  means  of  any 
of  these  advantages  are,  or  ought  to  be  actuated 
by  this  glorious  principle. 

But  as  nothing  Is  tnore  pernicious  than  a 
principle  of  action,  when  It  Is  misunderstood, 
I  shatt  consider  honour  with  respect  to  three 
torts  of  men  :  First  of  alt,  with  regard  to  those 
who  have  a  right  notion  of  It:  Secondly,  with 
regard  to  those  who  have  a  mistaken  notion  of 
it:  and  Thirdly,  with  regard  to  those  who 
treat  It  as  chhuericat,  and  turn  It  hito  ridicule. 

In  the  fiist  place,  true  honour,  though  it  be 
a  different  principle  fh>m  t«l|gIon,  Is  that  which 
produces  the  s^me  ell^ts.  I^ie  lines  of  action, 
though  draiVn  firom  different  parts,  terminate 
hi  the  same  point.  Relfgloo  embraces  virtue, 
as  It  is  eivfoined  by  the  laws  of  God ;  honour,  as 
it  it  graceful  and  ornamental  to  human  nature. 
The  religious  man  fSears,  the  man  of  honour 
scorns  to  do  an  ill  action.  The  latter  considers 
vice  as  something  that  is  beneath  bine,  the  other 
as  something  that  is  offensive  to  the  Divine  Be- 
ing. The  one,  as  what  is  unbecoming ;  the  otiier, 
■s  what  U  Ibrbidden.  Thus  Seneca  spealcs  in  the 
imtural  and  genuine  language  of  a  man  of 
honour,  when  lie  decUres,  that  were  there  no 
God  to  see  or  punish  vice,  lie  would  not  com- 
mit :t,  because  it  is  of  so  mean,  so  base,  and  so 
Tilto  a  nature. 

I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  the  d^escrip^ 
tldn  of  honour  in  the  part  of  young  JUba : 

<  lioDoac'A  a  sacred  tie,  the  low  of  king;. 
The  DotHe  mUKTs  dbUncnfehinc  peifectlon, 
TW*  «lil»  sMl  laneMgMMMvlrfiM  wiMK  fr  meeft  Inr, 
4iMH»iyitm  her  actlow  ijhiimM  »»ofc 
lit  9U(hiiwi  to  Iw  vocted,  witb.* Cato, 


In  the  lecoad  place*  we  are  to  consider  thost 
who  liave  mistaken  notions  of  honour.  And 
these  are  sueh  as  establish  any  thing  to  them- 
selves for  a  point  of  honour,  which  is  contrary 
either  to  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  their  country ; 
Who  think  it  more  honourable  to  revenge  tbau 
to  forgive  an  injury  |  who  nvika  no  scruple  of 
telling  a  lie,  but  would  put  any  man  to  death 
that  accuses  them  of  it ;  who  are  more  careful 
to  guard  their  reputation  by  their  courage,  than 
by  their  virtue.  True  fortitude  is  indeed  so 
becoming  in  human  nature,  that  he  who  wants 
it  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  a  man  ;  but  we 
find  several  who  to  much  abuse  tliis  notion, 
that  they  place  the  whole  idea  of  lioiiour  in  a 
kind  of  brtoal  courage ;  by  whiob  means  we 
have  had  jaary  among  us  who  have  called 
tbeasaelvea  men  of  honour,  that  woukf  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  a  gibbet.  In  a  word«  the 
man  who  sacrifices  any  duty  of  a  reasonable 
creature  to  a  prevailing  mode  or  fashion,  who 
looks  upon  any  thing  as  honourable  that  is  dis- 
pleasing to  bis  Maker,  or  destructive  to  society, 
wbe  thinks  bUaself  obliged  by  tlus  principle 
to  the  practice  of  sooie  virtues  and  not  of 
others,  is  by  no  means  to  be  rtckMncd  amuBg 
true  men  of  lioonur. 

Titnogenea  was  a  lively  instance  of  one  a«- 
tuated  by  £»lse  honour^  Timofeaaa  would 
smile  at  a  man's  jest  who  rkiicuied  bia  Maker, 
and  at  the  same  time  run  a  man  through  tbe 
body  that  spoke  iU  of  lus  friend.  Timogcuee 
would  have  seemed  to  have  betrayed  a  seorvt 
that  was  intrusted  with  him»  though  the  fate 
of  his  country  depended  upon  tbe  discovery  of 
it^  'I'imogenes  took  away  the  liCt  of  a  young 
(eUow  Im  a  duel,  for  having  spoken  ill  of  Be- 
linda, a  lady  whom  he  himself  bed  seduced  in 
her  youth,  and  betrayed  into  want  and  igoe- 
miay*  To  close  bia  eb«racter»  Timogenes,  after 
having  ruined  several  poet  tradesmen  a  fomiliet 
who  had  trusled  him^  sold  his  estate  to  satisfy 
bis  cfeditora;  but»  lilie  a  man  of  honour,  die* 
posed  of  all  the  money  he  could  maiba  of  it,  in 
tbe  paying  off  his  play  debts,  or  to  speak  in  hm 
own  language,  hit  debts  of  honour. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  to  consider  tlmae 
persons,  who  treat  this  principle  as.  ckiiai«rlcaW 
and  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Men  wlux  are  pe^ 
fessedly  of  no  honour,  are  of  a  more  proAigate 
and  abandoned  nature  than  even  those  who  ase 
actuated  by  false  notiena  of  it«  as  there  is 
mere  hopes  of  a  heretic  than  of  an  atheist. 
These  sons  of  infamy  consider  honour  with  old 
Sypbax,  in  the  play  before-mentioneil,  as  a  fine 
imaginary  notion  that  leads  astray  young  un- 
eaperienced  men,  and  draws  them  into  real 
mischiefs,  while  they  are  engaged  in  the  pur» 
suits  of  a  shadow.  These  are  generally  pertons 
who„  in  Shakspeare's  phrase,  *  ase  worn  and 
hackneyed  in  tbe  ways  of  men  ;'  whose  imagi- 
nations are  grown  callous,  and  liave  lost  all 
tftiote  delkuite  sentimenu  whieb  are  Batumi  to 
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mhidi  that  are  innocent  and  tindepraved.  Socfa 
oKl  battered  miscreantt  ridicule  every  tbin^  ai 
romantic  that  cc^mei  in  competition  with  their 
present  interest,  and  treat  those  persons  as 
risionaries,  who  dare  stand  up  in  a  corrupt 
age  for  what  has  not  its  immediate  reward 
joined  to  it.  The  talents,  interest,  or  experience 
of  such  men,  make  them  very  often  useful  in 
all  parties,  and  at  all  times.  But  whatever 
wealth  and  dimities  they  may  arrive  at,  they 
ou|^t  to  consider,  that  every  one  stands  as  a 
blot  in  the  annals  of  his  country  who  arrives 
at  the  temple  of  honour  by  any  other  way  than 
through  that  of  virtue.  t> 


No.  16t.l  f^edmeadmf,  September  16, 1715. 

ProfNinin  boc  ok  pnidenUv,  coudlUre  slbi  aniinot 
boalMm,  et  sd  noi  mm  adjongere.  Cicero, 

The  aft  of  pnidenoe  Ik*  in  gaioing  the  cHeeni  of  the 
world,  and  torniug  it  to  a  roan*!  own  advantage. 

I  WAS  the  other  day  in  company  at  my  lady 
Lixard's,  when  there  came  in  among  us  their 
cousin  Tom,  who  it  one  of  those  country  squires 
that  set  up  for  plain  honest  gentlemen  who 
speak  their  minds.  Tom  to  in  short  a  lively 
impudent  clown,  and  has  wit  enough  to  have 
maide  him  a  pleasant  companion,  had  it  been 
polished  and  rectified  by  good  manners.  Tom 
had  not  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  us 
before  be  set  every  one  in  the  company  a 
blushing,  by  some  blunt  question,  or  unlucky 
observation.  He  asked  the  Sparkler  if  her  wit 
bad  yet  got  her  a  husband  ;  and  told  her  eldest 
stoter  she  looked  a  little  wan  under  the  eyes, 
and  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  look  about  her, 
if  she  did  not  design  to  lead  apes  in  the  other 
world.  The  good  lady  Lixard,  who  suffers 
more  than  her  daughters  oil  such  an  occasion, 
desired  her  cousin  Thomas  with  a  smile,  not 
to  be  so  severe  on  bis  relations  ;  to  which  the 
booby  replied,  with  a  rude  country  laugh,  *  If 
1  be  not  mistaken,  aunt,  3rou  were  a  mother  at 
fifteen,  and  why  do  you  expect  that  your 
daughters  should  be  maids  till  five-and-twenty !' 
1  endeavoured  to  divert  the  discourse ;  when 
without  taking  notice  of  what  I  s^id,  *  Mr. 
ironside,'  says  he,  *  you  fill  my  cousins'  heads 
with  your  fine  notions,  as  you  call  them;  can 
you  teach  them  to  make  a  pudding  ?*  I  must 
confess  be  put  me  out  of  countenance  with  his 
rustic  raillery,  so  that  I  made  some  excuse, 
and  left  the  room. 

This  fellow's  behaviour  made  me  reflect  on 
the  usefulness  of  complaisance,  to  make  all 
conversation  agreeable.  This,  though  in  itself 
it  l)e  scarce  reckoned  in  the  number  of  moral 
virtues,  is  that  which  g^^^  <^  lustre  to  every 
talent  a  man  can  be  possessed  of.  It  was  Plato's 
advice  to  an  unpolished  writer,  that  he  should 
sacrifice  to  the  Graces.    In  the  same  manner 


I  wooU  adrite  every  nuui  of  leainin^,  who 
would  not  appear  in  the  world  a  mere  scfaolair 
or  phikMopher,  to  make  himself  osaster  of  the 
social  virtue  which  I  have  here  mentioned. 

Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable, 
an  eqoid  agreeable,  and  an  inferior  acceptable* 
It  smooths  distinction,  sweetens  conversatioB, 
and  makes  every  one  in  the  company  pleased 
with  himself.  It  produces  good  natare  ami 
mutual  benevolence,  encourages  the  timofoos, 
sooths  the  turbulent,  huaianiaes  the  fierce^  aad 
distingutsbes  a  society  of  civiliied  persona  fru» 
a  confusion  of  savages.  In  a  wofd,  coaiplaisanee 
is  a  virtue  that  blends  all  orders  of  naen  to- 
gether in  a  friendly  intereourae  of  words  and 
actions,  and  is  suited  to  that  equality  in  bnoMD 
nature  which  every  one  ought  to  consider,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  order  and  t 
of  the  world. 

If  we  could  kwk  into  the  secret  anguiah  and 
afilicttun  of  every  nsan's  heart,  we  should  often 
find  that  more  of  it  arises  from  little  iokag^ary 
distresses,  such  as  checks,  frowns,  oontnulie- 
tions,  expressions  of  contempt,  and  (srhat 
Shakspeare  reckons  among  other  evils  under 
the  sun) 

*  Hie  proQd  nun's  contmndy. 

The  inaitlroce  of  oflk«,  and  the  spnraa 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  uhci,' 

than  from  the  more  real  pains  and  cahrniities 
of  life.  The  only  method  to  remove  these 
imaginary  distresses  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  human  life,  would  be  the  universal  practice 
of  such  an  ingenuous  complaisance  as  I  have 
been  here  describing,  which,  as  it  is  a  vtrtuc^ 
may  be  defined  to  be,  '  a  constant  endeavour 
to  please  those  whom  we  converse  with,  to  far 
as  we  may  do  it  innocently.'  I  shall  here  add, 
that  I  know  nothing  so  effectual  to  raise  a 
man's  fortune  as  complaisance ;  which  reeoou 
mends  more  to  the  favour  of  the  great,  than 
wit,  knowledge,  or  any  other  talent  whatsoever. 
I  find  this  consideration  very  prettily  illustrated 
by  a  little  wild  Arabian  tale,  which  I  shall 
here  abridge,  .for  the  sake  of  my  reader,  wJter 
having  again  warned  him,  that  I  do  not  recom- 
mend to  him  suck  an  impertinent  or  vicious 
complaisance  as  is  not  consistent  with  honour 
and  integrity. 

'  Schacabac  being  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
and  having  eat  nothing  for  two  days  together, 
made  a  visit  to  a  noble  barmecide  in  Peraia, 
who  was  very  hospitable,  but  withal  a  pvat 
humorist.  The  barmecide  was  sitting  at  bit 
table  that  seemed  ready  covered  for  an  enter 
tainment.  Upon  hearing  Schacabac's  com- 
plaint, he  desired  him  to  sit  down  and  fall  on. 
He  then  gave  him  an  empty  plate,  and  asked 
him  how  he  liked  his  rice  soup.  Schacabac^ 
who  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  resolved  to  comply 
with  the  barmecide  in  all  hto  humours,  told 
him  it  was  admirabley  and  at  the  same  thne, 
in  imitation  of  the  other,  Bfted  up  tba  tmptf 
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ipoon  to  bis  mouth  with  ^reat  pletsure.  The 
6arinecide  then  asked  biro  if  be  ever  saw  whiter 
bread  ?  Schacabac,  who  saw  Deitber  bread  Dor 
meat,  **  if  I  did  oot  like  it,  you  may  be  sure," 
says  he,  *'  I  should' oot  eat  so  heartily  of  it." 
"  You  oblige  me  mightily,"  replied  the  bar- 
roecide,  *'  pray  let  me  help  you  to  this  leg  of  a 
goose."  Schacabac  reached  out  his  plate,  and 
received  nothing  on  it  with  great  cheerfulness. 
As  he  was  eating  very  heartily  on  tbb  ima- 
ginary goose,  and  crying  up  the  sauce  to  the 
skies,  the  barmecide  desired  him  to  keep  a 
comer  of  his  stomach  for  a  roasted  lamb  fed 
with  pistachio  nuts,  and  after  having  called  for 
it,  as  though  it  had  really  been  served  up, 
**  here  is  a  dish,"  says  be,  "  that  you  will  see 
at  nobody's  table  but  my  own."  Schacabac 
was  wonderfully  delighted  with  the  taste  of  it, 
'*  which  is  like  nothing,"  says  he,  **  1  ever  eat 
before."  Several  other  nice  dishes  were  served 
up  in  idea,  which  both  of  them  commended, 
and  feasted  on  after  the  same  manner.  This 
was  followed  by  an  invisible  dessert,  no  part  of 
which  delighted  Schacabac  so  much  as  a  cer- 
tain loseiige,  which  the  barmecide  told  him 
was  a  sweet-meat  of  his  own  invention.  Scha- 
cabac at  length  being  courteously  reproached 
by  the  barmecide,  that  he  had  no  stomach, 
and  that  he  eat  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time 
being  tired  with  moving  his  jaws  up  and  down 
to  no  purpose,  desired  to  be  excused,  for  that 
really  he  was  so  full  he  could  not  eat  a  bit 
more.  '*  Come  then,**  says  the  barmecide, 
'*  the  cloth  shall  be  removed,  and  you  shall 
taste  of  my  wines,  which  I  may  say,  without 
vanity,  are  the  best  in  Persia."  He  then  filled 
both  their  glasses  out  of  an  empty  decanter. 
Schacabac  would  have  excused  himself  from 
drinking  so  much  at  onee,  because  be  said  he 
was  a  little  quarrelsome  in  his  liquor ;  however, 
being  prest  to  it,  he  pretended  to  take  it  oflP, 
having  beforehand  praised  the  colour,  and  af- 
terwards the  flavour.  Being  plied  with  two 
or  three  other  imaginary  bumpers  of  different 
wines,  equally  delicious,  and  a  little  vexed  with 
this  fantastic  treat,  he  pretended  to  grow  flus- 
tered, and  gave  the  barmecide  a  good  box  on 
the  ear,  but  immediately  recovering  himself, 
'*  Sir,"  says  he,  "  1  beg  ten  thousand  pardons, 
but  I  told  you  before,  that  it  was  my  misfortune 
to  be  quarrelsome  in  my  drink."  The  bar- 
mecide could  not  but  smile  at  the  humour  of 
bis  guest,  and,  instead  of  being  angry  at  him, 
**  I  find,"  says  he,  '*  thou  art  a  complaisant 
fellow,  and  deservest  to  be  entertained  in  my 
house.  Since  thou  canst  accommodate  thyself 
to  my  humour,  we  will  now  eat  together  in 
good  earnest."  Upon  which,  calling  for  his 
supper,  the  rice  soup,  the  goose,  the  pistachio 
lamb,  the  several  other  nice  dishes,  with  the 
dessert,  the  losenges,  and  all  the  variety  of 
Persian  wines,  were  served  up  successively,  one 
after  another :  and  Schacabisc  was  feasted  in 


reality  with  those  very  things  which  be  had 
before  been  entertained  with  in  imagination.* 


No.  165.]  Thursday,  September  17,  1713. 

miMrom  «tt  alicol  vivere  qaadri 

Juv.  Sat.  V.  S. 
How  wretched  be,  by  cruel  fortnne  croat. 
Who  never  dloes  bnt  at  another*!  cote. 

Wbbn  I  am  disposed  to  give  myself  a  day's 
rest,  I  ortler  the  Uon  to  be  opened,  and  search 
into  that  magasioe  of  intelligence  for  such 
letters  as  are  to  my  purpose.  The  first  I  looked 
into  comes  to  me  from  one  who  is  chaplain  to 
a  great  family.  He  treats  himself  in  the  be- 
ginning of  it,  after  such  a  manner,  as  I  am 
persuaded  no  man  of  sense  would  treat  him. 
Even  the  lawyer  and  the  physician  to  a  man 
of  quality,  expect  to  be  used  like  gentlemen, 
and  much  more  may  any  one  of  so  superior 
a  profession.  I  am  by  no  means  for  encou- 
raging that  dispute,  whether  the  chaplain  or 
the  master  of  the  bouse  be  the  betur  man, 
and  the  more  to  be  respected,  llie  two  learned 
authors,  doctor  Hickes  and  Mr.  Collier,  to 
whom  1  might  add  several  others,  are  to  be 
excused,  if  they  have  carried  the  point  a  little 
too  high  in  favour  of  the  chaplain,  since  in  so 
corrupt  an  age  as  that  we  live  in,  the  popular 
opinion  runs  so  far  into  the  other  extreme. 
The  only  controversy,  between  the  patron  and 
the  chaplain,  ought  to  be,  which  should  pro- 
mote the  good  designs  and  interests  of  each 
other  most,  and  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is 
the  happiest  circumstance  in  a  great  estate  or 
title,  that  it  qualifies  a  man  for  choosing  out 
of  such  a  learned  and  valuable  body  of  men  as 
that  of  the  English  clergy,  a  friend,  a  spiritual 
guide,  and  a  companion.  The  letter  I  have 
received  from  one  of  this  order,  is  as  follows : 

*  MR.  GUARDIAN, 

*  I  hope  you  will  not  only  indulge  me  in  the 
liberty  of  two  or  three  questions,  but  also  in 
the  solution  of  them. 

*  I  have  had  the  honour  many  years  of  being 
chaplain  to  a  noble  family,  and  of  being  ac- 
counted the  highest  servant  in  the  house, 
either  out  of  respect  to  my  cloth,  or  because 
I  lie  in  the  uppermost  garret. 

'  Whilst  my  old  lord  lived,  his  table  was  al- 
ways adorned  with  useful  learning  and  innocent 
mirth,  as  wejl  as  covered  with  plenty.  I.  was 
not  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  furniture  fit  only 
to  sanctify  and  garnish  a  feast,  but  treated  as  a 
gentleman,  and  generally  desired  to  fill  up  the 
conversation  an  hour  after  I  had  done  my  duty. 
But  now  my  young  lord  is  come  to  the  estate, 
I  find  I  am  looked  upon  as  a  eeneor  morum. 
an  obstacle  to  mirth  and  talk,  and  suffered  td 
retire  constantly  with  **  Prosperity  to  ttoe 
church**  in  my  mouth.   I  declare  solemnly,  sir. 
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that  1  bav6  h^iurd  iiothili|gf  from  all  the  tint 
^nUemen  who  vUil  ut,  more  remarkable,  fbr 
half  a  year,  tbao  that  one  youog  lord  was  teveii 
timet  dnmk  at  Genoa,  and  another  had  an 
affair  with  a  famous  courtesan  at  Venice.  I 
have  lately  taken  the  liberty  to  stay  three  or 
four  rounds  beyond  the  ohnvcii,  to  see  what 
topics  of  discourse  they  went  upon,  but  to  my 
l^at  surprise,  have  hardly  heard  a  word  all 
the  time  besides  the  toasts.  Then  they  all  stare 
fall  In  my  I^Me,  and  ahow  aM  the  actiana  of 
uaeasinaes  tiU  I  am  fone»  Imwedfaitrly  upon 
my  depaiture,  to  uae  the  words  in  an  old  oo- 
mady,  **  I  Und  by  the  nuiee  they  asalta,  that 
they  iMd  a  mind  to  be  prtvate."  I  am  at  a 
lose  to  imagine  e^bat  eomrertation  they  haae 
among  one  another,  whieb  I  may  net  be  present 
at(  eiaee  I  love  innoeent  mirth  as  muofa  as 
any  of  them,  and  am  shoekad  with  no  feeedoms 
nimteoeTer,  which  are  ooiieislent  with  Chris* 
tianlty.  I  have,  with  maoh  ado,  maintained 
ny  poet  hitherto  at  the  dessert,  and  every  day 
eiKt  tart  in  the  faoe  of  my  patron  {  but  bow 
long  1  shall  be  invested  #itb  this  priviligc  I 
do  net  know.  Por  the  eervanta,  wlm  do  not 
see  me  supported  as  1  was  in  my  old  lord's  tioM, 
beigia  to  brueh  veQf  iamiliarly  by  me,  and 
tbruit  aalde  my  cbalf  when  they  eet  thaeweet- 
meats  on  the  table.  I  have  been  bom  and 
educated  a  rentleman,  and  deelfc  yon  will 
make  the  public  sensible,  that  the  Chrieilan 
priesthood  was  never  thoagbt,  in  any  ag«  or 
country,  to  debase  the  man  who  is  a  mombar 
of  it.  Among  the  great  eervicel  wbiab  year 
neefbl  papers  d«il)r  do  to  nsligton>  tbit  perliaps 
wUi  not  be  the  leaet,  and  ertU  lay  a  vavy  great 
oMigatfon  an  tour  ^mkiiowii  eervant, 

•  VEKERABLfc  NEftTOR. 
'  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  your  paper 
of  the  seventh  instant,  in  which  you  recom- 
mend the  study  of  useful  knowledge  to  women 
of  qaalky  ar  lertunek  I  have  siaee  that  met 
witb  a  vary  elegant  peam>  written  by  the  fa- 
mous sir  Thomas  More.  It  is  hworibed  to  a 
Fine  wbo auM'tban aeekiug out  a  wife ; 


Gravis,  mdestave 
Vi^tt  comes  tuae; 
S^uB  docta  parvulos 
Docebit,  et  tuos 
Cum  lacte  literas 
Olim  nepotulos. 
Jam  te  Juvavertt 
Viros  relinquere, 
Doctarque  eonjugis 
SInu  qutescere : 
Durti  grata  te  fovet ; 
Mauuque  mobili 
]>um  plectr;!  personat ; 
Et  voce  (tjui  nee  est, 
Progne,  sororctils 
Tn«B  suavh>r) 
Amoe^na  cantillat, 
Apollo  qus  velit 
Audire  carmine. 
Jam  te  juvaverit 
Sermone  blandulo 
Docto  tamen,  dies 
Noctett|Ue  ducere ; 
Notare  verbula 
Mellitta,  maximia 
Non  absque  gratiis, 
Ab  ore  mellea 
Semper  lluentia: 
Quibiis  coCrceat, 
Si  quando  te  levet 
Inane  gaudiom  i 


fiaibae  le^vaHt, 
Si  quando  depnoM* 
Te  mcBTor  anahia. 
Cenabit  in  quliraa 
Sum  ma  eloquenti»» 
Jan.  eum  oaMiiuan  i^ravi 
Rennn  Scientia. 
Talem  oliro  ego  patcoi 
Bt  vatisOipbel 
Pnisee  coo)og«m( 
Nee  unquam  ab  isfcrta 
CurAsset  fmprobo 
Lahore  foeminam 
Refertv  nieticain  ; 
Talemque  cre^mua 
Nasonb  tnelyt»fn. 
Quae  vel  patretn  i|iieat 
iCquare  earmina, 
Fuitse  Aliam : 
Talemque  tuepicor 
(Qui  nulla  dmrior 
Unquam  ftiit  pa!tt%. 
Quo  nemo  doetior) 
Fttisse  Tuttfatt  t 
Tallsque,  qnm  teAH 
Oracehos  duoe,  felt ; 
Qum  qooi  toHt,  bcnui 
Inatruiit  artibos; 
Nee  pfofint  miona 
Maglitnk,    cittam     pa^ 
tent." 


^  The  sei^e  of  this  elegant  deicriptkm  h  at 
follows : 

*'  May  you  meet  with  a  wife  who  b  not  al- 
ways stupidly  silent,  not  always  prattHng  non- 
sense !  May  she  be  learned.  If  poesible,  or  at 
least  capable  of  being  made  so !  A  woman  thns 
accomplished  will  he  alwayt  drawing  sentences 
and  maxims  of  virtue  oat  of  the  beet  authors 
of  antiquity.  She  will  l)e  herself  In  all  change* 
of  fortune,  neither  blown  up  tn  prospefl^, 
nor  broken  with  adversity.  Tou  Will  find  in 
her  an  even,  cheerful,  good-humoured  fHend, 
and  an  agreeabla  companion  for  Uf^.  She  will 
infuse  knowledge  into  your  children  with  their 
milk,  and  fkiom  their  iofkncv  train  tb«iti  ni>  (a 
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hare  recovered  a  foolish  bride?  Such  was  the 
daug^bter  of  Ovid,  who  was  his  rival  in  poetry. 
Such  was  TuUia,  as  she  is  celebrated  by  the 
most  learned  and  the  most  fond  of  fathers. 
And  such  was  the  mother  of  the  two  Gracchi, 
who  is  no  less  famous  for  having  been  their 
instructor,  than  their  parent." '  S3> 


No.  164.]    Friday,  September  18, 171S. 

simill  fIrondetcU  virga  meullok 

Firr.  £o.vi.  144. 
The  tame  rich  metal  ^itten  <m  the  tree. 

An  eminent  prelate  of  our  church  observes, 
that '  there  is  no  way  of  writing  so  proper  for 
the  refining  and  polishing  a  language,  as  the 
translating  of  books  into  it,  if  be  who  under- 
takes it  has  a  competent  skill  of  the  one  tongue, 
and  is  a  master  of  the  other.  When  a  man 
writes  bis  own  thoughts,  the  heat  of  his  fancy, 
and  the  quickness  of  his  mind,  carry  him  so 
much  after  the  notions  themselves,  that  for 
the  most  part  he  is  too  warm  to  judge  of  the 
aptness  of  words,  and  the  justness  of  figures  ; 
so  that  he  either  neglects  these  too  much,  or 
overdoes  them :  but  when  a  man  translates,  he 
has  none  of  these  heats  about  him ;  and- there- 
fore the  French  took  no  ill  method,  when  they 
intended  to  reform  and  beautify  their  language, 
in  setting  their  best  writers  on  work  to  trans- 
late the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  into  it.'  Thus 
fiir  this  learned  prelate. 

And  another,  lately  deceased,  tells  us,  that 
'  the  way  of  leaving  verbal  translations,  and 
chiefly  regarding  the  sense  and  genius  of  the 
author,  was  scarce  heard  of  In  England  before 
this  present  age.' 

As  for  the  difficulty  of  translating  well,  every 
one,  I  believe,  must  allow  my  lord  Roscommon 
to  be  in  the  right,  when  he  says, 

Tls  trnc,  composing  ii  the  nobler  put. 

But  good  translation  is  no  easy  art : 

For  tho'  materials  have  long  since  been  fonnd. 

Yet  both  jronr  Amcy,  and  ynor  hands  are  bovnd ; 

And  by  improving  wliat  was  writ  before. 

Invention  labours  less,  bat  Jodgmeui  more.' 

Dryden  judiciously  remarks,  that '  a  translator 
i^  to  make  his  author  appear  as  charming  as 
possibly  he  can,  provided  he  maintains  bis 
character,  and  makes  him  not  unlike  himself.' 
And  a  too  close  and  servile  imitation,  which 
the  same  poet  calls  '  treading  on  the  heels  of 
an  author,'  is  deservedly  laughed  at  by  sir  John 
Denham ;  *  I  conceive  it,'  says  be,  *  a  vulgar 
error  in  translating  poets,  to  affect  being^K# 
interpres.  Let  that  care  be  with  them  who 
deal  in  matters  of  fact,  or  matters  of  faith ;  but 
whosoever  aims  at  it  in  poetry,  as  he  attempts 
what  is  net  required,  so  shall  he  never  peiw 
form  what  he  attempU ;  for  it  is  not  his  busi- 
ness alone  to  translate  language  into  language, 
bnt  poesy  into  poesy ;  and  poesy  is  of  so  subtle 


a  spirit,  that  in  pouring  out  of  one  language 
into  another,  it  will  all  evaporate,  and  if  a  new 
spirit  is  not  added  in  the  transfuskin,  there 
will  remain  nothing  but  a  caput  nun-tuum, 
there  being  certain  graces  and  happinesses 
peculiar  to  every  language,  which  give  life  and 
eneigy  to  the  words ,  and  whosoever  offers  at 
verbal  translation,  shall  have  the  misfortune 
of  that  young  traveller,  who  lost  bis  own  lan- 
guage abroad,  and  brought  home  no  other  in- 
stead of  it.  For  the  graee  of  the  Latin  will  btf 
lost  by  being  turned  into  English  words,  and 
the  grace  of  the  English  by  being  turned  into 
the  Latin  phrase.' 

After  this  collection  of  authorities  out  of 
some  of  our  greatest  English  writers,  I  shall 
present  my  reader  with  a  translation,  in  which 
the  author  has  conformed  bimselfto  the  opi-  . 
nion  of  these  great  men.  The  beauty  of  the 
translation  is  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to 
the  public,  without  acquainting  them  that  the 
translator  is  Mr.  Eusden  of  Cambridge :  who 
obliged  them  in  the  Guardian  of  August  the 
sixth,  with  the  Court  of  Venus  out  of  the  same 
Latin  poet,  which  was  highly  applauded  by  the 
best  judges  in  performances  of  this  nature. 

The  Speech  qf  Pluto  to  wroserpifie,  from  the 
second  hook  of  her  Rape,  by  Claudian, 

*  Cease,  cease,  Mr  nymph,  td  lavish  precious  tears. 
And  discompose  your  sool  with  airy  ficars. 
Loolt  on  Sicilians  feliu^ring  cotnts  with  scorn ; 
A  nobler  sceptre  shall  that  hand  adorn. 
Imperial  pomp  shall  sooth  a  geo'roos  pride ; 
The  bridegroom  never  will  disgrace  the  bride. 
IfyoQ  above  terrestrial  thrones  aspire. 
From  heaven  I  spring,  and  Saturn  was  my  sire* 
The  power  of  Pinto  stretches  all  aroand, 
Uncircumscrib'd  by  nature's  utmost  bound ; 
Where  matter  mould'riug  dies,  where  forms  decay 
Thro*  the  vast  tradcless  void  extends  my  sway. 
Mark  not  with  monmftil  eyes  the  (kintiog  light. 
Nor  tremble  at  this  interval  of  night ; 
A  fliirer  scene  shall  open  to  your  view. 
An  earth  more  verdant,  and  a  heaven  more  blue ; 
Another  Phoebus  gilds  those  happy  skies. 
And  other  stars,  witb  purer  flames,  arise. 
There  chaste  adorers  shall  their  praises  join, 
And  with  tlie  dtoicest  gifts  enrich  your  sltrine. 
The  blissful  climes  no  change  of  ages  knew. 
The  golden  flrst  began,  and  still  is  new. 
That  golden  age  your  worid  a  while  could  boast. 
Rut  here  it  flonrish'd  and  was  never  lost. 
Perpetual  cephyrs  breatlie  thro'  fragrant  bowers ; 
And  painted  meads  smile  with  unbidden  flowers ; 
Flow'ra  or  Immortal  Uoom  and  various  hue ; 
No  rival  sweets  in  your  own  Enna  grew. 
In  tlie  receu  of  a  cool  sylvan  glade 
A  monarch4ree  prnjecu  no  vulgar  shade. 
Encumber'd  with  their  wealth,  the  branches  bend. 
And  golden  apples  to  their  reach  descend. 
Spare  not  the  fimit,  but  pluck  the  blooming  ore. 
The  yellow  harvest  will  increase  the  more. 
But  I  too  long  on  trifling  themes  explain. 
Nor  speak  th*  nnbonnded  glories  of  your  relfftt. 
Whole  nature  owns  your  pow'r :  Whate'er  have  birtk 
And  live,  and  move  o'er  all  the  fiice  of  earth ; 
Or  III  old  Ocean's  mighty  caverns  sleep. 
Or  sportive  roll  along  the  fttamy  deep; 
Or  on  stiff  pinions  airy  journeys  take 
Or  cut  the  floating  stream  or  stagnant  lake : 
In  vain  they  labour  to  preserve  their  breath 
And  soon  fall  victims  to  vow  subject,  DeaOi* 
2  H 
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Unaambcr'd  uiompbt  twUi  lo  yon  be  brtact, 

ll»U  I  gud  lefli  oi  alt  Mbhinary  Itilngt  I 

Eniplrcai  .Ui.it  tUk  •bore*  here  the  afain, 

Aud  wurlds  nnpeoplod  crowd  tb'  ElysUn  plain. 

The  rkh,  tic  pixir,  the  iiion;irch,  and  tlie  alave» 

Know  no  m\  ciior  hononre  in  the  fi^Tv. 

rroud  lymnLt  uic«,  aud  ianrei'd  cbielb  dull  oome, 

Aud  kuerl,  and  frvmbliBg  wait  fnm  yoa  tbeir  d<'Om. 

]  tie  Uupioas,  (orc'd,  aball  then  their  crimes  riisduac, 

And  see  pj)3t  pleanrcs  teem  with  fotare  woes ; 

Deplore  in  darkocss  your  impanial  sway, 

Wliite  iputieas  sonis  ei^oy  tlie  fields  of  dny. 

Whcu  rlp^  for  second  birth,  tiie  dvad  shall  8tan<l, 

III  sblv'rint  throngs  on  tkc  Lethean  strand, 

'Hut  sbai.e  whodi  yoo  approve  sbaU  6rx  be  brought 

To  qoaff  oblivion  I41  the  pteadng  drauKht, 

WItose  tliread  of  life,  just  span,  yoa  wooid  rcm-w, 

Bot  nod,  and  Clotho  shall  rewind  th<*  clue. 

Let  00  dlstmst  of  power  your  Joys  abate. 

Speak  what  yoa  wish,  and  what  >na  speak  is  Uit. 

The  raviflher  thus  sooth'd  tl»e  weeping  ftiir, 
And  cbeck'd  tlie  fhry  of  his  steeds  with  care : 
Poaseased  of  beaoty^  charms,  be  calmly  rode, 
And  love  first  soften'd  the  relentless  god.' 
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Cn-ccJL 


It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  a  coxcomb 
at  the  head  of  a  family.  He  scatters  iofection 
through  the  whole  hotise.  His  wife  antl  children 
have  always  their  eyes  upon  him ;  if  they  have 
more  ^iise  than  himself,  they  are  out  of  coun- 
tenance for  him ;  if  less,  they  submit  their 
understandings  to  him,  and  make  daily  im- 
provements in  folly  and  impertinence.  I  have 
been  very  often  secretly  concerned,  when  I  have 
seen  a  circle  of  pretty  children  cramped  in 
their  natural  parts,  aud  prattling  even  below 
themselves,  while  they  are  talking  after  a 
couple  of  silly  parents.  The  dulness  of  a  father 
often  extinguishes  a  genius  in  the  son,  or  gives 
such  a  wrong  cast  to  his  mind  ais  it  is  hard 
for  him  ever  to  wear  off.  In  short,  where  the 
bead  of  a  family  is  weak,  you  hear  the  repeti- 
tions of  his  insipid  pleasantries,  shallow  con- 
ceits, and  topical  points  of  mirth,  in  every 
member  of  it.  His  table,  his  fire-side,  bis 
parties  of  diversion,  are  all  of  them  so  many 
ftanding  scenes  of  folly. 

This  is  one  reason  why  1  would  the  more 
recommend  the  improvements  of  the  mind  to 
tny  female  readers,  that  a  family  may  have  a 
double  chance  tor  it;  and  if  it  meets  with 
weakness  in  one  of  the  beads,  may  have  it 
made  ap  in  the  other.  It  is  indeed  an  un- 
happy circumstance  in  a  fiamily,  where  the 
wife  bas  more  knowledge  than  the  husband ; 
but  it  is  better  it  should  be  so,  than  that  there 
should  be  no  knowledge  in  the  whole  house.  It 
is  highly  expedient  that  at  leafft  one  of  the  per* 
sons,  who  sits  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  should  give 
an  example  of  good  sense  to  those  who  are  un- 
der Ihem  in  these  little  (k>m«6tic  governments. 

If  folly  is  of  ill  consequence  in  the  head  of  a 
family,  vice  is  much  more  so,  as  it  is  of  a  ooore 


pemickMis  and  of  a  mor*  contagious  upturn. 
When  the  master  is  a  profligate^  the  r»ke  runa 
tbrotigh  the  boose.  You  hear  the  soni  talkii^ 
loosely,  and  swearing  after  the  father,  aad  sc!e 
the  daughters  either  familiarized  to  bis  dis- 
course, or  every  moment  blushing  for  him. 

The  very  footman  will  be  a  fine  geutlemaa 
in  his  master's  way.  He  improves  by  his  table- 
talk,  and  repeats  in  the  kitchen  what  be  learsss 
in  the  parlour,  invest  him  with  the  saone  title 
aud  ornaments,  and  you  would  scarce  ki»ow  bias 
from  his  lord.  He  practises  the  same  oatbs, 
the  same  ribaldry,  the  same  way  of  joking. 

It  is  therefore  of  very  great  concern  to  a 
family,  that  the  rukr  of  it  should  be  wise  and 
virtuous.  The  first  of  these  qualifications  dof9 
not  indeed  lie  within  bis  power;  but  tbougfa  a 
man  cannot  abstain  from  being  weak,  be  may 
from  beiiig  vicious.  It  is  in  his  power  to  gWe 
a  good  example  of  modesty,  of  temperance*^  of 
frugality,  of  religion,  and  of  all  other  virtiaes* 
which  though  the  greatest  ornaments  of  buosaa 
nature,  may  be  put  in  practice  by  meu  of  tbe 
most  ordinary  capacities. 

As  wisdom  and  virtue  are  tbe  proper  quali- 
fications in  the  master  of  a  house,  if  be  is  not 
accomplished  in  both  of  them,  it  is  much  bettsr 
that  he  should  be  deficient  in  tbe  former  thasi 
in  the  latter,  since  the  consequences  of  vioa 
are  of  an  infinitely  more  dangerous  nature 
than  those  of  folly. 

When  I  read  the  histories  that  are  lf*ft  us  of 
Pythagoras,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the 
extraordinary  influence  which  that  great  philo- 
sopher, who  was  an  illustriotis  pattern  of  virtue 
aud  wisdom,  had  on  his  private  family.  Tha 
excellent  man,  after  having  perfected  himself  in 
the  learning  of  his  own  country,  travelled  into 
all  the  known  part«  of  (he  world,  on  purpuse 
to  converse  with  the  most  learned  men  of  every 
place;  hy  which  means. he  gleaned  up  all  tb« 
knowled$;e  of  the  age,  and  is  still  admired  by 
the  greatest  men  of  the  present  times  as  a 
prodigy  of  science.  His  wife  Theaiio  wrote 
several  books,  and  after  bis  death  taugbt  bis 
phUpsophy  in  his  public  school,  -which  wa«  fre- 
quented by  numberless  disciples  of  different 
countries.  There  are  several  excelktQt  mjings 
recorded  of  her.  I  shall  oaly  mention  one. 
because  it  does  honour  to  her  virtue,  as  well 
as  to  her  wisdom.  Being  asked  by  some  off 
her  sex,  in  bow  long  a  time  a  womaua  migbt 
be  allowed  to  pray  to  the  gods,  after  havtaff 
conversed  with  a  man  ?  *  If  it  were  ber  bus- 
band,'  says  she,  *  the  next  day  ;  if  a  stranger, 
never.'  I^thagoras  had  by  this  wife  two  sons 
and  three  daughters.  His  two  sons,  Telaugas 
and  Mnesarchus,  were  both  eminent  philo* 
sopbers,  and  were  joined  with  tbeir  ncKber  in 
the  government  of  tbe  Pytbagorean  school. 
Arignote  was  one  of  thedangbters,  whose  wri- 
tings were  extiuit,  and  very  mucb  admiredy  in 
the  age  of  Porphyriui.    Pmo  was  acratlier  «f 
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bis  daughten,  in  wbote  btnds  Pytbagorat  l^ft 
bis  works,  with  a  probiUtion  to  commuDicate 
them  to  straDcers,  wbich  sbe  obsenred  to  tbe 
baiard  of  ber  life ;  and  tboo^h  sbe  was  oflfiered 
a  i^reat  sum  for  them,  rather  chose  to  live  in 
poverty,  than  not  obey  the  commands  of  ber 
beloved  fatbei*.  Myla  was  the  third  of  tbe 
daughters,  whose  Works  and  history  were  very 
famous,  even  in  Lucian^s  tim^.  Sbe  was  so 
sijpially  virtuous,  that  for  ber  unUemished  be- 
haviour in  her  virginity,  she  was  chosen  to 
lead  up  the  chorus  of  maids  in  a  natbnat 
fcolemnity ;  and  for  ber  exemplary  conduct  in 
marriage,  was  placed  at  tbe  bead  of  all  the 
matrons,  in  tbe  like  public  ceremony.  Tbe 
memory  of  this  learned  woman  was  so  precious 
among  her  countrymen,  that  her  house  was 
after  ber  death  converted  into  a  temple,  and 
tbe  street  she  lived  in  called  by  tbe  name  of 
the  Museum.  Nor  must  I  omit,  whilst  I  am 
mentioning  this  great  philosopher,  under  bis 
character  as  tbe  master  of  a  family,  that  two  of 
his  servants  so  improved  themselves  under  him, 
that  they  were  instituted  into  bb  sect,  and 
make  an  eminent  figure  in  the  list  of  F^tba- 
goreaos.  The  names  ef  these  two  servants 
were  Astmus  and  Zamolxes.  This  single  ex- 
ample sufficiently  shows  us  both  tbe  inOnence 
and  tbe  merit  of  one  who  discharges  as  he 
ought  tbe  office  of  a  good  master  of  a  fsmily ; 
wbich,  if  it  were  well  observed  in  every  house, 
would  quickly  put  an  end  to  that  universal 
depravation  of  manners,  by  wbk^  tbe  present 
age  is  so  much  distinguished,  and  wbich  it  is 
more  easy  to  lament  than  to  reform.         fy> 
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—  aHqiHsqne  malo  (bit  osat  In  illo. 

Olid,  Met.  Ub.ii.SS8. 
SoiiM  comfort  ftx.iQ  the  mighty  mlscMet  rose 

dddUoH, 

Charity  is  a  virtue  of  tbe  heart,  and  not  of 
the  bands,  says  an  old  writer.  Gifts  and  alms 
arc  the  expressious,  not  tbe  essence,  ef  this 
virtue.  A  man  may  bestow  great  sums  on  the 
pour  and  indigent  without  being  charitable, 
and  may  be  charitable  when  be  is  not  able  te 
bestow  any  thing.  Charity  is  therefore  a  habit 
ef  good-will,  or  benevolence  in  the  soul,  wbich 
disposes  us  to  the  love,  assistance,  and  relief  of 
manlcind,  especially  of  those  who  stand  in  need 
of  it.  Tbe  poor  man  whe  has  this  excellent 
Arame  of  mind,  is  no  less  entitled  to  the  reward 
of  this  virtue  than  tbe  man  who  founds  a  col- 
lege. For  my  own  part,  I  am  charitable  to 
an  extravagance  this  way.  I  never  saw  an  in- 
digent person  in  my  life,  without  reaching  out 
to  him  some  of  this  imaginary  relief.  I  cannot 
but  sympathize  with  every  one  I  meet  that 
is  in  affliction :  and  if  my  abilities  were  equal 
te  my  wishes,  there  should  be  neither  nain  nor 
poverty  iu  the  worlii. 


To  give  my  reader  a  right  notion  of  myself 
in  this  particular,  I  shall  present  him  with  tbe 
seciet  history  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
parts  of  my  life. 

I  was  otkce  engaged  in  search  of  tbe  philo- 
sopher's stone.  It  is  frequently  observed  of 
men  who  have  been  busied  m  this  punuit,  that 
though  they  have  failed  in  their  principal  6e* 
sign,  they  have  however  made  such  discoveries 
in  tbeir  way  to  it,  as  bare  sufficiently  recom- 
pensed their  inquiries.  In  the  same  manner, 
though  I  cannot  boast  of  my  success  in  that 
aflmir,  I  do  not  repent  of  my  engaging  in  it, 
because  it  produced  in  my  mind  such  an  babi. 
timl  exercise  of  charity,  as  made  it  much  better 
than  perhaps  it  wouM  have  been,  had  I  never 
been  lost  in  so  pleasing  a  delusion. 

As  1  dkl  not  question  but  I  should  soon  have 
a  new  Indies  in  my  possession,  I  was  perpe- 
ttially  taken  up  in  considering  how  to  turn  it 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  order  to  it  I 
employed  a  whole  day  in  walking  about  this 
great  city,  to  find  out  proper  places  for  the 
erection  of  hospitals.  I  bad  likewise  entertained 
that  project,  which  has  since  succeeded  in  an- 
other place,  of  building  churches  at  tbe  court 
end  of  tbe  town,  wKh  this  only  difference,  that 
instead  of  fifty,  I  intended  to  have  built  a 
hundred,  and  to  have  seen  them  all  finished  in 
less  than  one  year. 

I  had  with  great  pains  and  application  got 
together  a  list  of  all  the  French  protestants ; 
and  by  tbe  best  accounts  I  could  come  at,  had 
calculated  tbe  value  of  aH  those  estates  and 
effects  which  every  one  of  them  had  left  in  his 
own  country  for  the  sake  of  bis  religion,  being 
fully  determined  to  make  it  up  to  him,  and 
return  some  ef  them  the  double  of  what  thcv 
bad  lost. 

As  I  was  one  day  in  my  laboratory,  my  ope- 
rator, who  was  to  fill  my  coffers  for  me,  and 
used  to  foot  it  from  the  other  end  of  the  town 
every  morning,  complained  of  a  sprain  in  his 
leg,  that  he  had  met  with  over-against  Saint 
Clement's  church.  This  so  affected  me,  thst  as 
a  standing  mark  of  my  gratitude  to  him,  and 
out  of  compassion  to  tbe  rest  of  my  fellow- 
citisens,  I  resolved  to  new  pave  every  street 
within  the  liberties,  and  entered  a  memorandum 
in  my  pocket  book  accordingly.  About  the 
same  time  I  entertained  some  thoughts  of 
mending  all  the  highways  on  this  side  the 
Tweed,  and  of  making  all  the  rivers  in  Eng* 
land  navigable. 

But  the  project  I  had  most  at  heart  was  tbe 
settling  upon  every  man  in  Great  Britain  three 
ponads  a  year  (in  whivb  sum  may  be  comprised, 
according  to  sir  William  Petty's  observations, 
all  tbe  necessities  of  life)*  leaving  to  them 
whatever  else  they  could  get  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, to  lay  out  on  superfluities. 

I  was  above  a  week  debating  in  myself  what 
I  should  do  in  tbe_  matter  pf.)fl|^p(ppri^tk)ns; 
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bat  at  length  cmne  to  a  resolution  to  buy  tbem 
all  up,  and  restoreHbem  to  the  church. 

At  I  wai  one  day  walking  near  St.  Paul'*, 
I  took  some  time  to  Burvey  that  structure,  and 
not  being  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  though  I 
could  not  tell  why,  1  bad  some  thoughts  of 
pulling  it  down,  and  building  it  up  anew  at 
my  own  eipense.  ■ 

For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  no  pride  in  me, 
I  intended  to  take  up  with  a  coach  and  six, 
half  a  dozen  footmen,  and  live  like  a  private 
gentleman. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  puoiic 
matters  looked  very  gloomy,  taaes  came  hard, 
the  war  went  on  heavily,  people  complained  of 
the  great  burdens  that  were  laid  upon  them. 
This  made  me  resolve  to  set  aside  one  morning, 
to  consider  seriously  the  state  of  the  nation. 
I  was  the  more  ready  to  enter  on  it,  because 
I  was  obliged,  whether  I  would  or  no,  to  sit  at 
home  in  my  morning  guwn,  having,  alter  a 
most  incredible  expense,  pawned  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  and  a  full-bottomed  wig,  for  a  sum  of 
money,  which  my  operator  assured  me  was  the 
last  he  should  want  to  bring  all  our  matters  to 
hear.  After  having  considered  many  projecta, 
I  at  length  resolved  to  beat  the  common  enemy 
at  his  own  weapons,  and  laid  a  scheme  which 
would  have  blown  him  up  in  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  had  things  succeeded  to  my  wishes.  As 
I  was  in  this  golden  dream,  somebody  knocked 
at  my  door.  I  opened  it,  and  found  it  was  a 
messenger  that  brought  me  a  letter  from  the 
laboratory.  The  fellow  looked  so  miserably 
poor,  that  I  was  resolved  to  make  his  fortune 
before  he  delivered  his  message:  but  seeing  he 
brought  a  letter  from  my  operator,  I  concluded 
I  was  bound  to  it  in  honour,  as  much  as  a 
prince  is  to  give  a  reward  to  one  that  brings 
him  the  first  news  of  a  victory.  I  knew  this 
was  the  long-expected  hour  of  projection,  and 
which  I  had  waited  for  with  great  impatience, 
above  half  a  year  before.  In  short,  1  broke 
open  my  letter  in  a  transport  of  joy,  and  found 
It  as  follows : 

•SIR, 
*  After  having  got  out  of  you  every  thing  you 
can  conveniently  spare,  1  scorn  to  trespass  upon 
your  generous  nature,  and  therefore  roust  in- 
genuously confess  to  you,  that  I  know  no  more 
of  the  philosopher's  stone  than  yoa  do.  I  shall 
only  tell  you  for  your  comfort,  that  I  could 
never  yet  bubble  a  blockhead  out  of  his  money. 
They  must  be  men  of  wit  and  parts  who  are 
for  my  purpose.  This  made  me  apply  myself 
to  a  person  of  your  wealth  and  ingenuity.  How 
I  have  succeeded  you  yourself  can  best  tell. 
'  Your  humble  servant  to  command, 

« THOMAS  WU1T£. 

'  I  have  locked  up  the  laboratory,  and  laid 
the  key  under  the  door.' 


I  was  vety  much  shocked  at  the  unwortliy 
treatment  of  this  man,  and  not  a  little  BBor- 
tified  at  my  disappointment,  though  not  so 
much  for  what  I  myself,  as  what  Um  pablk 
suffered  by  it.  I  think  however  I  ou^t  to  let 
the  world  know  what  I  designed  for  tbem,  and 
hope  that  such  of  my  readers  who  find  tbey 
had  a  share  in  my  good  inteBtiops,  will  aceept 
of  the  will  for  the  deed.  «> 
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Fau  vlam  iavenlenl^  Fire*  -So.  UL  agSu 

-^  Fate  Uie  way  wai  find.  Z^r^dem. 

The  following  stoiy  is  lately  translated  oat 
of  an  Arabian  manuscript,  which  I  tbink  has 
very  much  the  turn  of  an  oriental  tale ;  and 
as  it  has  never  before  been  printe«l,  I  quettioo 
not  but  it  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  iny 
reader. 

The  name  of  Helim  m  still  lunous  tbrouf^h 
all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  called 
among  the  Persians,  even  to  this  day,  Helim 
the  great  physician.  He  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  powers  of  simples,  understood  all  the 
influences  of  the  stars,  and  knew  the  secreta 
that  were  engraved  on  the  seal  of  Solooaon  the 
son  of  David.  Helim  was  also  governor  of  the 
Black  Palace,  and  chief  of  the  physicians  to 
Alnareschin  the  great  king  of  Persia. 

Aluareschin  was  the  most  dreadful  tyrant 
that  ever  reigned  in  this  country.  He  was  of 
a  fearful,  suspicious,  and  cruel  nature,  having 
put  to  death,  upon  very  slight  jealousies  and 
surmises,  five-and-thirty  of  his  queeua,  and 
above  twenty  sons  whom  he  suspected  to  have 
conspired  against  his  life.  Being  at  length 
wearied  with  the  exercise  of  so  many  cruelties 
in  his  own  family,  and  fearing  lest  the  whole 
race  of  caliphs  should  be  entirely  lost,  he  one 
day  sent  for  Helim,  and  spoke  to  him  after 
this  manner :  '  Helim,*  said  he, '  1  have  long 
admired  thy  great  wisdom,  and  retired  way  of 
living.  I  shall  now  show  thee  the  entire  confi- 
dence which  I  place  in  thee.  1  have  only  two 
sons  remaining,  who  are  as  yet  but  infanta.  It 
is  my  design  that  thou  take  them  home  with 
thee,  and  educate  them  as  thy  own.  Train 
them  up  in  the  humble  unambitious  pursuits 
of  knowledge.  By  this  means  shall  the  line  of 
caliphs  be  preserved,  and  my  children  succeed 
after  me,  without  aspiring  to  my  throne  whilst 
1  am  yet  alive.'  '  Tlie  words  of  my  lord  the 
king  shall  be  obeyed,'  said  Helim ;  alter  which 
he  bowed,  and  went  out  of  the  king's  presence. 
He  then  received  the  children  into  his  own 
house,  and  from  that  time  bred  tbem  up  with 
biro  in  the  studies  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
The  young  princes  loved  and  respected  Helim 
as  their  father,  and  made  such  improvements 
under  him,  that  by  the  age  of  one-and»twentj 
they  were  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
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East  The  name  of  tbe  eldest  was  Ibrabim»  and 
o^  tbe  young^t  Abdallah.  They  lived  together 
in  sucb  a  perfect  friendship,  that  tu  this  day  it 
is  said  of  intimate  friends,  that  they  live  toge. 
tber  like  Ibrahim  and  Abdallab.     Heliro  bad 
an  only  child,  who  was  a  girl  of  a  fine  soul,  and 
a  most  beautiful  person.     Her  father  omitted 
nothing  in  her  education  that  might  make  her 
the  most  accomplished  woman  of  her  age.    As 
the  young  princes  were  in  a  manger  excluded 
from  tbe  rest  of  tbe  world,  they  frequently 
conversed  with  this  lovely  virgin,  who  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  father  in  the  same  course  of 
knowledge  and  of  virtue.      Abdallah,  whose 
mind  was  of  a  softer  turn  than  that  of  bis 
brother,  grew  by  deg^rees  so  enamoured  of  her 
conversation,  that  be  did  not  think  be  lived 
when  he  was  not  in  company  with  bis  beloved 
Balsora,  for  that  was  tbe  name  of  the  maid. 
The  fame  of  her  beauty  was  so  great,  that  at 
length  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  who 
pretending  to  visit  the  young  princes  bis  sons, 
demanded  of  Helim  the  sight  of  Balsora,  his 
fair  daughter.     The  king  was  so  inflamed  with 
her  beauty  and  behaviour,  that  he  sent  for 
Helim  tbe  next  morning,  and  told  him  it  was 
now  his  design  to  recompense  him  for  all  his 
faithful  services ;  and  that  in  order  to  it,  he 
intended  to  make  his  daughter  queen  of  Persia. 
Helim,  who  knew  very  well  tbe  fate  of  all  those 
unhappy  women  who  had  been  thus  advanced, 
and  could  not  but  be  privy  to  the  secret  love 
which  Abdallah  bore  his  daughter,  *  Far  be 
it,'  says  he, '  from  the  king  of  Persia  to  con- 
taminate the  blood  of  tbe  caliphs,  and  join 
himself  in  marriage  With  the  daughter  of  bis 
physician.'    The  king,  however,  was  so  impa- 
tient for  such  a  bride,  that  without  bearing 
any  excuses,  he  immediately  ordered  Balsora 
to  be  sent  for  into  his  presence,  keeping  the 
father  with  him,  in  order  to  make  her  sensible 
of  the  honour  which  be  designed  her.  Balsora, 
who  was  too  modest  and  humble  to  think  her 
beauty  had  made  such  au  impression  on  the 
king,  was  a  few  moments  after  brought  into 
his  presence  as  he  had  commanded. 

She  appeared  in  tbe  king's  eye  as  one  of  the 
virgins  of  Paradise.  But  upon  bearing  the 
honour  which  he  intended  her,  she  fainted 
away,  and  fell  down  as'dead  at  his  feet.  Helim 
wept,  and  after  having  recovered  her  out  of 
tbe  trance  into  which  she  was  fallen,  repre- 
sented to  the  king,  that  so  unexpected  an 
honour  was  tod  great  to  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  her  all  at  once ;  but  that,  if  he 
pleased,  he  would  himself  prepare  her  for  it. 
The  king  bid  him  take  his  own  way,  and  dis- 
missed  him.  Balsora  was  cbnveyed  again  to 
her  father's  bouse,  where  the  thoughts  of  Ab- 
dallah renewed  her  affliction  every  moment ; 
insomuch  that  at  length  she  fell  into  a  raging 
fever.  Tbe  king  was  informed  of  her  condition 
by  tbose'tbat  taw  ber.  Heliro  finding  no  other 


means  of  extricating  ber  from  tbe  dtffieultia 
she  was  in,  after  having  composed  her  mind, 
and  made  her  acquainted  with  his  intentions, 
gave  her  a  certain  potion,  which  be  knew  would 
lay  ber  asleep  for  many  hours ;  and  afterwards, 
in  all  the  seeming  distress  of  a  disconsolate 
father,  informed  the  king  she  was  dead.  Tbe 
king,  who  never  let  any  sentiments  of  humanity 
come  too  near  bis  heart,  did  not  much  trouble 
himself  about  the  matter;  however,  for  his 
own  reputation,  be  told  tbe  father,  that  since 
it  was  known  through  tbe  empire  that  Balsora 
died  at  a  time  when  be  designed  her  for  his 
bride,  it  was  bis  intention  that  she  should  be 
honoured  as  such  after  ber  death,  that  ber 
body  should  be  laid  in  tbe  Black  Palace,  among 
those  of  bis  deceased  queens. 

In  tbe  mean  time  Abdallah,  who  bad  heard 
of  tbe  king's  design,  was  not  less  afflicted  than 
his  beloved  Balsora.  As  for  the  several  cir- 
cumstances of  bis  distress,  as  also  how  the  king 
was  informed  of  an  irrecoverable  distemper 
into  which  he  was  fallen,  they  are  to  be  found 
at  length  in  the  history  of  Helim.  It  shall 
suffice  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  Helim,  some 
days  after  the  supposed  death  of  his  daughter, 
gave  tbe  prince  a  potion  of  tbe  same  nature 
with  that  which  had  laid  asleep  Balsora. 

It  is  tbe  custom  among  the  Persians,  to  con- 
vey in  a  private  manner  the  bodies  of  all  the 
royal  family,  a  little  after  their  death,  into  tbe 
Black  Palace :  which  is  the  repository  of  all 
who  are  descended  from  the  caliphs,  or  any 
way  allied  to  them.  Tbe  chief  physician  is  al- 
ways governor  of  the  Black  Palace ;  it  being 
his  office  to  embalm  and  preserve  tbe  buly  fa- 
roily  after  they  are  dead,  as  well  as  to  take  care 
of  them  while  they  are  yet  living.  The  Black 
Palace  is  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  build- 
ing, which  is  all  of  the  finest  polished  black 
marble.  There  are  always  burning  in  it  five 
thousand  everlasting  lamps.  It  has  al^o  a 
hundred  folding  doors  of  ebony,  which  are  each 
of  them  watched  day  and  night  by  a  hundred 
negroes,  who  are  to  take  care  that  nobody  en- 
ters besides  the  governor. 

Helim,  after  having  conveyed  the  body  of  his 
daughter  into  this  repository,  and  at  tbe  ap<- 
pointed  time  received  her  out  of  tbe  sleep  into 
which  she  was  fallen,  took  care  some  time  after 
to  bring  that  of  Abdallah  into  the  same  place. 
Balsora  watched  over  him  till  such  time  as  tbe 
dose  be  had  taken  lost  its  effi*ct.  Abdallah 
was  not  acquainted  with  Helim's  design  when 
he  gave  him  this  sleepy  potion.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  surprise,  tbe  joy,  the  transport 
he  was  in  at  his  first  awaking.  He  fancied 
himself  in  tbe  retirements  of  the  blest,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  bis  dear  Balsora,  who  h^ 
thought  was  just  gone  before  him,  was  the  first 
who  came  to  congratulate  his  arrival.  She 
soop  informed  him  of  tbe  place  he  was  in, 
wbicb>  notwithstanding  all  its  horrors,  appeared 
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to  him  more  tweet  than  the  hower  of  Mahomet, 
in  the  compaoy  of  hit  Baltora. 

Heliro»  who  wat  tuppoted  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  eoihalming  of  the  bodiet,  vitited  the 
place  very  frequently.  Hitg^reatett  perplexity 
wat  how  to  get  the  lovert  out  of  it,  the  gatet 
being  watched  in  tuch  a  manner  at  I  have  be- 
fore related.  Tbit  contideration  did  not  a  little 
disturb  the  two  interred  lovert.  At  length 
Helim  bethought  himtelf,  that  the  firtt  day  of 
the  full  moon  of  the  month  Tiapa  wat  near  at 
hand.  Now  it  it  a  received  tradition  among 
the  Pertiant,  that  the  touU  of  those  of  the 
royal  family,  who  are  in  a  ttate  of  blitt,  do,  on 
the  iirtt  full  moon  after  their  deceate,  pata 
through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Black  Palace, 
which  it  therefore  called  the  gate  of  Paradite, 
in  order  to  take  their  flight  for  that  happy 
place.  Helim  therefore  having  made  due  pre- 
paration for  tbit  night,  drested  each  of  the 
lovert  in  a  robe  of  aaure  silk,  wrought  in  the 
finest  loomt  of  Pertia,  with  a  long  train  of 
linen  whiter  than  tnow,  that  floated  on  the 
ground  behind  them.  Upon  Abdallab*s  head 
he  flxed  a  wreath  of  the  greenest  myrtle,  and 
on  Baltora't  a  garland  of  the  fretbett  rosea. 
Their  garmentt  were  toented  with  the  richett 
pcrfumct  of  Arabia.  Having  thus  prepared 
every  thing,  the  full  moon  wat  no  tooner  up, 
and  thining  in  all  itt  brightnett,  but  he  pri- 
vately opened  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  shut  it 
after  the  tame  manner  at  toon  at  they  had 
patsed  through  it.  The  band  of  negroet  who 
were  posted  at  a  little  distance  from  the  gate, 
feeing  two  such  beautiful  appariticnt,  that 
thowed  themtelvet  to  advantage  by  the  light 
of  the  full  moon,  and  being  ravithed  with  the 
odour  that  flowed  from  their  garmentt,  im- 
mediately concluded  them  to  be  the  ghottt  nf 
the  two  pertons  lately  deceated.  Thry  fell 
up4»n  their  facet  at  they  passed  through  the 
mid»t  of  them,  and  continued  prostrate  on  the 
earth  until  such  time  as  they  were  out  of  tight. 
They  reported  the  next  day  what  they  had 
seen ;  but  tbit  was  looked  upon  by  the  king 
himself,  and  roost  otbert,  at  the  compliment 


tual  a  paiti«n  lor  aaeh  other,  that  their  aolitaiie 
never  lay  heavy  on  them.  Abdallah  appticd 
himtelf  to  thote  art%  which  were  .agreeable  f 
hit  maimer  of  living,  and  the  tituatioo  of  the 
place ;  insomuch  that  in  a  few  years  be  ooa- 
vertcd  the  whole  mountain  into  a  kind  of 
garden,  and  covered  every  part  of  it  witL  plaa- 
tationt  or  apott  of  flowert.  Ueliio  waa  tue 
good  a  father  to  let  him  want  any  thin^  that 
might  conduce  to  make  bit  retirement  plca- 
taiit. 

In  about  ten  years  after  their  abode  ia  tUs 
place,  the  old  king  died,  and  wat  succeeded  faf 
his  son  Ibrahim,  whp,  upon  the  supposed  death 
of  hit  brother,  iiad  been  called  to  court,  and 
entertained  there  at  heir  to  the  Persian  empire. 
Though  be  wat  some  years  inconsolable  for  the 
death  of  bit  brother,  Helim  durst  nut   tmst 
him  with  the  tecret,  which  he  knew  wouM 
have  fatal  coutequencet,  thould  it  by  any  B»caas 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  old  king.    Ibrap 
him  wat  no  tooner  mounted  to  the  tbrc-ne,  but 
Helim  tougbt  after  a  proper  opportanky  of 
making  a  discovery  to  him,  which   be  knew 
would  be  very  agreeable  to  to  good-natured 
and  generous  a  prince.    It  to  happened,  IImI 
before  Helim  found  tuch  an  opportunity  at  be 
detlred,  the  new  king  Ibrahim,  having  beea 
teparated  from  hit  company  in  a  chase*  and 
almott  fainting  with  beat  and  thirst,  aaw  him- 
telf at  the  foot  of  omunt  Rhacan.     He  imme- 
diately atcended  the  bill,  and  coming  to  Helim'i 
houte,  demanded  tome  refreshments*     Helin 
wat  very  luckily  there  at  that  time ;  and  alter 
having  tet  before  the  king  the  choicest  of  wines 
and  fruits,  finding  him  wonderfully  pleased 
with  so  seasonable  a  treat,  told  him  that  the 
be»t  part  of  his  entertainment  was  to  cocoe 
Upon  which  he  opened  to  him  the  whole  bts- 
tory  of  what  had  passed.    The  king  was  at 
once  astonished  and  transported  at  so  strange 
a  relation,  and  seeing  his  brother  enter  the 
room  with  Baltora  in  hit  hand»  he  leaped  off 
from  the  tofa  on  which  be  tat,  and  cried  out, 
*  It  is  be  !  it  is  my  Abdallah  !*   Haviog  said 
tbit,  he  fell  upon  bis  neck,  and  wept.    The 
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wUb  groves  and  fuQDtains,  gardens  and  seats 
of  pleasure,  until  it  became  the  most  delicious 
spot  of  ground  within  the  empire,  and  is  there- 
fore called  the  garden  of  Persia.  This  caliph, 
Ibrahim,  after  a  long  and  happy  reign,  died 
without  children,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ah- 
dallah,  a  son  of  Abdallah  and  Balsora.  1'his 
wa<(  that  king  Abdallah,  who  afterwards  fixed 
the  imperial  residence  upon  mount  Kharan, 
which  continues  at  this  time  to  be  the  favourite 
paUce  of  the  Persian  empire.  r»* 
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luca  Jam  reckaU  reirolvirom— ' 

Hor,  Lib.  8.  Cp.  L  SS3. 

Tlie  nme  subjects  we  repeal 

«SIK. 

'  I  OBSERVE  that  many  of  your  late  papers 
have  represented  to  us  the  characters  of  ac- 
complished women;  but  among  all  of  them 
I  do  not  find  a  quotation  which  I  expected  to 
have  seen  in  your  works  ;  I  mean  the  character 
of  the  mistress  of  a  family  as  it  is  drawn  out 
at  length  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  For  my 
part,  considering  it  only  as  a  human  compo- 
sition, 1  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  cha- 
racter in  Theophrastus.  which  has  so  many 
beautiful  particulars  in  it,  and  which  is  drawn 
with  such  elegance  of  thought  and  phrase. 
I  wonder  that  it  is  not  written  io  letters  of 
gold  in  the  gpreat  ball  of  every  country  gen- 
tleman. 

'*  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  for  her 
price  is  far  above  rubies. 

"  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  salely  trust 
in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil. 

*'  She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the 
days  of  her  life. 

'*  She  seeketb  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh 
willingly  with  her  hands. 

*'  She  is  like  the  merchants'  ships,  she 
bringeth  her  food  from  afar. 

**  She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and 
giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and  a  portion  to 
her  maidens. 

'*  She  consideretb  a  field,  and  buyeth  it ; 
with  the  fruit  of  her  bands  she  planteth  a  vine- 
yard. 

**  «&Ka  ^liflatU    K«P    Iftina  with  otiwnvth.  %nA 


"  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when 
be  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land. 

^'  She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it,  and 
delivereth  girdles  unto  the  merchant. 

^*  Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing,  and 
she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come. 

^'  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and 
in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. 

^*  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold, and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 

"  Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed ; 
her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her. 

'*  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but 
tbou  excellest  them  all. 

"  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain,  but 
a  woman  that  feareth  the  £x>rd  she  shall  be 
praised. 

*'  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hanos,  and  let 
her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates." 

*  Your  humble  servant.' 

•SIR, 
*  I  ventured  to  your  Ikm  with  the  following 
lines,  upon  an  assurance,  that  if  you  thought 
them  not  proper  food  for  your  beast,  you  would 
at  least  permit  him  to  tear  them. 

*  FROM  ANACREON. 
"  Ayfl  ivytfA^  flVTi*"  kc. 

'  Bcfl  and  happtciC  artlaaii* 
Beat  of  painters,  f  f  yoa  eaa 
With  yonr  many-coloiuvd  art 
Paiut  the  mistress  of  my  beart*. 
Describe  the  charms  yoa  hear  (h>m  me, 
(Her  charms  yoa  eoold  not  paint  and  pB€) 
And  malie  the  absent  nymph  appeal 
As  ifber  lovHy  atU  was  hen. 
First  draw  her  easy4k>win(  hair 
As  soft  and  blaelt  as  she  Is  fkir ; 
Aodf  If  year  art  can  rise  so  bl^. 
Let  breathing  odonrs  round  ber  fly : 
HeiMatb  the  shade  of  flowing  J«C 
'ilie  iv'ry  fSorebead  smoothly  set. 
With  care  the  sable  hrows  extend. 
And  in  two  anches  nicely  bend ; 
Tbat  the  Mr  space  which  lies  between 
Tbe  metting  shade  nsay  scarce  be  seen. 
The  eye  mast  be  nocoromoa  fire ; 
Sparkle,  laogirish,  and  desire : 
Tbe  flames  onaeen  most  yet  be  fclt ; 
Lflce  Pallas  kiU.  like  VeMS  mdk 
The  ru«y  checks  most  seem  to  glow 
Amidst  the  whUe  of  new  fiUrn  snow. 
Let  her  tips  persnaslon  wear. 
In  sUence  elegantly  &ir; 
As  If  Uie  btoahing  rivals  strove. 
Breathing  and  inviting  love« 
fielow  her  cWn  be  sure  to  deck 
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pftmpbieU  and  two  Examioeri ;  but  there  are 
prioted  on  my  tide  a  letter  to  the  Guardian 
about  Dunkirk,  and  a  pamphlet  called,  Dunkirk 
or  Dover.  1  am  no  proper  judfe  who  has  the 
better  of  the  arfument,  the  Examiner  or  myself : 
but  I  am  sure  my  seconds  are  better  than  his. 
1  have  addressed  a  defence  against  the  ill  treat- 
ment I  have  received  for  my  letter  (which 
ought  10  have  made  every  man  in  England  my 
friend)  to  the  bailiff  of  Stockbridge,  because, 
as  the  world  goes,  I  am  to  think  myself  very 
much  obliged  to  that  honest  man,  and  esteem 
him  my  patron,  who  allowed  that  fifty  was  a 
greater  number  than  one-and- twenty,  and 
returned  me  accordingly  to  serve  fur  that 
borough. 

'  There  are  very  many  scurrilous  thmgs  said 
against  me,  but  I  have  turned  them  to  my  ad- 
vantage, by  quoting  them  at  large,  and  by  that 
means  swelling  the  volume  to  a  shilling  price. 
If  I  may  be  so  iree  with  myself,  1  might  put 
you  in  mind  upon  this  occasion  of  one  of  those 
animals  which  are  famous  for  their  love  of 
mankind,  that,  when  a  bone  is  thrown  at  them, 
fall  to  eating  it,  instead  of  flying  at  the  person 
who  threw  it.  Please  to  read  the  account  of 
the  channel,  by  the  map  at  Will's,  and  you  will 
find  what  I  represent  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  Dunkirk,  as  to  its  situation,  very  just. 
'  I  am.  Sir, 
'  very  often  your  great  admirer, 

•  RICHARD  SrrEELE.' 
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And  bade  bim  IHt  to  beavea  hb  wood* rioff  tytt. 

In  fair  weather,  when  my  heart  is  cheered, 
and  I  feel  that  exaltation  of  spirits  which  re- 
sults from  light  and  warmth*  Joined  with  a 
beautifiil  prospect  of  nature ;  I  regard  myself 
as  one  placed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the  midst 
of  an  ample  theatre,  in  which  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  the  fruits  also,  and  vegetables  of  the 
earth,  perpetually  changing  their  positions,  or 
their  aspects,  exhibit  an  elegant  entertainment 
to  the  understanding,  as  well  as  to  the  eye. 

Thunder  and  lightning,  rain  and  hail,  the 
painted  bow,  and  the  glaring  comets,  are  de- 
corations of  this  mighty  theatre.  And  the 
sable  hemisphere  studded  with  spangles,  the 
Mae  vault  at  noon,  the  gk>rious  gildings  and 
deh  colours  in  the  boriaon,  1  look  on  as  so 
many  successive  scenes. 

When  I  consider  things  In  this  light,  me- 
thinks  it  it  a  sort  of  impiety  to  have  no  atten- 
tk>n  to  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  To  be  regardless 
of  those  phenomena  that  are  placed  within  our 
view,  on  purpose  to  entertain  our  faculties, 


and  display  the  wisdom  and  power  of  tbctr 
Creator,  is  an  affront  to  ProvideDce  of  the  saiue 
kind,  (1  hope  it  is  not  impious  to  make  such 
a  simile)  as  it  would  be  to  a  good  poet,  to  fit 
out  his  play  without  minding  the  plot  or 
beauties  of  it. 

And  yet  how  few  are  there  who  attend  to 
the  drama  of  nature,  its  artificial  strocture, 
and  those  admirable  machines,  whereby  the 
passions  of  a  philosopher  are  gratefully  agitated, 
and  his  soul  affected  with  the  sweet  emotioss 
of  joy  and  surprise! 

How  many  fox-hunters  and  rural  scioires  are 
to  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  who  are  ignorant 
that  they  have  all  this  while  lived  on  a  planet ; 
that  the  sun  is  several  thousand  times  bigger 
than  the  earth ;  and  that  there  are  other 
worlds  within  our  view  greater  and  more  glo- 
rious  than  our  own !  '  Ay,  but,'  says  some  illi- 
terate fellow,  '  I  enjoy  the  world,  and  leave 
others  to  contemplate  iL'  Yes,  you  eat  and 
drink,  and  run  about  upon  it,  that  is,  you  en- 
joy it  as  a  brute ;  but  to  eiyoy  it  as  a  rational 
being,  Is  to  know  it,  to  be  sensible  of  iu 
greatness  and  beauty,  to  be  delighted  with  its 
harmony,  and  by  these  reflections  to  obtain 
just  sentiments  of  the  Almighty  mind  that 
framed  it. 

The  man  who,  unembarrassed  with  vulgv 
cares,  leisurely  attends  to  the  flux  of  things  i* 
heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  observes  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  hath  secured 
to  himself  an  easy  and  convenient  seat,  where 
he  beholds  with  pleasure  all  that  passes  on  the 
stage  of  nature,  while  those  about  him  are, 
some  fast  asleep,  and  others  struggling  for  the 
highest  places,  or  turning  their  eyes  from  the 
entertainment  prepared  by  Providence,  to  play 
at  push*  pin  with  one  another. 

Within  this  ample  circumference  of  the 
world,  the  glorious  lights  that  are  hung  on  high, 
the  meteors  in  the  middle  r^on,  the  various 
livery  of  the  earth,  and  the  profusion  of  good 
things  that  distinguish  the  seasons,  yield  a 
prospect  which  annihilates  all  human  g^randenr. 
But  when  we  have  seen  frequent  returns  of  the 
same  things,  when  we  have  often  viewed  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  in  all  their  various  suray, 
our  attention  flags,  and  our  admiration  ceases. 
All  the  art  and  magnificence  in  nature  eouU 
not  make  us  pleased  with  the  same  entertcdn- 
ment,  presented  a  hundred  years  successively 
to  our  view. 

I  am  led  into  this  way  of  thinking  by  a  ques- 
tion started  the  other  night,  vis.  Whetfa^  it 
were  possible  that  a  man  should  be  weary  of  a 
fortunate  and  healthy  course  of  life  ?  My  opi- 
nion was,  that  the  bare  repetition  of  the  same 
ol^ects,  abstracted  from  all  other  inconveni- 
encies,  was  sufficient  to  create  in  our  minds  a 
distate  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  abborrenee 
old  men  have  of  death,  proceeds  rather  from 
a  distrust  of  what  may  fi>lk>w,  than  from   the 
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prospect  of  \o$mg  mny  present  ei^oyments. 
For  (as  an  ancient  author  somewhere  expresses 
it)  when  a  man  has  seen  the  vicissitudes  of 
ni^bt  and  day,  winter  and  summer,  spring  and 
autumn,  there  turning  faces  of  the  several  parts 
of  nature,  what  is  there  further  to  detain  his 
fancy  here  below  ? 

The  spectacle  indeed  is  glorious,  and  may 
bear  viewing  several  times.  But  in  a  very  few 
scenes  of  revolving  years,  we  feel  a  satiety  of 
the  same  images ;  the  mind  grows  impatient 
to  see  the  curtain  drawn,  and  behokl  new 
scenes  disclosed;  and  the  imagination  is  in 
this  life,  filled  with  a  confused  idea  of  the  next. 

Death,  considered  in  this  light,  is  no  more 
than  passing  from  one  entertainment  to  an- 
other. If  the  present  objects  are  grown  tire- 
some and  distasteful,  it  Is  in  order  to  prepare 
uiir  minds  for  a  more  exquisite  relish  of  those 
which  are  fresh  and  new.  If  the  good  things 
we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  are  transient,  they 
will  be  succeeded  fay  those  which  the  inex 
haustible  power  of  the  Deity  will  supply  to 
eternal  ages.  If  the  pleasures  of  our  present 
state  are  blended  with  pain  and  uneasiness, 
our  future  wiH  consist  of  sincere  unmixed  de- 
lights. Blessed  hope!  the  thought  whereof 
turns  the  very  imperfections  of  our  nature  into 
occasions  of  comfort  and  joy. 

But  what  consolation  is  left  to  the  man  who 
hath  no  hope  or  prospect  of  these  things  ?  View 
him  in  that  part  of  life,  when  the  natural  de- 
cay of  his  faculties  concurs  wi^h  the  fVequency 
of  the  same  objects  to  make  him  weary  of  this 
world,  when  like  a  man  who  hangs  upon  a 
precipice,  his  present  situation  is  uneasy,  and 
the  moment  that  he  quits  his  hold,  he  is  sure 
of  sinking  into  hell  or  annihilation. 

There  is  not  any  character  so  hateful  as  his 
who  invents  racks  and  tortures  for  mankind. 
The  free-thinkers  make  it  their  business  to  in- 
troduce doubts,  perplexities,  and  despair,  into 
the  minds  of  men,  and,  according  to  the  poet's 
rule,  are  most  justly  punished  by  their  own 
schemes. 
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I  four  yoor  Orcokt,  wiUi  pretculs  in  their  bands. 

Loodoa,  Sept.  2S. 
'  MOST  VENBRABLB  N£S1X)R, 
'  The  plan  laid  down  in  your  first  paper 
gives  me  a  title  and  authority  to  Apply  to  you 
in  behalf  of  the  tradhng  world.  According  to 
the  general  scheme  you  proposed  in  your  said 
first  paper,  you  have  not  professed  only  to  en- 
tertain men  of  wit  and  polite  taste,  but  also 
lobe  useful  to  the  trader  and  the  artificer.  You 
cannot  do  your  country  greater  service  than  by 
f  uforniiti«^  all  ranks  of  men  amongst  us,  that  the 


greatest  benefactor  to  them  all  is  the  met  chant. 
The  merchant  advances  the  gentleman's  rent, 
gives  the  artificer  food,  and  supplies  the  cour- 
tier^s  luxury.  But  give  me  leave  to  say,  that 
neither  you,  nor  all  your  clan  of  wits,  can 
pat  together  so  useful  and  commodious  a 
treatise  for  the  welfare  of  your  fellow- subjects 
as  that  which  an  eminent  merchant  of  the 
city  has  lately  written.  It  is  called,  General 
Maxims  of  Trade,  particularly  applied  to  the 
Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
1  have  made  an  extract  of  it,  so  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  compass  of  your  paper,  which  take 
as  follows : 

'  I.  That  trade  which  exports  manufactures 
made  of  the  product  of  the  country,  is  un- 
doubtedly good;  such  is  the  sending  abroad 
our  Yorkshire  cloth,  Colchester  baize,  Exeter 
serges,  Norwich  stuft,  Ac ;  which  being  made 
purely  of  British  wool,  as  much  as  those  exports 
anHMint  to,  so  much  is  the  clear  gain  of  the 
nation. 

'  II.  That  trade  which  helps  off  the  con- 
sumption of  our  superfluities,  is  also  visibly 
advantageous ;  as  the  exporting  of  alkim,  cop- 
peras, leather,  tin,  lead,  coals,  &e.  So  much 
as  the  exported  superfluities  amount  unto,  so 
much  also  b  the  clear  national  profit. 

'  III.  The  importing  of  foreign  materials  to 
be  manufactured  at  home,  especially  when  the 
goods,  after  they  are  manufactured,  are  mostly 
sent  abroad.  Is  also,  without  dispute,  very  be- 
neficial ;  as  for  instance,  Spanish  wool,  which 
for  that  reason  is  exempted  ftom  paying  any 
duties. 

'  IV.  The  importation  of  foreign  materials, 
to  be  manufactured  here,  although  the  manu- 
factured goods  are  chiefly  consumed  by  us,  may 
be  also  beneficial;  especially  when  tlie  said 
materials  are  procured  in  exchange  for  our 
commodities ;  as  raw  silk,  grogram*yam,  and 
other  goods  brought  from  Turkey. 

'  V.  Foreign  materials,  wrought  up  here  hito 
such  goods  as  would  otherwise  be  imported 
ready  manufactured,  is  a  means  of  saving 
money  to  the  nation :  such  is  the  importation 
of  hemp,  flax,  and  raw  silk ;  it  is  therefore  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  these  commodities  are  not 
exempt  from  all  duties,  as  well  as  Spanish  wool. 

'  VI.  A  trade  may  be  called  good  which  ex- 
changes manufactures  for  manufactures,  and 
comnnodities  for  commodities.  Germany  takes 
as  much  in  value  of  our  woollen  and  other 
goods,  as  we  do  of  their  linen:  by  this  means 
numbers  of  people  are  employed  on  both  sides, 
to  their  mutual  adx'antage. 

'  VII.  An  importation  of  commodities,  bought 
partly  for  money  and  partly  for  goods,  may  be 
of  national  advantage ;  if  the  greatest  part  of 
the  commodities  thus  imported,  are  again  ex- 
ported, as  in  the  case  of  East  India  goods,  and 
generally  all  imports  of  goods  which  are  m* 
exported,  .re  benefld^Jo  ^,^«Q,^g  ,g 
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*  VIII.  The  turylng  of  goods  from  one  fo* 
rdpi  country  to  another,  it  a  profitable  article 
in  trade.  Our  tbipa  are  often  thus  employed 
between  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Levant,  and 
sometimet  in  the  East  Indies. 

*  IX.  When  there  is  a  necessity  to  import 
{foods  which  a  nation  cannot  be  without,  at- 
thou^  such  goods  are  chiefly  purchased  with 
money,  it  cannot  be  accounted  a  bad  trade,  as 
our  trade  to  Norway  and  other  parts,  from 
whence  are  imported  naval  stores,  and  materials 
for  building. 

'  But  a  trade  is  disadvantageous  to  a  nation : 

*  1.  Which  brings  in  things  of  mere  luxury 
and  pleasure,  which  are  entirely,  or  for  the 
most  part,  consumed  among  us;  and  such  I 
reckon  the  wine  trade  to  be,  especially  when 
the  wine  is  purchased  with  money,  and  not  in 
exchange  for  our  commodities. 

'  3.  Much  worse  is  that  trade  which  brings 
in  a  commodity  that  is  not  only  consumed 
amongst  us,  but  hinders  the  consumption  of 
the  like  quantity  of  ours.  As  is  the  importa- 
tion of  brandy,  which  hinders  the  spending  of 
our  extracts  of  malt  and  molasses ;  therefore 
very  prudently  charged  with  excessive  duties. 

'  3.  That  trade  is  eminently  bad,  which  sup- 
plies the  same  goods  as  we  manufacture  our- 
selves, especially  if  we  can  make  enough  for 
our  consumption:  and  I  take  this  to  be  the 
ease  of  the  silk  manufacture;  which,  with 
great  labour  and  industry,  is  brought  to  per- 
fection in  London,  Canterbury,  and  other  places. 

*  4.  The  importation  upou  easy  terms  of  such 
manufactures  as  are  already  introduced  in  a 
count  ry,  must  be  of  bad  consequence,  and  check 
their  progress ;  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
ease  of  the  U|)en  and  paper  manufactures  in 
Great  ^Britain,  (which  are  of  late  very  much 
improved)  if  those  commodities  were  suffered 
to  be  brought  in  without  paying  very  high 
duties. 

'  Let  us  now  judge  of  our  trade  with  France 
by  the  foregoing  maxims. 

'  f .  The  exportation  of  our  woollen  goods  to 
France,  is  so  well  barred  against,  that  there  is 
not  the  least  hope  of  reaping  any  benefit  by 
this  article.  They  have  their  work  done  for 
half  the  price  we  pay  for  ours.  And  since  they 
send  great  quantities  of  woollen  goods  to  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  the  Rhine,  and  other 
places,  although  they  pay  a  duty  upon  expor- 
tation, it  is  a  demonstration,  that  they  have 
more  than  is  sufiicient  fur  their  own  wear,  and 
consequently  no  great  occasion  fur  any  of  ours. 
The  French  cannot  but  be  so  sensible  of  the 
advantage  they  have  over  us  in  point  of  cheap- 
ness, thai  i  do  not  doubt  they  will  give  us 
leave  to  import  into  France  not  only  woollen 
goods,  but  all  other  commodities  whatsoever, 
upou  very  easy  duties,  provided  we  permit  them 
to  import  into  Great  Britain,  ivines,  brandies, 
silk,  linen,  and  paper,  upon  paying  the  same 


duties  as  others  do.  And  when  that  is  done, 
you  will  send  little  more  to  France  than  now 
you  do,  and  they  will  import  into  Great  Britain, 
ten  times  more  than  now  they  can. 

'*  11.  As  to  our  superfluities,  it  must  be  owned 
the  French  have  occasion  for  some  of  them,  as 
lead,  tin,  leather,  copperas,  coals,  allum,  and 
several  other  things  of  small  value,  as  alao 
some  few  of  our  plantation  commodities  ;  bat 
these  goods  they  will  have  whether  we  take 
any  of  theirs  or  no,  because  they  want  thev. 
All  these  commodities  together,  that  the  Fren^ 
want  from  us,  may  amount  to  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  yearly. 

'  III.  As  to  materials ;  1  do  not  know  of  any 
one  sort  useful  to  us  that  ever  was  imported 
from  France  into  England.  They  have  indeed 
hemp,  flax,  and  wool  in  abundance,  and  some 
raw  silk  ;  but  they  are  too  wise  to  let  us  have 
any,  especially  as  long  as  they  entertain  any 
hopes  we  shall  be  so  self-denying,  as  to  take 
those  materials  from  them  after  they  are  ma- 
nufactured. 

'  IV.  Elxchanging  commodities  for  commo- 
dities (if  for  the  like  value  on  both  sides)  might 
be  beneficial ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  case 
between  us  and  France.  Our  ships  went  con- 
stantly in  ballast  (except  now  and  then  some 
lead)  to  St.  Malo,  Morlaix,  Nantes,  Rocbelle, 
Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  &c.  and  ever  came  bsick 
full  of  linen,  wines,  brandy,  and  paper;  and  If 
it  was  so  before  the  revolution,  when  one  of 
our  pounds  sterling  cost  the  French  bat  thir- 
teen livres,  what  are  they  like  to  take  from  us 
(except  what  they  of  necessity  want)  now  that 
for  each  |)ound  sterling  they  must  pay  as 
twenty  livres,  which  enhances  the  price  of  all 
British  commodities  to  the  French  above  fifty 
per  cent. 

*  V.  Goods  imported  to  be  re-exported,  b 
certainly  a  national  advantage ;  but  few  or  no 
French  goods  are  ever  exported  from  Great 
Britain,  except  to  our  plantations,  but  all  are 
consumed  at  home ;  therefore  no  benefit  ean 
be  reaped  this  way  by  the  French  trade. 

'  VI.  Letting  ships  to  freight  cannot  but  be 
of  some  profit  to  a  nation :  but  it  is  very  rare 
if  the  French  ever  make  use  of  any  other  ships 
than  their  own  ;  they  victual  and  man  cheaper 
than  we,  therefore  nothing  is  to  be  got  from 
them  by  this  article. 

*  Vn.  Things  that  are  of  absolute  necessity 
cannot  be  reckoned  prejudical  to  a  nation  ;  but 
France  produces  nothing  that  is  necessary,  or 
even  convenient,  or  but  which  we  had  better 
be  without,  except  claret. 

'  VII 1.  If  the  importation  of  commodities  of 
mere  luxury,  to  be  consumed  amongst  us»  be 
a  sensible  disadvantage,  the  French  trade  ia 
this  particular  might  be  highly  pernicious  Ca 
this  nation  ;  for  if  the  duties  on  French  wines 
be  lowered  to  a  considerable  degree,  tbe  least 
we  can  suppose  would  be  imported  Into  Eo|;. 
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Und  and  Scotland  is  eighteen  tbousAnd  tons  a 
year,  which  being  most  clarets,  at  a  moderate 
compiitation,would  cost  in  France  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

'  IX.  As  to  brandy ;  since  we  hate  laid  high 
duties  upon  it,  the  distilling  of  spirits  from 
malt  and  molasses  is  much  improved  and  in- 
creased, by  means  of  which  a  good  sum  of 
money  is  yearly  saved  to  the  nation  ;  for  very 
little  brandy  hath  been  imported  either  from 
Italy,  Portugal,  or  Spain,  by  reason  that  our 
English  spirits  are  near  as  good  as  those  coun- 
tries* brandies.  But  as  French  brandy  is 
esteemed,  and  is  indeed  very  good,  if  the  ex- 
traordinary duty  on  that  liqour  be  taken  off, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  great  quantities  will  be 
imported.  We  will  suppose  only  three  thousand 
tons  a  year,  which  will  cost  Great  Britain  about 
seventy  thousand  pounds  yearly,  and  prejudice 
besides 'the  extracts  of  our  own  malt  spirits. 

'  X.  Linen  is  an  article  of  more  consequence 
that  many  people  are  aware  of:  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  several  counties  in  England,  have 
made  large  steps  towards  the  improvement  of 
that  useful  manufacture,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality ;  and  with  good  encouragement  would 
doubtless,  in  a  few  years,  bring  it  to  perfection* 
and  perhaps  make  suiBcient  for  our  own  con- 
sumption ;  which  besides  employing  great  num- 
bers of  people,  and  improving  many  acres  of 
land,  would  save  us  a  good  sum  of  money, 
which  is  yearly  laid  out  abroad  in  that  com- 
modity. As  the  case  stands  at  present,  it  im- 
proves daily ;  but  if  the  duties  on  French  linen 
be  reduced,  it  is  to  be  feared  it  will  come  over 
so  cheap,  tbMt  our  looms  must  be  laid  aside, 
and  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year  be  sent  over  to  France  for  that  commodity. 

'  XI.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is  veiy  near 
akin  to  that  of  linen.  Since  the  high  duties 
laid  on  foreign  paper,  and  that  none  hath  been 
imported  from  France,  where  it  2b  cheapest, 
the  making  of  it  is  increased  to  such  a  d^ree 
m  England,  that  we  import  none  of  the  lower 
sorts  from  abroad,  and  make  them  all  our- 
selves; but  if  the  French  duties  be  taken  off, 
undoubtedly  most  of  the  mills  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  white  paper,  must 
leave  off  their  work,  and  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  be  remitted  over  to  France 
for  that  commodity. 

'XII.  The  last  article  concerns  the  silk  map 
nufacture.  Since  the  late  French  wars,  it  is 
Increased  to  a  mighty  degree.  Spitalftelds 
alone  manufactures  to  the  value  of  two  millions 
a  year,  and  were  daily  improving,  till  the  late 
fears  about  towering  the  French  duties.  What 
pity  that  so  noble  a  manufacture,  so  exten- 
sive, and  so  beneficial  to  an  infinite  number  of 
people,  should  run  the  hazard  uf  being  ruined ! 
It  is  however  to  be  feared,  that  if  the  French 
can  import  their  wrought  ittlks  upon  easy  terms, 
they  outdo  us  so  much  in  cheapness  of  labour, 


and  they  have  Italian  and  Levant  raw  silk  upop 
so  much  easier  terms  than  we,  besides  great 
quantities  of  their  own  in  Provence,  Languedoc, 
and  other  provinces,  that  in  all  probability  half 
the  looms  in  Spitalfields  would  be  laid  down, 
and  our  ladies  be  again  clothed  in  French  silks. 
The  loss  that  would  accrue  to  the  nation  by  so 
great  a  mischief,  cannot  be  valued  at  less  than 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
'  To  sum  up  all,  if  we  pay  to  France  yearly 


For  their  wines 

-       £  450,000 

Fur  their  brandies 

70,000 

For  their  Imen 

600,000 

For  their  paper 

80.000 

For  their  silks 

-    600,000 

£  1,650,000 
'  And  they  take  from  us  in  lead,^ 
tin,  leatlier,  allum,  copperas,  coals,  ! 
horn,  plates,  Ac  and  planUtion  goods  r-'^'Wu 
to  the  value  of         -        -        -        J 

*  Great  Britain  loses  by  the  ba-  \  ,  ^ 
lance  of  that  trade  yearly  -      i  '»«"»*^ 

'  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  yoM 
consideration  by, 

'  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

«  GENEROSirr  THRIFT.' 
ADVERT18BMBNT, 

Fitr  tk€  Protiction  tf  Honmr,  JVniht  Firtne, 
ofuf  Innocence, 

Mr.  Ironside  has  ordered  his  amanuensis  to 
prepare  for  his  perusal  whatever  he  may  have 
gathered,  from  his  table-talk,  or  otherwiscj 
a  volume  to  be  printed  in  twelves,  called.  The 
Art  of  Defamation  discovered.  This  piece 
is  to  consist  of  the  true  characters  of  all  per* 
sons  calumniated  by  the  Examiner ;  and  after 
such  characters,  the  true  and  only  method  of 
sullying  them  set  forth  in  examples  from  the 
ingenious  and  artificial  author,  the  said  Exa- 
miner. 

N.  B.  To  this  will  be  added  the  true  cha- 
racters of  persons  he  has  commended,  with 
observations  to  show,  that  panegyric  is  not 
that  author* 8  talent. 
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Fait  lata  qoondam  in  hftc  repnbKel  vlrtas,  ot  van  fortet 
acrioribai  npplidis  dvem  pernidoMin,  qaAm  aceiiiisif. 
mam  hoilam  ooercereot.  deer,  la  CatlUn. 

There  wn  once  Uiat  vlrtoe  in  tM»  oommonwealtli,  Uiat 
a  iMd  fellow-citizen  was  Uioagfat  to  deserve  a  acverar  «or 
rection  than  the  bitiereat  enemy. 

I  HAVB  received  letters  of  congratulation 
and  thanks  from  several  of  the  most  eminent 
chocolate-houses  and  cofifee-houses,  upon  my 
late  gallantry  and  success  in  opposing  myself 
to  the  long  swords.  One  tells  me,  that  whereas 
his  rooms  were  too  little  before,  now  his  cus- 
tomers can  saunter  up  anjd  down  from  comer 
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to  corner,  and  Uble  to  Ubie,  without  any  let 
or  luolettatioD.  1  And  1  have  liktwise  cleared 
a  freat  inaoy  alkgra  and  by-laoet,  made  the 
Dublic  walkf  about  town  more  spacious,  and 
all  the  paiaafet  about  the  court  and  the  Ex- 
change more  free  and  open.  Several  of  my 
female  wards  have  sent  me  the  kindest  billets 
upon  this  ocoasion,  in  which  they  tell  me,  that 
I  have  saved  them  some  pounds  m  the  year, 
by  freeing  their  furbelows,  iuunces,  and  hoops, 
from  the  annoyance  both  of  hilt  and  point. 
A  scout  whom  1  sent  abroad  to  observe  the 
posture,  and  to  pry  into  the  intentbiis  of  the 
enemy,  brinf;s  me  word,  that  the  Terrible  club 
is  quite  blown  up,  and  that  I  have  totally  routed 
the  men  that  seemed  to  delight  in  arms.  My 
lion,  whose  jaws  are  at  all  hours  open  to  intel- 
ligence, informs  me,  that  there  are  a  few  enor- 
mous weapons  still  in  being ;  but  that  they 
are  to  be  met  with  only  In  gaming-houses,  and 
some  of  the  obscure  retreats  of  brers  in  and 
about  Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden.  1  am 
oighly  delighted  with  an  adventure  that  befell 
my  witty  antagonist,  Tom  Swagger,  captain  of 
the  band  of  loug^  swords.  He  bad  the  misfor- 
tune three  days  ago  to  fall  into  company  with 
a  master  of  the  noMe  science  of  defence,  who 
taking  Mr.  Swagger  by  his  habit,  and  the 
airs  he  gave  himself,  to  be  one  of  the  profes- 
sion, gave  him  a  fair  invitation  to  Mary*le* 
hone,  to  exercise  at  the  usual  weapons.  The 
captain  thought  this  so  ft>ul  a  disgrace  to  a 
gentleman,  that  he  slunk  away  in  the  greatest 
coufusKMi,  and  has  never  been  seen  since  at  the 
Tilt-yard  coffee- bouse,  nor  in  any  of  his  usual 
haunts. 

As  there  is  nothing  made  in  vain,  and  as 
every  plant  and  every  animal,  though  never 
so  noisome,  has  its  use  in  the  creation;  so 
these  men  of  terror  may  be  disposed  of,  so  as 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  polite  world.  It  was 
in  this  view,  that  1  received  a  visit  last  night 
from  a  person,  who  pretends  to  be  employed 
here  from  several  foreign  princes  in  negotiating 
noatters  of  less  importance.  He  tells  me,  that 
the  continual  wars  in  Europe  have  in  a  man- 
ner quite  drained  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
of  their  supemumeraiy  subjects,  and  that  he 
forsees  there  will  be  a  great  scarcity  of  them 
to  serve  at  the  entrance  of  courts,  and  the 
palaces  of  great  men.  He  is  of  opinion  this 
want  may  very  seasonably  be  supplied  out  of 
the  great  numbers  of  such  gentlemen,  as  1  have 
given  notive  of  in  my  paper  of  the  twenty-ftfth 
past,  and  that  his  design  is  in  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  town  fills,  to  put  out  public  adver- 
tisements to  this  effect,  not  questioning  biit  it 
may  turn  to  a  good  account:  *  That  if  any 
person  of  good  stature  and  fierce  demeanor, 
as  well  members  of  the  Terrible  club,  as  others 
of  the  like  exterior  ferocity,  whose  ambition 
is  to  cock  and  look  big,  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  any  bodily  danger,  will  repair  to  his 


lodgings,  they  shall,  (provided  they  hnng  tfaetr 
swords  with  them)  he  fumiihed  with  shoulder- 
belts,  broad  bats,  red  feathers,  and  balberts, 
and  be  transported  without  farther  trouble 
into  several  courts  and  families  of  distinction, 
where  they  may  eat«  and  drink,  and  stmt*  at 
frte  cost.'  As  this  prqject  was  not  communi- 
cated to  me  for  a  secret,  I  thought  it  mi^t 
be  for  the  service  of  the  abovesaid  persons  to 
divulge  it  with  all  convenient  speed ;  that  those 
who  are  disposed  to  employ  their  talents  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  to  shine  in  the  statioa  e( 
life  A>r  which  they  seem  to  be  bom,  may  have 
time  to  adorn  their  upper  lip,  by  raising  a 
quickset  beard  there  in  the  form  of  whiskers, 
that  they  may  pass  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
for  true  Switxers. 

*  INDEFATIGABLE  NESPOR, 
'  Give  me  leave  to  thank  you,  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  whole  fomily,  for  the  daily  drvei^ 
sion  and  improvement  we  receive  from  your 
labours.  At  the  same  time  I  must  acquaint 
you,  that  we  have  all  of  us  taken  a  mighty 
liking  to  your  lion.  His  roarings  are  the  joy 
of  my  heart,  and  I  have  a  little  boy,  not  three 
years  old,  that  talks  of  nothing  else,  and  who, 
1  hope,  will  be  more  afraid  of  him  as  be  growv 
up.  That  your  animal  may  be  kept  in  good 
plight,  and  not  roar  for  want  of  prey,  I  shall, 
out  of  my  esteem  and  afl'ection  for  you,  contri- 
bute what  I  can  towards  his  sustenance ;  **  I>»ve 
me,  love  my^lion,'*  sajrs  the  proverb.  I  will  not 
pretend,  at  any  time,  to  furnish  out  a  fuH  meal 
for  him ;  but  I  shall  now  and  then  send  him 
a  savory  morsel,  a  tid  bit.  You  must  know, 
I  am  but  a  kind  of  holiday  writer,  and  nerer 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  set  my  pen  to  a  work 
of  above  five  or  six  periods  long.  My  friends 
tell  me  my  performances  are  little  and  pretty. 
As  they  have  no  manner  of  connexion  one 
with  the  other,  I  write  them  upon  loose  pieces 
of  paper,  and  throw  them  into  a  drawer  by 
themselves ;  this  drawer  I  call  the  Hon*s  pantry. 
I  give  you  my  word,  I  put  nothing  into  it  but 
what  is  clean  and  wholesome  nourriimrv. 
Therefore  remember  me  to  the  lion,  and  let 
him  know,  that  I  shall  always  pick  and  cdII 
the  pantry  for  him ;  and  there  are  morsels  in 
it,  I  can  assure  you,  will  make  his  chaps  to 
water. 

*  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect.  Sir, 
'  your  most  obedient  servant, 

*  and  most  assiduous  reader.' 

1  must  ask  pardon  of  Mrs.  Dmotby  Care» 
that  1  have  suffered  her  billet  to  lie  by  ose  these 
three  weeks  without  taking  the  least  notice  of 
it.  But  I  believe  the  kind  warning  in  it,  to 
our  sex,  will  not  be  now  too  late. 

•(JOODMR.  IRONSIDE, 

'  I  have  waited  with  impatience  for  that 
same  unicorn  you  promised  should  be  erected 
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for  the  fair  sex.  My  bosinen  is,  before  winter 
conoes  on,  to  desire  yon  would  precaution  your 
own  sex  a^nst  bein^  Adamites,  by  exposing 
their  bare  breasts  to  the  risour  of  the  season. 
It  was  this  practice  amount  the  fellows,  which 
at  first  encouraged  our  sex  to  show  so  much  of 
their  necks.  The  downy  dock-leaves  you  speak 
of  would  make  good  stomachers  for  the  beaux. 
In  a  word,  good  Nestor,  so  long  as  the  men 
take  a  pride  in  showing  their  hairy  skins,  we 
may  with  a  much  better  grace  set  out  our 
snowy  chests  to  Tiew.  We  are,  we  own,  the 
weaker,  but  at  the  same  time,  you  must  own, 
muofa  tbe  more  beautiful  sex. 
'  I  am,  Sir, 

'  your  humble  reader, 

*  DOROTHY  CARE.' 
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lliejr  grac'd  their  age  wilb  new  invented  arts. 

ntyden, 

'  MR.  IRONSIDE, 

'  I  HAVB  been  a  long  time  in  expectation  of 
something  from  you  on  the  subject  of  speech 
and  letters.  I  believe  the  world  might  be  as 
agreeably  entertained  00  that  subject,  as  with 
any  thing  that  ever  came  into  the  lion's  mouth. 
For  this  end  1  send  you  the  following  sketch ; 
and  am,  yours, 

•  PHILOORAM. 

*  Upon  taking  a  view  of  the  several  species 
of  living  creatures  our  earth  is  stocked  with, 
we  may  easily  observe,  that  tbe  lower  orders 
of  them,  such  as  insects  and  fishes,  are  wholly 
without  a  power  of  making  known  their  wants 
and  calamities.  Others,  which  are  conversant 
with  man,  have  some  few  ways  of  expressing 
the  pleasure  and  pain  they  undergo  by  certain 
sounds  and  gestures ;  but  cnan  has  articulate 
sounds  whereby  to  make  Know  his  inward  sen- 
timents and  affections,  though  his  organs  of 
speech  are  no  other  than  what  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  less  perfect  animals. 
But  tbe  use  of  letters,  as  significative  of  these 
sounds,  is  «uch  an  additional  improvement  to 
them,  that  I  know  not  whether  we  ought  nut 
to  attribute  the  invention  of  them  to  the  as- 
sistance of  a  power  more  than  human. 

'  There  is  this  great  difficulty  which  could 
not  but  attend  tbe  first  inventk>n  of  letters, 
to  wit,  that  all  the  world  must  conspire  in 
affixing  steadily  tbe  same  signs  to  their  sounds, 
which  affixing  was  at  first  as  arbitrary  as  pos- 
sible ;  there  being  no  more  connexion  between 
the  letters  and  the  sounds  they  are  expressive 
of,  than  there  is  between  those  sounds  and  the 
ideas  of  the  mind  they  immediately  stand  for. 
Notwithstanding  which  difficulty,  and  the 
variety  of  languages,  the  powers  of  the  letters 
m  each  are  very  nearly  the  same»  being  in  'all 
places  about  twenty- four. 


'  Bat  be  the  difllcutty  of  the  invention  as  great 
as  it  will,  tbe  use  of  it  is  manifest,  particularly 
in  the  advantage  it  has  abore  tbe  method  of 
conreying  our  thoughts  by  words  or  sound% 
because  this  way  we  are  confined  to  narrow 
limits  of  place  and  time :  whereas  we  may 
have  occasion  to  correspond  with  a  friend  at  a 
distance ;  or  a  desire,upon  a  particular  occasion, 
to  take  the  opinion  of  an  honest  gentleman 
who  has  been  dead  this  thousand  years.  Both 
which  defects  are  supplied  by  the  noble  inven- 
tion of  letters.  By  this  means  we  materialize 
our  ideas,  and  make  them  as  lasting  as  the 
ink  and  paper,  their  vehicles.  This  making 
our  thoughts  by  art  visible  to  tbe  eye,  which 
nature  had  made  intelligible  only  by  the  ear, 
is  next  to  the  adding  a  sixth  sense,  as  it  is  a 
supply  in  case  of  the  defect  of  one  of  the  five 
nature  gave  us,  namely,  bearing,  by  making 
the  voice  become  visible. 

'  Have  any  of  any  school  of  painters  gotten 
themselves  an  immortal  name,  by  drawing  a 
face,  or  painting  a  landscape ;  by  laying  down 
on  a  piece  of  canvass  a  representation  only  of 
what  nature  had  given  them  originals  ?  What 
applauses  will  he  merit,  who  first  made  his 
ideas  sit  to  his  pencil,  and  drew  to  his  eye 
the  picture  of  his  mind !  Painting  represent! 
the  outward  man,  or  the  shell ;  but  cannol 
reach  the  inhabitant  within,  or  tbe  very  organ 
by  which  the  Inhabitant  is  revealed.  This  art 
may  reach  to  represent  a  foce,  but  cannot 
paint  a  voice.  Kneller  can  draw  the  majesty 
of  the  queen's  person ;  Kneller  can  draw  her 
sublime  air,  and  paint  her  bestowing  hand  as 
fair  as  the  lily :  but  the  historian  must  inform 
posterity,  that  she  has  one  peculiar  excellence 
above  all  other  mortals,  that  her  ordinary 
speech  is  more  charming  than  song. 

'  But  to  drop  the  comparison  of  this  art  with 
any  other,  let  us  see  the  benefit  of  it  in  itself. 
By  it  tbe  English  trader  may  hold  commerce 
with  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  £ast  or  West  In- 
dies, without  the  trouble  of  a  journey.  Astro- 
nomers seated  at  a  distance  of  the  earth's 
diameter  asunder,  may  confer ;  what  is  spoken 
and  thought  at  one  pole,  may  be  heard  and 
understood  at  the  other.  The  philosopher 
who  wished  be  had  a  window  in  his  breast,  to 
lay  open  his  heart  to  all  the  world,  might  as 
easily  have  revealed  the  secrets  of  it  this 
way,  and  as  easily  left  them  to  the  world,  as 
wished  it.  This  silent  art  of  speaking  by  let- 
ters, remedies  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
distance  of  time,  as  well  as  place  l  and  is  much 
beyond  that  of  the  Egyptians,  who  could  pre- 
serve  their  mummies  for  ten  centuries.  This 
preserves  the  works  of  the  immortal  part  of 
men,  so  as  to  make  the  dead  still  useful  to  the 
living.  To  this  we  are  beholden  for  tbe  works 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  of  Seneca  and 
Plato ;  without  it  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and 
iEneid  of  Virgil,  Wi.#^.  ti;^#9iF  ,a»t*>o»  5 
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but  by  tbtf  art  thote  excellent  men  still  spemk 
to  us. 

*  I  shall  be  glad  if  what  I  have  said  on  this 
art,  f^ives  you  any  oew  hints  for  the  more  use- 
ful or  agreeable  application  of  it 

'  I  am.  Sir,  &c.' 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  extract 
from  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  invention  of  wri- 
ting, '  written  by  a  lady.*  I  am  glad  of  such  a 
quotation,  which  is  not  only  another  instance 
bow  much  the  world  is  obliged  to  this  art,  but 
also  a  phining  example  of  what  I  have  hereto- 
fore asserted,  that  the  fair  sex  are  as  capable 
as  men  of  the  liberal  sciences;  and  indeed 
there  is  no  very  good  argument  against  the 
frequent  instruction  of  females  of  condition 
this  way,  but  that  they  are  but  too  powerful 
without  that  advantage.  The  verses  of  the 
charming  author  are  as  follow : 

*  Bldl  be  the  man  1  hta  memory  «t  least. 
Who  ^Min«1  the  art  thos  to  nnfold  his  breast 
And  tanght  ■icece<TinK  timet  an  easy  way 
Their  secret  Iboogbu  by  letters  to  convey , 
'^o  bafllc  absence,  and  secure  delfehf. 
Which  lilt  that  lime  was  limlterl  t*>  sight. 
The  parting  Airewel  tpake^  the  last  adiea, 
The  ieas'ning  distance  past,  tbeu  lo«  of  view* 

llie  friend  was  gone  whidi  s  >me  Icind  moments  gave, 
And  absence  separated,  like  the  frrave. 
When  for  a  wife  the  yonthfbl  patriarch  senK 
'lie  camels,  Je\«  els,  and  the  steward  went. 
And  wealthy  equipage,  though  grave  and  slow, 
Dm  not  a  line  that  might  the  lover  show. 
Hie  ring  and  bracdeii  wooTd  ber  hands  and  amw. 
Bat  h^d  she  known  of  melting  words  the  cbarras 
lliat  onder  secret  seals  in  ambn^  lie, 
T<i  ciitch  th«  soni,  when  drawn  into  the  e)^ ; 
The  fiiir  Aacyriao  had  not  took  his  goide. 
Nor  her  soft  heart  in  chains  of  pearl  been  tyM.' 
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Karclssnm,  aot  flcxi  tacnisaeai  vimco  aeanthi, 

Pallentesqae  bederas,  at  aroantes  liitora  royrtot. 

flrg.  Oeoi^.  Iv.  V22. 
Tlie  late  narcissus,  and  the  winding  trail 
Of  bear's/oot,  myrtles  green,  and  ivy  pale. 

Dryden. 

I  LATELY  took  a  particular  friend  of  mine  to 
my  house  in  the  country,  not  without  some 
apprehension  that  it  could  afford  little  enter> 
tainment  to  a  man  of  bis  poUte  taste,  particu- 
larly in  architecture  and  gardening,  who  had 
so  long  been  conversant  with  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful and  great  in  either.  But  it  was  a  plea- 
sant surprise  to  me,  to  hear  him  often  declare, 
he  had  found  in  my  little  retirement  that 
beauty  which  be  always  thought  wanting  in 
the  most  celebrated  seats,  or,  if  you  will,  villas, 
of  the  nation.  This  he  described  to  me  in 
those  verses,  with  which  Martial  begins  one  of 
bis  epigrams : 

'  I'aiana  nostri  villa,  Basse,  Faostini, 
Non  otiosis  ordiuata  myrtetis, 
Vidnaquc  pijiano,  tonsiiiqae  bnxetn, 
Ingrata  Uii  spatia  dethtet  cam  pi ; 
fieii  nirv  vcru  barbaroqtie  laeutnr.'     Lib.  iii.  Ep.  56. 


'(HirfrleBdl 
Ko  myrtles,  plac'd  in  rows,  and  Idly  greeo. 
No  widow*d  plamala,  nor  dip'^  box4ree,  there. 
The  oaelesi  soil  oaproitablj  share ; 
Bat  simple  natnre^  hand,  with  noMer  fraoe. 
DiiRiset  artless  beantiet  o'er  the  plaoe; 

There  is  certainly  something  in  tha  aLmisble 
simplidty  of  unadorned  nature  that  spreade 
over  the  mind  a  more  noble  sort  of  tranqoillitjry 
and  a  loftier  sensation  of  pleasure,  that  can  be 
raised  from  the  nicer  scenes  of  art. 

This  was  the  taste  of  the  ancients  in  tbek 
gardens,  as  we  may  discover  from  the  deterip-. 
tions  extant  of  them.  The  two  most  celebrated 
wits  of  the  world  have  each  of  them  left  ua  a 
particular  picture  of  a  garden ;  whereiD  tboee 
great  masters,  being  wholly  unconfined,  and 
painting  at  pleasure,  may  be  thought  to  haw 
given  a  full  idea  of  what  they  esteemed  most 
excellent  in  this  way.  These  (one  may  obeerve) 
consist  entirely  of  the  tiseful  part  of  horticul^ 
ture,  fruit-trees,  herbs,  water,  &c.  The  pieces 
I  am  speaking  of,  are  Virgil's  account  of  the 
garden  of  the  old  Cor>'cian,  and  Homers  of 
that  of  Alcinous.  1*he  first  of  these  is  already 
known  to  the  English  reader,  by  the  excellent 
versions  of  Mr.  Dryden  and  Mr.  Addison.  The 
other  having  never  been  attempted  io  our 
language  with  any  elegance,  and  bein^  the 
most  beautiful  plan  of  this  sort  that  cao  be 
imagined,  I  shall  here  present  the  reader  with 
a  translation  of  it* 

TkeCarden  qfJleinousJ^om  Bfmer^sOdptstf^ 
Book?. 

Clote  to  the  gates  a  spacioos  garden  liea, 
Fkt>m  stomu  defended  and  inclement  sklas ; 
Fonr  acres  was  the  allotted  space  of  frooad, 
Fenc'd  with  a  green  inclomre  all  aroand. 
Tall  thriving  tree*  confess  the  fniitfol  mnnld  ; 
Tht  reddening  apple  ripens  here  to  gold ; 
Here  the  Mne  fig  with  Insdoas  Jnke  o'erflowt. 
With  deeper  red  the  fell  poqiegranate  glows : 
The  branch  here  bend*  beneath  tlie  wel^y  pcv. 
And  verdant  olives  floariah  roand  the  year. 
The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gale 
Eternal  breathe*  on  fhiits  ontanght  to  feU  : 
Each  dropping  pear  a  followtng  pear  aapplics. 
On  apples  apples,  figs  on  figs  arlee ; 
The  same  mild  season  gives  the  blooait  to  Uofw 
lYie  bods  to  harden,  and  the  flraits  to  grow. 

Here  order'd  vmes  in  eqnal  ranks  appeal 
With  all  the  ouited  laboors  of  the  year. 
Some  to  anioad  the  fetlile  branelMS  ran. 
Some  dry  the  black'ning  clniters  in  the  nn. 
Others  to  tread  the  liquid  harvest  join, 
llie  groaning  preaaes  foam  with  flooito  of  wine. 
Here  are  the  vines  in  early  flow'r  descry'd. 
Here  grapes  discoloar*d  on  the  sunny  side. 
And  tliere  in  Antflmnt  richest  purple  dy^. 

Beds  of  all  various  lierbs  for  ever  green. 
In  beaoteotts  order  terminate  the  scene. 

Two  plenteous  fountains  tlie  whole  prospect  crowa  d ; 
Tills  through  the  gardens  leads  Its  streams  aroaod. 
Visits  each  plant,  and  waters  all  the  ground  : 
While  that  in  pipes  beneath  the  palace  flows. 
And  thenoe  its  current  on  the  town  bestows; 
To  various  use  their  various  streams  they  bring. 
The  Deo]4e  one,  and  one  supplies  the  liteg. 
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Sir  William  Temple  has  remarked,  that  this 
description  contains  all  the  justest  rules  and 
provisions  which  can  go  toward  composing  the 
best  gardens.  Its  extent  was  four  acres,  which 
in  those  times  of  simplicity  was  looked  upon 
as  a  large  one,  eren  for  a  prince ;  it  was  in- 
closed all  round  for  defence ;  and  for  conve- 
niency  joined  ckwe  to  the  gates  of  the  palace. 

He  mentions  neit  the  trees,  which  were 
standards,  and  suffered  to  grow  to  their  full 
height.  The  fine  description  of  the  fruits  that 
never  failed,  and  the  eternal  sepbyrs,  is  only 
a  more  noble  and  poetical  way  of  expressing 
the  continual  succession-  of  one  fruit  after 
another,  throughout  the  year. 

The  vineyard  seems  to  have  been  a  plantation 
distinct  from  the  garden ;  as  also  the  beds  of 
greens  mentioned  afterwards  at  the  extremity 
of  the  inclosure,  in  the  nature  and  usual  place 
of  our  kitchen  gardens. 

The  two  fountains  are  disposed  very  remark- 
ably. They  rose  within  the  inclosure,  and  were 
brought  by  conduits,  or  ducts,  one  of  them  to 
water  all  parts  of  the  gardens,  and  the  other 
underneath  the  palace  into  the  town  for  the 
service  of  the  public. 

How  contrary  to  this  simplicity  is  the  mo- 
dem practice  of  gardening !  We  seem  to  Ibake 
it  our  study  to  recede  from  nature,  not  only  in 
the  various  tonsure  of  greens  into  the  most 
regular  and  formal  shapes,  but  even  in  mon- 
strous attempts  beyond  the  reach  of  the  art 
itself.  We  run  into  sculpture,  and  are  yet 
better  pleased  to  have  our  trees  in  the  most 
awkward  figures  of  men  and  animals,  than  in 
the  most  re|^lar  of  their  own. 

'  Hutc  et  nexilibas  vk1«u  i  frondlbcs  hoiiot, 
loipleico*  latd  maros,  ct  rooniia  drcftni 
Porrigere,  et  UUm  A  rami*  sorgere  tonret ; 
DcOesam  et  royrtain  in  poppea,  atqoe  vrea  roatni : 
In  boxiaqae  ondare  frctom,  atqoe  i  rore  rudentes. 
Parte  alU  firoodere  Miis  tentoiia  caitris ; 
Scntaqoe  tpknlaqoe  et  JacaUntia  dtria  valloa.' 

Here  interwoven  brancbea  form  a  wall, 
And  flrom  tlie  Uvinff  fenee  green  lorreta  rite ; 
There  ihipt  of  myrtle  sail  in  tea*  of  box ; 
A  green  encampment  yonder  meets  tlie  eye, 
And  loaded  citrons  bearing  sliiclds  and  ipears. 

I  believe  it  is  no  wrong  observation,  that 
persons  of  genius,  and  those  who  are  most  ca- 
bbie of  art,  are  always  most  fond  of  nature: 
as  such  are  chiefly  sensible,  that  all  art  con- 
sists in  the  imitation  and  study  of  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  people  of  the  common  level  of 
understanding  are  principally  delighted  with 
Che  little  niceties  and  fantastical  operations  of 
art,  and  constantly  think  that  finest  which  is 
least  natural.  A  citisen  is  no  sooner  proprietor 
of  a  couple  of  yews,  but  he  entertains  thoughts 
of  erecting  them  into  giants,  like  those  of 
Guildhall.  1  know  an  emineift  cook,  wbo 
beautified  his  country  seat  with  a  coronation 
dinner  in  greens  j  where  you  see  the  cham- 


pion flourishing  on  horseback  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  and  the  queen  in  perpetual  youth 
at  the  other. 

Pur  the  benefit  of  all  my  loving  countrymen 
of  this  curious  taste,  I  shall  here  publish  a  ca- 
talogue of  greens  to  be  disposed  of  by  an  emi- 
nent  town  gardener,  who  has  lately  applied  to 
me -upon  this  head.  He  represents,  that  for 
the  advancement  of  a  politer  sort  of  ornament 
in  the  villas  and  gardens  adjacent  to  this  great 
city,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  those  places 
from  the  mere  barbarous  countries  of  gross 
nature,  the  world  stands  much  in  need  of  a 
virtuoso  gardener  who  has  a  turn  to  sculptuipe, 
and  is  thereby  capable  of  improving  upon  the 
ancients  of  his  profession  in  the  imagery  of 
evergreens.  My  correspondent  is  arrived  to 
such  perfection,  that  he  cuu  family  pieces  of 
men,  women,  or  children.  Any  ladies' that 
please  may  have  their  own  effigies  in  myrtle, 
or  their  husbands'  in  hornbeam.  He  is  a  pu- 
ritan wag,  and  never  fails  when  he  shows  bis 
garden,  to  repeat  that  passage  in  the  Pbalms, 
'  Thy  wife  shall  be  as  the  fruitful  vine,  and  thy 
children  as  olive  branches  round  thy  table.' 
1  shall  proceed  to  his  caulogue,  as  be  sent  it 
for  my  recommendation. 

'  Adam  and  Eve  in  yew ;  Adam  a  little  shat- 
tered by  the  fall  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  in 
the  great  storm:  Eve  and  the  serpent  very 
flourishing. 

'  The  tower  of  Babel,  not  yet  finished. 

'  St.  George  in  box ;  his  arm  scarce  long 
enough,  but  will  be  in  a  condition  to  stick  the 
dragon  by  next  April. 

'  A  green  dragon  of  the  same,  with  a  tail  of 
ground-ivy  for  the  present. 

'  N.  B.  These  two  not  to  be  sold  separately. 

'  Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  cypress. 

'  A  laurestine  bear  in  blossom,  with  a  jumper 
hunter  in  berries. 

'  A  pair  of  giants,  stunted,  to  be  sold  cheap. 

'  A  queen  Elisabeth  in  phylyrsa,  a  little 
inclining  to  the  green-sickness,  but  of  full 
growth. 

'  Another  queen  Elizabeth  in  myrtle,  which 
was  very  forward,  hut  miscarried  by  being  too 
near  a  savine. 

'  An  old  maid  of  honour  in  wormwood. 

*  A  topping  Ben  Jonsoii  in  laurel. 

'  Divers  eminent  modern  poets  in  bays, 
somewhat  blighted,  to  be  disposed  of,  a  penny- 
worth. 

*  A  quiekset  bog,  shot  up  into  a  porcupine, 
by  its  being  forgot  a  week  in  rainy  weather. 

'  A  lavender  pig,  with  sage  growing  iu  his 
belly. 

'  Noah's  ark  in  holly,  standing  on  the  mount ; 
the  ribs  a  little  damaged  for  want  of  water. 

'  A  pair  of  maidenheads  in  fir,  in  great  for- 
wardness. 
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Sahre  PBOiii»  Urgthir  DobHb  ondc, 

Salve  DanUnH  floria  inaffoa  soli : 
Pablica  mortjonun  rcqaictt  comnionc  ined«iitiun 

AfuUlinm,  prcatm  namcD,  inempu  talw. 

CImmd, 
RaU,  gieatoit  good  Dardaalan  Adds  btstow, 
At  whoM  commaod  PKooiaii  waters  flowt 
Unpurcbaird  heaUhl  Umc  doat  tby  aid  impart 
Both  to  the  patient,  and  the  doctor's  art ! 

In  public  asaembliet  tbcri  are  generally  soaie 
envious  tplenetic  people,  who  baviog  no  merit 
to  procnre  respect,  are  ever  finding  fault  with 
those  who  <listififuish  tbenMelves.  This  hap- 
pens mors  frequently  at  those  plaees,  where 
this  season  ot  the  year  calls  persons  of  both 
sexes  together  for  their  health.  1  have  had 
reams  of  letters  froas  Bath,  Epsom,  Tunbridge, 
and  St.  Weaefrede's  well ;  wherein  1  eould  ob- 
serve that  a  concern  for  honour  and  virtue, 
proceeded  from  the  want  of  beahh,  beauty,  or 
fine  petticoats.  A  lady  who  subscribes  herself 
Bttdosia,  writes  a  bitter  invective  against  Cbloe, 
the  celebrated  dancer;  but  I  have  learned, 
that  she  herself  is  lame  of  the  rheumatbm. 
Another,  who  bath  been  a  prude  ever  since  she 
bad  the  small-pox,  is  very  bitter  against  the 
coquettes  and  their  indecent  airs ;  and  a  sharp 
wit  hath  sent  me  a  keen  epigram  against  the 
gamesters;  but  I  took  notice,  that  it  was  not 
written  upon  gilt  paper. 

Having  had  several  strange  pieces  of  intd- 
ligence  from  the  Bath ;  as,  that  more  consti- 
tutions were  weakened  there  than  repaired; 
that  the  physicians  were  not  more  busy  in  de- 
stroying old  bodies,  than  the  young  fellows  in 
producing  new  ones ;  with  several  other  com- 
mon-place strokes  of  raillery;  I  resolved  to 
look  upon  the  company  there,  as  I  returned 
lately  out  of  the  country.  It  was  a  great  Jest 
to  see  such  a  grave  ancient  person  as  1  am,  in 
an  embroitlered  cap  and  brocade  nigbt^wn. 
But,  besides  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  custom,  by  these  means  I  passed  undis- 
covered, and  had  a  pleasure  I  much  covet,  of 
being  alone  in  a  crowd.  It  was  no  little  satis- 
faction to  me,  to  view  the  mixed  mass  of  all 
ages  and  dignities  upon  a  level,  partaking  of 
the  same  benefits  of  nature,  and  mingling  in 
the  same  diversions.  I  sometimes  entertained 
myself  by  observing  what  a  large  quantity  of 
ground  was  hid  umier  spreading  petticoats; 
and  what  little  patches  of  earth  were  covered 
by  creatures  with  wigs  and  hats,  in  comparison 
to  those  spaces  that  were  distinguished  by 
flounces,  fringes,  and  furbelows.  Prom  the 
earth  my  fancy  was  diverted  to  the  water, 
where  the  distinctions  of  sex  and  condition  are 
concealed ;  and  where  the  mixture  of  men  and 
women  hath  ^ven  occasion  to  some  persons  of 
light  imaginations,  to  compare  the  Bath  to  the 
fountain  of  Salmads,  which  had  the  virtue  of 
*oining  the  two  sexes  into  one  person ;  or  to 


the  stream  wherein  Diana  washed  berarl( 
when  she  bestowed  boms  en  Actaeon  \  but  fay 
one  of  a  serious  tam,  these  healthful  sprites 
may  rather  be  likened  to  the  Stygian  waitef*» 
which  made  the  body  invulnerable  ;  or  to  the 
river  of  Lethe,  one  draught  of  which  washed 
away  all  pain  and  angoish  in  a  moment. 

As  I  have  taken  upon  me  a  naase  which  ougbt 
to  abound  in  humanity,  1  shall  make  it  my  bu- 
siness, in  this  paper,  to  cool  and  assuage  thasg 
malignant  humours  of  scandal  which  rm 
throughout  the  body  of  men  and  womeo  there 
assembled ;  and  after  the  manner  of  those  £a- 
mous  waters,  I  will  endeavour  to  wipe  away 
all  foul  aspersions,  to  restore  bfeom  and  vigour 
to  decajfed  reputations,  and  set  injured  cha- 
racters upcm  their  legs  again.  I  shall  hereia 
regulate  myself  by  the  example  of  that  good 
man,  who  used  to  talk  with  charity  of  the 
greatest  villains ;  nor  was  ever  heard  to  apeak 
with  rigour  of  any  one,  until  he  afirmed  with 
severity  that  Nero  was  a  wag. 

Having  thus  prepared  thee,  gentle  reader, 
1  shall  not  scruple  to  entertain  thee  with  a  pa- 
negyric upon  the  gamesters.  I  have  indeed 
spoken  incautiously  heretofore  of  that  cIms  of 
men ;  but  I  should  forfeit  all  titles  to  modesty, 
should  I  any  longer  oppose  the  oomoMm  sense 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom. 
Were  we  to  treat  all  those  with  oontempt,  who 
are  the  favourites  of  blind  chance,  few  leveee 
would  be  crowded.  It  is  not  the  heif^bt  of 
sphere  in  which  a  man  moves,  but  the  msjiner 
in  which  he  acts,  that  makes  him  truly  vain- 
able.  When  tbarefore  I  see  a  gentleman  loea 
his  money  with  serenity,  I  recognise  in  hisn  aU 
the  great  qualities  of  a  philosopher. 

If  he  storms,  and  invokes  the  gods,  I  lament 
that  he  is  not  placed  at  the  head  of  a  reginseot. 
The  great  gravity  of  the  countenances  round 
Harrison's  table,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  council 
board;  and  the  indefatigable  application  of 
the  several  combatants  furnishes  me  with  an 
unanswerable  reply  to  those  gloomy  mortnis, 
who  censure  this  as  an  idle  life.  In  short,  1 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  gentlemen  should 
be  hindered  from  raising  a  fortune  by  those 
means,  which  at  the  same  time  enlarge  their 
minds.  Nor  shall  I  speak  dishonourably  of 
some  little  artifice  and  finesse  used  upon  theae 
occasions ;  since  tbe  worid  is  so  just  to  any 
man  who  is  become  a  possessor  of  wealth,  sis 
not  to  respect  him  the  less,  for  the  metbodb  he 
took  to  come  by  it. 

Upon  considerations  like  these,  the  ladieB 
share  in  these  diversions.  I  must  own,  that 
I  receive  great  pleasure  in  seeing  my  pretty 
countrywomen  engaged  in  an  amusementwhich 
puts  them  iipon  producing  so  many  virtues. 
Hereby  they  acquire  such  a  boldness,  as  raises 
them  near  the  lordly  creature  man.  Here 
(hey  are  taught  such  contempt  of  wealth,  at 
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may  dilate  their  mhidsy  iind  prevent  rnnny  cur- 
tain lectures,  llieir  natural  tendemcM  is  a 
weakness  here  easily  unlearned;  and  I  find 
my  soul  exalted,  when  I  see  a  lady  sacrifice 
the  fortune  of  her  children  with  as  little  con- 
cern as  a  Spartan  or  a  Roman  dame.  Id  such 
a  place  as  the  Bath  I  mi^ht  urge,  that  the 
casting  of  a  die  is  indeed  the  properest  e&ercise 
for  a  fair  creature  to  assist  the  waters ;  not  to 
mention  the  opportunity  it  gives  to  display  tlte 
well-turned  arm,  and  to  scatter  to  advantage 
the  rays  of  the  diamond.  But  1  am  satisfied, 
that  the  gamester  ladies  have  surmounted  the 
tittle  vanities  of  showing  their  beauty,  which 
they  so  far  neglect,  as  to  throw  their  features 
into  violent  distortions,  and  wear  away  their 
lilies  and  roses  in  tedious  watching,  and  restless 
lucubrations.  I  should  rather  observe  that 
their  chief  passion  is  an  emulation  of  manhood ; 
which  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  believe,  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  all  slanders,  their  confidence 
in  their  virtue  keeps  them  op  all  night,  with 
the  most  dangerous  creatures  of  our  sex.  It 
is  to  me  an  undoubted  argument  of  their  ease 
of  conscience,  that  they  go  directly  from  church 
to  the  gaming-table ;  and  so  highly  reverence 
play,  as  to  make  it  a  great  part  of  their  exer- 
cise on  Sundays. 

The  water  poets  are  an  Innocent  tribe,  and 
deserve  all  the  encouragement  I  can  give  them. 
It  wouki  he  barbarous  to  treat  those  authors 
with  bitterness,  who  never  write  out  of  the 
season,  and  whose  works  are  useful  with  the 
waters.  I  made  it  my  care  therefore  to  sweeten 
some  sour  critics  who  were  sharp  upon  a  few 
sonnets,  which,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the 
Bath,  were  mere  alkalies.  I  took  particular 
notice  of  a  lenitive  electuary,  which  was 
wrapped  up  in  some  of  these  gentle  composi- 
tions; and  am  persuaded  that  the  pretty  one 
who  took  it,  was  as  much  relieved  by  the  cover 
as  the  medicine.  There  are  a  hundred  ge- 
neral topics  put  into  metre  every  year,  vie. 
*  The  lover  is  inflamed  in  the  water;  or,  he 
finds  his  death  where  he  sought  his  cure ;  or, 
the  nymph  feels  her  own  pain,  without  regard- 
ing her  lover's  torment.'  These  being  for  ever 
repeated,  have  at  present  a  very  good  eflTect ; 
and  a  physician  assures  me,  that  laudanum  is 
almost  out  of  doors  at  the  Bath. 

Thy  physicians  here  are  very  numerous,  but 
very  good-natured.  To  these  charitable  gen- 
tlemen I  owe,  that  I  was  cured,  in  a  week's 
time,  of  more  distempers  than  I  ever  had  in 
my  life.  They  had  almost  killed  me  with  their 
humanity.  A  learned  fellow-lodger  prescribed 
me  a  little  something,  at  my  first  eoming,  to 
keep  up  my  spirits ;  and  the  next  morning  I 
was  so  much  enlivened  by  another*  as  to  have 
an  order  to  bleed  for  my  fever.  I  was  proffered 
a  cure  for  the  scurvy  by  a  third,  and  had  a  re- 
cipe for  the  dropsy  gratis  before  night..  In 
vam  did  1  modestly  decline  these  favours ;  for 


I  was  awakened  early  in  the  morning  by  an 
apotbecaryy  who  bcought  me  a  dose  from  one 
of  my  wdlpwishen.  I  pakl  him,  but  withal 
told  him  severely,  that  I  never  took  physic 
My  landlord  hereupon  took  me  for  an  Italian 
merchant  that  suspected  poison ;  but  the  apo- 
thecary, with  more  sagacity,  guessed  that  I  was 
certainly  a  physician  myself. 

The  oppression  of  civilities  which  I  under- 
went from  the  sage  gentlemen  of  the  fiaculty, 
frightened  me  from  making  such  inquiries  into 
the  nature  of  these  springy,  as  would  have 
furnished  out  a  nobler  entertainment  upon  the 
Bath,  than  the  loose  hints  I  have  now  thrown 
together.  Every  man  who  hath  reeeived  any 
benefit  there,  ought,  in  proportion  to  hb  abili- 
ties, to  improve,  adorn,  or  recommend  it.  A 
prince  should  found  hospitals,  the  noble  and 
rich  may  diffuse  their  ample  charities.  Mr. 
Tompion  gave  a  clock  to  the  Bath;  and  I^ 
Nestor  Ironskle,  have  dedicated  a  Guardian. 
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QaiqiwMl  memoresall 

Who  rais'd  by  merit  an  immorUl  name. 


re  merendo. 


The  noble  genius  of  Virgil  would  have  been 
exalted  still  higher,  had  he  had  the  advantage 
of  Christianity.  According  to  our  scheme  of 
thoughts,  if  the  word  memoret  in  the  (font  of 
this  paper  were  changed  into  dmUe»^  it  would 
have  very  much  heightened  the  motive  to  virtua 
in  the  reader.  To  do  good  and  great  actions 
merely  to  gain  reputation,  and  transmit  a  name 
to  posterity,  is  a  vicious  appetite,  and  wiH  cer^ 
tainly  ensnare  the  person  %ho  is  moved  by  it, 
on  sonie  occasions,  into  a  false  delicacy  for  fear 
of  reproach ;  and  at  others,  into  artifices  which 
taint  bis  mind*  though  they  may  enlarge  his 
fame.  The  endeavour  to  make  men  like  yon, 
rather  than  mindful  of  you,  is  not  sul^eet  to 
such  ill  consequences,  but  moves  with  its  re- 
ward in  its  own  hand ;  or  to  speak  more  in  the 
language  of  the  world,  a  man  with  this  aim  is 
as  happy  as  a  man  in  an  office,  that  is  paid  out 
of  money  under  his  own  direction.  There  have 
been  very  worthy  examples  of  this  self-denying 
virtue  among  us  in  this  nation ;  but  I  do  not 
know  of  a  nobler  example  in  this  taste,  than 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Boyle,  who  founded  a  lec- 
ture for  the  '  Proof  of  the  Christian  religion, 
against  atheists,  and  other  notorious  infidels.' 
The  reward  of  perpetual  memory  amongst 
men,  which  might  possibly  have  some  share  in 
this  sublime  chari^,  was  certamly  considered 
but  in  a  second  degree ;  and  Mr.  Boyle  had  it 
in  his  thoughts  to  make  men  imitate  him  as 
well  as  speak  of  him,  when  he  was  gone  off 
our  stage. 

The  world  has  received  much  good  from  this 
institution,  and  the  noble  enuil|ition  of  great 
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men  on  the  intxlMuistiblt  lubject  of  tb«  essence, 
pnise,  and  ettribotet  qf  tbe  Deitj,  bns  bed 
the  natucal  cflect,  which  always  attends  tbis 
kind  of  contemplation:  to  wit,  that  be  who 
writes  upon  it  with  a  siaetre  heart,  vesy  emi- 
nently ezeels  whnteifev  Iw  has  produced  on  any 
other  occasion.  It  epiinently  appears  from  this 
obsenration,  that  a  particular  bl^ng  baa  been 
^ertowed  on  this  lecture.  Thb  gieat  pbilo- 
sophec  piOTided  foe  us,  after  his  death,  an  em- 
ploynieot  not  only  suitable  to  our  oondlllon» 
hot  to  his  own  at  %ke  s^me  tine.  It  is  a  si^t 
ftt  for  angels,  to  behold  tbe  benefitcCov  and  tbe 
persons  oblifad,  not  only  in  diflbrent  places, 
hut  under  dUbrent  beings  employed  in  tbe 
same  work* 

This  worthy  man  studied  natove,  mnd  traced 
all  ber  wayt  to  those  of  her  unsesjrehable  au^ 
thor.  When  he  h^id  fitfund  him,  he  gave  this 
booDly  for  the  praise  and  oontempktionof  him. 
To  one  who  has  not  run  through  regular  ooucses 
of  philosophical  inquiries  (tbe  other  learned 
labourers  in  this  vineyard  will  forgive  me,)  I 
cannot  but  pr^cijMilly  rm^^nmtnd  ^be  book, 
intitled,  Pbisico-Tbeology :  printed  for  William 
Innys,  in  St.  Paul's  cburcb>yard. 

It  is  written  by  Mr.  Derbam,  rectoi^  of  Up-> 
minster,  in  Essex.  I  do  not  know  what  Up- 
miuster  is  worth ;  but  I  am  sym,  bad  I  the 
h^  liwig  ill  England  to  giic^  I  should  not 
think  tbft  addition  of  it  snAcieoft  aukooflrMgnr 
ment  of  his  merit^;.  espcoifdjy  since  I  ^ns  in* 
Cscmc(^  tbattht  timplictty^oCbis  life  is  ^gjt^ibr 
•Me  ta  bis  usofui  kaovMge.and:eamiwc. 

The  praise  of  this  ai|tbor  seems  to  me  t9  OP 
thftfTf^  perspicu^y  aiMi  method  whioh^re^M^*"' 
bis  work  intelligiblo.  luid  pleaiing  to,  peoplie 
V.ba  aw  sti;»ngers  tq  such,  iiMliiiri«i»  a%  WfiH  as 
tp  the;  learned.  U  is  a  \tty.  d«airabh».  enter- 
tJonment'  to  find  oocaiions  of,  plenwre  a^  s»- 
tiffactMm  in  those  objects  and  oco^rmnces 
which  we  hav«  all  our  iivsiv  perhaps,  over- 
looked; or  beheld  without  exciting  any  re- 
flections that  made,  us  wisei^  of  bappiec.  The 
plain  good  roan  does,  af  with  a  wand,  show  us, 
the  wonders  and  spectacles  in  all  nature,  and^ 
the  particular  capacities  with  which  a^l  living, 
creatnren  are  endowed  for  their  several  ways 
of  ^te ;  kow  the  oiigai^s  of  creatures  are  made 
according  to  the  different  paths  in  which  they. 
are  to  move  and  provide  for  themselves  and 
families ;  whether  they  are  to  creep,  to  leap, 
to  swim,  to  fly,  to  walk ;  whether  tbey  are  to 
inhabit  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  tbe  coverta  of, 
the  wood,  tbe  muddy  or  clear  streams  ;  to  howl] 
in  forests,  or  converse  in  cities.  All  life  from  I 
thit  of  a  worm  to  that  of.  a  man  is  explained ; 


and,  if  I  may  so  sp«ak«  the  wondroua  works  «i 
tbe  eraatittBv  by  tbe  obeervatioos  eC  this  an- 
thor,  lie  before  in  as  ob^eete  that  cnoMe  Wee 
and  admimtioB ;  which,  without  aueh  avpliQ*- 
tkMM,  ktrika  ui  only  with  eoafusioii  «iA  •mmm- 
ment. 

The  man  who,  befera  ha  hMl  tbia  book, 
dressed  and  went  out  to  katar  and  gather  op 
someibing  to  entertain  a  mind  too  voeant,  no 
k>nger  peeds  newa  to  gita  himieV  ammaaeafi 
the  very  air  he  breathta  snggQSta  abaodaiy' 
matter  for  bis  thoughts.  He  will  ooaaJdoT  thsi 
he  has  begun  aaol^r  day  of  bfo»  V»  breoche 
with  all  other  ereatores  in  tba  samo  naaaa  of 
air»  vapousB,  and  clood%  wbidi  somoood  ear 
gk»be }  and  of  all  the  pumberleai  aniaoals  that 
Uve  by  seeeiviog  momentacy  Uf^  or  tathor 
momaniavy  and  new  repaioves  froaa  d»alth»  at 
thaif  uasArlk,  ha  only  alaoda  aiaat»  qiaisniHaa' 
and  eomemplative  of  tba  baoefaotion^ 

A  man  who  is  not  capable  of  p^iloaophMy 
reflections  from  his  aaen  adaffatiio»  wiU  be  as 
much  pleased  aa  with  ang»  other  gond  nava 
which  bahaaaoiba^arahsaaA.  Tho  agilatian> 
of  thawind,  and  the  foUing  of  tba  noM^iwe 
what  era  abMutaly  osryjiisaiy  fov  hia  wwilMa 
and  aeoomasodalapn.  This  kind  of  ioa4er  will 
behold  the  light  with  a  new  jap»  ao4  a  aopt  ef 
laasonable  naptMN^  Ha  willt  ho  M  kom  the 
appeadagaa  which  aUanA  and  aanaiwad  mr 
fhiha,  to  tba  oontamplalioOraC  thagloboiftwii 
tbedistittbulBMi^of  the  earth  and:  «wtoffa»  tho 
variety  and  quantli^  off  att  tMofi  paanriad  for 
the  uses  of  our  woHdi.  Than  w4i  bsa  nenton 
pUtipn*  whi^h  waa.loo  dtgiisad.»ad  gaaaral»ba 
let  domt  to  paoHaulanw  to  difiMmt  soila  and 
mouUs,  t»o  tba  bedik  oC  aiinaraki  aaA  ttmm 
into  aasaras  and  vobsanast  and  ^n  apiig^tp 
tba  topaoC  nMHintahis,  aadtban  afsk^to  tLa 
fields  and;  valleys. 

When,  the  author  bas;  aeqoaioted  his.  irtdif 
with  tbe  place  of  bi»  abode;  be  infoaqw  him  af 

Ims  capacity  to  make  himself  eav  ai»4  ki^niV^  iii 
it  by  tb^  giflt  of  sansfis,  l^  tbai'i^ldyofganSy.by 
showing  him  tbeatructura  ofi  thpea^offlPW^  tht 
dispofitioo-  o€  the-  ear  for  tbe  r%Mi|^koi^as%dlb 
of  tba.  ooetril  for-  smell,  tbe  toqpiatfoota^fw 
tbe  nervas  tp  avoid  barms  by  ""'ir  fntimhaiN 
the  eyoL  fagr  our  sight* 

The  whole  work  is  oonqliMlediCaa.M  ia^tht 
sum  of,  filikotn4Sf  rmons  in  proof  of  thitOf^iat^Mx 
of  t^I>elty>with  reflections  which app^  ea^ 
disUnctr  part,  of  it  to  an  and*  for  ajbich  tit^  aa^ 
tbocmay  hope  to  be  rawofded  wythan  JnaaMPf- 
tality.  mooh  mom.  to  bo  dawad*  than  that  of 
ramaiaiag  1%  afeemal-  boMnr  anopg.  att.  thf 
aonfcofdnan. 
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AcADiWY^  what  a  youth  ftfst  learns  thete 

Actl^inen,  comoared  with  •peculatlvc 

AcuTpubHc*  at  Oxford,  two  great  reawn*  againal 

,  them •••••• 

Adam,  hUfteionofwttto 

Adamites,  a  sect  so  called. 

Age,  if  healthy,  happy 

jOwellsupon  past  times 

Acuire,  hb  story,  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of  rerenge 

Airs,  the  iicntnan,  his  vanity 

Alcibiades,  hU  character,  and  soliloquy  before  an  en- 

AlclSoSIThi^giiiNiens'describei'fr^     Homer 

Aleh<Hise-kee^r,  an  elegant  one,  on    Hampstead 

Iload.. • 

Alexander,  a  letter  flrom  him  to  Aristotle 

AMegories,  directions  for  using  Uiem 

Alnuresciiin,  Icing  of  Persia,  his  story^^........ 

Alonxo,  don*  a  fiital  instance  of  the  effects  of  jealousy 

Atohonso,  his  story  fh>m  Stfada*s  Lucan 

Aininta,  of  Tasso,  compared  with  Guarini's  Pastor 

Anacwonihis'instipuctions'to  a  painteir  for  pidnUns 

his  mistress.. 

Anaximander,  a  saying  of  his,  onbeiny  laughed  at  foi 

singing • • 

Ancestors,  their  examples  shoald  excite  to  great  and 

TirtuottS  actions 

Ancestry,  how  far  to  be  veijer^ 

Renders  the  good  only  lUustrioos..... 

Ridiculous  for  a  man  to  Taine  himself  upon  it.. .; .. 
Ancienu,  crying  themun  reproved.  - ':^"j" '••••'" 

All  that  is  good  in  writing  dot  borrowed  ftom  them 

Distinguished  by Stlada....^..^. 

Androcles,  story  of  him  and  the  hon 

Anger  defined •.•••• .* V"  •••*••  *• 

Ammals,  a  degree  of  grautudc  owing  to  thctti  tial 
senreus • •• » 

Cruelty  towards  them  condemned 

Atine  Sullen,  tragedy  of,  a  scene  of  distress  therein.. 

AnnihHatlon,  by  whom  desired 

AtktM,  natural  history  of  tliem  . . . . . . . .^. . . . . .  i«8,  i  s^ 

Apothecary,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  described 

Arcadian,  the  true  character  ef  one 

Art,  those  most  capable  of  it,  always  fond  of  nature. 

Aniflcers,  capitiA,  a  petWomf  firom  them 

Aspasia*  a  most  excelienl  wtnnaa 

Asphaltites,  iakf  of,  a  disco*me  thereon 

Astronomy,  the  study  of,  rectmnwettded. 

Aulantis,  the  author  of#  to  whom  akin 

Athalia,  of  Racine,  part  of  it  sublime 

Atheism  more  grierous  than  religion 

Atheist,  behaviour  of  tone  in  slclrtfiess.......w 

AthenaU,  a  Grecian  virgin,  mftrrtcd  to  the  "em-jcroi 

Theodosius * • 

Attraction  of  bodies  applied  to  minds  ....♦* 

Augustus  Caesar,  Virgirs  praises  of  him 

Aoreng-Zebe,  tragedy  of,  wherein  fcuhy 

Author,  account  of  one  raishig  contributions 

BACON,  sir  Francis,  rcroarlcs  on  the  style  of  hfa 

history  of  Henry  VI I ....................^... 

Barbers,  inconveniences  attending  their  being  hlsto- 

rians • • 

Bareftice,  Will,  dt^hrestone  of  Lady  I. bard's  daugh 

ten  fora  wife 

Barslsa,  santon,  his  story  from  the IVrt-klsh Talcs.... 
Bsth,  Wlite  of,  a  comedy,  characterised. 

Customs  of  that  place 

Bawd,  a  mother  BO,  to  her  own  daughter 

Bear-oaiting,  a  barbarous  custom 

Beau,  an  academical  one  described 

A  species  to  be  commiserated 

Bfeauty,  inconveniences  attending  it 

Atwarwlih  ForriTtide 

Impertfect,  described  by  Prtor 
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rknrn,  chanccer  of  an  impotart  (MM . 

Chib.  oflUUemen .7^77. 

Short „ 

Silent    , 

Tan 

Terrible. 
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91 
190 
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Coach,  an  intrigue  carried  on  bjr  means  of  one. 

Coaches,  yoong  m^v  reproved  Tor  driving  them 14 

Cock-Aghting,  a  ba/baroos  custom <Il 

Ccrfbert,    Monsieur,    hb    cooversation    with     the 
French  king  cooceming  the  great  power  of  the 

Dutch  ....„ 777. .T.    ...V.  M 

Cold  bath,  recommended 109 

CnUqes,  chiefly  erected  on  rcUgioos  coosideratioas.    09 

Comet,  a  remarkable  ooe  in  1000  described im 

Commandments,  were  made  for  the  vulgar. 9w 

Common  (kme,  vision  of 07 

Complaisance,  useful   in   conversation  to  make  it 

agreeable .^^*. 

Congreve,  Mr.  chanurters  drawn  bjr  him •/^» 

Cooadenee,  is  to  the  soul,  what  health  b  to  the  ^adgr 

Theefficacy  and  force  of,  in  the  hour  of  death 155 

A  good  one,  the  only  relief  against  the  pain  of  ca- 
lumny    195 

Conversation,  one  of  the  noblest  privileges  of  reason    M. 

Rules  for  lu a** 

Coquette,  how  she  should  pamt  herself 140 

Countrymen,  meeting  abroad,  their  familiarity I9S 

Country  life,  the  charms  and  pleasures  of  it 99 

f!ountnr,  why  wearepleas^  with  it 99 

Courtship,  the  extra vaganoe  of  it  described 119 

Covetottsness,  precautions  against  it. 10 

The  vice  of,  enters  deeper  into  the  soul  than  any 

other 19 

Cowards  never  forrive 90 

Cowley,  Mr.  criticism  on  his  songs 10 

Coxcomb  at  the  head  of  a  fiunily  a  melancholy  thing  105 

Crabtree,  Major,  his  sour  sayines  to  the  ladies 90 

Crassus,  an  old  lethargic  valetudinarian 109 

Creation,  works  of,  the  divine  consideration  of  them  175 

Critics,  iUse 19,  lO 

Wherein  they  dilfer  from  cavillers IIO 

The  severity  of  one  on  the  fireworks  on  the  Thames  109 
The  characters  and  marks  of  an  ill  one  by  Mr.  Coo- 


Critfcism  on  song-writing |0 

On  several  plays  of  Dryden's  and  Lee's Cli^ 

Cromwel,  Oliver,  what  monsieur  Paschal  says  of  h» 

death ISO 

Running  opposed  towisoom 159^ 

Cupid  with  eyes 19? 

Customs,  barbarous  In  England,  account  of  them  ...    61 

Cyrus,  his  heroic  chastity 01 

Cyr,  Saint,  account  of  uat  monaatery  faonded  by 
madam  Maintenon 48 


Pods,  the  danger  of  dying  in  one,  represented- ao 

Proceed  trom  fclse  honour cs3 

Ought  to  be  abolished. »  ito 

Dump,  Goody,  her  letter  complaining  of  a  siiOai 

I         husband. t9t 
r  Dunkirk,  animadversi<ms  concerning    denaotishiiy 

it- i««-  131 

D*Urfcy,  Thomas,   the  lyric  poet,  his  merit,   md 

^odes „  07 

Compared  with  nndar er 

The  world  ungrateful  to  him «r) 

His  play  of  the  Plotting  Sisters  recommmded  ..  „.  n 

Dutch,  their  advantages  over  the  French. » 

Not  subject  to  the  spleen „  191 

BARRINO,  Nicholas,  Bsq.  hb  letter  coacenung  a 

scolding  wife i3t 

Banh,  its  mhabitants  ranged  under  two    general 

heads t» 

Ease,  loved  by  all  men fs 

In  writing,  what  it  b li,  n 

An  instance  of  it  in  love  verses. 15 

Eclogue,  meaning  of  that  word « 

Education,  various  errors  therein 94 

Elixa,  the  character  of  a  good  mother jw 

Enemies,  love  of  them  not  constitutional A^^ 

English,  fiunous  for  oddities. s> 

Epic  poem,  rules  ooocnning  it. n 

Reoeiptto  makaooe ts 

Epictetus,  hb  saying  oonoeming  censure. 195 

Epigram,  a  French  one,  misoalled  a  song  . 
Epiloaue  to  Cato,  by  Dr.  Garth . 


OiCDALU8,hb  letter  about  flying. lit 

Damo,  a  daughter  of  Pytlwgoras,  to  whom  be  left 

hb  writings 105 

David,  king,  the  beauty  of  hb  lamentatioa  for  Jona- 
than   51 

A  rabbhiica]  story  concerning  him I3A 

Davigne,  Messrs.  father  and  grand&ther  of  madam 

Maintenon,  their  story 40 

Davb,  Sir  Geoige,  his  adventure  with  a  lion I4O 

Dead  men,  only,  have  honours  in  China. 90 

Death,  means  to  make  the  thoughts  thereof  the 

sweetest  enjoyment 18 

An  infirmity  not  to  desire  it 90 

The  hope  of  good  men  in  it IO9 

Compared  to  Proteus 190 

Whence  the  abhorrence  of  it  proceeds lOg 

Dedications,  the  abase  of  them 4 

Dtdicatiott  of  an  author  to  himself... 4 

Dc&mation,  the  art  of  it  discovered. 170 

Definition  of  words  necessary 80 

Denham,  sir  John,  hb  directions  for  translating 1O4 

Dcrham,  Mr.  hb  book  of  Physico-Theology  com- 
mended   175 

Des  Cartes,  discovered  the  pineal  gland  In  the  brain  97 

Detraction,  too  easily  given  in  to  by  the  bdies 85 

Devotion,  early  hours  of,  the  advantages  of  It. Jts 

Dewlap,  Di^,  well  madeforajester C^^ 

Dbper,  James,  hU  letter  recommending  Tom's  cof- 
fee-house for  politeness  of  conversation 99 

Diogenes,  a  severe  saying  of  his  to  one  that  slandered 

him 195 

His  opinion  concerning  the  poor  and  rich 9# 

Distreu,  a  scene  of  it  in  the  tragedy  of  Anne  Bullen.  1 9 
Imaginarr,  the  greatest  part  of  man's  aflliction....  109 
Ditton  and  Whbton,  their  letter  concerning  the  lon- 
gitude   107 

D«iinf*,  Dr.  a  criticbm  on  hb  songs lO 

0  t^tni,  concerning  Reproof  and  Reproach  50 


Va. 

DrenraofawiiidovlaA«TClia*sb«eMt..... laft 

CoDoeming  death.. .................... ..■•>■  ......  130 

Ofthe  future  punishment  of  the  idle i» 

Dress,  the  greattst  motive  to  love •,«! 

Not  to  be  too  much  valued  ordeapssed  ......... *  10 

Genius  discovered  therein 149 

Compared  to  poetry h9 

Druids,  held  the  doctrine  of  transm^niioB  of  aonla.    J^ 

Verses  from  Locan  on  that  sulnect. u 

foolisb  inu 


A  saying  of  hia,  recommendiBg  cfaastl^  l 
Faulty  In  hb  sentin 


Equauty  in  the  iMmiincss  and  misery  of  naen      

Eosden,  Reverena  Mr.  translations   ol    hia    tnm 


■^ 


y       Claudian xi:****?*  '^ 

Eve,  her  treating  of  an  angel  described  by  MHtoa....  i3S 
Her  innocence  to  be  imitated,  not  her  nakedacaa..  MO 

Eveites,  women  so  called,  and  why mo 

Evergreen,  Anthony,  hb  collection  of  flg-leavca  for 

Examination,  self,  advantages  attoiding  it I5a 

Examiner,  author  of,  reproved    for    inaolcoce,  ill 

manners  and  scandal 41 

Misaoplies  the  word  Church,  and  abuses  the  (dcrgy, 

lords,  and  commons m 

Letters  concerning  him « 59,  09 

An  advocate  for  a  lady  who  was  said  not  to  be  lain 

with 09 

His  insolence  to  a  bbhop  of  the  church  of  *^g*i"HI    fO 

Writes  in  defence  of  popery 9a 

Hb  knack  at  finding  out  treason  In  worda. 18D 

Has  no  talent  for  panegyric no 

Example,  influence  thereof. 5 


FABLE,  of  PUpay,  on  the  oaage  of  ai 

Fame,  common,  house  of,  described ^mm 

Family,  head  of,  dangerous  when  bad it5 

Mistress  of,  a  good  oike  described,  firom  the  book 

of  Proverbs tOi 

Fantastical  pleasures,  wbatth«^  are 40 

Fear  of  God,  all  true  fortitude  founded  on  It. yjfi 

Feet,  pretty  ones»  a  letter  concerning  them jja 

Figleaf,   Leonilla,  her  letter  concerning   modesty- 
pieces m 

Fine  gentleman,  what  qualifioatious  form  one  in  tine   y. 
eye  of  the  ladies t4i 

Character  of  a  complete  one..... y^ 

Fireworks  on  the  Thames,  description  of  them..*....  ns 

A  fine  one  described  by  Strada MS 

Flattery,  a  satire  against  it 11 

Grateful  to  human  nature i9> 

Flies  and  flree-thinkers  compared 70 

/'FlorrcUa,  angry  about  the  tucker 109 

Flying,  a  humour  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Secood  lit 

Fontainbleau,  oalace  of,  described kh 

Footman,  too nt  for  hb  master m 

Foresight,  Frank,  hb  good  conduct  on  hb  marrl^e  M? 

Fornication,  a  criticism  thereon 17 

Fortitude  founded  on  the  fear  of  God in 

At  war  with  beauty i*i 
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No* 

P«Diidllii9  iKwpliala.  wherein  oMfcl iq^ 

Frmnoe»  the  foantainoTdreM IMtt 

Temperance  of  the  dimate 1<M 

Court  of. 101 

1  tour  thither .' 104 

Freethinkers,  unthinking  wretches Oft 

The  name  degenerated  m>m  tite  original  roeaninR. .    $g 
Considerations  offered  to  them  on  the  being  ot  a 

God 88 

Contribute  to  idolatnr 88 

Their  Absurdities  andhateftd  characters 169 

No  friends  to  liberty 83 

Condemned  for  affecting  singularity 89 

Accuse  the  Christian  reugion  as  derecti? e  in  friend- 
ship   190 

lilce  the  Jewish  Sadducees,  considered  as  automata  iSO 

Freethinking,  discourse  on.  answered. 3 

French  Idng,  Lewb  XIV.  his  conversation  with  Col- 
bert concerning  the  great  power  of  the  Dutch  ...    59 

French,  very  courteous  and  tsikative loi 

The  happiest pec^le  in  theworid 104 

Their  kindness  and  afikbility  to  strangers lOI 

Trade  prgudidal  to  England tTO 

Nobleman,  memoirs  ofone V^M> 

Friendship,  promoted  bj  the  Christian  religion 196 

Front  box.  how  the  ladies  are  marshalled  there 99 

Future  State,  proofs  of  it  from  the  creation 97 

6ALB,  John,  maiiY  prints  of  him 1 

Gallantly,  precautions  against  it H<i9 

Low,  tietween  a  footman  and  a  maid-servant 87 

Gamesters,  a  panegyric  on  them 74 

Oamine,  ill  consequences  of  that  vice  among  the 

Gardens,  the  best  not  soflneas  nature 173 

Genius,  necessary  todress  well 87 

Gentleman,  qualmcations  reqxiisite  to  form  that  ex*  ^^ 

alted  character  ^^^ 

Wherein  really  superior  to  a  mechanic !K<f9o 

Gentlemanlike,  gentlemanly,  much  of  a  gentleman,    ^ 

ill-applied V» 

Gluttony,  barbarous  and  destructive 01 

Gnatho,  a  mad  doctor,  vronderful  cures  performed 

by  him 11 

Gold-finch,  a  beau,  his  behaviour  to  his  oApring 

proposed  for  imitation *^^ 

Good-breeding,  the  necessity  of  it •  U9* 

Good-Friday,  reflections  preparatory  to  the  observa- 
tion of  thatdar 90 

Oood>nature  and  charity  recommended 79 

Gospels,  the  excellency  of  them J^ 

Grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  humour  of  that  character..  Q^ 

Greens,  a  curious  collection  to  be  sold 17T 

Greek,  twusoru 1^9 

Griffins,  a  treatise  on  the  existence  of  them 00 

Ottsu'dian,  the  qualifications  for  one,  integrity  more 

necessary  than  understanding 1 

Theuse  ofhis  paper 96 

HAMLET,  prologue  therein,  as  spoken  by  Mr.  Wil-^^ 

liam  Peer Csi) 

Happiness,  various  notions  of  It,  and  wherein  it  con-^''^ 

sbts. 31 

With  respect  to  marriage , 31 

Hawthorn,  Nic  his  whimsical  letter  concerning  pub- 
lic spirit 58 

Hearty,  sir  William,  why  he  was  not  a  fine  gentle- 
Henry  Vli.  criUdsm  on  the  style  of  Lord  Verulam's 

History  of  that  khig 95 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  prayer  made  by  him  before 

abattle 19 

Hermaphroditical  habit,  described 149 

Hilaria,  her  madness  and  cure 11 

Historjr,  rules  for  writing  it 96 

Ofa  Greek  poet I4i 

Holiness,  beantY  of  it ^l 

Holt,  lord  chiefjnMice,  his  integrity ^. 

Uonfiur,  whati LtOT 

Wherein  commendable,  and  when  to  be  explo- 
ded &c 161 

Described 101 

Temple  of,  can  be  entered  only  through  that  of 

V  nue lOl 

Honoma,  the  duty  and  interest  of  all  natimis  to  be- 
stow them  on  merit 99 

Horse,  described  by  Honer,  Virgil,  Oppian,  Lncan, 

and  Pope 86 

Job's  description  of  one,  better  than  Homer's  or    y^ 

Vii^Ps.... ^6 

Horses,  care  of  them  recommended 0,  01 

Hospitals,  a  visit  to  them 79 

For  foundlings,  recommended 105 

Howd*ye.€aII  8ukan,lierpe«>tioB 64 


;;/ 


Hnmanity,  tc  be  oxtaided  to  the  meanest  crentnre..  01 

Humour,  the  English  distinguished  by  it 44 

Enriish,  accounted  for  by  sir  William  Temple IM 

HunUng,  a  remain  of  Gothic  barbarity 61 

A  barbarous  custom  therein 61 

A  poem  in  praise  of  it its 

Hypocrisy,  rebuked  by  our  Saviour 99 

I  AM  that  I  am,  reflections  on  that  name 74 

Idle  men,  monsters  in  the  creation ib7\/ 

Idleness  a  great  vice I3i 

A  means  to  conquer  it 191 

Idolatry,  a  sottish  sort  of  worship 88 

Ignorance  and  vice,  taint  the  blood 137 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  argumenu  for  it. 49,  93 

ingratitude  <^  men  to  beasts Oi 

Integrity  in  the  power  cf  every  man 1    / 

Intrigue  between  a  wild  young  centleman  and  a  jiit.  i4y 

Irish  stuflb,  fine  and  delightftu  furniture 40 

Ironside,  Nevtor,  esq.  account  of  his  birtli  and  edu- 
cation   9 

How  related  to  the  BickerstaA 94 

A  piece  of  true  tempered  steel I09 

Engaged  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone 166 

H  is  intended  charities  when  he  should  discover  it. .  160 
Ironside,  Mrs.  Martha,  her  character,  and  love  uf  an- 
cestry   137 

Italian  comedians,  driven  ftt>m  Paris  for  offtoding 

madam  Midntenon vfo 

JANOLINGS.  matrimonial 73^*     , 

Jealousy,  its  &ul  effects 37 

Jesus  Christ,  his  conversation  wiih  two  disciples  after 

hto  crucifixion 91 

Jilflirts,  the  occasion  of  our  lU-bred  men, «6 

Job,  book  of,  fine  poetical  paintings  therein,  parti- 
cularly ofa  horse °f  ■ 

Johnson  the  player,  a  good  actor •v.tt^ 

Jonathan,  David's  lamentation  for  hlra M 

Joseph,  hij  chastity 46 

Judges,  the  advantage  of  continuing  them  during 

good  behaviour 9> 

Justice,  the  greatest  of  ail  virtues gb 

KINGSLANDlIjspitallers,  objects  of  charity 17 

Kneeling  adorations,  by  an  authoress  to  a  young  no-  ^ 

bleman ^l>^ 

Knowledge,  pursuit  thereof  recommended  to  youth. .  1 11  ^^ 

Advantages  attending  It ill 

LADIES,  all  women  such 90 

Conveniences  of  their  gaming 174 

Lady's  woman,  must  have  the  qualifications  of  a  critic 

in  poetry 

Lais,  history  abuses  her > 

Lamentation  fbr  Jonathan,  David's,  its  beauties 

Land  interest  and  trade,  support  each  other.; 

Largeness  of  mind,  reficctions  on  that  disposition... 
Last  day,  extracts  from  a  poem  of  that  name  by 


Dr.  Young.. 

Laudanum,  why  out  of  doors  at  Bath 

Laughers,  several  characters  of  them.... 

Laughter,  the  index  of  the  mind 

The  chorus  of  conversation 

Law-suits,  methods  of  deciding  them  in  India 

Learning,  the  natural  souroe  or  wealth  and  honou< 


Proper  fbr  women . 

Eo  II.  his  letter  to  the  Guardian.. 


Leol 

Leo  X.  Pope,  his  entertainment  of  the  poets.. 

Lettes  firom  Will.  BareAu»  to  Nestor  Ironside 

From  Nestor  Ironside  to  Sir  Harry  Usard 

From  Sir  Thomas  Smith  to  Sir  Francis  Walsiog- 
ham 

From  Alexander  to  Aristotle 

From  Nestor  Ironside  to  Pope  Clement  VIII 

From  Tom  Swagger  to  old  Testy 

Letters,  difficulties  which  attended  the  first  invention 
of  them 

Their  great  use 

Lewis  XlV.  renowned  for  inviolably  keeping  treaties 
libertine,  Athenian,  his  moral  soliloquy 

Prayer  of  an  EnglUh  libertine 

liberty  of  the  People,  generosity  of  that  principle.. . 

Asserted  by  Mr.  Steele 

Freethinkers  enemies  thereto 

Life,  iu  several  stages  have  several  pleasnrea. 

Lilly,  Charles,  his  petition 

pngerers.  account  of  them 

lion,  Walsingham's  master  spy,  some  account  of  him 

To  be  set  op  at  Button's  cofitee-hnuse 94, 1 14, 

Scandalous  reports  of  him 

History  of  his  species 

Calcuhition  of  his  nativity 

Sir  George  Davis^  lion » 
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Liquore,  no  bribeiy  in  then. 

little  men,  a  dub  of  tliem Oi 

Litard,  sir  Ambro«€»  obooacs  Mr.  Ironside  fuardinn 

to  hiB&rolly t 

Sir  Harry,  hi* character 0 

Lady,  ber  character,  and   Manner  «f  wiptoyiaf 

her  time Sl  4,     7 

Characters  of  Miss  Jmm»  Miia  AnaMla.  Mlsfr 

Betty,  Miss  Cornelia,  aad  Miss  Maiy. 1 

Characters  of  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  WiUiaa,  and  Mr. 

John ^^ »     IS 

Loan-banli,  a prqject ^. ,.«T»  107 

Lock  Hospital,  patienu  there,  gfiat  ol||iicU  oT  ctar 

nty * W 

Oblations  oTa chamber-maid  thereto 10 

Longbottnm,  John,  the  barber,  his  petttioD 04 

Longious,  kU best  rule  fiw  the  sublime IM 

Longitude,  proposals  concerning  the  discoveiy  of  it..  108 

Love  of  enemies,  not  constiiutiMial to 

Love,  persooatcwi  by  Ambition  and  Avarice »..  159 

In  low  life : 87 

Loungers,  a  sect  of  philosophers  at  Cambridge IM 

Locan,  translation  of  his  verses  oo  the  traasmignb- 

tioaofsouls 18 

Locan,  Strada*s.  commended lift 

Lucas,  Dr.  his  Practical  Christianity  recommended*.    03 
Lucifer,  his  description  of  a  masquerade  at  the  French 

ambassador's 154 

Lucretius,  Strada*8 » 115,  IIQ 

Luke,  saint,  contents  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter 

ofhUgospel ttl 

Lost,  opposed  to  Modesty 15ft 

Lyoirgus,  the  character  of  a  good  master 87 

The  Spartan,  his  good  laws  concerning  matrimony  too 
Lyrics,  the  English,  very  fine .....184 

MACHINIST,  modem  (Vee-ihlnkers  are  such 190 

Mad  doctor,  account  of  one,  and  bis  medicines li 

Maid*s  tragedy,  Mr.  Waller's  saying  of  it. 37 

Maintenon,  madam,  her  birth,  education,  fortune, 

and  character 46 

Married  to  Scaron 47 

Herpowerover  and  marriage  to  Lewis  XIV 48 

Mankind,  ranged  under  the  active  and  speculative...  190 

Mantua-makers,  should  be  expert  anatomists ag 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  msulteo  by  the  Examiner.. ..  80 

HarrlsjK,  the  aru  of  parents  in  it. 57,  79; 

Jangling 79 

What  often  occasions  nnhappiftess  therein Ii9 

Extravagant  expenses  after  entering  into  it  ocn« 

sured 147 

Martial,  his  verses  on  a  country  seat. 179> 

Masquerades,  account  of  them 14«a  154 

Master,  how  he  should  behave  to  his  servants. 87 

The  eiBcacy  of  his  example. 16^ 


Mechanics,  of  general  importance , 1    /French,  wherein  fhnlty 

In  what  really  inferior  to  gentlemen...,. 180^       Of  Sanazarius,  condemi 


More,  Sir Thorjai*  hie.pMm  on tlte cHoiee  ofnvrtfe  109 

Monung  prsyer,  recommended. 0s 

Mortality,  bill  of,  out  of  the  oonntiy IM 

Moschtts,  remarlu  on  his  Greek  postoals. «• 

Mother,  character  of  a  good  one iso 

Motteux,  Pieter,  an  «Bicarn*s  head  to  be  eraetvd 

there -..» Ii4 

reoommended  wiissi   Mtf 


tenon  to  Lewis  XIV - - 47 

Mum,  Ned  his  letter  concerning  the  iHiiit  Chsh.....  mi 
Mila,  daughter  of  Pythagona,  nooomt  of  her  tmA 

her  works. .- tf5 

NATUfcAL  hissoiy,  a  diverting  and  imptutif  sfdy  Mo 

Natural  pleasures,  what  they  are .^.....-.«..    49 

Nature,  tl>e  contemplation  of  it.  eamlas  rtie  spirits.—  IC9 

Imiutedby  Art » MS 

Necks  of  women  immodestly  exposed 


too^  100^  IM^  m 

Netherlands,  their  advantages  over  the  Preach.*  ,.^.  5« 

Nomendators,  who..  — 
Norwood,  John,  pern 
Nottingham,  ean  o^  and  his  dawghtei^  1 

against  ttie  insults  of  the  Bsmminet ....... ......  4 

ODDITIES,  the  English  fuMws  for  tiien.»...... mi. 

Oedipus,  fiuilu  in  thai  trngedy i» 

Oyer,  Sir  William,  his  manner  of  cmmahip..^ 5 

Old  people,  remember  past  times  best 6 

Old  men,  of  Gray's  Inn,  account  of  tiMm 4« 

Operators,  cephalic, their  petttioB. #8 

Oppian,  his  descriptiott  of  a  waMtoffse..  » 80 

Oratory,  an  odd  kind  of  it  ooademned. m 

Othello,  beauliasaad  defects  in  tiiattmgedy. .......  97 

Ovid,  quotation  ih>m  him,  about  humanity  to  aai- 

mals ^ .....«M~ tt 

Strada's ..........»......*•......  Hi 

PAINTING.  In  Ptoetiy,  what  it  U 88  . 

Palaces,  of  the  French  king,  deaoribed 10 

Pandemonium,  of  Milton,  proposodto  be  rapfnteo 

ed  in  fire-works 109 

Pandolph,  Sir  Hany,  his  manner^  onutahip. s 

Hismanner  of  teUinxastotyu 4t 

Parents,  generally  err  m  marrying  their  diildren.. ..     57 

Too  csireful  aiul  mcroeairy  in  disposing  of  tlieir 

children 57 

Fsschal,  Mr.  his  obscrvatlona  on  Cramwel*s4leBth«. 

Passions,  disastflvs  attending  irreBulaiTpaasiotta. 8 

Pastoral  life,  at  t  - -«~r- 

city 

Quahties  thereof.. 

Poetry 


tflvs  attendiag  irrefluiaiypaasiona. 

t  the  first  period  of  the  world,  it*  feU. 


Criticisms  thereon 
Rules  for  writing  It. 


...S9*     80 


^    Poetry,  explained  Iqr  an  attefonr. >t 


English, 


explained 
I,  onaractei 


.14,1 


lly  Inferior  to  gentlemen.     ^ 

Medals,  modern,  an  error  in  distributing  them gs 

Pnwosal  for  making  them  more  general  and  use* 

ful,  by  Dr.  Swift. g9  , 

Struck  In  France,  on  abolishing  duels 18g  ■ 

Meekness,  somethmg  suUime  and  heroic  in  it 80 

Melancholy,  Pills  to  Purge,  a  collection  of  songs  so 

called.. riT^....    07 

Melissa  and  Polydore,  their  story 86 

Memoirs  of  the  discovery  of  a  Prendi  nobleman's 

children 150 

Memorial  from  Dunkirk,  answered « 198 


,  condemned... 
Patch,  parson,  why  so  called.... 
Fatietice,  opposed  to 


Peace  proclaimed,  and  prayers  on  that  ocoasioa. 
«_^ . ntorC  ~ 


110 


Merchant^  of  gr«a  benefit  to  the  public  ..,.. 79V  "Petticoat,  great,  the  grievance  thereof 


etaroorphoscs,  of  men  into  lower  raolu  of  being. , 

Milton's  description  of  Eve's  treating  an  angel 198 

Milliners,  general  remarks  on  them 198 

Mind,  strength  of,  Its  true  happiness , 91 

'Human.  rssUess  after  happiness ,, 89 

Principle  of  attraction  therein. «.  140 

Misers,  observations  on  them...., 77 

Acton  the  same  principles  as  critics 77 

Not  happy  In  (heir  riches 89 


Misochlrosophus,  Johannes,  his  humourous  letter 

concerning  button  orators..... 

Mistress  of  a  familv,  a  good  one  oescribed,  from  the 


book  of  Proverbs 108 

Moderate  man,  an  ode  by  Mr.  D'Urfey,  commend^    07 
Modesty,  bestows  gfeater  beauties  than  the  bloom  of 

youth 100 

Opposed  to  lust : ,.  I5t 

Lost  among  the  ordinary  part  of  the  world 87 

Modesty  piec^  laid  aside 118 

A  modesty  piece  lost  at  a  masquerade. 145 

Molehill,  a  lively  image  of  the  earth ^......  159 

Moliere,  his  observation  of  making  a  dinner 78 

Molly,  the  barber's  daujghter,  her  history I5g 


JW»7 


Pedants,  their  veoentioB 

demned  ............................. 

Piedigrees,  the  vanity  of  them  ridicule 
Peer,  Mr.  William,  his  character  and 

Broke  his  heart  mr  growing  Ikt. 88 

Peripatetics  of  Gray's  inn 44 

Persian  Sultan,  an  instance  of  the  justice  of  one 95 

Peruke,  a  Icind  of  index  tottie  miad Ha 


Phvnomana  of  nature,  imitated  by  art. 

'Pharisee^  for  what  blamed  by  Christ ».... 

nulantus,  and  his  cockle  sheUs  aflhwted. 

PMIips,  Ambrose,  his  excellence  in  pastoeal  poetry 


IW 


61 

100 


Philogram,  his  letter  on  speech  and  letters 

Philosopher,  self  taught,  Arabian  notion  ct  wmttt 

one. • 

(Philosopher's  stone,  Mr.  Ironside's  search  after  It.. 

"Physicians,  never  talce  physic 174 

Pl^ico-Thecdogy,  by  Dr.  Derhan,  recommended.. V'v^ 
Picts,  women  nntuckered,  advised  to  imitate  them..   140 

iPideeon,  Bat,  the  hair-cutter,  reoomakcnded 1,    49 

His  petition 04 

ilpay,  hiafcble  on  tly  cruel  nwjT'of  animals «i 

'    '"^  *"      D'Urfey *••    07 

^  covered  byJ>es  Canes..    59 

Voyage  through  several , 

Pismim,  nations  of  them  described 

Plain,  Tom,  his  letter  complaining  of  great 

petticoau ^..  114 

nato,  his  opinion  of  a  future  slate • r 

Hisanswer  to  a  scandalous  report  of  him* ^..     OS 


..^ 


nuiiy.  luc  imrucr'*  uBUKiKcr,  ncr  nuiory lay  nis  answer  vo  a  ■canoaioiw  (vpon  cn  Dim*... ...««.•      »> 

Moralists,  quaint*  a  sayuig  of  theirs 130>  ^  What  he  said  of  ccnsuse SS 
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^tn,  robbed  in  their  joarnqr  to  ObcfoidU  •. 
'  ~*iereiii  mlMrable.. 


No. 

CMure,  men  of,  whereSamlMrable..... ...... ......!    55 

'.o^ty  of,  prepared  for  the  diftrentttafw  of  life..    M 

FknuuUcal 49 

Natural,  wliat 40 

Sennial,  the  lowest. as 

Wot  to  be  nccUimfd  faimt  in  mdalmmgof  youth  187 
PlottiDf  Bisten,  that  play  honoured  by  the  preaemoe 

of  Charles  UaeSeoMM* tfi 

Pluurcb,  exaoiples  oThis  good  nature. 0! 

Poet,  history  or  an  ancient  Greek Ht 

Poets  tragic,  errors  committed  by  them no 

Poetry,  sacred 51 

S»mpared  with  dress 140 
Imrent  styles  required  fbr  the  difierent  kinds  of 


it. 


140 


Polydoreand  Melissa,  their  story S5 

PM>r,  mostly  provided  for  tqr  the  middle  kind  of  peo- 
ple     79 

PcMM,  bis  pastorals  compared  with  those  of  Philips ..    40 

His  description  of  a  war-horse 80 

Popes,  the  Leos  the  best,  and  Innocents  the  wosst...  141 

Poppy,  Ned,  the  story-teller,  described 04 

Possession,  tm^  cunsuts  in  enic^ment. 48 

Posterity,  the  rMard  we  should  have  thereto 198 

Poature-master,  bis  fMics  about  clothes 108 

Pounce,  Hugh,  the  inm  poet,  his  petition 04 

Piactioal  ChristianH^,  hjf  Dr.  Luosa,  a  specimen  of 

that  work 01 

Praise,  grateful  to  human  nature 195 

Prayer,  ofa  gentleman  of  ^hion it 

Blade  by  Henry  IV.  of  trance,  before  a  battle lo 

Common,  of  the  Church  of  BMland,  Its  excellency   0ft 

Prnudicc,  altegorically  descrihedr......M. 9q 

Pretty  gentleman,  described VM 

Priest,  the  respect  to  that  title. 190 

Prim,  Both,  her  adidce  to  Nestor  Ironside iSft 

Prior,  Matthew,  some  pretty  verses  of  his 54 

His  character  of  perfect  beauty ^ 8ft 

Prolusions  of  Strada  on  the  style  of  poets.. ..  1 18,  1 15,  I! 
Property  .man  at  the  play-house,  his  oflke. 

At  the  pUy,  robbed 

Proteus  compared  to  Death 

Proverbs,  when  the  use  of  them  to  insnppoi __ 

Concerning  a  good  mtotrcss  oTa  femiiy 108 

Providence,  a  remarkable  instance  of  its  tnterpositkm  1 17 

PsiUm,  197,  translated  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney 18 

Prudes,  how  ther  shoala  paint  themsdves 140 

PohUc  spirit  toTCMo. 99 

Humorous  mistakes  concerning  it 58 

Punning,  an  apology  fbr  it 90 

PurviUe,  Mr.  the  Property-maii|>ccoont  of  Ms  being 

robbed 05 

Puxslc,  Peter,  his  dream > loe 

^rthaeorss,  lus  learning,  and  that  of  Ms  femily;.. ..  iSft 

Hto  inventloA  of  the  foundntion  of  British  com- 
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BA0E.H0BSB8»  oroal  toputtlMmtsthair  utmost 

spaed  for  diversion  only 

]Ukes,inIove,QOtsofaadasfi|lantmeiu. 

Characterised I9> 

Baleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his  saying  of  Walsingham wl 

Baphafi,  the  beauties  of  his  picture  of  our  Saviour 


appearing  to  hto  disciples, 

B«Bding.  how  abused 

Bedpefor  making  an  Epic  poem.. 
Beduse,  Idleness  exposed  . 


It 
00 
78 

, V«l 

BeformaHon  of  manners,  a  prefect  for  that  porpoactlO? 
Beligion,  enquiries  into  It,  urged 


:-?? 


Benown,  women  ol^  instances  af  them 

Bepartee.  a  Quick  one  in  parliament 197 

Beproof  distuignished  fh>m  reproach ft0 

Bevenge,  the  wickedness  of  it.. 90 

A  remarkaMe  instance  of  it. 8 

Bich  men,  what  Diogenes  said  of  them \s( 

Biding-dresa.  wiy  called  Pindaric 140 

Bingwood,  Bsau,  hto  memorial.  In  behalf  of  hunters.    04 

Jack,  hto  temple  education  described. ifti 


26S 

Na 


g^nccen  BMgr  be  called  Fraethinicers  amoog  the 

Jews .77.....  88 

Sanazarius,  his  pastorab,  condemned..^. « 

Santon.  Barsisa.  his  hUtory  from  the  Turkish  Tides.  148 

Scandal,  a  vice  the  lUr  sex  too  easily  1^  in  to 85 

Scaron,  account  of  hto  marriage  with  madam  Main- 
tenon 47 

Schacabac,  the  Persian,  an  instance  of  hto  complai- 
sance    189 

Schools,  the  pleasure  of  them 08 

Scorn  opposed  to  patience IM     y 

Scriptures,  the  belief  of  them  considered ik  V 

Segonia,  John  de,  account  of  his  combat  with  \M 

brother 101 

Servants,  the  du^  of  masters  towards  them 85 

Sexes,  the  comparative  perfections  of  them ». ...  158 

At  wa^  recoildled  by  Virtue  and  Love I58 

Shame,  fear  of  it,  overcomes  tenderness 105 

Public,  the  use  of  it vi 

Shepherd,  true  character  of  one  in  Pastorato 83 

Short  Club,  account  of  it. gi,  of 

Sickness,  the  effects  it  has  on  the  mind 198 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  a  psalm  translated  by  htan I8 

Silvio,  hto  bill  of  cosu  in  coortins  ZeDnda 04 

Similies,  difficult  to  socoeed  In  them 04 

Sleep,  shows  the  dlviniw  of  the  human  soul 93 

Sloth  more  invindble  than  vice \t\ 

Small-coalman,  hto  musical  talent 144 

Smooth,  Arthur,  hto  letter  about  hto  vdfe,  «ho  to  very 

seldom  ang^ 79 

Sneexing,  a  treatise  thereon 00 

Snow,  artiflclal,  before  the  French  king. ras 

Snuff,  philosophical,  the  use  of  tc 95 

Socrates,  hto  remarks  on  philosophy 70 

Contemned  censure I5ft 

Softly,  Si^on,  ill  usedbyawidow o9 

doldfers,  chrtotlan,  vigilance  recommended  to  theih.  18 

Moved  at  the  distress  in  a  tragedy 10 

Soliloquy  of  an  Athenian  libertine is 

Jlolomon,  his  choice  of  wisdom 
Somersetshire  pastoral  ballad 


Song,  by  a  lady  who  loved  an  ughr  man  . 
WHtfeg.ac^-'^      -  ^  ^' 


aritldsm  thereon . 


Ill 
40 

10 

10 


Sophiiu  refbses  a  nresent  of  iewds  on  her  marriage..   147 

Soul,  <HscoverTorthe  seat  of  it,  by  Des  Cartes. 95 

Sympathy  or. IMI 


Sympathy  0 

Sooth,  Ht.  extract  fh»m  hto  discoone  on 


good 


Sparkler,  her  letter  about  the  character  of  Loda  and 

Marda,  in  Caro 49 

Speculative  part  of  mankind,  compared  with  the  ac-.^ 

tive .^^90 

Speech,  a  discourse  thereon 178 

Spies,  the  use  secretary  Walsingham  made  of  them.  7 1 

Splem,  the  Dutch  not  sobject  to  it I9i 

^ring,  the  beauties  of  that  season  described. I85 

Verses  thereon 1^5 

Called  the  youth  and  health  of  the  year i8ft 

Squires,  country,  ignorant  of  nature lOOt^^ 

Stage,  an  insunce  of  iu  force  in  reforming  the  world  45 

Statins,  8trada*s m 

Stede,  Mr.  hto  letten  acainst  the  Examiner 59,  09 

Hu  lettcn  about  Dttimrk 1Q8 

Stomachen  for  beans 171 

Story-teHers,  censured  for  ridkolous  punctuality.. 
Story-tdUng,  not  an  art,  but  a  knack 

Bulesforlt 

StFBda,hto  excellent  prolusions lift,  llo»  188 

Sublime,  Longlnus,  hU  best  rale  for  It. 158 

Boileau's  notes  on  It 117 

Sullen  husbands  com^alned  of. 198 

Swagger,  Tom,  hto  letter  to  Old  Testy 145 

Affronted 171 

Swords,  the  immoderate  length  of  them  condemned 

149,  145 

Sympathy  of  souls. 151 

TALBrTELLEBS,  hired  to  luU  people  asleep  In  Ire- 

Iknd 

Tall  Club,  an  account  of  it 

Templeeducation.  account  of  it.....  
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No. 
Thrift,  GeneriMity,  bit  letter  abcmt  th«  Wnndx  trade  170 
TlUot«on,  eztnct  tnm  hto  dUiooune  oonoerning  the 

Pangerofall  known  sin ftl 

Time,  not  to  be  squandered. 188 

Timoffenes,  a  man  of  lUse  honour 101 

TImoMon,  tlie  Corinthian,  liis  f  iety  and  renarltable 

presenration 

Tiptoe.  Torn,  a  gallant  member  (rf  the  short  club 

l^plcnot.  Dr.  why  so  called. 

Tory,  English,  tus  leturs  about  demolislilnE  Dun- 
kirk...  188, 

Trade,  lu  interest  the  same  with  that  of  land.. .. 

With  France,  prejudical  to  England 

Tragedy-writers,  wherein  notoriously  defective.. 

Translation,  lord  Roscommon's  rules  for  it 164 

The  best  means  of  refining  and  poluhing  a  lan- 
guage   164 

Tresiise  recommended  as  useful  towards  the  improfc- 

ment  of  the  world 43 

Tremble,  Tom,  the  quaker,   his  letter  on  naked 

breasu 1 16 

Truelove.  Tom,  the  character  of  a  good  husband i  IS 

TVick,  Tim,  the  hero  of  the  short  Club gs 

Ticker,  remarks  on  the  ladies  laying  it  aside,  18, 96» 

39,36,40,59,     &6 

Tunlie,  Sieur,  of  Dunkirk,  his  impudence 48 

Turks,  their  humanity  to  animals 61 

Tutors,  ill  used  and  ill  paid pif 

VLY8SES.   CosmopoUta,  bis  letter  oa  the  pineal 

^ land  in  the  brain 35 

ra,  her  letter  on  public  shame 05 

United  Provinoes,  advantages  they  ei\joyed  over  the 

French 5fl 

VniTcrsities,  the  foundation  of  them  owing  to  reli- 
gion   M 

Designed  to  teach  refined  luxury  and  enjoyments..  60^ 

University  edunation,  its  errors \|| 

VANITY  of  mankind,  to  make  themselves  known.,  l,  [it" 

Variety,  the  nature  and  sweets  of  it 198 

Versailles  described lOi 

/erses  to  Af  rs.  Annabena  Litard....v 15 

From  Juvenal  and  Ovid«  translated  by  Drydcn.. 54,    61 

From  theFrench 16 

On  the  uncertainty  of  happiness,  by  Sbakspeare.. .    54 

By  Dryden  and  Prior S4 

Prom  Juvenal 54 

From  Young's  poem  on  the  last  day 51 

Prom  Ovid,  translated  by  Dryden 6i 

Anessay  on  the  different  styles  of  poetry 35 

From  lord  Rochester 50 

On  the  transmigration  of  souls 18 

Describing  the  garden  of  Alcinous 173 

FromAnacreon 168 

OntofClaudfam 164 

From  Congreve 85,  115 

From  Eusden*s  translation  of  the  Rape  of  Proser- 
pine   164 

Eve  treating  an  angel,  described  fk«m  Milton I38 

Onnrdening ITS 

By  Prior,  Congreve,  and  Addison. .....85,  1I5 

Description  ora  horse 80 

^m  a  manuscript  on  hunting Ift5 

From  Martial 173 

Fkom  Racine's  Athalia» 117 


Verses  deecrlMng the  spriM.,.. 4.*..  lA 

CcmGeming  tFanskitionTqr  kMni  SoKomoMa 6« 

The  court  of  Venus  fh>mClaudiaii jtf 

Prom  VirgU,  translated  by  Dryden. 198 

On  wit  and  wisdom „...   Ml 

On  theartofwriting.byalady 17* 

Vemlam,  lord,  his  writings  a  ^ory  Co  the  Rngfish 

nation ts 

Criticism  on  tlie  style  of  his  Hbtocy  of  Henry  the 
seventh. IS 

Vice,  observations  on  the  great  vices. 19 

Of  people  of  quaUty,  not  to  be  taxed. if 

Virgil,  his  edones  compared  with  Theocrit«s*a  Idyla    m 

Remarks  on  nls  praise  of  Augustus tSB 

8trada*s,  commended 11&,  tiSb  1 

Virtue,  its  interests  supplanted  by  oommon  caotoiB..    9r 

ChrisUan,  recommended .flow  55,  79 

Misrepresented  by  Free-thinkers. 79 

Vision  cffXenophon ^ ill 

Voluptuary,  the  mlseiy  of  one  dcMrtbed. .«..    98 

WAO-TAILS,  tbelrwMTofooartittf »  M9 

Walsingfaam,  sir  Fran<^  his  lions,  who 71 

His  letter  concerning  Queen  Elizabctlk*s  maniace 

with  the  Frencn  king's  brother 7 

Wanderer  in  reading^  60 

Ward,  Mr.  John,  of  Chester,  his  vanity l 

Wealth,  insolent,  with  respect  to  vransen 48 

Weather,  fin&  the  ]^easare  it  occasions its 

Wedding-ciothes,  the  vanity  of  them  exposed  ■ It9 

Wenerrcd&  St.  a  doubtfbl  person 01 

Whiston,  Mr.  his  letter  on  the  longitude km 

White,  Thomas,  hb  letter  to  Nestor  Ironside^  coa- 

cemiim;  the  philosopher's  stone t9t 

Whorini^  precautions  against  it r 

Insttnoe  of  a  gentleman  redaimedfhnnH. 17 

Wife,  sir  Thonutf  More's  direction  for  tho  ckoloe 

of  one iU 

WUliam  the  Third,  king,  his  saying  of  Lewis  the 

Fourteenth,  and  maaun  Maintenon. 4« 

WillOns,  bishop,  his  art  of  flying lit 

Wisdom  opposed  to  cunning US 

Solomon's  choice  of  it. ill 

Wiseacre,  squire,  the  cause  of  his  rain 147 

Wise  men,  to  think  vrith  them,  but  talk  with  the 

vulnr M 

Wit,  defined,  tv  the  bishop  of  Rochester 141 

Women,  the  villainy  of  delndinK  them  exposed. 17 

Vanity  of  the  complimenu  paid  them  by  fbpe « 

Their  vices  not  to  be  taxed M 

None  in  the  world M 

Generally  married  too  young 7 

Should  have  learning 15S 

Wisdom  and  knowledge  recommended,  to  their 

study « 155,  159,  1« 

Worship,  public,  indecencies  committed  at  it. 65 

Wounds,  most  dangerous  on  a  fhU  stomach 193 

Writings  verses  on  that  art,  by  a  young  lady ~  I7l 

XENOPHON,  hto  aoooont  of  the  vision  of  Hcrcnks  ill 

YORKSHIRE  gentleman,  hto  diet  at  Pwm M 

ZEAU  the  use  politicians  make  of  H....        ........    K 

ZeUnda,  her  generosliy  to  Qylvio.        ••  .••   T 
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